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Memorandum submitted by the Assam and Surma Valley Branches, Indian 

Tea Association. 


On behalf of the Committees of the Assam and 
Surma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion we have the honour to submit the following 
Memorandum 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Assam Branch, Tndian Tea Association. 
This Association was formed on the 29th October, 
1880, with a membership representing 76,692 acres 
of tea. Its objects are (1) to take up all matters 
connected with the Tea Industry needing attention, 
(2) to keep as much as possible in touch with the 
Government and other Associations and bodies 
having the same or like objects in view and (8) to 
maintain a united feeling in the province. All 
companies, proprietors or persons having or owning 
tea estates in the Assam Valley are eligible as ordinary 
members. 

For administrative purposes the Assam Valley is 
split np in 15 centres, namely (1) Doom-Dooma, 
(2) Dibrugarh. (8) Panitola, (4) Tingri, (5) Moran, 
(6) North Lakhimpnr, (7) Sonari, (8) Nazira, (9) 
Jorhat, (10) Golaghat, (11) Nowgong, (12) Bishnath, 
(18) Tezpur, (14) Boreola and (15) Mangaldai. Each 
of these centres containing members of the Associa¬ 
tion, elects a District or Sub-Committee annually 
from their number and each Of these District or 
Sub-Committees is entitled to one representative on 
the General Committee for every complete member¬ 
ship Area of 9,000 acres within its jurisdiction, but 
no District or Sub-Committee may be represented 
on the General Committee by less than two members. 
These representatives form the General Committee 
who manage the affairs and funds of the Association 
and select their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
whose duties, like those of the other members of 
the General Committees and Sub-Committees, are 
honorary. The present membership of the Associa¬ 
tion rep res e nts 250,828 acres of tea. 

1*2. The Surma Valley Branch, Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion. In 1881 District Committees were formed to 


protect the interests of the various gardens in the 
Surma Valley. Subsequently these Committees were 
converted into Branch Associations which ultimately 
were merged into one Branch for all districts. The 
objects of the Association are generally to watch 
over, and as far as possible protect the interests of 
the Tea Industry of the Surma Valley, and also to 
keep in touch with Government, the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta and other kindred Associations 
on matters connected with the Tea Industry. The 
membership of the Association consists of companies, 
proprietors and concerns occupied in the production 
of tea in the Surma Valley. 

For the purposes of administration the Surma 
Valley is divided into nine districts, namely (1) 
Lakhipur, (2) Happy Valley, (8) Chutla Bheel, 
(4) Haila k aadi. (5) North Cachar, (6) Chargola 
Longai, (7) Mid-Sylhet, (8) Balisera and (9) Lusker- 
pore. Each of these districts has a District Com¬ 
mittee who elect a certain allotted number of 
representatives totalling 16 to the General Committee 
of the Branch and these elected representatives select 
their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman whose 
duties like those of the other members of the General 
Committee and Sub-COmmittees are honorary. The 
membership of the Association now represents 
185,227 acres under tea. 

8. A list of the members of the various Committees 
is attached as an Appendix (I).* 

4. This memorandum has been fully considered by 
all Branch and Sub-Branch Committees and has 
their unanimous approval. 


Part I. 

THE REALITIES OF THE PROBLEM. 
Historical, Geographical, Ethnological, 
Economic, and other Factors. 

1. The History of the Province. The Kachans 
Not printed. 7 

A 


(whose descendants may still be found in Kamrup 
and Cachar) may perhaps be described as the 
aborigines or earliest known inhabitants of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. In the eleventh century the 
Koch Kings (of which the present Cooch Behar 
family are descendants) invaded and captured the 
Valley. In the thirteenth century invaders from 
the Shan States of Burma came in from the north¬ 
east and during the next three or four centuries 
continued to invade in successive waves, eventually 
setting up the Ahom Kingdom with its capital at 
Sibsagor. The relics of their civilization would 
point to the fact that their rule was beneficial, but 
the ravages of malaria and kala-azar and the ener¬ 
vating climate of the plains so weakened them that 
they became an easy prey to further invasions from 
the north-east until in the eighteenth century it had 
been annexed by Burma. The actual descendants 
of the A horns now in the province according'to the 
census of 1921 only number some 216,000 souls. 

In 1820 representations to the East India Company 
as to mal-treatment by the Bu rmans, led to an 
expedition and to the annexation of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. These constant and successive 
invasions led to the depopulation of the valley which 
reverted to jungle. 

In 1823, one Robert Bruce discovered tea growing 
wild in the Singpho’s Hills near Sibsagor, and this 
led in 1889 to the development of the tea industry 
primarily by the Government, and these experi¬ 
mental plots being handed over to the Assam 
Company (a chartered Company) in 1840. From 
thin period started the re-population of the valley 
and the reclamation of its fertile tracts from jungle. 
The next step was the taking over of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the Assam Company by the Crown in 
1858. Thereafter the valley was governed under a 
Chief Commissioner-ship, until in 1909 it formed 
a portion of the new province of Eastern-Bengal and 
Assam under Lord Curzon's partition Act. In 1912 
with the rescinding of that measure, Assam revolted 
to its former status of Chief Commissionership. 

In 1921, under the new Reforms Act of 1919, it 
was constituted a Governor's Province with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the latter being 
responsible to a Legislative Council with an elected 
majority. 

2. Geographical. We have attached to- this 
memorandum a map* of the Province as it is to-day. 
It is doubtful if Assam can be correctly included in 
the general term India. Its climate is entirely 
different from that of the peninsula and is much 
more akin to Burma than to India. It is a Frontier 
Province and whilst up-to-date it has only been 
faced with minor expeditions, developments in the 
Far East are likely to increase the military import¬ 
ance of this frontier. Apart from the cultivable 
area of the big rivers some 47% of the province is 
composed of hills covered by thick jungle and 
inhabited by uncivilized tribes, Mongolian. in 
character. (The Nagas, Mikirs, Khasias, Garos, 
Bhutias, Arkhas, Daphalas, Miris, A bore, Mis hi ms, 
Khamptis and Singphoos.) Its truly indigenous 
population is Mongolian. The re-population of the 
province largely by the Tea Industry has introduced 
Dravidian types which have been latterly further 
increased by immigration. 

8. Ethnological. We consider it essential that the 
nature of the peoples of the Province whose interests 
have * to be protected under reformed political 
Government -should be thoroughly understood. 

According to the census of 1921 the population of 
the province is 7,606,280, which excludes Manipur 
and its population of 884,016. 

This is sub-divided as follows:— 

(A). Division by Races. The indigenous popula¬ 
tion of the, Upper Assam Valley is 1,640,000, of 
these 181,754 are tribes living in the administered 
tracts and of the remainder the larger sections are ;— 
• Not reproduced. 
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The Ahoms . . 210,000 

Brahmins .. 87,539 \May generally be-tjaken as 

Kyastha ’ .. 21,710 f the intelligentsia o£ Assam. 

Chutiya. .. 94,042 

Kachari . . 192,752 

Kewat . . 98,001 

Koch.. .. 220,817 

Kolita .. 222,942 

In the Surma Valley the prominent section is the 
Sylheti, mainly Muhammadan and their htimbers 
amount;to approximately 2,000,000 

The balance of the population is mainly immigrant, 
and the Tea Industry has been responsible^for the 
immigration of approximately one and a half million 
persons. 


(B). Division by Occupation. We consider it 
equally important to our purpose to examine the 
position from the point of view of occupations :— 


Professional Classes and Liberal Arts .. 98,500 

Agriculture and Pasture .. 7,078.000 

Tea plantation .. .. .. ,. 910,490 

Industries (Minerals) 10,552 

Other Industries .. .. 194,074 

Transportation .. 79,434 

Trade . 208,371 


4. Economic. Further, we feel it very necessary 
to emphasize the economic aspect of our problem. 
The prosperity of our province and its peoples is 
dependent upon its economic development. Our 
major difficulties are the paucity of our population 
and the limited revenues available for development 
purposes, and we are strongly of opinion that 
economics must be, as elsewhere, the dominant 
factor in the political organization of the province. 


Part II. 

THE TEA INDUSTRY. 

1. The important part played by the Tea Industry 
in the development of our province is, we believe, 
indisputable. 

' 2. Of the total cultivable area within the province 
of 5,724,000 acres, 1,538,900 acres (1/5 of the total 
cultivable area) are included in Tea Grants, and for 
the direct development of which we have been 
responsible. Of this, 420,564 acres are under tea, 
the remainder being under rice, grazing grounds, 
thatch, firewood and timber reserves, coolie lines 
and vegetable gardens. 

3. Similarly of a total population (excluding 
administered tracts) of 5,750.000, 1,010,000 (1/5 of 
the total) make up the tea garden population. 

4. Apart from this the Industry has assisted in 
the colonisation of the province to the extent of half 
a million, ex-tea-garden coolies who have settled in 
the province. 

The colonization of the province is a predominant 
factor in its development and, putting the cost of 
our imported labour at the conservative estimate 
of £20 per head, the Industry has made a contribu¬ 
tion of 30 million pounds to this development. 

5. It will be of interest to your Commission and 
an answer to irresponsible charges made against the 
Tea Industry, to examine in some detail the manner 
•in which we have fulfilled our responsibilities to the 
population and area, amounting to l/5th of the 
province, in our care. 

6. Within the sphere of nation building acrivitics 
which are the duty of Provincial Governments, the 
Industry can show a record which it believes your 
Commission will consider more than creditable. 

£ 

Medical —Expenditure by the Industry in 
medical charges, excluding 
Capital Charges per annum (for 
l/5th of the province) . . .. 420,000 

Estimated Expenditure by Pro¬ 
vincial Government for 1928- 
211 (fo-'4/5ths). 70,000 


£ 

Education —(Primary). The actual figures 

arc not obtainable . . .. — 

Agriculture —By Tea Industry on its Experi¬ 
mental Station annually (for 

l/5th) .16.000 

By Provincial Government 

(for 4/5‘hs). 49,000 

Roads and Buildings —The Industry, besides main¬ 
taining thousands of miles of roads 
within its gardens, pays an increased 
voluntary tax up to 8 annas per acre 
for the maintenance of roads outside 
its area. In addition it subsidizes many 
of Local Board roads. 

7. It also pays rates to the Local Boards at the 
rate of one anna per rupee for leasehold and 2 annas 
for fee simple grant. The Industry subscribes to 
the research work at the Tropical School of Medicine 
at Calcutta, and several companies have carried out 
extensive anti-malaria schemes. 

8. Further, the European employees of the Tea 
Industry make a considerable contribution to the 
security forces of the province. 

9. It is, perhaps, of importance that those who so 
frequently criticise labour conditions in the Tea 
Industry* should realize that the labour is in a 
position to set itself up on its own lands within an 
average of 6 years ; a position unique in the history 
of labour in any country. 


Part III. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN ASSAM. 

1. Scope of this Memorandum. This memorandum 
is confined to matters relating to the Province of 
Assam which come within the scope of the enquiry* 
now being undertaken by the Indian Statutory 
Commission acting under the following terms of 
reference :— 

It is *' to enquire into the working of the system 
of Government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative 
institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith " and it is ** to report 
as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible government then existing 
therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of Second Chambers of the 
local legislatures is or is not desirable." 

Any of the statements made or views expressed 
herein will be verified and amplified, if required, by 
the representalives of the Branch Associations in 
the course of their oral evidence during the period 
of the sitting of the Commission in the province. 

2. Our upimons on responsible Government. If 

dyarchy be reviewed in the light of the experience 
of its working in the province during the past eight 
years it must be admitted that the evidence as to 
the suitalulity of responsible Government to the 
needs of our province or to the political capacity of 
its peoples is inconclusive. Owing largely to financial 
stringency and to the determined efforts of a well 
organized party, whose members are anxious for 
increased powers before they have duly essay*ed 
those given to them, and whose activities in Assam, 
as elsewhere, have been mainly directed towards 
making any form of Government ineffective, it 
cannot be said that Responsible Government in 
Assam in its dyarchial form has had a fair chance 
of success. It would be unfortunate, however, if 
the wrecking tendencies of the insatiable section 
were to thwart the natural ambitions of those who 
have proved themselves wortBk. af a larger measure 
of responsibility in the management of the province. 
If the Industry were to its candid opinion 

solely on the realities of the problem and the good 
Government arf.the province, it would, having regard 
to the fact wmt the hill tracts, some 47° u of thy 
prownce, are mu can only for the present be admin- 
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i*tered, strongly recommend that the whole province 
•should be administered. 

It is forced, however, to recognize, and is not 
antagonistic to, the declared intention of the British 
Parliament, to assist and encourage the political 
development of our province, and with this in view, 
considers that a system of responsible Government 
in the province should be given the fullest trial 
subject to certain safeguards specified later, and 
subject to a recognition of the realities of the problem 
and the capacity of our various people and interests 
to self defence under modern political conditions. 

8. The Realities of the Problem, (a) We have 
previously in paras. 3 and 4, Part I. analyzed the 
population of the province and the interests requiring 
representation. 

The existing electorate for the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council amounts to 250,751, or 4.3% of the 
population, and in onr opinion it is not at present 
possible to extend the franchise. The result is, 
from an examination of the status of elected repre¬ 
sentatives, that an altogether undue proportion of 
representation has been secured to minority interests 
which axe in the main Urban. 

(6) Of the elected representatives, 12 are Assamese. 
12 are Muhammadans, 8 represent other non- 
Muhammadans, in cl a ding Europeans, 5 represent 
Planting interests, 1 represents Commerce and 
Industry, and 1 the urban constituency of Shillong, 
with a preponderating lawyer influence. 

Agricultural interests are. excluding the 5 planting 
seats, inadequately represented, and such representa¬ 
tion as there is has been secured by individuals who 
are not practical agriculturists. 

The itiaMM of the people are devoid of education 
and their political capacity to defend themselves 
under modem political conditions is negligible. 

(c) Owing to the lack of communications, the 
scattered population and limited revenues, the 
growth of education without which political capacity 
cannot be developed, most be slow. 

(d) Approximately 47% of the province consists 
of Hill tracts inhabited by semi-civilized tribes to 
whom tike Act of 1919 has not been made applicable. 
There is in our opinion no hope of bringing these 
tracts within any reasonable li m it of time within 
the scope of any Reformed Council and they must 
continue to be administered as heretofore by special 
officers or the Deputy Commissioner under the 
direct control of the Governor. 

These tracts are at p re s ent a charge to the extent 
of 8 lakhs per annum on our revenues, and we are 
of opinion that any additional Expenditure arising 
from extraordinary circumstances such as expeditions, 
should be met by the Central Government. The 
British element required for the administration of 
these tracts should not be included in the proportion 
retained under the Lee Commission for the adminis¬ 
tration of the rest of Assam. 

4. Safeguards. We have previously stated our 
opinion that in view of the declared intention of 
Parliament, responsible Government' should be given 
the fullest possible trial subject to certain safe¬ 
guards which are set out below :— » 

(1) Law and Order and the departments intimately 
connected therewith, the Police, Courts of Justice, 
and Political appointments should be placed under 
the direct control of the Governor, and the Legis¬ 
lature should have no powers of criticism or of voting 
on the budgets of these departments. 

(2) A second chamber should be established. 

(3) All bills passed by the Provincial Legislature 
shall require the assent of the Governor General. 

(4) The Governor must retain his right of veto 
over all legislation, and this power should be extended 
to cover resolutions and questions. 

(5) Statutory safeguards must be provided against 
legislation which discriminates against any particular 
section or community in matters of Taxation, 
Trade or. Commerce, and the existing instructions 
to Governors in this respect should be continued. 


(6) The recommendations of the Lee Commission 
should be adhered to. 

(7) The Governor General should be given powers 
to take over and administer the province when in 
his opinion the administration breaks* down. 

(8) A Public Service Commission should be 
appointed. We are of opinion that the Public 
Service Commission, if appointed for Bengal, could 
at present undertake such work as this province 
may require. 

(9) The troops maintained in the province for 
security purposes should be increased by one 
battalion. 

12. Local Self-Government. We are convinced 
that the training ground for the electorate and also 
for the individual in public service lies in the sphere 
of local Self-Government. In o\ir province these 
bodies have but comparatively recently reached the 
full status of Self-Government. Whilst there is 
much that may be criticised there has been in our 
opinion some growth, and there is plenty of room 
for hope. Many of the managers of Tea Gardens are 
taking an active part in the work of Local Boards 
and it is believed that their participation in the 
activities of these bodies is valued by their Indian 
colleagues. 

We would strongly recommend the development 
of the village panchayat system, and that panchayats 
should be given limited powers of taxation to meet 
their administrative requirements. We consider 
that tanks, wells, village roads and primary schools 
might be transferred to their control and Government 
grants allowed to them proportionately. We would 
recommend adult suffrage xor such bodies. 

We would also recommend an extension of franchise 
for Local Boards, on the basis of a vote for each 
tenant lessee or proprietor of one poo rah of land, 
and we would suggest that those who could be shown 
as literate in the vernacular be included. 

We have noticed and it is natural that members 
of local boards pay more attention to those areas 
where the vote lies. 

We consider, however, in view of the criticism 
made in Local Government reports, that adequate 
powers must be retained by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to check maladministration. We would wel¬ 
come some measure, such as the surcharge in England 
tending to increase the sense of financial responsibility 
of the members of these bodies. 

7. The Provincial Legislative Council. (a) We 
have already criticised the composition of the Council 
and in particular the fact that the existing franchise 
and other factors have led to power being con¬ 
centrated in the hands of a small section which in 
practice represents but a minority of the population 
and, possibly of more importance, only the smallest 
interests in the province. We are strongly of opinion 
that if responsible Government is to be given a fuller 
trial, steps must be taken to secure adequate repre¬ 
sentation for all interests in proportion to their 
importance in the province. We have emphasized 
previously the fact that economic factors must dom¬ 
inate political organization. 

( b ) In so far as representation for the Tea Industry 
is concerned we have pointed out that it is already 
responsible for l/5th of the cultivable area of the 
province and l/5th of its population and consider 
that its representation in the Council should be in 
the egual proportion. We believe an e xam i na tion 
of our activities as outlined in Part II will show that 
we have exercised such powers as we have been 
afforded in a responsible manner and that a claim 
for increased representation is not only just but will 
be of value to the province. 

(c) We would recommend that the Commission in 
considering the representation of interests in the 
Provincial Council should bear in mind the fact that 
Agricultural interests are the predominant interest 
in the province, and the representation should be 
provided, in so far as is poasible,- through practical 
working agriculturists. 
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We would particularly recommend :— 

(i) That Agricultural Research should be 
given one seat. 

(ft) That the monetary qualification for *the . 
Commerce and Industry constituency' 
should be raised to one lakh. 

(lit) That the immigrant classes be given 
representation. . 

(ie) That provision be made for the rfcpresenta- 
. tion of the tribes. 

8. The Ministry. We consider the fcovernor 
should appoint Ministers from the elec&d repre¬ 
sentatives, and that they should hold office for the 


life of the Council, subject only to dismissal by the 
Governor. 


In conclusion the Committees of the Assam and 
Surma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea Association 
are aware of the fact that the Commission during 
its first visit to India made extensive tours in the 

? rovinces visited for the purpose of seeing how real 
ndia lives. They are very strongly of opinion that 
this procedure is essential to a true understanding of 
the conditions in Assam, and trust that the Com¬ 
mission will during its visit to Assam take special 
steps to visit the districts. 


SHILLONG. 

Dated 3rd January, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Lord Strathcona), of the Central Committee 
(except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, Sir Zulfiqar Au Khan. Raja Nawab Ali Khan and Sardar 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi), and of the Assam Provincial Committee (except Maulvi Munawwar Ali). 


Deputation from the Assam and Snrma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea 

Association. 


Tbc Scfatatlon cmobtcS al the hnowln( 

Mr. W. 0. McKERCHER, spokesmen in behalf 
•f the Assam Branch, Indian Tea Association. 

Mr. W. E. D. COOPER, spokesman on behalf of 
the Surma Valley Branch, Indian Tea Association. 
Mr. E. S. feOFFEY. 

Mr. 0. E. RAYNER. 


11. Lt.-Col. Smiles : Is it not the fact that the 
tea industry contributes much more to the central 
than to the provincial revenues ?—Yes; they have 
done, and they do still, I think. 

12, What is the total amount the industry has 
paid as land revenue during the year 1927-28, and 
what were the total land revenue receipts during 
the year ? What is your proportion ?—The tea 
industry paid over one-fifth of the revenues, and I 
think the land revenue was Rs. 10,672,000. 

18. The Chairman : That, you say, is one-fifth 
of the total land revenue ?—No ; that is the total 
land revenue, sir, and we pay over one-fifth of that. 

14. That is to say, something over 21 lakhs ? 
—Yes. 

15. Lt.-Col. Smiles : I now come to question No. 
8. You say that the tea garden population is a 
little over a million and yon rbtim for the industry 
representation to the council on -the population 
basis ?—Also on the basis of land revenue and other 
payments to Central and local Governments. In 
this connection I may say that no public amounts 
are expended on tea garden areas, for dample, on 
roads, hospitals and water-supply. Although we 
pay local rates, we do not get anything back. This 
One-fifth of the province within the tea garden 
areas is s u pported by the tea industry as regards 
the maintenance of roads, hospitals, etc. 

TO. The Chairman: Then what you rbim is 
that yon should have one-fifth of the members of 
the council. Is that so ?—Yes, sir. 

17: Lt.-Col. Smiles: Then I come to question 
No. 4. ■ You propose the exclusion of the hills from 
the scope of the coming reforms, and at the same 
time suggest that the tribes should be represented 
on the council. Are not the two propositions 


inconsistent ?—Possibly, but we have no Tmow- 
ledge of what the future Government is going to be. 

18. The Chairman : Let us put it in a different 
way. Let us suppose that in the reformed consti¬ 
tution for the province of Assam the area of the 
province is so changed as to exclude the hill tribes. 
You know of course that that is a suggestion which 
is put forward. In that event you would not suggest 
that the hill tribes outside that area should contribute 
representatives to the legislature ?—-No; I would 
not. 

19. Lt.-Col. Smiles : Considering the hitherto un¬ 
tapped forest and mineral resources of the hills, 
will it not be a shortsighted policy to exclude the 
hills ?—No. 

20. Then question No. 5. You propose that Law 
and Order should be Central subjects. Do you 
realise that this exclusion will convert the local 
Government into a glorified local board ?—We do 
not. I think we have proposed that Law and 
Order should be under the Governor as reserved 
subjects. 

21. You do not propose them to be Central subjects. 
You propose that Law and Order should be subjects 
reserved under the Governor ?—" Law and Order 
" and the departments intimately connected there- 
" with, the police, courts of justice, and political 
" appointments should be placed under the direct 
" control of the Governor, and the legislature should 
” have no powers of criticism or of voting on the 
** budgets of these departments.” (Page 8 of the 
memorandum). That is our statement. 

22. With the other things that are still left entirely 
in the power of the council, do you consider that the 
Assam Government will degenerate into a sort of 
glorified local board ?—No. 

23. Is it then your idea that diarchy should 
continue so far as Law and Order are concerned ? 
—That does not arise, does it ?. 

24. Forest being transferred and Law and Order 
being reserved that might be called diarchy ?—Yes. 

25. Will you agree to the transfer of Law and 
Ordfr if an administrative court is set yp in the 
province which will be in a position to give adequate 
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protection to the policemen and the magistrate ? 
—No. 

• ••••••• 

28. Lt.-Col. Smiles : Is it not a fact that the 
whole Government will be paralysed if these depart¬ 
ments are slackly or unsympathetically administered ? 
—Yes, bnt that is absolutely unlikely under the 
Governor's administration. 

20. What constitution do you suggest for a 
Second Chamber and what powers do you propose 
for this Chamber ?—It should consist -of ten to 
twelve members of whom one-fifth should be members 
of the planting community. The qualification, we 
suggest, is the payment of income-tax on Rs. 10,000 
and possession of not less than 500 acres. 

30. The Chairman: Is it your idea -that a 
Second Chamber so composed should be free to 
exercise its veto on any legislation passed by the 
legislative council ?—Yes, sir. 

81. Lt.-Col. Smiles: Why do you propose to 
raise the franchise for the Commerce and Industry 
constituency ?—To get more responsible represen¬ 
tation. 

82. Is it because under the existing franchise 
the Indian electors of this constituency may return 
one of themselves to the council ?—No, certainly 
not. 

88. Is the present member for this constituency 
an Indian ?—Yes. • 

84. The Chairman : What is the present franchise 
lor the Commerce apd Industry constituency ? 
—Rs. 25,000. 

85. And what is it you want to raise it to ?—We 
suggest Rs. 1 lakh. 

88. Lt.-Col. Smiles : I think Mr. Cooper can 
answer this question better than you, Mr. Me Here her. 

I put it to you, Mr. Cooper, that any minister that 
the Governor may nominate, the planting members 
would support ?—{Mr. Cooper) Certainly. 

87. The question whether the minister was 
efficient or not would not enter the minds of the 
planters so long as he is nominated by the Governor ? 
—Yes. It would certainly give him a trial to see 
what he was like. 

88. With your experience of the council I would 
like to know from you if the minister were elected 
by the council instead of being nominated by the 
Governor, would this not remove one of the principal 
reasons for the existence of the present Swaraj 
party ?—It would remove one of the reasons, but 
I do not know how many more there are. 

88. What objection do you see to the system 
under which ministers are elected by the council 
for the duration of the council ?—In principle I 
think they certainly should be, and in practice I 
am rather doubtful about it. 


the tea planter is the best representative that is 
really because you feel quite satisfied that his view 
Ml what is best and right for the coolies Is also the 
Httes’ view on what is best and right for them. 

a most satisfactory state of affairs, but it 
wHQ>t be the case always. I think you will agree, 
when that happens, it would not be right that the 
labourers should be told that the only representative 
for them is the tea planter. 

The Witness : (Mr. McKercher) I agree with you, 
sir, and I therefore say that any from the establish¬ 
ment who understands the coolies could be nominated. 

45. Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah : You have 


got now five members to represent tea in this council. 
If more representation is given to you, would you 
earmark one of the seats for the Indian planters ?— 
With pleasure. 

46. Mr. Withers represents labour in this council. 
Would you tell the Conference wKat interest he takes 
for the coolies ?—I think he is an ideal labour 


representative. I have never heard any complaints 
against him. 

47. Do you think that these coolies could be 
better represented by a tea garden clerk than by 
Mr. Withers ?—No. 


48. Supposing there are missionaries or other 
people who take interest in the welfare of the coolies, 
have you any objection to the representation of the 
coolies by these men ?—No. 

48. Do you admit that if the coolies are to elect 
their own representatives they cannot be effectively 
represented either by a Mohurrir ora Sardor, who have 
not sufficient education to understand the proceedings 
of the council ?—We do not suggest that these 
representatives should be elected. 

50. Supposing they are to be elected, would you 
put any restrictions that they most be represented 
by their own men or that they may be represented 
by any one whom they elect ?—We say that the 
time has not come when they should be elected. 

51. Supposing the Commission were to recommend 
and the Parliament were to accept that they will 
have to elect their own representative, would you 
insist that they should elect only that man whose 
name is on the electoral roll, or would you give them 
the choice of electing any one ?—I would not put 
any restrictions, but I do not think they have really 
yet reached a stage when they could exercise their 
franchise themselves. 


52. We are told that adult franchise is impractic¬ 
able, but if the coolies who are able to write their 
names are allowed to vote by ballot and the rest are 
simply divided, do you think it is an impracticable 
proposition to have adult franchise ?—I do. 

53. Maulvi Kexam at AH: You want to reduce 
the number of voters for the Commerce and 


40. Mr. McKercher, you have heard of the proposal 
for making separate electorates for tea garden 
coolies and to elect members out of them. Do you 
think this is practical or possible ?—(Mr. McKercher) 
I suggest nomination and not election. 

41. You do not think it would be a practical 
proposition if they were to be elected ?—No. 

42. Who would you suggest should be nominated 
to represent them ?—I should say the tea planter, 
who is the best friend of these coolies, or somebody 
who knows them. The tea planters know their 
ways and the coolies come to the planters when they 
are in trouble. 

48. The Chairman: I just want to face what is 
involved in that. Of course, one is glad to hear that 
the tea planter is the best friend of the tea coolies. 
If the tea planter is to represent the coolies and if 
a situation arose in the legislature in which the tea 
planters' interest was one way and the coolies' 
interest was the other way, Which way do you thin k 
the coolies' representative would vote ?—That is, 
no doubt, a difficulty which is to be faced. I also 
suggested that any man who had experience, with 
service on the garden, could be nominated. 

“44 . Th$ Chairman : . You see, it is a point one 
has to consider, because, really, when you say*that 


Industry constituency ?—I do not wish to reduce the 
number; I only wish to get the best representative 
for the industry ; the larger the capital the better 
will be the brains—I mean they will have a large stake 
in the country. 

54. What are your objections to Law and Order 
being made a transferred subject ?—Law and Order 
in Assam, owing to the fact that we are a frontier 
province and of the presence of the administered 
tracts, is a different problem to any other province, 
except the North West Frontier Province, to which it 
approximates in general conditions. One battalion 
of regular military troops is stationed in a hill district. 
Road communications in the plains are nil, and none 
of th% rivers are bridged. The Assam legislative 
council proceedings show the opposition to police 
grants and the disorderly condition of the province 
between 1918 and 1922. The existing police control 
is one to 12.2 square miles. Pressure brought to 
bear on the mini ster through the legislature or the 
Press may lead to dilatory handling of the situation 
with serious effects. 

55. Your fears are that as the minister will be 
always in the hands of the council, it may be that he 
will be led by the council sometimes to act irrespon¬ 
sibly in running the Police department ?—I think 
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Tim coustihtfvmml relation bet mm w Gmtvmar and HU 
Mtnittm Ja public eyes, the Governor is the top 
doff, and totally eclipses the Minister!. The general 
i mprt opon is that the latter can do nothing except 
with the approval o< the Governor. There is no thin g 
in the Government of India Act to jcitify this impiw- 
sioa. My reading of Section 32 (8) is that the 
Governor is bound to accept the advice of the 
Ministers; he can overrule them only, when he 
sees sufficient cause to differ from their opinion and 
in deciding what is a sufficient cause he is enjoined 
by his Instrument of Instructions "to have due 
regard to the relations of the Ministers with the 
Legislative Council and to the wishes of the people 
of the Province su expressed In’ thrir representatives 
therein ** The Joint Parliamen tary Committee have 
recommended that the Governor shoulil not overrule 
hidllinutenexcept under circumstance* which would 
justify his overruling 1 his executive council--vie. 
wherf hv any measures jiriH*v*ed. bv Ministers " the 
safetv. tranquillity or mfere^t.s of his province or any 
part thereof arr or may l*e in his judgment exarntiallv 
affected." 1 have eonsiMrntiv acted on this view of 
the respective positions of the Governor and his 
Ministers. I have always held (hat except in regard 
to matters as to which tbr lioveroors concurrence 
is by the Act or ruin made thereunder necessary, 
the Minister is the oub authority ; the Governor's 
apjwoval is not a condition precedent to his orders 
taking effect. That tliv tkivemor can veto the 
Minister's orders is another matter. Of course, if 
you feel th.it thrrr is solurliudy ybo is always 
watching you w ith a i ritual ryr and c.ui intervene 
if he likes, you c.uitiot avoid a »toniing ellect on 
your mental outlook. Hut that is vers- different lrom 
saving that the Ministers are powerless. 

The terms of bee 52 (Jfi arr. however, ho wide that 
they an- liable to lx- misunderstood. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that diflcrt-nt jieople—whether Governors 
or Ministers - should take different views of their 
right' and duties 

The pnsitum of Ministers in relation to tkr .\frml*rt 
of the Uterulnr Coutuil The Ministers and Members 
are espial m status and mv otticiai relations with 
them were cordial. 1 know the members have thrir 
view points just as Ministers have theirs, and these 
often do rot romcidr. Hut we had mutual apj’iTCia- 
tion of our rcsjwctive positions 1 d«* nnt think that 
thev were ever wilfullv obstructive or .issumrd 
sujmor au>. 

Secretaries I had surressivrlv three l.t'.S men 
as my Secretaries. 1 rannot sjrak tn»> highly of 
fhrm Thev wen* absolute I v loyal faithful and 
rrspectful. and 1 had never orcasinn to feel that 
l xx a use I was an Indian or inexperienced, thev fried 
to take anv undue adv antage r.l me l m titr con¬ 
trary. tliex did their hrst to urvlrr*«. »n>* mi and help 
forward my policy 1 often discus*?*.) my xiimruftie* 
with them and their advice was always helpful 
I* or mv secretaries I have nothing but praise 

(tpponents of the Reforms have oltrn tried to make 
capital out of the fact that secretaries have a right of 
access to the Governor and can take .tnv me to him 
without consulting the wishes of the Ministers If 
the Governor has any responsibility tor the adminis¬ 
tration of his Province, he should be kept amuainted 
with the actual course of administration. And. 
besides, the rule ajiplies equally to lx»th sides of the 
Government, their is no discrimination against the 
Ministers. Mv secretaries had their usual inter 
views with the Governor, but gave me.n<' reasons 
to suspect that they were in any wav unfair to me 

Heads of Departments The position of Heads of 
Departments is one of peculiar difficulty. Tii»*y 
w* experienced administrators and in a sense res¬ 
ponsible far the efficient administration of their 
departments. Until the Ministers came in they had 
prac twiTl y a free hand They have now to take 
cmfer* bom the ministers. The details, indeed, are 
left to them, bat the policy is shaped by the Ministers 
Differences with th* Monsters are inevitable. During 
the hrst few months of my Mmutry I had serious 


differen c e s with some of them (at one time I had as 
many as frve departmental heads to work with). 
Bnt I feh that their opposition sprang from a genuine 
conviction that my proposals would impair efficiency. 
Brought up in bureaucratic traditions their angle 
of vision must be somewhat different from that 
from which a .Minister would look at things. Bat. 
once my mind was made up, 1 had no hesitation 
is overruling them, and 1 saw that my orders were 
named oat. 

Under rules framed by the Governor of Assam 
under See. 49 (3)'of the Government of India Act 
for the transaction of business in his executive council 
and with his Ministers, all cases in which the ministers 
negative a recommendation or overrule a decision 
of a Head of Department must l< submitted to the 
Governor lx-fore orders are iviurd Many such refer 
rncex hod to be made in my time and 1 think 
in all important cases the Governor let me have my 
own way. I do not say that thc^ 1 departmental 
Heads' felt particularly happy under these altered 
conditions Hot Sir John Kerr with whom I worked 
most of my time mode it clear to them that they' 
were in every' way subordinate to the Ministers and 
must carry out their orders. As the Heads of lie- 
part men C», however, came to know me more and 
more and as I saw more and more of actual administra¬ 
tion, differences between them and me in essential 
matters became very few and we got on smoothly 
enough. During my time the policy of the 
Departments in my charge was In the main my policy. 

A question has often been asked me if I have 
ever Ixen overruled by any Governor. Mv answer 
is " no " If 1 had licrn overruled in any important 
matter I would not have been there for a minute 
lunger What actually happen* is this. All .im¬ 
portant matters, rsjwciaily the ones involving 
questions of principle are. under standing orders, 
submitted to the Governor Hr expresses his views. 
They may or may not coincide with those of the 
Ministers, in the latter event it is lor the Minister 
to decide whether he would ai.rrjq the Governor's 
views or stick to Ins own The question of veto 
would only arise if afteT xorwiidermg the Governor's 
xirw. hr sees no reason to change- In* mind and the 
difference is on a matter oi essential principle. We 
often personally discussed matters and discovered 
a ria media. There was no surrender of any essential 
principle on mv part Then* w e r e cases m which 
1 could not accept the (inventors advice and the 
Governor let me hAve my own way—there were 
others in which out of deference to his administrative 
rxi»encnrc 1 thought it prudent t«* follow his advice 
and subscournt rx-ents showed that in doing so I 
was wise In one instance in [particular the Governor 
saver! me fnrni making a mistake. I proposed a 
*. li.inge of a rather radical character He did not 
«>vi-rtii(< me —lor that was not hir John Kerr's 
wav—-Nnt put forward certain consideration* and 
,»»|x i«rd me to "wait until something had happened 
when tlic matter would be taken up ogam. 1 agreed. 
At the same time he Realised the gravity of the evils 
] w-a* anxious to root out and suggested an interim 
solution for my consideration. The suggestion 
exemplified the diHerence between an experienced 
administrator and an inexperienced enthusiast. 
Hi- plan ha* been working admirably well and I 
gcit credit for what was not ray work at all. it was 
not lone before 1 discovered my mistake I am 
grateful that the Gox-emor intervened with such 
good effect Once you leel that the Governor is 
genuinely anxious to help x-ou. you feel the more 
rradilv inclined to listrr. to his advice and once the 
liovernor knows that his Munster is honestly trying 
to do his duty he helps him m his endeaxuurs to 
the best of hi* ability Personal factors coant 
for so much m the working of a constitution so 
peculiar as I *yarchv My relations with the Governors 
with whom I worked were on the whole cordial. 
They were all anxious to support my authority and 

digmtj". 

The fact that we the Ministers got an so well with 
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the ■' .'>> cni.ir? w..iS in some quarters regarded aa an 
indsali.:; il.at were subservient. Nothing is 
hinner ir«i the- truth. Otxr task was tome time* 
u:-hd! but ue u-vight without flinching and almost 
alw.tv? MiM-rt-drd in carrying oar points. Referring 
ii. tn;> ui.itiamird accusation Sir John Kerr once 
rem-rsed ir».»t he wished he coo Id show some of 
rr.y ::ir* ?» -uv crctn. 

J -i k- hur -'in-tiMiy of Mtmtiers. The Governor 
nas u* 4 h.nnr js Ministers persons who have the 
roniidenrr ti»c House. When the party system 
is well iir% «••'• and there is a majority party in 
i.j» ui:.. 1 there i> no difficulty. 1 >unng the life of the 
first . !' t:n-rt was hardly any party. In choosing 

M.>. V..r.:*?e** Governor was mainly guided by 
the inmmuc worth of the members, the position 
they held in public life and the supposed necessity 
of representation of the majority communities in 
the Ministry The attempt was to find out men 
whom the council could fir expected to listen to. The 
sctxmd council saw the birth of the Swarajists. 
They were a strong party but in a minority and 
pledged not to accept office There was no other 
party worth thr name. The conditions in the 
present council are much thr same. Almost the 
MBW considerations therefore have all along guided 
the Governors in the choice of their Ministers Under 
such circumstances it is difficult fur Ministers to 
accept joint responsibility. 

' Daring the period that 1 was a Minuter. 1 had 
Isr a lew months a Hindu and for full three years 
a Muhammadan as my colleague. Each of us ilul his 
work without reference to the othrr Ad except for 
matters, which under Governor's ordeit were brought 
up before a joint meeting of the Member* and the 
Minartcrt. we knew very little of each other's work. 
There were things done by my colleague which I 
did not certainly approve and 1 dare say there were 
things which 1 did but which were not approved 
by him. But m council we supported each other 
with our votes He had the syinjuithy of some 
members uf the council. I had thr svmputhy of sonir 
others and wr rallied to each other's «upj>ort with 
our friends whenever necessary. 

Finance Iiefmrtmrnl. The provision that the 
Finance Department is to lv in charge of a rncmtwr 
of the Executive Council has been strongly criticised. 
Tb* justification for this provision is statesl to be 
econo m y, convenience and thr fart that the bulk 
of lb* revenue will fall to Ik- Spent by thr reserved 


‘ rMucb may be said on the other side but tti view 
dt the BUggre ti ons which I propose to make later 
OB, this point need nut t*c lal«ourrd. bulhre it to 
■uy that this rule has given nsr to much misunder¬ 
standing and suspicion and the charge has t«ern 
baeJ) levelled that the transferred subjects are 
duifll for the t>encfit of thrive reserved If I 
jMlirmber anght. we had notices of resolutions in 
flMUcil recommending that the Involution Rule No. 
M might hr altered so as to place thr Finance Depart- 
bttt is charge of a Minister In Assam, until 
tebrty, tb* Ministers had charge of spending depart- 
only and so great is the need for money in 
(bow departments that I cannot tliink of a time yet 
•km they will have had enough But I do not think 
tkutmrm if a Minister had been in charge of finance, 
the cnrrr-lA::.:* Jd have been less frequent or less 
load. lue g departments must be kept in 


that be should not be jr. r b.vrge of any «'.f the mam 
spending departments. Thi> wommer-dati' ji of 
the committee has not 1 w given effect to in Vssam 
because the province is«. n-.idr;«3ti too pouf to mJuige 
in this luxury. 

If under the present mnsTnutson a Minister liad 
heed placed in charge oi Finance. iii'* would 

have been extremely w.-t.» table I wi.u.«t i mainly 
have relaxed that jx.rtiviiu under t-'ie present 

circumstances. 

Tkt relation between'■He Finance Member and tb* 
A Unnters. Under Devolution rule 17 (0 the Finance 
Department is responsible for watching the state of 
the Local Government's balances. This has bees 
hr Id to justify the Finance member in calling trpoe 
the administrative departments not to incur new 
expenditu re even though sanctioned by the council, 
should he find in the course of the year that the 
revenue is not coming in as expected. The Finance 
Department often declines to examine and advise 
on schemes involving new expenditure on the ground 
that no money is likely to be available lor it. The 
consequence is that when money is available no 
scheme is ready lor examination and the Finance 
Member declines to provide for it. Besides, the 
Finance Department does not always confine itself 
to an examination of the financial aspect of a proposal 
but often goes into the policy underlying it. The 
mischief is obvious. The Minister ts res p o n sible 
to the Legislature while the Finance Member is 
not; for thr latter, therefore, to examine the policy 
of the former is open to grave objection. If a 
Minister thinks his staff is under-manned or under¬ 
paid. he luts got to satisf y thr Finance Department that 
this is so. Even that is not sufficient. The Finance 
Department considers itself free to object that if 
the minister's pnqiosaU w e re accepted other Depart¬ 
ments could with justice put forward similar proposals, 
for all of which it could not find money. I have also 
experienced on occasion* difficulty in getting the 
Finance I>iqvirtment to sanction rcappropnationa. 
In matters like these a Finance Minister would have 
In'en more svmjKitlirtu. and would if necessary be 
disposed to stretch a point in favour of the Ministers. 

Financial relations between Reserved and Trans¬ 
ferred Sulims In the distribution of the surplus 
revenue I do not think that the transferred depart¬ 
ments were unfairly treated. And I am not in favuar 
of a wjurvite purse. A separate puree must either 
arise from separate sources of revenue or a definite 
shar e cl tbc.ftpvincia]. revenues. Neither of these 
arrangrment* can be satisfactory. Again, if the 
purse were separate, the Ministers could have no 
say in rc-qwct of thr reserved subjects. With a 
joint purse, each side will have a say in respect of 
the other, and. assuming that .ill are interested in 
seeing the Reforms succeed, the advantage soil on 
the wholr lv on the popular side 

l nr attitude of the srnnes towards the Reforms and 
the Ministers In discussing the attitude of the 
services it should be recognised at the outset that 
thr I C.S overshadows all the other services, whether 
All-India or I*rovinriai. Mr. Lloyd George .spoke 
the truth when he said that I.C.S. is the ” steel 
frame " of the administration In fact, it would 
not be far from the truth if one were to say that on 
any question of administrative policy the attitude 
of the I.C S generally determines the attitude of 
thr other services This is only to be expected, for. 


* srate ■>; r:ij..:e:.cy—so also the departments con¬ 
cerned with ia» ,.nd order, and they together with 
the P.W I* jT->nme the bulk of thr revenues 
Thcsr have :o e provided for first A Finance 
Vnujtrr might rhaps make a cut here and a cut 
there b -Jt I rsu not suppose he could take away 
reso oeh fr om tfc? 'flexnbers to satisfy the need of the 
transSKToa drpamenta. It is the system rather 
than the man tea* u at fault. The Auditor General 
■sgjpKed before ;he Muddiman Committee that the 
Finance Men. ter should have no other functions. 
3^ aBBnuatf mainly oat of pecuniary cousidrra- 
Tiisti mod IIIul the suggestion so far aa to recommend 


apart from their great abilities, they occupy all the 
key* positions ui the field of administration. As 
to their attitude towards the Reforms, it should De 
remembered that they were brought up in the older 
traditions which made them protec a..: 
of the people. They were sudder * ... --4'. t-‘ 

play a very difierem role. Some o - . .er.?rr:-.:ri«l 

genuine doubts as to the wisdor- - • .r.j.n^e> 

introduced. Some even consoderr*.* :.vti £» re¬ 
volutionary. The new order of tliv• R-.t be 
altogether agreeable .to them. Yet t~- a 

duty cast on them, they put their dural .-ts to the 
wheel and I gladly acknowledge thr help I received 
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from them, from some of them I received the moat 
loyal co-opcration. Some other*, thoqgh net e qually 
enthariaatic,* yet did their part. Yet other* appealed 
pq be indifferent and yet carried oat order*. There 
were of coarse a few whom 1 respected to be secretly 
hostile, bet that does not alter my opinion that the 
service a* a whole «u anxious Jo help. . 

What is tree of the LC£. is federally true of the 
ote Att-ImH* ssrw i cm. The^Provinrial services, 
mapped pm pti cafty w they as* by Indians, of coons, 
wtm lshm tMl y primmed thbefcaage 

JsM fl s f i t sr s f i s wr . The usual procedure was to 
haws woekfy addhf of the m ambei* of the Govern¬ 
ment. At aeih metihgs imp orta n t questions arising 
in both sides of the Gswraaod used to be brought 
op generally at’the suggestion of the Governor and 
occasion ally at the request of the Member or the 
Minister^ c o n ce rned- There used to be a general 
discsssion and the opinion of the Government as 
a whole ascertained. When differences arose, search 
was often made for a a* madia and generally with 
success. These discussions had the important effect 
of enabling each side of the _ Government to know 
the minds of the otho- ride as regard the pohey jpf 
the departments in its charge, and, to* a certain 
extent, the general policy of the Government as a 
whole was influenced thereby, 

Dmws of tmhjtcU sole Reserved and Tmmsfe r re d , - 
I think more subjects could easily be transferred 
to the control of the Ministers. " Excise" and 
" Public Works" which were transferred in the 
other Provinces and " Forest" which was a trans¬ 
ferred subject in Bombay and Banna were reserved 
in Anam. According to the FurtCtkms Committee 
this was the natural consequence of ex c lud i n g the 
Hill and Frontier tracts which constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the whole province from the jur i sdiction 
of the reformed provincial government. ” The 
question of transfer of Forests hardly arises in a 
province where the greater part of the work in the 
department lies in excluded areas." " It is much 
the same with Public Works. Among the most 
important duties of this department are the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of hill and frontier 
roads ” while the roads in the valleys had been 
suggested by the P.WJ). Re-organisation Committee 
to be entrusted tn Local bodies. *' In the case of 
Excise too the existence of these excluded areas is 
a determining factor." *' Apart from this the 
liquor problem in the tea gardens presents special 
difficulties."---- - — 

The only answer I can give to the committee is 
that Excise has since been transferred but that none 
of the difficulties they anticipated has arisen. And 
I venture to predict that none of the difficulties will 
arise if Forests and Public Works are transferred. 
Nor is there any reason why these subjects, so far 
as the reformed areas are concerned, could not be 
transferred. Education is partly reserved and partly 
transferred, but this has given rise to no practical 
difficulties. 

The presence of the backward tracts has adversely 
affected us in other wars. We have no hand in the 
administration of these areas but have had to con¬ 
tribute about seven lakhs of rupees annually for 
their upkeep. The Stamp and the Court Fees Acts 
were amended in the teeth of strong opposition from 
the public. But they fetched only 3 lakhs of r u pees 
a year. If we had not these 7 lakhs to fend, we could 
avoid taxing ourselves at that time. To this subject 
I shall revert later on. 

The C a mm ed ami the Ministers. 1 think the council 
*• » whole appreciated the difficulties of the Ministers 
aad. should ifarif willing to help them. Personal 
a tt a ck s were very few, c ritic nun* being confined to 
what were considered their sins of omission and 
rimimiwtou. There was of course the militant 
s ect ion w h ic h prrtm dcd to wonder how any self- 
rrepnrtiag and patriotic Indian could accept the 
otine of the Mhristrr under the Dyarducal con¬ 
stitution. But I know thev knew the answer and 


if they kept on continnouriy harping on -the same 
string it was out of do iO-will towards those who had 
accepted the office but only aa a protest against the 
pr ese nt constitution. In aO nieasn iwi conducive 
to public good, the Minister* generally had the support 
of the member* i r res p e c tive of their political creed. 
The gpogril of course often. recommendations 

which the Minister* did not approve or amid not 
carry out hr want of hah or other mam Them 
we* naturally a mom of irritation. But the Munster* 
W riwxy* anxious to give effect to tbrir mris. 
2f they always could not . do a» it m becM— ** 
p rac tica l a rieimriti ator* they often saw dmub rantage* 
or difficulties which were not clear to the ordinary 
meenhwe To criticise isooe thing, to act is anetbar 
and this is nowhere more forcibly exemplified than 
in the fact that an ordinary member when ha becomes 
a MihJHer unoergoes a sort of metamorphosis in 
his mental outlook. Attempts have been made 
from tun* to time to reduce the salary of the Ministers, 
but they were the outcome of . a deari e to effect 
economy and not to spite them. Complaint* have 
been made that Ministers have often voted with the 
Government in support of measures of which they 
did nut at heart approve and that even when they 
openly disa p pro v ed of any Gov e rnm en t measure, 
they have refus ed to cast their vote a g a inst tt. The 
first is an assumption altogether unfo u nded , When 
we have differed from Government, we have with¬ 
held our vote. Sometimes the Government have 
modified their proposals to secure ov support. 
The other allegation is of count true, but thm was 
because the exigencies of the constitution required, 
as recommended by the Joint PxrtiamuDtary Com¬ 
mittee, that, hi open council, neither ride of the 
Government should oppose the other by reach or 
vote. It meat not ha fag o tto that the Miniature 
cannot afford to neglect the voting strength at the 
disposal of the Government. There la no majority 
party in council and the temper of the council is 
uncertain A good many members vote just as 
their fancy dictates. Many members have their 
eyes to the gallery and the prevailing temper of the 
}*ress. Having no party affiliation they have been 
found an occarions to ally themselves with avowed 
. wreckers. On occasions such as these, it is the 
Government su ppo rt that enabled the Miniature to 
do their duty. 

The Cammed ami the Governor. We most dis¬ 
tinguish be t we en the council as a body and the 
individual member* comprising it. Barring the 
Swarajist* who act to order from outside, the 
members interview the Governor and attend his 
partita ; and having had all honour and patronage 
in his gift he naturally exercises great influence. 
He, rather than the Minister, is approached lor 
redre ss of grievances even when they relate to a 
transferred department. I know that complaints 
have been made to him even against me. 

As for the council as a body it regards him as a 
bureaucrat who has been armed with exceptional 
powers over the council and the Mi nist er *. The 
power of certification is the one to which the greatest 
objection has been taken and which was in my time 
often exercised. Three cases arise on the reserved 
side and 1 remember having been once consulted. 
Opinion may differ as to the prop r iety of certificatim 
in all cases, but in some cases the Governor was 
almost compelled to certify. There is no justification 
for the Lmprrerioo that the Governor wantonly 
disregards council decisions. 

The influence of the Conned. The council influences 
the policy of the Government as a whole to an extent 
not generally recognised. Every decision of the 
council is carefully considered. It may not always 
be possible to give effect to it, but it is not without 
its effect. In TT,, ^ T 'E proposals the wishes of the 
council are always borne in mind and an attempt is 
made to meet them as far as practi cab l e . Especially 
is this so in the case of the transferred departments. 
As regards the reserved subjects, although the 
Governor-in-Council remains formally reepnoribln to 
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Parliament the Provincial Legislative Cooncilx are 
directly concerned m them. They are to legislate 
with regard to them, they are to discuss and deal 
with the Budget which contains provision* for t he m. 
Some of the members come into intimate touch with 
the administration through various committees. The 
Governor-in-Coo ocil can indeed secure legislation 
and obtain fundi in ipite of opposition from his 
Legislative Council, bat in shaping his course with 
regard to such subjects be has to take into account 
the important factor of his relations with the Legis¬ 
lative Council and and it* Minister*. The Legislative 
Council’s sphere of influence therefore extends beyond 
the actual area of transferred departments. 

The fact that the council resolutions are mere 
recommendations as also the fact that the Governor 
poss es s es powers of c ert ificati on ha v e tend e d p er 
ceptibly to weaken the sense of responsibility of the 
councillors. Sometimes proposals have been made 
without regard to their logical consequences because 
the members knew that the Government had the 
power to prevent the mischief and would certainly 
step in. Ordinarily, luiwever, the Assam Legislative 
Council has acted with a due sense of its responsi¬ 
bility and the Province owes a lot to it. 

The futurt constitution of Jndtm. The Central 
Government consists of the Governor-General and 
his Executive Council. They are responsible to 
Parliament and not to the Indian electorate. The 
latter have no voice in tb«r appointment nor can 
they turn them out of office by their vote. At the 
Hpe time, the Legislative Assembly contains an 
cjfcted majority and can even discuss military and 
political expenditure. The result has been as could 
well be anticipated. The Assembly has no consti¬ 
tutional responsibility for carrying on the business 
of Government and need not be reasonable The 
Governor-General has emergency powers to overcome 
deadlocks. While, therefore, the Government accuses 
the Assembly of want of a sense of responsibility, 
the people accuse the Government of unmitigated 
autocracy. An irresponsible executive and an 
elected legislature can ill assort together. No 
wonder that there has been a persistent demand for 
reform of the Central Government. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsfurd Report 
have given a picture of the future constitution of 
India which in its mam outlines has received public 
approval in India :—** Our conception of the eventual 
future of India is a sisterhood of States self governing 
in ah matters of purely local and provincial Interest, 
hi some cases corresponding to existing provinces, 
in others perhaps modified in area according to the 
character and economic interests of their people. 
Over this congeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, increasingly repre sentative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them ; dealing with 
matters, both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India ; acting a« arbiter in 
toter-State relations, and representing the imprests 
of all India on equal terms with the self gnvermng 
nnits of the British Emp»re In tins picture there 
is a place also for the Native States It is possible 
that they too will wish to be associated for certain 
purposes with the organization of British India in 
■•ch * way as to dedicate their peculiar quahtir-c 
to the common service without loss of individuality." 

The same ideal was foreshadowed as early as 1911 
i» the Coronation Durbar Despatch to the Secrrtarv 
Of State for India from Lord Hardinge s Government. 

" The only possible solution of the difficulty would 
appear to be gradually to give the provinces a 
larger measure of self-government until at last India 
would consist of a number of a dminis trations 
autonomous m all provincial affair s with the Gov ern 
of India above them all and possessing power 
to inte rfere in cases of misgove rn mm t but ord inar ily 
restricti ng their functions to matters of Imperial 
The Indian National Congress has 
dodaxwl itself in favuor of full responsible govern 
federal type. Dr. Besant’sCommonwealth 
of Ipda Bill is an attempt to evolve a federal 


constitution suited to the peculiar conditions of India 
and has influential backing. The question therefore 
is—Should we he justified in pre s s ing far introduction 
of responsibility m the Central Government at the 
present state of o«r political development ? Opinions 
are sharply divided. To many it would he a leap 
in the darkness. Others foresee no evil consequences. 
Personally, I incline to the view that we should 
wait until we have had experience of the working 
of responsible government in the provinces. 

The Central Government has to deal with problem* 
which in their range and complexity far «rec—d any 
that may fall to any provincial Government. 
Responsibilities which may without undue risks be 
entrusted to the people in the provincial sphere, it 
may be positively unsafe to entrust to them in the 
s ph ere of th e Central Govtsnment until we have an 
electorate adequately numerous and capable of 
understanding the issues and controlling the 
executive. 1 am aware that it has been suggested 
that a system of Dyarchy should be introduced in the 
Central Government, defence and foreign relations 
being reserved, and the rest being transferred to the 
control of the elected representatives of the people. 
Constitution-making is not perhaps difficult on paper 
and the above pro p osal has its attractions. Bet 
the evils of Dyarchy will be there apart from the 
novelty of the suggeated change. 

No constitution based on academic considerations 
will be s safe one. I am, however, clear that the 
Central Government should be so constituted as to 
make it more representative of Indian opinion and 
more amenable to the influence of the Assembly. 
Having had no experience of the actual working of 
the Central Government, I am not in a position to 
suggest what changes would best conduce to that 
result. It will be something if in the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council there is a majority of 
Indians and selections are made from people who 
more or Ins enjoy the confidence of the public. 

I am also clear that the Secretary of State s 
control over the Government of India should be 
considerably relaxed, especially when the Government 
ol India anil the Indian Legislature are in agreement. 

I concede that so long as the Parliament remains 
resjxmsible for the good government of India—and 
that responsibility will continue until there is a 
properly trained electorate to take its place—the 
l*arh«unent cannot divert itself of all control. But 
the Government of India is in more intimate touch 
with Indian conditions than the Secretary of State 
and the control of the latter should be reduced to 
the minimum possible. 

I have suggested complete autonomy for the 
l*rt»vmces. But, however desirable it may be, we 
must take care that as the result of it the Provinces 
do not fall apart. The Central Government should 
lie armed with jxiwrrs to intervene when necessary. 
In India the forces of disruption are many and they 
can only lie controlled by a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment. iTovinnol autonomy cannot mean absolute 
independence, for there can 1* nu federation if the 
constituent parts are absolutely above the Federal 
Government. 

Hrpresentaii-m if Assam m the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State. Assam is very inadequately 
rrpresented in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. According to population basis 
she is entitled to more seated. At pres e n t she sends 
two,Hindus, one Muhammadan, and one European to 
the Legislative Assembly : and one Hindn every 
term aud one Muhammadan every other term to the 
Council of State. The representation is practically 
nominal. I also think, that the number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly should be increased. 
British India is too big to be adequately represented 
by 104 members. And further, the members of the 
Assembly should all be elected except of course the 
official members. 

Provincial Governments. As for the Provincial 
Governments, I think there is practical unanimity 
in the country thaf Dyarchy should be scrapped n*»t 
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only because of its inherent delects bat also bacme 
the poetically-mmded Indians are thoroughly against 
it and few will be found willing to work it for another 
torn. No constitution can have any chance which 
has □ot l»ehind it the good will of those who will be 
called -upon to work it. 

The last eight years have demonstrated the 
capacity of Indians for self-government and 1 have 
no hesitation in suggesting that all the subjects 
should be transferred to the control of the Ministers. 
The Governor would of course retain his veto and 
his power of dissolving the Council, and as a further 
safeguard I would invest the Indian Legialature with 
powers to withdraw- any subject from provincial 
control should puLln interests so require 

It might lw areur«l that when you provide so many 
checks, you uuplv. indirectly at least, that yuut 
jit-ujile are not \et fit l-ir responsible government 
My answer is that responsibility can imlv It taught 
hv giving (ipjKirtniliHr.s tor its exercise You provide 
checks in order to minimise risks and prevent and 
undo rmsihiei 

. 1 w-ould also have a Second (handier of the 
Jyn\m«.ul i.egulature. Even in more advaiti.nl 
countries its necessity lias l>reu Celt and recognised 
" as a valuable check on the jKjwMhly too radical 
proclivities uf a lower Hour " There is of course 
the other side nf the |itcture, but I believe its 
advantages far outweigh tlie disadvantages hkrlv 
to result irom it. There is no real democracy in any 
country 1‘ariv or “ interests " govern with some 
fiction of the consent of the governed. and a lower 
Oiainlirr is not really denim ral»c It is an oligarchy 
in the garb ot drill*v racy and the existence ot the 
Snomt i hamU-r. while j>rr forming a useful function, 
will not make the constitution any the less democratic. 

Etrchvair t would give a vote to every man w ho 
is literate This will not only encourage literacy 
but also enfranchise .» vrrv large numlvr uf educated 
jwsijde wTu». under the existing franchise, have no 
votes, but who lltiliirtK I* ]N.liti(Uii thought in no small 
degree I would also give a vole to every man who 
Jvivs any direct tax 1 he f.irt that one is a tax 
pave: ought to Ik- rnougli What will l«e the per¬ 
centage of the volets in the total population I am 
not in a jKi.sition to s.iv. but we must rvrnemUr tliat. 
at the time of the Kctorm Act of Itdts. only 51 p.c. 
were enfranchised in England. 

Indians are suiter and intelligent. and inheritors 
ol an ancient civilisation to which representative 
institutions were not unknown, ami. in spite «>i llicir 
illiteracy, ran understand things It is possible to 
exaggerate th«» draw lurks n| dlllrrarv but I have 
Ion nil. m the loursr ot im vie* tioneering campaign.-, 
that il thing' are explained in him even an oruin.irv 
< idm-.il,,.r can take an intelligent view c»f thmi I 
don-h say tiut .ill unlinan i-hxtm lias any i .iit* .-ption 
«•! hi.- tun. lj*.ii in the .'•tab •»: that he has learn’ the 
)N>tcm'\ or the use of his \me or that any degree ot 
organic connection ha> vet l*rrtt r-ttubhshixl between 
tlir electorate atui the legislature things nlmtl are 
considered essential to the proper functioning oi a 
democratic constitution Hut. i* wo an to wait 
until every voter has Immiu as taixihie a> a voter 
in England or America. we should have to wait !■»’ 
It'rlups a ccnturv vet Alter ali :t i> tin educated 
jK-ople who create opinions Given responsibility, 
they will educate the mass and. in thi process 
themselves learn to appreciate the sigmticantv o. 
democracy better. It is often said that it is alter 
long and laborious stages that democracy has even 
established in other countries and we cannot avoid 
the same process, but we have the advantage of the 
experience of other countries and can move faster 

Eisdoral Lhruums. At present, for toe general 
constituencies uj .Assam, a suMivisiun is generally 
the unit, irrespective of its size or population It is 
too big and having regard to the dimculties of 
communication the constituencies ought to be smaller. 

I think one member for each lakh at population will 
not only secure adequate representation but also 
considerably reduce the sue of the constituencies. 


EAdiosi. We have got the hahot system of 
-voting.’ bet little secrecy is observed and the polling 
officers cannot often keep control. This is, in most 
case*, doe to defective arrangements of the potlidg 
booths which are generally school buildings. The 
poor voter has often to vote under the very gaze of 
the candidates or their supporters and at dose 
quarters from them. The namber-of polling stations 
is again too small. Each of them u intended to 
serve a radius of about 5 miles—but some voters are 
required to travel longer distances This not only 
affects the number of "votes recorded bat also adds 
to the election expenses. Absence ol a sufficient 
numtier of reliable polling officers is the excuse put 
torw-anl This u probably true, but, you cannot 
withhold proper facilities from electors for this 
reason. G*uru p tu>nw pr ev ail to an appreciable extent 
nor onlv in the shajie ot pecuniary bribes, but also in 
uthrr siutj>e» such a» undue iuiIucolc, coercion, 
promises oi advancement and so forth but, jverlutps. 
these art- unavoidable, at any rate in early stages. 
In hi> l«Mik on Modern lieinocrucies (Itrfj)- Uryte 
referring to elections ui Canada remarks :—“ bribery, 
howrvrr, is lint rare. The laws enacted an lines 
found effective in England foiled to restrain these 
malpractices, usually managed by underlings and 
apparently by Uith parties alike. Happening to 
hear a politician complain bitterly of the heavy 
cyw-ndilurr hv the opjiowitr party which had caused 
the defeat of his own. I enquired why petitions hail 
not tiern mure largely presented by the losing aide 
and was answered that things might have come out 
which were letter lilt in darkness Each side lcjl 
bnlKst l»rv.aise it l*chevrd the other tu be bnbiug 
and the wealthier party got the !x»t of it ; for money 
counts here as in most countries and campaign 
funds are thought judi.qwnx.ibir ” Election expenses 
have gone up very much and if things continue as 
at present, it is but the neb who alone will contest. 
The really deserving but poor talks will have little 
chaticr. The present council does not contain the 
Iwst men of Assam There are vimr people who 
ought not to have I wen there, and would not have 
lwen there but lor their wealth 

Joint n*hi Srfiaratr fcUctoratc I am for joint 
electorates, with seat.- reserved lor communities 
which arc in a minority in any province should the 
Tatter so desire. At present the minor comniunitirs 
tlaim not only reservation of seat- but also communal 
clpcttiralrs. The Malionirdun- Gaim tlie same even 
where they are in a majority. The disadvantages of 
communal electorates are obvious, but joint 
electorates will not of themselves breed and foster 
a sense ol national life unless and until the coni 
mumtirs contented realist** tlie identity uf their 
interests Where this rrahsition is absent, joint 
elcvp‘rates will oiilv * rr.ite a -eiw i,t grievance and 
luruirr einoitter t^rime-aireaov overstrained Where 
tiirreiure. the desire lor a sejsiratc electorate is 
strong I think it would r* wi-rr t<■ recognise it until 
the lon-tirorricie- f**r«errted realist it- undoubtrd 
«-v il* 

Hut on what b.L-i- are th- vats to Ik- allotted ■ 
Mah-'im-dans claim or. the basis ot jiopuLitum w here 
thev a r i in .» niJtonty. and sjev lal reprAcntatlutl 
wlure tnev happen to Li* in a r.im.-ritv Europeans 
anil Anglo-Indian- claim oil the Im.ms ol their 
“interests at stake" To mt none o! -these bases 
seem- to l*- fair European aiul Anglo ludiar. can 
never be numerous enough to do without the helj’ 
of tor Indians and should learn to rely more and 
more on Indians cffily. thev should l»e allowed 
opportunities uf representing their views and needa. 

lhe jK>puiatiur. i»asLs would not always be fair. 
If a rommunitv pay- WJ pi. ot the taxes, but forms 
only 4t» p c o: the jxipuLiuon and is given representa¬ 
tion to the extent ol -W) p c. only, toe consequence 
would be that other pevpie will, fiy virtue of their 
numerical superiority, spend the money it pays into 
the Exchequer. In reserving seats, consideration* 
such a$ the taxes paid by a community, its progress m 
educaDoa and the number of voters it supplies 
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ought also to be given weight along with the numerical 
strength 

I wish car Muhammadan brethren did not claim 
fcpei ioJ representation. This only serves to estrange 
feeling* If popula tio n ii to be the basis of represent - 
atK>n. I do not see why it should not be applicable 
to minor communities as well. 

7 nr centposition of Mr Legislative Council and Iks 
Second Chamber. The Legislative Council should 
only consist of elected members while the Second 
Chamber should contain a nominated element as 
well. The mutual relations between the two Houses 
as also the constitution of the Second Chamber are 
matters on which I do not wish to express any 
opinion at this stage. 

Ministry. In appointing Ministers the Governor 

should follow_the Fngluh—prat.ucs. lie should 

appoint thr I*nrne Minister from the majority party 
aiul leave to the latter the apj>umtnu-nt ol the other 
Ministers In the alisrm e of a majority .party the 
right course tor him would br tu ask the Council 
to elect its own Ministers. Such a Ministry may be 
expected to command a working majority. Hitherto, 
Ministers have been apjtfiintrtl in Assam so as to 
grve one Minister to each \ alley, one of whom, again, 
has to be a Muhammadan. It was possible, until the 
last council, to get outstanding men who would 
satisfy these tests Hut the composition of the 
present Ministry has given nse to widespread 
dissa tisfaction and if tummunal considerations hud 
not been given undue weight u better jiernonnel 
could certainly be secured. 

The responnilulity of the Ministers should be joint 
as in the British l (institution Thr almcricr of joint 
responsibility affect* the solidarity of the Govern¬ 
ment and tend* to encourage disunion and intrigue. 

The }*ublu Services ( Ommitnun. Experience of 
the working of democracy in other countries has 
shown that in order to secure an efficient Civil 
Service it is essential that the sen-ices should l>c 
protected from political and personal influence* and 
given stability and security In Canada. Australia 
and South Atnca they have got l'ubhc Services 
Acts regulating the position and control of the 
lAiblic Services and the duty of administering these 
Acts has been entrusted to a 1‘ublic Service Com- 
mission. The (iovernment of India Act provides 
for the appointment of a l'ubhc. Service Commission 
to discharge " in regard to recruitment and control 
of the l’ubhc service* in India ituch function* a* 
-may _be ass ig ned therein by rules made by tiie 
Secretary of State in Council.” We have got a 
Public Service Commission appointed by tb«- Sen retarv 
of State in Council, but no l’ubhc Service Acts I 
am strongly of npimun that, in tlie interests ol purity 
and cfhciemv of administration, legislation shouid 
be undertaken t.. deal with thr matter 1 think, 
further, that it is the c entrai legislature tluit should 
legislate ; lor. among other things, this will help 
in setting » uiiilorm standard of administration 
throughout British India The Art or Acts would 
make pro* isiuns regulating standards ul •pi.tliinatiotis 
methods of recruitment, condition' o' sitvici . 
pay, allowance*, discipline and conduct. 

Recruitment may be made outside India l>\ the 
Pubhc Services Commission through such agciuy 
as it may dceai suitable. 

All appointments will Ik.' made by thr Government 
of India in which the ultimate control wid Ik- vested. 

1 am aware of the strong objections that the 
Rntiv^ eiiincnt in the All-India Services will take 
to this transference of control to the Indian tfovem- 
ment. but it should not be difficult to provide bv 
legislation suitable safeguards for the protection of 
thru inter-sts. We prateluliy appreciate the good 
work that the British element in the diderent Civil 
Services ol India have done and I personally think 
that lintish Officers will be very much in requisition 
by the Ministers for years yet. But the position of 
the All-India Services has an important bearing on 
•the constitutional development of India, and il^ndia 
is to continue as part of the British Empire we have 


a right to expect the Bkatahci to be reasonable. 
We only wish to »■ inflate their jxmtiqn is India 
to tnat of the permanent Civil Service* m their own 
country. 

The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service are recruited for Aiwtx as far the other 
Province*, by the Secretary of State. The Provincial 
and aomt of the subordinate service* are recruited 
by Selection Boards which cocnwt of members 
nominated by the Government. The proceeding* of 
the Board do not inspire public Confidence'. People 
fail to discover is them any uni farm principle. 
Outstanding candidate* have often bees rejected in 
favour of candidate* with but poor qualification*. 
What are called communal consider a tic m an- 
really political. There are territorial consider*tiunj 
too—so many appointments for this valley , s o ma n y 
for the other. The result has been unfortunate. 
Our service* compare very unfavourably with the 
torresjioudmg ones in the neighbouring Province. 
There lias been a deterioration of the standard of 
ail ministration and I regret to have to observe 
that the honesty of the services is also being gradually 
abetted. 

I liave already suggested that the method* of 
recruitment, qualification* of candidate*, etc., should 
Im* laid down by the Indian Legislature. I would 
only remark that the competitive test has been 
found to Im- the best test everywhere. It may not 
be the ideal test, but undoubtedly come* nearest to 
it. I am no iM-lirvcr m communal re p res en tation* 
in service*. The so-called advantages are far out¬ 
weighed by the deterioration of efficiency The best 
public servant is hr who can serve the public best. 
I liave lieard it said that a mere educational test is 
not a sure test. Neither u any other. But as a 
general pro]Kwiti«>n it may be stated that the 
poMCMion ol high educational qualifications implies 
the jKuwexaion of the other requisite qualities. 

The Assam Government has consistently opposed a 
competitive test Apart from the supposed necessity 
of communal representation in tiie services, the 
presence of tin- backward tracts is urged aa a ground 
for its opposition. Unless it i» contended that the 
intellectuals of the plains district* air ill-fitted for 
srrvue tu those areas, there is hardly any sense in 
this attitude. 

1 rmb’nal Redistribution My own view is that 
th* w hole ol Assam should be transferred to Bengal, 
or, rather, that the plain district*ohoukl be transferred 
Mini ilw hill district* made over to the Government 
of India to be administered by the Government of 
Bengal as an agency area. There arr officials who 
entertain a similar view. The ninth drspatch on the 
Reforms refers to this opinion, but the Government 
of India declined to go into the question on the 
ground that the demand should come from the 
jii'ph themselves 

I lu re are mainly two objections taken to the 
pre jM'sal The first i- that the amalgamated pro vim e 
will b» too Urge for a single administration ; and, 
the second is that the people of the Assam A alley 
are opposed to it T he first ground is hardly tenable. 
Bengal, as it is. is too small for a Governorship. Not 
very many years ago Bengal, Bihar and Unssa 
constituted one Lieutenant Governorship. It is 
true tiia: the Relorms have increased the pressure 
and strain on the Government, but there ore .now 
4 mem tiers ui the Executive Gouncil and 2 Ministers 
(whose number may also be increased) and they may 
be expected to be able to cope with the work. The 
Assam districts are now easily accessible. The 
second objection is based mainly ou selfish consider¬ 
ations. The people of the Assam Valley occupy a 
privileged position and nubody would part with his 
privileges so Jong a> :«• touvi help They frar they 
say. that in case o: transfer. their individuality will 
tie merged into tlia: o: the Iwr.gaiis. But chert: is 
so much common l«ctween tnr Assamese and the 
Bengalis that this argument is almost pointless. 
Place a Bengalee lad and an .Assamese hal side by 
side, you will han Uv know the one from the othet. 
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If we are to be a nation, we should try to get nd of 
artificial drilereuces instead of magnifying small ones 
or creating them where there are none. 

A*sam, as it is. is but an appanage of Bengal. 
There are so many thing* far which it has to depend 
nh its neighbour tliat. if asked to stand by itself, it 
woukl find itself at sea Assam has no High Coart. 
no L'niversity, no Engineering or Medical College, 
or other high educational institutions, for all of which 
it has to rely an its neighbour's generosity. Again, 
the development of the resources of Assam requires 
capital and enterprise which is not available in the 
pro vine* itself. In the extent of its territory it is 
not much behind Bengal, but it is far richer in its 
natural resources, which are however lying untapped. 
The reclamation of the Assam jungles u going on 
through 

migrated by lakhs and are still migrating, 
cannot find enough people for the purpose 
the connection is so intimate and many-sided, amal¬ 
gamation is but a natural process 

In the redistribution of provinces, sentiment alone 
cannot be the go\ ermng factor. Other considerations 
arise and must l»e given due weight. There is little 
against amalgamation except sentimental objection* 
on the part of a section of the people. The reason 
in favour u( it urr Jar weightier and should, in the 
interest of all Concerned, prevail. 

There ha* l>rrn a demand for transfer of Svlhet 
to Bengal which was reinforced by resolutions in 
the local legislative Council. t'Arhar wishes to 
remain in Assam, but if Svlhet goes out it is not 
preparrd to l>e Irlt liehind. There n also n demand 
in Goalpun for its transfer 

If there i* a caw (or the transfer of Svlhet, thrrr i» 
an equally strong case for the transfer of Goa I par a 
and the plain* ]K>rti<»n at least of the district of 
Cachar which are Bengali-speaking . for the chief 
reason urged as justifying the demand is that all the 
Bengali-speaking districts have a right to ask to lie 
amalgamated with Bengal. It should Ik- added that 
in Gonlpani there is a gmxl prnjxirtinn of Assamese- 
speaking people as well. 

The demand for the transfer of Svlhet is not w> 
strong now as kfnrr The Mahnnicditn* almost 
as a community now seem opposed to it and there 
ha* brcr\ a revulsion of feeling on the |>art of not a 
frw Hindu* I voted in favour of the resolution 
moved in council for its transfer, some time ago. 
liecausr, I had given the pledge tu my constituency 
to support it and the vast majority of edurated 
Hindu* and Mahnnirdans were then in favour 
But. in mv note ms a nienitwr of the (Im-rmnicnt I 
jionitrd out the diffuultie- and disadvantages of the 
step I enclose a »opy of th.»t note for reference 

N«*IL 

Mv views on tin* question have been well known 
to His lAii'llrmi the Acting Governor for years 1 
wish to Ik* in Bengal and that for reasons which lii> 
Excellency is well aware of 

Since 1 lisamr a niemltrr of the Council I Wean 
to take interest in all parts of the pnaimr and in my 
Budget sj>eech of the second year of the first Re form 
Council advocated that tlie whole of Assam should 
gc» to Bengal, and the more 1 think of the matter the 
more convinced do I feel that that is the proper 
course. I shall state my reasons briefly. 

The total population of Assam is 7 MM* 2:jn 
according to the Census report of UCM, of this 
8.S34.81& are Bengali-speaking and 1.718.'71- are 
Aasamae-xpeaking, the rest, •J.lfi.iagl N*;nc 
primitive tribes in different stages of civilisation and 
sp eakin g a number of larguares. 

The provuser is therefore e*«« r.'i.dlv ;. 
speaking province and is by hurt is to pc whv not the 
rest i - 

Again; if SvJbet goes, can the ilium of Cacha." and 
Goa)para be resisted ? If the wishes of the people 
and racial amruty .err any criteria, these two districts 
have the some claim a* Svlhet. a His Excellency Sir 


John Kerr, in hi? prorogati.fi speech indicated a* 
much (so far a? regards Goaipara) ; the population 
of Catharsis 527.228. of whom 313 7W7 are Bengali- 

apeaking. The population of Goalpara n 782.528, 
of whom 405,710 are Bengali -speaking 

If the writhe* of the majority are to prevail theae 
district* must go. Even Sylhet is not unanimous. 
Apart from the masses who cannot be expected to 
understand the issues, there is some difference of 
opinion even among the educated dames. I do not 
see on what ground Cochar and Goal para can be 
resisted. The question is not whether Cachar mod 
Goal para ever formed part of Bengal; that is 
immaterial. The question is, are the inhabitants— 
the majority—Bengali-speaking ? Even the 'Ahoms 
are not the original inhabitants of this province. 

If hylbet. Cachar and Goalpara go to Bengal what 
remain* of Assam 1 Only the 5 districts of the 
Assam proper ami the Hill district*. Can they form 
an administration f 

Again, il Svlhet Jnne goes, over 25 lakhs of the 
Renguh-.s]M*akmi! jn-uple go away What altout the 
remaining lg iaklis r The Bengali* wlm were the 
predummant jieople in the province, wAl at once sink 
down to a very secondary position. As a Bengali, 
i (cel for them anil would naturally like to take them 
with us 

Thm again, if the Muhammadan* of the Surma 
Valley, or even of bvlhrt. go away, the Muhammadan* 
of the A*«am Valiev will be in a minority and ioae 
the strong position they now hold. 1 have spoken to 
Homr Muliammailan gentlemen of the Assam Valley 
and they fully realise th£ danger. 

Mien again, if tomjwtstion brings out the mettle 
in men. then tiic Assamese will sutler lor want of 
]«eopU- to compete with. 

Lakh* of Bengal j*eoj*lr are migrating to Aiuiam : 
the influx will rontinur as Assam is the natural field 
lor rx|Uin*ion of the surplus population of Bengal. 
If checked. Bengal may retaliate, ax it will certainly 
Ik- justified when it twcoine* autonomous Where 
will Assam then Ik- ' 

To me. it serins, the solution lies in transferring 
all the plains districts t«> Bengal Tlie Hill districts 
should Ik* administered by the Central Government 
through the Government of Bengal an an Agency 
area. This will also relieve the plain* districts of 
the burden of maintaining the Hill districts at thnr 
own cost (some 7 lakhs). 

I know it is Mid that Bengal with Assam will be 
tm heavy m charge. That is hardly correct. Bv 
transfrmug the plain* districts wre merely .add a 
division Svlhet and Cachar will go with the Chitta¬ 
gong Division whuh is admittedly ti*i small, the six 
Assam Valley distmt* will form a Corn miss KKiership 
As it i-. Bengal is tivi small a r barge for a Governor 
and a < ountii of 1 Executive Mrml*ep; 

And we must n>d fi>rg**t that iwmgai Bcliar and 
tm«a for rears formed a Lieutenant Governorship 

If l .abar has spoken out its mind—viz., that, if 
>\Ihcl g‘K-.-. it must also go—taMljsira is not inactive 
It i-. nn'Mii" m tin- matter and is just waiting to see 
what Incomes of Sylhet 

Minus bylhet, Goalpara will Ik; the only per- 
nianently settled district in the province in the midst 
of ;i iiundwr ol temporarily-set tied districts—the 
danger is not fanciful and tnialpara knows it. 

17th July. IfWj 1\ C. DATTA 


I have only to add that two leading public men of 
a neighbouring district warned me that we w*rre 
far from wise in agitating for the transfer ; they 
pointed out how little attention they got from the 
Government of Bengal and how privileged was the 
we were occupying in Assam. It is curious 
while thousands of people from Bengal are 
tv i.tmually migrating to the Assam Valley, we are 
ti/isig to dear out of Assam. 

In t!iis connection. I should like to mention that 
the :>.jcy of the Parliament in regard to backward 
tracts is open to grave objections. They have been 


Assam 
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placed outjidr the Keiurms And art: suppos'd to tie 
the sprrmJ tart of Lne GovemvTT-tn Council. Sv; 
why sh'.'cid this *x- *o ? By isolating them yi>u are 
blockuu’ Oil <*av u- ad contact with tnr p'.ain- jier■:/.*■ 
Thry are our nei«.c hours arid we are mi/Nt 
interested m them The Li^isiative tours.il ij.-.v.i 1 
have the same j>. wer* octr these tract.- a.- ■■^rr ::;r 
plain* jAini.'Ua. Coataut With the plains tx-cpie i- 
i far nioic ;«i’.ent agewey lor Hv ihing the him people 
than air.ihmg that the Government cu da. The 
Khans w-juid not have been what they are, but for 
ontau with the Bengil— and the Aasamcoe. In 
kiv u.tc *• J am not unmindful of the great services 
chat liir r.s.inonarien have done and are doing in 
tills : mu*-. ■ :• ft. 

liica ^if we are not to have any part or lot 

m the administratioa of the backward tract* why 
ihould we lie .made to pay tor them ? As it u, we 
|ie contributing annually something like 7 lakhs 
lor thnr maintenance and at one time we had to 
raise additional revenue to meet this deficit. I 
tiavc protested against this, both as an ordinary 
member of the Council and as a Minister, and 1 know 
that the Government of Assam did go tip to the 
[iovemment of India for a subsidy to rover this 
tabes t. but, of courts, to no effect. 

If the backward tracts an to continue as part* of 
Assam, they should be brought within the pair of 
the Reforms and, cooaideruig that Assam is a jiour 
province, the Government of India slwjuld give it a 
mbsidy to cover the charges for their administration 
Local Self-Govtnmrnt. We have the Annum 
Municipal Act for the urban ureas, the Assam L** *1 
tall-government Act and the Assam Rural Self- 
government Act for the non-urban areas. 1 tic first 
sad the last Act were passed by the Reformed 
Lowodl which has also amended the thml Act pu*»nj 
in 1914. 

A ti wm Rural Sr If-Gotti. Act. The Rural Self* 
foveramenl Act has been enacted to give the people 
if the village an opportunity to manage the utlairs 
of the village. 

It is an attempt to revive, in a form possible under 
modem conditions, the old village communities la 
mch village there is to be a l>ody called the Village 
Authority which will be elected by male adult 
saffiuf e and will have charge of such matters as water 
supply, roads, drainage, jungle clearing, medical 
Muds and so forth. Provision has lwen made for 
tbs creation of a Village Development Fund to which 
contributions will mainly come from the provincial 
ItksBiass. The Village Authority will have no 
|unoral power of taxation, but can raise funds for 
say specific work of public utility. There are also 
provisions for its taking charge of primary education 
sad of dispensation of justice in petty matters. 

There was indeed a provision (or the creation of 
Village Authorities in the Assam Local Self-gov em¬ 
inent Act of 1915 and a number of Village Authorities 
hud actually come into being, but they suffered from 
the disability that they were subordinate to the 
Local Boards and could only perfunn such functions 
■■ the Utter might choose to entrust to them. The 
position was not calculated to develop the spirit of 
■tf-government in villagers. I'ndcr the Assam 
Rhral Self government Act. the Village Authorities 
hav« b ee n taken aw»> from the control of the Lrxal 
Boards and placed upon an independent footing. 
The Act is full of possibilities and should be j»ro]«erly 
w lied, 1 am afraid it has not received the attention 
it iiT-^rves other from the Government or Irom the 

Lou tv J. 

- An mm Local Sr IJ-Government Act. Lid ike 

Beric*^ we have no District Boards in Assam. Our 
l-oi al Boards are independent bodies with separate 
r«%enuta of their own while the Local Boards m 
Rengai an mere agents of District Boards. While 
c is something to be said in favour of the District 
system, it sutlers from the evil of centralisation 
th os e who have had experience of the working 
fcl both the systems consider the Assam system as 

mure iiMrui ni n 


The ti-rmorial jurisdiction of a Local Board is 
ij-.-ei.»er^!vr with tne subdivision of s district md 
«ra_L 1 K>ks after the needs of the subdivision as a 
w Ti.tr Lcn.at Government exes th^ number 

■ : n- of (-...ft Board, nut les* than luur-fmbs 
wn.yn must be elected. The rest are to lie 
by the iWivemm'.nt. The qualifications 
the v.*u*r are also prescrdxd by rales made by 
Government. An amendment of the Art to do 
away with nomination a>n* ether was rejected hv 
the CouiKiL I was the sponsor of tliat umj-ndinci.: 
and still adhere t" my view 1 he recent iinnimaluin- 
to the varioo- l.»w J Hoards have shown that il«-, 
are made on no consistent and intelligible principle 
and often serve to defeat the wishes of the elected 
majority 

lu addition to the evils of nomination, there are 

are distributed between Hindus and Mahomedoiu 
and Tea plan ten with special electorates far each 
community. To have special representation on the 
Legislative Councils Is bad enough, to insist on having 
it cm Local Bodies is almost suicidal. If we cannot 
trust each other in the sphere of local self-government, 
we shall never come to trust each other iu higher 
spheres where larger and more important interests 
are negotiated. If we wish to see India self-governing 
we must cure ourselves of oar communal proclivities 
I hope communal representation on the Local Boards 
will be abolished. 

Franchise. The franchise for membership for the 
Local Hoards * the soma as that for the members 
of the Legislative Council. I suggest that there 
should be established a Village Authority under the 
Rural Self-government Act in every village, and that 
it is the members of the Village Authorities who 
should elect to the Local Boards. My reasuns are, 
first, that owing to the siae of the constituency 
and the numerical strength of the voters, the electa* 
cxpei)** have been going up by leapt ud hound*. 
If thu. tendency is not checked, it will be weli nigh 
inijm**ible for poor but qualified candidates to 
succeed. Secondly, there are people who would like 
to serve on the Board as well as on the Legislative 
Council. Unless they ore very wealthy, they must 
choose between the two. But this will keep out 
many deserving persona. Lastly, the member* of 
the Village Authorities will be parsons of tome 
consequence in their village and better able to 
exercise their votes. 

The chairmen of Local Boards are to lie noo- 
offrcials. elected by the members themselves, unless 
any Board, by a two-thirds majority, ask the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint an official chairman. Recently, 
the Silchar Local Board has asked fur an official 
chairman. The vice-chairman is always a nun- 
official and elected. Appointments ol chairmen 
and vice-chairmen do not require Government 
approval. 

Munitif>ol\ttei. For the urban areas we have the 
Municipalities and for areas Minch are more urban 
than rural, and which, in the Ixxuil Government's 
opinion, require special arrangements, we have the 
small towns. The ntimlxjr of members is 6xcd by 
the Local Government but, in the cose of Munici¬ 
palities. it must not be less than ten or more than 
thirty. Not less than four-fifths of the members 
of the Municipality must be elected, the rest being 
nominated by the" Local Government which may, 
however, direct that all the members shall be elected. 
I.donk think this power has been exercised in favour 
of any municipality. The members of the small 
towns are either appointed or portly elected and 
partly appointed by the Local Government. The 
Chairman and Vice-chairman of all municipalities, 
except that of Shillong, are to be elected, the election 
of the chairman being subject to the approval of the 
Local Government. The small towns shall exercise 
such powers of the municipality as the Local Got’ern- 
ment shall direct. The Chairman and Vijc -cV.Vrtnra 
of a small town are appointed by th* Lcl! i«overn- 
ment and rf it so directs, may be a] (muiieU by the 
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Tovs Committee. There is bo coounnnal re pr esent*- 
tmn Municipal Boards although, in the last 
council, there was notice of a resolution to introduce 
it. It was not moved however. 

Franchise. The franchise u prescribed by rules 
by the 1 "fl Governments, but is not confined 
to rxtspayexv Ik * pre tty wide but ought to be 
further by p v f i vote to every tax-payer.. 

Fmmdt •/ Local Boards amd Municipalities. Local 
Authorities receive no assignment of provincial 
reveaues, nor are they allowed to levy surcharges 
on provincial and imperial revenues. 

The municipalities levy their own taxes while the 
Local Boards are given the local rates (the land cess 
levied m Assam is so called). Both the Local 
Boards and Municipalities are allowed to a pp ro priate 
the ferry tolls and pound receipts within their areas. 
Two kinds of subsidy are given to them, first, those 
recumng and non-recumng given for specific 
purposes ; secondly, fixed recurring ones given for 
general purposes. They also get the free services 
of certain Government officers for purposes of 
inspection, advice, Ac. Contributions to the local 
bodiss from the provincial revenues are substantial. 
In the case of the Mun i cipality, they would core® 
up to nearly 1ft p.c. of their total expenditure and 
in the case of Local Boards, to nearly >0 p.c. of the 
same. People are taking more and more interest 
in the affairs of the local bodies, and, what is more 
encouraging, is the fact that the landholders and 
other persons of importance In the villages are 
coming forward/to take their rightful place. The 
predominance of the professional classes living in 
the towns, where the headquarters of Local Boards 
and Municipalities are located, is gradually 
diminishin g 

The local bodies are doing good work. The 
members exhibit commendable public spirit and 1 
am not prepared to admit that their efticiency has 
been deteriorated by the disappearance of the official 
connection with the Boards. Bat supervision is 
necessary. Functions given to them are varied 
and important, but want of adequate funds it s great 
handicap. They have indeed the power to increase 
their revenue, but. as containing an elected majority, 
they naturally hesitate to impoee any fresh tax. 
Until the public conscience has been educated up to 
the nerd of meeting local needs by local efforts, 
much further progr es s cannot be expected. Tbe 
demand will cont inu e for more and mo re help from 
the provincial revenue. 

Relation* between Central Government and Prv- 
vtncsal Government. The powers of superintendence, 
direction, and control, now exercised by the Central 
Government in relation to transferred subjects over 
the Provincial Governments are limited to the 
purposes specified in Devolution Kule No. -iV. No 
change seems to be necessary in this regard. 

I would not, at the present moment, add to the 
list of provincial subjects. Tbe financial relations 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, 
raise questions which, 1 confess, I am not in a position 
to deal with satisfactorily. I would however invite 
the attention of tbe Commission to two matters. 
The first relates to the export duty on tea from 
Assam which amounts to many lakhs a year. Tbe 
whole of it is appropriated by the Government of 
India. Tbe second is that the plains districts of 
Assam have to contribute for the administration of 
tbe backward tracts, which ought to be the charge 
of the Central Government, more ihan 7 lakh* a 
year. I have referred to this matter at page 17 of 
this note. Assam is a poor province, but her needs 
are great. It shou l d be considered whether a 
percentage of the e xport duty on tea could not be 
assigned to her and it is but bare justice that the 
Government of India should grant her a subsidy 
to cover tbe deficit m the cost of administering the 
backward tracts. 

CbufshoR. I do mat thank may opinion will 


support tbe con tin nance of Dyarchy in the Provincial 
Government and it has been truly remarked that 
there is no half-way house between Dyarchy and 
responsible government. The Indian opinion, J 
believe, will generally support the introduction of 
responsible government in the Provinces subject to 
miiahle safeguards. That the reforms have been 
>■1 isssfslljr worked in Assam has been admitted by 
aoccamiiw Governors and her claim to responsible 
Go vernmen t cannot be resisted with justice. Govern¬ 
ment by a cabinet composed of Europeans and 
Indians appointed by the ‘ Crown on toe recom¬ 
mendation of the Governor baa been suggested as 
a possible alternative. This in fact is the scheme 
which the heads of certain provinces suggested 
when the reforms were under discussion, but which 
was rejected on th e ground that it provided for no 
element of responsibility' in the Government. To 
substitute it in place of Dyarchy would be a retrograde 
step. 1 do not anticipate anything but good from 
the transfer of the provincial subjects to the control 
of the Ministers. 1 know there is an opinion that it 
may be risky to transfer Land Revenue and Law 
and Order, but if any extra-precaution is considered 
necessary, these subjects may be made subject to 
central legislation. 1 have already suggested that 
power should be given to the Central Legislature to 
withdraw any subject from provincial control, 
which would be an additional safeguard. 1 saw it 
suggested somewhere that these subjects might be 
re-transferred to tbe control at the Central Govern¬ 
ment. I am afraid this would not be right and 
would arouse strong opposition. But 1 would sse 
Dyarchy abolished even at the risk of losing control 
of these subjects for a time. 

I feel the need for a strong Central Government 
and have not. therefore, l e etiicln d its existing pow e rs 
of legislation in regard to the provincial subjects 
and its existing control over p rov in cial legislation. 
These, combined with the safeguards provided else¬ 
where, ought to be potent enough to prevent abuse 
of powers on tbe part of tbe Minister* 

Of late, a class of politicians has arisen among us 
who consider it an essential preliminary to the 
political p r ogre ss of India that the British Government 
should be banished lrom the land. They pretend 
to believe that, once that ts accomplished, every¬ 
thing else will come out all right. They need not be 
taken seriously. Their attitude is the result of 
impatience born of desperation. Their impatience 
is not unnatural. I confess I am also impatient, 
but to invite anarchy is one thing, to face »* when it 
come* along is quite another. 

The Indian National Congress in its last session 
has declared national independence as the goal of 
the Indian people and lest anybody should misunder¬ 
stand its meaning. Mr. Snntvaaa Ayenger took care 
to make it clear that national independence is not 
dominion status, but total severance of the British 
connection. Mahatma Gandhi has condemned these 
heroics in his characteristic way. They need not 
trouble anybody. 

I think the best minds of India are yet in favuur 
of a dominion status for India In an article which 
1 contributed to a local weekly on the Madras 
Congress 1 developed the idea. I make an extract 
from it as representing tbe average Indian views on 
the subject. 

Pandit Jawharla! confronted by an interviewer 
explained that tbe resolution did not declare India 
independent now but merely laid down what ought 
to be her ultimate goal. But we are far from 
independence yet. Why then this anxiety to tie 
India down to such an extreme ideal so far in 
advance ? Pandit Motilal is prepared to accept 
the dominion status if only because it gives India 
a right to sever her connection with the British 
Empire.- Why not follow him' and wait till the 
dominion status is reached ? There will be time 
enough then to make your choice. For aught we 
may think now. India might then find it to her 
advantage to continue ha connection with the 




British Empire which before oar very eyes is drifting 
toward* jlo Imperial Federation. -Yoa have no 
right to anticipate bet verdict any more than yoa 
can bind the future generations. A Canadian, an 
Australian or a New Zealander is as independent as 
S Britisher/ Standing alone they are helpless against 
totfle attacks. As citizens of the British Empire, 
they, need not 1ear the frown of even a First Class 
Power. Australia—* bigger continent than India— 
is W i rin g settlers, Japan is seeking outlets for her 
■erpius population, who will find Australia very 
handy and convenient. Yet Japan dare not touch 
her. Imperial connection has some undoubted 
advantages and if placed on a federal basis—the 
Empire idea has not yet reached its highest evolution 
—no nation will like to revel in glorious isolation. 
Naoraji, Gokhale, Surendranath are honoured name* 
In the history of rointitutinfial struggle * for the 
regeneration of India It was not for nothing that 
they adopted a dominion ideal for their mother 
country. They would not shrink from any sacrifice 
their country might rir-mandof them. Hut they had 
the gift of true statesmanship and saw clearly enough 
that India could achieve her destiny through British 
OMsnvcUoo. The relations of the Dominion* to the 
mother country are undergoing daily transformations 
and the British Empire may in its ultimate evolution 


grow into a federation of the Dominion* *sd the 
mother country. No position could be atzxxwr 
than that which soch a fed era tio n would enure to it* 
component parts.” 

1 have not found it poemble to w conna^ ’h. 
trod action of dominion statue all at once. *The 
Reforms have brought to the surface serious conflicts 
of interests among the van on* race*. We sh puM 
watch the r fleet of introducing responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the provinces before having over' the 
Central Government to popular control. I would 
expect the Commission to declare that Responsible 
Government of a federal type is beet suited to the 
peculiar needs of India and suggest steps which will 
lead to the realisation of that ideal in the shortest 
possible time. I would respectfully impress upon 
the Commission that things are moving very fast 
ift In dia, that a spirit of restlessness is spreading 
over the face of the country, that the people'r 
faith in British connection is being gradually shaken 
and that the younger folks are getting restive »iwl 
thirsting for braver methods. It is not statesman* 
ship to ignore the warning voice of the educated. 
They create opinions which filter down to the masses. 
Unless a substantial advance u myp* towards the 
realisation of responsible Government, educated 
India will not b* satisfied. 


SHILLONG. 

Dated 4th January, 1929. 
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RAI BAHADUR PRAMODE CHANDRA DATTA 

1. TW Ckmrmmn : Rai Bahadur. I think you the prese nt arrangement is the right oner-that **- 

nere s minister in Amm for some four years ?—Yes. to say, that the hill tracts should be included within 

*. From Septembe r . 1W22. to December. 1028, is the province of Assam, but that they should be 
my note P-^That is so. specially administered under the section* of the 

S. What was the department of which you were Government of India Act. which you are aware of ?— 
mtnntrr ?—For some time 1 was in charge nf all I am against that. 

the departments, and then m charge uf local Self- 38. Then what is it which you think would be 
Government. right ?—1 would say that we should have a vww 

in the administration of the hill districts, as we have 
in the administration of the plains districts. 

SI. You mean, whatever be the amount of forests 87. You mean that there should be no difference, 
in tbs area which id the future is called the province you think, in the constitutional arrangements for 
ai Assam, whether it be more or less, you would the hill districts from those from the plains f —Yes. 
Uke to see the subject of Forests transferred ?—Yes. 38. You think that each district should return 

32. Then what is your view about the hill tracts a member to the Assembly here ?—That does not 

on the.>yhole ? What would your own advice be— necessarily follow, it might be that these people 
that * y should remain inside the province of Assam would not understand the value of a vote very 
or Ua they should be put outside r —They snould much now, but if they are given votes they will 
remain famk the province of Assam, and be given nnde&tand these things by and by. They will be 
Reforms. trained. Probably for the present they will have to 

33. What do you mean by given Reforms ?— be re p r ese nted by outsiders, but I would welcome 

They should be given votes, /ust as we have votes even that; I would give them votes, which would 
here, aad should be allowed to nominate their give them a training. If yon isola te them from **. 
it| nmisii ns a* we do. the result will be that they will never becom e one 

H I have not .quite followed that. You see. of us. 

there" la a view presented to the Conference, one *1. I think I follow your view, but tell me if I 

view, that the hill tracts should be excluded from the am wrong. Your view is opposed to taking the hill 
area sf the province of Assam ?—I am not in favour tracts away from the province of Assam ?—Yes. 

M that. # 40. But you recognise that if they were r et ai ned 

IS. Another view which might be taken is that within the province of Aaan. fox some'time tg 
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come there might have to be special arrancements 
made for their admini'trarum : —Yes. that happens 
to j. certain extent 

41 . But miu w.iuM d-- it, in the horie that thev 
raid politic.*! e«:!KATi'>n. and later on he ;»i.Ie 
in exercise the full r.^hts « ! franchise just like other 
] in. <ple Ul the pf-iin* ' -Yrx 

4tf. TL» view which ii p:esented to us by s» rr.r 
ve ry caukterable antharibea, Dr. Huttos lor 
example, mad the Government of Aim, b that then 
really is no common in t er es t between the hiU tracts 
and the plains, such as would justify bringing them 
into a common province—that they differ not only 
ethnological]}’ and in language and custom and 
religion, but that they really are not tied together 

there apart, I dare say there will never be any tie 
between us, and the result will be that they will be 
another race altogether. 

• ••••••• 

48. You would have a Second Chamber in the 
province ?—Yes. 

49. You think the advantages o 4 that would 
outweigh its disadvantage* ?—Yea. 

50. Have you any suggestion to make to us as 
to how the Second Chamber should be competed '— 
1 think representatives of special iiiterr*!*.--fur 
instance, the tea industry, commerce, trade. Euro¬ 
peans, Marwaris, landholders, members of the bar. 
of the medical profession, and such communities as 
claim and are considered deserving of special 
electorates except Muhammadan* might ail be 
included in the Second Chamber. 

51. You mean rep resen ted by a method of 
election f — Yea, by a metliod of election and by 
nomination, too. 1 vould give Muhammadans seats 
in the Lower House, although they may insist on 
srparatr electorates, and that as a matter of necessity. 

5LV I sec from what you say lower down on page 
14 that you would give the votr to every man who 
is literate. 1 want to nsk you two questions about 
that Find of all, do yon mean by that that you 
would exclude women f —No. 

53. " Man ” there means adult ?—Yes. 

54. How do you pmfxme, as a practical matter, 
to secure that the vote is enjoyed by every adult 
human being in Assam who is literate ? How are 

vou going to find out ?—I think that can be found 
out. Where is the difficulty? If yon can find out 
those who pay a certain amount of chaukidari tax. 
why should not you br able to hnd out those who are 
literate l 

55. 1 will tell you. When a man pay's chaukidari 
tax he pays a certain sum of money, and 1 suppose 
i» given a receipt, and his name is known . but if I 
walk out now into the streets of this place 1 could not 
tell you. and I do not think anyone could, by 
inspection of any document whether a particular 
man is literate or not ?—A man can lie asked, ami 
if there is any doubt be can 1* asked to write some- 
tluug or read a lew lines from a book. 

50. In any language ?—In any language. 

57. Then the examiner will have to be rather an 
accomplished person r —For the receiving of the 
chaukidari tax accomplished persons are always 
employed. He will not have to submit himself to 
a very serious teat. 

68. What do you mean by being literate ? It 
does not mean t ha t in childhood a map ha< received 
*» ivrtinc.ttc showing be ha« got to a certain c lass m 
sc:hoJ ; —I do not mean that. I mean it in the 
same sense as that in which the >*rwu< officers take 
(ttvple to le U nite. A man who can read and 
write a letter in his own vernacular, that would be 
one of *.be tests. 

5W .Anyhow, that i~ your itugge-Ti-tn 1 
•• -m take the view that that w.uid rn our.iKt 

literacy ;—Yes. 

00. You think tl ;.«rk were told they would g*.t 
a \ote only il they were atle tp. read they would set 


to work to learn to read ?—Certain tr. f*eople are 
mad after getting votes nowadays. 

fll. Or page 14. you give some interesting in¬ 
formation about the working of rieitions. You 
•*av. ’ We have g->t tht l-allot system of but 

• ..ttir secrecy l*- observed arid the jxilhre or., -rs 
• annot often keep control " What do \ .'ii mean by 
keeping lOntrcil—se-. uring acvicvy : — cannot 

be aecund. 

ex. What do you m ean by keeping control ?— 
Some people come into the poUiztf booth in spite of 
the polling ofiem' jeju n e h oes to the contrary. 

A8. People who ought not to c o me into the polling 
booth come in ?—Yes, in spite of p rotes ts from the 
polling officer*. I have seen it myself. 

64. You go on to say, “ The poor voter has often 
' to vote under the very gsae of the c andidates or 
" their supporters and at close quarters from them”?— 
Ye*. Sometimes you will find names are suggested 
to these voters Vote for so-and-so **) during the 
voting itself. 


56. Tkr Cha irman : Then there is a slightly 
ambiguous passage at page 14. There you say. 
“I am for joint electorates, with neats res e rved 
11 far communities which are in a minority.*' 
but later m the same paragraph you say, “ Where, 
■' therefore, the desire for a separate electorate is 
" strong, ! think it would be wiser to recognise it 
** until the constituencies concerned realise its un- 
" doubled evils.” Speaking from your long experience 
a* a minister and a public nun in Assam, what is 
llie actus! recommendation you would make to us 
now >—My own view is this. 1 think there should 
lie no reservation of seats or communal electorates. 
But when I find certain people, lor instance the 
Muhammadans, insist on separate electorates, that 
makes a difference. 1 take it, the prntdrm all over 
India is the problem between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans ; certainly it u in this province. If this 
can once be decided, everything rbe will be com¬ 
paratively easy. My view is that if the Muham¬ 
madans insist on having separate electorates, they 
should la- given that; but I suggest to them they 
should be satisfied for the time being with reservation 
of seats, to be contested with mixed electorates. 

57. 1 follow that your preference, speaking in the 
abstract and as a constitutional student, would be 
for joint electorates ?—Yes. 

58. But you consider, do you. that in this province 
t he communal strain is such that if the Muhammadans 
press for separate electorates it would be difficult to 
refuse their request ? Is that your view ?—Yes. 
They are very strong here and influential, and they 
can make the working of any Constitution difficult. 


7K Lord Burnham : I want to pursue for a 
moment the subject which I think is the over-riding 
suggestion of your memorandum, the question of the 
transfer of Assam to Bengal. Would you recommend 
that it should tie done even though there is no 
agreement in the province at the present time as to 
its expediency ? That is to say. the Muhammadans 
are against it more or less, and the Hindus more or 
less in its favour ?—1 do not think the matter stands 
like that. There are certain gentlemen who would 
oppose it, whether Hindos or Muhammadans, and 
there are certain others who would like to see these 
districts transferred to Bengal Opinion is divided, 
of course. 1 have given my opinion . 1 have not 
given the opinion of the province. 

79. Do you think the majority of the people here 
are in favour of it ?— I cannot .say the majority, 
but there is a substantial body of opinion which would 
' pport it; there is do doubt about that. 

80. 1 understand. You would not make it 
H pendent on the coocnrrence of the majority of 
ii* electors ?—If you go on asking for the coo- 
<. uf j eoca of people in all things there axe maity 

which you will never do. 
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At. I am r.tit dear even now as to « hat you uf 
u to the transfer ei tha districts of Syihet and 
Cechar. even if the other districts see not trans¬ 
ferred. Would yon be in favour of transferring 
those two districts to the province erf Bengal ?— No. 
I am for the transfer of all the plains districts. 1 
have said that. 

82. It is all or none ?—All or none. yes. 

8S. On the ground that the transfer of these two 
districts would leave Asaam too weak for adminis¬ 
trative purposes ?—-Yes. I have given my reasons 
at length in the memorandum. 

84. If ASfcam is transferred to Bengal, you are 
quite prepared to see the hill districts las is recom¬ 
mended by certain officials here) made into a 
separate prnvime on the lines of the North West 
Fro ntier I Yn vince: Is that so ?—It will 1« an 
agency. I do not know what - lines'it ought to take. 
1 have no very clear idea as to how the North West 
Frontier I bounce is run. hut it will be a separate 
unit, to )*> administered by the Government u( 
Bengal as an agency area on behalf af the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

85. On the other hand, supposing nu change is 
made. I gather from your answer to the Chairman 
that you are not in favour of tl* separation of the 
htU district* ?—No. 

88 . Mojo* AUUe : Do yuu think there is any 
likelihood of a party system evolving in this 
province ?—*It is more than 1 can say now. The 
party system must come sooner or later, but I do 
oat think it is coming very soon. 

*7. You say it must come. Can you indicate 
the sort of basis on which you can conceive definite 
stable parties being formed ?—-4* soon as thu* 
communal tension is overcome, a part) system will 
develop. 

88, If the communal tension is done away with, 
what la going to be the dividing line between parties 
la this province ?— Questions of policy, e.g land 
ievenoe and so on J’eople may divide on questions 
of land revenue; some will want a permanent 
settlement and others temporary settlements and 
revision of assessment*, and so on 

M. That is an item. L>o vou *ee any general 
line of cleavage in this province which w»): make 
for permanent, stable parties 1 —That is more than 
I can say now. 

90. You see. the system which is firing adopted 
rather depends on the grow th nf parties for stable 

... government >—Yes. 

91. You do not sre anything very clear at prrvnt ? 
•—No. not vet. 


117. Afr. Ca/.ysn On pur 14. where you 
sugges t that all siihj'fh should l»e tr.in*frrrr»! 
to the control of ir.:r.;*tcr». there >« a **r".ten* e 
which I do not quite follow. "'In* tioiemnr 

•"would of course retain his veto and his power 
-Of dissolving the council, and as a furtbrr 
’’■afeguard 1 would invest the Indian Legislature 
“ with power s to withdraw any subject from 
'* provincial control should pubiic interests so 
“require.” T do not quite follow what the process 
would be. What do you actually mean by " Indian 
Legislature ? ” Do you mean supposing there was 
* crisis, it would be discussed in thr Assembly, nr 
„ what ?—If. for instance. Law and Order v»» not 
" well administered m any province, then some 
■ member of the Government ot India would proi-ov 
to the Legislature that the subject should be with¬ 
drawn. 

118. Supposing there was a crisis he would do 
that ? la that what you mean * You say, '' sbouid 
the public interest so require '—Ye*. 

119. It would be put to the vote of the Assembly 
*» to whether it should be withdrawn or not • —Yes. 

120. Would not that be rather disorganising 1 
Would it not be very difficult ?—That is only when 

A **»e subject is concerned. If the provinces are 
jp. a dw m a te r c d badly as a whole, then the Government 


of India would take bark the powe r s. l Lav- 
suggested that the Government of India shoukl be 
armed with pow er s to intervene when * necemary. 
bet when only - one subject has been badly 
administered, the power to take it away ought to 
be given to the Central Legislature. 

121. There is one other question I shoukl like to 
put. I know that the question of the transference 
of Sylhet to Bengal has been discussed in the council, 
and indeed has been voted fur ; but your sugges ti on 
oh page 15 is: " My own view is that the whole 
“ of Ax am shoukl be tram fared to Bengal.** Has 
that ever m any way been discussed in the council } 
-—So. 

122. You have no means of knowing what the 
general opinion is on tins joint ?—Through the 
council ) No. 


127. Li. Col. Smiles: Do you prefer to give 
representation on a population ham* rather than 
on the amount of taxes that are paid ?—Population 
of different communities, do you mean I 

128. No. the question is a population basis. The 
question of different communities does not arise. 
—Yuu mean adult franchise ? 

. 129. Yes.—I am not in favour of that yet. That 
may lie an ideal, of course, but it cannot be reached 
now. 

180. With regard to the hill districts, you have 
given it at your definite opinion that the legislative 
council should have the same powers in respect of 
the hill districts as of the plain districts. Do yon 
thinkjihat the Indians of the plains arc.quite capable 
of administering the hill districts efficiently and 
fairly ?—Yea. 1 think so. 

131. I might ask you a supple men tary question. 
Have you ever been in the Nagn Hills 1 —No. 

132. Have you ever lx-en m tho Abor Hills ? 
—No. 

133. Have you ever been in the I).iff* Hills ? 
--No. But 1 tell you it is not necessary for one to 
go therr to 1 k> able to give thr opinion that thoxc 
areas can be administered by Indians. 


137 When you wrri- a minister you toured all 
over the province ?—Yn. 

133. I would like you to tell u* what are the 
»renditions of the water supplies in the rural areas ? 

— As bad a* possible Thr existing supplien arc 
impure, and there are places where there is 
practically no water supply. 

139. Is it true that ohly five municipalities out 
«>! nineteen have a pq«e water supply ?—That is so 

140 What is the mndition generally nf the roads 

m the plains ol Assam i I am not talking alxiut 
thr hil! roads up hrrr—I >n you mean the roads m 
tliv liiaee* or-' 

141 Generally m the plums districts ol Assam. 

— Well, of course they are not vers - good. 

142. Can vnu travel on them at a 11 in a wheeled 
vehicle between thr 1st of July and the 1st of 
C>- tober ?— Almost, no 


147. I would now like to take you to the Council 
ol Mate What do you think of the proposal that 
in the Council ol State all the provinces in India, 
iurge or small, should have the same number of 
representatives, so that the smaller province* may 
tie safeguarded ?—That is my opinion. It would 
prevent exploitation by the stronger provinces of 
the weaker ones. All the Governments should 
have the same representation. 

148. You think if that happened Assam would 
not be piaced m the future as it has been in the 
past : — Yes. 

149. The Chairman : Is your view this, that 
supposing Assam was joined to Bengal, the number 
of representatives for the two put togetbo* ia the 
Council of State would be the same a* if Amb 
stood by itseU Ye*. 
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150- It would have nothir’ to do with the size 
of the area at ail ?—-No. 

151 U ' Cot. Smile *: With regard to Axsam 
g ^Mrtg to'Bengal, do you think that the Assam 
valley proper has any hope at alt of ever developing 
properly under Bengal ?—I do not **e why not 

152. Yoa are an inhabitant of Sylhet. the other 
valley. I take it >—Yea. 

158. With the exception of a little corner of 
Goal para, do yon think there 19 any district in the 
whcJe of the Assam valley which wishes to go to 
Bengal ?—I drs not know much about that myself 
I know that there are people, some Assamese gentle¬ 
men, who want to go to Bengal. 


144 (Jn 11 you th. 1 t rni Affn imt of the 

constituencies lieing unwieldy, vou propose there 
should hr one member for rai.h Ukh uf population ‘ 
— Yea 

1 MU You know the Muhammadan population 11 
22 Ukhs ?—Yes 

190 On this basis you suggest thr Muhammadans 
should get Its member* in a council of 76. liecausr 
the total population is about 76 lakh* f —You 
cannot work it out likr that ; the division of seats 
is a dirierent matter altogether 1 say the wrr of 
the constituency should lie such that the population 
contained is it ought tu amount to one lakh. That 
is what I mean 


196 Hat HahudJut A mumalh ha\ Are there any 
depressed r Lessen am«ng the Hindus of Aasam 
similar to those in Madras and Bombay 3 —No 

19U Has not the process of social Uplift hren at 
work among the Hindus of this province for a long 
time past. In- which the lower classes are gradually 
arquinng a higher status in society ?—That is *0 

20 H I> not it .1 I,»et that the Kayastha caste of 
vour district has been absorbing many inferior 
castes .such as Harms. Tilhs. Karmakar> and so 
on : —Yes. 

201 Have not the Yogis of bvlhrt during your 
lifetime attained a higher status than they used to 
have U-forr •— Yes. 

202. Have not the Mahishias of your district 
lecinnr a very influential ami progressive class ? 
— Very. 

203 Arc not all imjiortant organisations like the 
Indian National Congress and the Liberal federa¬ 
tion. the Social Service Leagues and the Kama 
Krishna Mission putting forth strenuous effort* for 
the uplift of the masses ■ — Yes. 

204. Have you not found the Hindu mrndwrs of 
the council very keen .ilxuit the exjuinsion of primary 
education Yes. 

205. And the development of local sclf-govm*- 
nient i —Yes. 

206. And about the improvement of water-supply 
and medical rebel in rural areas ■ — Yes 

207. And the suppression of the opium evil ; 
—Not only the Hindus, but the Muhammadans a> 
well—all the members. 

208 Were not these measures mainly lor the 
benefit of the masses ?—Yes. undoubtedly 

209. If some of the Hindu castes or sub-castes, 
such a® Kacharis. Kochis. Mikirs, Mins. Ahoms, 
^ ogi*. Mahishyas and Namasudras. are excluded 
from the general non-Muhammadan constituencies 
and allowed to return members through sejwrate 
constituencies, one for each valley, wifi not that 
retard this process of social uplift ?—Certainly. 

210. Are you a Yaidva by caste :—Yes. 

211. Are you the only Yaidya who has been 
returned to the council in this province : —No. 
there is aor other. 

212- Is not it a fact that the Brahmins of Sylhet. 
who ate the highest Hindu caste in the district and 
a numerous and cultured caste, have hitherto 
returned only one member to the council and that 
through’a by-election, the member sitting in the 


council only for a short September session ?—.Yes. 

218. So caste among the Hindus has not played 
a prominent part in the political life of the province, 
especially in your district ?—Not at all 


230. • • • Sir H«n Singh Gem : You were 

a minister here during the time of the first and 
second council 3 — Yes. 

281. How far have you received the support of 
your council in the carrying out of the general policy 
which you had to lay down ?—Generally 1 have 
received support. 

232 You did get support 3 —Yes. 

233. So far aa your association with the council 
is concerned, you think the council has supported 
you t —Yes. 

2S4. Has it helped you in the ca n-y in g -out -of 
of vour general policy f — Yes. 

235 Therefore, so far a> your experience is 
concerned, the working of the Reforms during your 
tenure of othce has been entirely satisfactory ?—Yes. 

236 And it augurs well for the future of your 
province >—Yes 

237. There is one note you have struck from time 
to time at various places in your memorandum, and 
that is with regard to communal representation ? 
— Yea. 

2 HH You say at page IS " Hut the composition 
"of the present ministry has given rise to w>dr- 
" spread dissatisfaction and if communal consider*- 
*• turns had not been given undue weight a better 
‘ personnel could certainly he secured.*'?—Yes. 

239 You think communal representation has 
therefore reduced the efficiency and the usefulness 
of the working of your province, because the best 
men have not been appointed ?—That can be said 
only almut the present ministry. 1 have made that 
clear. 


245. As regards the services, vou lay on page 18 : 

' All appointments will Iv made In- the Government 
‘ of India in which the ultimate control will be 
" vested " You are in favour of the transfer o! all 
subjects Yes. 

246 1 shall deal with the question of I .aw and 
Order J.iter on. but you are in favour of the transfer 
of all subjects, including Law and Order ?—Yes. 

247. If these appointments are to he made by 
the Government of India, how would the exercise of 
the j»ower by the Government of India be consistent 
with the creation of provisional autonomy ? I to 
you think the ministers would be content to have 
servants whose appointments and necessarily pro¬ 
motion and dismissal, depended on an outside 
agency such as the Government of India ?—What I 
mean 1 * thi« If a province requires certain people 
K*r certain purj»oscs. it will communicate its require¬ 
ment' to the Public Service? Commission, ami the 
Public Services Commission will make the selection- 
I have suggested-there ought to be a Public Services 
Act for each province. According to the principles 
laid down in the Public Services Act, selections will 
tx- made by the Public Servicr Commission and the 
appointments will be made by the Government of 
India. 

246 But who will exercise the disciplinary control 
over these ’services ?—That would lie done by the 
Government 0 / India in consultation with the 
Public Service Commission 

249 Would you postulate that with reference to 
the All-India Services, or for all services : — All 
services 

230. Including provincial services ?—Yes. hut in 
future—there will not be any All-India Services. 

1 think, except with the Central Government. All 
these services will be provincial services. 

231. No, you have recognised • the necessity for 
having British odicers : —Yes. but they will be 
recruited on a provincial basts. 

252. You say " We gratefully appreciate the . 
‘ gooik work that the British element ua the different 
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«_!•.!» Y : .... - » oi India have done and I personally 
•' ili,-. : ~.i: hitjah Oficen will be very much io 
■ r'qu.^-.o.-. 1 j the miikxstere far yean yet" ?—Yea. 
be? tr.^v *» ' ■* recruited oo a provincial buii. 

iM - rpomng they are not prepared to come 
on a :r>-. - al basis? They want guarantees; 
thev wa~.t arity ?—The security is to be given 
*y the :r • iment of India. That ought to be 

■_ r i -i ! . .r :• they are not satisfied with that 

■« • T'-’-m we shall probably have to do 

■ .* *■;'■::■ 

V* •- raid rather dispense with the British 

. - r- - - ary though they are for the further 

.» , » inuic development of this country, if they 
■ be secured on the conditions you have laid 
• »r. 1 —Yes. That is what I have said. We have 
••r -’ . t o e x pect the Britishers to be reasonable. 

. l le, but they want to make 
f.j- office is certain and does 

f the legislative council or 
of a particular minister? 
->ut that ; 1 have said that 
t: r can be provided for by 

. 1 -. . - an Act of the legislature 

1 it as an essential part of 

-.■-» Ud rather not have British 

..... repared to come on your 

v«: rather not have them than 

r:.e terms and such reaaonable 

■*-. i- v* hero )—It is a question of 

is .. .. -..hat is not reasonable. If 

■ at unleajf their tenure of 

, * . • Secretary of State- 

—•* -■ Secre ta ry of State ; the 

.r«- : once nas to oe adequately safeguarded ? 

-.a be done by legislation. 

- will not discuss bow it can be done, but 
- is done by an agency outside the province 
.i*: • e India ?—I would not go outside India. 


at is your experience of the working of 
boards and of municipalities ?—I think 
orkrng very well. 

id a passage m the Ciovrmment of Assam s 
r ■- ; i I will read to yon : at page ft#* 1 find this 
t'-?hich has a somewhat disquieting effect 
mind, and I want your view upon the 
" The towns, generally rivenne. are 
g and resemble over g rown villages. 

. has almost always been superficial, and 
liablr to silting , roads, though the 
streets in towns are generally metalled. 
*t>ughJy. are never provided with paved 
" nde-walks; -conservancy is everywhere of the 
” primitive superficial nature . and building regula- 
" tions having only been spasmodically and partially 
" enforced, much of the housing is also of an entirely 
*' rural character." Do yon support that ?—No ; 
that is entirrly too gloomy a picture 

274 The primary object of these local bodies is 
to provide social amenities, good roads, lighting, 
water, health and sanitation, town planning, so that 
there is plentv of fresh air through the village, and 
so on ?—Yes. 


You ail rbaico loca. ■ -_. __ 

ci polities, or the generality of their- * -V-lr l -i 
those exp e ctat fana ?—Weu, th *’ -:r-. 

according to the meant at their d . 

271. Bat have they been soccer - 1,. .. .,rr.i 

extent, of coone. 


S10. Tkt Chm rmmm : Do yon • r. r 
time there has been in this provi ' y- •'•ii'eri 

as regards the on touch* bihty « :-.*t - 

caste 'Yes. slowly bat surely gr— v!:l 

There is no doubt about that. 


811. You have been in public life, and yon have 
been observing things for some years ?—Certainly. 

812. Can yon give me any concrete case, any 
instance which will show that the thing has 


in ter-dining between castes and sub-castes of Hindus, 
and things of that sort. 

818. Rao fiaWsr Rajah : 
the hostels attached to the h 


in this province the boys be) 
classes find it difficult to ge 
814, Here in Assam ?—T 
clatsrs hers at alL 

>15. Do you know that 
admitted into tha Cotton H< 
a minister for four years }— 
no difficulty of that sort, at 
>18. May I remind you 
difficulty to that extent, a 
made to Sir Saiyid Saadnlla. 
the matter ?—What was it 
>17. it was about the adi 
belonging to de pre s sed class* 
and college hostels here.—In 
81R. In Cotton Hoetel. 1 
Hostel here ? Do you not 
here ?—Yes, at Gauhati. 

819 That is where the C< 
once ?—Yes. 


820. And do you know thal 
1028. the Hindu Mahasabhi 
resolved that the social righ 
tieing deprived, and apart 1 
long as till the 11th Novrr • 
restored to them now, and ' 

upon the Hindu Society to ■ 
houses, temples, and hostels l 1 
and colleges ?—Vb. 

. .121. Does not it show th;. 

Congress and Liberal Feden 

towards the uplift of the dr 

it has not been possible tr. dr. »,.«.»«*.. -- 

hut we are making general efforts, and we are 

succeeding 

322. Here is a resolution passed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha itself ?—Yes. calling upon the people 
to do all these things. 

323 It was because these people have been 
deprived of these rights till 1928 3 —Well. I do not 
know whether that refers to Assam alone, or to 
other places. 


• Vol XIV. 
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The Goaltasa Zemihdass* Association. [Ctmttwutd. 


Ovt of tkt m it***-***) members of the Awn Legis- Acts is a much better ahsnaiive than lepdabos 

Lxtivs as overwhelming majority come* by the Assam Legislative Counc il aa at -present 

from tbe^ non-permanently settled areas. Even constituted. * 

these who come tram Goalpara belong to the educated The transfer of the permanently settled .portion 
middle-class, and then- outlook on the twancy of Goalpara to the Bmgal Administration will not 
problems naturally represents the interests of middle- entail any loss of Revenue, and the two premier 
men, and it is idle to expect them to appreciate Zemindars' Association of Bagel. viz. the British 
sympathetically the problems of the tenants or of Indian Association and the Bengal landholders’ 
the Zemindars. The Permanent Settlement itself Association, advocate the transfer of Goalpara to 
has not yet been attacked, but the Legislative Bengal. 

Council is now dealiog with the Tenancy Law of 27. We respectfully urge that the Royal Com- 

Goalpara. and we leal that the Condi, as mt pnawnt mienrui may, altar doe considers trap, rerowemj 
constituted, is not c o mpe te nt to deal satisfsrtarily that the permanently settled p ortio n of Gontpehi 
with intricacies of such legislation. In answer to may be re-translerred to the Bengal admin is trati on, 
the proposition that where there is a Legislative Any pom hie objection aa to lorn of ana may be 
Council consisting of a majority of elected members, easily obviated by adding to Awns the Khash 
ah hpditWB ought to be through such f«iivii w Mehal areas in the wliqiniag Bengal dietricta . Failing 
say that the uw qua non in such a case is that the this moat satisfactorily aolubon, we submit that 
elected represent all interests for whom they profess means may be found to place the enactment of laws 
to legislate. As a matter of fact, the elected members regulating the r elati on between the Government, 
of the Assam Legislative Council, from -want-of the Zemindars and the tenant* of the permanently 
experience of the problems affecting the Zemindars settled portion of Goalpara in the hand* of the 
and ten a n ts of-the permanently settled portion of Government i nd e p e n d en tly of the Legislative Council. 
Goalpara, are not in a position to r ep r ese n t either and by the applica ti on, of the Sc h e d u led Districts 
such tenants or Z e m i n da r s. Tbs Goveramsnt of Act. We app rehe nd that no increase of rrpressn taboo 
Assam is now p arsi n g the Goalpara Tenancy BUI . of the Zemindars in the Legislative Connell can, 
through the Council, notwithstanding tbs protests from the nates* of Its constitution, adequately 
of the Zemindars. (Appendix VI).* Under three protect the interests of the Zemindars, 
circu mst a nces they feel that m tbs matter of such Pending the rtsritocn of the Commissi on, with 
legislation affecting permanently settled portion of regard to these q u est ions the Zemindars' Association 
Goalpara. a Regulation under the Schrdnied Dietricta of Goalpara respectfully urge that the Anal enact* 

___— ment of the Goadpara Tenancy Law now before the 

* Not printed Assam Legislative Council may be kept to ab eyanc e. 




Kmflwndnm mbmittod by the HonomaUa H0UL7I ABDUL HAMD, 
Preadmt, Attn Legal»tire Council, Shillong. 


Xa discmau ig the question of constrtntxmx] The gta w of the trouble thpuid be sought t a ton 

idvuce greatest possible cue shook! be taken to ceases re p ort s , which show that the mere*** m the 

deeply enter into the manifold intricate problem* M uh a mm ad an population had been larger than the 
and special circumstances erf the uiontr y. It would Hindus. Reforms only pointed to the fntmw die- 
M t do to proceed on the analogy of the democratic advantage of allowing that to proceed undnturbed. 

coun tries erf the work!. Such a coarse might be In the present state of inter-communal feeding 1 am 

fraught with danger to «»ot of the experiment, deliberately of opinion that joint electorate will 
India i» more a ceetuoit than a country. In mean a huge communal battle, extending over wide 
diversity of people and problems it has no equal, area, during each election. Reservation of seat 
Ost of the total population of 100 million* in round would hardly mend matters. Weaker econ omi c 
figures there are 70 Ifumilissm. IS million poaitaoa of the Mussulmans certainly emphasises 

Buddhists, id mill*— aboriginals, 4 milfoil Sikhs, their apprehension and makrs them all the mors 
g I ndian Christiana, fiO million depressed wedded to the principle of separate electorate. The 

fhMMMd ra* castejfindt Hadto eah-divided experience of the post yenis has only nerved to cos* 
into, it is said. 1.000 sub-groups. tan their sus picion. Mr. Aaafali, Bnmster-at-Law. 

S*pm nH EUctavU. The prohfom* attending the snafahmrt a defeat in Delhi, in spite of the support 
nrkptwl croupe in nd puuids Hmdu community of Mr. Nehru no toe issue of str en g th e n i n g toe case 
nit Ml rmmmom sod n awip hond tost pmtnst for removing aepazste electorate, in the hand of a 
care toonld be taken for providing safeguards for Hindu gentleman of Inferior qua lific a ti ons and kt- 
even enrol tie minority gn> up*. many conststutkmal pubbe services ; Mr. Faxlur Rahman met with the 
snangemeat. The sub-group*. even of Hindus—, earn# fate in the Dacca University constituency of the 
ihcM(h act nwdSog to wyfooms c a ns t jtu tkmal . Bengal Council in the hand of a Hindu candidate, 
•4v.ar«. rerirtam s lurknqr nmpfofon that their who hardly had anything to do with any muvemty. 
t*>*ii*r*t <*«>u.a bnnaM worm if they are thrown into Elections in the senate In the Calcutta U ni v er sity 
rb« ewn y < i the high-casts people and denied a trill also support my contention that Muhammadans 
v'jwe ie the new oonstituUooal machinery. From fare badly in joint constituencies, 
this it would be clear how great must be the ap> In our province joint electorate has been provided 
a—ton of other minority gro u ps that their for in the Municipal Act. Let us examine how 
I—to would be jeopardised unless adequate Muhammadans have fared in them. In Sytbet 
■fcmwk are provided for them. This brings us Municipality mors than half the inhabitants are 
to the question of separate electorate. Z think Muhammadans, but out of 14 elected seats they 
Mpamm eUctorate should 1* provided, not only for havu been able to secure only 5, end the Hindus 
tho.Moslems, but also for the atom minority groups, have secured 11 seats, la Gaulish. Muhammadans 
ft thssw w*r* ground* «It* h .nduced Bmah Govern- form one-fifth of the municipal population, and 
meat to umcxdc a-valued principle of se c u i ud only one elected seat out of 16. There are 

espartos representation in the poet, not only to the typical instances of Muhammsdan success in other 
MmAum, but abo to other lotersat*. 1 think there Municipal Board* of Assam, in the last election. 
Ore stronger reasons for making better arrangements 1 am convinced that separate electorate in municipals 
in the future . »n«titu(um The existence of a large ties, as in local hoards, should he introduced, to 
element of nffu i*i ^nd non Official Dominated member* afford opportunity of better representation to all 
in the present ^rr^rigwmrnt Served as a p ro t ec ti on to elements. 

the mummy in the matter of safeguarding their I do not see the reason why the electorate should 
mtrrvsb ngaiOF^ the sfteti pt of toe majority to have be named Modem and non-Moslem, including in the 
tbmr own war la my Council resolutiom were latter category. not only the Christian*, animat and 
tohfeA lot tmtrtoM uuw sfoagfitsr. oxcept lor religious *undrv people who have little in common with them. 
fqi—» sod, f tor—f, the matter would have Jo Assam this nomenclature includes !f> lakhs of 
fiuen pnnni if tit to— of ouccess had not tea garden coolies recruited from aboriginal tribes 
MpUtW to hayu boon aeutrslksd by the existence outside the province, and 5 lakhs of ex-tea garden 
Otaominated block* and Other i n teres ts . So the coolies of same denomination settled in the outskirts 
kf tltfote of differ not groups in communal matters in of the gardens. They stiould not be included m the 
the reformed councils cannot form a true index of Hindu constituency 1 think they deserve to be 
fhu necessity of special safeguards. separately represented as a kilmur group. 12 lakhs 

Tbs dep iL wsj d classes also. ate showing a marked of onimtst. of whom no less than 7 lakh* are in the 
tendency to assert themveh-r* and to demand back plains districts, as well as one lakh Christians, should 
their legitimate rights, such os using a public path also have reprrsent.ition on a separate basis It 
well, or offering worship in a temple, from which the would amount to denying them representation if 
—to Hindus have kept them away. Some good- they sre allowed to be drowned into the non-Moslem 
mentioned souls are trying to re s c u e them from the electorate I. therefore, suggest that special elec- 
vlftwal serfdom, but they are merely touching the torate should hr provided for these people and each 
fringe of the problem, and their activities do not group should be separate!v named, 
fiad favour with an overwhelmingly large section In the province of Assam the Moslem population 
erf the Hindus, who, it appears, have become so used is increasing very fast, both by natural process and 
to that that the inequitable nature of their dralmcs immigration. If the allotment of seats are to be 
towards these people do not appear to strike them provided for them on the hasis of figures of the last 
Modern culture is producing a group of men who see census, it would hit them hard. I. therefore, suggest 
the injustice of the whole position, but their freline that note should be taken of the probable increase 
is rarefy translated into action. I have elaborated dunrifc the last ten years, as well os some allowance 
cm the position of the depressed classes under the should be made for the probable increase in -the next 
•pdal rules of the caste-Hind us just to show that such ten years, otherwise the advantage of increase of 
cues instances and traditions are not appropriate next twenty years would he lost to them, for the 
lor training of the mind for doing justice to all pmod of next constitutional advance Taking the 
irrespective of dste, position and cr eed. I think province as a whole, while the Hindu population has 
toe educated classes of the Hindus are trying to shake gone up since 1872. from 2.679.497 to 4.0M.2M, the 
off that attitude, but the general body who retain Moslem population has increased from 1.IM.&S1 to 
the mentality will be commanding votes. It i< 2.190.017. It will thus be seen that the percentage 
aometzmes urged that communal electorates are of increase in case of Muhammadans « much larger 
fcapnnsible for the pres e nt state of in ter-communal than in the other case. . • 

foetiag. But nothing can be further from the truth. I would, therefore, suggest that particular mtae—0 




jew pfnao uaqisaax aooqm taqnmnnxmo Xyuotma 
• ipiw jo ooqmuiaidaj Jq) pm ooq mwtuip i 
aq) jo n«rgo pxxnuadxa maj a jo aooaeud aqi jeqi 
at 'ajniejst&q aq) jd tpifaaLijs [doi aq) fo q)iu)-ooo 
jo jiajxa aqj oj ootjnjasoos unjnj iqi m pwnnpt 
aq Xem raoqruruiou jo jaqmnu aq) pn q8iq 
■nqju n oocjaxjoid aq_£ aoqiouiiou jo ajdiauud 
aq) no jt ojat notfftiapt xuq) i*M amxrjniari jirxr'x 
aq) jo sxaqataai aq) jo q)jg-aao jnoqc 'spjom uqio 
a lo 'fiepqjo-aoa a.\g pm s jg ij ig o jaij atetmuou 
jnaanuaAOQ ‘gg jo [pano') « or 'messy in luj&aid 
)Y 'Xntinoa aq) jo taaauauaq aq) xoj patj-iom seq 
laauxap neuis a jo uonemuioa trq) aoisrqjuoj aq) 
o) sjaiod messy in jjaji jo suuojajj jq) jo 
aqi jo aatuuadx^ aotjranitoa jo jamod jujos 
amv pjnoqs uiaanuaAOf) aq) jo pavtaja .{(ajt)ua 
aq pfnoqs saiiurjstflai inn 'omimpsnoj ain)iq ino 
at iaq)aq.» jaiod jooia r si }i pa« pai^a jq pjnnqc 
sjaquiaui [p* ‘suoumpsin Jiiwjomap A|imd jj 
aanaisnca njui mno,» nj punnq st axa)tXf .vurd aq) 
niopnjqsai aqexoouiap jo q)maj£ »q) q)im uusoh 
safdpaud prKjtjod pamjap uo .(yvd punniio ||m 
ixpo on si auqx ^oojpeap » a\ ioaiqmn Mqeq 
-ftannpy aq) £tn8tniq pan aorpiujsqo st pwn are ax 
-woqM '.qny 10121103 10 iwj&ns ptttimUo [[am aqj 
3 oi )dao «a mop QMq seq 'saiojvpi^af aq) in uai 
- moq ‘sapxcd jo angarimiia aqj_ *ojo.i aq) jo «[r.\ 
aq) )tix*af a*wq ajdoad pn 'sauojayj a2a)uoft aq) jo 
oorjDCpaijui aq) ssom inatujo aq) in uonndo oqqnd 
jo qjmoiJ afqajaptmioo oaaq mj aaaq£ oocjiqqs 
•qaa pw wp gt logeq Xq ffotyoA to naysXi ja w a id 

«P 2anrai)uo3 JOJ ma j * 8at jOA uaan m a)m iu|oui 
jofroq Xq 9at)OA ‘Usjoa aq) jo jtuo nd on )noqe jo 
Xoiua&qii oq) jo janoaov oo ‘VMga ui ‘qSnoqx Vqpsq 
aq) Xq tarjoA ft aopoafs jo poqjaai jaa — jd aqj_ 
araiTjiifci pwjao oqj jo) n°* paouafa 
aqi tao jnd aq pjnoqs [pnoo^ [npui.uuil aqj jo Ijoi 
luopafa aqj oo mou m oqm aooXiaAa Xjiiqtujiq 
jponox) aApwpiSa^ ppaiA(ud aq) jo modi mi 
aq* joj qoijaafa pmog prxrj « jo Xjqodiatonpj * ut 
ajoA * niMud moa oqm aooXiaAa tfuisrqotreajoa mj me 
I ’Xpjauiao pjaq aq ajdoad aqj jo qjmoul parjqod 
a m jo aSejs stqj ;» aSugnt jjnp* •ja A om o q pjnoqs 
'wqatpni p oo pea npa tie moq qeaij ptiC n jo ajq jo 
ptoqmaqj aqj ponpoo Xjpreq’evq oqm aoo ueqj ojoa 
tcn m aw p e jsea oj qof| f » rf jauaq v or aq {jut pfoq 
-asnoq amo itaq) Hud wi a jo Xjqeqoad pom pan 
pfiom aqj jo aauauadxa «A«q oqm aftoad i*q« 
as It aenu nj joem j jtiq ‘jut jttaq a9n jaamud aqj, 
‘mrajepjSat IU)boo poe r**°l oqt joj ' Xp t ip u fa i 
aJe jo in m w pv> n jo aydoad fj* joj aenpomij 
M°P* ■« ajwoApe ptnom j 'Xaaanmtaoo imp 
j ia wa du Xjnn Xwm (paiKO aqi jo txtqanw aq) ieqi 
Japan uj moqoj a a|e j moij popti p ea ace avapieS 
«o) jo aaaoj moqtq aqi jt f| inoqv ft aotuodoid aq) 
merry aj pamptnujoa oaaq teq—ooqvpadod aq) 
jo >003 j id «Ag )noqe q )t—nopjadori jpm Xjoa t 
ajojazaq) pay ‘oo Q e jqq enb Xpadoad aq) ‘Smqeadi 
Xjjauif '•« afttptnuj aq) jo mq joacaad aqj. 

'KKttAojd jeqi a? fan unarm 
jo adnaiS )aaiagqj oi ooijvjaaeajdaj-jaoo qant 
Xq X)uomm e ojat pa)jaAOoa aq pjnoqf axmejn^af 
jvpsiAOJd « m Xjrummcoa ts jo .{juo(em aq) ‘aaea 
on Of jn^j -ooi)tqndod jejoi aq) jo qynoj-aoo utrq; 
mat ft X)uoana aq) jo qVSaaii* jeauamna aq) tiaqm 
ooqjodojd pa uwn iB »! jo ma o mn at iej aq pjnoqi 
uo ffn a urjj da f aqi 'Mtpaga aq Xetn oorjKjsaaajdaz 
Xjuoonxt tpos )«q) japjo «t )ng laaonuoAOQ 
1*4 aq) oj n jjam n pex>( aq) iq q)oq e a ^nnt m 
*uio3 n* o) ajdcRzud nq) jo Ttowwajxa aq) ajejoApe 
t 'osam?ot fta u n utaoj aq) jmv qpnsns aq) pm 
Xofapor e*x aq) ‘Xjjuouuzim'uepeiuiusqayf aq) joj 
not)*i*» «{ « Offpnid nq) 'mi m nuofag aq) jo 
■ oj p Bpoqq>pa>qi* tt w a y g|. nntpefa jo aan) a*R 
je wpw w Bna w aq)' naam)aq SaqSaeim p nm jod aq) 
XpaoauDna pa a iiu r uim nq mayaka qacqm pan aotpuj 
Xm jnoqjim aouopjj X^JOjf-oyaiH aq) na paqjom 
■aaq eaq qaqm aquopqa | e uuuuu oo jo anqaXa 


aq) bqm O) ppanw n )» aonndo Xm q .* —m— 
•uun tixaxagtp pm qcu)}ln iqmqnd a) vopom 
*ajdAi ayajadaa jo afdpcud aq) iq p apaga aq Xpto 
no «qx •aonRJQsm tenuauo9*/$K pOQf aq) an 
payiuKudAi ut omptpaual qi oajjim Jfuij gtorm 
)naiagtp parr aqrananxm nouii aq) )eq) aoa 

o) apemaqpjnoqi ydmaua'aamsq^aniaaj^iaiXanm 

-otuap umw oj ajojaaqx aoqqqiaB) q( oma 
-ia.\o )saxa)ui rejnan-red aoo Xpao 
ji aoo JtqaxeAjo or ojat puuamd aq pin. nof)n)f)sax 
3i)eijomap y nq^u pnnqod ocaq) jo fcquanSafn 
pue .Atuouoine leimina naq) joj faquoaita aq) jo 
uiiep a)emt)tiia| aq) apajuoj jsnm .vmoao)n* i ^upf o d 
joj ssjui oqm uoi;n[o.w pot)qod jo cjaapnjs jjy 

. «1P“I 

uiaisr^j ai samtq.') passajda<j aqj etpaj tuaqjoos °* 
saptAUij-ipy trtpu] uuqpnsj at snpuijj 'PV se tpos 
satueu tnout.i .\q paijuseap uc oqm ‘afdoad aq) jo jxai 
aq) pur snpuijj-aistn aaamyaq ^ o) | jo aoDJodoad 
aq) nr paptAip aq A|q9noj .(to ajfxejvq aqj_ )aaj ud 
tl-IS V 'snsaaj )stq aq) o) 8uipjojoa ‘eipuj qsi)ug 
jo uni)e]ndod pqo) aq) ui aaenqinsBjq jo aihnuaa 
-jad aqj. a(qt^i|Waa vtoiopt w eipaj jo uoi)V)ndod 
je)0) aq) oj sai)nraunno3 iau«l a«aq) jo aopjodoid 
aqX suors¥i[^ snoue.t aq) Aq ikx)esi)A|ascud aq) jo 
yunoaje oo Jui«eaiaui a Xjranunooa uemsuqj urrpai 
aq) a[iqm ‘mtnAOid nqnaiyied tu pa)vao[ XquaoaS 
aaaue.j '*qqt$ ’nwqppnxj m ‘sa<)mnaitD03 jaqvmi 
ut aiaqj. ajdoad JAljiuit^j to nsnuitty uq)ia o)ot 
)»i aq) pua s*»putjj--«rcj aq) *e paogap aq piaoqi 
wnputjj uua) aq) 'Jjmqeads Xjiadnjj ‘msrqtoqaj 
pua mnmiaa 'tOKiaqjavd ‘m«pqv(iod s* paqtmap 
aq Airai fqyrej aaoqm afdoad jo Xafpam e apapm o) 
spodu uuuu aq) ut para uaaq teq put ‘aoo sqiqa 
X|amax)x>. ua aj •tipaifi hub) aq) )nq : a gip am 
-unrqnpf aq) pm ttipuijj aq) o)in paptAip aq Xjqitaoi 
uea eipuj yupequi )eq) saqrantamoa ixietu aqj, 
patuxMiod Bstyqooius aqy jo Xyramreun paqoud 
aq) momj o) ee taquoann jo pjmSajea jo caoniA 
-ojd aq) )«n(pe ot pjnoqt ooqtqqsooa aq) jo uaoxejj 
aqj. uoqttiajd paau qatqm qsaiqm faqmqnp pm 
yaasUaAtp aq) pm saqqaaj jwtqoe aq) aavj mm )nq 
\(|ajaaj qvapt pua roogatipuanaj .tq o g loam *etpa( 
joj ootynyqiuoa am)nj aq) jo ftnqtxtq) at 'aaojaiatq 
‘a«»0 'aynSofoaqja jo aqsartvnqjaa poa aq) o) 
ftxfxatdjod Munqno pm «atM*mj jo jayjam * qyimpm 
Xjjaatatonoja pm Xneaoqvonpo yaaasdofaAOp jointp 
fnouaA ut ftqjej pm uou o)D| paptAip mqejndod 
jo qtptom a g u ii ii a yo o o ‘wtorayj ma«w ckIojah jo apxqm 
aq) o) )tu)xa at jenba Atianm ptA a «t aipaj wps / 
fnrug of pt*j44m to mftAt 

at atpuj joj atais jo Xxayatoas aq) Xq notatAjadna jo 
ajneaatu naj a JO poAaqaj aq pptoqa oqm inataaiaAOO 
jaqua^ oqj at XqoxaXp jo )JOf a 8Aaq pay -m«a 
• old aq) at yoattnuaAOo tqiwodw ip 1 ! <D!*a 
pjnoqf am )aq) ootisdo jo ore j days ado yv paqtw 
aq ora iaataujaAOO il»S P»P* )«tq qurq) you op 
j 'toot)nod ataaouoaa jaqyo pm aoqcqa m iippa aq) aj 
pm aoqaaopa ‘aoqaptdod at oaqrattaiaKr] moutA aq) 
aaamyaq X)uedstp oqy pm 'maq) at )aatnauA09*j|as 
jo tmqtra Xm jo ymm aqy pm wwtin a qi jo XmtJftftP 
auxanxa aqy ;o matA ut pm 'atpuj jo mq pnmn noo 
xofauj omi aq) aaamyaq fpnaj aonotuaitti ayaatujojan 
aqy J O mat a U| aitdurg qaqug aq) jo qjjaom yuM l woj 
aq) at awwutuj qp latqo aq) q)tm XlUVRlW JO ■URJMd 
a taaqj joj axnana [jt* qstqm ‘yttaoud oq) jojatpoj ot 
atqasa aotaiaaop SotAiS uoqiqqnaoa a qtfm pqqgqai aq 
ipm atptxi tnaraoyf jo qooa jad lura y o owja pm atpdf 
npoiH jo X)uo(am -aq) yaq) Xyy o) ajaa Xfyninail 
n yt )aX '[to3 Jfoq) sa „ ajuopuuda pi q ^ pwqw p 
aaipajT H nowaaa waj naq) ut |WW 

mtpai aq) qtaoquv 'atptiI«pxamo) Xaqodt|j| 0 |mi< 
oq) at andtoa tpnpa «J) “Wf* jwnamao am 
-•oodraa jrq) patepop mtaq aoja ynaraaqiqj qa pug 
aqj. ap*« *»H » *.fiMa ms aj annaity mm j aaqmi 
m jo jaapt j»q) yaqy paaife ut-taotSaf n jaqtntta 
Jiaq) pm—aapjxad laofjqod fly Xtatmaijairf 
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■ecare election bat tfaae n-preren ta tinn U de e rand 
nMirr‘ 1 -* lor tb* better governance of the country, 
may be secured. 

2. The luiUibiHty of uuftiif «r«« /or UfisUt*** 
ni cu/MiMtxtroiise purposes, »tc. Is Are im . barring 
tie provincial Legislative Council, the local self- 
governing institutions function for urban areas as 
Msaicrpalities, and for rural areas as Local Boa r ds. 
The constitution of these are regulated by the Assam 
M unicip al Act at 1928, and the Assam Local Self- 
Government Act of ms. In the earlier enactment, 
the ptiodplo erf communal re p r es ent a ti o n has been 
accepted toe the Muhammadan community and the 
Tea Industry. But in the Municipalities, this 
principle has not been conceded with distressing 
results for the Muhammadan community. I will 
illus tra te this by quoting figures for the Municipal 
elections of only three towns in Assam which have 
been held-last month. In the town of Sylhet, with 
a total population oi 10,912, 9,401 of which are 
Muhammadans, and 9.279 are Hindus, eat of a total 
of 10 elected seats, only 5 Mussulmans were returned 
as against 11 Hindus. While in Gsuhati. with a 
total population of 16,4*0. of Whom 9,992 are Muham¬ 
madans, only 1 Muhammadan was regularly elected 
to the Municipal Board out of a total of 10 seats. 
And in the town of Habiganj, where the Moslem 
population is 1.099 out of a total population of 
9,910, not a single Muhammadan was elected to the 
Municipality with 12 elected members, although in 
the. sub-division ol Habtganj. the Muhammadans 
form over 00 per cent oi the total population. 

In 1920. an Act called the Assam Rural Self- 
Government Act has been passed by the local legis¬ 
lators tor creating village self-governing institutions 
with entirely elected members. This Act has not up 
to now been in operation. I do not know how the 
minorities would fare under this Act. In my opinion, 
the principle of communal representation * ought to 
be introduced both m the Municipal as well as in all 
Self-Governing institutions, in order to safeguard the 
representation of Muhammadans who are to a certain 
extent more backward both educationally and 
economically than then neighbours, the Hindus. 
Excepting in one instance, the local boards in Aream 
comprise subdivision* of districts as their area of 
jurisdiction. In my opinion the existing areas are 
suitable tor these local self-governing bodies. 

Although in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
principle of communal representation was accepted. 
ye« bv the division of the electorate into M os l em and 
non-Mosle m , a great injustice was done to the 
Muhammadan minorities to safeguard whom this 
principle was embodird in the constitution. As I 
have already stated earlier, the non-Moslems include 
even l«ody. the primitive people or the Animists, the 
Christians. etc., with the result that castr-Hinrius 
a Ik* are organised, educated and who are also 
eiottnmically letter situated than the rest, have 
m-iiuiyolised. at least in Assam, all the seats reserved 
lot linn-Moslems 1 will illustratr what 1 mean by 
thr (units for the province of Assam. Out of a 
total imputation of over 79 lakhs, the Muhammadans 
form 22 lakhs and odd (reference is to 1921 census 
figure-;. The division of the electorate into Moslem 
and iion-Moslrm have put thew 22 lakhs Moslems in 
one group, and the caste-Hindus, the non-caste 
Hindu-., the Primitive people, the Christian people 
and the coolie population of the tea gardens into a 
poll glut electorate of all creeds. Roughly speaking, 
there are 10 lakhs of labour forces working in the 
dirierrnt tea gardens m the province and about 
9 lakhs of ex-tea garden coobes have settled as 
ordinary raivats or cultivators. These 10 lakhs of 
people have got “no representation in the local legis¬ 
lature All these people are. drawn from the aborigmaj 
tribes of Bombay, 'Madras and the Central Provinces, 
and can. by no stretch oi language or imagination, 
be called Hindus. Then there are 12 lakhs of 
►primitive people, of whom only over 5 lakhs fir in 
the hills. These have got no point of contact with 


the Hindus. These people also have no repre¬ 
sentation. Then then are over a lakh of Christian 
people without nay wfwntrt fa a in the legislature. 
The weight of the amsbera of all there'people is 
being taken advantage of by the caste-Hindus and 
their xejxerentatioa in the Council is far in excess pi 
what their actual numbers demand. I therefore 
press upon the Commksaon the strong desirability 
of ftiufag *»««« by which the democratic institution 
may not be tuned into an oligarchy. I suggest that 
the electorate; may be divided into Moslem, caste- 
Hinds and Primitive people, in other words a miacd- 
taneons e l e c torate be formed far proper re pres en tation 
of backward communities. 

Another factor which greatly affected the Moslem 
community is the distribution of seats in the local 
legislatures op a calculation of population on the 

Government of India Act. 1919. had to bare the 
constitution on the census figures of the year 1911. 
But a comparison of past census figures reveals the 
fact that the proportion of increase of Moslem popula¬ 
tion m a decade is far greater than those of the 
other major community and the advantage of 
increased population—which is a very real advantage 
tor a minority community—is lost to them, if the 
census figures of the previous decade are drawn upon, 
to distribute seats in the legislatures between the 
various communities, ] will again illustrate my 
point by actual figures. 

The population of the province of Assam in 1974 
distributed amongst the Hindus and Moslems and 
thefx number in 1921 is shown below. 
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Similarly the Christian community, too. has a 
phenomenal rue from 89.909 souls in 1901 to 182.100 in 
1921, but the majority of these are in the Hills, which 
is beyond tbe pale of Reforms. 

How injuriously this has worked. I will illustrate 
by an example from mv own constituency. I 
represent the the Muhammadan constituent) of 
Kamrup. I>arrang-cum-Nowgong, comprising three 
districts with an area of- 11,119 square miles. The 
total Moslem population of this area was 102,660 in 
1911, and was given only one seat by the 1919 Act 
to that community, while five non-Muhammadan or 
Hindu seats were given for the same area, but 
when the Reforms were actually set into operation 
m 1921. this area revealed a Moslem population of 
219.663 of whom some 0,000 were voters. In other 
words, the Moslem community lost the advantage of 
over a lakh of population w this electorate alone, by 
the process of basing tbe distribution of seats on 
1911 census figures. 

Again, 1 do not know how the electorates were 
divided. As mentioned above, a Moslem seat was 
created from an area of over 11,000 square miles, 
with over 8.000 voters, while a non-Muhammadan 
seat was given for an area of 287 square miles, with 
2.080 voters for the Haitakandi sub-division of the 
Cachar district, total population being only 76,000. 

i submit for these reasons that in calculating the 
seats for the new constitution, due regard be had to 
tbe average increase in the population oi different 
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Emopuu, the presence of F»lli|Mn pbati^ 
eomoity K»ttered all owr thf province. nq«ni 
a NfK.Bomher of British roauita than would have 
ben the case m the random. Hhb aMo has and 
the cost ad administration. Thee each of the two 
vafieye beiag divided by mighty rivers, like the 
Brahmajeitia sad the Senas, requires public works 
on either beak. aad this m another drain on tiw 
omagra raven u ee of the province. It may not be 
oat of pla ce to mention here that the total raven see 
of the province is below that of the Corporation of 
Calcutta tn -Bombay City, 

S The Central Government. For the present, I 
would suggest a sort of dyarchy for the Centra] 
Government. Or, in other words, the coostitotiao 
of the Central Government should follow, in its 
main outline, the constitution of any of the bigger 
provinces under the Montagu Reforms. 1 advocate 
SAU members for the Central Legislature lor the 
147,000,000 and odd population of British India. 
In view of the political importance and the past 
history of the Muhammadan minority, I advocate 
that one-third of the total number of member* 
should be draws from the Mu h a mm a d a n community 
through separate electorates. Thera should be a 
Viceroy's Cabinet of eight members, at least four 
being Indi a n s drawn from the difierent c or wnm ut— 
in the Central Legislature. Those subjects Jp the 
Central Government which are now in th£ port¬ 
folios of Ministers in Provincial Councils should be 
administered with the same degree of responsibility 
to the Central Legislature by the members of the 
Cabinet J bsve spokes already earlier as to 
franchise. If my main proposal is not accepted, 1 
would lower the franchise for the Central Legisla¬ 
ture, and would admit ev ery one who is a voter m 


conditions prevailing in India to-day. I am strongly 
of opinion that a sort of equilibrium may be attained 
by creating the three provinces I have advocated 
earlier, LeT, the North-West Frontier Province. 
Baladdstan and Sind, which should also enjoy the 
same amount of privflsg t* M are granted to the 
other provinces of India. For a contented India 
would luydy dapmtd upon the relations of Ac two 
main i niiiisiinrHra With the extension of reforms 
to these new provinces, the Moslems will be in a 
majority in five, while the Hindus will be in a majority 
in ks. It is expected that a Federal constitution 
for India Ap** *»»— will bring about the mach- 
needsd harmony c—sraaaitica fM 

trill set at rant the Communal strife which has bees 
a disgrace to the country during the last four years. 
Confidence in each other hss been rudely shaken 
amongst the various communttice, and minorities 
will be reconciled to constitutions I changes by 
experience rather than by persuaskw aad force. 
SuA a federated India should he given the same 
status and position as Canada aad Australia is the 
British-Empire. 

•. R e la ti on s hip b et ween Cmtenl C c u imot I end 
S ecretary oj State. The Gover nme n t of India Act of 
lilt grants huge powevi of initiative, superintend¬ 
ence and control to the Secretary of Stale. These 
power * an lac whitest with the grant of Saif- 
Government to India which has been the declared 
policy of the British Parliament. I do not think 
that the Secretary of State, should be given such 
power* of vast control even hi affairs relating to the 
internal admin titration of the country. The co n tro l 
of the Secretary of State may he kept in thaadmhtie- 
trstioa of the Foreign and Political attain and the 
defence of India. The Secretary of State may also 


roU of the Central Legislature. For the Central 
Government. 1 advocate a Second Chamber on the 
line* of the present Council of State, hut would t"»^t 
it far more democratic. The relationship he tween 
the two Houses should remain as at present. The 
budget of those subjects which are now votable in 
the lYovmciaJ Councils should be made votable in 
the Central Legislature also. 

«. Relatwnt between Centred and Provincial Govern¬ 
ment*. I have already indicated that the Central 
Government should have the minimum of control 
over the Provincial Government. In other words, 
I advocate hill responsible Government for the 
provinces. This should do a wav with the general 
power of superintendence and direction in all 
provincial subjects The Central Government should 
further have the supreme power a* regards the 
defence oflndia In other words, the Arm v. the Navy, 
the Air forces, and the political aflairs should be left 
^ith the Central Government. Financial relations 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments 
1 have already advocated, and from the current 
year the M«aton Settlement bar become a dead 
letter as the provincial contributions have been 
remitted is toto. 

7. The Courts and Judiciary. Almost evert- local 
Legislative Council has expressed a desire that the 
system of the combination of Judicial and 
Executive functions should be done away with. I 
*** opinion that this much-needed reform 
***** t° be brought into existence in the next 
constitution. 

tt. The ComshtMHonal Problem. etc. I have already 
mrtir * tad that owr constitution should aim at the 
«n>latana of a United States of India, and that m 
my op i n i on a Fed eration of Provincial Governments 
* farm of Government notable to the 


India with the international world. In spite cd the 
fact that 1 advocate for the pre s e n t a dyarchk 
system lor the Central Government—I am of opinion 
that the relationship between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Secretary of State and the British 
Parliament should be at a par with the relationship 
of the Dominion Governments aad the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies sad the B r iti sh Parliament, 
except In thora three depa rtm e nts over which f had 
adv ocated fu ll control of the Secretary of State. 

10T Tm potustm of The position of 

the Indian Civil Ser v i c e and other AH-Imfia~Saf?tcs* 
will be anomalous in the constitution advocated by 
me. That is. after provincial autonomy, responsible- 
Government will be a sham if the administration 
can have no control over the services This was 
recognised by the Lee Oxmniuioo. who advocated 
the discontinuance of the All-India Ser vi ces m 
future, for the services operating in the Transferred 
Departments. In my opinion, the same argument 
holds good for the Civil Services. The All-India 
character of a Civil Service should be s top ped 
henceforward, and each province should recruit its 
own services. All services should henceforth be 
provincial, and recruitment be made through either 
the Central or the Provincial Public Services Com- 
mriaaon. The recruitment of officers of non-Indian 
domicile has made the administration very costly, 
and therefore the rate of Indiamsation ought to be 
accelerated and the money thus raved may be 
utilised for the growth of the provinces. 

As I have indicated already. 1 want that the 
prospects of the minorities far a proportionate share 
in the administration of the country should be 
provided far in the_ constitution itself. This will 
rave a lot of bickering and on pleasantness in the 
local legislature. 
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Memorandum submitted by the BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Calcutta. 


The British Indian Association. founded in the 
▼ear 1851. is the tint I*olit»cai Association in India. 
Daring the last three quartos of a century it has 
initiative m the iniruductmo of many valuable 
miMPilf It has been the policy of this Association 
to appr*w h all important public questions with 
dM-lMM of reopoosibdity and with proper regard 
to tkm views of the Government and the people. 

The majority of our members arc conservatives 
in bat they realise that under the altered 

circumstances brought a bent by the Government of 
India Act of lBli, it i> their duty to proceed on 
progressive lines and it is their privilege to help in 
the political advancement of the country and to 
. initiate incisures for the amelioration of the condition 
of their countrymen, belonging to other sections of the 
society, with dor regard Jo their own dunu as can 
justly and prujierly be pot ioeward before the Govern¬ 
ment and the awakening democracy of the present 
age. The members of the Association represent 
landed and other vested interests 

la view of its polities and the important interests 
th«e || represents, the British Indian -Association 
naturally welcomes the opportunity of submitting 
ns opinion to the Indian Statutory tommisMim 
in the bojie that the recommendations of the 
Co mmissi on will lead to a large measure of advance 
towards responsible form of Government, snd it 
trusts that such advance, while being generous 
w»4 marked, would be suitable to the conditions of 
BcAgal snd of India The Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation after careful consideration has decided to 
limit its submissions mainly to matters which 
pr edomina ntly a fleet interests represented by tiie 
Association The Committee lias, therefore, decided 
Kit to touch some of the important subjects referred 
to in the memorandum of the C ommission circulated 
to public Association* inviting opinions The 
principal reason for coming to this decision was 
that a suitable answer to sonic of these important 
pndite would depend largely on the decision of the 
Commission shunt abolition or retention of communal 
representation. As it is not possible lor my lorn- 
mitts* to anticipate the decision of the Commission 
on this vital point, it has decided to refrain fmm 
i»|M —ihjl its opinion on a number of important 
I) id Minin The Committee would, therefore, content 
itsdf by urging some of the broad points of the 
fatwrs provincial constitution, such as the electorates 
and the franchise with sprcial reference to interests 
m which our Association are vitally concerned Mv 
Committee would also venture to point out the need 
foe stability snd ordered progress in the new consti¬ 
tution. In view of its opinion stated above aiwiut 
communal rep re s entation. the Committee ha> 
n frsswid from expressing its views on the constitution 
of thn Central Government. For the same reason it 
has «1 k> decided to reserve its opinion on a uumlier 
of paints affecting the provincial Government We 
•ulld, however, desire to emphasise at the outset 
that full provincial autonomy subject to the safe 
guard of an Upper House is essential for ordered 
pojgius and for development of rcspbnsiblr Govern- 


I. T»k Representative System as Applie p to 
British India. 

is) Bo ris of Frmnckitt. The Committee of the 
Awnciatwi would in this connection venture to 
place before the Commission some preliminary 
a. In order to achieve success m ad 
i through a Responsible form of Govern- 
■mt. the realities of the sitoatioo and the interests 
aakaOy affected not be ignored. The progress 

Md advance in a Responsible form of Government 
dkookl iko depend- on the progress and advance 
M the dimes, interests and communities concerned. 
P8 this pooncctaon. my Committee would like to 
few the att en tion of the members of the Commission 
R>Mn wcD-kanwa facta about the pr ogr es s* of 
■■Monnllla Gnnmiwnf in the United Kingdom 


where in each step of advance in Responsible Govern¬ 
ment adjustments were made in the basis of franchise 
and formation of electorates from time to time to 
suit the variations in social and iraionik changes 
amongst the people. Before 18X2, Responsible 
Government there meant r esponsibilit y of the 
Government for the time being to a comparatively 
l im it ed number of voters. As the commercial, 
trading and manufacturing cities gained in import¬ 
ance. franchise was extended to them by the great 
Reforms Act of 1882. Consequently, changes in 
the number and class of voters were made in the 
sixties, eighties and nineties of the last century, 
and under the ~P«iple's Act of 1818 the qualifying 
franchise of a British male voter was fixed at an 
annual value of £10 and of a woman voter at an 
annual value of £5 m her own pgbt or in the right 
of her husband. Responsible Government in England 
thertiorr. had a steady progress with a steady 
iik rease tn number and change in the class of voters, 
in such advance due note was takes of the changing 
conditions of different classes and interests of citutens 
who were enfranchised, proper attention being 
always jutid to the capacity of these voters to 
ex mine intelligently their right of franchise. It is 
true that the conditions in Bengal and in India 
are very difierent from those of the United Kingdom, 
but there is one point which should be borne in mmd. 
that Kevporutiblc Government m a country for the 
time being should be responsible to and repre s ent 
those Interests which from the social and economic 
points of view are important at that particular period 
of its national advance. Approaching the question 
from this broad aspect my Committee would like to 
point out that over WO per cat. of the people of Bengal 
are agriculturists, and the internet of Bengal 
is therefore predominantly rural. On the welfare 
of the WO per cent of its agricultural population 
also dejvnds to a large extent the weilare of the 
urluin population. The agriculturists who cultivate 
lands in rural areas hold thoee lands under zemindars 
who .ire proprietors of the soil : but the bulk of 
these agriculturists have protection from ejectment 
The interests of Bengal, therefore, require that 
those who are proprietors of lands as also those who 
cultivate the Land should be adequately represented 
in the Legislature. 

There are at present only 6 vt r epresen tatives of 
the landholders in the Bengal Legislative Council 
ami only one in the Legislative Assembly The 
icnundars of Bengal directly contribute one third 
ol the total provincial revenue Besides this direct 
contribution they also pay a large portion of their 
taxes from which the expenditure nf the (Wivemment 
of Bengal is met The social, political ami economic 
importance ol this class can hardly be overstated. 
Iney have only five representatives in the Local 
Legislature consisting of 140 members and only one 
in the Legislative Assembly—these representations 
are very inadequate. It may be pointed out that 
under the Minto-Morley Reforms the landholders 
were granted the privilege of electing five represent¬ 
atives in tiie Local Council consisting of only 2T 
elected members and of sending two members to 
the lnij*enal Legislative Council In the Reforms 
of 1W1W. their numler of seats remained stationary, 
though tiie number of representatives both in the 
council and the Legislative Assembly was largely 
increased la consideration of their large contribu¬ 
tion to the provincial exchequer, their importance 
as a c lass and the fact that they own the prop rie t ary 
mterest of practically the whole of Bengal, the 
zemindars should be given at least one thud of the 
elected seats m the Local Council. It has been 
suggested that as the zemindars can come to the 
Legislative Council through the General Electorates 
there is not adequate justification for earmarking 
a larger number of seats for them through the Special 
Coostituenoea; thane who make tins miggestaoa 
overlook the obvioaw fact that It coder to weerw 
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folly c oa t—t a seat iq the Ctpwl CaMtitaw i ty ia hvoir of the urban ca ndi date. So ,, we beg 
then r r, +* 1 - for a **r ,; ~i u r -andif***» *»*u— hgaUy to pbbt antttit tht ndnioa-af ndew 

he be willing to foreswear bin clam interest ud accept areas wM i h the rani c—ttt—teas b imBy hk 
a proletariat and anti-British programs— mad to the moMmdl wtm dist ri b ate d owr not Jam thw 
popalar slogans in —p pott o i such demands. 1.000 vilhmm, Mtwdag onr an ante of MO to 1,1M 
Experience in Bengal Election confer— this square mjUe. V o te— . in the v illages, have mot to 
contention But apart from experience, he— we cove ao—etnas ten aulas on loot to mooed their 
may be permitted to point out that thia p he no—non votes at a poJhng station which M ahso tet sfy an- 
is not unknown in other coontn—; a capitalist who connected fay any road. With the— di s advantages 
gets returned from a labour seat in the United of a rural voter one woold like to contrast the ladtttam 
Kingdom must undoubtedly voice labour opinion enjoyed by an riectnr living in a noAkl town, 
and cannot be looked upon as a representative of where we have generally three or four poKug centres, 
his class. In the present state of ov political So that each station records the votes of sl e et— 
evolution the peculiar coaditioa of oar country, and living within a radios of one mik. All softs of 
the exist en c e of a ruling power, belonging to snath——rnm;>y«iw« gd udiM motor b us es are available 
race, unless the Representative form of Government to them ; they can have tneiffiffinut every ell sot 
be based on the actual class interests difficulties are corner. On these grounds, we suggest a separation 
likely to be encountered, o( the rural from the urban areas for the purpose of 

The Committee of my Association submits that if ejection. The municipality* of each district should 
the semmdari be not precluded from contesting be given a separate seat in the Council, 
the seats ia the general constituencies, the number (r) Communal Representation We a— against 

of their seats in the special constituencies should be the introduction of the system of communal represant- 
increased at least to 15. But if they be so precluded atioc in the local bodies or its cootmnance in the 
then the number of seats reserved for them should legislatures except in the case of Europeans, who 
be at least SO per cent of the elected Beats. do not form part of the Indian na tio n ho od, bat stay 

In this connection my Committee begs to point la India lor a few years on buw—s and retire after 
out that the number of the electors in the Landholders' a certain time. They always maintain their separate 
Constituencies should be considerably increased by identity as a community in India even la matters 
reducing the reveaoe. cess and rent qualifications political. But this cannot be said with regard to 
and by including permanent tenure holders who pay any other community In India, not oven In- lha caw _ 
a definite amount -ii rent or cesses. Bat in order of Anglo-Indian* who have adopted India as their 
to retain the distinctive feature of three constituencies permanent home, far less can it he said ia the caw 
the existing franchise qualifications should not be of Muhammadans. We beg to suggest the abolition 
reduced by mo— than one thud. of communal re p res en tation, but to safeguard the 

(5) Number of seats in rural areas should be interest oi minority communities seats may be - 
increased and their present sire should be reduced, earmarked. We do not p ropow to repeat the 
Municipal franchise in muflusil Bengal should be arguments against the system of communal npresente- 
■eparated from rural constituencies. tion. This b a suggestion which has bees almost 

At present, we have oar seat for about 11,500 universally advocated by the leaders of Indian 
voters, both in the Muhammadan and non- public opinion both Hindu and Muhammadan, a very 

Muhammadan constituencies. The number of voters influential section of the latter community also has 
b too large and the areas too big for one accepted it as a part of political expediency. So, 
c andidate to properly canvass when he is expected we do not prop o se to deal with it at length, 
to visit almost every village personally and. if possible, (d) The relmtumskip between reprttenlmhmi »nd 

every hamlet, in spite of the defective means of constituents. Admittedly, at present there b not 
conveyance and commu ni ca t ion. To effect some much touch be t ween a re pr es entative and hb 
improvement in this matter without making the constituents. The number of elect ors, the unwieldy 
legislature an unwieldy body, my Committee ventures area, absence of facility of communication, lack of 
to suggest that one seat reay-be allotted to. evft 3 L_ resJ^ political education and interest on the part of 
seven thousand. vote— and the administrative unit the vote— sad want of party land and party.organ- _ 
of a district may accordingly be divided into e l ect o ral batten, render it difficult to maintain the touch 
districts or constituencies. We propos e a complete which a candidate is obliged to. form at the time of 
separation of the rural and urban areas for the purpoer election Matters may improve with the reduction 
of election. At pies c n t only Calcutta. Dacca, X4 in area of constiturncire and in number of electors 
Pargsnas and the riparian municipalities of HooghJy a* suggested by us. 
and Howrah have separate urban repr esentations ; 

all the other munkapahtaes form part of the rural * ' • * rov1nc iai_ Govrx* hunts. 

constituencies. In the Reforms of 1BIB. these (a) Constitution. As regards the constitution of 

municipalities have been denied the right of separate the provincial legislature, the Committee of my 
representation because they were s up pose d to have Association would like to suggest that it should 
no distinct interest from the rural areas of the consist of two Chambers. The powers and const!- 

districts in which they are situated. But this tution of an Upper Chamber should be similar 

theory is open to question : people residing and to those of the Council of State : the qualification 
carrying on their business and profession ra the for its membership should also be similar to that of 

mufiuail municipalities, though some of them still the Council of State with slight reduction in case 

retain lands in the villages, become a class by them- of propert y qualification. The life of the Upper 
•elves. They, on account of tbeir better economic Chamber should be five vein and that of the Lower 


cooditioo. higher status due to their learned pro- 
k—o n. trade and commerce and superior education, 
—joy greater advantage in life, and hav* little 
affinity of interest with people living ia the villages. 
In the a toetiona . they make a distinction b etwee n a 


four. The Upper House in the provinces should be 
a revising Chamber with power to restore a demand 
refused by the Lower House. But bills, except the 
Finance Bills, may be first introduced in either of 
the two Houses The Finance Bills should be first 


candid a te hailing from their own town and those 
belonging to the mofhuil arena and there is a strong. 
tinri — ry to S u ppo rt the former m preference to the 
latter. A rivalry is thus ontii lunlo between the 
urban and the ml a—aa of a constitnency. Larger 
nuteber cl wohaa. Inhabiting m a small and 
area, greater tecahty of ra—ing and of recording 
vot—i a^niar sqtefkf—c* of An town people, and 
a strong tend—cy to roupusl a candidate 
to the town generally, dadde (ka zaaalt o i sketion 


introduced in the Lower House. The Upper Chamber 
will have the power to cr i tic ise it and. if necessary, 
to rest or e any demand refused by-the Lower Houae ; 
but will have no authority otherwise to vote on 
budget demands. The total strength of the Upper 
House should not exceed more than fifty. The 
number of seats in the Lower Ho—e should be 
inc rea s ed as already me n tioned m this memorandum. 

(J) Working of Dyonky. There ia a ro n cearos of • 
opm i n u m favour of the abohtrea of dy archy . The 
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system has failed to wort nnoothly, and instead of man aH other military effects of developing the 
maintaining the nity of the Government, on many prin ci ple of Joint imanttiW y fo order* to avoid 
occasions, thor disunion became quite apparent, a drv^ka amongst the —p por t era of the Ministers 
We do not pro pose to recount ail such instance* in the Council, pci dy on communal grounds, the 
where the two halve* of the Government failed to system of Joint r e sp o nsi bility should be introduced, 
come to an agreement and measures introduced by This would act as a ehork cm tendency on the part 
the reserved ride did not receive the active support of the Hindu and the Muhammadan members of the 
of the ministers in the council, or when many Council to support or oppose a Minister an communal 
important and nsefnl schemes framed by the popular basis. 

ministers did not materialise because they were (*) Working of Departments. The present drrisioa 
condemned by the members of the Executive Council of departments into Reserved and Transferred are 


either on financial or political grounds. In all 
pro vinc es, there were numerous instances of such 
disagreement. The greatest weakness of dyarchy lies 
in disagreement between the two halves of the 
Government in questions relating to the Department 
of Law and Order. IT they remain neutraf-m tee- 
council, the disunion in the Government is exposed 
and the ministers lose sympathy of the Civil 
Service and of the non-official Iinropean community, 
on whose support they have to depend considerably, 
at least in Bengal. If the ministers support the 
Government in maintaining Law and Order, they 
will at once forfeit the confidence of the Indian 
members ol the Legislative Council, and the Swara¬ 
jists. who are against dyarchy on principle, taking 
fall advantage of their unpopularity, will move a 
vote of no-confidrace on them. Thus the ministers 
suffer for an action, of the Government over which 
they have little control. We are. therefore, in favour 
of full provincial autonomy in mil the department*, 
including that of Law and Order. Unless this 
department is transferred to the Ministers, provincial 
autonomy will fail to secure full popular support 
and co-operation, and exclusion of popular control 
from this department will amount to another 
experiment in a limited form of diarchy, with all its 
defects and risks. Transference of control ovct 
this department from the Provincial to the Central 
Government as has been suggested by some political 
thinkers may tell upon the efficiency and prestige 
of the Provincial Government and will fail to secure 
popular satisfaction. The popular mind will not 
make any distinction between an action of the 
Central Government and their agents in the province* 
Thr people will naturally resent any measure of the 
Government which they do not approve by retaliating 
do the Ministers over whom they will have consti¬ 
tutional control. Moreover, in order to fostrr a 
sense of administrative responsibility', which cannot 
he separated from constitutional concessions, it is 
highly desirable that the department of Law and 
Order should be placed under a minister responsible 
to an elected legislature. Introduction of an Upper 
Chamber, consisting of the representatives of thr 
people with large stake in the country, will strengthen 
and improve thr po*itmn of the ministers, who will 
thus be able to act in the best interest of good 
administration, and will not have to shirk their 
responsibility only to avoid unpleasant situations 
and for the security of their othce. Ministers should 
be selected from both Houses, and they should have 
the right to address both the Chambers. 

{f) Position and powers of Governor The Governor. 
in the existing constitution, is the head of thr 
Exrrutivr; with the introduction and development 
of real self-government, it should he the aim to make 
him the constitutional head, free as far a* possible 
from all executive responsibilities. With the grant 
of prm jm i-J autonomy his right of interference' 
with the action of the ministers should be reduced 
to a minimum. Without freedom of action the position 
of a minister cannot be made sufficiently attractive 
of his power* effective The Instrument of 
Instructions shook! be amended subject only to the 
power pf in t er f ere n ce by the Governor to prevent 
unfair divrnmmabdri between classes and interests 
and tD protect minorities The Governor should not 
otherwise dissent from the opinion of his ministers. 
The practice of direct audience of Se cr etaries with 
the Governor should be discontinued. 

[d) Relationship of Afisutm fo each other. Apart 


arbitrary and unscientific. For example, the Mmkter 
of Development is not in charge of Forests, which 
is s reserved subject; so also we have the Mjw****v 
of Agriculture without the charge of the Department 
of Irrigation, which ia a Reserved one. The Minuter 
—in ch a rge ol the Department of Industries has no 
control over Factories. This difficulty will disappear T 
with the introduction of full provincial autonomy. 
The division of portfolios amongst ministers them¬ 
selves also should be made in ttu& a manner as to 
avoid any unscientific distribution. 

(/) CUnification of Rtiened an i Transferred 
Subjects. This artificial and temporary distinction 
between Transferred and Reserved subjects as 
obtained at present cannot exist in a responsible 
Government. AQ the deportments will be managed 
by Ministers whose number will sot exceed four. 

If) Desirability of Second Chamber, As In all Other 
countries, during the period of transition when the 
administrative control of a country is being gradually 
shifted from monarchy, oligarchy or bureaucracy 
to the people, they generally lose their political 
balance and there come into existence extreme 
parties, which are often anti-Government or are 
definitely against those who undertake the rssponri- 
bibtiee of office. They become the most popular 
of parties and sweep the poll. They are for levelling 
down all existing arrangements a by their un¬ 
reasonable opposition attempt to bring about a 
constitutional deadlock. Thu. too, has been our 
experience in Bengal since the election of 1023. 
when the Swarajists entered the Council with the 
rrprraa object of wrecking the working machine. 
They did succeed partly, if not wholly, in creating 
a constitutional chaos, and ministry after ministry 
was overthrown Those which survived for a period 
the onslaught of the Opposition had a precarious 
existence, and the ministers who had thus to be 
alwavs on the defensive coukl not seriously set their 
heart to any useful work. The failure of the 
ministers to achieve anything substantial sines 
1028 may be largely, if not wholly, attributed, to 
thr unreasonable opposition of the extremist party 
which was naturally very popular and powerful against 
a foreign bureaucracy. In order to counteract the 
activities of such extreme parties, which are bound to 
rone into existence at least for a long time yet with 
thr growth of political consciousness of the people, 
who have been under a foreign domination far the 
last several centuries, it' is desirable that there 
should be a Second Chamber, composed of p e rs ons 
of sot>er views, men with large stake in the country 
and of proved political experience and sagacity. 
The legislature which will be thus bicameral will 
not be absolutely controlled by men of extreme 
view*. The Government, with the introduction of 
provincial autonomy, will be a Government by the 
people and will be able to rely upon the suppo r t of 
the Upper House, both for salutary legislations, 
and also for deposing measures which will be brought 
forward with the object of putting obstacles in their 
path The qualification for membership and 
composition of the provincial Upper House should 
be like those of the Council of State, and there should 
be do communal representation, hut seat* may be 
reserved for the minority communities and special 
representation should be granted to special interests, 
like those of landholder* and merchants. 

(A) Question of proving i ol autonomy and control 
by the Central Government. NVe have made it 
perfectly clear that lull provincial autonomy is oar 
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goal. AU the subjects should be trana. 
(erred to the charge of ministers responsible to the 
PyevMOtl I cgislature. The Cental Govraant, 
whose cmtnTovcr the Local Cowf— t is mainly 
t hr eefold, vis., Legmiativw, Adg wri feratowi mad 
Rsaacml. should faJJy t ransfer these po wers to the 
'Local Government, except, in matters aflecriag 
intar-pFOviadal interests, or i n tene t s of the Ceetiml 
Government, and ia prev e n tin g gaffer dtaciimmatw n 
between -dam interests. la all iwtar-proviwcial 
matten, the Ceatral Government most c natm ae 
to be final arbiter. However modi we may try to 
"HeVI oar constitution on the lines of the Federal 
Governments of Canada and Australia the analogy 
cannot be and should not be poshed too fEgr. There 
are many q n e eti o a s w hi c h ace p e c n H a r tn the Indi a n 
Empire, including those about the Native States. 
They are integral parts of the Indian Empire, whose 
interests cannot be ignored or whose importance 
as part and parcel of oar conn t r y c a nnot bemmimuted 
The Centra] Government or the Viceroy, as representa¬ 
tive of the British Crown, must come in to adjust all 
questions affecting the whole of India. Thus it will 
be a mistake to suppose that oar provinc es can be 
modelled after the States of Canada or Australia, 
or our Central Government after their Federal 
Governments. In all the three b ranc h es , vis.. Legis¬ 
lative, Administrative and Financial, the control of 
the Go ve rnment of India should be relaxed as much as 
poeaible to make the provinces really autonomous 
subject only to a ge neral control and supervision of the 
Central Government to avoid inter-provincial, inter- 
communal clashes, to safeguard the interest* of the 
Nativr States, and to maintain the position and 
power of the Government of India with due regard 
to national and imperial defence. The control of thu 
Central Go v er nmen t over the Local legislature 
may he m i ni m is e d by certain modifications of 
Section BOA of the Government of India Act. but 
we do not consider that complete freedom is a 
practical propositron. 

As regards the classification of Central and 
Provincial subjects we are inclined to accept the 
rstatin# arrangement. The grant of full provincial 
autonomy may require some minor and technical 
change* and readjustments, hut we do not pr op on e 
to go into these intricate details in this memora ndum, 

4 (*) and 8 (c). The financial rt la t i a mt ktfi between 
Ike Central and Provincial G overnme nt, including 
IkeMeston Settlement The Financial Settlement 
known as the Meaton Award, which was ubool in 
with the Reforms of 1B10, has practically dissatisfied 
all the provinces. The two IVesidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay considered themselves very badly 
treated and attributed the failure of Reforms partially 
to financial s tringenc y. Without entering into the 
long, and for the present unnecessary, discussion of 
the-relative effect of the settlement of Lord .Mrston 
on the different provincial governments, we can say 
that Bengal was very hard hit; she considered the 
allocation of revenue unfair and absolutely in¬ 
equitable. Repeated attempts of the Government 
of Bengal to get this defect remedied were in vain. 


Neither the Indian Legislative Assembly nor the 
Government of India are very sympathetic towards 
Bengal tn this matter. The mraggrraferi idem of 
Bengal's e c on omy p rosperi ty due to toe Puna snoot 
Settlement, the imperfect knowledge at toe avenge 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly-a^oat 
the taxable capacity of her people, her past political 
preponderance and tbs unyieklimg and unsympathetic 
attitude of the Government of India have rendered 
toe position of Bengal extre m e ly unenviable in this 
fi n a nci al crisis. Bengal.’ it may be poi nt ed out, 
started with a deficit of two crons and twelve 
lakhs of rupees. To meet the deficit, tbe Government 
had to introduce three new taxation bills, vis.: 

(I) Bill to increase Judicial Stamp by SO per cent. 

<a) Rill to increase noo-Judicial Stamp by SO 
per cent. 

(3) BUI to raise Tax from Am useme nts. 

It was expected, that a revenue of 1 c r ate and 40 
fekh* of rupaes'could be raised, but the total receipt 
from these three sources was not more than M lakhs 
of rupees. In September, 1K\. the Government 
retrenched the Budget expenditure to the extant of 
BO lakhs. There was a further retrenchment ia lltt, 
and the total amount of expenditure thus curtailed 
was about 11 crores of rupees. The Provincial 
contribution of U.lakhs has now been permanently 
remitted, but still there is no surplus revenue to 
enable the Government to undertake even the most 
urgent works of improvement. We beg to suggest 
that in order to give Bengal a real surplus, without 
which provincial autonomy will be of no practical 
value, a percentage of tbe Income Tax. or Jute 
Duty or Customs Duty, should be given to her. 

{») Financial Relation* between the reserved and 
Transferred Subject*. It' has been pointed out above 
.that the allocation of revenue of a proportion of 
70 per cent and SO per cent, or H per cent, and 
84 per cent, between the Reserved and Transferred 
Departments of Bengal is highly arbitrary and 
unreasonable. In responsible go ve rnment such 
question as financial relation or joint and separate 
purse will not be wire. The Cabinet will look to the 
proper distribution of funds for each department. 

In conclusion, the Committee of mv Association 
hrgs most humbly and respectfully to urge that 
sufficient consideration may he shown to the special 
claims of the Zemindars of Bengal to a larger number 
of representations m the future constitution of 

tbe country, to which they are justly entitled on 
account of their vast interest in land, high status 
in the social system of the province, and large 
contribution to Government rev en ue s. We hope 
and trust that in future constitution we shall be 
given proper facilities to undertake the duties 
which fall on us as natural and hereditary leaders 
of society who. though less assertive, are by no 
means Jess alive to the responsibilities which devolve 
on them on account of their position as landholders, 
and we sincerely hope that the British Government 
will stand by the pledge given to ns by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, and help ns to maintain 
our rights and privileges. 
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• Al the bottom 


There we at a— rt only 
five repr—Ptotiv— of the landholders in the 


n. Tks CkminmsM : • 

of page M I see you any: 

" five rcpr—ctBtiv— of the 
" Bengal Legtalativs Cquncil and only one in the 
'* Legislative A aa abty. The zamindan of Bengal 
M directly eontribnte one-third of the total provtn- 
M dal revenue.” I should like to aak ooe or two 
questions about that The zamindan is thia pro* 
viace benefit, of co m ae, and 1 should imagine benefit 
enormously, by what is called the permanent settle¬ 
ment. do not they ?—Yea. 

IS. Which was in 1798 t —Yea. 

It. Do I understand that the land revenue which 
they pay is land revenue which was fixed having 
regard to the assets of the land m 1798 f —Yen. 

14. Han the valse of the land greatly increased 
since 1798 f— In some cases. 

It. With the result, of coarse, that it can be let 
out to tenure bolder* at a rent which is above the 
rent it could have commanded m 1798 ?—I think so. 

It. For example, in 1788, was the prod u c tion of 
jute on a commercial scale known ? Was jute in 
1718 a material source of commercial profit f —I do 
not think so. 

IT. At present jute is an enormously important 
article of production, and I imagine it greatly 
increases the value of the land of Bengal, does not 
it ?—Yes. 

It. I have made an inquiry, because it is inter¬ 
esting to know. Let us take, for instance, the 
district of Mvmensangb. 1 think the land revenue 
collected in that enormous district b about Rs.B 
lakhs, is not it ?—Yes. 

I». Is that about right?—(5ir P. C. Tagore) 

Yea 

20 I am told (I may be wrong) that the |ute 
production coming from that district brings into 
the district Rs 8 millions or thereabouts ?— [Maharaja 
cf Dmrbkmntm) Yes. 

21 Is tut right ? Anyhow, without inserting a 
figure, it is evident there has been an enormous 
«*■»—— in the value of land since the days of the 
permanent settlement ?— {Mr. Stngkroy) Yes, but 
the whole profit u not intercepted by ths zamindan. 

tt. I am nie it is not. but is it cc n ie c t to my the 
zamindan bear*the burden of the land revenue ? 
—Yes. 

28. Is not it the people to whom they let their 
land who bear the burden ?—The zamindan partly, 
and tenants 

24. Do they ? Do you think on the whole go-day 
the rent received by the zamindan of Bengal is not 


sufficient to oovsr the land revenue which they have 
to pay, as weU as the profit which they used tn. 
make P—Yes. They make a certain amount of 
profit, but the major ~porfhui df Ac profit I* fitter* 
cepted by the middlemen and dose not come to tha. 
zemindar, who b the actual p ropriet o r. ' J 

2ft. I quite eee that. By ** middlemen ” yon 
mean the intermediate inteveeta before yoo get to 
the cultivator ? —Yro. 

M. Take a gey|m district. How may fitter* 
mediate in t ern e t* would there be )—Generally three 
or lour, but in some case s as many ae twenty, la 
the districts of BakatganJ and Fkridpur the inter¬ 
mediate holder s are eonmtimee t welve to fifteen in 
iqpatMr. 

JX7. Let us take the instance yon gave, because 
it is very instinctive. You will have the samtodar, 
who is liable to pay and no doubt is the hand that 
pays the land revenue fined in 1788. He letf Me 
laud to the tenure-holder ?—<S»r P. C. Tagore) The 
cultivator. 

28. Does he ?—The zemindar lets out file land to 
the actual cultivator and the teneie-holden. Under 
the tenure-holders are the actual ca Rivet ers. 

28. I was taking the instance given by the other 
gentieman, who told me it waa very coe no io a to 
have four or five mtermedianes ?—(Afr. 5in|lm) 
Yes. 

80. Let us take the instance where there are fear 
or five. There will be the zemindar, who fi the 
landholder and whoee hand pays the land r evsa a s 
fixed in 1788. and he let* to tbs tsmxe-hoMv ? 

j-Yn, he let s it to the tenure-holder. _ 

81. Presumably at a rental which la s ati s facto ry ~ 
to both aadcs. That tm are- bolder we will call A. 
Does be sublet sometimes to a subordinate tetmre- 
bolder. a rab-leseee ?—-Yee. 

82. We will call him B. B sublets to a third man. 
whom we will call C, and C, we will say. lets to the 
cultivator ?—Yes. 

88. In the ordinary way there will be at each 
stage, will not there, an advance of rental ?—Yes. 

84. Each man gets his own return ?—His own 
profit, yes. 

Sft. I follow the gamindar. under the p e rm anen t 
settlement, is responsible for paying the land revenue 
then fixed. The zamindar does not pay any income- 
tax. does be ?—No. 

86. Then ten me-bolder A —does be pay anything ? 

—No. 

87. Nothing at all ?—No. No inroms tar is 

88. So t^at if A holds from the zamindar at (let 
us say, for the sake of argument) 100, and lets at 
180, and therefore makes a profit of Ml, he make s 
no conti i botio o in taxation on that 20 at all ?—As 
income-tax he pays nothing. 

89. I am about p rov incia l revenue. A. 

who the land at 100, and lets it at 110, and 

who t w e fc we a profit of Ml, mahrs no coatri- 

bation in respect of that Ml to provincial revenues at 
all ?—E xce pt by way of cem. 

40. Is that tn provincial revenues ? I th ou gh t 
it was to local ?—To l ocal, yea. 
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41. 1 am not talking about that. I am talking about 

provincial .revenues ?—He nuke* wo . 

42. The same with B and the same with C. w tint 

so ?—Ye* 

45- Have the British Indian Aa s ori a tio n any 
suggest** to make as to how that ntnaboo ought 
to he dealt with, or do they think it should go oo 
like that tor the rest of time ?— X do not think we 
cam suggest any improvement oa that situation, 
hr^r"tr a my change in that arra n g em en t would mea n 
an' (Coooanc revolstmo in the whale country. It 
would disturb the whole arrangement altogether, 
and. will aflect almost every man in Bengal. 

44 We have correctly described the situation, 

have not we ? 1 do not want to state it wrongly. 

That is a description of what in fact happ en s, is 
not u r —res. 

45 The intermediate people pay no taxes to the 
provincial funds at all r—No, they do not pay any 
taxes 

44 And you think that should remain. That 
feheinR so. what is the proposal of the British Indian 
^Association and the zamindant of the province as 

regards their representation >—The representation of 
the samindars ? 

47. Yea ?—On revenue qualification as at present ? 

4ft What is the proposal which your deputation 
wishes to pat before the Conference as to how the 
landowners of Bengal should be r e pr esen ted in 
the Bengal prov incial council ?—When you talk of 
the representation of land owne rs, we mainly confine 
out proposal to the case of the samindars, the men 
holding the superior interest. 

4U About how many of them are there ? You 
say there are lHU members of the British Indian 
Association How many are there in Bengal alto¬ 
gether ?—At kast 100 of the 100 members are 
zamuidars. 

AO. You misunderstand me. There may lie 
samindars in Bengal who are not members of your 
Association ?«—Yes, there are 

51 About how many satnindar* are there in the 
same pmwtiou as members of your AasoculKin > 
—A very Urge number. 

5‘J. Let us confine ourselves to the larger mminilars. 
At what soft ot point do you descrilw a man as a 
big zamtndar ?—A man who pays Rs.i.Ontl revenue 
I should call a big samindar. 

AS. How many such pcTncrn* ore there ?— About 
600. 

-M Then do I und ers tan d the re p r ese n tat wo* 

made by the British Indian Association are in respect 
of those 000 people ?—600 directly, and for the rest 
indirectly. 

45 What is the repres entation in the provincial 
council of the future which you think these 600 
people should have r —We want at least 15 per cent 
of the elected scats. 

56 15 per cent. ?—That we have said in our 
memorandum. 

57. I was not quite clear about it. On page 85 you 
sav " In conridmtion of their large contribution 
" to the provincial exchequer, their importance as 
" a class and the tact that they own the proprietary 
" interest of practically the whole of Bengal, the 
" samindars should be given at least one-third of 
" the charted seats in the local council" ?—Yes. 
What wr mean is that onr-third is due to them 

58. Will you make it clear to me whether these 

800 people should have one-third of the seats, or 
whether you think they should have at least 15 
per cent ? One-third is 83 per cent. ?—One-third 
is 88 percent., but- 

At. I think perhaps the explanation is this. I 
do not want to confuse you. I see the reference 
od page 88. You say that .if samindars are 
free to contest general c onstitu encies, then, in 
that ev e n t the number- of the anadDi' seats in 
the special ronf i t n cncim should be increased from 
A to 1A- That is not IS per cent, but it is 15 scats. 
Bat if the sammdats are pr e d n dod hum contenting 


far them teowld be at fan* 88 psr cant- J» dfaft Ike 
proposal I—Yea. 

•0. Lord Banham refers mo te a fahnafa fa 

the Government book at the top of page 188.* “Than 
**a n five landholders' rrm e tite ni ri s a . al'of whack 
" usually re tur n Hindu eiemb e w to council. Those 
" con ete twencias were created in the belief that the 
M greater landholders would fasd it dtfkcuH to netsr 
“ the council through the geaceal ron*its<nrwa» but 
'* in the p rese nt conned there are pctsaDy**—the 
fcgure* have bean revised far no-T** sixteen Hiwda 
“ and eight Muhammadan e l ected m e mb e r * whose 
” names are on the electoral rofls of the landholders' 

“ cons tit nen ci aa." That senna to few, docs it 
not, that is fact the larger saauadgfa do get elected 
by the general coastitasncko I—Yu, up till now 
they have socceeded in coming to the cou ncil thro ugh 
the general constituencies, but wu apprehend that 
it will not be possible for them to come so in future. 

81. Why do you think that ?—B uca ue a there is a 
feeling against the landholders generally m the' 
country, that the agriculturists should have their 
own* representatives in the council, and not through 
itw ganundare. 

0k. Then J am not quite clear—yoe will snake it 
entirely dear- -whether, in the view of the deputa¬ 
tion, the part that would be played by the samindars 
returned by the spe ci al toast! fa mens would'be to 
p ro t ec t the dam intere st s of the samindars. or to 
act on behalf of the chiisns as a whole ?—The 
xammdan* representatives will pro te ct their own 
interests as well as those of the otiisaa M a whole, 
because you may be aware of the amendments of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act which was passed jo* a 
few months ago. The samindars while they tried 
to protect their own i n t er mt s were not unjust to • 
the interests of the tenants as wefl. 


64. Would you (ell me this, la the membership 
of thr British Indian Association principally Hindu, 
nr does it inriudr Muhammadans a* well as Hindus ? 
—There is ik* bar. Init at the present moment they 
arr almost all Hindus. 1 may inform you that just 
a few years ago there were many Muhammadans 
who were members of thr British Indian Association, 
big Muhammadan rammdars were members of that 
Association, but unfortunately the Muhammadan 
membership is now practically nil. 

65. That means that some Muhammadan members 
have resigned ?—Yes, they have ceased to be 
members now. 

87. • • • I notice on page 88 a statement 

about communal representation. You say, 1 see: 

" W> are against the introduction of the s ystem of 
" communal re presents boo m the local bodies or 
" its continuance in the legislatures except in the 
’■ case of Europeans." and then a little lower down 
you say : " We do not pro p ose to repeat the argn- 
" merits against the system of communal represents 
" bon ” I am very glad, because we have beard 
a great deal about the arguments both against it 
and in its favour, and we ate familiar. I >**"*k. with 
both sets of arguments, but you go oo to say : " Thu 
" is a suggestion "—that is to say. the suggestion 
that you should not have communal representation— 

" which has been almost universally advocated by 
" the leaders of Indian public opinion, both Hindu 
" and Uniiamniaiian ** Do you think on r efl e ctio n, 
it would be quite right to my that the view that you 
should abolish communal re pr e s e nta t ion is almost 
universally advocated by leaders of Muhammadan 
opinion ?—No; I have also added a clause there. 

" both Hindu Muhammadan, a* very influen tial 
" section of the Litter community also has accepted 
" it as a part of poli t ical expediency." I do not say 
that a very influential section of the Muhammadans 
hare accepted it universally. 

68 . I see ; I did not quite understand the sentence. • 
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Btmn Ixdux AaaociATxm, Calcutta. 


Tberr 11 ax i matter erf feet, a good deal of difference 
of view. 1 -jaite agree. However, do not let ns go 
mto ttiAt now. I have asked all I want to under¬ 
stand about your franchise prop o sa ls. I follow 
what the *Witl major zemindars, you think, ought to 
have :r. trie legislative council. Then I understand 
yu*i a;--' prnpcwe a Second Chamber ?—Yes, sir, I 
do. 

89. Aisd what would he the contribution which 
the larger zamindars would make to the Second 
Chamber f —What would be the numher of seats we 
require ? 

70 Yes ?—Our proposal is that the Second 
Chamber should consist of fifty members, erf whom 
five seats ought to be given to the landholders 

71 Which page is that ?—We have not mentioned 
t ha t in the memorandum. 

72 Are the fifty members nf the Second Chamber, 
according to your suggestion, to be all elected or 
any of them to be nominated ?—So ; 20 nominated 
and 80 elected. 

78 Then you are speaking of the 80 who are 
elected ?—Yes 

74. And you think that ft of them should he 
elected by the greater zamindars ?—Yes My 
suggestion is, if I may be permitted to explain 
rt~ 

7ft. Certainly.— Five should go to the landholders, 
ft to the district boards of lirugal of the five divisions, 
ft to the municipalities of the five divisions, 1 to the 
Corporation of Calcutta. 2 to the Lnivenity of 
Calcutta. 1 to the University of.Dacca, s to a com¬ 
mercial interest, both IndSn and European. 2 to 
the rocorne-tax payers or F.astem and Western 
Bra*»l, one from each, and 2 gentlemen to be elected 
by voters, such as ex-memt«r* of the legislative 
Cornell. Fellows of the Senate of Calcutta, and by 
Others who will he electors on personal grounds, 
e.g. holders of distinctions. 

78. That is adding to our knowledge, tweause I 
do not think those details arc id your memorandum ? 
—No. We avoided that 

77. Now. is there anything further which you or 
the Maharaja of Parbhanga or the .Maharaja Tagore 
would like to say Iwfnrr thr others put questions ? 
—We want to speak very generally almut the Mrston 
award. We have mentioned that in our memoran¬ 
dum. Bengal has been very bard hit on account of 
tfcl* financial settlement, and we plead that at least 
a portion of the jute dutv, or tl»e customs duty, nr 
of the income-tax should come to Bengal to give us 
tvttaf. because we are of opinion, and it has been 
admitted, 1 think, by all political parties that thr 
Reforms in Bengal have failed largely on account of 
financial difficulties, and Bengal's contribution to 
the Imperial exchequer is about 24 crates. H7 lakhs 

78. Are you referring now to income-tax J —No. 
the total contribution nf Bengal to thr Imjirnal 
nttanper. 

78. The ma i n contribution would be income-tax 1 
—Yea. 

80. Bat the zamindars do not pav anv of it ? 
—Not the zamindars. But the financial situation 
■fiifti the zamindars as well as others f Maharoto 
f 4 . 1 -- »i The zamindars p*v cess I.V». 

' ’•!«' ' that contribution to the exchequer 

*n- :u '** «•’ 'arse. jute duty. 

M The '.**'■ is a local thing, of course Yes. 

*2 We 'f recognise, of course, that tliry pay 
t:;*; -- \n.*. - .le is. of course. Bengal's monopoly, 
an-i li is * i-^rct contribution of the agriculturists 
whom w■ • !<■ we represent indirectly. 

S3 I *u really there is no doubt about it. 
that the c . : . ation of jute has greatly increased the 
o'. 3 . jrc.it deal of the land of ihr zamindars ? 
—It has 

M I :e':.-. med-some figures about Mymensingh 
P*rt now. I will just put them as I understand 
them to hr I understand that the total revenue 
pud by the zamindars in Mymrasingb district, for 
example. i« 7 * lakhs of rupees, aav /00.000 ste^mp ; 
that the sum that is received by the Mymenswgh 


district in payment ft* jute varies between /T.oao.ono 
and £5,000.000, bo doubt according to thr differences 
of the prices of jute. ' Now. a wary large part of the 
mooey recovered for the jute thus told goes in 
repaying the labour or intermediate expen < >fs or the 
middlemen, and all the net of it and only the 
residue, no dtmbt, of that profit rauche* the zamin¬ 
dars ; but still, it must be the case. I think, that 
there is an enormous increase in the valnr nf land 
held by zamindars wnce 1788?—N<-» unfortunatHy 
practkaDy no portion of this inetnir per- to the 
zamindars, beexuro the zemindars hate not been 
able to increase the rent much. Of courne, tne rent 
roH trf Bengal has increased largely, but the increased 
rent is intercepted by a large number of tenure- 
holders. who come in between the lamindar and the 
c ultivator. _ 

85. And it is agreed that none oftftstlarge class 
of tenure-holders pays any provincial tax to the 
Government at all ?—No. The number of tenore- 
boldsrs at the present'moment, I think, in Bengal it 
about 40 lakhs. 

M. Tks Ckatt imk.: That explains a good deal 
the difficulties of Bengal, does not it ? 

Tks Mmkmmjm of Darhhanga 1 should like to say 
this. I am ut favour of a Second Chamber is Bengal 
• • • (The Maharaja then mad 8 statement 

which was largely inaudible, and which it was said 
would be sent to the secretaries. He wee, however, 
unable to supply a copy). 

87 Your suggestion is, is ft. that 8 Second 
Chamber, acting. I suppose one might say, as a 
revising Chamber, would in some cases take the 

C :e of the Governor in rejecting legislation which 
been passed by the Lower House, tbs council ? 
—Yea. 

88 , That is your idea ?—Yes. 

89. Lord Burnham : I wish to put a question 
on the financial side of this interesting memorandum. 
We have heard a good deal, of course, of the necessity 
for rrvixing what is known ax the Mrston Set tl ement, 
but a revision whiih in only a re-dixtrihutinn of 
rxisting revenue would not add to the resources of 
any of the provinces or of the Central Government 
for any of the purposes of administration. If it be 
trur that more money is required for what are called 
nation-building services—and I am thinking especially 
of education—then either fresh sources of revenue 
must be found or there must he an augmentation of 
existing sources. The question I want to pot to 
this delegation is bow they would view the inclusion 
of revenue from agricultural land and tts Sfiiifrt 
to income-tax— whether they would Consider that 
a fair and equitable thing if more money is to be 
spent on the services which are meant for the 
improvement and welfare of the people. May I ask 
how you would view that ? —(Mr 5i«gkrov) We do 
not approve of that idra. because wr feel that agri¬ 
culture is paying a very large amount as land revenue 
and the people who are assessed to income-tax do 
not pay land revenue or anything like that. Land 
revenue is not a very light burden on at, and we do 
not approve of the idea of the imposition of income- 
tax on agriculture. 

Lord Burnham : I am far f ro m saying there are 
exact parallels between England and India, but of 
course the landowner at Home, as I know to my 
cost, not only pays land-tax but is-assessed at an 
unduly high rate both for income-tax and super-tax. 
and therefore at Home the landowner does pay and 
paii through the nose. 

Sir Hon Singh Gout : Landholders in India pay 
super-tax. but not income-tax. If their income 
exceeds Rs 50,000 they pay super-tax. 

Lord Burnham : That is rough 1 -, to 75" a -Tar 
Mr. Faxl-ul-Huq : But they do n : j,»y s tar 
90. The Chairman I undeTStHr. : \ <rr. w»T! 
course, that a gentleman who is „ Lire*.- -in;:■ , wu<*t 
but who has investments and other - r- ^ : irv •■me 
may pay super tax m respect of h_J sv!VAcnci..:ur.il 
income, but is the position this (it may tv so. hut I 
had not quite understood it)* that ii a man getx the 
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^pmw—iaiil>otfcihcrtiiiiiMM> 
wwfeg fend. U he fate ow a cartel ■ ■nan* he 
PAT* «mto-to« on it? 

Sir Snh* Goar: So I aadsrstand. 

Jtfr.JMAr: Mb. 

Mtmkmmjm Shmmki KmmU: A pays incoae- 

tu ud npo^u lor ido* forests. and n on 
which an s i tuate d on his land. 

Tto CiaiiMB: Of comm km does. We were not 
taPMg about that; we were t>Ud« about whether 
or not a landowner, in Wi«U of the ownership of 
land, piji nper-hx if he r ac ssw b eyo n d a certain 
amount 

Lord Bmnkmm : 1 need the word" agricultural/' 
I merely wanted an opinion tram the deputation. 
became It ie obviooa new souroes of luvunns will 
have to be found or old sources augmented ; 1 

imagine it M no food talking of the rwiaaon of the 
Maton Settlement unless thoee new eo urce e can be 
captured. That U my difficulty. 

01. Mr Hmriikorm ; 1 should lijts to ask a 
question tn regard to what you eay on pagi 17. 1 
notice you eay there : " We are, therefore, in favour 
" of full provincial autonomy in all the departments 
" including that of Law and Order. • Unlees this 
" deputoMOt is transferred to the minister*, pro- 
** vjncial autooomy will fail to aecnre full popular 
“ support and co-operation and oxclution of popular 
” control from this department will amount to 
** another e x perime n t in a limited form of dyarchy, 
*' with all its defect* and risk*. Transference of 
“ control over this department from the provincial 
“ to the Central Government as has been suggeeted 
" by some political thinkers may tell upon the 
" efficiency and prestige of the provincial Govern- 
“ meat and will fail to secure popular satisfaction 
” The popular mind will not make any diatmction 
“ tietwocn an action of the Central Gover n me n t and 
" their agents in the provinces. The people will 
" naturally resent any measure of the Government 
" which they do not approve by retaliating on the 
*' minute: (* over whom they will have constitutional 
" control. Moreover in order to foster a sense of 
" administrative r rep o os ibility which cannot be 
" separated from constitutional concessions, it is 
“ highly desirable that the department of Law and 
" Order should be placed under a minister responsible 
" to an elected legislature/' That is a d e finit e ami 
emphatic statement coming from vour Association 
at to thr view* von hold on that subject. I should 
like to know whether thr views eJi prrmtti in the 
paragraph 1 have read oat h»vr been submitted 
to the membership of your Association and whether 
you have ascertained from your members that they 
are all in ag reemen t with them ?— [Mr. Stngkroy) 
The whole thing was approved by the executive 
committee of the Association, and they went through 
it very carefully, and then it was submitted to you. 

02. Then we are entitled to take It that the big 
landholders of Seagal are all out for having Law 
and Order transferred to a r e spon sible minister ? 
—Ye*, for complete provincial autooomy. 

0*. Do you think it at all nccesssry that any 
safeguards iffioukl be introduced if provincial autonomy 
is made complete and this subject is transferred ? 
—{Sir P. C. Tagore) Yes. (Afr. Singkroy) On r sug¬ 
gestion pra-suppoaes a joint electorate. Communal 
i ejaeouitation would be abolished, and there would 
he a joint el ectorate with reservation of seats. If 
that is done, we do not think there will be* any 
difficulty if the department of Law aid Order is 
transferred, because in that case the minister, 
wturftmr a Hindu or a will enjoy 

the e qu a l renfide n re of the whole body of the 
electorate and of the country, i ndir ect l y. 

04- You think ft is necessary, in order to carry 
this alp effect, to have joint el e cto rates ?—Yea. 

0*. And isaanrattou of asst* ?—Reservation of 
seats only h the inferls of toe mi n o r ity com¬ 
munities. It may be sscamary. 

M. Have voa ooamdmui to stout nitwit you 


would rapwrys seats far Muhammadans ?—We have 
sta t e d th«t~st . 

IT. Jfatoi^WJTnm. They are not a minority 
’ —We have a cc e pted property as the basis of the 
franchise, as it to at present, and according to the 
voting strength of each community there should be 

11 anrvfirm of seats. 

M. if r. HartiMorm : Are we to understand that 
if communal electorates are still retained you would 
not then advocate the transference of Law and 
Older ?—la case of communal riots and other things 
the minister in charge of the department of Law and 
Older might out enjoy the same confidence of both 
communities If he to a Hindu, el e cte d by a pur ely 
Hindu electorate, he might, not enjoy the confidence 
of the Muhammadan, community to the extent he 

and vice versa. 

00. Yes, but I want to know this. Would you 
change your recommendation in rclatkm to provincial 
autooomy if communal electorates are still cootanoed ? 
—I would not change it, but there may be some 
practical difficulty. 1 would rather take the nek. 

100. You would take the risk, even with communal 
representation ?—Yes 

101. Colonel L ane-Foe: You said it was not 
possible for the original reminder, the reminder at- 
fha top, to raise his runts ?-~It to not exactly impos¬ 
sible. There is a provision in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, which is the tend law of the prov i nce, but, aa a 
matter of feet, jo very few cates have the samiqftare 
increased the rents. 

102. What to the security of the first tenure- 
holdei ) Can be be tam ed out at will, or baa he 
s tenancy for life, or what ?—He becomes an 
occupancy ryot and Cnuuwt be ter esd out from hie 
land so long as be pays his rent regularly. 

108. He has absolute security so king at he pays 
his rent } —Yes. ^ 

104. Is what has happened this, that the Ind 
has paid hotter owing to the growth of the jute 
trade, and as the land has become more valuahlc 
*n there has been more sab-letting, because the land 
would fetch more rent, and the profit has gone to 
the ultimate cultivator and not affected the samtndar 
at the top ?—Yes. 

104. 71# Chairman ; Bat is that quite right ? 
You spoke of the Tenancy Act. I thought the 
liengal- Tenancy Act was an Act which permitted the 
rawing of the rent charge by the i a mm da r by 2 
annas in the rupee in fifteen years ? —Yes, there is 
such a provision. 

108. And it is a pro v i si on which has been applied, 
has it not ?—There is such a p ro vision , but q very 
Ira cases can the tamindan avail themselves id 
that opportunity in actual practice, enha n cement 
oi rent means endless bugaboo, which render* the 
enhancement uneconomic and practically im p ossible. 

107. Colonel Lane-Foe : Then actually what is 
happening is that the profit* of the jute trade go 
to thr sob-lessee, and the people b etween him and 
the sammdar are the people who get the profits, 
because they have been able to sub-let mare as the 
land has increased in value ?—Yes. 

106. And therefore the increase in the value of 
land has been the cause of the increase in the number 
of sub-lettings >—Yes. that is my submission. The 
profit goes not to the rammdar, but to the middleman. 

100. Major Alter: I notice you support the 
general position taken up by most people m Bengal, 
that you have bee n very hard hit by the Menton 
Settlement ?—Ye*. 

110. And what you demand » p ractic a lly that 
the rest of India should pay more and you should 
pay rather less to. the Central government ?—No. 
not exactly that. 

11L It is much to that effect, to it not ?—1 think 
Bengal's contribution to the Central Government is 
the highest We pay 48 per cent, of the total 

hscenm, w fi s re a s the United ft o toc ss pays ooSj 
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1 -0 ; Madm, H ; Ekflutr only 0-7 ; the Punjab, 1-5 ; 
Bombay, 4 ; C.P., 1 ; Amm only 04. 

112 5tr Hart Singh Gour Bombay what? 
— Bombay 4 per cent. 

118. Mayor Atiso: Percentage of what?—I beg 
your pardon ; Bombay 40 per cent. 

114. Hut in effect your financial position is largely 
canard by the fact that your land revenue « very 
low under the permanent settlement ?—No, we do 
not admit that, because though our land revenue is 
low. oar contribution by way of income-tax and 
cuatonu duty is the highest. 

115. Yes, but if you were in the same laajl revenue 
position an other provinces, you would not be in 
such a bad condition, would yon ?—*But the income- 
tax and the customs duty also come from the people 
of this province and whefT Wf mYT'nrter the q uesuon 
of the provincial revenue «r d»» not consider the 
<jsr of the /unundar w-jiarairly, ta-iause the xamiu- 
dara are a> much attrord by the imtuftcimt income 
of the provmi'ial (K'Vrnimmt a* the income-las 
payers and th<»r a hiuiontribuie to the customs duty. 

lie Yen, but apait iioiu customs duty altogether, 
if you had nut had this jmrmonrnt ■ettlement your 
land revenue would 1* much higher than it is to-day, 
would it not ?—That i» irrtaildv so, we cannot 
dray that That 1 have gut to .ulnnt. 

117. Hut what IT means in rtlert does it not. u> 
that you ash the rest of India to contribute in ordrr 
that you may keep up this body of 40 lakhs of tenure - 
holders f—No, what wr suggest is this, that n pro¬ 
portion of our revenue, which is admittedly the 
highest, and much higher than is jutid by any other 
province, ought to he transferred to us. because juie 
duty is a monopoly of tiengal, and no is tea. A 
portion of this may lie given to us , that is what we 
ash for. 

Ill, Ye*, but of course each province might put 
■p its own Hjieciality; but the real condition of 
Bengal is that you are keeping an rnumiou> Imdy of 
people who are nritlier landlord*, nor workers ori the 
lano, but mere tenure-holder*, drawing money for 
doing nothing r—Yes, if you think so. 1 cannot say 
anything against that. 

h». is a reasonable to ask the rest of India to 
continue tn keep these |**oplr at their expense ? 
—These tenure-holders have conic into existence 
because of the frrmanent Settlement. The British 
Government made this settlement for their own 
benefit So the situation is not of our choice. 

Tkr C hairma n : -You must iw*t wpfsiK, when- wc 
put these questions. we are not alive to tliat \Ye are 
not m the least suggesting that what happened in 
J7W u m>t very important . it may even be a 
governing factor, but still, one has to investigate the 
thing quite fearlessly, and I am sure von will lie Die 
tnwt to agree that we should 

tiumhon i . It was not fair then. 


af, who admittedly do not pay any tax to the pro¬ 
vincial ievenue, bat bear a proportion of the local 
cee*—bear it, J understand, in accordance with an 
elaborate arrangement which we had described to 
ns yesterday, by which the cess, as it were, is pasted 
np or halved as it passes up the string They bear 
a proportion of the cess economically by arrangements 
which wav described to os yesterday, but it is 
perfectly dear, is it not, that the intermediate 
tenure-hold*, the man who is neither the zammdar 
at the top nor the cultivator at the bottom, makes 
no contribution at all to provincial revenues, in 
respect of his profit as intermediate holder ? That 
is correct, is it not ?—Yes. 

124 Mr. Cadogau : One question on the insti¬ 
tution of the Second Chamber, which is dealt with, 

—1 thin k, at p ag e BT of your Memorandum, m 
its relation to the position and powers of the Governor. 
You say on page 87 that ’* with the introduction and 
“ development of real self-government it should be 
" the aim to make him the constitutional Hoad, tree 
' an far as possible from all executive responsi- 
" biUtiea." What I want to make quite dear is, 
do you intend to sweep away all of what are known 
ax the safeguards which reside in the Governor, such, 
for instance, as tu* power under section TIE. to 
pass any Act when the legislative council refuses or 
fails to pass ? Do you wish to make him entirely 
a figure-head, and to rely entirely on your Second 
Chamber ?— (Mr. Singkroy) No, 1 do not want to 
make him entirely a figure-head ; it may be necessary. 
still to continue some of the safeguards, but they 
may be minimised : they nisy he reduced to a 
minimum. [Mr. Muhrrjte) My submission on that 
point u that the position of the Governor must be 
strengthened. If Law and Order is to be completely 
transferred. Law and Order must be under his personal 
charge. 

Mr. Cadogau : That is a very big reservation 
You do not say it here, but of course it is a very big 
reservation. 

125 The Chairman I>et us follow Mr. Mukhcrjee's 

view, lx-cauw I atn interested in it -• • • 

My Aasoriatmn has nnr view, but mv personal view 
is different, if 1 mav be permitted to cxprrw it here. 

12fi Yes. 1 understand it is personal.—Yes. 
Mav 1 state it. with the permission of the Chair ? 

127. I shall he very glad if you will ?—In the 
Memorandum we have submitted some form of 
constitution which we have developed as an organic 
growth . that is. the joint electorate. Second Chamber, 
and transfer of lav and Order If one purt of the 
body is to be disturbed in any way, then certain 
provisions have to be made in some oilier way. 

I mav differ, even if the joint electorate is being 
established and full provincial autonomy is being 
given. I beg most respectfully tn differ from the 
Memorandum submitted hv mv Association in this 


]». Mayor A Mot : But is it not reasonable that 
the landholders who have profited by this for all 
th«e veare should make their contribution - Would 
vou suggest that the tenure-holders should pay 
some taxation ?—Thr individual income of tenure- 
boJdrrj u act very high. Iwrausc as 1 pointed out. 
the 14 crores of rent-roll of Bengal is divided between 
40 lakhs of tenure-holders, so each person has not 
a very large profit left to him 

121. Nor has the ryot, but he pays land revenue ? 
— The total of the rent-roll may look very high, 
but yon have to take into account the fact that it is 
intercepted by a very large number of people, as 
much as 40 lakhs (Mr. Muhkenet\. For your 
ULforraatkm, may I say that there is one kind of 
tenore-hoJder who makes no contribution to revenue. 
They axe free .tenure-holders. There are certain 
lands given tree of revenue or rents. Those are the 
holders who only pay cess, that is a local contribution 
They cannot be taxed by way of income-tax 

122. 5*r Hon Stngh Gour . What is the percentage 
,of the lakhraj ten ore-holders in Bengal ?—It is 

very difficu lt to sav, bat these are a large number. 

121. Tho Chairman ; The tenure-holders you speak 


respect. Except Law and Order, the whole of the 
subjects under the provincial Government may be 
transferred, and the Governor, under his personal 
supervision or under the supervision of a member of 
the council appointed by him. should administer 
this dejvartmcnt for five years, so that the local 
council, both Chambers or single Chamber, will be 
in a position to see, and the Government of the 
province will be in a position to recommend then 
how this system works, i think that this particular 
subject of Law and Order should be at present a 
reserved one. This is my personal submission. 

Thr Chairman : Very well, that is a personal 
view. Thank you very much. 

• • • '« • • • ■ 

131 Lord Siro/Atowa What do you mean pre¬ 
cisely when you say in the paragraph on communal 
representation. ' But to saJeguard the interest of 
minority communities seats may be earmarked " 5 
—(Mr. SifigArrn'j : Reservation of seats ; that u 
what we mean. 


142. Air. Fazt-ui-Huq : Since when have Muham¬ 
madans erased to be members of the British Indian 
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flnriition ? Cam you give ns ab ijfioiimite 
cUte ?—YeT since 1025-M. 

148 April 1OT0, is prarticaJly the time since 
very when the communal question in Bengal became 
Acute with the Calcutta communal riots ?—Yes. 

1M. Mr. FmAmLBm f .* Vary wall, air. I have 
on ty <m acre ooastaoa to ask. • • • You 

have aid that the nuwhn have not profited by 
the wtMMl in the vaina of iaada .sines 17M f —I 
have aeser aaid that. They hava profited, bet 
the profit is almost na gliphh 

157. What I am suggesting is this: Increase in 

the rental has not gone to increase the profits of the 
saffiindma That is what yoe a aid Vea._ 

158. Is it not a bet that the ramindar* of Bengal 
in almost every case have got tenants directly under. 
ri»m t Do not the holders of the zamindari them* 
selves let out their lands to -intermediary tenants h — 
They do, but they do not get any increased return 
because the rata of rent is practically unchanged. 

* 150- Are you prepared to say that the xanundam 
have not increased the rental of their tenants or 
tenure-holder* ?—As a matter of fact they cannot 
increase the rental of the permanent tenure-holder*. 

100. As regards the tenants ) —A* regards the 
tenants the increase is almost negligible. 

101. Tin Chmrmmm ; 1 think it is very much to 
the point. I do not quits follow what " almost 
negligible ” mean*. If the man is a poor tenant, 
he may not regard if as negligible as a nch land- 
holder may ?— 1 shall give a specific case. If the 
rent ol a particular holding m Bengal immediately 
after the permanent settlement was Ks A per tog km. 
or Ks. 0. per acre, it is not more that Ha. 0/0/- to-day. 
If the samindar has increased his rent, ho has increased 
it by 5 annas since 1700. 

l«e. 1 would like to know this: What was the 
situation as a mere matter of history in this regard ? 
—In 17M I rather think that though a good deal 
of Western Bengal wa» cultivated, many portions 
of Lantern Bengal were not so cultivated, but they 
are being cultivated to-day ?—Yea. 

I TO. Let us take the case of a landowner who 
held lands in Lantern Bmgal in 1798 which had not 
bean settled, and now they have been settled and 
are growing productive crops. 1* the tax now paid by 
the landowner lor the land in which he is now growing 
productive crops the same as it was before the land 
was settled r— Yes. under the permanent settlement 
he pay* the same. 

1U. Do you tell me that notwithstanding the 
fact that in 1790 the land was not settled and now 
it is settled and producing productive crops, the 
rent that the landowner receives is the same to-day 
as it was an 1798 in i n s pe c t ol that piece of land ?— 
The answer to that question is this. In East bengal 
though there were large tracts of unreclaimed lands 
and the zamindara got the settlement of those' lands 
at a cheaper rate of revenue, they had to spend a 
very large amount in reclaiming those lands; in 
most cases they had to lease out the lands to the 
tenants rent free, and they are now- reaping the 
benefit, but the profit is not so enormous as it is 
supposed to be. 

174. Mmkmwmjm Stark i Kontu : Could you tell us 
bow much the income of the samindars has increased 
per rupee since the permanent settlement from lands 
settled to tenants at the time of the •permanent 
settlement ?— {Mr. Sing troy) : There is no uniform 
mere an. The wme in Eastern Bengal is certainly 
larger, bat km Wot Bmgsl . . . 

175. Taking Bmqpsl aa a whole ?—Taking Bengal 
as a whole 1 do not think it is mare than 10 per cent. 

175. Raving regar d to the irelmga that were 
roused iq c o nn e cti on with the recent amendment of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act ■■nngjt aB m em ber* of the 
leg isla tive council brer as wefi as ouhnde, do you 
tiunk it iinilk lor the tondhoideri in future to 
be able to be returned- th r ou gh 1 Che general con¬ 


stituency }—They will have a very difficult task 
through general constituencies. 

177. Moulin Abul Kaaem : You said that the 
zamtndar* pay a substantial portion of the land 
revenue taxes. Is it not a fact that you realise the 
rent from your sul eudinat u tenants and pay a p ortion 
of it us land revenue and beep the bal a nce as your 
profit ?—Certainly. 

170. Then you do not pay anything oat of your 
profits. Every piece of the land revenue paid to 
the treasury n realised from poor tenants *—It is 
realised from the tenants, hot whether the zamindari 
could reahae it from their tenants or not, they have 
got to pay the land revenue because there is the tow. 
The tenants indirectly pay through their samindars. 

no contribution to the provincial revenue. Is it 
not a fact that the tenure-holder as your agent 
realises the rent and hands it over to you for the 
payment of land revenue after deducting your own 

C rofits and keeps only his portion of the benefit ?— 
fben I say that the tenure-holder* do not make any 
contribution 1 meant that they did not make any 
direct contribution. Certainly the indirect con¬ 
tribution comes eves from the tenure-holders. 

180. According to your statement the actual 
cultivator also does sot contribute to the provincial 
revenues ?—Ha does contribute.* 

101. Tenure-holders f —They also contribute. 

10*. Are not tenure hnldare—they may be four 
or they may be twenty yo ur own cw ntiion l —Not i 
exactly the creation of the tamindar always, because^ 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act the zemindar's first 
tenant can sub-let. 

10 S. Anyway yon create the first tenure-holder ? 
—Yes. 

104. You have said that the xammdars have not 
made much profit. 1 think yonr remark applies 
more to the case of Bordwan division than to the 
Eastern Bengal ?—Not only to Eastern Bengal 
hut to the whole of Western Bengal. 

105. You have just told us that the actual revenue 
paid by the district of Mymeuamgb is little over 7 
lakh* with an area three times as big a* Bordwan. 
while Hurd wan pays 38 Lakhs as revenue though its 
area is only one-third of Mymensirtgh ?—Yes. 

100. The Chairman has put to you a question 
that in 1798 there were tracts of land which were 
not cultivated and for which no revenue was fixed 
at the time of the permanent settlements and since 
then the samindars have settled there lands, with 
new tenants, on a fair rental. Has not that increased 
the income of the zamindare m Eastern Bengal ?— 
It has increased their income, but the fact that the 
revenue demand was fixed as high as possible at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which rendered 
most of the estates, especially North and West 
Bengal, into unec o nomic p roper t ies has got to be 
taken into account in calculating this increased 
p ro fi t from unreclaimed lands to-day. The revenue 
was increased by *00 per cent, between 1704and 1790. 

187. You said the increase was 10 per cent, on the 
rental of the tenant i —The increase is 10 per cent, 
taking Bengal a* a whole. 

108. Do you mean to say that the income of the 
zamindare in Mymensingh. paying land revenue of 
7 lakhs, has increased only 10 per cent from what 
it was in the beginning of the 18th century ?—As l 
said, it is 10 per cent, taking Bengal as a whole it 
might be *0 per cent, in Mymensingh. but it is not 
even one per cent, in Buidwan. 

189. What do you think the increase in the net 
profits of the zamindara has been in the Dacca 
division ?—As I said, my exp er ienc e is mainly 
co nfin ed to Western Bengal, and so I would not 
hazard an opinion. 

190. Mr. Trovers: Supposing in any district in 
this p ro vin ce there was a serious comm anal dis o r d er 
or riot and there was a Hindu or a Moslem minister 
in chyge of the department of Law and Order, do 

* Ytfis Appmitr as pp. 01-8. 
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v\m think binder - those arm instances that the move favourably impressed it India* s demand lor 


community to thirty the mssister does not belong 
would have complete confidence in the police to 
(ieai with t;.e sitaatkm ?— The whole scheme that 
has l**n put fur*ani by m pe t mp pce c s the abolition 
of the communal elector* ta. If a minister is elected 
by a joint electorate. I think be wiQ enjoy full con¬ 
fidence oi t>och commonities. 

191. lo repaid to my suppositional case, if in 
addition to a Hind.! <r.r a Moslem m iris t iT being in 
charge of the department, the local offi c e r (he may 
be a magistrate or a (hd.es officer) s ere to be either 
a Hindu or a Muasu.man. do yon oot t h in k that his 
rr*|*jii3it’i!ity airraiU \>-ry tstiow, would be farther 
«Jdcd tu ‘—l p.fortL.n^'idy sines 1MI or IBM 
**h dcrj-tf^ i(***—ttn-fr-n-i i been th e g e neral imp ee ss i o n 
that a Hindu or • M if he is in chaff* el a dia* 
met w i! I- i> i i*i:*Lc fficsr will sot fas fair to the 
people profe»»iQ* a n!- .- a other than that praises id 
by the idkcei him*.' - t that u a feeling »Uck it 
ol very recent gro»'-t.- >rij ong-n. * 

Iu2. Lit.*- jiher •« . — i «iih ir^srd lo the MsslOS 

••* he quite dear. 1 rah* it 

■ ...u « • epJy to Major Attic* that 

^ that 1 j' iiays a Unr«r share of thi 

* U>v ! 'tocud **4 Imperil, than 
>.t. fuvmi v. and (us tiu other band its pro- 

■■•.t, i:a M lOulkit per head than that of any 

uili/i .re, that U yvwf i*M i— Ye*. 

vj Chmsdt Twi were ulUng 

« . • .t . * that tfa« warn I s dsts. la ad dition to the 
Lo.il » t *s s—» have to pay local rates. 
»* iM, - tart uiat with in tbs last U years the 
feral rate* »h« h thsy pay have almost qnadrupled, 
and that •*««! cassa the local ratal amount to 
*y*r* mw. !h.-u- the l o w s thsy pay f—That is a 
(art. 1 it-.-:, gi-a yoo ths ftgurss. The income of 
the distru-t t^anb from tbs cam comas to about 
M Ukh- i.f v», 7f lakhs are paid by the camindars. 

1 M is It aot a fact that in some 

part* >>f l>nL’.*l tu* samiadar has to pay sometimes 
even mwf than j*» per cast, of his income as revenue ; 
-Yrv Ill p.irdaaa district. 

HO- a: w m North BsogmJ sad Rajihahi division f 
— Ye* 

106 Si* An Ahs Fr asm; Whatever your rules 
may 1* f<w mem) wshjp of your Association, should 
I be correct m n ndcrstasdmg that ft is in effect an 
ks^wiathin nf Hinds tanundsn in Bengal ? — As 
I said in repo- t«. a qoeetioa pat to me previously, 
their i« no l>ar to the Muhammadan tanundars 
heciKiwR* rrrr-.ir-fv of this Association. In fact the 
late N .» \i -• r Sahmulla of Dacca, who was the 
i*^.S**r • f * v '. uhammadaiu in Kastern Bengal, was 
up to «i.- \ ;sv a member of this Association. 

1FT. That is not rov question I am not ques¬ 
tioning yonr rules for membership of the Association 
Setting aside your rules for membership, is it not a 
fact that yoor Association might now be considered 
as as Association of Hindu xaramdars in Bengal ? 
—Yes, it may be considered so . we have got no 
Muhammadan niemlwr at the present moment on 
our roll. 

1M. And therefore your executive committee 
consists of Hindu raimndar? onlv : —Yes. 

199 And therefore their opinion on the future 
constitution is an opinion of Hindu zamindara } 
—1 do not think tliat the zamindars have got anv 
rehgion or ca»te. because the Hindu zaruindars as 
well as the Muhammadan zamindars hold almost 
the same view with regard to the permanent settle¬ 
ment and other important question*. 

BOO. That is besides the point. The executive 
committee consists of Hindu rammdars ?—-It does. 

*01. And therefore the view* expressed in this 
docu ment are thon* of die Hindu zammdars ?—l do 
aot admit that. - 


*10. Sir. K li a Mi i Prmukamd : You are asking 
far joint electorates. It is generally admitted that 
the system of joint electorate, seems desirable. The 
CoagPOiOB. you will agree, will undoubtedly be 


further reforms is a untied one. If unrty between 
Hindus and Muhammadans could be brought about 
by the creation of communal e le ct o rat es, would you 
favour doing so at least for a certain number of 
yean, until the Muhammadans are politically 
educated ?—My reply would be that communal 
electorates have now had their full term of experi¬ 
ment. Since 1909 communal electorates are in 
existence and the result is that instead of developing 
friendly feelings between the two communities, 
unfortunately the feelings are going from had to 
worse. 

211. Should the Commission recommend joint 
electorate to Parliament, do you think it Likely that 
the Muhammadans alter their veh e m ent den ou nec- 
ment will co-operate in making further Reforms 
■nccnmfal }—I think so. because the rtcrw i ni arrived 
at am facts and fignraa and after taking evidence by 
" a Quasi-judicial body like this Coenmltai&n ought td 
aatwfy people who have got any faith hi the utility 
of ff* 1 * Commhuioo 

tit. Sir Hmri Singk Gam : Referring to the last 
question. I under st a n d the view of yoor Araodatioo 
tor oppo sin g 'co m mu n a l electorates is that if you 
permit it for a term of yean, S or 10 yean, it would 
strengthen the verted right already aseerted in 
respect of communal electorates and it would be more 
difficult thereafter to go back to joint alectarates l — 
Y« : it is already di ffic ult, it will be more difficult. 

218. As regards permanent settlement, ! hope 
your Association realises that the purchasing power 
of the rupee in 1708 was infinitely greater than the 
purchasing power of the rupee in 1039 ?—Yea. 

214. The nqiee in 1708 could purchase 10 times as 
many commodities as it could purchase now t — Yea 

218 . Consequently, speaking in terms of the 
value of the rupee, the land revenue which you paid 
in 1798 has gone down one-tenth in 1999 ?—Ye*. 

21 n. To that extent you have profited ? Your 
land revenue of 17IKI was fixed in the terms of a 
rujwe which meant wimrtlnng quite different m that 
year to w hat it is now r —Theoretically we have 
profited, but not practically. 

217. That is a logical deduction 3 —That may be 
a logical deduction, but that does not being money 
to our pockets. 

21« That brings money to the State. The effect 
will lie realised and there will be no injustice to 
anj-hodv ?—That is a very difficult question and 1 
am not prepared to answer it offhand. 

219. You have been saying that so far as the 
zaimndars are concerned their rent values have gone 
up very much. Now you have got your patutdars. 
iffHtinidari and so on ad \nf\mtum You treat them 
all if- landlords, and the last man is the tillrr of the 
soii. the cultivator. Now is it not a fact that the 
cumulative wealth of all the landlord community 
has multiplied and in some cases has increased 
hundredfold since 1793 > What you have done is 
to distribute your assets amongst a very large number 
of patHuiars. sepatntdars and so on. But if you lump 
that all together it would work to 21 X 1 per cent, of 
your income in 1793 r —That is s theoretical question 
which i.- of no practical brip to us. It might have 
been multiplied, but unfortunately it has not brought 
mure mono- to the pac kets of the individual bolder * 

22U You have stated that going back upon the 
permanent settlement woold be disastrous to the 
whole of Bengal and there will be a feeling against 
it throughout Bengal. The feeding may be senti¬ 
mental ; there may not be any substratum far that 
feeling r —It is not sentimental. There is a practical 
difficulty. Permanent settlement has benefited not 
only the zamindars. but also the tiller erf the roil and 
all the intermediate people, the whole so ci e t y. 

221. I entered into a contract with yoo in 179* 
and I asked you to give me an amount of money, the 
purchasing power of which was X_ Now 1 want yon 
to give me the same amount of money, the pnzchaang 

■ Vide-Appendix am pp. SI-8. 
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power of which will be X to-day ?—Bat the difficulty 
ap* 4 contract — AO irrevocable contract. Yon 
fn» ase to untkenrtaad that it will be a contract 
and f inerted my taootj and ao did the bolder* of 
eahordmate interests. If yoo now come forward 
and eay that it ia a revocable contract, it will be hard 
€»■*. - 

SB. Lord Burnham : May I know, for my own 
I nformation , whether rent is always paid in cmrancy 
or it b sometimes paid in produce ?—It is paid is 
cnneacy ia moat cases, but in a few cases it is paid 
ia kind as well. 

221. Sir Hari Singk Gout : With regard to 
transfer of Law and Order you have stated that in 
case there are no joint electorates aad separate 
electorate* 4re to continue. Law“and Order should ~ 
not be transferred. But do you agree with the 
memorandum which says on page Bfl " There is a 
“ consensus of opinion in favour of the abolition of 

diarchy '* ?—(Afr. Mukkerju) Considering the 
manner in which it is worked we want that it should 
be abolished. 

*24. Do you agree with the view expressed here ? 
—I do not agree fully with that view. 

221. You agree in a large measure ?—Yes 

22 fl Having agreed in a large measure with the 
view that diarchy must be abolished, are you not 
perpetuating diarchy by asking that Law and Order 
should not be transferred ?—From my e x perience 
of this province 1 am in favour of that. 

227. 1 know you speak only for this jOovince 
and this is your considered opinion, what is written 
on pages afi and ITT. The statement here is that you 
axe in favour of the abolition of diarchy. But again 
yoo say that Law and Order should not be trans¬ 
ferred. Is it not a contradiction ?—) have already 
stated that that ix my personal view on the matter 

228. Your personal view is. Mr. Mukherjee. that 
diarchy should go ?—To a certain extent and not 
wholly That is with the exception of law and Order. 

229. That is diarchy ?—If that is the meaning, 
then I am in favour of it. 

220. As regards separate electorates have you got 
any alternative to offer to the srpamtr electorate 
scheme on the one side and joint electorate scheme ? 

—If I may be permitted to state my personal view. 

I may say that I have read the scheme published in 
the papers under the name. Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
and I agree with one of them. 

— Ml. Dr. Sukraa-mrdr : Mr. Singhrov, in reply to 
Sir Hari Singh Goar. I think you stated that if 
communal representation is continued for a few 
years more, it will be difficult to get nd of it later 
on ?—(Mr Swgkroy) Yes. As conservative people 
we air anxious to ding to one thing when once it is 
given to us. 

232. You apprehend that it will be as difficult as 
the abolition of the permanent settlement J — 
Certainly not.’ The permanent settlement is a 
promise based upon law. The law is with the 
zainindarv 

283. We hold that communal representation also 
is based on a promise given first by Lord Minto. 
later on by Lord Morin* and also repeated sul*- 
sequentlv ?■—It is‘not a irrevocable covenant. 

284. Mr. Farl-ul-Huq had pot it to you whether 
you know some ancient history with reference to 
communal e l ect o rates; in reply you said that you 
might have been a school boy and therefore you are 
»ot aware of that ?—I might not be aware of the 
detaih, bat I am aware of the general history. 

*** tUf I pot to you a tew facts which took 
place after the attainment of your political majority, 
sternly mmx 1811, after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
rafaram f Is tt not a fact that a very influential 
t ac t ion of the Hindu conus unity accepted the 
prmcmlc of co mmunal el e c t o rat e as a political 
expedmacy i May I refre s h poor memory by 
■ ■fog both of as w in mem b a re of the Bengal 
Liaislstivs Council then — that ia 1828 Sir Sarea- 
drsaath Baaerjm far the fast ti mm ia the h isto r y 
at He ap! iti odacad tto Htm i fl l et mw .i l 


e l e cto r ate eo far an Ihe Calcutta Corporation was 
c on ce rned ? Is that not a fact ?—‘Yes, he (Ud m 
m the teeth of the opp o si ti o n aad suxrpty because he 
wasted to get throu gh the Calcutta Municipal BtSL 

288. As f said, as a political expediency ?—Yea. 

287. And he wee s u ppor te d by yon- and other 
Hinds reprrsmtativm at tfan landholders and the 
only Mohammedan who opposed it was myself ? 
—No. I never s upp o rted ham. In fact I opposed 


288. In the division list ?—Yoo aad I west into 
the same lobby, and I am still of the same opinion. 

288. May l remind you of the fact that the late 
Mr. C. R. Das. one of the most powerful political 
leaders of Bengal, also entered into a pac t ca l led the 
Bengal pact, in which he proposed to extend the 
system of separate electorate to all the municipalities 
in Bengal which are 118 in number ?—He did ao. 

240. So you agree with him. u s matter of p oli t ical 
expediency ?—If 1 may be permitted to explain, he 
wanted to combine the country against the Govern¬ 
ment and that was the expediency Be adopted. 

841. You seem to be or your Asanriation ste m s to 
be in favour of the transfer of Law and Order in 
popular control. It ft not a fact that doriag the 
Calcutta riot a very able and experienced Hindu 
deputy commissioner of police ra charge of the North 
Division of the city was superseded by your 
Government and a European junior police officer 
was appointed in bb place ?—Yes. that is a fact; 
bat we are told that* he was transferred or rather 
superseded most unjJttly. 

242. May be ; but I am simply bringing that fact 
to your notice aad pointing out to you the danger of 
transfer ?—He was sacrificed, if I can give my 
opinion, to the whims and influence of communal 
leaders. 

243. Moslem communal leaden ’—Yes and to the 
caprice of the Government. • 

244. IK* you not think that when Law and Order 
is transferred to popular control and tlicre is a big 
majority in the legislature, it will be difficult for the 
minister to resist the pressure brought to bear to 
sacrifice men of the type whose name I do not wish 
to mention now r —As I sa id. my whole scheme 
proceeds on the b asi s that the communal electorates 
are abolished. A Hindu minister elected by joint 
electorates of Hindus and Muhammadans or a 
Muhammadan minister elected by tbe joint electorates 
will have nothing “to fear fiuui the influence - Of 
communal leader*. 

245 Is it not a fact that in the Calcutta 
Corporation the Hindu member* loan a majority 
with only a handful of Muhammadan* * —Yea. 

248. 1 may jnst refresh your memory to what is 
called the Pir burial question regarding the buna! 
of a Muhammadan fakir in the heart of the Calcutta 
municipal market ?—I vehemently opposed it. 

247 Is it not a fact that at that time Mr. C R 
Das was the Mayor of Calcutta and Mr. S. C. Bose 
the executive officer ?—Yes. bat Mr. Bose was then 
iff and he was not actually looking into the affair* 
then 

248. But he got well very quirklv just as he got 
well after hie release As 1 said the Pir now rests 
in peace there, and all your efforts combined hare 
not resulted in removing that Pir from there ?—I do 
not understand tbe implication of the question. 

249 The implication is that powerful Hindu 
leader* like Mr C. R. Das or powerful Hindu leaders 
like Subash Chandra Bose, because they were subject 
to popular control, yielded to the minority, namely 
15 Muhammadans in a House of 80 or 80 member*. 
They dared not prevent the burial of that Pir aad 
after that they dared not remove it from there ia 
spite of all your resolutions I am only simply 
bringing to your mind the danger of tbe transfer of 
Law and Order to popular control ?—I do not think 
that tbe Corporation of Calcutta was incapable of 
givia^effect^to that resolution ; bat it was shelved 

*88. Later on Mr. Subaah Chandra Bose was tbs 
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—entire officer, ud there was a Swarajist majority 
with Mr. Set} Gupta aa the Mayor ?—The Swarajist 
majority wanted to have control over the Corporation 
and there was a vigilant opposition of which I was a 
bumble member, and of course Ur. C. HL Das wanted 
to have the Muhammadans with him. 

SSI. That ia exactly my point, that political 
mamma and consideration* influence the decision 
of the minister in charge Law and Order ?—My 
answer to that is that if the Muhammadan members 
of the Calcutta Corporation had been elected by joint 
electorate that would not have bees the case. 

£32- It would not have changed their general 
opinion ?—In that case the opinion of the Hindu 
jdKtpn_ala° would have been taken into consideration 

258. On page 34 you say. " We beg to suggest the 
*' abolition of communal representation, but to safe- 
" guard the interest of minority communities seats 
" may be earmarked/' Among the minority 
communities do you include the 
community ?—Muhammadan ae well as Hinds. 

£54. From the point of view" of population we 
may form a majority. But under your scheme of 
enfrwnchleif the people, with certain, property 
qsalifications and other qualifications you have 
MggeaSed. the Muhammadans will really be in a 
minority 1—If they arc m a minority it will apply. 

Ml. You have suggested the transfer o! Coalpara 


to Bengal. Has yonr Association ftMidoM’tk 
alternative suggestion of the transfer of tti t htu a g 
division to Assam or of the transfer of the wwefp 
of Eastern Bengal to Assam ? Have yon got any 
view cm the subject ?—I cannot give any op inio n an 
that question because we never thought of the transfer 
of the whole of Eastern Bengal to Assam, neither at 
Chittagong. You know the feeling of the Hinds 
population at least. It will be another partition td 

7a* Ckmirmm a .* Gentlemen, let me thank yon on 
behalf of the Conference for attending here to-day. 
and helping us so kindly and fairly with the answers 
which you have given. 1 would like to assure you 
before we break up that every member of the 
Conference appreciates fie great important* aWTlhr - 
great influence which is exercised in Bengal by the 
large xamindara whom your Association represents. 

1 would like .further to spy that we all appreciate that 
one of the complications about the situation which 
a fleets the finances of Bengal is really an inheritance 
from the past, the permanent settlement, and we 
are not bolding anybody to blame in this generation 
because of some of the complications that thereby 
have arisen, but we must understand the pontoon, 
and you may be quite sure that we shall consider 
very carefully what you have said to ui. We are 
very much obliged to you. 
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Meoamndnm mbmitted by the national Central Mohammedan Awociation. 


Tbe Central National Mohammedan Awociatioc, 
the oldest Moslem Political organisation in India, 
founded over half a century ago by the Right 
Honourable Sytad Ameer All, P.C., for the furtherance 
of all legitimate and constitutional means of the 
well-being of the Moslems in India and of Indians 
generally, welcomes this opportunity of placing its 
views before the Royal Statutory Commission in 
respect of tbe Questions relating to the Reforms in 
India. 

We desire to make a preliminary observation in 
order to clear up our position. Moslem confidence 
in the fairness and femmes* of British administrators 
w as gs eatlv » h a k sn by the annulment of the Partition 
of Bengal for which Moslems in Eastern Bengal, 
headrd by the late Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Sir 
palimuUah, made great sacrifices, and ha* been 
recently further shaken by tbe sad tragedy enacted 
at Kulkati in the Bamal District, where Moslem 
rustics gathered together in and atxnit the mosque 
court yard were mercilessly shot down, lor the 
offence of brandishing their lathis and spears, under 
the direction of a British officer The Moslems have 
not (ailed to take note of the contrast in the conduct 
of British authorities who took no similar drastic 
action when educated Hindu rowdies m College 
Square assaulted the Commissioner of Police and 
the Principal of the Presidency College. It was 
pioiiabiy owing to accumulation of tl»ew causes 
and similar incidents that Moslems in sonuj places 
have joined the Swarajist Hindus in liovcottmg thr 
Cunumskfon. The Central National Muhammadan 
Association, however, has extended to It its welcome 
in iurorrfance with its traditional policy, in the 
hope and trust that the Commission will deal fairly 
and equitably with Moslem i hums and rights 
Whether their hope and trust is justified or not. the 
outcome of tlie Latxjur* of the Commission can alone 
show. 

India is not a country but a Continent, peopled 
by diverse communities and races who differ from 
each other in religion, race, language social usages, 
i ultur.il influence, historic traditions and heritages, 
in ideals and outlook oil life. The contrast lwtween 
the Hindu and Moslem communities is painted thus 
by Lord Duflenn : " But jwrhaps the most patent 
characteristic of the Indian cosmos is its division 
into two mighty political communities ox distant 
from each other as the poles asunder in their religious 
faith, thrir historical antecedents, their social 
organisation, and their natural aptitudes . on the 
one hand, the Hindus nnmlwnng 190 millions, with 
their polytheistic beliefs, their temples adorned with 
images and idols their veneration for the sacred 
cow. their elaborate caste-distinction', -nd llu.it 
habits uf submission to successive conquerors ... 
on the other hand, Muhammadans, a nation of fiftv 
millions, with their monotheism, tlieir uonoclastu 
fanaticism, their animal samhies. their social 
equality and then remembrance «»( U«- day* when, 
enthroned in IVthi, they reigned supreme from the 
Himalayas to Cape Com on nr fti i\c " Subsequently 
in lt'lb the Koval Public Services Commission 
endorsed the above \ irv in the following pregnant 
words: "Even amongst the educated the con¬ 
flicting traditions oi Hindu- and Muhammadans 
ore still constantly reflected in their resiwctive 
attitude towards social and political questiors of 
the first order ... Nor dues rthgim/ constitute 
the only line of cleavage *' (p 70j. Religion m the 
East means a great deal more than in the West, it 
B still an active force in the everyday life of an 
Indian, be be a Hindu or a Moslem Social cleavages 
between followers of the different religious systems 
are therefore more marked in India and in the East 
generally than m the West, with the repult that not 
only in tbe domains of religion but »kn of education, 
politics and civil life differences and conflicts of 
interests arise, and often lead to coQjsaoos and rsota. 
Tbe presence of tbe British Uxi&ut m India is the 


only safeguard against such conflicts and collisions 
under the existing condition of things./ When these 
conditions will cease, it would be rash for os to 
prophesy. We cannot pretend to be optimistic in 
view af the recent communal explosi o ns ‘and riots, 
disfigured in some cases by unprecedented brutalities, 
and also in view of the historic fact that tbe great 
Moghul Emperor J Akhar's dream of unifying the 
Hindu and Moslem races in the sixteenth century 
by inter-marriages, by the pursuit of a common 
culture and even by the adoption of one uniform 
State religion in sufcntitutum for Hindu and Moslem 
conflicting faiths turned out in tbe end a dismal 

of Indian life as they stand now, and be who runs 
con read and realise them. Tbe blood-stained 
riots in Calcutta and Dacca. Uhagalpur, Lucknow. 
Delhi. Lahore. Jabbalpur. Nagpur, iudurr. Kohat, 
Karachi, etc., between Hindus and Moslems since 
the inauguration of the Reforms, arising some tune*, 
from trifling causes, tell their own tale and need 
no development at our hands. It is unfortunate, 
but there it is. Again, since the inauguration of the 
Reforms tbe seal shown by Hindu militant jioliticians 
in propagating the Sudhi and hangs than movements, 
and the retaliatory measures adopted by some 
Moslem leaders in propagating thr Ton seem 
movement, would convince every* honest searcher tor 
truth that Indian Nationalism means in it- essence 
i.uiuiudagrd cotnmunali.-ni. witli the latent ambition 
to tlic jxditical hevcniony uf India I kith talk of 
muted India and Imliajuxation in order to wrest 
Miittr common privilege* and right- Irom the British, 
and after having achieved their object each-tries to 
appropriate thr bulk of the booty, with the result 
that there arc bloody tntcrtommunal feuds. So 
lung os thr British controlled the jxihtical show in 
India, it did not mattrr either to the Hindus or 
Moslrim if a few place- more or lev went to the 
one or to the other. But since tbe Helorms the 
feeling ha- grown in both the ccunmunirm that the 
British sire vacating the field, and therefore each 
community considers if a question of political hie 
and death to occupy a bigger plot of the vacated 
held. 

The Moslem position was well put before Lord 
Morley m 1W»V by the Right Honourable Sved Ameer 
Ali. launder of this .t wxubw and I "resident of the 
London Moslem League, in language which we 
endorse and quote here . " My Lord, whilst we 

welcome the reforms we welcome them in tbe convic¬ 
tion that in their practical application our status 
and interests will be kept in view. We do not w»-h 
and cannot consent to l«e placed in a disadvantageous 
juration We are anxious that whatever boons are 
conferred on. whatever political concessions are 
made to. the people of India, we should have our 
legitimate share in those concessions We ask for 
nothing in derogation of the just rights of any other 
jenjiif We seek no special privileges; we want 
only our legitimate share in political rights and 
political privileges, and nothing more. If, in the 
language of the Royal Message to the princes and 
peoples of lnilid, new a\cnues are opened out fur 
the participation of educated Indians m the govern¬ 
ment of the country, our jwople wnsh that their share 
should he kept in view If new elements are to be 
introduced into any of the great departments of the 
State, we expect in fairness and justice that they 
should be equally balanced ; and if any important 
departure is made in administrative policy, we 
wont that the interests of tbe two great communities 
in India should be so co-ordinated that neither the 
one nor the other should be in a position to say its 
interests were sacrificed or subordinated to the 
interests oi the other. The foundation of the British 
rule in India rests upon the conviction among the 
people that equal justice is the chief policy of the 
British Government in its dealings with the varied 
races of that continent. My Laid, I say it would 
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representation on Universities and local self-govern¬ 
ing bodies, and on provincial and Imperial Legislative 
and Executive Councils will assuredly lead to their 
absolute eSocemcnt as a distinct community. It may 
be that under the strong anJ welding influence of 
Bnmh rule, Muhammadan* of India have several 
interests m common with their Hindu fellow-subjects, 
living as they do, under the same alien Government, 
an d m the same country, and subject to the same 
laws At the same time, it is beyond question that 
Indian Muhammadans historically, religiously, and 
in many cases ethically, and in their social structure, 
constitute a distinct nationality, with distinct and 
sometimes conflicting additional interests of their 
own, in educational, social, and Teligious matters 
which are not shared by other Indian communities, 
anil which are likely to get more and more-accentuated - 
aa the pressure of alien domination is lessened nr 
weakened These have already suttered from the 
fact that they have not adequately l»ero represented 
Even in the provinces such as the Punjab, Sindh, 
and Bengal. where Moslems constitute a distinct 
numerical niajullty, these sj»etial Moslem interests 
ha' e hern often treated an negligible factors, to the 
detriment of the Muhammadan community Hearing 
in nund bw Muhammadans are placed in the couutry, 
and how necessarily voting must take place by 
nationalities and creeds, your Memorialists aj*- 
prehetid that without proper and definite safeguard* 
for the protection of Moslem <q«ecial interests, the 
introduction of rrj'reiw-fifiitjve institution* in this 
country- in their cntirctv will imperil Moslem interests, 
anil lead to tin pJhlir.J extinction of Indian Mussul¬ 
mans In this connection, and as Ix-aring on the 
point of Moslem distinct communal identity, ymir 
Memorialists would invite your attention to what 
His Excellent v Ia«r»l Mmte tn lint*. in reply to a 
deputation of Moslems of India, headed by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, said on that occasion ; 

" The pith of your address, as I understand it. is a 
claim, that in am- svstrm ot representation. whether 
it all rets a Minin qialitv District Hoard. ot a Ugi>U 
tive Council, in wdmh it is proposed tn introduce or 
to increase an electoral organisation, the Muham¬ 
madan communitv should be represented as a 
eommunitv You jxnn? out that in many cases 
clettor.il Utdirsas now umstitutrd cannot l«re*|»ected 
to return a Muhammadan candidate, and that if by 
chance thev did s<> it could nnlv be .it the socntice 
of such a candidate's views to those of a majority, 
opposed Lu lu* own community, whom he would an 
no w-av represent : and vnu justly claim that your 
position should Is* estimated not merely on your 
numerual strength but in rrspect to the political 
imp>rtancc of the eoinnniuit' and the service it has 
rendrreil to thr Empire I am entirely in accord 
with \«,u I am a.- iirml\ lonvimrd. as I Is-Iievr 

you . tha*. .in*- eiritor..! representation m India 
would l»e doomed to imsiluevrnis lailure which 
aitn«*l ,,t grant me r. personal entrant hisenicnt. 
regardless of the t*elieG and traditions of the com¬ 
munities composing the population ol this continent 
The great mass ol the ix-oplr of India has no know 
ledge of representative institutions, ami 1 agree with 
>'<•< 1 . gentlemen that the initial runo in the ladder 
of *elf-g(i\ emment are 1«e inunJ in tne Municipal 
and District Hoards and that it ip in that direction 
we must look for the gradual political education of the 
P<®pi* In the meantime 1 can »mh say to you that 
the Muhammadan commumn may rest assured that 
thew political ryrbts and interests as a communitv 
will be safeguarded in any administrative re¬ 
organisation with wcui h 1 an: (oTuetned and 
you and the people of India :::a-. :*-iv upoivthu Lnt.s.i 
Kaj to respect. as it has h»*»n its pride to do tiu- 
religion* beliefs and national traditions of the mvnads 
composing the popuUti.-r. >■'. Hu- M.sjestv s Indian 
Empire.” Y'our Memonahsti thank tally ac know i edge 
that the above pnnc:p»e of lummuiul identity of 
Moslems as a distinct comcumrty m India, with 
special additional interests of :ts own, has been 
embodied in the separate electorate granted to 


Moslems piW the Minto-Morley Reform Scheme, in 
of Mosir.ui reps—eatabon on the provincial 
and Imperial legislative Councils They, regret, 
however, that the same principle has not vet been 
extended, as your Memorialists had reason to expect 
from Lord Minto's assurance to the Moslem deputa¬ 
tion, to District Boards. Local Boards Municipalities, 
Universities. Circle Union and Village Ranchaycta. 
These are the initial rungs in the electoral ladder of 
self-governing institutions ; it is there that the 
people are trained in the rudiments of representative 
institution* and of political edocatu n . and ft is there 
that the people have to deal with the everyday work 
of parochial, local, district and url>an administration, 
in matters of citizenship, sanitation, education, and 
of roads, communication, and water supply, etc., etc. 
It Is. thereforc^diTisoIutely necessary that the principle 
of separate representation which has been conceded 
to Moslems m resjiect of Provincial and Imperial 
legislative Council!:, should also lie extended to the 
above self-governing urban and rural bodies, includ¬ 
ing the Universities. Yuur Memorialists would 
sjiccially insist on tbe earn extension of the principle 
ol separate representation to the L Diversities, for on 
the spread o! higher English education arooogft 
Moslems. depends in a Urge measure, their iutnre 
political and material salvation. Your Memorialists 
npjirehend that even the extension of the principle 
of sejurate Moslem representation to each and all of 
the aliove self-governing Iindies would not be enough, 
and would not by itself solve the difficult—* of 
Moslem' unless the Moslems are adequately repre¬ 
sented on these Nxlsev not only according to their 
numerual strength, but also according to their 
hlxlnrnai jtosition. political importance, and contri¬ 
bution to the service and thr defence of the Empire, 
and also unless for years to come an independent 
clement (such as the British) is associated m the 
governance of these bodies, to hold the scales, even 
In-twecn the two great nationalities in India, and to 
asNixt them with trained advice and impartial co- 
ojK-iation 

To every word of our Memorial of 191? as quoted 
above we emphatically adhere, as every word of it 
has Iwen proved true hv the actual working of the 
Reforms during the last seven or eight years. The 
Reforms have exhibited in their actual working not 
only absence of goodwill and co-operation between 
thr two communities, wherever any question relating 
to the particular interest of one or the other 
co mm u n i ty has. com* up twfore the Legislative 
Council (ride the debate, for instance, on the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill, in lieja-an, but have in many instances 
led to inter-communal strifes and bittemc—. And 
but for the safeguard afforded to Moslems through 
their wjwiratr electorates and but for the support ol 
the Non-partisan British. Moslem interests, rights and 
status wiiiii-i navi more grievously suffered. There¬ 
fore. In actual bitter expeneme. we are justified in 
'nsistmc upon thr continuance of the safeguards for 
the protection of Moslem interests that wr demanded 
in thi* Association s Memorial of 191?, and which we 
have rr-demanded now. \\ itnout these safeguards, 
we are not only opposed tu the extension of the 
Reforms, but to their continuance, for m such 
eventuality the net result would lx- the extinction of 
Moslem political existence and influence in India. 
In conformity w ith the facts and principles set forth 
in tne foregoing paraxrraphs. we beg to suhmit the 
following suggestions for safeguarding Modem in¬ 
terests in India, in any vJirme of political reform* 
and administrative reconstruction that may be 
nibrated by British statesmen, and Anally adopted 
i-v the British Parliament for the future better 
governance of the Indian Empire. 

>u Legislative Cotnutis. 

1. Separate electorate lor Moslems in all Councils 
on the population base, subject to the limitation that 
the minority should have 40 per cent, of representa- 

ti on iwlegislative ladies. 

• ■ . That no reliction or bill aflv-cUng u.e religious, 
so' ~ai or educatiouai interests oi any community, 
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miuch is opposed 1/ one-fourth of that community 
gfcaU ** proceeded ■» 'th. 

X ; turnra^ ^.iUnrct should consist al throe- 
cicctr-i i r-L ..'in-fourth nominated members. 

A. Non-otr-noJ *1 iminated memijers should be 
taken equal!y rr...-r-. the Hindus, Europeans, and 
Mnaiems 

S. Exteo*- 1 eforms to N. W F lYovince. 
g Tsmdr. s: • made into a separate province. 

T v. ■ ’ :ectid electorates such as the 

JuJiin .VitK-r... . mber of Commerce. LlcneoJ 
y >.r.» . ..and Holders' Electorate, the 

L rij*er-.i'..r» ■ orporation of Calcutta, the 

kirs-'i Aj«« -.- etc, save and except tiir 
E.;«I ;<eia» Anglo-Indian, l^ltour and fieprea-^d 
* 

s The strength ot the legislatures- in Tr. sp.r r 
f* should 1* l<tween 175 and 2 UU nieni:«-r» 
ja :' . pTminnal anJ Imfxr\aJ 
• the members uf the Cabinet. t>oth Impt-rul 

*I >1 . khould tie Indian*, of which half sht-uld 
, iso-.’ ’ Wi*drm» 

'i tu.'iVi, .M ttminpaitlm IhtSuit Uat.l' 

L ■ .4. - r di. ( iinV IW**. l*i Huge I'jn. ha\tl> 

’1 >.*c : ne proportion l<etwr«-n the Hindus and 
- j in the case of election* and nomination 
l«. the .r kUtive bodies, should be niaintainni. with 
li.- «ion that thr Yur-Cham cllof id rai h 

t'" should be alternately a Hindu and a 


Pur'u n/U4. 

Iff :-©portion of Muhammadan employer* in 
e. : : ue- *rtment of public venire m each l*n»\ime 
C.. -,ul fixed and allotted on the same stale o! 


J; as Muhammadan mcmler- m the 
i r " .?:;■■*' Legislative Councils. Comm ism mis m the 

A’ttiv a*v: the Navy should be allotted to Hindus 
• rid M-'.-anmadan* in pr«'j>urtion to their vtrrngtli 


n It"* Vuv., 


I - . i> not a question of-merely 1 «m\c% and fishes, 
a*, s;>:r.r ;-jhticians from the nationalist camp would 
r*% r•.• t. but it is a question of the power, prestige 
a-. I • '•.li ti'fal influence of a community and of its 
’*'> rv.: r to serve its motherland, apart trom the 
: ght of each ch.ld to have a finger in the 
; .r -us mother may prejiarc Loth the Hindu* 

»*• ' M- 'i-me are children of the same soil and. 
t !; "• wtb are entitlfsl to share in due proport n-r, 
* n • ••' rs and fishes which their common mother- 


-fiord, subjec t only to the limitation that 
. itive functions ought not be deranged 


Ig-am from this Association's Memorial to 
arv ot Mate f..r India, m ltd 7 ' !• 


'■ gainsaid that the potitual important* 

a cummunity depends. in net small measure, or. tf«* 
Aembeix of that i'inr.un;fr who ro-i*:;?ut» toe 


personnel of tbr minimi- 1 -ation and auij'v 
■> the service of the Slate Hy ni>t ha\;tig tn-ii 
legitimate aad pr<?per share therein, Mos.erris in iri.iia 
have not onlv cm tiered in pre**t:j»e and m.iu-nce out 
abo in actual j^ser aim affluence 1 heir virtu u 
Ofitraciam from various <b-fiartnients ot the pul d 
•mice, winch, durm* the lasr xevrnti* iwo. har 
twouiue clone morKTyv >Lirs of their non-Mnsirn; te!i<-w 
^bjneta. has led to the creation ot furUur irs:w linn :;t 
® W *Y of their educationa'.. material, and bOii;n«ti 


• senr hainpcnru: the:- (Kurt? to 
on-Mosiem ieiiow-vul-jects. and 



• - ■ place in the bodv 

• <cventy year* ago. Mussuimatis 
ad cucur.aojuu’ j<o5IUou 

.»••• claims to serve the State »u 



:. n only ignored, but svsteniats- 
- JackgTxnuul. owmg to diutti.nr 
"■^1 offices, which are now more 
bv - non -Moslems, and in w::iv.i, 
ropean heads arc mes^nly 
: usds and at their mercy, it is 
cn excuse that owing to their 
he Mc^uiriruHir^ do not yet 
** ta the services of the State. 


This assertion, your Memorialists beg strongly, but 
respectfully to submit, is absolutely without founda¬ 
tion. as a close scrutiny of the quaHficatiops of the 
personnel of each department would disclose, and is 
intended only to add insult to injury to a great and 
historic community. As a matter of fact, the claims 
at qualified Muhammadan candidates are often 
completely ignored and overridden by the shuffling of 
cards in the non-Moslem-manned departmental 
ndices, and incompetent men from nan Moslem 
communities are preferred. When sneb has been 
their fate while Mussulmans have been under the 
z-git of Ilntish rule, they naturally view with mis¬ 
givings and coostemation thr fate which will overtake 
thrm as regards their proportion in thr personnel of 
thr Administration and m the service of the State 
undrr H.rnir Rule or Srlf-tWivernment, when non? 
Moaiem innuence will, as tlunga stand at present, 
nn rx'uiiiv le more prrdommatit. Therefore, before 
MuAtulniaiw ran accept any Home Kulc or Sclf- 
Goveminent .sthenic, they respectfully claim that the 
hritish Government which undertook the adminutra- 
iii»u ui the Empire prinujially from Mualera hand*, 
alumld aliot and guarantee to the Mowlerru their 
pro)«r and* legitimate »hare tn the personnel cff the 
aduinustration aad in the public services. Your 
Memorialists would, therefore, humbly suggest that 
tbr proportion of Muhammadan employees in each 
detriment of public service* in each province should 
be nxed and allotted on the same scale of prmiortioa 
as Muhammadan members in the Fro*’in uni Legisla¬ 
tive Councils Commissions m the Army and the 
Nav y should tie aJlutiesZ to Hindus and Muham¬ 
mad ous in pn>f*>rtinn to their strength in the Army, 
and arrange menu lor their training should be duly 
made. t nngress joliticuans vociferously shout fur 
ludiamsation. and flounsh and trunqiet aliout the 
formula, onto uttered by a lintish sutcamac, that 
efiicmnt alien government is worv thsn a Government 
of thr people liv thr ^veople for the people. Hut 
whilst displacing the efficient lintish administrators, 
thrv warn to approprute ali places ir% the administra¬ 
tion and thr public services for themsrlves They 
forget Unit thr Moslem* also constitute a lar^e 
vMmn ui the Indian jK-oples. and that, therefore, 
i* would not cio ti plant exi iusivrJy Hindu adminis¬ 
trators and public servants 'whn are as much alien 
to the Moslems for all practical purposes as. and 
wor>e in some resets tiian. the Lintish) over the 
head* ot the Moslem jo-mle Thrv* then try to confuse 
the i*«u« py raising the ery of inefticieocv against 
M>airn«s Ur do not. for a moment, admit that the 
Mussulman' would prove ieas efncient than tiie 
Hi!.;.us as ,v.:n;mi*rrat.w> or pnfdir servant*, if e«)ual 
Tturiitic-s w«-r«- af*>>rdr»l to them. l«c*rmg in mind 
ti.- fai t :h..j rfic Moslem- .ire mhentnr* of admims- 
tr.tsvr i.vtwi. :r. and instinct fi-r eight i entun*»* in 
it- i:.* »**-1 »r- :hi firitnii eurml tfte field Again, 
on- rrj.i* to tfien; i- ' If Von ar«’ «■ much enamoured 
lihnru: v idmittiNlly thr lintish are more efficient 
:n«.r- von „!i i therefore you are not entillevl to raise 
th- oiii 'tioi. . f ilisplaeim: them In any case v 'u 
..inn.*: h.iv - it Lnvth wavs " Indiams-ition would In.* 
t-: the Moderns if it merely meant 

H:r>«lms.it;r-r. ot thr public service and administration, 
but Mo'ic.-n? would favour it if it meant a due 
.mon * f Moslems as well a< Hindus m the public 
,-irvice m the administration with an ade-.{Uate 
element Ti> equip* use the two conflicting 
Ir. ‘.ion elements The Moxirms are already smarting 
tiri'ier sh- present s>"?.terr. of v.r;::ustration. which is 
:ra*tir.»Ilv Hibdu with v<me hr.tish farure-beads, 
njc rr or lev- inuoitent for good or rv il. and they would 
r.ot runs*- nt tc- any measure that wuuki further 
coi.**>iidati- or strengthen such an obnoxious svstem 
ui administration in which tney are not allotted 
the-.r prct>er share They realise that non-Moslem 
Indian administrators and public •er-v-ants have 
contributed to their ruin—econom; . 
cational, and that, therefore, it is abi- - . - -*s~ 

for the protection of their interests ~ *• 

element should be effectively rttfr * 
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tdmmutratioq and public services in the provinces. 
And m the Central Government u> the same p r opo r tio n 
as their representation in the provincial councils and 
the Central Legislature if this is Hot done, they 
would have no hesitation to denounce Imlianisation 
and would prefer To >ee no extension of the Reforms 
in any direction They can submit to the tyranny 
of one whn ha* the right o^conqoest probabh on 
his side, but they refuse to submit to the tyranny 
of many who can lay no shadowy claim to such a 
right The absence of the Moslem element in 
sufficient strength from the j udiciar y of the country 
is causing alarm among Undents, who are fast losing 
their confidence in a non-Moslem-manned judiciary. 
This obvious wrong should he immediately redressed. 

Separate Moslem Elect orate . _ 

It has suited a number of Conpres* poli¬ 
ticians to avail the principle of sejiarate 
Moslem communal electorate under the false 
pretext that it n causing communal dixaensiim* m the 
country and standing in the way of the attainment of 
nationhood. On this subject we will quote again 
frum this Association's opinion on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitutional Reform Scheme sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of liengal in 1 W 1 H : " That 
questiun ws» threshed out in all its bearing* by 
eminent statesmen like lord Murley and Lord 
Min to. and previously by Lord Dnrtrrm unit Lord 
Laruduwne. who decided, after meeting hostile 
criticism, that, having regard to the conditions of 
Society in India, it was absolutely neenmary that the 
Muhammadan* should have coimmiiul i-lrcturates 
with rejiaratr representation with due regard to their 
numerical strength and jx»litical rnijortonce. nut 
only on legislative Councils, but on all m-lf-governing 
bodies. This decision proved wise and statesman - 
like, in that it protected thr interests of Mussulman 
minorities in India, and lit some iiirasure quieted 
racial antqcithirs between Hindus anrl Mussulmans 
It is dear, therefore, that the communal electorate for 
Moslems instead of Icing a himliancr in the growth 
of nationhood has, in some measure, eased thr 
Hindu-Modem situation. To disturb now the 
principle of the Moslem communal electorate, would 
result in disturbing the existing peaceful political 
truce between the two important communities by 
kindling afresh racial antagonism and bitterness 
which would wreck thr working of any Kelonn 
Scheme. Thr authors of thr scheme say Communal 
Electorate is opposed to the teaching _ol history. 
My Committee urge that it 15 not lair to borrow copy¬ 
book theoretical maxims from western countries, 
where populations arc homogenous, by reason 0 / 
common religion, common sentiment and common 
language, and in many cases, of common race, and 
apply them wholesale to the people in India who are 
dnided by lines of tlcavact ip afi or most of these 
matters The duty of the practical statesman is 
to face facts as they exist. to examine- the soil as it 
is, and then to lay the foundation for any con¬ 
stitutional superstructure that they may contemplate. 
Historical and existing facts cannot be got rid of bv 
theoretical constitutional maxims loirowed from 
the West, without endangering and bringing down the 
whole superstructure. The facts that Muhammadans 
iocm TO millions in India, that thev ruled over the 
‘xxntaJ for seven centuries, before the British 
J«»U»d on the scene, that they are distinct from 
the Hindus in religion, tradition, histone heritage, 
ana a many cases in r-cc ^-.ial usagr, and in their 
generai outuxik o n Lie a:,U :ts ideals cannot be 
bgbtly ignored by any wi*- statesman These con- 
xrderatmns require th.U e£ic*nt safeguards for 
^ communal seil-des eiopment should be 
provided by the State. My ( o remittee do not at all 
swtaenbe to the contention of the authors of the 
Kdieme, that the communal electorate is either a 
hindrance to the growth 01 nationhood or lead* to 
divided allegiance, and makes men thmk as partisan* 
and not as citizens. Even m the most advanced 
countries of Europe, my Committee v e n t ur e to »ht«h 


' such family or religious considerations are not absent 
in ordinary affairs of life, and even in the matters of 
voting or returning Members of Parliament. It is 
only when the Statr is threatened by anv external 
danger or a national crisis that those narrower 
feelings are dominated and overlmrne bv the higher 
sentiment of nationhood, and by thr h.cher sense of 
duty to the State A striking illustration of this 
contention of mv Committee is furnished by the 
admittedly loyal attitude of Mi»»lems in India in 
tlir pre»ent M ar Although tom by various feeling*, 
they have been stirred in the sense of doty to the 
State, when threatened by external danger, and given 
it the first place above all other conxklerxtionv This 
illustration ought to sufficiently explode the Reform 
Scheme author*' theory of divided allegiance. My 
" Committee, therefore, moot strongly insist that the 
communal electorate lor Moslem with separate 
adequate representation in the ratios as suggested 
in this Association's Memorial of November last, 
should be retained intact and unqualified, and 
subject to no revision by I*arhamentary commissions 
and irrespective of the consideration that the Moslem 
electors are in a majority in any iTovmca. The 
1 Vinci pie -of Moslem communal electorate is baaed 
on solemn and repeated pledges by Viceroys and 
Secretaries of State for India, and lias subsequently 
been affirmed by the national pledge of the Hindu 
nation to uphold tliose State pledges m any scheme 
of political reconstruction for Indue To violate 
those pledges, whether Slate or National, would 
create distrust in the mind* of the loyu! Indian Moslem 
in regard to all solemn pledge* in the future, that 
may la* given by the State or the Hindu nation. 
My Committee insist upon Muhammadan communal 
electorate, even where Muhammadan electors are m 
majority in a province, because if the franchise 11 
extended to agriculturists and labourers they realise 
that, a* things stand at present in Bengal, they. 
Icing entirely beholden • to the Hindu Mahajan. 
Hindu landlords or the Hindu lawyers, would not lie 
able to exercise their vote independently, for 
returning Muhammadan member*. When fVimary 
Kducation will have been adequately provided by 
the State for the masse*, when the Co-operative 
Credit System will have taken root, when sufficient 
time will have elapsed to train the Moslem electorate, 
such a contingency may possibly be avoided. But 
at present it is next to hopeless to expect that 
l-rcause the Muhammadan electors are in a majority 
they will necessarily be able to r e tu rn Muhammadan 
Members." Therefore, separate electorate should not 
only be limited to Legislative Councils, but extended 
to all self-governing local bodies such as District 
Boards. Local Hoards. Municipalities and other 
autonomous institutions like Universities, Port 
Trust, Improvement Trust, etc It may not be oat 
of place to add that Mr. Chiutaroani. a prominent 
Hindu politician, has admitted that separate electorate 
causes removal of friction between Hindus and 
Moslems If. therefore, there have been frictions 
lictwern the two communities, it is due to the non- 
extension. a* yet. of separate electorate to all self- 
governing bodies where the every day problems of 
life such as sanitation, health, education are dealt 
with. 

Tern tonal Readjustment. 

If there be any territorial readjustment, we 
suggest that such readjustment should not be 
made to the prejudice of Moslems and to 
their conversion into minorities m lYuvmces 
where they form majorities at present. We may, 
however, suggest that Eastern Bengal, with Assam, 
may be reconstituted a separate province, as we 
believe that enlightened public opinion, both Hindu 
and Moslem is Eastern BengpJ, would at present 
support such a separation. In that case, Western 
Bengal, with Orissa and Behar, could form a separate 
Province as before. - In this Association's Memorial of 
1 9fT, with Secretary of State far India, we demanded 
extension of the reforms to the North-Western 
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Fruatier Province. and tba sepa rati o n of Sindh 
from Bombay; sad ws x rpmt the fame demand 
ipm It has twen asserted by responsible British 
statesmen that the reforms bn been conferred an 
the people of India as a reward far their war services. 
1! that i* so, it i« a. curious-irony of fate that martial 
rir— m the North-Western Frontier Province, who. 
moon: the Indian people, made the largest con- 
tnburum of their life-blood far the success of the 
British m the «ireat War ihoold not receive a share of 
ihe war boor, , w mist the intelligentsia of India, who 
made the least of such contribution, should be rt» 
recipient. United Moslem opinion throughout nil the 
Ploiiucrs hJ-3 demanded extension of Reforms to 
ttw North-Western Frontier Province, but only the 
Catenas Hindu politicians have opposed it. This 
is soother object lesson which furnishes an acid test 
of the sincerity of their friendly professions for 
Moslem*, and demonstrates their hollowness. As 
regards them is nothing common historically, 

linguiMkally ur ethnically or culturally between the 
Moslems ol Sindh and the people of the Boml«ay 
Presidency, who an mostly Mabrattaa. 

; We have recommended abolition of special 
electorates save and except in the case of European, 
Anglo-Indian. Labour, Ryots and Depressed classes. 
Landholders. Mahajans, Zamindars, possess influence 
and wealth, and can easily come through general 
dectorato and need no special protection. The 
persons wher represent the Universities and the 
Calcutta Corporation are educated men of influence, 
such as lawyers, doctors, etc., and they can easily 
come through general electorate, and at the same 
time protect the interest of the Universities and the 
Corporation. It is the poorer classes ol labourers 
and agriculturists and ryots, and the depressed 
classes that need protection, and therefore we suggest 
thar there should lie special electorate far the labour 
classes and ryots. and depre s sed classes. The 
Hindu general electorate should be divided into 
depressed and ni»n-depremed electorate*. The old 
Moslem Anstocrnry in Bengal has gradually disap¬ 
peared from v inous causes, and Bengal Moslems, 
ther eto re . must rest their hopes for a future on the 
uplift, intellectual, moral, social and economic of the 
Bengal Moslem peasantry Up to twenty-five years 
ago the Indian poor, the Hfihan peasant, the patient, 
humble, silent millions, the 80 per cent who subsist 
by agriculture wrrr apparently the principal concern 
(f British rulers and administrators. On this point 
*v will quote the eloquent language of a great 
VJwroy. Lord ('union, who thus spoke on the eve 
of his departure from India : " It is the Indian poor, 
the Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent 
uullkmr the eighty per rent who subsist by agn- 
cwttnrr, who kn<*w very little of policy, but who 
profit or sutler lo' their results, and whom our eves, 
even the eyes of thfcir own countrymen, too often 
forget, to whom I refer; he has been in the 
background of every policy for which I had been 
responsible, for every surplus of which I assisted in 
the derpowtion ; « see him. not in the splendour 
and opulence, not in the squalor of great cities ; 
be reads no newspapers, for as a rule he cannot read 
at all, he has no politics But he is the tone and 
■mew of the country, and by the sweat of his brow 
the at-;, tilled, from his labour comes one-fourth of 
th** national income, he should be the first and final 
ot:;ect oi every Viceroy's regard.” 

i*ince. nowever. the inauguration ol the Reforms, 
a silent change appears to have come over the 
spirit of the dream of British administration in 
India. The poor, the labourers, the agriculturists, 
the haling millions do not seem to occ up y its atten¬ 
tion as before. The wealthy malajani. the rich 
laxaSori*, and the Loteiljgciitsia seem to absorb its 
JlUitico. Use ryyts and agriculturists* and the 
tcihiYg m il lioos in the rural areas of Bengal die yearly 
ia abmia of cholera, malaria, and other preventable 
****** w ant of medirhui , doctors, and for want 
y P*re drinking water. They have no good mads 
k* uhks, sad the natural waterways that nature had 


provided for them are silting up. but little or no care 
is taken to remove the silt. Even the boon of free 
primary education is not extended to '{beta. If 
they are opp r e ss ed by the Aiulas of the big absentee 
landlords, who generally live in Calcutta, they often' 
dare not, nowadays, to take their com plaints to the 
local police or the local magistracy, for they ftnd Hut 
big landlords are everywhere by the side of high 
officials, and fill in large numbers the Legislative 
Councils and the Cabinets. It may be added that, 
owing to the predominant influence of landlords 
and nunindar* in the Reform legislative Councils 
and iu the Cabinet in Bengal, the Bengal Tenancy 
BUI, though often introduced in the Legislative 
Council for improving the status of ryots, has far 
one paltry reason or other b ss n t hsl v sd. — This ha* 
further deepened the impression that the lammdar's 
interest counts more now in the counsels of the 
Government than the interest of the toiling ryots. 
Yd the toiling r y ots and the millions of agriculturist* 
of Bengal, in point of fact, are more intensely loyal 
to the British rule than the landlords and the intel¬ 
ligentsia. The ryots and agriculturists do not care 
lor this or that constitutional form of Government; 
the}' only care for good harvest, good drinking water, 
plenty to eat. and far freedom from the exactions of 
unscrupulous Amiss of absentee landlords, Shytock- 
like mahajans, and from the wiles of crafty legal 
touts who pauperise them after each good harvest. 
It is for the Commission to see whether this silent 
reversal, since the Reforms of the old British policy 
jras outlined by Lord Carson, would in the long run 
lie conducive to the stability of the British rule or 
to the happiness and contentment of its toiling masses. 
We suggest that no time should be lost in establishing 
special electorates far ryots and labourers far thecr 
return to the Legislatures, and for making their 
claims and grievances heard at first hand. 

Educational System end Educational Grants. 

.It is strange that in the Province of Bengal, when; the 
Muhammadans form the majority, the control of 
University education is practically entirely in Hindu 
hands, so far as the Calcutta University is concerned. 
We omit, far the present, reference to the Dacca 
University, which is a creation of recent date and 
whose influence is confined practically within the 
limits of the Dacca city. As regards the Calcutta 
University, it i* planted in the Hindu quarter of 
Calcutta and its controlling beads are. almost all 
Hindus Moslems have little voice in its delibera¬ 
tions and have little or no share in its control. The 
result is that during the last thirty years a silent 
process nf cultural transformation of Moslem minds 
in the direction of Hinduisation has taken place 
throughout Bengal. Whilst fifty year* ago in most 
of the villages and hamlets of Bengal. Moslems could 
be found who were accomplished Persian and Arabic 
scholars and who. at social gatherings, could easily 
converse m Urdu or Hindustani and recite Persian 
poetry and quote authorities from the Q'ran and 
the 1 raditions. now there is a dearth of sock men, 
and it would seem that the Islamic culture has been 
effectively l«am«h«l from rural homes even amongst 
respectable Moslem families. In their places have 
sprung up Hinduised Moslem Pandits who can read 
and write Bengali and recite Sanskrit, bat who can 
hardly converse in Urdu and are more or less innocent 
of Arabic or Persian culture. £och little Islamic 
culture as yet is left in Bengal is due to the 
of a lew Madrasahs in Bengal. But the Calcutta 
University and the District Boards and klonicipalitiea 
in Bengal have done their best quietly enough 
through their Hindu agencies during the last forty 
yean, to discourage and extirpate Trismir culture 
from BengaL Bengali latum a ee and fjt- m f'TTr i* 
liberally er. jr-is'-;, evtAirn^ulry is :-i.-.ced 

in the acqm A Am:.it. i er-un anr. Urdu 
languages :c s* >. v'L* ar.c w'.izzr schools and 

other aider m licnriil I'be only solution for 

this diffica::is to br lounl in the establishment of 
a sep ara te Vo-Uera V ui %‘er>ity m Calcutta and of 
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•qaate Moslem ZSU schools, as there are separate 
Moslem Mrfktabs alongside Hindu Psthabsla for 
primary .education in the villages erf Bengal, with 
separate Moslem educational Budget and separate 
Moslem Provincial and District ^Board educational 
grants based an the basis of their repr es e n tation in 
the Legislative Councils There should also be 
separate Moslem Boards for Secondary education 
amongst Moslems And Mortem e du c at ion should 
be a r e s e r v ed subject, as this Association urged in 
its opinion on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform, 
in 111S. We also endorse the following from this 
Association 'a Memorial, in 1917, to the Secretary of 
Stats for India :—" Provincial educational gnats far 
Muhammadans in each Province should be. on the 
seme scale of proportion as that suggested above for 
>Wt inn n< MiihimmuliinMnhm » Provincial 
Legislative Councils District Board and Municipal 
Educational grants should be allotted to Muham¬ 
madans according to their nonupra) strength m 
District Board and Municipal areas.We need not 
add that at present the bulk of educational fund 
goes to Hindu education, to the neglect of Moslem 
educational interest Whilst the Presidency College 
practically for the benefit of the Hindus was estab¬ 
lished fifty years ago. at Government e x pe ns e, in a 
Hindu quarter of Calcutta, M oslems were denied 
the benefit of a separate college in s M o sl e m quarter 
only until two or three yean ago, whilst a Moslem 
Minister was m charge of education in Bengal, 
although the Moslems had been crying hoarse over 
it for more than forty yean. The result has been 
that the Moslems have fallen into the background. 
Again, although about ten years ago the Calcutta 
University Commission, presided over by Dr. Sadler, 
recommended the extension of the principle of 
Moslem communal repr ese n tation to the Calcutta 
University, no effect to this recommendation has 
yet been given, to the great detriment of Moslem 
educational interests in Bengal. 

Urdu Lmaf ua ge. 

Urdu language is the knftt* ■ frame* of India 
As its name signifies. It means the language 
of the camp; that is. it is a language which 
was evolved by the commingling of the different 
races. Hindu and Moslem, on the battlefields of India 
when they fought together in the service of the 
Moghul Emperors o! India. It is. therefore, .a 
language in which both the great Indian communities 
can take legitimate pnde as the offspring of the 
uUfon ibff the two communities in the past. It is a 
la n g u age which m> und e r s t o od more or less throughout 
India, and it is easy to Irani. It should, the r efore, 
be recognised as the Jingw* -franc* of India, and its 
use should be permitted m the Courts and the Legisla¬ 
tures of India. And whatever some Indian 
Nationalists may say to the contrary, obse s s e d as 
they are now by camouflaged Communalism, their 
ancestors, equally with the Moslems, used to take 
pride in speaking that language even some sixty 
yean ago. Moreover, if they are sincere in their 
professions for thr attainment of Indian nationhood, 
they would find in the recognition of the Urdu 
language as the Irnftta-franca of India an effective 
instrument for its attainment. 

Camt/Umkom aa*kimg. 

_ Fee conntksa centuries and through a long 
*i ds at ages the Indians have been ac¬ 
cu s t omed to only one form of government, namely 
t he per sonal rale off autocrats. To call upon the 
Indiana to frame or suggest a constitution on the 
Western pattern is to impose upon them a task Iot 
which they are hardly equipped by their traditions 
or by their training. Thu is demonstrated by the 
fact that, although for the last sue months or so. some 
off the prominent leaders of India have assembled 
together in different cities of India under the auspices 
of what they have styled the All-Parties Conference, 
their labours and collective wisdom have not yielded 
any tangihlr results, and offten tlyi r efforts to produce 


a c ons ti t u tion acceptable to all parties have been 
split upon the rock off mtcr-comownal problems. 
And. therefore, for ns to suggest any particular form 
of constitution will be a rash venture. But this 
much we would emphasise, that the solution off 
inter-communal problems b etween Hindus and 
Moslems is an essential factor for the evolution of 
any constitution or lor its smooth working. There¬ 
fore. more than any particular fins off constitution 
what the Indian Muhammadans ass’ anxious abort 
is this, that than should be s tatuto r y provinkm for 
the safeguards of their rights and privileges as set 
forth - above, and shook! be mads organic port off 
any constitution that the British Parliament may 
grant to the people of India, so that theae might not 
be tampered with by any !«>««■ legi slature without 
the sanction of the British Parliament and without 
the united consensus of Moslem public opinion in 
India. With this observation, and subject to the 
above proviso, we proceed to offer lftm * remark* on 
some of the points mentioned in the Appendix of the 
Communique of the Commission. 

1 A. Franchise may be extended and qualifica¬ 
tions of efoctors may be reduced by half. 

B. Elections may be direct, 

C. * We have already in dicated bur views in the 
body of the memorandum. 

D. At proarat them is hardly mocb touch between 
r ep rese n tative and constituents who are mostly 
illiterate and politically untrained, with the result 
that the reprawfitatives say and do things in tbs 
Councils for which they are seldom, if at ail, called 
to account by their co n s ti t u ents. ’ This leads to a 
worse irresponsible form off Government. 

K. Although parties and gr o u p s are formed, 
they do not rest on any solid basis off principle or 
policy. Save and except the Swarajist party, who 
have a definite programme and definite policy, how¬ 
ever destructive it might be. Other g roup s or 
parties air mare or less based on pers o nali ties; and 
personal ambitions and jealousies often distract 
them, in the absence of a definite policy. Nor are 
the Mortem parties or groups, though they are formed 
for the protection of Mortem communal rights, free 
from this evil. Neither the constitution of the 
Council nor tbr condition oi Indian society, with its 
present standard of public life, leads itself to the 
formation of great parties, as m England or othm 
advanced Western countries. 

F. In thr absence of free compulsory primary 
education, it a not possible to have informed public 
opinion among the masses or tbr el e c tor s , especially 
in rural parts. 

G. We favour nomination of officials and non- 
officials on elected bodies. 

7 A and B. We have already indicated our 
views in the body of our Memorandum. 

9. Amongst the local self-governing bodies, we 
attach the greate s t importance to the extension and 
development of Union Boards. They 'are the 
essential basis of any future democracy ia India. 
They serve a useful purpose in looking after the 
immediate concerns of villagers, and have to provide 
village roads, village schools and village sanitation, 
and in some c ase s have been vested with the power 
to try petty criminal cases. 

C. and D. At promt, it seems desirable is the 
interest of these local seif-gov er ning bodies (Muni¬ 
cipalities. District Boards, etc.), that they should be 
under the general supervision of officials of pro¬ 
vincial Government and the general control of 
provincial Government. When such bodies will 
have further d e v el o p ed, sock sup er vi si on aad control 
could be delegated to a Local Self-Government 
Board id charge off a minister at the headquarters of 
the Government. 

4. Unitary Cabinet seems de sir able. Executive 
Council might be abolished, end‘the Governor might 
carry on the Administration with the help oi ministers 
alooe. Bat ia the p res en t stats off ia tar-communal 
teawn, it is necessary that Law and Order should bn 
a reserved su b j ec t in the h a n ds to the G u w m«. 
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E- Thor should be collective xrsponaibtbty among 
the QUCJStCI j. 

I. Srcxjnd Chamber* appear to be durable to 
correct the vi|in« of Fint Chaaibm. and to avoid 
certrficatKxi by the Governor. 

J. The experiment of provincial autonomy may 
b« triad, with distinct statutory proviso that in case 
H t rola derm or u guilty of maladmimstratjoa. the 
Caatral Government will resume it. 

L If there be reserved and transferred sides 
Omi MrtsH be separate purses. 

B, The Central Government should have the 
power at superintendedc and general control of the 
g Vu rPscuJ Go wfM M a t Save end except foreign 
rets boos, it shook! have the power m all central 
•objvcu without sanction oi ths S ac rs ta ry o f Sta t s 
lor India The Secretary of State's control should 
be limited to the foreign relation* of India. • 

E. The Execebve of the Central Government 
should not be subject to ths lefttUtmvr and should 
have s strong British element 

• A. The status of the Indian Civil Service should 
be maintained luted as r ec om m e n ded by the lee 
f ran nr an —d aa e l e c tive British • lament should 
aost mas m that service. 

C, Ws have already indicated our views hi ths 

In coocludiag our Memorandum, we cannot do 
better than does It with the concluding words of 
thfc Asaocmtion'a Memorial to the Secretary of State 
tar India in IB17 >— 

** la irmrlntanw fiber bumble Manors!ists be* to 
State that they haVV ventured to oiler theee observe* 
tkaa hi the hope that by honestly and faithioby 
rspsueaattaj Muhammadan ideas with regard to 
the ssteyuards sir—ry lor protectaooof Moslem 
taforsst* stta any contemplated political reforms 
end administrative readjustments, your Mexaoralists 
■ay reader some loyal a ss istance to you in achieving 
the object which you have m view is visiting India, 
vis the welfare of the people of India at Urjre 
Your Memorialists feel that as the trend of Imperial 
pokey appears to be to grant, in doe course of time, 
aetnaomou* administration to the various provinces 
of (mil* wifh the gradual reduction of the Bnu*h 
element m the personnel of the State, it is absolutely 
saarnUal st this state in the development oi Indian 
affair* to bass the right* of the Mussulman* to share 
prnpurtinoatafty is such and future developments 
plaird upon a bras and acknowledged basis, rather 
than Imv» ths principle for settlement to a future 
time, at the mk of bitter inotion and here* stnle. 


FaDy recogmang that the development oi India anal 
proceed upon the mutual goodwill and (o-ofwiHoa 
of the two great component ekmcorts in .the Iadxan 
population, your Memorialists feel it aeceasary 
that these two component el ements should be 
equally strengthened educationally. pbiiticaDy sad 
materially, and freed from religions prejudices and 
social and racial animosities, m cades to caostrtste 
a healthy and progressive composts whola Yoeir 
Memnnalista are not prepared to say that *ach s 
millennial point in the destiny of India has yet 
arrived, and therefore voor Memorialists hope and 
trust that you will not treat their sugiceetioos a* the 
outcome of racial or religious rivalry, but a* prompted 
by an ami sincere deaire to ensure the u muter- 

mptsrt Inters a dv ws rsmrrrt uf 1mlis as a who**, by 
sure and steady steps, toward* the goal of self' 
government within the British Empire. [Eva* Mace 
the disappears pcs of the Tunands dynasty, the 
Indian Mnidtsn* have transferred their wnoie-hearted 
allegiance to the Bnttah Crown, and England to-day. 
in their eyas, stand* in ths p ilo t at ths Great 
' Moghul, * a* the protector of their rights sad the 
ophoida at thsir privileges Fur England now to 
piece the Indian Moslems without proper, definite 
and ample safeguards, wider the heel* of s bos tils 
noo-Mosliffl majority, would, your humble 
Memorialists venture respectfully to suborn, be a 
creel act at breach of faith and violation of treat, 
and would be aobvamve of sole m n aagiigaeoeot* and 
sacred pledge* entered into from time to time between 
Great Britain and her representatives in India and 
the past Moslem sovereign* and potentates and 
Moslem peoples in difierunt part* of what now con¬ 
stitutes the British Empire in India'j Your 
Mem or ia hets beg to amort you that in safeguarding 
the internets ol the seventy million* of Hi* Majesty • 
loyal Mussulman sublets in India at this critical 
stage in tbs history of its development, you wiU be 
strengthening the basis of their a n* w a ving loyalty 
to the British Throne, and laying deep and firm the 
foundation of their peaceful sdf-development, 
political advancement and national well-being, a»de 
by Mde with the great Hindu community, under ths 
argil ad the bench cient British Crown, and your 
name will be remembered with gratitude by Indian 
Mussulmans for generation* to coma Yoer 
Memorialists fed confident that you wdl be gracious 
enough to give due. earnest and sympathetic coo- 
wdersticm tt> their prayers, and that you wili daaL 
fairly and wisely with Muhamtnsdan claims.** 


Deputation conMting ol reprraentativei of the Central national Muhammadan 
Axsodation M**d Branch Anociationi and of the Moffuml Anjnman Iilamia, 
Eastern Bengal, called and examined. 

rht irtw&bmm csoMH *f i— MAULV1 MOHAMMED HAMID ALI, 1L 

(Inn MahansasaSae Aasec i atiaa). 


Rtfmiallttra Si tbs CetrtraJ National Huhin- 

mmSam Aissdshe* : — 

Tb« H u s ar t Ms PRINCE AF5AR-UL-MULK 
MIR2A MAHOMED AKRAM HOSSAIN 
BAHADUR, Member, Council ef SUtt, 
Vk*-Pre*iif«t (Sg«kesm*o). 

Mr. A K_ CHUZNAVl, M.LA. 

HADJI CKAUDHURY MAHOMED ISMAIL. 
MJ-A. 

Mr. UNSODDAULLA. SberlfT ef Calewtta. 

Mr. *YED ‘ERFAX ALL Bamurr-al-Law. 

■MAN BAHADUR HADJI FA2LUL HUQ- 
KMAM BAHADUR MAULVI ABDUS SALAM, 
Me—ve r y Secretary. 

BtproeewLsMvta ef tb« Breach Aassclatlsna : — 
MADTLY1 IH ARFUO DfX AHMAD, B.L. (Myoeo- 


MAULVI MUJIEUR RAHMAN, B.L (Mewreh 

Mshuuuisi Aseedsbeak 

MAULVI ULFAT HOSAtN JORADAR, 

(Cbnadaega. Nagle Ms bawm a San AssectaM— j. 
Rr g irsc stati sts at the MeBaasil AeJamae LalamU, 
Easters Seagate— 

The Be—urahta KHAN BAHADUR MAULVI 
ABDUL KAJJ1M (Mosher, Csuacfl of Stott), 
Ttgpcrmh. ; 

MAULVI SHARFUDDIN AHMAD, BO_ (My***- 
aUgh). 

MAULVI MOHAMMAD HAMID ALL MX- 
(Bagra). 

258 Ttu Chairman 1 na rierst an d that this 
deputation consists of representalives of the Central 
\aUanal Muhammadan Asaocaaboa. with Prats 
Aknm Hamm u spokesman, sad do I dnda r sta nrf . 
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BOMBAY EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT SERVANTS* ASSOCIATION. 


oat deliberately all the European Officers in hi* 
Department, but neither the Law dot the Cu st om 
of the Constitution demands that he should in 
consequence resign. There are. therefore, large 
numbers of European Officers who may, at any time, 
find themselves dispossessed of their appointments, 
not because of their inefficiency nor because the 
posts they hoid are unnecessary or redundant, but 
simply because the local legislature desires to take 
<1 short cut to I mi ionisation. In this Presidency 
the Legislative Council threw out the vote for the 
Department of Industries which had a European 
Member of the Indian Civil Service as Director, 
ami then demanded the restoration of the vote 
with an Indian Director. The Director being a 
member of the Indian Civil Service was not affected 
as hts pay is non-voted, and he would be given 
another post, hut had the Director been a member 
of thr I*rnvm.ial Service or an Officer on Contract, 
lie would h.i\r lost his employment purely on racial 

irri'.it. L> ___ 

rr rti!" f TYn ji.ce, ton, there are Socialist Officers 
— p’-k rsviti:;, engaged on contract—holding posts that 
are jw-rm.ment und whose whole staff is permanent 
Nome ot thru. nave liad lf» years service and over 
1 nr I.«-e ixijiiinviion strongly recommended that 
su>.l. turner- nj.ouIU la- madr j»ermanent, but that 
iei.oin(m-i>d.itior. has been ignored, and these Officers. 


despite their long service, are liable at any time to 
be dismissed at six months’ notice, with no reason 
given, and with no compensation and with no 
pension, except what their provident fund gives them. 

I am. therefore, instructed to ask that the position 
of officers not belonging to the Imperial Services 
should receive careful examination. 

6. In conclusion. I am to state that in so far as 
the interests of the European Officers of Government 
are concerned, the main issues which the Council of 
the Bombay European Government Servants' Asso¬ 
ciation desire to bring to the notice of the Royal 
Commission art:— 

(a) The continuance of the system under which 
an officer may retire without undue 
financial loss in the event of the conditions 
of his appointment being changed to such 
an extent after his entry’ into it as to 
render it in hi-, opinion impossible for him 
to remain _ _.. 

* A* Thr continuum r of an adequate channel of 
appeal for ulmers who may consider 
themselves unjustly treated. 

tO The (Kjsition of those European Officers 
relem-d to in jiaragraph 5 uU»ve who are 
not members of the Imperial Services 



Memorandum submitted b; the Madras Association of European Government 

Servants. 


The Madras Association of European Government 
Servants was formed in January, llfc£2, with the 
object of pro te c tin g' the m to re sta and position of 
Enropean membere of the AB-India and other Ser¬ 
vices. including Specialist appointments, which it 
was felt might be rendered i aaecure by the introduc¬ 
tion. in 1021. of the Reforms and by the rapid 
Indian lotion of the Servhea. On May 1st, 1028, 
it had '-*00 members r e p re senti ng all branches of 
the Services eligible far membership and about 
ninety-five per cent, of all European officers of the 
Ah-India Services. Officers of the Indian Police 
Service and of the Indian Medical Service .are not 
permitted by Government to be memb er s of the 
Association. The Amo cia boc is recognised by the 
Government of Madras. 

-ti. in the Appendix to the “ Invitation to submit 
Memoranda." issued by the Ihdiaa Statutory 
ItimmiSMim. item 10 deals with the position of the 

service’! 

3 With reference to item 10 (6) thr following 
remarks indicate the views of this Association : — 

(i) The transferred subjects in the Madras 
I‘residency, in so tar as they affect the 
All-India Ser v ic e s, are Education, Agri¬ 
culture, Veterinary, Public Works (Build¬ 
ings and Rands), Medicine, and the 
All-India S ervices Concerned are the 
[a, Indian Educational Service, 
ifci Indian Agricultural Service. 

(r: Indian Veterinary S er vice, 

(</. Indian SersSce pf Engineers and 
Public Works Specialists, 

{r i Indian Medical Service. 

Recruitment to («), (6) and (c) was s to pped from 
April 1st. 1M64. These Services will, therefore, 
comr to an end with the reti r em ent or demise of the 
present members. No c orrespo n ding Provincial 
Services have yet been instituted by the Local 
(imrrniiirnt to take their places. 

A table [I is appended showing the variation in 
the nunilvr os posts in the cadres of these Services 
held hy f-'urnjwans from the yean 1914 to 1928. 

mi Thr reserved subjects in the Presidency, so 
far as they affect the All-India Services, 
are ia) Revenue and Judicial, (6) Fo rests , 
in fttaoe, (tf) Public Works (Irrigation), 
and the All-India Servi ce * w or kin g in 
these subjects are the 

(o Indian Civil Sendee. 

;» Indian Forest Service, 

(ci Indian Police Service, 
i,«/ Indian Service of Engineers. 

Recruitment of Europeans to these Services pro¬ 
ceed-. mom or less ia accordance with the recom- 
mendatif’n- of the Lee CommisBaan. 

A Uhir ill is appended showing the yearly vari¬ 
ation* in the number of Eur op e a n Officers in the 
cadres of these S erv i ce s in the period 1914 to the end 
of 1987. 

4 Th* portion of the All-India Services may be 
considered under the heads (a) financial. (6) social. 

L'J political. 

faj The financial position of the Services has 
been improved though some classes of 
individuals have grounds for complaint 
on points of detail. There still remains, 
however, a definite feeling of insecurity in 
regard to opportunities for preferment, 
and in regard to pensions and provident 
funds. There are advanced Indian 
politicians of considerable standing who 
ha%w openly advocated the repudiation 
bv India of her obligation* in thr two 
last named matters should she ever attain 
complete independence, and we feel, 'and 
always have felt, that our legitimate 


claims should be guaranteed either by 
th? British Qovemmrnt or by a reserve 

of Indian funds bold in London. 

We Bro.ako disturbed at thr long delay 

(which now amounts to thirteen years) 
in giving effect to the* proposals for a 
Family Pension Fund. Even when this 
is confidence in it can only he 

aenrod by eome such guarantee as that 
asked for in respect of pensions and 
provident funds. 

The S ervices an moot undone that, what¬ 
ever further changes may-be made in the 
umstitoO on, some guarantee of the safety 
of their financial and other rights be 

given. 

isolation of officers in mofussil stations 
owing to the rapid Indianifratirm of the 
Services. Many stations, which in the 
past were staffed by Enr<)>eans > now 
but one or two. Mofusstl life 
which In the poet bad condderable social 
at tr ac tion* has now venr largely lost 
then owing to the rapidly diminishing 
number of E ur o pea n officer 1 - There is 
no ques ti o n of lack of sympnthy tetwren 
the two rlamrs of Government servants, 
but ways of living difier SO widely that 
relaxation is not ordinarily to be found 
by either in the company of the other 

The matter of medical attendance by 
European doctors requires tenons and 
immediate atte n tion. The Secretary of 
State baa rec e n t l y peesed orders intended 
to mfeguard the needs of European 
officers and their famitiee but the success 
of the scheme depends upon an adequate 
supply of European I.13.S. officers 
Whether European medical men will 
re spond and seek to join the Service on 
the new terms offered remain'- n> It seen 
present indications are that they will not 
It may, however, be laid down a- auto¬ 
matic that on the prov ision ol European 
medical officers in India Will largely 
the willingness of officer* at 
presen t in service to remain anti thr 

- recwdtoas nt nI «utu-erv m the 

future. The provision ©f Luroj«an 
medical officers is regarded as of thr 
utmost importance. 

(c) The political situation has not hitherto mater¬ 
ially affected the position of the x*rvHr> 
So far as we are aware there has i-een m> 

victimisation, and relations between officers 
and Minister* have been generally friendly. 
We would, h o wev e r, add that tip to the 
present the political parties in power have 
been of moderate tendencies and that m 
most t* the Ministers have recognised 
the need of European help The work 
of European officer s is of course subjected 
to move intense public criticism than used 
to be the earn, there is a lower standard 
of efficiency, the changed conditions 
• of work have canned many to despond 
and to take lese pride and interest in 
their work. This ia in book cases due to 
the fact ♦bat officers are called upon to 
carry out in which they have 

little faith, and which they know are 
merely devised to place or to keep a 
Minister or a party m power. 

The reduction in the number of Europeans 
:r. the Services has thrown a 
degree of responsibility upon those who 
remain ; subordinate officers require cioeer 



Supplementary Memorandum mbmitted by the Council of the Punjab and 
Frontier Aeeociation of European Government Servants. 


I. The. Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Servants includes a small 
number of Europeans who have taken employment 
under the Provincial Government. Such officers, 
as the result of the constitutional changes of 1B1B, 
are already dependent upon a vote in the Punjab 
Legislative Council for their salaries and are liable 
to transfer or dismissal by Ministers In this con- 
nection the Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Servants wishes to draw 
attention to letter No. F-201-24 Ests of the 7th 
August. 1924. from the Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department, addressed to all 
t-ocal Governments. In this letter, which dealt 
with the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
the Government of India remark that the Secretary 
of State wishes that the subject of claims made by 
Europeans in the l*rovincial Services should l*e 
carefully examined, and the Government of India 
in the Siiine~letTeT~ftxprev.es the view lliat llie 
protection of rights of the European Officers appointed 
by Local Governments must be secured As far 
as this Association is aware no practical results have 
followed these statements. The European officers 
concerned feel that such remaining security and 
consequent peace of mind as they now possess is 
due to ephemeral circumstances. These circum¬ 
stances are the sense of moral obligation felt towards 
them by high European Government officials, and 
the fact that they, a small number, work with a 
large body of officials, who are protected by the 
Secretary of State, and from whom they receive 
reflected protection. Under a further measure of 
Reforms this fortuitous and unsatisfactory protection 


would probably disappear. In this event they 
would find their careen at the mercy of a vote 
wielded by an Assembly possibly antagonistic, and 
certainly lacking the long traditions and experience 
of similar bodies in England. 

2. It may be argued that since such officers have 
accepted terms of service for which the Secretary 
of State is not responsible they can have no claim 
on him to consider hardships they may suffer 
caused by further constitutional changes. This 
Association, however, points out that the letter 
quoted in paragraph 1 shows that the Secretary of 
State had no desire to disregard the hardships of 
these European officials, but, on the other hand, 
recognised that their claims should receive special 
examination Since no protection lias resulted, it 
appears to be even more necessary than hitherto 
that the claim* of these officers should be dealt with 
before further measures of Reform become effective. 
The I*unjab and Frontier Association of European 
Government Servants, therefore, asks the Simon 
Commission to recommend that before any further 
widening of responsible self-government liecome* 
effective, this outstanding question of protection 
to l>e given to Europeans employed by the Provincial 
Governments should tie examined by the Secretary 
of State and a pronouncement made upon it by him, 
and that the form that this protection should take 
should be:— 

(u) Compensation for loss of career due to 
termination of service 

(fc) The extension to these officer* of the right 
to.retirement on proportionate pension or 
on proportionate provident fund 



Memorandum nbmitted by the Bombay Emopeaa r ,. .w, Servants’ 

Association, Bombay. 


Under the invitation to submit Memoranda which 
waa published on the 6th March, 1926, I am directed 
by the Council of the Bombay Presidency European 
Government Servants' Association to submit the 
following remar Its for favour of consideration by 
your Commission. 

2. I am to forward herewith a copy of the Rules* 
of the Association, the membership of which it will 
be observed is confined to European Gazetted 
Officers in Civil Employment under Government 
in the Bombay Presidency, except Police or Prison 
Officers. The Association has at present 22S 
members and is subsidiary to, and affiliated with, 
the All-India European Government Servants’ Asso¬ 
ciation, which Association will no doubt be submitting 
a separate communication to you. 

This Memorandum has l»een drawn up by the 
Council of the Bombay European Ckivrmment 
S ervants' Association but. owing to the shortness of 
the available time, it has not been possibJi- to obtain 
the approval to it of the individual member* of the 
Association In the opinion of the Council, however, 
it may safely he taken that the views expressed m 
♦hi* Memorandum are broadly speaking those of 
majority of the members of this Association. 

8 . I am to point out that this Association docs not 
desire, nor in view of the recent investigations and 
finding s of the Lee Commission does it seem right 
proper, to bring forward anything in the ha rare 
Of a detailed schedule of grievances What this 
Association respectfully presses for at the present 
juncture it that the recommendation* of the I.*e 
Commission should be fully earned out and that 
reasonable safeguards should l* applied to the 

- interests of the European members of the Services 
in India, both under the Reforms that have already 
been enacted and under such as may come into force 

~ in the future. This is esj*ccially necessary as there 
is a large number of officers who have so far beer. 
Very little affected bv the Reforms, but whose 
position mav become very diflcrent with the extension 
of the Reforms now or m the future to the I'cparv 
menta in which those officers may be serving Tie 
most important safeguard is some system unde.* 
which European Officers of the Services who mav 
have been in the Services before the existing Reform? 
were introduced, or who may join these services 
p la the future and then find themselves adversely 
HP.fcflactad by further reforms that may be introduced 
thereafter, shall, at any time, be enabled to retire 

— wHhmit unduly damaging tbcir careers It i« 
sugg- rted that this can best be done by mean* of a 
jw.r-B of proportionate pensions and of cash corr - 
r*-n>.,fcion for the loss of luture career, somewhat cz 
the .ines of the terms that were granted to certair. 
oh;'. Lils under the Egyptian Government 

i\. this connection. 1 am to point out that unc: 
tin- ; resent Premature Retirement Rules on Im¬ 
port n*te Pension were first published, the optioc 
given was for a verv restricted penod only, a no 
there was in consequence an immediate rush of 
appii ations for retirement. When the t’enod ior 
the -serose of the option wa- extended, quite - 
oun/tr of these applications were wtthdrawT. 

It i* presumably not the wish either of the Goverr • 
cnent of India or of the Secretary of Mate in Coum.. 
that European Officers should be alarmed into 
- applying for a proportionate pension and retinae 
be-.-*- they normally would do so 

• «. ; J ':-:r.s such as these can oniv mean an increaie-- 
drai- - t:,e revenues of the country and have a 
de>:-- •;v -fled on the calibre of the recruits that 
y -• ' e : rward for the Services in the future. It 

*s. t.V:- :ore, most undoubtedly- to the interest both 
cf 'wit--.vrr.^ient and pi the Officers themselves that 
tier- be every inducement for the Officers 

a-reai-.. the Services to remain contentedly m 
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INDIAN STATUTOBY COMMISSION. 


Madras Association or European Co\trnment Servants. 'Continued. 


supervision by their superiors and the 
mere difficult tasks in the more uncon¬ 
genial surroundings generally fall to thr 
lot ofl thr European This state of 
affairs he will face cheerfully though he 
may feel sometimes that the fact that hr 
is undertaking thr bon's share of thr 
work and responsibility is 'imperfectly 
recognised. 

We are strongly of opinion, however, that 
thr comparative immunity we enjoy is 
principally due to the protection expected 
hv reason of our present position under 
tnr Secretary of State and of our right of 
appeal to the local Gox-ernor and thr 
Governor-General. Then- have been 
usfr in which selection grade post*, have 
brrn idled or left unfilled, and promotions 
made ii> a mannrr which was considered 
unjust Such cases have occurred in 
lurtii reserved and transferred subjects, 
and have only been rectified after repre¬ 
sentation to the Governor-General or to 
the Secretary of State. We may. there¬ 
fore, admit that the safeguards provided 
in the Government of India and subse¬ 
quent Acts and in the rules framed by 
the Secretary of State thereunder h.'xc 
hitherto prevented the jjosition of Euro¬ 
pean officers of the Services from N-mg 
prejudiced. 

5 These remarks apply to the’ Services working 
in thr transferred fields, but are rtjuallv applicable 
to Services working m the reserved fields 

0 We therefore emphatically urge that in any 
< hanged conditions that mav result from thr present 
Commission our present position under the Secretary 
of State should continue, our present nghts of 
appeal be assured, our present rights to proj»ortn»nate 
pension and the protection of our jiay and allowances 
lrnm the vote of the Councils l>e preserved and that 
the right t«> retire on proportionate pennon should 
be granted to all in service on the date on which the 
new regime is introduced If it is decided that r»ur 
present position and rights are incompatible with 
any further instalment of self-government, that 
it is deemed desirable or necessary tp confer, «c 
request that «r may Ik- retired on lines similar to 
those on which the Egypt 1 * 1 * Furoftran Serines 
were disbanded in the event of any new terms of 
service proving unacceptable 

7. In comiusmn we would submit that the 
following punts arp considered essentia! :■— 

(1) That if the present meinlKT- of the " trans¬ 
ferred services ' and of the present 
" reserved and " central service-. " .ire 
to be retained, all the rights anti privi¬ 
leges which at present are enjnyeri shall 
be assured in full. 

(*) That pro\nsion l>e made lor rendering 
pensions, provident funds gratuities and 
any other financial claims am! privileges 
absolutely secure, and that retirement 
or. pre p rtiv r.ate pension be extended to 
all Euroj*ean officers at the time of any 
change ir. th- constitution In regard 
to the ’ urn*‘tenanted " Services wc- ask 
that the scale of proportionate pensions 
1* based r. n Hs.8.5O0 a year instead of 
Rs7.5riO. as at present When the 
latter sum was fixed it was on the basis 
of the full pension which might ordinarily 
be attamed. but when this was, as a 
result of recommendation of the Lee 
Commission, raised to Rs.8,500. a 


corresponding and logical amendment 
was not made m the rules governing 
proportionate pensions 

(3j That if the retention of the Services as at 
present constituted ft found to be incom¬ 
patible with any scheme of responsible 
Government it is decided to confer and 
if. in consequence the Services be dis¬ 
banded. that the members of the Services 
at the time of the introduction of the new 
regime should be permitted to retire and 
!*• given compensation on the lines 
indicated in paragraph 0 for loss of career. 

K W ith reference to item JO idi Wt would refer 
to th*- I'ubln Services t ummissiun only as jt affects 
tin* present members of the All-India Services. 
Thr Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 
1 |)2li. gi *vern its present functions. T he only cn tic ism 
of these rules we have to oflrr is that the application 
of Rule 17 wight have lieen extended to all cases of 
interest.* adversely affected. 

The satisfactory* working of the Public Service 
Commission and the confidence it enjoy* with the 
Services depend almost entirely on its capacity and 
independence. Instances are not wanting in which 
one or both of these appear to have been lacking. 

We are emphatically of opinion that membership 
of the Commission should not be a stepping-stone 
to any higher appointment, and that no member of 
the Commission should t*c eligible for appointment 
to any higher j>ost under the Crown. 

\\r also consider that when technical matters and 
apfKiintments are being considered by the Com¬ 
mission. officers with the necessary technical know¬ 
ledge should he co-opted to assist in its del iterations, 
anti that when matters relating to a particular 
Service come before it that Service should be repre¬ 
sent!*! on the Commission For these purposes 
powers of co-option would have to be conferred on 
thr Commission 

There is also thr danger that the Public Service 
t nmmission may tend to usurp the functions of the 
Secretary of State or of the Governor-General in 
the disposal of apjicals by members of the Services, 
and that these authorities may lie content to accept 
tile advice offered without themselves investigating 
j*articular cases We. therefore, press for an assur¬ 
ance that thr Commission will not !*■ regarded a* 
having assumed the functions of thr Secretary of 
State or be allowed to interfere with the intimate 
relationship winch has always subsisted between him 
and the Sen ices 

H. With reference to item Hfirj. the European 
members of Provincial breviers in Madras have in 
many cases been recruited in England. At the 
time of their recruitment the j>osts to which they 
were recruited were generally considered to require 
a European ant! these officers were usually regarded 
as of similar social and official standing with Imperial 
Service officers Manx* of them were members of 
lamilies with Indian traditions who. lor financial 
or other reason?, had not been able to join the 
Imperial Service. These officers are few in number 
and there is no possibility oi their increasing ; when 
they joined, the British character of the administra¬ 
tion was a main inducement and there was no reason 
to expect any such radical change in their position 
as has been efiected by the Reforms of 1921. 

If the British character of the administration is to 
be further weakened, it is clear that the position of 
these few European officers will become mom and 
more precan on a , consequently all the considera¬ 
tions touching security oi position, emolument* and 
pensions adduced in the previous section* oi this 
Memorandum apply with not less force in their case*. 
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A oun.—CoL. I givu the cadre . Col. 2 the number of European! bolding permanent appointment* . Col 3 the 
Petiantage of Europeans. 

W Inrladm the Women’s Branch. (6) Numbers in brackets show Officers oo Military duty. 
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INDIAN STATL'TONV COMMISSION. 


Memorandum submitted by the Central Province* and Bern European 
Government Servant*’ Association. 


1. This Memorandum is submitted by the Central 
Provinces and Brrar Association of European 
Government Servants in answer to the Commission's 
invitation in their Announcement'of the 6th March, 
192fl. and sets forth the views of the Association on 
the position of the Services (vide item 10 of the 
Appendix to the Announcement). The Association 
was formed in 1021 and consists at present of 123 
members This number is approximately 08 per 
cent, of the total number of European Officers 
who are eligible for membership. Members of the 
Indian Police and Indian Medical Services are not 
eligible for meralwrship. The Association was the 
first of its kind in India. It has always contained a 
higher percentage <»f membership than sister A»Ql 
nations if: other l'rovimes, owing no doubt to the 
fact that whilst the inauguration of the ReforniN 
aroused apprehensions as to their future in the 
minds of Europeans in even,' province in India, 
these apprehensions were, for local reasons. p:tr- 
ticularlv atute in the Central Provinces. 

2. It is recognized that the Indian politician 
regards It as an anomaly in the present restitution 
that jopular Mmisters are compelled to on ploy as 
agents for the execution of their jioltcv. mem tiers 
of Serv ices over which they have only limited control, 
and though the cessation of recruitment for the 
All-India >*erv ices in the Transferred Departments, 
except the Medical I>epartment. means that in 
course of time this alleged anomaly will cease to 
exist, it is difficult to believe that Indian opinion 
will tolerate its continuance over the lung period 
that must elapse liefore the All-India Service element 
xn the departments already transferred has dis¬ 
appeared Mv Association moreover cannot blind 
itsell to the possibility that otheT departments will 
be transferred involving All-India Services to which 
European recruitment still continues and in which 
therefore the disappearance of the European elrmrnt 
will l*e still longer delayed. 

8 In short, my Association recognizes that one 
of the chief difficulties with which the Commission 
will br faced will lie the demand .that all members 
of the >ervicrs should be brought under tbe unfettered 
control of the Local Government. Even now. 
although the Secretary of State still retains ultimate 
control of the All-India Services, it is the authority 
in India which passes judgment on the work of the 
members r»f the Services and in most respects 
excrc»*ri Jr fari>‘ control over their destinies It is 
inevitable that, as jtolitica! consciousness develops 
in India, this authority should become more and 
more sensitive to political pressure. Mv Association 
recognizes that a safeguard lias been provided in 
paragraph 7 Uj of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors promulgated under thr Government of 
India Act. but there is a further responsibilitv 
imposed upon the Governor for the proper working 
of thr constitution. The conflict between these 
two responsibilities may at any time nullify the 
protection which the Governor can aftord to the 
Service--, lor when the interests of the Services 
appear to be opposed to those of an elected Ministry 
it is inevitable that the Governor should he influenced 
in his decision by the exigencies of the jxilitical 
situation. The further control exercised bv the 
Secretary of State will, and must, be confined to 
major Issues only. It cannot be invoked on every¬ 
day questions of internal administration, and must 
therefore inevitably have no practical effect in a 
number of matters which go to make up the sum 
total of the conditions of Service. Moreover, the 
entire body of political opinion in India is opposed 
to the continuance of the Secretary of State's control, 
and even if this control is continued, its operation 
must txeome more and more infrequent. The best 
s olution appears to lie in tbe development of the 
power* and functions of a Public Service Commission 
entirely independent of political p r essu re on the 


models which exist in England. Australia and else¬ 
where ; and although this may not be agreeable at 
present to Indian political opinion, there is no 
reason why it should not ultimately be accepted. 

4 It is relevant at this stage to observe that 
while the Reforms have introduced an element, of 
insecurity in the conditions of services of British 
officials, the need for those services has been 
accentuated. " The contentment of the Indian 
masses" has been disturbed and there is less 
respect for authority than formerly. The communal 
question, though not so urgent in this Province as 
in some parts of India, emphasises the necessity for 
an impartial Executive , and impartiality can only 
Ik- secured at present bv tbe inclusion of a sub¬ 
stantial projKirtion of British officials. Conditions 
of service must therefore he such as will attract 
and retain those officials. 

5. '1 hr first point which mv Association wishes to 
urge is the necessity for thr continuance and extension 
of thr right to retire on adequate terms in the event 
of conditions of service becoming unbearable. If it 
lie admitted, as it must lie. that no accurate forecast 
can lie made of future conditions in India, recruit¬ 
ment of suitable candidates in England is not likely 
to lie secured, unless the right to retire on adequate 
terms is conceded ; and after service in India ha* 
Iwen undertaken this right will go a long way to 
secure equitable treatment to an officer whose 
services are of value to India. The rules unA-r 
which officials recruited overseas can retire at preSFnt 
arr defective for thr following reasons :— 

fli There is no guarantee that the scheme will 
l*c continued after effect has been given 
to the next instalment of Reforms. 

(2) Thr .scheme is not applicable to Officers 
recruited after tbe 1st January. JH1B. or 
tn certain Specialist Officers and Officers 
m»t entitled to pension. 

,3) Tbe terms on which retirement is permitted 
iiiciudr no compensation for loss of career. 

Mv Association is informed that the terms on 
which Egyptian Civil Servants were jwmuted to 
retire included a substantial cash bonus intended 
to compensate these officers for the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable employment at a late stage in 
their career This difficulty is equally real in the 
case of the British official who has spent his service 
in India. 

ft. The second f»oint on which my Association 
desires to lay stress is the necessity for a guarantee 
bvthc British I*arh*ment of pensionary and provident 
fund payments which at present are merely a charge 
on Indian revenues. The British official has to the 
best of his ability assisted the operation of the 
Reforms, but he is not responsible lor them ; it is 
not, therefore, equitable that any risks that have 
arisen lrom them should be shouldered by him. 
Possibilities of default or hardship arise from two 
factors , unwillingness and inability to accept past 
liabilities and the fact that a considerable depreciation 
of the rupee may at any time decrease the actual 
value of the savings credited in the various provident 
lunds. It is true that the improved financial 
position of India removes any immediate fears of 
default through inability to pay or of depreciation, 
of the rupee. Many years, however, must elapse 
lie fare this liability is fully discharged. The finan ces 
of Oriental nations are notoriously liable to dislocation 
and should the finances of India, divorced from 
British control, suffer this fate, it may well happen 
that obligations contracted many years previously 
under a different form of Government will not be 
honoured. The risk though seemingly remote, is a 
real one. and should not fall on the shoulders of the 
British official in Inrliw but on the British Parliament 
with whom the respon s ibility for Constitutional 
progre s s in India rests. 
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MWAH STATUTORY. COKMJSSlOK. 


Vote prepared tor tba United Prorince* Amoattian (A European Gontmaant 
Bemnta lor the All-India Awoffiition of European Government Servant! on 
.-the Memorandum to be enbmitted to the Statutory C ommu ni o n. 


My Council has considered the pre lim ina r y Msmor- 
nudum submitted by the Bengal Amociatian. It 
does not entirely agree with the statement made 
in paragraph 5 thereof flat if no changes are made 
there is nothing to diacum. One point, at least, 
my Association , co nsi d er s shook! be brought 
prominently to notice, namely, that the right to 
retire on proportionate pension should not be done 
away with when it is knows what action is to be 
taken oa the Report of the Statutory Communion, 
even though no further changes are made. Further, 
in paragraph 11 (4) of the Bengal Associatioa 
Memorandum it is desirable to note that in the case 
of the officers referred to thereto the right to retire 

indefinitely. In other respects my Council is to 
general agreement with toe Bengal Association's 
prelim maty Memorandum. 

2 . My Association considers that stress should be 
laid on the changes that have already taken place 
m consequence of the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, on the conditions of service of 
European Government Servants in India. Europeans 
who were in service previous to the enforcement 
of that Act joiMd service on the understanding that 
the Secretary or State, the Viceroy, the Governors 
and the Lieutenant 'Governor* of Provinces were 
their masters and owned a single allegiance to the 
Crown. In the case of the transferred services the 
authority vested in the Local Government over 
officers employed in a Governor's province is now 
exercised in the case of officers serving in a depart¬ 
ment dealing with transferred subjects by the 
Governor acting with the Minister in charge of the 
department. (Tide Part I. Rule 10 of the Devolution 
Rules under the Government of India Act).* This 
constitutes a very definite change of master for nit 
European Government servants employed in trans¬ 
ferred departments, a change which has had marked 
eSects. Further, in the Governor's Instrument of 
Instructions it is expres sly laid down " that in 
considering the minister's advice and deciding 
whether or not there is sufficient cause in any case 
to dissent from his opinion, you shall have due- 
regard to his relations with the Legislative Council." 
The Governor acting with lus minister is thus 
influenced by considerations other than those of 
justice to the Government servants employed in the 
department and the efficiency of the work of the 
department in a way in which a Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor was oat previously influenced. 

8 . The minister is, it is tme. appointed by the 
Governor under Section 82(1) of the Government of 
India Act and holds office during his pleasure, but 
no minister can in practice hold office for any consider 
able penod unless be can command adequate support 
in the Legislative Council. Consequently the choice 
of ministers is limited by the composition of the 
Council, and a Governor is not free to choose the 
man who would make the beat administrator. The 
Governor cannot change a minister easily. He has 
to consider, in dealing with officers of transferred 
departments, whether any action proposed by a 
minuter which the Governor himself would not take 
Singly is of such importance as to justify his differing 
from the minister—a difference of opinion w hich, if 
insisted on, might lead, if not to the resignation of 
the minister, at least to inharmonious working 
between the Governor and his minuter. A Governor 
in t erested to the p assi n g of an important Tenancy 


• Not *.—Under Role X of the rales regarding the Civil 
Services in India mads by ths Secretary of State to 
Council under Section 9CB(Z) of the Government of India 
Act. 1119, a local Govern—etray, lor good and sufficient 
reasons (1) erasur e, (2) redees tea lowerjxwt, {9; withhold 
promotion tram or (4) sesprod from ofln any o ffice r of 
an AU-ladu Service. 


Bin, in securing adequate provision in the Budget 
for some necessary object, or in defeating a trouble¬ 
some resolution, is not likely to quarrel with a minister 
over an appointment to a refection grade, a promotion 
to the poet of Superintending Engineer or a transfer 
to headquarters of an officer favoured by the minister. 
Political loyalty to his minister is a phrase which has 
been used to express the obligation a Governor 
acknowledges to a minister whose support in the 
Council is required. In consequence the power of 
the minister over the officers is greet and that power 
is liable to be influenced by political considerations, 
by Council speeches and discussions, by the need for 
placating this individual or that section of the 
Council, by articles in the newspapers, often on- * 
informed and ill-founded and by racial considerations. 

4. In the care of departments dealing with reserved 
subjects the Governor in Council exercises authority 
over the officers of the public services. In the 
United Provinces (be members of the Council are 
the Home Member (Vice-President) and the Finance 
Member. The Home Member ap p oi n ted by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual 
[vide Section 47(1) of the Government of India Act) 
is not so liable to political influence as a minister. 

» but even to him and to the Finance Member, 
dependent as they are on the Legislative Council for 
votes in matters of finance and administration, 
political considerations are important. 

5. The effect oj the Government of India Act on 
all European Government Servants Working under 
Local Governments in India has in short been that 
the political situation has frequently influenced 
adversely the conditions of their service. It has 
resulted in an almost complete change of master 
for the Government servant. Many officers have in 
ion sequence retired on proportionate pensions; 
many more, particularly men with families would 
have gone had they not been deterred by the difficulty 
of securing a career elsewhere in a short space of 
timr and the consequent hardship to which their 
families would be subjected. 

fl The European Government servant's master 
has heen changed without his previous consent. 

This point did not escape Parliament or the Secretary 
of State when the Reforms were introduced and 

measures have been passed in the Act and the -Rules- 

made thereunder to make the change acceptable. 

They are (il salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the 
Secretary of State m Council shall not be submitted 


to the vote of the Legislative Assembly [vuU Section 
07 A of the Government of India Act. 1919) nor to 
the vote of the Legislative Council [vide Section 72 D 
of the Act) : (in No officer may be dismissed by any 
authonty subordinate to that toy which he was 
appointed and the Secretary of State in Council w 
may (except so far as he may provide by rules to 
the contrary) reinstate in that service an officer who 
has been dismissed (ride Section 9ti B of the Act) ; 
mil An officer appointed by the Secretary of State 
has the right of appeal against wrongs to the Governor, 
from him to the Governor-General to Council and 
thereafter to the Secretary of State in Council [vide 
Section 96 B (I) of toe Act and Rule XVJI made 
under Section 9G B(2) of the Act) , («■) Every officer 
appointed before the commencement of the Act 
retains all existing and accruing rights or shall 
receive such compensation for the lore of any of them 
as the Secretary of State in Council may consider just 
and equitable [vide Section 90 B (2) of the Act) ; 

(r) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions 
of pensions of all persons to the Civil Service of the 
Crown in India appointed by the "Secretary of State 
to Council is regulated in accordance with the rules 
to forte at the time of the paraing of the Act. Any 
varu£ton or addition to the rules cannot advraaety. 
affect the pension of any mem 


ibcr of the service • 
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appointed before the date thereof (vide Section 
MB (3) of the Act); (in) A Public Service Com- 
mision has been appointed which the Govexnor- 
Generai m Council must consult in cases of appeals 
against punishment before passing any orders an an 
appeal to him or before forwarding an. appeal to the 
Secretary of State. The Commission may be 
consulted by the Governor-General in Council in 
cases of memorials and by Governors or Chief Com¬ 
missioner :> before orders of punishment are passed. 
The Commission is further required to advise when 
requested by the Governor-General in Council or a 
local Government on questions affecting the co n d i tions 
nf service of All-India. Central or Provincial services.“ 
and the Governor-General in Council must ^ake the 
advice n( the Commission on questions as to the 
extent to which officers of the All-India Services 


valued by European rner?. Vxts of the Services against 
unjust political influ'. nee. If it u taken-away, an 
offic e r cannot resign from the service without loss of 
all right to pension and hr will be liahle to injustice 
against which the only remedy remaining will tier 
the trying process of appeal.* 

9. While then none oj thr e listing measures for thr 
p rot ectio n of the services si- <uld in anv cost abrogated 
tn conmguence of the change* that may ensue on the 
report of the Statutory Commission, the right to 
retire on proportionate pension should be continued 
HIl the end of their struct /or all officers now in 
possession of that right, and should tie granted to all 
officers who may be affected by those changes in a 
way similar, to the officers to whom that right has 
been granted. In this connexion attention is .invited 
to the orders of the Secretary of State in . Council 


ttixl Central Services, Class L. are affected by the contained »P letter No. F-4 A2/2T~E»ti;. dated New 


abolition of any post or classes of posts; (vii) The 
Governor is required by his Instrument of Instructions 
" to safeguard all members of the services in the 
legitimate exercise of their functions and in the 
enjoyment of all recognised rights and privileges 
and to see that the Government enter all things 
justly and reasonably in their regard;** (vim) 
Certain officers are permitted to ret i re prematurely 
on proportionate pension. 

7 Thr measures quoted in the preceding paragraph 
are >n themselves but necessary and inevitable and 
an < h&ngn that may be introduced should hi any 
way weaken the protection they afford to European 
Government servants. The protection afforded by 
thr Art of 1919 to European Government servants 
should Ik- continued in any amendment or alteration 
of thr Ac? of 1919: the protection afforded by the 
Rules muds under the Act should be continued in 
subsequent or amended Rules, 

N Du last of the measures of protection quoted 
in paragraph 6, vi*., the right prematurely to retire 
or pnqmrtionate pension will only continue m force 
until the action proposed to be taken on the report 
of the I .iHiamentary Commission is known [vide 
Government of India, Horae Department. Noti¬ 
fication No. F-267. dated July fith, 19*2). My 
Council lOnsiden that, without the protection 
afforded by the right to retire prematurely on 
proportionate pension, s European Government 
servant is inadequately protected against adverse 
political influences. His pay and pension are indeed 
secure provided, he i» not reduced, refused promotion, 
or suspended. - He retains all existing and accruing 
rights He possesses a right of appeal in the last 
resort to the Secretary of State and the Governor is 
required to protect him. But still he is the servant 
of the Governor acting with his Council or Minister 
and may be unjustly reduced, refused promotion 
or suspended owing to political pressure; the 
•xemae of the right of appeal is a long, slow and 
Laborious business; the Governor's protection, as 
already *howp, may be valueless ; and his right to 
retain all existing and accruing rights is a vague 
and indefinite right, hard to define and to claim. The 
ooe protection under which he can take shelter 
without e-day is that afforded by the right to retire 
on proportionate pension which the Secretary of 
State has granted in the Premature Retirement Rules 
made under Section 96 B (2) and (8) of the Act— 
(*r of the preceding paragraph). This right to retire 
oo proportionate pension is the safeguard most 


Delhi, March 26th. 1928. Under there orders an 
officer in a reserved service which may become a 
transferred service is given the option of retiring on 
propor tiona t e pe nsi o n , but this option as only open 
for one year. Thu suggests that in tbs opinion of 
the Secretary of State in Council the ke ep in g of the 
option open for one year is sufficient But, as 
already pointed out. one year is insufficient. An 
officer may, under existing cond i tions, go on con¬ 
tentedly for several yean without meeting with anv „ _ 
injustice or difficulty. He may* then find h ims el f 
under a new Minister with political or racial bias 
and be subjected to unjust treatment. His posit i o n 
depends on the personal equation of the Mini s ter . 
Consequently if the right is restricted to one year, 
an officer will have at once to consider this possibility, 
and it is probable that many more officers will, as a 
result, avail thwmssNss of tbs right* with co ns e q uent 
harm to thfr services, than if the right were contained 
indefinitely. Again if the right to retire is 
required to be exercised within one year, the 
propor ti onate pension earned under the existing 
rules is far from sufficient compensation for 
the disturbance and loss of career involved. 

So protection of the Services con be accepted 
ms eideguate by European members of the services, 
whether or not further changes is the conditions 
of their service ore made, without the extension to the 
end of their service under Government of the right to 
retire on proportionate pension. 

10. The rupee has now been stabilised at .1/6 (ooe 
shilling and sixpence). It is possible that this rate 
may again be altered. In the event erf its being— 
lowered, the necessary safeguard should be provided 
in the form of Exchange Compensation Allowance, 
which should be given on the whole of the rupee 
pay, on existing balances in the Provident Fund and 
on future subscriptions to the Provident Fund. To 
secure this, my Council urges that Exchange Com¬ 
pensation Allowance should be given on the whole 
of the rupee pay, leas provident fund subscriptions ; 
and that on retirement, or for the purpose of the 
payment of premia on insurances paid from the 
Provident Fond subscriptions. Government should 
convert the officer's holding in his Provident Fund 
or his remittances for payment of insurance premia 
into sterling at a rate not less than 1/6 to the rupee. 
Statutory protection on these lines against a fall of 
the rupee should be given in changes of the Act or 
Rules that may result as a consequence of the Report 
of the Statutory Commission. 




CALCUTTA. 
18tta January, 1929. 


Present : 

Am the Mimtifi ar the Commission, or the Central Committee and or m Bengal 
Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the All-India Association of European Government Servants. 


The deputation cenaiited *f : — 

Mr. C. J. IRWIN, 4C&., Commissioner, Jufrbul- 
pore Division, Central Provinces, representing 
the superior clvl! tenants on the reserve! tide. 

Mr. A. T. WESTON, MUnstC.E., Officiating 
Dlrectorof Industries, Bengal,representing superior 
civil servants on the transferred side. 

Mr. S. W. REDCLIFT, M.lusLE.E.. Senior Electrical 
Advisor to the Oovorament of Bengal, represent¬ 
ing European a Been hi poets efulvoleaf to those 
In the superior efvd services, hut employed under 
contract fry local Government with salary votafele. 

210 The Chairman : 1 understand, gentlemen, you 
are a deputation from the All-India Association of 
European Government Servants ?— [Mr. Irwin) TVes. 

211 We all have your memorandum. My 
colleagues will olwerve that tlx: document begins 
with a memorandum from the general body, the 
All India body, hot bound up with it are memoranda 
from the various branches m Bengal. Madras. Bombay 
the United iTovinccs. the Ihinjab. the Central 
Provinces, and Assam ?—Yes. 

212. Let us be clear who you three gentlemen are. 
Mr Irwin, you are Commissioner ol thr Juhbuljiore 
division, and you will be mainly engaged on the 
reserved side ?— Yes. entirely. 

213. I am a little surprised at your saying entirely. 
I would have supposed that on occasions, communi¬ 
cations passed through you on the subject oi local 
government ?—Yes. 

214. And education ?—Yes 

215. And those are on the transferred side ?—Yes. 

216 Mr. Weston, as officiating Director of Indus¬ 
tries, vour main work would be on the transferred 
side r —(.Ur. HVsfoti) Wholly on the transferred 
side 

217. Though, of course, you are an All-India civil 
servant ?—Yes. 

218. You, Mr. Redclift. as senior electrical adviser 
to the Government of Bengal, repre s ent European 
officers in posts equivalent to those in the superior 
civil service, but employed under contract by local 
Government ?—(Mr. Redclift) Not only those, 
but all specialist officers. 

219 To put the thing in another way. your salary 
is votable ?—Yes. 

220. Whereas Mr. Irwin's and Mr. Weston's 
salaries are not voted ?—(Mr. Irwin) Yes. 

221. That is a distinction one can understand. 
We have looked at your document. Mr. Jrwm. but I 
should like you to pick out lor me the main points 
to which you waxit to call our attention r—In the 
first place, we do not know what is going to happen 
and we do not wish to offer any political views at all ; 
we come before the Commission merely in order to 
protect onr own interests. To ensure the protection 
of our own interests, in paragraph 4 oi our memoran¬ 
dum we have asked for the continuance of certain 
saiegaards. Those aafegaids may be divided into 
safeguards ensuring se curit y of tenure by the control 
of the Secretary of State, and financial safeguards. 
U paragraph 4 w* have not only ant out tboee 
safeguards, but we have i artir a teri that we should 
expect comp ens ation if those safeguards were 
removed I should add that we have two precedents 


for the type of compensation for which we have 
asked : one- is t h e - Egy pt ian p recede n t , a nd th e 
other (a very similar precedent) will be found in the 
, report of the special Commission on the constitution 
of Ceylon. 1 q paragraph 5 we have emphasised the 
financial position. We are instructed by our 
Association to bring before the Commission that 
there is a distinct anxiety as regards the security 
of pensions and payments, i.e., provident 

funds and family pension funds, in addition to 
pensions. The position at pres e n t is that as regards 
security generally, if we consider, when the change 
(if there is a change), is brought in that our tenure 
and our financial position will be insecure, some of 
us (that is to say, those in the All-India services] are 
entitled to go on proportionate pension. Quite a 
number of European officers is not entitled so to go. 
What we wish to ask for is that wc should not be 
compelled to decide immediately on the report oi 
the Commission. 

222. If I remember rightly, the story- about that 
is this, is not it ? When the Mont ford scheme was 
adopted, of course it was plainly right to recognise 
that All-India officers already in the service might 
consider that the fundamental conditions an which 
they had joined were being changed, and therefore 
they- must be given an opportunity of withdrawing 
if tliev wished, notwithstanding that they had not 
finished their full length of service. There is a 
provision in the Act. the proviso to section 96 B. 
which says: " ITovided that every p e r son appointed 
" before the commencement of the Government of 
*’ India Act. 1919, by the Secretary of State in 
*’Council to. the d\iL_«ccvice,«rf_tbe.Crown in Jodis 
" shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, or 
" shall receive such compensation for the loss of any 
" of them as the Secretary of State in Council may 
" consider just and equitable " Then I think some 
premature retirement rules were made, which 
enabled a gentleman iu your position, or in that of 

Mr. Weston.-(Mr. Weston) That right has only 

recently been extended to me in a conditional form ; 
that is to say, being a specialist officer I may apply, 
but I have not been given the right. Neither have 
officers in the Central services that right. 

223. Let us confine it to those to whom it did 
apply. They- were in a schedule. One may say the 
All-India officer in the normal case had the right of 
saying, not onlv at once, bnt at any time down to 
the time indicated, whether he preferred to retire. 
The time indicated is " when the action to be taken 
" on the report of the Parliamentary Commission is 
" known." I understand you to my that supposing 
there are changes made in the constitution oi British 
India now, the officers who have this right of retire¬ 
ment ought not to be required to decide instantly : 
is that the point ?—(Mr. Irwin) Yes. The present 
position is that the option shall continue in farce 
and may be exercised until the action proposed to 
be taken on the le po rt of the Commission is known, 
when the whole position will ne cessa ri ly be reviewed. 
That is how the thing is put. .The point that we 
wish to wnpha«i«» is that we have concluded, 
probably not unnaturally, that som e change is 
inevitable, and we do not want to go at once, or 
unfit at all events we have had a considerable ch a nre 
of assessing the value of that change and seeing how 
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.i- . . . — i, is regarded as insecure, and there is a 

anxiety about their future. They do 
■■ ■- hat their position is going to improve, 
at of tcrvice in India are certainly not 
. • at they were, let ns say. 24 years ago. 
nod. With the natural development 
mat expect pf political conditions in 
*cdy that conditions of service will 
. point of view, to deteriorate. I 
> v >.d: . ox paragraph 7, which asks that 

t>... nos proportionate pension should 

r. ... Hild add that it should be extended. 

in v. 10 we de al wi th European Cove rn- 

r.<r.: a are not protected by the pafr' 

'iii.Lisr L: _ . r.; :.c: the memorandum. 

221 i u*s- ■ Mi !s:-i* :.!t -oid be s m exampto? 

!Ic :S a ve»y r . r w Sf« have not dealt 
—. ?:*•. * w-rifte*. u you have 

. i . «rd 1 Kr ,.with regard to 

*rvi.€» - iiu. flit present those 

; t I 1 b«r Se»rrtir\ ' "artr have the aai»- 
r :‘. 'i V. haw -i.f jr paragraph 4. If 

■ • i w rvua:>I» .i '«■ r moved, they should 

4 . ». : • pm:<r- • option to elect for 

T ■. . : spoliation such as 
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it i-i n- >t in iw! <»•* npons. Out nave been instructed 
J * r notk* by the AH-India Associa¬ 

te n u.e r«-.iv u aing that tl>e conditions of service 
of ! ir> .. aiunait serv a nts in the Central 

•rr «•!•.««: • ’ to change if there ant any drastic 

• * - * v t; there win be a repercussion on 

t».t : ^ sa. There are others in the Central 

•err r* v not appointed by the Secretary of 
'U’r : .,*• is rather complicated ; circam- 

fijnirt easy very considerably, and it is very hard 
v^ aralsae. 

Take an instance that la suggested to me 
t-v >!-, Stewart, who. of coarse, has a special know- 
Oi thin, becausr be was secretary to the Ix-e 
i Wow. He was suggesting to me the services 
cf i Cantral audit. The Central audit is not 
a;; ifttd by the Secretary of State : it is appointed 
tl;*» Government of India ?—That would be one. 

'■ o«- • i aohy ca l Survey waa a department I was 
t;. • if of. It has both officers appointed by the 
■V. - sry of State and officers appointed by the 
[ kunnnmi oner on behalf of the Government of 
'■ *•»• Well, for those officers who are not appointed 
f_ ' i Secretary of State we consider that they 
*■ be given the same benefits as those allowed 

*"■ ■ •• cert who were appointed by the Secretary of 
if there is any change in the conditions of 
service. They joined with the expectation 
*' * • ' Se British Government would see them through. 
■"*“ JS the officers appointed by the Secretary of 
•iv and we consider that if the conditions of their 
s are changed the} - should get the same benetits 
■ “ cetx appointed by the Secretan.- of State, and 
*' the Secretan* of State should enforce these 
ta At present the Central sen-ices have not 
?'-* ' * privilege, as 1 have said, of premature retire- 
r ‘"‘ Well, in their case the circumstance I have 
aoed before applies. It is felt by a larce 
" -er of officers that the general circumstances of 
'-cr t may change owing to changed conditions in 
c: in ter-related services. 1 do not wish to 

i,: * any bad motives to anybody in making this 
-sent, but one of those circumstances undoubt- 
**— a the progress of Indiamsabon. Well, that is 
** regards the Central services. You will 
• v '- sat in our paragraph 10 we have mentioned 
a officers belonging to the Central services, 

‘ ir - he rhwn we have mentioned there will show 
kunnxissicBi how ccnditaoiis of service vary. 
^'i: _r*ph 10 is on page 58 With regard to sped^ists. 

" we really want is that paragraph 61 of the Lee 


have a reaaonaDie ciaxm to expui coauauity u> 
employment, or compensation if that employment is 
terminated. I should like to add there also, in 
connection with continuity of employment, that even 
officers with technical qualification*, after they have 
served under the conditions in India, find it very 
hard to obtain employment in their professions out 
of India. The fact of having worked a long time 
under Indian conditions in a great many ways 
unfits them to take up similar employment else¬ 
where. 


22ft. *-•-*-■- —(Mr. Irwin) : I should 

add about that proviso* that the services are not at 
all satisfied with the interpretation which has been 
p ut on it, We have been told that It does not 
cover, for Instance; the aboliti on of appointments to 
which we can be promoted. I can refer the Com¬ 
mission. U necessary, to the letter of the Secretary 
of State about that, but there has been a consider¬ 
able amount of feeling among the services about the 
interpretation put on that proviso; and in any 
future Act I think it would be desirable, if it could 
be done by re-drafting, to make that safeguard a" 
good deal strong er . 

290. May ws iust follow that, because Z am all 
for doing something practical, or at least under¬ 
standing it in a practical sense. The presspt proviso 
says that the officer* covered by it sham retain all 
their existing or accruing rights, or shall receive 
compensation for the loss of them. Now. 1 gather 
that the view that has been taken is that existing 
or accruing rights, and compensation for the loss 
of them, is one thing ; but that the possibility that 
an officer might be promoted before the end of his 
time—that is to say. to a Governorship, or some¬ 
thing of that sort—is nut within the words existing 
or accruing rights ?—May I interrupt, sir ? 

The Chairman : Yes. certainly. 

The li'lines* (Mr. /runs) : We were not thinking 
of Govemships at all. We were thinking of ordinary 
posts on the cadre of the serv ices, at the top. 

201. Commisstonerahips ?—Cammissionerahips for 
example. That is the instance that is actually taken 
by the Secretary of State in his despatch on the 
subject. May 1 read you a pas s age from it showing 
that * 

232. I am very much interested in what you say. 
Let us suppose a man comes out ; he has finished 
his time at Oxford or Cambndge ; he has got through 
Indian Civil Service. It in«*y be that he has done 
three or four years' service when the Act of 1919 
comes into lorce. Then he reflects ; he is perfectly 
well in health, and so on ; and up to the present 
is doing satisfactorily ; but he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the career he had hoped to follow is no 
longer the career which he thought it was when he 
entered the service, because he hoped he would have 
liven in due course promoted, and become, it may 
be. a commissioner under a system which is pre- 
Montagu. L>o you say that in determining the 
compensation which he i& entitled to under this 
section, if he decides to retire, as be is entitled to 

retire- f —No. I was not referring at that time 

to determining the compensation on retirement; I 
was referring to the claim that we made that we 
should obtain compensation by the creation of what 
are known as selected posts in the place of posts 
which we considered we had a right to expect to be 
promoted to if those posts were abolished. There 
have been a large number of proposals to abolish 
com mission erships. the posts of superintending 
engineer, and so on , that is to say, the posts at the 


i e.. Proviso to Sec. 96 B of the 
oi India Act. 
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top, the plums of the service that people expect to meat should be extended for a further period ? 

get to, when they baa sit down and perhaps save a —That is the m a in thing. 

tittle money at the end of their service. •••••••• 

sag. It is no use my saying “ Oh, yea " if I do not 

/oQotr it. I really do not. I can understand a jMr. Irwin: I should like to draw the attention 


man laying, “ Well, I have thought it over, and I 
am going to stick it out.*' That is the end of that. 
I can understand a man saying, “ I have thought it 
" over, and I have decided to retire and get c om penaa- 
" tfon." I can understand that. Are you now 
contemplating a man saying “ T have thought it 
“ over, and I am not going to retire, but though I 
" am not going to retire, if hereafter commissioner- 
" ships are to be abolished 1 ought to remain in the 
service, but to be compensated *' ?—The point is 
that it is an attraction to remain in the service' if 
you are going to be promoted, let us say to Rs.8,000 
a month. If commissionershipa are abolished, as 
has been proposed in more than one province, no 
officer in my service will “ordinarily get more than 
that, whereas when he joined the service he always 
expected to get up to that pay. 

284. I think we are doing something I had no 
intention of doing. I am not arguing the merits 
of it in the least; I only want to know what it is 
that you mean. A ft you referring to the position 
of a man who decides not to retire, but in whose case 
the prospect of ultimately becoming a commissioner 
is rendered impossible because commissioner-ships 
are abolished ?—Yes. • • • 

285. • • • You said that a particular 

construction or application of this thing was not 
satisfactory to »o®e people. 1 want to know 
whether the unsatisfactory case is a case where the 
man has retired ?—No. 

288. Or whether it is a case where he stops on ? 
—Yes. it is the cast* where he stops on. 

287. Then if he stays on, why should he have 
compensation ?—Not compensation, but another 
post should be a tided to the cadre, or that one of 
the posts, let us say, of deputy commissioner in 
the case of mv service, should be given the pay that 
he would have expected to get if he had been com¬ 
missioner. 

288. Lord Burnham : As I understand, the witness 
is speaking of the expectancy of office of a man who 
made a miscalculation. He may have allowed. I 
understand, for the fact that Indians were being 
brought into the service in a larger proportion, and 
that that would absorb a larger number of the posts 
of - spec ia l re sp ons i bility, but h e d id not allow f or 
the vagaries of the legislative council in abolishing 
some of these, or causing some of these posts to be 
abolished. He made a miscalculation in his expect¬ 
ancy of promotion : is not that so ?■—You can put 
it that way if you like. 

Lord Burnham : 1 am not putting it at all in a 

hostile sense. 

Thr Chairman : Nor I. 

Lord Burnham : 1 am thinking of the man who. 

wishing to do good service to India, decided to 
remain on. knowing that there would be a decreasing 
number of posts to which br might aspire, but then, 
»n addition to that, some of these posts, half of them 
or 25 per cent.,are done away with. I have known 
cases in the civil service at Horae in which that was 
considered in regard to civil service terms. 

2*8. The Chairman . What I find it difficult to 
follow is the remedy which this deputation propose. 

1 gather it takes the form of awarding the gentle¬ 
men in question an increased salary ?—It not 

one trf tile tilings we are asking for in t&e memoran¬ 
dum, and perhaps I ought not to have raised it at 
this juctuia; but it has been asked for, and as 
yon motkasd tins proviso I thought I had better 
sag these was t his l etting in the service about it— 
that they wen being deprived of accruing rights. 

240. Lard ftntoe : Shortly, what you are 
asking for is the contmnatiou of the right to retire 
on proportio n ate Maim; you do not ask for 
increase .of alary for the timn baton, but that the 
right to retire given yon mdet the Montagu settle* 


of the Conference to paragraph 11. I should like 
to mention the fact that there are considerably fewer 
officers now than there were after the anginal intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms who have any desire to 
leave India, but we have got to pr otec t our own 
interests. Numbers of ns have families to consider, 
and that is why we come before the Commimkm. 
But we do not want to go. One of our constituent 
Associations has pointed out that it is quite possible 
that in consequence of changed conditions a con¬ 
siderable amount of thought will have to be given 
to the position of the services, and they suggest 

lines of that made by the Lee Commission. I have 
been asked to put that before the Conference. 

242. The Chairman : 1 think those are the main 

things. AVe are all very much Obliged to you, 
Mr. Irwin. Looking at page 57 of your document, I 
see your Association is speaking on behalf of some-' 
thing like 1,820 officers, most of them members of 
the superior civil services; but you say " Officers 
“ of the Police and the Indian Medical Service and 
” other officers of the Army in Civil employ are 
" precluded by the orders of Government from 
** joining the Association ** ?—Yes. 

248. Hut taking the range which your Association 
might cover, does it in fact include in its member¬ 
ship the great majority of the officers ?—Yes. If 
you will look at the other memoranda you will see 
that of the officers eligible by our rules (that is, 
officers appointed t)y His Majesty or by the Se cr etary 
of State), in the Central Provinces we have 83 per 
cent, in the Punjab (1 do not know how it is worked 
out; 1 have endeavoured to ascertain, but it is 
difficult to know on what they base their figures of 
eligibility) it is only B5 per cent, in Madras. 85 per 
cent, of the All-India services. In the other provinces 
it is probably not so high ; I have not been able to 
get the exact figures, but if the Commission is 
interested we can procure them. We can assure 
the Co amuse too, 1 think, that of the people eligible 
we contain the majority. 1 should add that, of 
course, a number of high officials are excluded by 
the nature of their office ; lor instance, the Chief 
Secretorj^of a province is usually excluded.. _ __ 

244. Yes. I will iust add one thing. I sec, 
looking at the report of the Lee Commission, that 
paragraph 88. dealing with the safeguarding of 
pensions contains a passage which 1 think is of some 
value to your Association, and therefore J should 
like to read it. They refer there to the apprehensions 
of the services, that they express grave concern at 
the prosp ect of future constitutional development, 
and so on, and they sav. " We do not share this 
" apprehension under existing circumstances, and 
" we assume that if any constitutional change is 
" made hereafter involving the transfer of the 
“ financial control in this regard now exercised by 
" the Secretary of State in Council, adequate pro- 
“ vision will at the same time be made for safe- 
' guarding service pensions." That seems to me a 
quotation of some usefulness to you ?—Yes ; that 
is exactly what we are asking for. 

245. Lord Burnham : 1 am not quite clear as to 

the terms of service. Is it the case that no civil 
servant, whether All-India or Central, can retire 
without permission from the authority under which 
be serves—before, I mean, be is fully qualified foe 
his pension ?—Yes, he can apply to retire and go. 

246. The Chairman points out to me he has a 
nght if be has been appointed by the Secretary of 
State under the terms of the Statute, but if that 
right were extended, would it be subject to the 
permission of the authority under which be serves ? 
—Da you mean under the premature retir ement 
rules ? 
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347. Yes ?—L’nder the premature retirement rules. 
go far as I kccru , he can demand to retire. 

148. My point is this If it is a question erf 

extending the right to retire on p ropor ti onate 
pension on a big scale, it ought of come, make 
things very difficult for a penod of time for the 
Government of India, and I want to know whether 
you contemplate making all applications for the 
right to retire on proportionate pension on account 
of discontent with further changes dependent on the 
permission of the authority ?—No, we do not. 

249. You mean it to be an absolute right, that 
a man They say ** At the end of six months or a year 
** 1 axf going ** ?—" As soon as it is convenient to 
" you.*** 

330. That is the point ?-—I mean, that would 
merely be a matter of a few months. One would 
not necessarily throw in one's hand at less than a 
m or. th~or two's no rice. I will read you the rule. if 
j-nu Mould like to get it absolutely accurate. The 
rule on that subject (rule 3) is as follows : ” Applica- 
" turns when-received by local Governments will be 
•' forwarded with their reco mm e n dations to the 
" Governor-General in Council and will be trans- 
•* m it ted by him to tbe Secretary of State, whose 
** order* will In required before any officer is finally 
*' adjudged entitled to the new concessions. Tbe 

* Secretary of State in Council reserves to hims el f 
"the right to postpone the acceptance of the 

.** resign atiem of officers until suitable arrangements 
** can be made for their replacement. Officers who 
T * or* not allowed for this reason to re t ire immedi- 
" stely will, bo permitted to retire as soon as the 
** exigencies of tbe service to which they belong 
*' permit.” 

-.'.i bat.WM exactly my point. 1 wanted to 
k:.i>A -A irtbsc you intended that conditioo to apply 
ft u>* pptteatioB you are making to extend the 

• f ir to proportionate pension ?—Yes, provided the 
Li-; portion Is reasonably interpreted. It could not 
'■■■- in that we should be compelled to serve another 
f '•' yeari 

Voo an hardly fetter the Secretary of State 
5 the prortston that he must interpret his duties 
t:; s reasonable spirit ; that you must assume ?— 

-5S I asked the question because there was a 
wheil the so-called Reforms were carried through. 

* there would be a wholesale disappearance of 
‘Se civil service, which, happily, did not eventuate. 

,i ..xt in c re as e in the propor ti on of the services 

• tied to proportionate pension would your pro- 
7 -ds involve ? Have you calculated that ?—We 
■ * not worked that out. (A/e. Weston) You 

• • -jot know how many will exercise their option. 

-W. Not hot what percentage of public servants 
•' *'»tid get the additional right to retire on 

propurtuviate pension under your proposals, as 
compared with those who had it before ?—{Mr 
Imm It would mean working out figures from the 
combined civil list, and that would take time. I 
Could not’ give you even an approximate answer 
offhand, bat I can work it out if necessary. 

.\fr. Ki&mbAai Premchmnd: At page 58. 
you sav : •* It is possible that in the future 
;thes<“ revenues will be controlled by a National 
“ ' Bent,” and so on. May I know what are 

>' - u: ’ OB* for suspecting that the administration 
un : -: , scheme of responsible government will not 
er.<:.-r -:.e sacredness or integrity of your contract ? 

• ’ pwiioB ? This refers to pensions, 
tic > oMI’e have had pronouncements (1 
e : : ft* chapter and verse for them here) by 
uS,® 08 aart ** « India to the effect 

"** eee why they should go on paying 

th people in England. That statement has 
wee .t Alto, I should like to read to vou on 
~ sentence from the report of the All 

mknsice, which I as tbe latest 

jWToou.-y ftoant on the question, is relevant- They 
! - yspet of the erao hn n rat *,. allowances and 
i-er.aao-.to “By **—that is to say. the services— 


” would be en’.itlid to on the establishment of the 
" Commonwealth, we have provided a .statutory 
" pLur^!iTer If is. however, our duty to point out 

" that the Lee - Commfation was a ppo in ted in the 
** teeth of Indian op positi on, that Its npaanaiiaftre 
" woe adopted over tbe head of the t—w»» Ligitbi- 
“ ture, and we fed that the entire of the' 

" source and method of recr uitm e n t' of the services, 

" their salaries, emoluments, allowances and pf***™— 

" in the future will require re-examination in the light 
" of the new political conditions created under tire 

** new constitution.'’ 

237. It is in the light of that apprehension that 
you are asking for this ? On the same page, para¬ 
graph 8 says, " Tbe members of my Association haw 
" always regarded medical attendance on t h rm s el ve s 
*’ and their families by European doctors as one of 
" the most essential conditions of service in India." 
Has your Association considered this proposition - 
from a purely practical point of view ? If so, how 
might arrangements be made to provide European 
male and female medical practitionen throagboot 
India ?—We have not asked for female practitioners, 
so far as I know. 

238. Men ?—I can only say that, for instance, at 
the beginning of my service 1 should think two oat 
of three districts in my province had European 
medical officers—probably more. Now the pro¬ 
portion is something like one in five or one in four. 

It comes to this, that if an officer for the treatment 
of himself or his family bos this prejudice, which 
exists (I do not say it should or should not exist, 
but it docs exis^j, and wants to have a European 
doctor, he has fxfquently to go or to send a matter 
of 130 to 200 mile*. 

230. There may be one or two European officer* 
in s district, and you do not want a special European 
doctor for them ?—That is another difficulty. Now 
we have a good many districts where there are one 
or two European officers. In that case you cannot 
give a doc t or to one man. That is quite obvious. 

280. Some Indian doctors have medical practice 
in England, too ?—I have been attended by Indian 
doctors frequently. I have no prejudice. 

261. If the Indian doctors are quite good in 
England, they would be equally good for European 
officers in India, too ?—My instructions are from my 
Aaociation. There are a very large number of 
European officers who have a prejudice. I may 
point out that one of the matters in respect of which 


more than anything else is medical attendance on 
their families. I think that the European officer is 
entitled to his prejudice. 

202. Is not that asking too much f —I leave that 
to tbe Commission to decide. 

268. Sir Hart Smgk Goar : I draw your attention 
tc page 38, wherein, speaking of special protection 
to the services, you say, " Further, tbe right to 
" retire prematurely upon such terms should be 
" unqualified, and should be a continuous option 
" lasting throughout the period of each officer’s 
" service." You want that all servants belonging 
to the superior service should have the continuous 
option dunng their service f —Yes. 

2<U If that option to retire during the whole 
period of service were given to them, do you th>nk 
that would be reconcilable with 'the altered consti¬ 
tution that might be given to this country ?—I know 
nothing about the altered constitution and I have 
no instructions to argue on that point. 

263. With regard to the option to retire far the 
members of your service you have given your reasons, 
that is that they might be affected by the future . 
constitution. That is perfec t ly right. But that Is 
only a justification for giving yon a reasonable 
time within which to make up your mind ?— Do you 
want me to give yon further reasons why it shre ri d 
be cpn turned ? 

268. Yes ?—As I have said before, we have the. v 
precedent of the Cevlau case I have drawn aitodtfom-^V 
to tbe fact that thi attractive***** of the amvfoe and 
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general conditions cannot be as favourable in the acquired a vested right in the service. You will 
future as they have been in the past, and a large ass if you kindly read it that every right is safe- 
number of officer* feel that they would like to be guarded to the casting members of the service 7 
able to go at any time. Three are a good many, aa -r-What they say is that " m respect of emoluments, 
you probably know, who would make up their minds “ allowances and pensions they would be entitled 
to go if a pistol was pot to their heads. On the other ** to on the establishment 1 of the Commonwealth 
hand, when the cooceesinc is extended s number *' we have provided a statutory guarantee,’* and if 
of those officers will say: “ If we get that we will you look at the statutory guarantee, which is to be 
" Stay ; otherwise, we will go." That position will found on page 121 of the report, it is extraordinarily 
continue, and as I have indicated, it does not only vague. Paragraph 81 on that page says, " Pariia- 
result because the service suffers s definite change. " ment—that is to say the Indian Parliament to 
'There are conditions in which people find the general “ be set under the new Constitution — may make 
poaition difficult. They may find that relations " laws for regulating the classification of the civil 
with the other services in which the conditions are " services m India, the sources and methods of their 
changed, become—I -will not say impossible, but— ** recruitment, the conditions of service, pay and 

difficult. *’ allowances, and discipline and conduct." 

267. I -q uit e s e e * y o ur p o i n t , and th j t is a very 277. That is for new recruits ?—It is not so stated 
good justification for giving you more time to decide, in tbe statutory guarantee 

But what I am driving ait is this. I have not been 278. Your statement that the members of the 
able to see any reason why you should have a con- Service are apprehensive of the danger threatening 
tinuous option for the entire length of your service ? their vested rights is not home out bv the All Parties 
—That is the period we ask for. Conference report ?—I think the sentence I read out 

208. Will you give the employer also a similar originally bears it out. 
option of asking you to retire on proportionate 279. That is not about the persons who are already 
pension ?—Certainly, if the employer will give us in tbe service ?—It does not aay in so many words, 
compensation. ** we art- going to do away with your pensions sod 

288. He will not give you compensation any more " so on." _ 

than you give ?—That I think is rather a good The Chairman ; What strikes me about it » 
justification for what we have been asking for in this. Having regard to the many precedents there 
this memorandum. is nothing that anybody need resent in the condition 

270. I am not expressing any view at all. 1 . that if there is a considerable change tbe officials - 
im simply asking you u question whetlier you give who have been recruited by the Government sho u ld 
a similar option to your employer also ?—I will not. be given statutory protection. It is not necosarihr 

271. What is the anticipation ol the civilian ? a reflection on anybody. It is true that some such 

Is nut the appointment to the commissiooerxhip a p prehension exists in almost every case where there 
by selection ? Is even- civilian entitled tu tie is a very substantial change in the constitution, as 
appointed as a commissioner on the ground of for instance in the setting np of the Irish Free Stats 
seniority, or is it a selection post ?—It is a selection Government. 1 fancy something of thst sort— 
post. yithou^ making any reflection upon anybody—is not 

272. Consequently it cannot be described as an unreasonable. . 

accruing right ?—That is a question which a lawyer . Sir Hari Singh Gour : I quite recognise the reason- 
of your eminence is much more fitted to decide than ableness. But why 1 join issue with them is when 
I. All 1 can say is that the services think so. they support their argument with- reference to the 

273. You say that if the commtssionenihips are report of the All Parties Conference and Say that 

abolished the members of your service want that that supports their apprehension. There is nothing 
special posts should be created ?—Yes. in the report for such aa apprehension. 

274. But supposing there was no reason for the con- Tkt Chairman: People are sometimes quit* 
tinuance of the posts of commissioner, there would be honestly apprehensive even though other people 
equally no reason for the creation ol special pasts. The think that tbe apprehension » iH-fotmded.—It is — 
creationof a special post with similar emoluments as possible that the interpretation of the words is 
those of a commissioner would be really changing the . different in different minds. 

phraseology, is it not so ? If there is no necessity for 280. Sir Han Singh Gtmr : Is it not a fact that 
the continuance of the post of a commissioner, under tbe Cavil Service Regulations a person who is 
there would be no necessity for the creation of a appointed to a post loses tbe right to that post or 

special post on public grounds because there will to the post to which be looks lorward if either of 

be no work ?—What wc did ask when there was a these posts is abolished altogether ?—I have not 
question of the abolition of a commtssidnership was looked it up. Can you refer me to the regulation ? 
that the senior deputy commissioner should get Sir Han Singh Gour : I have not got the Civil 
the pay of a commissioner. That was not creating Service Regulations here. 

a new post. It was merely giving the man who has Lord Burnham : There are many cases of com- 

got to the top of the deputy* commissioner's grade pensatkm given on tbe abolition of a post. 

the same pa}’ as that of a commissioner. 281. Khan Bahadur Farogui : You suggest in 

273 Th.it, of course, would not be consistent with paragraph 8 on page 57 of your memorandum that 
the policy of economy upon which the abolition of compensation should be granted not only in the ram 
conimissionership might be based ?—There would of those persons appointed before 1919, but also in 
be some saving. One of tbe methods which was the case of those who accepted service since 1919. 
proposed m the Central Provinces for getting nd of May I point out that the declared policy of tbe 
the commissioners when Government refused to do Government is the gradual Indianisation of tbe 
so was that the council refused to vote the pay of services > Do you think that there is any jnktifica- 
tbe establishments of these officers. Tbe pay of tioc for el aiming compensation for those officers 
these establishments would be saved, pips tbe who accepted service with a full knowledge of this 
difference b etw em the pay of tbe commissioner fact ?—Yes. certainly I do. The services wham 
and the deputy mnmHaQpei. I am sent here to rep r esen t undoubtedly think so* 

276. You have referred to the report of the All Tbe position has developed very considerably 
Partaa Conference. Win you kindly read tbe extract those officers took service and they anticipate it 
you have read o n c e again and refresh your m e m or y, will develop still further. That is the ground for 
You will agree with mm that it only deals with future apprehension with regard to their service, and that 
recruits; it doaa not deal with peo p l e who have is why we arc ■■v-ing for this. 
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APPENDIX nJf o mi. - 44 ir. i r- «i!». t;. 

r- O L. :TFk N\, l»;s A k - j_’i ! 

Frbruarv. 1 fr ■ Mr W - ii*i 

1 C .S . Special Reforms Officer, Bengal. 

I tin examination of the British Indian 

Ass<^:.inqa'e r e pru e enU tivm, at Calcutta, the Chair¬ 
man .L'Jtsd whether fi gur es could be supplied showing 
at tenure-headers derived from rent. 

1 hr Kfrense Department report that such figures 
arc iilahle only lot the district of Mymensingh. in 
uiu. t. tilt Settlement Officer prepared figures. 1 
ri.i. i »r the statements with explanatory notes, 
wh.. r. have hem prepared by the Revenue Depart- 
rom the Settlement Report. 


•* -h-.id !'»(Uvvrr. rememli-red that Mvr.en- 
.» jurt «‘ f w h«c h was uncall:vatcvl 
n? *?.» {Vr:r..i:n ::t *v t:ir!:,rn?. Ur from 

uung typical ot tiqj wnote pnmoce. Xha m co mes 
of tenure-holders are probably larger la Ifymsnsfcagh 
than in moat other districts. A more corre ct idea of 
the average income per head qf the natmMig 
classes (both proprietors and tenmw-holders) maybe 
obtained from the estimates made by the Settlement. 
Officers, who prepared the recocds of rights in Dacca 
and Jessore districts. These esti ma tes wore RsOO/- 
in Daccn and R*42/- in Jcsaove, these figures including 
receipts from salami and similar perquisites, but 
without the deduction of cess. 


M^lkiCr MYMENSfNGH.—(FIGURES GIVEN IN THE MYMENSINGH SETTLEMENT REPORT). 
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In own f 
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Let to first grade 

Let to second grade - 




tenures. 

tenures. 



Annual 





.. 

Acres. 

value. 

Acres. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Rent. 



(cojgectural) 





f‘Ki<r k:i Tints'^* .. 

516.024 

1.100,217 

1.300.000 

842.070 
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lit liHAI'f. 
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250,567 
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818.105 

R52.0S0.808 

- 

RKW2.070 

— 

Rs 156.628 


Let to third grade 






tenures. 

Let to 

ryots. 

Gross profit after 








fe. 

Acres. 

Rent. 


Rent. 

paid to Govt, or rent 
paid to superior landlords. 

I’.OI »!>MM 



2.016.405 

5,446.161 

6.596.SOB 

T?:f r** m 46,856 groups 
*sf "biiasa with Joint 
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kT ‘•x\nr. 
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887,471 

2.453.650 

2.597.891 

Ti-;<rc- • rs. There 
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2?>z* (jXAi'i 

17.817 | 

84.077 

100.052 

484.480 

427,037 

Tenure There 

ant fti.wu -..Ties in the 

1 






record 

1 







— 

Rs34,G77 

3,004,618 

Rs8.333.8M 

9,621.437 


■ jc. .'"' Si* la w nor th a n one entry, as they occur in more than one village. There may be many 
* ri inarm in a tenure. The area let to third and lower grade tenure-holders is small 
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[CoarfMMirf. 


1st Gkade Texure-Houiexs. 


(JJ 

(а) Estimated annual value of land of all kinds in own 

p oss essi on. . 

(б) t Rent received from 2nd grade tenureholders .. 

(r) Rent received Irum the ryots under 1st grade tenure- 
holders 


Tutal 

(</) Deduct rent paid n> £U|*?nor landlords 


Net cess paid 
Balance 


Estimate of the ceas payable by the 1st grade 
tenure-holders out of their own pockets, 
excluding the amount received by then titan 
their under-tenants and passed on to the 
proprietors. 


(2) 

(») 


'n 

W - 

820.682 

829,582 

X 

1 - 

51,855 

15G.G23 

IS 

156,028 

X 

i = 

4,894 


18 




2,45:u;.-»ii 

2,453,656 

> 

\ = 

76.677 


10 




9.4SW.M11 

842,070 

842,070 

X 

T = 

133.420 

20,314 


1G 




2,5W7,891 

107.112 




107.112 

2.400.770 






The numluT of 1st grade tenure-holders is not known. The number of entries of 1st grade tenures 
in the retort! i.» 111.lot;, but many tenures have more than one entry, as tliey occur in more than one village. 
There may Ik many co-sharcrs in a tenure. 


J'ixn. a nation of TiiK <T:ss Calccution in Cast: 

m 1 st GkaDJ. TeNUKF.-IIOLDFRS. 

(oj Tht cess lias l*rcn calculated at 1 anna ]>cr 
rupee on the estmiatetl valuation of the 
lands in the immediate jxmscssion of the 
1st grade tenure-holders. 

[b) The 2nd grade tenure-holders pay to the 1st 
grade tenure-holder the whole of the cess 
calculated at one anna per rupee on the 
valuation of their land. less half an anna 
per rupee on the rent payable by them 
to the 1st grade tenure-holders. It follows 
that the 1st grade tenure-holders have to 
make up this deficiency, less the deduction 
calculated at half an anna per rupee on 
thr rent they themselves have to pay. 

J-'i The Bengal Tenancy Act who pay the 

rent may lie : 

(M cess tenure-holders, 
fit) cultivating ryots, 

according to certain definitions peculiar 
to the Cess Art. 

\\r do not know how much of the rent of 
Rs2.451l.C5ti is paid by class (i) and how much 
by class (li). but the result is the same in 
either case. In case ill the same con¬ 
siderations apply in (&) above- In case in) 
the valuation is the ryots' rental, and the 
cultivating ryot under the Cess Act has to 
pay cess to the landlord ihere the 1st .grade 
tenure-holder) at half an anna per rupee. 
Hence it follows that the >st grade tenure- 
holder will have to pay the other half-anna, 
less the deduction which he gets on the 
rent paid by himself. 

An illustration will make this clear ; 

Case (i) Rent paid 

1st grade tenure-bolder A Rs 5 

B.T.A. ryot .. .. B „ 10 

Nil 


Case (ii) Rent paid 

1st grade tenure-holder A Rs 5 

B.T.A. ryot .. .. .. B „ 10 

B.T.A under-ryot .. C „ 16 


In case fi j H is the cultivating ryot under the 
Cess Act In case (ii) B is a cess tenure- 
holder under the Cess Act and C is the 
cultivating ryot. In case (i) the valuation 
is RslO and the cess -/10/- annas. In 
case (it) the valuation is Rsl6 and the cess 
-/IB/- annas. 

The payments are as follows ;— 



Case (*) 


Receives 

C 

I’ays 

Difference 

V — 

B — 

-/5/- 

-/«/- 

A -5.- 

-/7/G . 

/2/0 



-n: s 


Case (it) 


Reccives 

Pavs 

Difference 

C — 

.. -w- . 

-w- 

B -/»■- 

.. -'ll/- . 

-131- 

a ~;\ i/- 

.. -/13‘G . 

. -/-'/a 


-/ 13/0 

Hence in either case the net amount payable 
by A from his own pocket is the same and is 
equal tu half an anna per rupee on the rent 
received from B, less a deduction of half 
an anna per rupee on the rent .payable 
by A 

id) The deduction at the rate of half an anna 
per rupee on the rent payable by the 1st 
grade tenure-holders is shown here, 
f e) This represents the net amount payable by 
the 1st grade tenure-holders from their 
own pockets to their landlords, the pro¬ 
prietors of estates, excluding the amount 
received from their tenants which they 
4 merely pass on to the p ro p riet o rs. 
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Affxndix to Eviomci of British Indian Association. Cjittnusd 


2nd Grade Tenure Holders. 


EstiBRtad value of land of all kinds in own possession .. 


Rent received from Srd grade tenure-holders 


Kent neared from the ryots under 2zuT grade tenure-holders 


Estimate of the cess payable L>v the 

grade tenure-holders oat of their own 
‘pockets, rxr-hxlmg the imnnnt received by 
them from their under-tenants and passed 
on to the let grade tesnre-hoidara. 


Ra. 

114.464 

" 114.464 

* 

1 — 

7,156 

64.677 

• 16 
84,677 

X 

i - 

1.066 

484,466 

16 

484.466 

X 

» - 

18,678 


16 


Total .. 

Deduct rent paid to superior landlords 


583.660 - 

156.028 156.628 X 


ft 


Net cess paid 


427,087 

16.828 


21.617 

4.664 


16.626 


410,114 


T he number of entries of 2nd grade tenures in the record is 60,901. but many tenures have more than 
one entry la the record, as they occur in more than one village. There may be many co-sharers in a tenure. 

J 
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Memorandum rabmittal by the Indian Officers’ Association, Calcutta. 


The ladm Officers' Aseoc-isbcc *u farmed and 
r egis tere d in 1928, and the object*Df the Aaaociabori 
aa act forth in the applic a tion form, and which ail 
member* have to subscribe to, are as follow*:— 

, («) To render efficient and loyal *ervic* to the 
Crown and the country. 

(6) To faster a spirit of co-operation and ttprU 
4* corfs among the members. 

[c) To safeguard and promote the common 

«. interest of all the members of the Associa- 
tkm. 

(<f) To represent to proper authorities for redrew® 
of the grievance* of any rarmler or class 
of member* of the Association as occasion 
may arise. 

fe) To co-operate with otlier Associ.itions has ing 
similar objects. 

(/) And generally to do all such other acts, 
matters and things aa may 1* necessary, 
incidental or conducive to the attain¬ 
ment of the above object* or any of 
them. 

The Association re p r es ents the following Superior 
Civil Services, and its member* are serving under 
both the Central and the vanou* Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

(1) Indian £ivil Service. 

(2) Indian Forest Service 

(3) Indian F.ducational Service 

(4) Indian Agricultural Service 

(5) Indian Service of Engineer*. 

(0) Indian Veterinary Service. 

(7) Imperial Custom* Service. 

(8) Indian Audit and Account* Service 

(9) Superintendent and Class 1 of the Survey of 

India I Apartment 

(10) The Superior Stafl of the Geological Survey 

of India Department. 

(11) The Superior Stafl of the Postal and Tele¬ 

graph Branches of the Post and Tele¬ 
graph I>cpartmcnt. 

v 12) The State Railway Engineering Service 

(13) The Superior Revenue Establishment 

(14) The Superior Stafl of the Mint and Assay 

Department. 

(15) The Archaeological Department 

(10) The Zoological Survey of India I>epart- 

(17) Indian Forest Engineering Serene 

(18) Indian Meteorological Department 

As originally constituted, the Association included 
in its roll Indian ofiicrre of the Indian Medical Sen ice, 
the Indian Police Serv ice and the Indian Jail Service 
but the Government ol India and the various Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in accordance with the rules laid 
down by Government governing the recognition of 
Associations formed by it* employee* refused to recog¬ 
nise the Association if officer* of the so-called Security 
Service* were included in it* membership The 
Association bad. therefore, to reluctantly modifv its 
Articles of Association, and only the Service-* 
enumerated above air now represe n ted b\ it. 

It a the most representative .Association of its 
type, and a* was admitted by the Rena] Commission 
of 1WJ oo Superior Civil Services, its opinion on 
matter* referring to the questions of policy, service, 
etc., m reference to the Indian Officers m the Superior 
Civil Service* of the Crown deserv es special, con - 
SKkratiofL. The Association forwarded a detailed 
Memo ra ndum to the Royal Commission referred to 
above, and also gave oral evidence before the Com- 
mimkm in Calcutta in 1928. but for reasons unknown 
many important point* urged by the Association were 
not given a full consaderataoo by the Royal Com 
manon. In forwarding this Memorandum to the 
Simon ComnumoQ, the Executive Committee of my 
A— nraati op feel that it will materially help « m 
exp l aining their po si t ion in reference to the unfor- 


CoouainiflB of 1928 on the p o aiti o n and s ta tu s o 4 the 
Indian Officer* if they were to annex a copy of their - 
detailed Memorandum and their oral evidence before 
the same body.* This would avoid repetition of the 
arguments which were advanced by my Aseooabon 
at that tune, and would further dearly show how the 
fiiiim of the Indian Officer* have bean ignored by the 
Royal Commission. Hie Majeety's Secretary of State 
for India, and the Government of India. As the 
recommendations made by the Simon Cowimi m m n 
will have a very direct bearing oo the condition* of 
service of the officer* in different Service* represented 
by my Association, it is of the utmost importance that 
the Co mm on should not ignore the representation* 

of the Indian Officer*. The I ndian Off icer* in the 
"various - Services7’togefEer with their European 
colleagues are. as will be admitted, the mainstay of 
the Administration in the department* of Justice. 
Government, etc., in this country, and to ignore their 
just and reasonable claim* altogether when those of 
their European colleague* are generously considered 
cannot possibly lead to their remaining contented or 
being able to render efficient service. With the 
recognised policy of increased Indian nation of the 
Service* adopted by the Government, it is all the 
more necessary that tlie conditions of service for the 
Indian Officers should be carefully gone into, while 
to attract the best talent it is of the utmost importance 
that tl*c conditions of service must be made a* 
attractive as possible, and not aa has. unfortunately, 
been the result of the recommendations of the 
previous Commissions to make them decidedly inferior 
to those of the European Officer* in the same Service*. 

In considering the question of the relative rate of 
emoluments of the European and Indian officer* in 
various services serving under the Government of 
India, it i* necessary to go back to 1806-1887 when 
the Aitchison Commission submitted its recommenda¬ 
tion* and introduced a differentiation between the 
emoluments of the European and Indian officer* 
Several of the decisions arrived at as a result of the 
recommendation* of the Aitchison Commission did 
not survive the test of time with the changing con¬ 
ditions of India, arid the Islington Commission of 
1912-1914 therefore laid down that " the rate* of 
emoluments offered should be sufficient to attract 
recruits of the right stamp, and to maintain them in 
such degree of comfort and dignity as to shield them 
from temptation and to keep them efficient for the 
term of their service.” 

In the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(para 322). it was considered '' desirable to avoid 
the differentiation in many case* between the rates of 
pav drawn by the European and Indian officer*; in 
the same service ‘ In spite of this, however, it was 
recommended that an extra allowance be granted to 
person.- rrcruited in England '' to compensate them 
lor the extra drawbacks and expenses of 
expatriation ” These recommendation* were given 
effect to l'v the grant of the '' Overseas Fay ” This 
pav is deffned in the Fundamental Rule 9 (ii) as |*ay 
granted to a Government servant in consideration of 
the fact that he is serving in a country other than that 
of his own domicile, and the rules regulating its grant 
were laid down in the Government of India, Finance 
I >epartmrnt, Resolution No 1599-Ex., dated the 
5th Julv. 11*23 The Indian Officers’ Association, 
as was explained by it in its Memorandum, and 
answers to the questionnaire of the Royal Commission 
(see page* 12 and 13. para 3) very strongly deprecated 
" the innovation introduced by the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report, of granting overseas pay to" 
European members of the services. It does not deny 
for one moment that the increase icpiesen ted by the 
overseas pav was very urgently needed, bet objects 
to the form in which it was given. This form of 
differentiation in the salaries of pabtac servants was 
absolutely unknown in the past history of this 


Not printed. 
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Indian Officers' A?isociatiow, Calcutta. 


[Conltofi. 


;rn:ntry." My Association further pomtrd out tiiat 

in some of the Services repra*ented by thi& Asoocia- 
tson, some Indian Officers have been granted overseas 
pay. bet other* recruited tinder the same conditions 
uve not been granted the concession. There are 
jther anomalies in the grant of overseas allowance. ■ 
rhis Asdodarioci trusts that these anomalies would be 
removed, and an equitable grant made to all officers 
in the mt Service and recruited under the same 
conditions, beffife the overseas pay is merged into 
salary-" This however, was quite ignored, and it is, 
thenfore. necemry torerfer to some of these anomalies 
In Hv* can of the Ali-India Services and some 
exception was made with 
Keen who were on the 
respective service* prior 
!. — rnt xtkms, and the 

ku pay was as a special 
llAA officer* AS sell 

..c .!.- t:cut:■ oversea* pay U wrung in 

pr\« , > aaJ ' . \jl ftfext feat* ray strongly - 

I; .* .u.aii- u:: tfton which has been mad* • 

« u : t*»ii i « tbs wMilummts twtwsert 
i \ f jhja a.:.; -flAesrr in the different^ 

A* •: »! pets wit. It is not only an 
in ij.r | of som* of the officers. 

i«fT i. 4 >*s* -»-> .iiW:#* advantage to rv«s fairly 
war tluur senior Indian 
i , c.; | i4<w« i hw Invidious dilttocto 

:**?-••• ,i -- V ty, ths grant of the over- 

•Aw ,»>•*■*«.*• annuls trvu benefit by Its 

in — ivs salary even wban the 

4..”- far leave out of India. 

> ‘ vj-.-:y ?!»• r i for the grant of overseas 

. <*: luty in India cannot bold 

drawing the leave salary 
'urthsr, under the nrw 
Jig allowance, etc., where 
Hasans onaiamancM are based on the pay of 
Dikes, w|fch» of co ur se, includes the oversets pay 
of the European and of the Italian memlien of the 
various Sendees, whether serving under the Central 
Government or the different iVovincial Govern- 
rw.t* ?.*■officers enjoying the conception of the 
pay draw coondcrabhr more allowances 
than ho- Indian colleagues. This advantage in 
lb* apian* of my Amorist too is very inequitable, 
ftnd ran not be Justified on any reasonable ground*. 

As a nwult cu the recommendations of the Koval 
QHUriMSiOO of I9S8, the Secretary uf State ha* further 
■ttctw wd fur the administrative posts, v lien held by 
officers of mm -Asiatic domicile and certain specified 
appointment* uutiade the Time Scale, a fixed nionthlv 
rate of £18 fis M. The overseas allowance of the 
officer* of non Asiatic domic Me is further paid at a 
sterling rate, which at the time was fixed a I 2* t«« 
the rupee; this is totally at variance with the 
exchange of Is. fid.. at which rate the rupee has 
finally been fixed. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Koval 
Commission of 1923, two further anomalous dis¬ 
tinctions have been made in reference to the alinw- 
antes and concessions granted to officers of nun- 
Asiatic domicile. 

The first oi these is the grant of a nunilter of 


similar to those they’ are entrusted with in India. As 
a result oi agitation and representatiqn, certain 
meagre concession* in reference to passages were 
allowed to the Indian officer* of the Iddiaa Medical 
Service when proceeding on study leave under 
special conditions, "“but officers of other Scientific 
and 1 Technical Deportments for whom study leave is 
as important as m the case oi the Indian Medical 
Service, have not been given any concessions m the 
form of passages. 

The second is in connection with the differentiation 
which has been made between the European and 
Indian officers as regards medical treatment 

Another concession of the same nature, which has 
recently been sanctioned by the Secretary of State tor 
India, in consultation with the Government of 
India., is the admiswan of the European and Anglo- 
Indian officers to special Family Hermans- fSee- 
tioveruroent of India. Finance Department, letter 
fid. D/i&TO-JU U/ta. dated the 10th September, 
IfMH). No such p rov ision has bee* made (or the 
Indian osfcctre, and my Association cannot bat feel 
that even reasonable claims of the Indian officers 
serving uadw the Crown in India are being entirely 
Ignored. - * * t * - -T- — ... 

All theee cooerssions are of the nature of granting 
special treatment to certain class of officers, and are 
directly opposed to the following principle so ably 
enunciated by Sir Theodore Morison in his minute 
on the Islington Commission :— 

" If the State once begins to took into the 
private circumstances of the officers, there is 
no logical ground for stopping short of the 
individual. In fact, it is a dangerous 
doctrine that the State should enquire into 
the private circumstances of its officers or 
make these circumstances a ground for 
differentiation of salaries '* 

My Association gravely view* this differential 
treatment between the Euroj>ean and Indian officers 
serving under the frown in India, and strongly urge* 
that such differentiation in total disregard of the 
claims of the Indian officers, cannot poasibly toad to 
a harmonious working, or the Indian officer* 
remaining contented with their present condition. 

In connection with the leave rules also, the Indian 
officers' claims, and their " existing or accruing 
rights “ have been totally ignored. While the 
nomenclature of the higher leave concessions has been 
changed iron. I hr “ European Service Ixavr Kulw ** 
to the “ Sjiecial I.cave Rules " to avoid rven the 
suggest uni of racial discrimination, this discrimination 
has. as n matter of fart, l>een emphasised and exalted 
into a principle since the sole condition of eligibility 
to the higher leave concession is a non-Asiatic 
domicile under the Fundamental KuJes. in Article 
310 iold 297 1 Civil Service Regulations, the conditions 
laid down for their admissibility were either appoint* 
ment by the Secretary of State or the attainment of 
a certain rank or a certain rate of pay. Under 
Fundamental Rules 37. at A. 75B and 75C, however, 
all officers of Asiatic domicile appointed subsequent 
to the 24th July, 1923, are disqualified for the higher 
leave concessions even if they ore appointed by the 
Secretary of State, or when they attain a certain rank 


passages to officers and their families in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the " Siatutorv Rules 
and Orders, 1924. So. 1395, India il927. ” iRulc 
18 and Schedule IV.). The concession of passages 
is also extended to a microscopic minority of Indian 
offici a l s, vie., the Indian civilians in receipt of over¬ 
seas pay. Though at first sight it might appear that 
the officers of Asiatic domicile are not entitled to anv 
free passages to a country other than the country of 
their domicile, it may be mentioned that some 
Indian officers have European wives, many have been 
educated in Europe and have friends and associates 
there, mast of them send their children to Europe for 
educ a ti on, and all will improve their knowledge and 
widen their outlook by travel abroad, and by the 
opportunities thus afforded for studying in* the 
advanced countries of Europe and America problems 


or a certain rate of pay. The principle that the 
j>crfonnancc of more exacting duties or the discharge 
of work of a higher quality needs longer periods of 
rest and recuperation has been definitely abandoned, 
and the power vested in the Government of India to 
extend these higher leave concessions to certain 
Government’servants has been abrogated. 

Attention may also be drawn to the fact that 
Indian officers of proved merit are still kept out o{ 
most of the administrative and selection posts, not 
because of their incapacity to hold such posts or to 
maintain the dignity of office attendant on such high 
appointments, but only to appease the non-Indian 
element in the Services or for political reasons. In 
the policy of the Government, as advocated in thn 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme, and .latw m 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 





INDIA* STATUTO K Y GOMMtSSON. 
Igmax Oman* Anocunon, Calcutta. 
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Superior Services, the question of Indianirmtioc of the 
Services commensurate wit^ the increased res- 
ponnbtlity transferred to the Indian legislature was 
definitely recognised, and tbs oeW standard laid down 
tor the appointments to such higher posts was that of 
requisite ability and esparince. That each qualifi¬ 
cations are not wanting amon g the Indian officers is 
apparent from*the fact that, wbatw r Indians have 
been appointed to even the highest and most res¬ 
ponsible posts, they have acquitted themselves with 
credit and distinction. In spite of this, however, 
there are only very few exceptions where Indian 
officials have been selected tor these high appoint¬ 
ments. None o/ the prise poets, for example the 
Memberships of the Railway Board. Agents and 
Deputy Agents of various State Railways, the beads 
of various Surveys, the Forest Services, the Ed oca- 
Mocal Services, and the Executi ve members hips 
the Councils of the various Provincial Governments 
have been thrown open to Indian officials. The 
Indiamzation of the Services is not proceeding even 
at the rate laid down by the Royal Co mmis sion of 
HlldS 1 q this latter connection, my Association 
very strongly deprecates the policy of bringing in 
so-called specialists on short-term contracts ui the 
fint instance, and later on absorbing them in the 
cadres of the various Services. These specialists 
are entertained on first appointment on much higher 
emoluments than those of the members of the 
Service, while at the time of their appointment to the 
permanent cadres thfey are allowed to begin on the 
pay they were then drawing. They thereby come to 
occupy much higher posts and acquire an undue 
seniority over the heads of the officers who have 
gone through the mill by starting at the lowest rung 
of the ladder. 

The facts detailed above show without any shadow 
ol doubt that the Central administrative machinery* 
of the Government, vis. His Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India and the Government of India, as well 
as the Koval Commissions appointed to report on the 
conditions of service, etc., of the Services have 
confined their attention solely to the conditions of 


Service, etc., of one se c tion of officers, namely, the 
officers of non-Asiatic domicile, and practic a lly all 
the conCTimifu granted have been made for improving 
their emoluments and status in otter doregard of the 
needs of the Indian officers. My Association views 
this deplorable neglect of the just claims of the 
Indian officers with grave concesq, and would strongly 
urge the Statutory Commission to consider the 
situation referred to above from the point of view of 
Indian officials. * An antipathy of the type shown by 
the authorities concerned to the claims of the Indian 
officers, is. to say the least, making the Indian officers 
very discontented, and unless the situation is seriously 
considered in all its aspects, and steps are taken to 
ameliorate the lot of tbe Indian officers, it is certain 
that the best talent from amongst the Indiana aril) 
not hereafter be available for filling up vacancies in 

In India, as indeed elsewhere, pay means position, 
and it will be ridiculous to affirm that patriotism and 
service for the country will outweigh any considera¬ 
tion of emoluments or dificruntia] treatment between 
officers of difierent nationalities doing the same 
work under exactly identical conditions. The recog¬ 
nition by the Government of the principle that a 
certain proportion of British dement in the. 
administrative machinery » essential in the present 
political condition of the country should not involve 
any discrimination between officials of Indian and 
non-Asiatic domicile. Their conditions of service, 
prospects, emoluments, etc., should, for equal merit 
and identical work, be the same as those of their 
colleagues of non-Asiatic domicile, as anyftiiscrimina- 
tion involves discontent and the loss dr prestige of 
the Indian officers, and consequently of the adminis¬ 
tration of which they form an integral part. 

• My Association has already fully dealt with the 
position of the officers under the changed conditions 
of service in the reformed regime in its Memorandum 
to the Royal Commission attached herewith, and does 
not consider it necessary* to deal with this point again 
in detail. 
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Deputation from the Indian Officers Association. 


The SeguULlen consisted of : 

RAI BAHADUR 8. R. SINGH. Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway. Calcutta. 

SIR JEHANG1R COYAJEE. Kl.. LI B., I.E.S.. 
Prnlmai, Presidency lollrgc, Calcutta. 

The HsnoarsUe Mr. 1C C. DE, C.1.IL, I.C.S. (RtM.), 
lately Manner at the Burt af Rrreeae, Bengal, 
(SpeketteM). 

SHAMS-UL-ULEMA KAM ALUDDIM AHMAD, 
M.A., I.E.I., Principal, Kris hangar Caftegt, 
Krtahnagar. 

Mr. J. 0. BHANDAR1, Deputy Aeesuntant- 
Ocneral, Pnejah, ani 

Dr. BAINI PRASHAD, D.U., F.R.S.E., Superin¬ 
tendent. Zsslogksl Survey at lad la. 

282 / >•' Chairman : How many member* are 
there in >• >ar Association ?— (Mr Di) 118 to-day. 

2*3 Vi*-.) represent roemben from a very large 
range of - rvtcea serving under both the Central 
and Prmui.ial Government* ?—Yes 

9*4 Now. what would you like to aay f —Might I 
6ret expi.un how wa come before you ? We have 
got #vex) LU-ng to do with the Government of India 
Act The preamble to the Act begins with the 
dec fared policy of Parliament of ** in creasing asso¬ 
ciation of Indiana in the administration." and ever 
ainoa the Act came into force that has been going on. 
and more and more Indian* have been taken into 
three services that we represent, both in the higher 
gr-idae as well as in the lower. The position just now 
i» that than has been very keen and widespread 
dtaiaaf t among the Indian officers of tbeae service*, 
antf aal— there is some safeguard in the Act to 
pn vtda that we shall not be treated aa we are being 
treated, and that we shall have equal treatment with 
the European*, this discontent will increase ; and 
for the harmonious working of the Reforms it is 
imporafbds to contemplate such a state of aflaira. 
ThrrrfoTT v*. we have come before your Commission. 
There is - inferential treatment of the officers mho 
are Euroj* in. or rather of non-Asiatic domicile— 
not neceavirdy European, they may be New Zea¬ 
lander* or South African*—and Indians. Thu 
distinct difference of treatment be t wee n non-Asiatics 
and lod mu- has been introduced since the Reforms, 
or a Uttic if’ott the Reforms, aod this ha* reacted on 
our mrnt .Vy and it causes very keen and wide- 
*prr.ir| .iis- -itent. Therefore, sir. when recomrnding 
any alteration ol the Government of India Act. a' it 
M nmi province to rln you will remembex our case. 
" hat «>•.» - •. >u should provide in the Act 

tC.it t;:r*r v ; o difference in treatment of 

ottuprs >: li.c-' services that we represent, 

mhrther i’i n . .it* Asiatic domicile or of non- 

A*s*ti* dev; onsequence of this treatment 

that *e Ip*.; i - :.v- Not only are we looked down 

upon a.*. ».m?. .nor capacity b\ our superior 

officer* a*n: i*% umors, but also by the people 

at Urce 1 t .*■■ -ir. 33 years ol service in the 

lndiar. C \.. rv. : \ 

1 am . . present. I do not understand 
what is airan; / is the unequal treatment 
which works i:> <i v r mentality and makes you 
feel that *—Then .in many items. 

2*e lievi; «;•_■. best example of the lot — 
First o: aL the-. ..r* _n :nng higher pay. In the same 
•ernce. ir; the in. i. Services that we repre s ent, 
non As.aties i;i: a ra. iex pay than Indian*. There 
u the oversea- ;.j\ there is a difference due to 
exchange renattar*.; e >enefit ; there is the passage 
gram, and there i - ;.-.e Jiderence between the European 
and Indian eq’ui aii-rit- yt m-imnum average and half 
average !e*\ t <^i'-e< 


2*7. Do you want a provision which would provide 
that overseas allowance is to be made to domiciled 


err'ienien it i« made to a man whose domicile is 
in i.ne.and • — VS nether you call it increased pay or 
t*\crv:i« pay ue tio not care, but we want the ume 
t* 1V It lia> It-en given to the Account* and Audit 
M-r*. v ■* n inr «hat*e of increa*-e <1 pay not a* overseas 
We i.-< !>v what Sir Theodore Munson saiJ in 
his minute on the Islington Commission 

288 It the bottom of pane 83of vour memoran¬ 
dum ?— Yes. Mr. That sectary pnmtpie Uid down 
by him wa- disregarded arid the t'otiwquenre of that 
wa* anfi-. !|>ated by Mr Edwin Montagu In a 
despatch, elated the 3rd of June. 1 l»srO. winch he 
addressed t- • the 0'*v»Tnr.ient «f India he declared 
that " if a diflcrentiation were for the ftm time 
“ introduced in the pay of men wboee pay has 
" hitherto always been equal, discontent most in- 
" eviubly anse, and._if_the overs eas allowance is 
" limited "to men recruited in England or to met) oT~ 
" English domicile, invidious comparisons would be 
" made. If on the other hand, the overseas allow- 
** ance is paid to mo mimt to a large auiber of Indian* 

" who have never been out of India. It will be reduced 
"to an absurdity " That is the reason, mx. for the 
increased pay which was granted to the Accounts 
and Audit service. That is about emoluments. 
Then comas the question of leave. Under the old 
rules we of the superior services obtained the benefits 
of European service leave rules. Now. the leave- 
rules have been divided into ordinary end special 
leave rules, the special leave rules applying to non- 
Aaiatics. We have been debarred from all its 
privileges. An Indian of the Indian Civil Service 
of the rank of a commissioner himself will get in 
India only four months* leave on full pay. but his 
subordinates, even his heed clerk, if he happens to 
be a non-Asiatic, will get eight months Iseve on full 
pay. This u not dignified for the Indian officer*, 
and wr suffer a good deal in prestige, on account of 
that Then again, the question of medical attendance, 
sir A European gets all his medical, surgical and 
nursing charges at s private hospital paid by Govern¬ 
ment. We do not get a single pice. sir. We have got 
to pay those ourselves. To consult a dentist or any 
other kind of specialist a European get* travelling 
allowance from his own station to Calcutta or any 
other place where such attendance can be had. We 
do not get that. sir. Not only that, then family 
gets the travelling allowance also. We do not get 
anythin*: of that kind. These thing* were unknown 
in my time, when I was in active mrvice. They 
came in onlv one and a half years ago. 

28V. .Sir Han Sinfti C.vm . They were ail un¬ 
known before the 1-ee Commiawn ?—These rules 
were issued by the Government of Bengal in 1OT7 
onlv. about one and a half year? apo. 

21*0. Tht Chairman . I want you to think, 
because you are an experienced officer of the service 
and therefore 1 attach great importance to your 
suggestions. I want you to think what is the sort of 
provision which vou would suggest should be inserted 
in the Government of India Act > —We want equalisa¬ 
tion of our position. There is another thing—the 
famih pension fund which does not cost Government 
a single pice The Lee Commission strongly re¬ 
commended that it should be extended to Indian* 
as well as Europeans. It has been extended to ah 
Europeans, but Indians have still been debarred 
in spite of the recommendation of the Lee Commission. 
Now. sir. the Last and biggest point is that we are 
not*yiven qpportumties to show our merit, although 
nom inall y aii posts are open to Indians and Europeans 
alike in every service except ooe. that is to say, 
the Indian Medical Service, where they ha w goo * 
further than in the other services and reserved certain 
posts for Europeans only. For instance, pro feasor - 
ships in colleges and prindpalship* of m edical schools 
and colleges have been reserved. 

2V1. Tkt Chairman : I am afraid I have not 
quite followed you. Do you my thai. for instance 
professorships m ooHeges fa* India are reserved 
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Sir Abdtlktrim Gkunmvi : I discovered that a 
certain post like that was reserved for Europeans. 
That is a fact. « 

292. Tkt Chairman . - What about the principal- 
ships ? 

Sir Abdelherim Gktunavi : Yes, the principalships 
of medical' colleges. There is a list which 1 saw- 
in the department while 1 was a minister showing 
-that these posts were reserved for Europeans. 

The Witness (Mr. De) . But 1 am talking of the 
other services, because the Indian Medical Service 
men are not allowed to become members of our 
Association and 1 am not in a position to speak about 
them. 1 only spoke about that incidentally. Hut 
in the other services all posts are normally open to 
everybody. Yet, we are debarred from the higher 
administrative posts, the posts in which a man can 
show tis merit. We do not get them. \Ye have 
mentioned a number of tiiero-m our m t nw r md inTi. 

293 1'hr Chairman . Is it you view thatAherr ought 
tu be a clause m the Government of India Act which 
deal* with that point *—Well, sir. we want something 
like the declaration contained in ^Juren Victoria's 
proclamation that really, actually and in practice— 
not unlv in writing—there should be no distinction 
made between Indian officers and European officers 
in any way. 

294. Sir iiari S mg A ; You have the pro¬ 

clamation now. W'hv do vou want it again It 
is not acted on. You see these differences of pay. 
leave, medical attendance, family {tensions and 
pass.tges There is this discriminatory treatment 

21*5. Thr Chairman : Mr. !>e, you have developed 
your main points t —Yes. sir. May I say, sir. one 
word in regard to our position. As Indian citizens 
we anxiously desire further advance in the constitu¬ 
tional reforms, and as a My we will strive our utmost 
to work them loyally and without any rrscrvatipn 
whatever. We place ourselves unreservedly in the 
hands of the reformed legislatures and of the ministers 
in whom we place our complete trust. Our point, 
however, is this. We know that the European 
Officers' Association want to safeguard their interests 
bv provisions m the Act. \Yr do nnt want anything 
of the kind, but we cannot with sclf-rcsprrt and 
efficiency serve the reformed constitution if our 
position is put markedly inferior to that uf our 
European colleagues. So, sir, we now demand, and 
will continue to demand, that our jiosition is made the 
same as it was in the old days Iwfore the Reforms. 
Then there was no difference between a European 
and an Indian jn the services 

290. 5ir .bt'im !-vnr»i: : Mr. Dc. you suggest that 
the solarv ol K>I .590 a month in the services you 
represent should t>e the same for Europeans and 
Indians '—In the services we represent we live like 
Europeans ami our expenses arc the same. 

2U7 Do you recollect a resolution that was tabled 
m the council o* State once by an Indian —I do not 
want to mention bi> name—who holds a very re¬ 
sponsible post now. ami this gentleman was of opinion 
that the civil service is too highly paid. So he tabled 
resolution to this cfrcct that i«i- with the exception 
of Governors or Lieutenant Governors, the pay 
of the indian Civil Service should l>e reduced by 25 
per cent., and (b. having arrived at tins pay. the pay 
of the European members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be increased by 25 per cent ; or in other words, 
the object of the resolution was to keep the pay of 
the Europeans on the present basis, but to reduce 
the pay of the Indians. In suggesting tms reduced 
pay for Indians this gentleman made it clear that 
one had to make allow ances in the case of European 
officers lor the extra expenses involved in their 
having to send up their children to England ior 
study, in meeting the cost of illness, and so on. 
That was his view. M ill you subscribe to his view ? 
No, sir. 

298. Mr. Kikabkai Premckand: You say that 
the specialists employed in higher appointments 


involving special skill may be paid higher emoluments, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

299. In all vocations specialists should get special 
pay ?—Quite so, sir. 

800. Then, consistent with your self-respect you 
would not object to accept a lower salary when you 
are appointed to a lower post ? —Jio, sir. But what 
1 wanted to point out was that if you want to bring 
a specialist cm a special pay, do not surreptitiously 
introduce him into our cadre afterwards on a much 
higher pay. 

301. But if a specialist is necessary' *—He comes 
under his contract ,if he is necessary, and he is 
paid accordingly, nut afterwards suddenly he is 
introduced into our cadre above our heads although 
he i-> a much junior man. 

302. He may Ixr necessary for Government for a 
}>eriod i —Well, he can lx* brought under another 
contract for that period ; that is how sjieciuhst> 
are entertained. 

303. j-urther on you say on page 88;—"The 
" recognition by the Government of the principle 
" that a certain prujiortion of British element 
" in the administrative machinery is essential," 
and so on ; in view of that recognition and 
m .view of the standard of living of European 
officers, is it not just to show some consideration ti> 
them and remunerate them on a higher level ?— 
I have no quarrel with the proposition, sir, that they 
should l« given a living wage, but we lielong to 
the same services and have got to live in the same 
way 

31H. They have a higher standard of living ' — 
That, 1 deny altogether, sir. It is not so. 

303. .Sir 11 an SingA Gou* : Mr. De, it is not a 
fact that the Indian National Congress and other 
public bodies in this country have been pressing for 
I mil animation of all tiie services on the ground, amongst 
other reasons, that for Indian services the Indians 
are cheaper than Lurojiean-. >—They have 


307. You now wish tr» equalise your status with 
recard to pay with Europeans * —Yes, sir. as wc had 
always before 

3UH Then the advantage vou have of living 
indigenous products of vour country and serving 
vour country troin patriotic motives disapjiears. 
If you arc given the same salary and emoluments as 
Europeans, you reduce your label to that of a paid 
mercenary. Are you prepared to accept that 
{Kjsitmn •—Me do. whether you call, us mercenaries 
or bv anv other epithet M> accept that. 

301* I should have thought that as public and 
patriotic men serving our motherland vou should 
have l>een prepared to work on a smaller salarv and 
would lint demand the high solan which is paid to 
imported labour?—When Swaraj comes, if all 
salaries arc reduced, we will readily accept what is 
offered 

310 Hut your complaint at present is that there 
is no Swarai When Swaraj comes you are prepared 
t<> sene on a low salary. Do I take it that that will 
W a happy augury for the advent of Swaraj, and 
that we shall get Mr. I)e and the other members of 
his Association to work for the motherland on a 
lower salary -—My point is not the amount of salary. 

I am not complaining of our lower or higher expenses. 

1 am only complaining of the differential treatment. 

• ••••••• 

312. As regards your complaint that .vou have 
not cot tilt same op j>ort unities for occupying 
administrative and higher posts as Europeans, that 
is due to the fact that all the administrative posts, 
axe m the hands of Europeans r— Unfortunately, 
that is so, sir. The people who select us are 
Europeans. 

313. And they, naturally, wish to select one of 
their own brethren in India ?—Without attributing 
any motive on their own part. I fed it a only natural. 
Unconsciously, his feeling must be this, that if a' 
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Fc-'T-'in whn is the bead of the department says 
tb*r iriians are fit for his post, it necessarily follows 
that tberr would 1 -e no room for him. 

314 . One more question and I have done. The 
memtyrrs of the European Association want safe¬ 
guards against any constitutional change in the 
country as rc-eard* their pay, promotion and pension 
to certain apj•ointments. IJr» you put forward a 
similar claim or will you be satisfied with the 
retormed C«ovrr:v.ent and the constitution as will 
be Riven to th:- i untry ?—Having decided that as 
vms of India w; cannot demand any such thing : as 
I have -.ud before, we place ourselves un- 

nMnrtliv in tbi hands of the ministers. 

315 Tfjci. • ive no apprehension whatever?— 
\.*ne wh.de*. rr But the only thing we want 
safrguardrd >*\ Act is that our position should 

ir* no w.t\ tie inferior to that of our European 
C i illeag !!*•■* 


3‘J- Sir t ! ari Sinfk Gour : Mr. I^e. yon ha\-e 
uni tli.it th~ Indian Civil Service is the highest paid 
service jr th<- world, and that men who pass the same 
examination when they go to Ceylon and Malaya 
get niu'.'h Irsi salary ?—Yes, and also in the Home 
Civil h«-rv ire 

323. Ithat not establish the point that I 
wanted to bring out that Europeans in India should 
get lev. .m .1 not that you should get more ?— 
1 do ; if you reduce their salary, you reduce 

Our* also, but do not make any difference and point 
out to us as an inferior class of officers. In 1898, 
I had the s.jne advantages as my European col¬ 
league* *r *..-r Indian Civil Service, but now all these 
innovation- have been brought in, and the civilian 
»bo is of Af. Asiatic domicile is now considered to 
he an infer;. * being. 

224 Tie i k airman » • • You may just 
tcii m** rh'-s# rwo things. In your lone cxjcricncc as 
« niemfwr * : the Indian Civil Service, and many of 


whom might have beau Indians, was the ncht i - 
appeal to the Secretary of Stair :-r in fact exerrised 
by an Indian who is a memt*-r of the Indian Civi; 
Service ?—Well, I do not know if there has been 
any sort of punafrments in re-.rud to which any 
Indian Civil Servant had to ap.-d 

825. I might tell you that t’l-r-? h.-.\ r ni.inv. 
many cases?—Not to mj kriiw.ri ge, -.r Or. 
various occasions we have ser.: in ni«.-i,i-.''r;ai>. to the 
Secretary of State for redress of our grievances. 

82(1. You are misunderstanding my question. I 
am referring to the fact that under the Government 
of India Act no officer who belongs to the All-India 
service and who was appointed by the Secretary of 
State can be dealt with adversely without his having 
a right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, 
and I wondered whether your own information was 
such as tn enable you tn tell me whether or not that 
right of appeal was ever exercised i>y~an Indian 
member of the Civil Service ?—No ap{x*al has been 
made to my knowledge, sir. 

827. Then the other thing I want to ask you is 
this. Is it your view in fact that an Indian who 
is a memtjcr of the Indian Civil Service has the same 
level of expenses to meet as a European who come* 
out here and sen es for twenty or twenty-five years ?—- 
Yes, certainly, sir. and usually it is more, became an 
Indian has got to have a house to live with his family, 
while a European generally lives in the club and 
spends about R 38 OO a month. 

328 I was interested to know that. I see your 
view. You say that in the case of two officers living 
in the same station, one Indian and the other 
European, the expenses which the European officer 
who has come from a distance evidently incurs will 
not fairly be more than the expenses which the 
Indian officer incurs ?—Yes, sir. 

829. You follow, of course, that in that case, if 
the services are to be Indianised. there is no economy 
to be realised from that at all. for the expenses in 
the two cases will f»c the same ?—No. 
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On behalf of The All-Bengal NMandnAiucuttoa, 
ud also, the Nunmdia Comm unity of Bengal, 
I beg to submit the subjoined Memorandum for your 
coosideratioa. 't beg also to itate that owirfg to 
shortness of time we are not in a position to submit 
a detailed statement of the whole matter under 
enquiry, specially, with regard to those with which 
we. as a body, are vitally concerned. I hope, how¬ 
ever, to submit in detail the views of the Association 
wit If regard to the same by the end of May neat. 

It is desirable. 1 hope, to state our position as a 
community in the province of Bengal. The Asso¬ 
ciation consists of members of the Namaaudra 
Community including those, who by education and 
culture have understood their position as a com¬ 
munity. and have come to think for themselves and 
also for the community, and have.thus claimed to 
4w — their-n ti tnr n l -leaders. ‘The Association is thus 
a political laxly taking cognisance of matters 
relating to State. It also works in reference to 
social, educational and economical matters as well. 

It may not be out of-place here to indicate the 
position that the community occupies in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal front the point of view of its 
numerical strength. The total population in this 
I*residency is 47.5frj.441S, Of these 25,481.(124 are 
Muhammadans ; the re?t are non-Muhammadans. 
These again include Hindus, Christians, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Parsees. Jains, etc. There are 190 castes in 
Bengal, under the term Hindu. The Hindu does 
not indicate any homogeneous race. There is hardly 
any community of interest between one caste anil 
another because of the special posting that one 
occupies in relation to others in this country. 
Amongst the Depressed classes themselves there is 
some community of interests in political, educational 
and economical matters. As a few castes of the 
Hindus have received a lair education they have 
grnujxxl themselves together for all practical purposes 
And the rest because of their backwardness of educa¬ 
tion have lagged themselves Ixdiind and are now put 
under the term ’* Depressed classes *’ fliuckward 
classes). Under the former group arc generally 
classed, the Nalioshakh* and other intermediate 
classes l*esides the three prominent castes, the 
Brahmins, the Yaidyas. the Kavasthas. whose number 
is alxmt 2H millions in this IVesidcnry. The 
Namasudras alone nunilwr about 2’ I millions in 
this 1‘residency Thr total numltcr of the Impressed 
classes in Bengal is -about 12 millions. 

The interests of this community can never lv 
represented by another caste, as the-interests arr 
of ronflicting nature owing to the construction of 
the present Hindu society. Past experience, has 
confirmed this view. Various misrepresentations 
have I'een made to the (Government from tune to 
time in the name of the Hindus, while regard lx*ing 
had to the existing farts, social conditions, and 
specially to the differences obtaining in educational 
and political matters, these persons should have 
spokrn for themselves only and should not hair 
assumed the position of the " heaven-hum guardians 
of the masses. 

The literacy of Bengal is one of the wonders of 
the world. It appears that the literacy of the 
Brahmins is 48 per cent, and that of the Yaidyas 
65 per cent, and that of the Kavasthas 41 per cent. 
It is a matter of history that for reasons known to 
them these communities practically shut the doors 
of schools against the members of the Impressed 
classes during the pre-British Rule in* India, when 
the Government of the Province was practically 
in their hands. Even under the British Rule there 
are many schools and institutions where the boys of 
the Depressed classes are not admitted. This'onlv 
explains the poor percentage of literacy of the 
Namaaudra community in the present moment ; 
and it is only 8 per cent. The literacy of other 
D ep r es s e d classes in Bengal ia even leas than that 
number. The piogra a that these coruxnunities 
have been able to make, it must be agreed by one and 


all. is doe to British Role. The literacy thus indicated 
only means the capacity of a person to sign his name. 

We beg in conclusion, to state that in support of 
the Memorandum, we will also adduce teal evidence. 
We shall supply the names and addresses of the 
gentlemen later on and the same will.reach the office 
of the Commission before the 1st of June next. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sin, 

, RASIK LAL BISWAS. 

Hony. Joint Secretary, 

On behalf of The All-Bengal Namaaudra Association. 


_ MEMORANDUM _ 

t. litpresentation. 

(a) The basis of franchise 

Franchise should be based on population and 
not on any pr o perty cir educational quali¬ 
fication ; that is to say that every adult 
male member should he entitled to vof?. 
Note. —Owing to property qualification, as 
exists under the present system 
only 1 per cent, of the people have 
been given thr right iu vote. 

(fi) Methods of election :— 

(;; Representation uri legislative bodies 
should be made directly by the people 
or electorates.—there being no inter¬ 
mediary. 

(ti) Election should hr made by ballot. 

(tn) Polling areas should be made as small as 
possible—the jxilling booth should be 
within two miles from the distant part 
of the area. 

(.-) Methods of representation :— 

li) To secure due representation of the 
existing conflicting interests every 
community should be given a definite 
numlicr of representatives in the 
legislative bodies, including all local 
self-governing institutions, in pro¬ 
jection to the population of each with 
respect to the total nunilier of members 
in these bodies. No member of a 

allowed to represent the Depressed 
classes. In view of this there is no 
necessity tn give any special scat igr 
the protection of any particular or 
economic interest. 

Nominations:— 

The number of nominated members 
should be reduced as far as possible. 

(>f the officials only those who are at 
the head of difierent departments and 
officers who are in direct charge of 
the respective offices should be nom¬ 
inated in the legislative bodies. As 
regards non-officials only experts to 
advise the legislatures or the Govern¬ 
ment or members for the unrepresented 
interests may be nominated. 

2 Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(i) There should be village union consisting of 
one big village or some small villages. 
The village Union Boards should be elected 
by the adult male residents of the villages, 
in) There should be a District Board at the 
District headquarters, the members of 
which also should be directly elected by 
the same electors as’that of the Union 
Boards. 

4 . The Provincial Gov ernm ent. 

*{*) At the head of the provincial Government 
there should be a Governor appointed from 
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England, and be should be ex-officio 
president of the executive and legislative 
councils. 

(ii] The humber of ministers should be the same 
as that of the members of the executive 
council. 

(m) In every p ro vi nce there should he one and 
only one legislative body. No s e co nd 
chamber is desirable at present. 

(it) The provincial legislative council should 
consist of the members of the Governor's 
executive council and of the members 
elected and nom in ated. 

(«) The number of the mem ben of the provincial 
councils should be increased. In Bengal 
it should be made 800, of which not more 
than 80 b e nom ina ted (officials and noo- 
officials). Every two hundred thousand 
people (not voters) should be represented 
by one member. 

(si) As the facts stand tt» members of the 
executive council should not be respon¬ 
sible to the legislatures. 

(*u) There should be six members in the executive 
council, of these three should be E uropeans 
and three Indians. Of these again one 
should be chosen from amongst the De¬ 
pressed classes. 

These members should be nominated by the 
Governor and appointed by His Majesty. 
In the case of Europeans, the rule of 
twelve years’ residence in India should 
be kept to, and in the case of the Indians, 
university qualifications along with public 
activities should be regarded as n ee wea r y 
qualifications. ' 

(pin) Minuter* should be made individually 
and collectively responsible for the due 
administration of the departments placed 
under the charge of each to the legis¬ 
latures. 

(is) Ministers and the member* of the executive 
council should have joint deliberations 
with the Governor for the settlement of 
their policy. 

(s) More departments should be placed in the 
charge of the minister* than have been 
done at pr esent. Specially the Depart- 
■ merits of Land Revenue and Irrigation 
should be transferred. 

(si) Provincial autonomy is out of the question 
at the present. 

(xii) Funds for the administration of the Reserved 
and Transferred subjects should be ear¬ 
marked. and shown as such in the annual 
budget. The needs of the nation-building 
departments should be kept in view in 
the distribution of funds. 

6 Central Coi<ernmnit. 

(i) At the head of the constitution there should 
be a Governor-General appointed from 
England and he should be ex-officio 
president of the executive and the central 
legislative councils. 

(ii) There should be eight other members of the 
executive council, of whom four should 
be Europeans and four should be Indians ; 

" and of these again one at least should be 
a member of the Depressed classes. 

(ifi) These members should be nominated by the 
■Governor-General and appointed by His 
Majesty. 

(») Members of the executive council should 
not be m ad e responsible to the legislatures 
in the present moment. 

(•) Council of State should be * alto¬ 

gether and there should be one Geifoal 
Ind ian Legislative body. 


(pi) The Central Legislative body should consist 
of the members of the Governor- g ener al * 
executive council and members elected 
and. nominated. 

(tu) The number of the mem bars of the Central 
Legislative body should" be ^—nrrf to 
MO. Of these .not more thaa SO 
be nominated (officials and noo-uffidak). 
_ (piit) The electors of the provincial legislatures 
•boidd elect tie member, ot the Central 
Legislative body. 

7. Conti* and Judiciary. 

The courts and the judiciary be ee 

constituted by legislation that than m a y 
be representatives of diff er e n t com¬ 
munities on these in order that the 
-people may have confidence in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

10. Services. 

(i) Appointments to the Indian Civil Service aiid 
other all-India services should be made 
in India by a central service* commission 
on the nomination of the Provincial 
Governments in their appointment De¬ 
partments. 

(it) The Central Services Commissioo shoedd 
cons i st of Indian and European non- 
officials, presided over by a European 
member of Governor-General’* executive 
council. 

(tit) There should at least beehive members 
• of the Depressed classes on the Central 
Services Commission. 

- (in) Appointments should be made from amongst 
the qualified candidates of the different 
communities in prop o r ti on to their 
numerical strength. 

(v) At the first instance candidates of the 
De p ressed classes and others, including 
Muhammadans, should Only be appointed 
until and unless an equalisation of these 
classes is secured to those who have 
already filled these services. 

(t>i) As regard the provincial services, appoint¬ 
ments should be made by a Provincial 
Services Commissioo consisting of Indian 
and European non-officials, an d p res id ed 
over by the European member of 
Governor's executive council in charge 
of the appointment department. 

(tii) These appointments should be made on 
the nominations o( the divisional com¬ 
missioners. 

(wii) For the next ten years these appointments 
should be made from amongst the De¬ 
pressed classes to obtain an equalisation 
of their number to those of others who 
have hitherto filled all these offices. 

(ax) The term “ efficiency ” and *' competition ” 
are absolutely misnomers, and have 
absolutely no scope in public services. 

(x) The superior services should not be Indian- 
ised any more without securing a proper 
number of the members of the D epres s e d 
classes in propor t ion to their numerical 
strength in these services. 

11. Growth of Education. 

As stated m the introduction the literacy of Bengal, 
as also in the whole of India is, so to say, one of the 
wonders of the world. Indian Society is so con¬ 
structed that by the autocracy of the few not only 
economic and other movements have been retarded, 
but educational movements and a general advance¬ 
ment in that direction have been absolutely hampered. 
The poor percentage of literacy is a miracle, and 
should be an eye-opener to those who really think 
of any political p i o gr f e for India. The few castes 
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that have hitherto been, able to Mcun the State 
patronage, including even the landed aristocracy 
(who received a boon in the shape of permanent 
settlement in Bengal in 17M). have not employed any 
of their powers either for the Government or for the 
people. An4 no more powers should be given to 
these few without securing a proper safety for the 
millions and millions of illiterate people in India. 
We suggest therefore, that:— 


ft) Elementary education should be made free 
and compulsory. 

(ii) Expenditure for this purpose should be 
made by taxation of a fixed sum (certain 
percentage in the rupee) on the surplus 
revenue that 'remains with the landlord 
on payment of Government does. 


Supplementary Statement submitted on behaU o! the All-Bengal Hamasudra. 

Association. 


\ ou -will be pleased to find that in that letter of explains to some extent the situation that no proper 
ours, we have tried to give you an idea of the position—demand could tie made by these millions of dumb 


<»f th«^community in so far as its social, educational 
and jfmtical aspects are concerned. It may not"be 
out of place, we venture to think, that we should 
try and give a true indication of the caste system 
Chat obtains, in this country' and how the said fact 
deyrmihes not only the social and educational 
conditions of the people, but their political conditions 
as well. It is. no doubt, difficult for even one living 
in this country to realise truly the situation that is 
created by the *’ caste." It is. therefore, still more 
difficult for one who has had no opportunity of living 
in this country and of coming into direct contact 
with the facts and circumstance* created by it 
We desure, therefore, to reaffirm the view which is 
the result of past experience, that a man ts bnn 
ttilh kisjastr and dies utth Am caste in India. We 
have known and seen of many instances up to now 
where the simple fact that a man is bom in a particular 
caste has not only debarred him from having his 
true and just share in various branches ol the State 
Administration, but lias also debarred him from a 
little self-realisation through education, for which 
there has not tieen anv obstacle in any part of the 
civilised world, but for which there arc various 
obstacles created and introduced in this caste-ridden 
country. It would Ik a lamentable mistake to 
suppose that with a little concession in favour of 
the people who occupy a liackward jKJsition on 
account ol their being oppressed through caste, 
the difference that exists between members of one 
caste and those of another may lie wiped out. for 
the fact is significant that In social and political 
matters there may be-some - community of interests 
between the members of a caste coming under the 
general term. " Hindu,” and those who are outside 
the said term—say, for example, the Muhammadans— 
while there is hardly any community of interests 
Iwtwecn members of one caste ami those of another 
coining under the same term, ** Hindu.” in their 
social and political and even in educational matters. 
It is indeed a fact that in various social observances 
the social servant who serves a Brahmin also serves 
a Muhammadan, but that social servant does not 
serve any member of a Backward or Depressed 
classes, of whom the Kamasudras are by far the 
largest, although coming under the same generic 
term, “ Hindu.” We desire, therefore, to assert 
once again the simple fact that the term, " Hindu ” 
does not connote any homogeneous race It is 
difficult to indicate any reason for this difference in 
situation, but the fact is that it does exist We 


fieopie lor their true and just share in the Administra¬ 
tion of the country ; but we venture to submit that 
this ojudition makes the position of an impartial 
Government very serious in its dispensation of 
justice and patronage. We make bold to submit 
with regret that Government of the country, although 
making impartial and just pronouncements from 
time to time with regard to its attitude towards 
these millions of people, have not been able to carry 
out the said utterances into action. — 

We may be permitted to record our agreement 
in accepting generally the pronouncement made by 
the Lite Secretary of State for India in Council, on 
the 20th August, 1917. in connection with the 
Indian constitutional changes. The same was fol¬ 
lowed by a personal tour of his. along with H.E. 
The Viceroy, with an object of acting and studying 
for themselves the various aspects of the said 
constitutional questions, by receiving the views of 
diflerent bodies of people’ in India We do not 
desire to indicate in detail how, through the interven¬ 
tion and ill-advice of several caste-ridden Indians, 
the millions of Indians were prevented from not 
only having had any opportunity to submit their 
points of view with regard to the said matter before 
the said enquiring Commission, but that tbey^were 
also prevented from submitting, even in writing, 
their views about such a momentous issue affecting 
their interests to a very considerable degree. We 
may be permitted to note with regret that we cannot 
approve of the attitude taken up by some of the 
then ofttrtsfct of the Government in respect to this 
matter. We would, therefore, very respectfully 
ask the Commission that they would be pleased to 
make it a point to give each and even' one of those 
desirous of presenting their views before it a patient 
hearing. 

If we have lieen able to follow the said pronounce¬ 
ment of the 20th August. 1917, we find that jt was 
declared by it that the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government was that of the increasing asso c iation 
of Indians in even* branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India. So far as the 
question of appointment is concerned it is a fact 
that the same has gone to the few of the Indians to 
the great prejudice of the millions of people even in 
the Lower Dep artm ents of various branches of the 
Administration for which there were many qualified, 
candidates from amongst the members of the 


would respectfully suggest, therefore, that in dealing 
with this aspect of the question and in recommending 
the changes, if any. the Commission would do well 


to consider and see that any such thing may not 
strengthen the hands of the few to the great prejudice 
and the detriment of the interests of the majority 
the illiterate, poor Backward or Depressed classes 
be^ our past experience in various matters, 
pcuwtted to submit that want of proper 
jaewaie^ u - very poor percentage of 




ua«t more particularly 
Dqwied classes. 


Depressed Classes, and more especially from the 
Namasudra Community. There wax no "just and 
true consideration made of the candidates from these 
classes for the said appointments. On the contrary, 
methods have been invented in the name of the 
rules by which these candidates have been practically 
debarred from having their just share, not to talk 
of anv true and proportionate share in the Administra¬ 
tion. It is also regrettable that the local authorities 
have rig"**— 1 their assent to the said course, although 
we Venture to submit that there has been r> 
justification for the same. 




SELECTIONS FROM MEMORANDA AND ORAL EVIDENCE BY KON-OFYTCIALS (PAST H). ** 


Aix-Buicjx Xamasudka Association. [ Con&msIL 


So Car as the question of the proper representation 
of the masses upon the Legislature is concerned, 
certain relaxation of the former rules was no doubt 
suggested in order that a large section of tire Indian 
people might feel that they had their representatives 
on these Legislative bodies. Bat the rales framed for 
holding 'the elections of these Legislative bodies have 
been so inadequate and imperfect that the main 
object which lay behind the said pronouncement far 
the gradual development of the self-governing 
institutions, with a view to progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India, has not been 
achieved to the extent to which it ought to have 
been, if not baffled, in more cases than one. 

It is liigh time now that every adult male member 
should be given the right to franchise without any 
ic s t i i l l io n w ha t s oever . It has b ee n —s o eve n with 
the modifications introduced into the rules of election, 
that aU»ut two per cent, of the total population have 
been given the right to vote. There, are various 
circumstances which may be taken as explaining t his 
unfortunate condition of this country. Of the 
several qualifications4aid down for any one to have 
a right to vote, those of payment of revenue or income 
tax, or a special qualification far a special con¬ 
stituency are absolutely outside the scope of an 
average Indian, much less to talk of a member of the 
Depressed Classes, of whom the Namasodnui are by 
far the largest. The only qualifications which arc 
possible for them to avail themselves of in the 
matter of election are those of actual payment of a 
chowkidari tax of Rs2/- or of payment of a cess of 
Re 1/- on the annual rent or payment of Re I/- as 
municipal tax. The figures quoted aboue show as a 
matter of fact that even with these modifications a 
very insignificant ‘portion of the people have been 
given the so-called privilege to elect their repre¬ 
sent* tivm on the Legislative bodies. We are 
extremely sorry* to indicate, in view of the aforesaid 
facts, that the policy which lay behind the said 
pronouncement has not been at all given effect to. 
The only means that we have been able to find after 
the experienc e of these few years since 1021. when the 
Government of India Act of ISItt, was given effect to, 
is to introduce immediately the franchise qn the 
basis of population without any regard to any 
property or fin an ci a l qualifications in order to assure 
the masses of I ndia n s, of whom the Namasudras are 


by far the largest in the Presidency of Bengal, that 
there was a genuine and sincere desire expressed on 
bahali of the Government while making the said 
pronouncement, and that it was never the intention 
of the Government to do otherwise, or to strengthen 
the hands of the few to the great prejudice of the 
millions of dumb people in India. \Ve may be per¬ 
mitted to submit that there is yet a very great 
ttwral respemsibtiity of the Government, to see that 
the interests of the millions are p roperly safeguarded, 
and that the same may not be prejudiced by the 
introduction of any change in the Administration. 

There had been, of late, a movement amongst a 
•mall section of the people in the country for 
extending the voting power to women, or in other 
•teds to do away with the sex disqualifications so 
** th e franchise is concerned. The Government 
y prevailed upon, and an amendment of the rule 
** xsade permitting the women to vote. It was 
teisd only once as regards the Bengal Legislative 
r <Hiiyi L The result does not seem to have been very 
Satisfac tory. for excepting a few cases, the majority 
** ™e women voters, especially in towns, do not 
By occupy a r e sp e cta ble position in society. 

I being had also to the «■«*<«» that obtains as 
°* religion for the observance of strict purdah 
amoogrt the Hinds and Muhammadan 
tw in, this voting power given to the fr> has 
«f no practical use. It will take a long time yet 


, understand 

U „ - • in re spec t to the political admiris- 

yal iW of the country, ud therefore they be 

exacted to be able to take advantage of this chanpe 


in the rules is their favour. Further, when the 
qualifications laid down for one to be a voter have de¬ 
barred over 05 per cent, of the miles to exercise this 
franchise, it will-only be straaga to suppose that their 
women may be able to possess a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion for the purpose. These women have no inde¬ 
pendent means of income, and have got to depend 
upon the income of their male members lor their 
maintenance. We would suggest, therefore, that lor 
years to come it will serve no practical pnr pc— by" 
investing women of this country with the. right of 
franchise. * 

We have indicate d in our Memorandum subm itte d 
previously that election should be made by baflot. The 
method that is still in use has not produced tbe desirod 
or any satisfactory object; lor, the last three elec¬ 
tions show that due to illiteracy, t he voters could not 
decipher the real situation, and hundreds of instances 
occurred when the ballot papers have been rejected 
on account of incorrect or imperfect marking. We 
are sorry, also, to note that t here w as more than one 
instance when the presiding officer and those in 
charge of election at different polling booths were 
not able to go above disho n e sty while marking the 
ballot paper on behalf 0/ an illiterate voter, only 
because of the castes to which there officers, the 
voters, and the candidates, respectively, belong. 
This difficulty, we suggest, may be avoided if there * 
be each separate ballot box of a particular colour for 
each candidate, with his name inscribed on the same ; 
and instead of the present form of ballot paper a card, 
with a men her and the official seal on it, be need. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, which is not very 
uncommon, and to avoid unnecessary delay, it is 
advisable that the votes recorded at any particular 
polling station be counted immediately after the poll 
is over, by the presiding officer, in the presence of 
either the candidates or the agents, and the results 
communicated to the Returning Officer, with the 
ballot papers and other articles in connection there¬ 
with. 

The pay of all the officers, including the Governor, 
Members of the Executive Council. Ministers, Secre¬ 
taries should be reduced to a considerable extent; for 
the revenue should be used more far the benefit of 
the people than for the Heads of the Departments, 
and especially for the reason that the public duties 
that any of these officials should be called upon to 
discharge, and the position that be will occupy 
should be taken ail enough consideration f or rendering 
loyal services to the State and the country. We 
venture to think that there is no country in the 
world, excepting India, where public services yield 
such a highly disproportionate remuneration and 
make the services absolutely top-heavy. 

The Governor of a Province should be at the head 
of the Executive, and will be responsible to the 
Parliament, and also to the Viceroy for the good 
administration of the Province. He will personally 
supervise works of the Reserved Departments for 
which he will be personally accountable to the 
Viceroy, and be will also superintend the works of 
the Transferred Departments. He may advise the 
Ministers in all matters, and in case of difference of 
opinion he may choose another batch of Ministers, or 
dissolve the Council far fresh election in order to know 
the decision of the electorate. To keep the gravity 
of the House, and also to be in touch with the feelings 
of the people he will, when feasible; preside over 
the Council. In his absence the President, elected by 
the House, will preside. All acts with the sanction of 
the Governor be enacted as laws. In case of veto, be 
will send the Bill, by the Legislature, to the 

Viceroy, with a note for his sanction of veto and that 
note will be published on demand. 

The Member* of the Executive Council sh ould be 
recruited for five years from the public men, both o i 
Great Britain anri I ndia It has been seen in more 
than one that British members of the Indi an 
Civil Scree, an nccoont of their living in thin 
country for a long tim* and by comin g into contort 
with only a lection of the people, am mortnDy 
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captured by the kleu of those few people who are AB the M i n is ter s of the Governor-General should 
in the position of social aristocrats. As far the- be recruited from amongst the public men both of 
Ministers, tnr suggestion is, that they should not be India and E ng l a nd . These Ministers will advise the 
taken from the representatives of any special con- GoverponGcneral in all matters, bat their advice 
stitnency. For maladministration, the Legislature may not always be accepted- When the Governor- 
will be empowered to express their disapproval of the General fails to accept the advice of his M i n i st e r s, he 
same by the token cut in their pay, and the pro- will write a note stating reasons of his not accepting 
ceedings of the. Council in respect to this matter the advice, and that note is publishable on d em a nd , 
should be submitted to the Secretary of State for In some matters, social, educational, and legal, the 
India, and the Premier, so that the British Cabinet Governor-General should accept the opinion of the 


may be able to know the details of the administration 
of the provinces by the Members nominated by the 
Governor. Under secretaries of the Ministers should 
be taken from the non-official elected Members of the 
Council, and should be appointed by the Governor 
in consultation with the Chief Minister, under whose 
order th ey may lie removed subject to the approva l 
of the Governor. 

The official heads of the different departments 
should carry out the polit y and order oi the Members 
or Ministers in charge of each of the tleparttnents. 
and Ihuse officers should be liable lor efficient working 
of their departments, and may lie transferred, 
suspended or degraded by the Ministers or the 
Members of the Executive Council with the sanction 
of the Governor. 

Of the subjects that are now reserved, the 
following should be transferred 

1. Education with all its branches, including the 

Universities, except the education of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

2. Tramways within munic tjKilitir-s. 

a. Water supply, irrigation, canals, drainage- 
and embankments, water storage and water 
power. 

4. Famine Tvlicf. 

5. Land Acquisition 

0. Land Revenue administration, with all its 
heads. 

7. Industrial matters 

In a country and in the provinces, where there 
arc ample powers of control in the hands of the 
Governor-General. Governors and other authorities, 
and there arc sufficient provisions of checks and 
holding balances, wc do not find any necessity of a 
Second Chamber. This will not only incur a heavy 
expenditure, but it will also check the pr o gre ss of the 
country. The conservatives, the reactionaries, and 
the aristocrats, who arc always against all sorts of 
social and educational progress of the countrv— 
being in the Upper House will always overthrow the 
popular demands and jxipular relomis. 

Provincial autonomy. Though we are not for 
provincial autonomy, wc shall urge upon the 
authorities to see that the provinces be not starved, 
and their administration suher from want of funds, 
only to meet the expenditure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. As for Bengal, we suggest that the tax on 
jute should be in the hands of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. and be sjwnt for the cause of education, 
sanitation, agriculture and irrigation. 

All the sources of income of a province should Ik* 
in the hands of the IYovincial Government, which 
will, in its turn, contribute a just proportion to the 
Central Government according to its demand. 
Looking to the needs and importance of the depart¬ 
ments. the parse should be divided among the 
Members of the Executive Council and Ministers, 
with an eye to the fact that the nation-building 
deportments do not feci any want of funds. • 

The Governor-Genera] should have the power of 
■ Mpc*i*it e nd ence . direction and control of the Civil 
and Military Government of India. He will also 
carry oat the policy and order of the British Govern- 
mart expressed through the Secretary of State for 
I n di a, lie wifi be responsible to the British Parlia¬ 
ment. fc* the good administration of the country. 
He will administer Central subjects through Ministers, 
who will be responsible to him for the good and 
administration of the departments under 
each of them. 


Assembly. When the opinion of the Assembly 
rJaxhin with the policy of Parliament, the Viceroy, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State far India, 
may veto the bill passed by the Assembly, and he 
will publish his reasons few the satisfaction of the 
people. The Assembly should be taken -as the 
representative body oi the people. 

As there is sufficient power for checks and balances, 
we find no necessity of the Council of State, and we 
humbly urge you to abolish the same immediately. 

The Governor-General will personally look into the. 
working of the Provincial Governments as well as 
the administration of the Central subjects. All the 
heads of the departments should be personally 
accountable for the efficient working of their depart¬ 
ments to the Ministers in charge of those depart¬ 
ments. When the Legislatures will see that the 
working of a particular department is not going on 
efficiently, or on a good line, they may express their 
disapproval of the same by token cuts, and also by 
refusing the salary of the Minister or Ministers who 
are in charge of that department. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Governor-General, the Premier 
will restore the salary or the required money. By 
this the Cabinet will have a chance to see the working 
of the Government in particular matters. But if the 
Legislatures refuse the grant or the salary successively 
for three times, that grant or the salary should not be 
restored in order to respect the opinion of the people's 
representatives. To this extent the Executive will 
be responsible to the Legislatures. The Governor- 
General will appoint from the non-official members 
of the Assembly the Under-Secretaries of his Ministers 

delation between Central and Provincial subjects :— 

Of the Central subjects, we suggest especially that 
Ports. Customs Duties. Cotton E x cis e Duties, Income 
Tax and jute Tax should be under the control of the 
Provinces, and the Provinces will contribute to the 
Central Government the sum required every year. 
Meston Settlement should not be revived, and no 
other settlement is necessary. At the request of the 
Viceroy, the Provincial Governments will contribute 
in their r espe c tive share the money required by the 
Viceroy. 

Law and order, justice and defence of India should ‘ 
be id the hands of the Governor-General, and the 
Governors, and they will be responsible to the British 
Parliament for these matters. As far as possible the 
Government will try to accept the advice or opinion 
of the people expressed through Legislatures. The 
Government will see that all these should be used for 
the Indians, and not for the Empire. 

Up till now. the Government is following the 
policy of conservatism, and is almost always constantly 
and systematically opposing almost all sorts of social 
reforms demanded by the progre ssi ve Indians. The 
Government should change its policy, and always 
leave the matters in the hands and opinion of the 
Indians. The Government members will be allowed 
to vote according to their personal and individual 
choice. The Government, instead of going back. 
Should always keep pace with the idea of the people, 
and help the Indian people to come out of all sorts of 
superstitious old ideas. 

Instructions have been given by the Home Govern¬ 
ment to the Indian Government, and also by the 
Viceroy and the Governors, to'their Ministers, to 
give special protection to the classes who, from their 
lack of education and material advantages or from 
any cither causes, especially rely upon the protectin g 
of the Government, and cannot rely upon their 
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countryman, and to take facial care for the ameliora¬ 
tion of their conrlrtiona. But we regret to note that 
no each p rotec t i o n has been given, or care has been 
taken for the amelioration of these Depressed, or bore 
correctly the Oppre a u i, Classes The Government 
is busy to see the claims of the agitators fulfilled, and 
the happiness of the happier mare increased. 

We venture to state that the British Government, 
on whom we look not only as oar prot e c tor , but also 
as the God sent deliverers of our misery, thought it 
insignificant, while enacting the Government of 
India Act of 1919, to take into consideration the 
claims and miseries of the D epres s ed Classes, and 
made no provision for the safeguard of these unfor¬ 
tunate people. How ludkarftis it is that in that Act 
only one rep r e sen tative was suggested of so many 
people, numbering about one third of the total 
population' bf “the province, and that also is by 
nomination, while other c lasses who have been 
occupying all the seats of the council by election, 
with as many as five more seats by nomination. 
While the employers have got the right of sending a 
Urge number of representatives, the labouring classes 
have got only two members by nomination. The 
land-holders, or rammdars,.have got a special favour 
of sending from special c o nstitu e n cy five of their 
men, in addition to about 7ft more from the genera] 
constituencies. Over and above these, many of 


their men come in by nomination. As for the 
Assembly, the Depremed Classes knew pot no right 
to send their men. Even toe aamtoatiocis are made 
-from the climes who Kav*^ already cgptnred the 
central legislative bodjea, and am Moods of the 
high officials or Ministers. Only for an excuse of the 
Statutory Royal Commission owe gentleman from 
the Depressed Chew has been nominated to the 
Assembly this time; It is still more Indicrous that 
the members of the Noo-deprsased Claeses have been 
eligible to rep res ent the Depressed Climes. 

We now humbly beg of the r to see that 
the British Government should issue instructions, in 
the line of the Instrument of Instr u ctions issued to the 
Indian Government in the Act of 1919, and also make 
provision to carry the Instructions into action. 

We humbly beg to impress upon the Commission 
that we hive right to live as others do, “and ler our 
works be done by ourselves. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit that we propose 
to tender oral evidence m support of the Memorandum 
on behalf of the All-Bengal Namasudra Association, 
and the Namasudra Community of Bengal. It was 
so resolved unanimously at a recent meeting of the 
members and the thinking leaders of the c om mu nit y. 
We have unanimously ejected for this puipooe Mr. 
MukLinda Behary Mu Hick, M.A., B.L., of No. 89, 
Badreedas Temple Street, Calcutta. 
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In submitting the enclosed wntten statement we 
should like to make it clear that wr have not put our 
suggestion regarding the several matters under 
enquiry by the Commission. We are of opinion 
that it is essential for us to submit in as clear terms 
as possible and it is no less important for the 
Commission to realise the true position tliat the 
Depressed Classes occupy in the country !>o far 
as the details are concerned, we hope to make the 
same clear by our oral evidence which we teiidrr in 
support, as aiso in amplification of the written 
statement submitted herewith 

At the same time, we should here like to shite 
. that we have had an opjxjrt unity of discussing the 
matters under enquiry |»y tlu- ( oniniissiun with the 
memb ers of the Committee apjHuntrd by the All 
Bengal NvilnusUiJra Askji utuili to draft their written 
statement and We liuve also had op|*oriunity of 
looking into their suggestions We mi hum tliat u e 
are m general agreement with the suggestions made 
by them and we adopt thr same generally for the 
present We unly irave leave to lie allowed in 
furnish details by oral evidence at the time of enquiry 
later on 

The Depressed Classes form more tfian 5H j»cr tent, 
of the Hindu imputation of Bengal According to 
last census thru numt*er is ] 14 millions 1 he 
Namasudras are Uie most prominent class amongst 
them, numlieritig in W 21 Tliev have 

made vigorous, steady and successful tight for the 
self-elevation Aimuai rimfervmvs are held to right 
their wrongs ami advance their rights '1 hev are 
the second Hindu caste in liengal. the (‘hast Kaikota 
(Kahisval alone living more numerous. They are m 
greatest Strength m the districts o! Jandpur 
lia» kargonj. Dana. Khulna lesson, and part- of 
Mynietisingh. Tip|KTa and I’olma They have 
imjiroveil tncir economic i«ositmn m recent years to 
some extent and. perhaps. would have shown Iwlter 
prospects but for the oppression bv their landowners 
and moiir\ lenders 

The expression •* Depressed Classes** has attained 
a jvditical significance which has ln*pn m ha nr is 1 
by the provision of their special though inadequate 
and nominal representation in the legislative 
Council 

Sonic have taken objection to the term. Depressed 
Classes, as the classes included art- not really low or 
m any way infrnr»r tn the «=n-called higher classes 
Given equal opportmutirs tlirv are callable of 
showing equal progres- as has been proved by the 
result o‘> examinations 

7 fir caste system stigma fisc*- these classes as 
ttnt>'wh.il»lrs. as water touched by these 1 lasses of 
is not drunk be the si. called higher classes 
Their very presence in *1 n**ns is said to j*>llutc 
water ami conked f«w»«I T hrv are not allowed to 
enter public temples Mr M 1 Kitter. in " A 
Studv in Ideals.'' says : —" Caste i- another of the 
institutions which bv riiruhtv and tyranm plays a 
considerable part 111 retarding and hindering India s 
advanremrnts t astes in some form exist in every 
country, but risewhere. as in ancient India, a mensi«er 
of one caste mav by qiiahnuatiuti. occupation and 
worthiness- l>c slutted to another bv acknowledg'd 
authority. The system of caste as instituted and as 
prevailed until the Aryan 5»egan to degenerate, was 
beneficial, since it regulated division of lalmur tor 
the community." Sir T Madhab Kao said —*' 1 he 
longer one observes and thinks, the more dr*t.A one 
feel that there is no community in the face of the 
earth that sutlers less from political evils and more 
■from self-inflicted, seli-accepted or self-created and. 
therefore, avoidable evils than the Hindus 

Though these suppressed classes are classed and 
reckoned as Hindus they are denied all rights as 
Hindus and are really treated as people outside the 
pale of Hinduism. 

The Depressed Classes in India form a vast 
multitude. A question that is agitating Hinduism 
at the present moment is- a.> to whether these Classes 


should be counted as Hindus or not. Ten years ago 
the answer would have been emphatically in the 
negative ; even now this conservative feeling of the 
country' is for their exclusion Hut the conscience 
of the more advanced section of the educated Hindus 
is a little sensitive on the point. It is awkward to 
be reminded by rival Muhammadan politicians that 
more than half of the total Hindu population is not 
accepted by Hindus as a part of themselves. It is 
obviously desired by the Hindus in the presence of 
such an argument to claim the Depressed Classes 
as within the pale of Hinduism. Hut if they are to 
!*• so reckoned, logic demands that they should be 
treated with greater loiMderation than at present 
Hut the stoutest-hearted reformer admits to himself 
tli.it these difficulties in the way of etltitive action 
i!: Hit' matter are great ; Hs strong as thr hold that 
u‘le has <in the Indian mini] 

These suppressed 1 .lasses prefer British rule lo 
Home iuie- lor India They rt-mntn ulr*rf from thr 
hwadeshr Uiycott. f 1011 -co-oprnt turn and recent 
imh-fK-mU-iur movement started by the hatidiul of 
agitating Indians. 

They are mostly agriculturists, lulxmrers, artiaaus. 
and trailers. Tlirv produce crops and maintain the 
so-called higher classes. Their improvement in the 
soc-t.il and economic scale is due to British rule. 
Hut it is also neiT.vs.iry to mention here that the 
high Government miners, having l*»-**n recruited from 
the so-called higher 1 lasses, pul all poswlde obstacles 
sn their wa> and the (kivcmmcut have not fully 
discharged their duties towards tlie.se classes in 
spreading education and giving suitable appointments 
to deserving candidates as an inqietus to further 
progress There are special schools lor these classes 
outside Hengal. but no such school lias been started 
in Bengal 

The Village Education C ommission says : " Speak- 
mu generally, it is still the case that thr eastern an 
not onK docs nothing for the enlightenment of the 
out 1 a*»tc. but puts positive obstacles in his way, 
knowing that if he is enlightened, he can no longer 
Ik- exploited " 

The Depressed Classes have from time immemorial 
l»ccn specially condemned to illiteracy by the brother 
Indians The Education Commission of 1882 rrcom- 
tnended that the principle that no hoy be refused 
admission to a Government School or College on 
thr ground of caste Ik- reaffirmed and applied. 

At the same time thr Commission recommended 
that the establishment of special schools for children 
of low castes !*• ld>er.dly encouraged. Ihinng the 
last srvti years certain sections of the Depressed 
Classes especially the VinM«e«1r.-t*. are making 
sustained efforts to improve tlici: condition and have 
organiser 1 themselves to some extent to support 
schools of their own. Towards the total of PH.552, 
which represents the pupils of the Depressed Classes 
under instruction m 1 H 21 --J. the Namasutlra 
romnnmirv alone contributed no less than 41*.-73. 
Out of 11*7 students of these clas-gj. in the University 
College 144 Iwloneed to the Nantasudra community, 
in 1921-22. Owing t»- lack of incentive, the number 
of Xamnsudra students in high English School 
fell from 1.489. in 11*10-17 to 1.025. in 1921-22. 
In pnman- education they have made considerable 
headway. The population and the number of literate 
males of the Depressed Classes are going below. 
At the time of making Permanent Settlement with 
the Zamiadars of Hengal. Government assumed the 
power of enacting laws for the welfare of the tenants. 
But nothing has been done to protect them against 
the oppression and unlimited power of enhancement 
of rent by Landlords His Gracious Majesty the 
King Emperor in his Royal Proclamation regarding 
the inauguration of the Re formed Constitution, had the 
interest of not-fully-developed communities specially 
in mind and laid a special charge oa the people and 
their representatives to protect them. We recall his 
gracious words : “ In marching towards the goal . 

there will Ik- need of perseverance and of mutual 


aoscnon f*om memoranda and oral evidence bt EOJwwncuis (faxt n). If 
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ferbraxiru-c- «tmen all s ections and races of my The so-called leaders, and more especially the 
people in 1 1 >disk. I am ooofcdrnt that their high seW-aasumtsd " beaven-bom leaders,'* haye done 
<j U alitK-> will bo forthcoming. I rely on the new nothing, nor even mute Mr p mrhn on for (he 
popular as-vriblka to interpret wisely the wishes of protection of the Depressed Chum. £ns the so- 
tlivwr whoa, they r eprese nt and not to forget the called All-Party Conference has not the^git* fit to 
interest of trie masses who cannot yet be admitted consult the opinion of toe Depressed Hissne On 
to the f'ramhj*. I rely on the leaders of the people, the contrary, attempts have been made to ignore 
the ministers of the future, to face responsibility them at alt 

and endure verifies for the common interest of the It has been pr ove d beyemd donbt that the 
St^te. present system of ele cti o n is quite unfair to the 

A review o: the work of the Legislature daring the Depressed dames and toe Raiyats. Landlords and 
L»s( irw vearv wiQ dearly shpw that the interest of money-tenders and men of Influence and power, 
the ilioVira. tl« Depressed Classes and Raiyats are posing as friends of the Depressed Raiyats, manage 
nut n*i!c in ti.a hands of the so-called leaden. to be returned as members in the Legislative Council, 

Mr i. S. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, in but that they forget their promises when the time 
the./ ui< Indian Constitutional Reforms, said : of voting or a motion apparently against the interest 

\v r hav r -iittwn that th e poli tk a d edne a tiop -of — o f di e -Raiyats w ad-toe Depre s sed Classes come up 
the lv.-.i\ .»!•■ moot be rapid and may be a very before them in the Councils. 

diir.i i . 1 1 p.r<--«. Till it is complete be must be So, we earnestly suggest that a number of seats 
exposed lo ifif risk of oppression by people who are in proportion to population should be reserved lor * 
Etruiiyrr a:..: everer than he is, and until it is dear the Depressed Unm, and separate Electorates 
that in.' mtrrrst can be safely left to hi* own leaders should be created for them. The fra nch ise should 
or chat ihr : gislative Councils r ep res en t and con- be made as wide as possible. Every' adult mate 
vaicr hu s.LirifWt we must retain power to protect member should be given the right to vote. The 
him. We inland to make the beet arrangements system of taking votes should be changed, to-that 
Mr th'-ir r.isentatkm in order that .they. too. there may be no difficulty for illiterate voters in 
idtmirfirlv if.-.ra the lesson of self-protection. But recording their votes. Number of polling stations - 
if it i:> fo-.rul v.M their interests suffer and that they should be so increased as to be easily n ccemib l e to 
ih* mil ulmr* :i- the general progress, we must retain the voters. 

the twain i:i or hands of helping them." The Depressed Classee should have their due share 

Hr Electoral Rules provide that two in the administration and public services. Govern- 

pet win ?• Ii.iii nominated to represent respectively ment posts are mostly at toe disposal of the Indian 
the h.'.Twwirlasses or interest, namely: (i) the officere, who are not sympathetic towards these 
Indian i. Community, and (ii) classes which Classes, and in spit* ai the repeated assurance of 

n. the -4 the Governor are depressed classes ; Government that the claims of the deserving candi- 

mw! twi. :« persons nominated to represent the dates of the Dspremid Clsssns will be eympathrtiraily 

UU'unni. considered we are e very day that our deserving 

We i.u. !.< ;«dentand how the nomination of one ca n didates are su pe re sded by the influence of Hindu 
mriut^-r < a; N held to be the best arrangement for officials. So we press for raeervation of at least 
rr;:r*vc::utu-. : i the De press ed Classes, numbering at 40 per cent, of the post s for the D e pre ssed Classes, 
teavt 1l 1 r: > < « according to the last census report. We beg, in conclusion, to submit that we adduce 
wtiuh l*.av • ’ oded such castes as Dhoba, Sunni,- oral evidence in support and in amplification of the 
eb. bn? u ii>< -, ..:ve been included in the list prepared written statement by furnishing details. It was 
bv Hi*- K.l .i nal Commisaion with the Government also unanimously resolved at a Special Conference 
o< I ml. a. .i< . en in the Calcutta University Com- of the Association; and Mr. Dhananjoy Roy. 
tnivsK-:. Kr:»»rt VoL I. part 1, page 188. while two M.A.B.L., Pleader, Alipore, 84 Perganas. Secretary, 
tnrictirr> .i-- ; irn mated to represe nt the labouring Bengal Depressed Cla ss es Amo ci abo n , and Rai 
cl.wv- i'. ..T.ifrbi about 5 lacs (including females Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarker, N.L.C.. Vice-President 
and . nA one to ^p™-**^* ahmit —oi the A ssoci a t i o n , have been sel e cte d to r toe purpose. — 

•>nr .a. r.i..-: Christian* .cmly. 
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CALCUTTA. 
21at January, 1929. 


Present : 

Ali the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Dr. Suhrawakuv), and 
of the Bengal Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Bengal Depressed Classes Association and the All-Bengal 
Namasudra Association. 


The deputation csnsltted at : — 

Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK, MJL, LL, 
President, Namasudra Assaeiatian. 

RAI SAHIB REBAT1 MOHAN SIRCAR. M.L.C. 

Mr. DHANANJOY ROY, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. MONO MOHAN DAS. 

Mr. JAVA GOPAL BISWAS. 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL. 

Mr. RADNA NATH DAS. 

Mr. BHARAT CHANDRA S|RCAR. 

Mr. RASIK LAL BISWAS, B.A. 

Dr. BANAMALI DAS. 

1 The Chairman : Mr. Mullick. you. 1 think, 
are the prcxidrnt of the Namasudra Association ?— 
(Mr Mulltch) Ye*. sir 

2 And we are receiving together the r epr es en ta¬ 
tives of the Bengal iJeprcssetl Classes Association 
and the All-Bengal Namasudra Association ?— 
That is so. 

Ji. To a very large extent they have got similar 
points of view, and *r nee that there arc a numticr 
of other gentlemen with you; of whom, I think, 
some are inrnilirc ol the Bengal Depressed Classes 
Association >—•Yes. they are 

4 And other* are memln-rb of the AU-Bengal 
Namasudra Association ?-—Yes. 


n Hop Bahadur Nmjah • • • - Mr. Mullick. 

you represent both the Bengal Depressed Classes 
Association and the All-Bengal Namasudra Associa¬ 
tion r —Yes, 1 do. 

fi These are the two pioneer Associations in the 
Belied I presidency '—That is so. 

7 Apart from these you have got minor 
Associations also ; —There are. 

8 Un page BO of the memorandum from the Bengal 
Depressed Classes Association you say that the 
population of the I>epressed. Classes in Bengal is 
eleven and a half millions ?—That is so : it will be 
more nt*w We have taken thr figure from the Govem- 
ment census report. 

t* That forms about 58 per cent, of the Hindu 
population of licngal *—That is so. 

10. On the same page you say : " The caste 

” system stigmatises these classes as untouchables, 
" as water touched by these classes ol people 
“ is not drunk by the so-called higher classes.“ We 
Understand that. But you further on say : “ Their 
“ very presence in a room is said tc pollute water 
“ and cooked food.’* ?—Yes, that is so. 

11. ” They are not allowed to eater public temples." 
Will you just m ak e it clear to the Commission what 
is meant by that ?—If a Depressed Clam man letters 
a room where there is water and food cooked by a 
high class Hindu, that water and food will at once 
betome polluted. With regard to public temples, 
the Depressed Class people are not allowed to ester 
them. A case of this kind has happened recently, 
and the case also went up to court. 

12. How do these Depressed Classes live in the 


mofussil '—"They live in the villages, but they 
have got their own localities, what are called paths, 
paths, paras, ami so un. They, do not live aide by 
side with the caste-Hiudus. 

1.T Am 1 to understand that the Depressed 
Classes live in separate localities called paths, paths, 
and so on ?—Yes. that ii the situation. 

14. And these au* known as Mucki paths. Ckandnl 
paras, and so on ?—Yes. 

15. Supposing a member of the Depressed Classes 
wants to go and live in a caste village, wilt hr lie 
allowed there ?—1 think not. 

18. I suppose you have got wells dug out by 
district boards ?—Yes. , 

17. Are there wells dug out by the district hourdsj 
in these paths, and so on ?—We have not any. 

18. Supposing these people want to take water, 
will they be allowed to take water from the district 
board wells ?—Certainly not. 

10. Then what do they do ?—In Bengal we have 
gut canals, tanks in the paths and paras 

2<l. Are you allowed to take water from the tanks ? 

— If the tanks arc situated in the caste-Hindu 
quarter wr are nut allowed to take water, ami even 
if they arc allowed, they will lx- allowed to take 
water from particular portions of the tank 

21 ! am told that a certain dirty comer of the 
tank is allotted to these Depressed Classes; is it a 
fact ?—It is a fact. 

22. As regard the children of the Depressed Classes, 
have you separate schools conducted by the district 
boards or local boards or municipal-council* in these, 
village parts ?—No. 

28. Thro where do these children read t —It is 
very difficult to find accommodation for them. 
Tliat is the difficulty in many cases. 

24. 1 suppose there are district board schools ? 
—Yes 

25. Where are they located ?—Mostly in the 
caste-Hindu quarters 

20. If thr children of the Impressed Classes want 
to read they have to go to the caste-Hindu quarter i 

— Yes. 

27. I»o they get admission there ?—It is very 
difficult and the distance also is very great. Admis¬ 
sion is not always given 

28. Are these children provided with separate 
lunches in the schools :—When they get admission, 
that is the position. 

2H. The caste-Hindu boys are allowed to sit with 
their shoes on. whereas the boys of the Impressed 
Classes are asked to remove their shoes when the)* 
enter the school r—Yes : they are not allowed to 
put their shoes on when they read in these schools. 

80. As regards water facilities in thl schools, 
do these Depressed Class children get water to drink 
when they get thirsty ?—That is another difficulty. 
T»e is no arrangement lor these children to drink 
wavr. 1 myself had the experience in my boy¬ 
hood. We have to wait outside the room where 
water is kept till a caste-Hindu friend comes and 
puts water in our hands. 

Si. You are not given even a vessel ?—No. * . 

32. Are the Depressed Class children allowed to 
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an provided, there are separata ghats for the De¬ 
prived Class students ?—Yea. 

m. They do not have a joint mess with the 
caste-Hmdu students ?—They do not have. 

70. These is a Government Sanskrit College in 
Bengal ?—Yes. 

71. Are the Depressed Classes allowed into this 

college ?—No. 

72. You are a member of the Bar ?—I am. 

71. Even in the Bar library there are different 
arrangements for drinking* water ?—In the district 
and aub-divbsonal courts there air different ar¬ 
rangements. 

74. Separate tumblers art kept ?—Yes. 

75 The boy in charge of the caste-Hindu room 
refuses to serv^TFSter to you ? —Yea. that is so! 

7b I suppose there are a number of graduates 
in your community ?—There are a fair number. 

77. Four hundred to Alta- hundred ?—Yes. 

78. There are M.A.’s and B.A.'a ?—'Yea. 

70. Are there many of them in the public service ? 
—Only a few. 

■0. 1 should like to know whether they find any 
difficulty in entering the provincial or subordinate 
services ?—Yes, they do find difficulty. 

81. I understand as recently as January, 1021 
(1028 ?) they recruited some sub-registrars ?—Yes. 

82. And for that the Government asked the various 
Cominissidbers to send up nominations ?—Yes. 

81. The Commissioners in turn asked the various 
Collectors ?—Yes. 

84. That is, qualified candidates for these posts ? 
—That it so. 

85. In the Dacca division, I understand, the 
Commissioner sent in four nominations ?—Yes. 

86 . Two Hindus and two Muhammadans ?—Yes, 
that is so 

87. Out of these two Hindus only an M.A. belonged 
to your community ?—To one of the Depressed 

Classes. 

88 . And the other was a B.A., a Kayastha ?—Yes. 

80. Of the other two Muhammadans, one was an 

M.A. and the other a B.A. ?—Yes. 

00 . And out of these, two were appointed ?—Yes. 

01. Although in the notification it was said that 
preference would be given to Backward and Depressed 
Classes ?—I believe that was the notification. 

02. In spite'of that they thought it fit to offer 
the appointment to the B.A. Kayastha, overlooking 
the Impressed Class M.A.’s claims ?—Yes, it was 
published in the last Gazette. 

W. Again, in June. 1928, in the Dacca Civil 
Court, there were a number of vacancies for clerks, 
but they did not even care to advertise ?—That 
was what we knew. 

04. There were a number, of graduates belonging 
to the Depressed Classes who sent in their applica¬ 
tions for these clerkships, but the son of an official 
who was a Matriculate was preferred ?—That we 
discovered later. 

05. And a brother-in-law of the head clerk, an 
undergraduate, was preferred ?—Yes. 

06. And the graduates belonging to the Depressed 
Clas s es did not get a chance ?—No. 

07. And recently, about five months ago. there 
warm some appointments under the Controller of 
Currency, in Bengal ?—Yes. and also under the 
Accountant General, Bengal. 

it . The re, also, members of the Depressed Classes 
™ wot graduates, applied for those posts ?—They 
did. 

••v Aa ft thg y did not get them ?—No. although 
an advertiw snent was made and it was said in the 
sJuioUteta t that some appointments would be 

reserved lor them. 

^ ao *reg ards sub-registrars in Khulna. 
Farid pwr md Jcme dirtrict*. levenl member, of 

*■* dam gndutei. applied for there 

ap p nia tmrn ta. bot they wen not r e t im e d ?—They 
wen nominated by tie Collectors, but I do not 

know what h^rnoni*^ \ft e- rh-»» 


Tkt C hairma n: It seems to me. Mr. Rajah, 
that you have given ns. with the help of the witnesses, 
some illustrations. It may be that they may be 
challenged ; but let us assume that it does indicate, 
and it does seem to me it indicates, a very grave 
social condition in India. Now. I would like to know 
from this depotstion what it is that they suggest 
should be done ? 

101. Rmo Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Mullick, till to-day, 
the 21st January, 1020, you have been exercising 
your franchise in a joint electorate ?—That is so. 

102. Although you do not have joint worship, 
you do not have joint messing, joint bathing and joint 
hocial functions ?— Yes. 

108 And you have Item rubbing shoulders with 
bigh-castV Hindus * —Yes. 

Rol * bohodut Rajah : Why do you want.separate 
electorates now > 

104. The Chairman : I understand, at -present,- 
members of the Depressed Classes, if they had the 
franchise qualification would have voted in'* the 
non-Muhammadan constituencies ?—That is so. 

105. In substance they have been voting with 
the other Hindus ?—That is so. 

106. Now. you say you would like to have separate 
electorates fur these Depressed Classes ?—Yes, sir. 

107. Will you explain to us. why ?—We see the 
position that we have been driven to after exercising 
our vote in the joint e l ec to rate with the high-caste 
Hindus, and but for that condition, perhaps, there 
would have been no necessity-Jor ns to come before 
this Commission and put forward our grievances 
which we have been feeling from time immemorial. 
It is for that reason that we ask for a separate 
electorate, so that we might be entitled to return 
our own representatives, our true representatives, 
to the Council, from where we know all this may be 
remedied. 

108. just let me put this queation to you We 
want to consider this in a practical way. You may lie 
quite sure that we feel a great deal of sympathy with 
the kind of difficulties tliat you describe, but we want 
to sec how far constitutional arrangements are likely 
to help you. Are you proponing that the franchise 
under which members of the Depressed Classes can 
vote is to be the same as the franchise for other 
people, or different ?—That we have to leave to this 
Commnmoa. but we have suggested in our Memoran¬ 
dum J^t the franchise should be given to every' 
adult male member. 

100. You wa^^dult franchise ?—Yes. 

110. Unfortunately, there is a good deal of 
illiteracy as yet in India, though generally speaking, 
Bengal has a very good record so far as literacy is 
concerned. But considering the disadvantages of 
the Depressed Classes in regard to schools and so 
on. I should fear there would be at least as high a 
percentage of illiteracy amongst the Depressed 
Classes as in any other section of the population, 
is not there ?—The percentage of illiteracy is very 
great, no douht. 

111. Are you proposing adult suffrage for the 
Depressed Classes in spite of the fact that they 
have a very large percentage of illiteracy ? They 
would be able to vote, would not they, only because 
the returning officer would try to find out what they 
wanted to do ?—Some method must be found so 
that they can exercise their vote freely. 

112. Are you content to leave to a high-caste 
Hindu the business of being a returning officer and 
mar king your ballot paper as you want it marked ."— 
We have suggested in the Memorandum that to 
obviate that difficulty coloured boxes for the different 
candidates should be used in the polling booths, 
so that the voter may know for whom he is voting 
and where to pnt his voting pa£er. 

118. The coloured box ptan ? I see. There is 
mfltw thing you have to deal with.' In mo tar as 
it fc a question of ostracum by high-caste Hmdqs, 
>*00 people suffer because you are regarded as. being* 
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who ate in a very btckmrd or depressed condition 
who are not Hindus at all ?—I do not know whom 
yon would mean by them. We are speaking of 
those who are by chance regarded as Hindus, for 
lack of another name. 

114. What I mean is this Do yon think it would 
be justihable to give a franchise as wide as adult 
r suffrage to the Depressed members of the large 
•,Hbvln community, but to leave unenfranchised 
'i people who are at the lowest level, let ns aay, among 
* the Muhammadans or other communities ?—So far 
' as this deputation is concerned, we are here to submit 
our case. That question has not been considered 
by our Association, and I am not in a position to 
give a straight a nswer to it. 

115 There is one other thing 1 should like you to 
tell me. One observes, of course, that you. sir, are 
an advocate, and we have heard that a number of 
members of the Depres s ed Passes -are M.A.’s and 
people who have done well in the University. Do 
„ you not think there has been some improvement 
m the last twenty yean ?—In whet way ? 

'•j 116. Do not you think the position of the Depressed 

Classes has improved in the last generation ?—there 
may be grades. In the matter of education, we 
have been forced to establish schools for ourselves, 
and then has been some improvement; but so far 
as other aspects of the matter are concerned, and with 
regard to what we understand to be the object of 
this Commissi rex. so far as getting proper representa¬ 
tion in the administration of the country is concerned 
we are as backward as before. 

117. Let us take it m figures. How many members 
oat of the whole do you think the Depressed Classes 
should have ? Can you suggest any figure ?—We 
are not in a position to give the number at once, 
because the whole thing has to be considered. The 
figures are with Government, and it may be for this 
Commission to decide what the number should be. 


118. T am putting difficulties, not because 1 am in 
the least uns ympa thetic, but because I want you to 
deal with them. The difficulty which has been 

l suggested is this. You obviously could not make a 
l franchise for the Depressed Classes unless you had a 
S •*“ P»4n* every man's name, so that every man. 
i was ou a list of voters. Do you think the list of 
-castes iaeo dearly established tha t t h er e is no dispute 
. as to which castes are Depressed and which are not ? 
—I believe that point is not open to any further 
debate, because in the council Government were 
baked several times as to which these castes were, and 
I remember Sir Hugh Stephenson (the prese n t 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa) said that it had been 
settled ooce for all, and that it was down in the 
Government records what these castes were. 

119. You see, the census gives a list of castes, and 
the numbers add up to just over eleven millions ?— 


190. But not very long ago there was the Calcutta 
University Commission, and they looked into this 
and published a list of castes which was not the 
■axne as the census list, and their list adds up, not 
to eleven, but to seven millions. Everything 

• depends, does not it, ou which castes you include ?— 
ZVrhaps an objection was raised by some of the 
castes which we re included in the census list, and 
they triad not to be included in the Calcutta 
Univeirity Commission list. 

■ ' 121. Thane were the difficulties which occurred to 
me. Mr. MuRick. I am not in the least (as I have told 
l a lre a d y ) lacking in sympathy, nor are any of us, 
out we are engaged on a practical task, and we want 
HI the help we can get to enable ns to discharge it. 
You ihinV those cmM he got o v e r , and 

would p refer ‘election to Domination ? — Yes. 
prefer el e ct ion to nomination. _ 

122. Axe you q uit e satisfied that in the present 
^statr of affaire if mere was an election the Depressud 

* Classes would not be under a good deal of influence to 

—• \*-3»7*p^ 


elect ed ?—-If they hed a separate electorate tnexv 
would not be that trouble. 

129. Are you sure of that ?—Yes. 

124. Rao Bahadur Rajah ; Up to now you have 
been exerasing the franchise in a joint electorate ? 
—Yes. 

125. What happened in the 1921 election } Am I 
right when I say that because you were in a joint 
electorate the caste people, who predominated m 
great numbers, put up an ordinary illiterate cobbler 
to s p i te your ooqimunity, and be was returned to the 
council ?—Yes. Although there were many qualified 
ca n didates, them people put up an illiterate cobbler 
to put us to disgrace. 

124. But if you had a separate electorate, you 
would ret ur n—yo ur, tru e— repre se nt a t i ve s } —You 
would be able to return the men whom you would 
like to have at your repres en tatives if you were 
acting alone, and independently That is ao. 

127. Moreover, am X to understand that a separate 
el e cto rate will be a sort of political school for 
educating your community in the effort to ex er cis e 
the franchise and criticise policy ?—Yes. 

IM, If you have a separate el e c torate, you will be 
articulate, and will be socially res pected by other 
people ?—That is so. 

129. Rai Sahib, you are a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council ?— (Rai Sahib Sircar) Yea, 

lMLWbat do you think of the attitude of that 
body t owa rds the De p r es se d Oases ?—It is unsatis¬ 
factory. 

191. Has any legislation been attempted in your 
council to ameliorate the lot of the Depressed Ciamm ? 
—No. 

192. Has any legislation been passed of p racti ca l 
use to these people ?—No. 

199. Since the humguratioo of the Reforms, has 
Government s e cu red to me m bers of the Depre ss ed 
Classes their civic rights, which have hero denied 
them for ages ?—(Mr. MmIHcM) No. 

184. Are you satisfied that the Government have 
used their right of nominating D e pre ssed Clan 
representatives to local bodies p roper l y ?—No. 

185. The Chairman : 1 do not follow this. What 
right of nomination to local bodies do you refer to ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : l am speaking of nomination 
of members to District Boards and Municipal Councllu. 

189.. The Chairman ; I realise the Government has 
the p ow er to nominate people, but is there anything in 
the law which says that these people are to repre¬ 
sent the De p ressed Classes ? I do not think so.— 
(Mr. Muilick) There is nothing m the law, but we 
feel that in the case of District and Local Boards 
which deal with district and sub-divisional local 
affairs, after the elections are over, when the Govern¬ 
ment and the Government Officer who is there (the 
Collector or CommissiocieT) finds there is this body 
of people who have not been able to return their 
candidates, it is the duty of that officer to get over 
the difficult}' by nominating some one of them, and 
that has not been done. 

187. It is a general p ower of nomination ?—Yes. 

188. And you think the Government, in fi lli n g 
these nominated posts, has not considered s ufficiently 
the importance of getting, amount others. Depressed 
Class men nominated ?—That is so. 

189. Sir Hari Singh Gour * I do not think that is 
what Mr. Muilick means. I rhmk be means Govern- 
meat, have nominated members of the Depressed 
Classes, but wot of the right type ?—No, I did not 
mean that. In most cases they have not nominated 
any rep resen tative erf the Depre ss ed Clim es It is 
not a question of right type or wrong type; ha moat 
cases they have not nominated anybody. 

140. When they have been n omin ated, have not 

they been your r epres e n tatives ?—Only on one or 
two boards. . 

141. Roe Bahadur Rmak ; Out of the *T Boards m 
this Presidency. With regard to adult franchise, if it 
is not possible to have it. if ttare aie difficulty m 
forminr the^e hie electorates, what is your altera*- 
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tjve ?—We would not p i w for that for the present, 
because tbec may be difficulties. 

142. Ttu Chairman : What is your alternative ? 
—We want separate electorates, of course. 

143. Jiao Bahadur Rajah : But as regards the 
franchise ?—To lower the pre sen t one. That we 
leave to the Commission. The present franchise is 
Rel cess or Rs2 chaukidari tax or income tax. We 
would suggest as an alternative the payment of any 
cess—not a Rel qualification—and the minimum 
cess which can now be paid is A annas. Payment of 
any cess should be a qualification for that purpose. 
We would not go to the length of adult franchise at 
present, but would leave it there. 

144. The Chairman : Have you any kind of idea 
how many of the Depressed Classes are enfranchised 

out of your eleven and a half millions ?—It is difficult 
to give an exact idea. 

145. 1 am sure it is. but is there any sort of guide 
you can give us7—We shall have to find out an 
approximate figure, but it is very difficult to get at 
the exact number. 

14A. Rao Bahadur Rajah ; Can you give any per¬ 
centage, any proportion ?—It is difficult to give a 
percentage, but no doubt large numbers of our 
people have the franchise. 

147. And you want representation in proportion 
to your population ?—Yes, that is what we want. 

148. Lord Uumkam .* On page 169 of the Govern¬ 
ment Book.* there is a paragraph 537 on the attitude 
of the Council here towards the Depressed Classy., 
and it ends bv a quotation : " There is more than 
" a little truth in the bitter words of a speaker on the 
** Budget of 1922 ”—and these are the words—” * So 
" far as sweet words are concerned, I admit that 
” from the highest rulers of the province to the so- 
” called I^eagues, every one shows sympathy with 
“ the condition of the Backward Classes. But when 
*■ the time for practical action comes, all sympathy 
" evaporates.’ “ I>o you lielieve that to be a true 
statement ?—That is an exact statement of affairs. 

141). Then if the main thing is that you should 
get adequate representation, supposing it is not 
found possible to give you the adult franchise for 
which you make a claim, you would rather, 1 imagine, 
have a system of representation by nomination 
than a franchise restricted as the general franchise 
is now for your own castes ?—We should go in for 
a separate electorate rather than ask for nomination. 

150. Mr. Hartshorn : I would like to pursue the 
11 nest ion put by Lord Burnham. 1 understand that 
what you desire is that we should adopt adult 
suffrage ?—Yes. that is our submission. 

151. And running with that, you would like to 
have separate electorates in which the Depressed 
Classes would elect their own representatives ?—Yes. 

152. You say, if you cannot have adult suffrage 
you would like to have such a lowering of the 
qualification as would bring in a much larger number 
of your community as voters than at present ?—Yes. 

153. Suppose the Commission arc unable to 
recommend aduh suffrage or separate electorates 
for the Depressed Classes, but would be prepared 
to recommend adequate repiesentation for the 
Depressed Classes by nomination, what would you 
regard as adequate representation for your com¬ 
munity if nomination were decided upon ?—We 
would not go in for nomination at all. and that is 
the view that we come to as an Association', and. 
Having seen the unsatisfactory results of the 
n om ina ti on in the last three elections, we would not 
go in for nomination at all. 

154. How many seats do you thin k should be 
reserved far you if you were to have your own 
electorates ?—That of course, ought to be left 
to this Commission, because it is so difficult to give 
a straight answer at once. 

155. Yon are 25 per cent, 11| millions out of 


46 millions ; that is your population ratio ?—Yes. 

153: Assuming that figure to be correct, are you 
expecting to get seats in proportion to your 
population, or something less than that, or something 
more ?—We expect to have seats according to the 
proportion of our population. 

157. Then you expect to get 25 per cent, of the 
seats in the Council ?—That is our expectation. 

Sir Sankara* Xatr : They have said that in their 
Memorandum. 

Mr. Hartshorn : I see in their Memorandum 
they are asking for 40 per cent, of the posts. 

Sir SanAarsN S’air ; Yes. and 25 per rent, of the 
seats. Would you allow roe. sir, to put in one 
word of explanation ? 

The Chairman : Certainly. 

(rage, but in all the Memoranda you say you want 
adult male suffrage, and you object to women s 
suffrage. Do you depart from that position >— 
We have asked for adult male suffrage and nut 
female suffrage. 

159 And you oppose the icmale suffrage ?—Yes. 

180. Your position is the same now. also ; you 
do not want women's suffrage ?—No. Our position 
is the same. 

161. Mr. Hartshorn : Why ?—We have made 
that clear in the written statement, because of the 
illiteracy and the religion* superstition, and all 
that. We would suffer most. Uur womenfolk 
would not lie prepared to go to the ]x>)iing-booth. 
We are talking of the present ; having seen the past. 
We do not know what will happen in future 

162. Lord Sir at krona : When you ask for 40 
per cent of the post* in the Services, do you mean 
the higher post*, or 40 per cent, of all the posts in 
the Service* ?—Here we have put down all the 
posts that are given by the provincial Government, 
and we have given the reason that up till now our 
representation in the public administration has been 
absolutely inadequate ; and for some time to come, 
to ameliorate the conditions and to give us better 
encouragement, we want our proper share of the 
.id ministration. 

163. Do you think enough members of your 
community are qualified educationally for those 
posts ?—Yes. 

154. You can produce your 40 per cent, if you 
can get the jobs ?—i'ex. '- - - " - 

165 Major AttUr : You say you arr opposed 
to women’s suflrage. but you want to get rid of your 
disabilities. Are not you going to leave one great 
class, the women, labouring under the disability of 
no representation ?—The women to-day have to 
depend on the incomes of their husbands and fathers 
and brothers. That will have to come at some later 
time. 

100. They are economically Depressed as well ?— 
They are Depressed in their family relations as well. 

The Chairman : They are the Depressed sex ! 

167. Maharaja Shashi A anta ; Are not your 
Depressed Classes untouchable amongst yourselves ? 
—We have not known of any. 

168. Would a benefit to one class be considered 
a benefit to all the classes 'That is what we feel ; 
and that is the decision we have come to. 

160. Mr. Cadogan : Would you mind repeating 
that answer ? I did not catch it ?—I believe the 
Maharaja s question is whether a benefit to one of 
thr communities would benefit the rest. I said 
that is so, so far as the Depressed Classes are con¬ 
cerned. 

170. The Chairman : I have not followed the 
point before, which was an interesting question. 
The Maharaja, I think, was asking whether, if you 
take this long list of castes, if yen add up the eleven- 
and-a -half mi l lions, there are some of them who in 
the social scale would regard themselves as superior, 
and othui in a lower scale- as Depressed as compared 
with them ?—So far as this list of the people whom 
we have the honour to represent is concerned, they 
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hivr not go* any idea like that. T do not know 192. Sir Hari Singh Goar . You say you would 
if « hu been brought to the notice of this Com- like the transfer of every subject except-Law and 
mission that after these three high castes there are Order ?—Yes. 

the*® au»e classes. They might think in any way 198. Bat in the penultimate paracraph on page 
they like; and the)'are not put down in the Depressed M of your Memorandum you say you "prefer 
CUssrv “ British Rule to Home Rnlr for India ” ) — Yes. that 

171 I do not know about Bengal, but I have is what we have stated. 

some information about Madras, that in Madras 194. Is that your considered point of view ’—Yes, 
there are Depressed castes that will not take water that was put down as a resulted the deliberations of 
from another and inferior Depressed caste ?—I have our Association. 

no idea of Madras. 198 . Rao Bahadur Rajah : Please read the next 

Rit»‘ Bahadur Rajah : That is not the case now. sentence also: it explains the whole thing. 

172 Tkt Chairman Then there is an improve- Sir Hart Singh Gam : No, it does not I want to 

meat t —Yes. ask you, Mr. Mullick, what is your view as to the 

172 Lord Burnham Since when '* When did political advancement of India t To what extent is 

thr improvement come about ?—Since the last ten your community prepared to advocate a political 

year* or so It is because our Awnriatinna are advance in the constitufrinw al development of thia 

i* or a mg for these things country ?—I am afcaufTam hot in a position to give 

174 The Chairman : You think there is a a straight answer to that question, as that matter 

solidarity. ii a there. growing up amongst the different has not been considered by our Association. 

Depn-wnd Classes ? *.. 198. So far as the political advancement of this 

h*<‘ Bahadur Rajah : Yes. country is concerned. 1 take it your Association 

J7.‘ Mauhn Abut Kasem : You say that you feel makes no statement ?—That is so. 

various difficulties in your daily life, and that your 1»7. And this remark to which you have committed 
rrprtxtntation in the public services, by which l - yourselves, that you prefer British rale to Home Rule 
understand in the actual administration of the for India, is only a reference to the Swadeshi move- 
rount ry, is very small ?—Yes. ment, the Swarajist movement and the recent 

17U May I ask you if it is a fact or otherwise that independence " stunt 1— It also refers to tbs - 
for w.iBt of proper representation in the administra- sufferings we have experienced as a result of all 
turn ot the country you have suffered not only socially, this. 

hut politically and economically ?—That is so. IM). It is an expression of the great disappoint- 

177 And you are not allowed to advance liecause ment you have felt at the sufferings your community 
your representation in the machinery of administxa- has undergone ?— Yes. J 

turn is very meagre ’—That is a fact. Sir Han Singh Goar : And beyond that it has no 

m From the replies you gave to the Maharaja, significance } 

1 undrntand that you are an entirely separate and The Chairman 1 read it like this, and X think yon 
definite community from the caste Hindus ?— will probably agree with me. Sir Haii Singh. X 
Cert.ualy. think these gentlemen have come here to call the 

171* And you want, therefore, to protect your attention of the Conference to the serio us ness of their 
rights by a separate electorate and a separate quota social disabilities, and their deputation serves a very 
• •I representation in the legislature ’—That is so useful purpose in calling attention to that. 1 think 
lMil And also in the machinery of administration they have safd very frankly that as for the rest of 
of the Government f—Yes. it they arc thinking of the r e p rese ntation of their 

1*1 The education of vour community, education own classes. I do not think they are offering any 
in Bengal. is controlled by three different agencies— sort of view as to the future of India; I doubt if 
by tha Government, by municipalities and by the)- have thought that out. 
district boards .’—Yes . 


1 H 2 . Can you tell us how far you have benefited 
hum aU of these bodies in the question of your 
education ?—Well, so far as the last two are con¬ 
cerned. Municipalities and District Boards, we have 
rrccivod very little benefit from there, but from the 
Gm enxmeot recently we have got some little help in 
the shape of the grant of hostels, and so on, and I 
twlirve it was in Lord Ronaldshay's time. 

183 In the City of Calcutta, in the Medical College 
Hcwp.tal, at a special part of the hospital which was 
built by a member of the Depressed Classes', your 
twmloi of that community were not admitted ?— 
That ia what we learnt some time ago. 

184 Bat one of the hospitals built by a member of 
the I depressed Classes at his cost—the members of 
that community were not admitted to it ?—That is 
exactly what we beard. 

185. Mr. Hartshom ; They are admitted now ? 

Maniwi Ahui Kasrm : Admitted because the donor 
of the building was a member of the Depre s sed 
Classes himself ’•—That is what happened in the 
c**e of the Hindu School as well. 


190. Sir Abdeikerim Ghumean : What is your idea 
About the transfer of Law and Order to a popular 
Minister r —\\ r have said in our Memorand um , as a- 
****** of our deliberations, that that should at 
‘ l*esent rest w.fch the Governor and be a reser ved 
*«*d not a transferred subject. 

-- 2 HI- You uant a separate electorate and separate 
£ ‘*p«*ntation. bat I do not think you have told us 
muT seats von ask for ?—In proportion to our 


201. Raja Nawdb Ali Khan : Is not it a fact there 

are half a dozen Depressed Class men who are . _ 

members of the Provincial Council here in Bengal ? 

—No, we have one nominated and two elected only, 
and those two came in with the other people. 

202. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Are not these two 
helping you ?—No. not m the least. 

208. Why ?—Because they came in with the caste 
Hindus. 

204. You mean because they came into the 
Council with the support of the caste Hindus ?—Yes. 


222. Sardar Sktvdev Singh I'beroi : I should like to 
know whether there are some signs of improvement in . 
the relations between your classes and the Hindu 
classes in the last ten years, since the removal of un- 
loucbability ha* been one of the foremast items of the 
leaders ?—We have painful evidence to the contrary. 

223. So you think there has be en no improvement ? 
—No, except in the passing of resolutions. 

224? Sir Zififiquar Alt Khan ; Do the Christians 
and the Moslems treat you as untouchables ?—-We 
have no instance of that. 

225. Do you really consider yourselves, therefore, • 
outside the pale of society ?—For all practical 

228 . Do not you follow the Hindu rite ?—W e have 
to. We are Hindus for want of a Ls fttr 

name. 
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Introduction. The Tea Industry in Darjeeling 
may be regarded as having been established as a 
commercial e n te rprise in the year 1856. In that 
year the Alubari Tea Garden was opened by the 
Kuneong and Darjeeling Tea Co., and another was 
started on the Leboog spur by the Darjeeling Land 
Mortgage Bank, these gardens being followed, in 
1859, by the Dhutaria Garden. Between 1860 and 
1864. four gardens situated at Ging, Ambutia, 
Takdah and Riubeering were established by the 
Darjeeling Tea Co., in addition to the gardens at 
Tukvar and Badarotam opened by the Lebong Tea 
Co. By the end of 1886, that is to say. ten years 
after the establishment of the Industry on a com¬ 
mercial basis, there were no less than 89 gardens 
with 10,000 acres under tea cultivation _imd_aii_ 
'outtum ol approximately 433. (XMl lbs. of tea. 

The latest available official statistics, being those 
for the calendar year 1927. show the number of tea 
plantations in the Darjeeling District at the end of 
that year as 168 with 60,110 acres under tea out of 
a total area of 157,016 acres in the occupation ol 
tea concerns. The official returns give the daily 
average number ol employees as 60.404 souls. The 
capital employed in the Darjeeling Tea Industry is 
estimated at approximately R» 15 crorea. and the 
production of tea in 1927 was 20,780,100 lb*. 

The Darjeeling Planters' Association. The objects 
of this Association are:—To watch and protect the 
general interests of the Tea Industry w the Darjeeling 
District. To focus the C onsidered opinions of its 
members on matters anecting the welfare of the 
Industry and the interests of the Planting Community. 
To repres ent effectively such opinions and interest* 
to Government and to other authorities and public 
bodies and especially to the Indian Tea Association 
(Calcutta). To foster unanimity and co-operation 
among the 11anling Community. To take such legal 
action hs may be called for in the interests of thr 
Association, and to raise Ihr funds necessary to carry 
out tltese objects. 

For administrative purposes thr Darjeeling Dis¬ 
trict is divided by the Association into 8 sub-dislncts, 
namely 

(1) Darjeeling West, 

(21 Darjeeling East, 

(3) Teesta Valley, 

(4) Rungbong. Valley_ --- 

(5) Sonada. 

(«) Tingling. 

(71 Kurseong. and 

(8) Mahanadi- 

F.ach centre elects a local Committee annually 
from its number, and each of these local Committees 
is entitled to one representative on the Governing 
body of the Association. This Governing body 
consists of the following twelve members, i.e., a 
President and a Vice-President to be elected at each 
annual general meeting ; the eight local Committee 
representatives, excluding the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman ; and two additional members, other than 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman and the eight 
elected members, to be elected at thr annual general 
meeting. This Governing body conducts the affair* 
and controls the funds of the Association, and their 
duties are performed in an honorary capacity The 
membership of the Association comprises 811 tea 
estates representing an area of 105.0UP acres.'with a 
force with dependants of approximately 
164.000 souls, who are entirely of the Nepalese race 
and form a well-settled population residing on the 
gardens. About 9 per cent, of the area under tea 
cultivation is owned and controlled by Indians, the 
balance, namely 91 per cent., being controlled by 
Companies managed from Calcutta and London 
and proprietory concerns 

Purport of this Memorandum/ The' p ur port of 
this Memorandum is to place before the Statutory 


Commotion certain facts, particularly concerning 
the Darjeeling District, which it is hoped the Statu¬ 
tory Commission will take into consideration in the 
course of the inquiry they are now undertaking into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth 
of education and the development of representative' 
institutions in British India and matters connected 
therewith. 

The first matter of paramount importance to this 
Ajnociation is the question as to whether or not the 
Darjeeling District should or should not remain, 
as at pre s e n t, a declared *' backward tract." which 
is excluded from the jurisdiction of the Reformed 
Provincial Council and administered by the Head 
of the Province. This matter has been fully con¬ 
sidered by t h e - G overning b o dy ef-this Association 
in close consultation with the local Committees and 
the members they represent, and it is the u n a n i m ous 
opinion that the Darjeeling District should remain, 
as It is now, under the direct administration of the 
Governor of Bengal. 

The factors which influenced Government, in 
1919. to exclude the Darjeeling District from the 
operation of the Reforms Sc hem e are as strong 
to-day as they were then. Geographically, racially, 
and historically the Darjeeling District is distinct 
from the remainder of Bengal, being mainly a hill 
district in which the conditions of climate, agricul¬ 
ture. communications, and other considerations differ 
widely from thane obtaining in the plains of Bengal. 
The district is populated*almost entirely by Nepalese 
immigrants or thr descendants of immigrants from 
the State of Nepal within the last sixty yean, and 
these people arc primitive and have little in common 
with the residents of Bengal. The Gurkhas of Nepal 
won the Darjeeling District from the Sikkim State 
by cunquest between 1780 and 1814, but the district 
was restored to the Sikkim Raja in 1817. after the 
British war against the Gurkhas, and it has all 
a king been separately administered. The district 
was acquired by the' British Government in 1835 
direct from the Raja of Sikkim, mainly with the 
object of making the district a sanatorium for British 
troops and residents. The district has developed 
during the past eighty years from an almost un¬ 
inhabited frontier tract to its present prosperity 
entirely by British enterprise and administration. 

_ The' Darjeeling, District has not. up to now, had 
any direct experience of the rep re sen tative system 
in connection with the elected Provincial Council 
of Bengal. Its Local and District Boards were only 
established in 1920 and are entirely nominated, not 
elected. There is no evidence of any popular demand 
for representative Government, probably by reason 
of the fact that such Government would not be in 
keeping with the traditions and customs of the 
Nepalese. The mixed population of the towns may 
be induced to express a desire for more r ep r esen tative 
institutions, but such a desire could only reflect the 
view of a very small number of potential political 

representatives. 

If. however, it is considered that the elective 
system should be introduced into the Darjeeling 
District, this Association would submit that a 
commencement should be made in the first instance 
with the Local and District Boards, on which the 
tea planting community with its large interests 
should be adequately r ep r e se n ted. Such boards 
may be regarded as the training grounds for respon¬ 
sible government, and the true test of the advance 
made towards responsible government would be 
reflected in their successful working nr otherwise. 

Any representation which the Darjeeling District 
could reasonably expect on the Bengal Legislative 
Council would be so small in comparison with the 
nu«w of Bengal as to be quite ineffective in safe¬ 
guarding the peculiar interests of the Darjeeling 
D&trict. Moreover, social conditions and the re¬ 
quirements of the district as regards education. 
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sanitation, health, water supply and other amenitie* 
of civilised life are widely different to th ose obtaining 
in the plains of Bengal The administration of wch 
subjects by the Bengal Legiriatxve Concfl sffl, it is 
feared. Owing to the peculiarities of the district, be 
less effecti ve than it is at present, and it is for tins 
and the other reasons set out in this Memorandum 
that tip Darjeeling Planter*' Association c on s id er s 
it essential that the existing form of administration 
should be continued for the Parjeding District. 

However, in the event of it being decided that the 
Darjeeling District must be included with the 
remainder of Bengal under the Reformed Administra¬ 
tion, then this Association would most strongly p r es s 
for adequate representation to be accorded to the 


tea planting and other . interests in the district, 
regard being had to its dissimilarity fr om the other 
districts of Bengal. • 

Finally, this Association would urge that the 
members of the Statutory Commission should, before 
arriving at any derision, make a pointed visiting the 
Darjeeling District in order to familiarise themselves 
with local conditions obtaining there. The Associa¬ 
tion will be pirnsed to afford every facility fer such 
a visit and will submit oral evidence before the 
Conwussioc in substantiation of their contention 
that the administration of the Darjeeling District 
should remain, as it is at present, under the direct 
control of the Governor of Bengal. 
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Deputation from the Darjeeling Planten’ Association. 

Tkt eensl*t*4 •( :— 287. The Chairman : 1 should like to follow it a 

little. 1 gather that this Darjeeling Planter*' 
Ucat-CaUed J. 0. LITTLE (Pruiinl). Association are here urging what they conceive to be 

Mr. F. PAGE WERNICKE (VIee-PresMiat). the interests of these hi Ilmen ?—Yes. We consider 

Mr. G. WRANGHAM-HARDY (Secretary), it more in the interests of the hillmen to remain 

excluded than to be included in the Reforms. 

229. Mr. Cadogan : I want to put one or two SMS. But the change, if it were made, would have 
questions about that part of the document you have the effect, would it not, of including some tea gardens 
submitted to the Commission, which is headed which are now excluded ?—Yes. 

" Purport of this Memorandum." on page 1M. The 289. And your Association is quite properly formed 
Conference has already had some evidence on this to promote the interests of the tea gardens ?—Yes. 
question a day or two ago, and it waa.evidence which 240. I am not quite clear whether I am to under- 
would seem, as far as 1 can see. to conflict with what stand that what you put before us is put before us 
you submit in your Memorandum, so 1 wanted to ask solely from considering the ethnological peculiarities 
one or two questions so as to get clear exactly what of the hill tracts, or whether it has anything to do 
your proposal is. It is briefly this, I think. You with what you conceive to be the interests of the 
contend that the back ward tra c ts e rf t he Da rjetdiifR Tea-gardens ?—I do not know that it would make 


district should continue to be kept away from the 
operation of the Reforms scheme. That is briefly 
what you suggest ?—[Colonel Little) Yes. 

230. The evidence which we had a day or two ago 
was to the effect that the backward tracts of 
Darjeeling district were not on all fours with the 
Chittagong district, or with the backward tracts m 
other provinces. Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 1 
think they are chiefly Nepalese immigrants in 
Darjeeling, and of the Hindu religion, and of cultural 
affinity with the plainsmen ?—Yes. they profess a 
form of Hinduism. It is rather mixed with Buddhism 
in most cases. 

231. In any case, the point was that tliey were 
Tonsiderahiy more dcvelojied and in a condition in 

■^which they might now be included within the scojie 
of the Reforms. That was the evidence submitted 
to os. I notice that von say on page 1P4 : " There is 
*■ no evidence of any popular demand forreprcsentativr 
■ government." I am sure you will agree with me 
that it is not always easy to estimate what is a 
j»opular demand for anything, but a Memorandum 
has lieen submitted to us hv the Hillmen s Association 
in Darjeeling, in which they do voice this demand, or 
thry place this demand before us. 1 do nnt know if 
you have seen it ?—No. 1 have not seen the Hill- 
men's Association's document. 

232. Mr. Cadogan : What is the Hillmen's Asso¬ 
ciation ? Is it an Association of any substance ? 

Thf Chairman .* It consists of 500 members. 

233. Mr. Cadogan : I think it is recognised by the 

Government ?.. . - - - ■ - - 

Sir Hari St ugh Hour : Yes. 

234. Mr. Cadogan : It puts forward a demand to 
be brought within the Reforms.—Yes. 

235. That conflicts with your statement, dors it 
not ? You continue to say : ** If, however, it is 
" considered that the elective system should l»c 
" introduced into the Darjeeling district, this 
*' Association would submit that a commencement 
“ should be made m the first instance with the Local 
"and District Boards." But in the Hillmen s 
Association's Memorandum, one of their complaints 
is this. The Association submits that the hill 
people represent 80 per cent, of the population, and 
are sufficiently advanced, and are taking part m 
Municipal and District Board administration ?—They 
are taking part, but they are entirely nominated to 
those Boards. There is no such thing as an elective 
system at present in the district, except m the 
Municipality of Darjeeling and that of Kurseong. 

286. But your contention really is that they 
should remain as they are. at any rate at present, as 
backward tracts ?—1 do not quite agjee with the 
term " backward tracts."- They art probably, as you 
said, not on a footing with other tracts which are 
rightly called backward tracts, because they are 
inhabited by people who are much more primitive ; 
but Our point is that the inhabitants of the Darjeeling 
hill district are of an entirely separate race and 
r ustre e s and climate and country from the rest of 
Be nga l , and that it will be no advantage to the 
people of those tracts to be included in the Province 
of Bengal, of which they have never formed a part. 

Mr. Cadogan - I have no other auction tr 


very much difference to the tea industry in the 
Darjeeling district, whether it is included or excluded. 

241. Do not think for a moment that 1 am hostile 
to tlie proposal ; I have not considered it: bnt one 
naturally supposes that the Darjeeling Planters' 
Association, though I am sure they take a proper 
interest in these racial questions, are primarily con* 
ccrncd as a community of business men in con¬ 
sidering what is in the interests of the business they 
represent ?—Yes, that is so. 

242. But you have not said anything about that. 
Why is it in the interests of the tea gardens of the 
Darjeeling district to be excluded from the Reforms ? 
—Because we think that the inclusion of the district 
in thr Reforms would bring with it elections, and an 
upset of the labour. 

Mr. Trotters : The point, if I may intervene, is 
that the tea planters, who live for many years 
amongst their labourers, are anxious to do the best 
for those labourers. They naturally get fond of 
tliem after living among them for years and years, 
and the Darjeeling Planters' Association wishes to 
do its best for the people among whom they live. 

Thr Chairman : 1 am sure it is so. At the same 
time. I rather wanted to know whether the appre¬ 
hended change was really limited to the hillmen. 
Surely it has its effect on the tea gardens. 

Mr. Travers : May I ask a question or two about 
the hillmen ? 

The Chairman ; Yes. 

243. Mr. Travers : The fact is that your Associa¬ 
tion itself has no axe to grind'in this matter at all. 
It does not matter to the tea gardens whether you 
are within the province or outside ?—No. not par¬ 
ticularly. I think. 

244. All you want to do is to do the best for the 
people of the district t —Yes. 

245. The Chairman : I am quite willing to believe 
that . but why does it not make any difference ? 
Does it make no difference whether the Bengal 
legislature makes the laws which affect the tea 
gardens f 

Mr. Travers : 1 directly represent them outside, 
and I can put up anything lor them, whether they 
are within or not. but at the same time, if the district 
should be included, the Darjeeling planters want to 
have a representative of then own. The reasons for 
that, Colonel Little. 1 take it. are that your labourers 
in Darjeeling are of a different race from those in the 
plains, and you have different labour methods ?—Yes. 

246. And, therefore, if the district is included, you 
think you should have your own representative ? 
—Yes. 

247. Mr. Cadogan said a word or two about the 
Hillmen's Association. I do not wish to crab any 
organisation, but do yon consider that the Hill- 
men's Association really represents the people of the 
Darjeeling district ?—1 should say not- 

248. Has it any branches outside Darjeeling ?— 

1 believe tbat they propose tQ form branches at 
Kurseong and Kalimpong- 

249. Bnt they have not done so at present ?— 

I do not think so. at present. 

2i0. Do they have frequent meetings, or anything 
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Aad in a newspaper report of May last :t is stated 
that after a lapse of many years the local Hillmen's 

Asaociatxm held their annual general meeting. 

231. When this came up before the Conference, 
the other day, this question of inclusion or exclusion, 
the Chief Secretary' said that Government officer* 
now considered it as advisable. Have ypu heard 
of Government officers having made any inquiries 
outside Darjeeling amongst the people who live in 
the tea gardens in reference to that subject ?—Not 
to my knowledge. An inquiry was addressed to the 
Local Planters' Association, which I represent, and 
also to the branch of the European Association, 
and, 1 believe, to the Hillmen's Association, but I 
have heard of no other inquiries. 


t any other Associa¬ 
tions of whom inquiries should be made f They are 
the three Associations you mentioned yourself i — 
There is a Moslem Association in Darjeeling. There 
Is a very small Moslem community there. They, 
possibly, may have had an inquiry ; I do not know. 
- 258. Mr. Trm*u : Is it not also a fact that more 
than one Deputy Commissioner of considerable 
experience hi Darjeeling—recent experience—has said 
to you that he thinks it would be advisable to exclude 
the district from the province ?—That is so. 

254. The Chairman : It certainly would be a 
very curious result. When we were m Assam, we 
were on the whole urged to exclude some areas that 
an at present included ; while it appears to be the 
Other way round here What do your colleagues Of 
the Provincial Committee feci about it. Sir AbdSi- 
kerim ? 

- ‘ Sir AbdeUurim Ghuxnmvi : We feel that they are 
(he best people to judge. 1 do not think that we 
have any particular news. If they claim to speak 
oa behalf of the hillmen there, I think they ought to 
know more about it than anytme else. There is a 
small section which has been influenced, I suppose, 
by things that happen down below in the plains, 
and they may have put forward a claim of that 
kind ; but as regards the people there, 1 live in 
Darjeeling pretty often, but I have not heard of 
any very great demand to be included within the 


». S55. Lord Burnham : I find that the Hillmen's 
Association consists of members of yanous sections 
of the population inhabiting the area_ who have 
come from different places. They do not even meet 
each other often, and I wonder how they transact 
business ol this Association ?—I do not know, sir. 
I have never Ixvji present at their meetings. The 
Darjeeling Flantcr> Association, however, cultivates 
good relations with the Hillmen's Association as 
far as possible We have invariably invited rep res en - 
tatives of their Association to attend our annual 
general meetings, whit h are held in March every year, 
and they have or. one or two occasions attended, 
but not of late years 

250. What I am wondering at is how these hillmen, 
whom Bengal ciaim from these various places, come 
together in order to tormulate their views in the 
matter of claiming further reforms and an increased 
status for them - — That demand, sir. comes from a 
section of hillmen drawn largely from the towns of 
Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimposg. 

257. The Chairmon : I suppose that the labour of 
the tea gardens in your district consists of immigrant 
labour ; or is it all local labour ?—It is entirely 
Nefualese labour sir. but most .of it is well-settled 
the es ta t es . that u> to my. a large portion of it 
born on the estates, but the)' are all originally 
immigrants from NepaL 

ix ***• 1 **; then vou establish colonies for them, 
Oxj Mtmj on in the est a t es ; and now even their 
Mnnd generation works in the gardens. But is 
labonr free to go out w h e nev er they want ?— 
*>* c tfcaJabonr is entirely free; they can come and 
iMfttfcqr'Bkc. 

is really a very healthy organisation I 
Mnodrr bow'far the people of this Hillmen's Associa¬ 


tion would like to associate with rH^m em ploy ees 
in vour tea gardens ?—I have made enquiries recently, 
and I can hear of no employees am tea gardens who 
are members of the Hillmen's Amociataca. 

Afr. Travri ; We conride^as part at am job, 
sir, not only to rep r e s ent our own i nt erest, bnt also 
r ep r esent the interest of these 

260. The Chairman : Would you minA tailing me 
this ? In your view are there agas of an incr ease 
in political interests or trlf comoo—aem among the 
hillmen ?■—I should say that there am no signs 
among the general body ; but there may be signs of 
it in the towns. 


267. Sir Arthur Froom ; —Oo pags 104 of your 
Memorandum you aay : " Social conditions and the 
" requirements of the district as regards education. 
" sanitation, health, water supply aad other amenities 
" of civilised life are widely different to those ob- 
" taining in the plains of Bengal. The administration 
11 of such subjects by the Bengal Legislative Council 
" will, it is feared, owing to the peculiarities of the 
“district be lees effective than it Is at presept.” 
Where does the money come from for education, 
sanitation, water supply and so oo ? Is it not front 
the Government of Bengal ?—I suppose from the 
general revenue*-of the province of Bengal. 

268. Ia that voted by the Council? 

Mr. Traoort: No; it is reserved ; it is not 
voted ; that is one of our points, sir. that thr people 
have peculiar wants and those wants will he more 
thoroughly attended to by Government than by tbs 
Legislative Council; and in a province like this a 
lot of things have to be done for the people of the 
country. 

268 . Then your fear is that Darjeeling would be 
left out in the matter of progre ss of education, 
sanitation and so on ?—We think that thr measures 
suitable to the remainder of Bengal would be un¬ 
suitable to the Darjeeling District, and the adminis¬ 
tration would be Jew sympathetic towards the people 
if it were administered by a minister. 

270. You contend that in the Darjeeling District 
matters in regard to education, sanitation, water 
supply’, and so on are in advance of many other parts 
of Bengal ?—Certainly they are in advance on all 
tea estates, and possibly they are not behin d the 
rest of the country, in any case. 

271. In fact." you fed satisfied with the progre s s 
made in the matter of sanitation of the estates ?— 
On the estates, yes. 

272. And you do not want any action to be taken 
which would endanger the present satisfactory state 
ol a flairs there. Is that so ?—Yes. 

278. 5sr Hah Singh Gonr . Assuming that the 
measures suitable to the plains of Bengal are un¬ 
suitable to Darjeeling, why should you think that the 
minister in charge of education, sanitation, and so 
on would not adapt himself to the special require¬ 
ments of the hill tribes ?—Compared with the 
remainder of Bengal. Darjeeling is a very small 
district, and 1 fear that any Bengal min ister will 
have his hands so full with Bengal affair s that be 
will have little time to spare to the special needs of 
Darjeeling. 

274. But supposing steps were taken to ensure 
that he pays special attention to the backward hill 
tribes of Darjeeling, that objection will disappear ?— 
Yes. 

27* The Chairman : Thank you very much. It 
is an interesting and cuii o us point, and one attaches 
more importance to the views of the Darjeeling 
Planters' Association, because, as I understand it, 
it does not really make any difference between its 
own interests and the special interests of these hillmen, 
and that you are saying frhi» b eca me you t h i n k that 
it is in the best interests at the tnliuanm thMfr 
selves ?—That is so, sir. '.''V 
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Memorandum submitted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 

and Ceylon. 


Ju t ro d ucUou. The body kotnro u the A—ocimted 
Ch«8ibai of Commerce of India and Ceylon is a 
cotqpany incorporated in 1990 for the following pur¬ 
poses among othen :— 

1. To promote and protect the trade, commerce, 

industries and manufacture* of India and 
Ceylon. 

2. To take up. consider and discuss questions 

connected with or affecting such trade, 
commerce, industries and manufactures ; 

8. To promote or oppose legislative or other 
measures affecting such trade, commerce 
and manufactures. 

A- To collect and circulate statistics and other 
information relating to such trade, com¬ 
merce and manufactures. 

The Association is composed a! seventeen member 
Chambers, most of them predominately European, 
but including Indian members as well. ‘These 
representations to the Statutory Commission are, 
however, made by a smaller number of Chambers, 
for the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce b not coo- 
censed, and the Burma and Punjab Chambers are 
making separate re pr ese ntations. 

The Chambers which associate themselves with 
this Memorandum are, in alphabetical order, the 
Bengal, Bombay, Calicut. Chittagong, Coca n ada. 
Cochin, Coimbatore, Karachi, Madras, Narayanganj, 
Northern India, Tetlicherry. Tuticorin U p pe r 

India Chambers. 

A study of the membership of the various Chambers 
which constitute the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, will show that they are able to speak on 
behalf of almost the whole of British co m mercial and 
industrial interests established in India, and also on 
behalf of large Indian interests. It b, indeed, 
almost impossible to draw any line of demarcation 
between British and Indian interest* in regard to 
invested capital, for companies floated and managed 
by British managing agents are frequently owned to 
a very large extent by Indians. Similarly, in many 
companies generally regarded as Indian, a consider¬ 
able number of the shareholder* may be British. 
While, therefore, it b not possible to produce any 
exact figures to show the magnitude of the interests 
represented by the Amoriatcd Chambers, it may be 
said that if the estimate that £ 1 , 000 , 000,000 of 
British CapitaTKaa been invested in India b correct, 
the Associated Chambers represent bv far the greater 
part of that, a^well as a very large amount of capital 
raised in India and entrusted to the care of British 
managing agents. The interests of the members of 
the individual Chambers include tea, jute, cottou, 
minin g, timber, leather, shipping, railways, agri¬ 
culture. engineering, insurance, banking and in 
general all forma of export and import trade. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce accept the 
Declaration of August the 20th, 1917. as being a 
pledge binding on the British Government, the 
Government of India, and the British people as a 
w bok. and they are themselves sympathetic to 

Indian aspirations. They’ realise that in some 
proviaem s poor response has been made to the 
< yHwwtu nities far self-government given by the 
Government of India Act. 1919, but the Chambers 
*** JNWpsred to take the initiative in recommending 
a pohe y which will, they hope, go far to meet Judies 
aa puatio ps. They think it important that lack of 
co -opera tion on the one hand should not result in a 
fiiau eaui of outlook on the other. They believe 
***** * ** v* } " ** ihthty can largely be overcome by 
F^ing responsibility, and they are prepared to agree 
to India na being afforded an o pp or t u nity of exercising 
genuine control in the government of the provinces 
i f adequa te safeguards are provided. The Chambers 
therefore re nnrnm cad .the grant to provin ces of 
““atjtirtioos varying ap to fuff responsible autonomy 


(а) That the position of the Government 
of India rn-i-wi the Assembly b 
strengthened. 

(б) That the Central Government a given 
powers of intervention in the event of a 
breakdown of Government m any 
Province. 

(e) That Provincial Second Chambers are set up. 
(d) That adequate safeguards are provided for 
the administration of the Police. 

{<) That a clause is inserted in the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, forbidding dis¬ 
crimination against industrial and com- 
mercxaJ interests in Central and Provincial 
legislation and taxation, and in Municipal 
bye-laws and taxes. 

Provincial Governments. While recognising that 
dyarchy is an ingenious temporary expedient for 
training Indians in the task of sel f - g ov ern me n t , ~ ftr 
Chambers of Commerce believe that it has now 
exhausted its possibilities and, whether rightly or 
not, b so universally unpopular in India that it b 
desirable to abolish it as far as may be possible 
when introducing a new constitution. 

Owing to the consistent efforts of a large party in 
India to make dyarchy unworkable, the Governor in 
Council is nearly every province has been to some 
extent compelled to adopt.* policy of assisting the 
Ministers for the moment in office against ail efforts 
of the other elected members of the Legislative Council 
to eject them. This is most dearly shown by the 
fact that, contrary to the intention of the framers of 
dyarchy, the official bloc has been coasbtentiy used 
to support mmbten. It has, therefore, resulted that 
ministers in no province have been wholly res¬ 
ponsible to the elected members of the legislature 
and consequently they have been regarded by many 
Indians as to some extent a subsidiary branch of 
the bureaucratic Government. This has involved 
loth halve- of the diarchic Government in oppro¬ 
brium which each half individually might not have 
incurred. 

The Chambers of Commerce, while fully alive to the 
risk involved, are prepared to recommend the 
abolition of the Provinc i al Executive Council, and 
the transfer to a Ministry responsible to the pro¬ 
vincial legislature of all subjects (or in the view of 
some C ha m b er s , ail subjects except Law and Order) 
now administered by either half of the Government. 
Official nominated members should be withdrawn 
and should return to their intended idle of adminis¬ 
trative officers. The Ministry will be wholly res¬ 
ponsible lor carrying on the Government, and will 
neither incur the control nor receive the support of 
an Executive Council nominated from outside. 

It will be necessary that the Secretaries of the 
Departments who will constitute the permanent 
staff, and on whom Ministers will have to rely to a 
very great extent, should be senk» men in. their 
respective services and be adequately paid. 

The word " adequately ” may be emphasised, 
because the abolition of the higher paid posts of 
Executive Councillors will seriously dimmish the 
prospects of members of the Cavil Serv ice, while the 
responsibility on the senior men, as the permanent 
staff in each department, will be a heavy one. It is 
common knowledge that in England Ministers of all 
parties place very full reliance on the permanent 
staff and neveT fail to obtain their fullest assistance, 
even guidance, no matter what political party is in 
po w er . 

The Governor should continue to preside over the 
Ministry and, after such consultation as he considers 
expedient, would appoint has ministers from amongst 
thoee members of the Council who might be expected 
to control a majority. If and when the Ministry 
loses the confidence of the legislature and is defea t ed, 
the Ministry will resign and the Governor will fo(m 
a new Ministry, presumably resting on the support 
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id a somewhat different coali t ion of gnwpi It Is These Chambers have- also]'considffud ms an 
abnouslr deniable that some convention as to joint alternative that the PB&t abt*tt Wjpnder the 
isyirinilitj should grow up, bat the Chambers do Governor, with a s e n i o r offidaLjMMknB a controller 
not behove that this can be laid down as a rule, nor of services or chief s ecret ar y , to adviet him awl to 
do they think that, in a country where political issue all executive orders; bat therebjectkms given 
divisions are likely to take the form of a large number above apply equally to a p ro po sal to reserve the 
of small poops rather than of two or three large maintenance of order to an irrtrn-pethamsrtsry 
political parties, it is ever likely to be so strict as authority within the province, and thepoeitional* 
it i* in Great Britain. the Governor in being made to assume duties of ao 

Lev mmd Order .—Judicial Administration. The controversial a nature would quickly beco m e bn— 
Asaociated Chambers attach the utmost importance pnseihlr. 

to the independence and impartiality of all courts They take the view that the problem 1e largel y 
exercising civil jurisdiction. Owing to its work of one of principle, that the elementary and primary" 
hearing appeals from subordinate courts throughout duty of any Government is the maintenance of 
a Province, the Judges of a High Court are able law and order, and that if Provincial Governments 
to form a fairly reliable judgment of the qualities are not to be trusted with that responsibility, the 
-aed--capabilities of junior judicial offi c e rs , and the—only logical attitude is tn «ay that the has not 
Local Government in the past has c on su l te d the yet come for any further advance towards provincial 
High Court before making appointments of District autonomy. 

and Subordinate judges. The High Court is expected But they do recognise that special safeguards will 

to supervise end inspect subordinate courts, but be raqnired to prevent wrongful and unfair treatment 
this u an onerous task which, with other judicial of Magistrates and Police Officer*, even down to the 
administrative wor k , has engaged much of the time subordinate ranks, lor having discharged their duty 
of the Chief Justice and other judge*. and without in circumstances of difficulty. They find it difficult 
sacrificing the work of the High Court itself it is to make adequate proposals on this poi n t, but they 
usually impossible to carry out aa much inspection do not consider it incompatible with the idea of 
as is desirable. Some means should be provided to giving full provincial control over the administration * 
enable that inspection to be carried out at regular of the Police force to provide some special safeguards 
interv als. resting with the Governor and Go v ernor-General in 

It would appear that the posting and transfers Council to protect-officers from pe r—c a ti on or unfair 
of District and Subordinate judgea should be super- punishment, particularly when they are subject to 
vised by the High Court if flblitkat and communal heated and vexatious attacks at timm when feeling 
influence is to be excluded. runs high and beco m es irr es po ns i b le and unreasonable 

. The present arrangement by which the Calcutta owing to communal or civil ontbrsaks of disorder. 
High Court is under the administrative authority Subject to such safeguards this majority, therefore, 

of tbr Government of India, but the local Government would favour the ad mini s tration of the Police force 
provides the finance, is clearly unsatisfactory and of a province by the province but would leave the 
a scheme should be devised for making the Central Criminal Investigation Department, gs at present, 
Government responsible for supplying the finance with the Central Government, 
required. The Chambers cooskter that all the Some Chambers consider that Law and Order 
High Courts should be under the Government of should remain a provincial subject, but that the 
India, both for administration and finance. They portfolio lor this Department should be with the 
also regard it as essential that the Secretary of Governor, who, in administering it, should himself 
State should continue to be responsible for new function ar a Minister. For obvious reasons it is 
permanent appointments of Judges to the High impossible that the Governor himself should appear 
Courts under Letters Patent of the King. in person to answer to the legislature on auestiona 

Police Administration. The Chambers have given affecting Law and Order, and it is, therefore, 
tbt most anxious consideration to the question of further recommended by these Chambers that, in 

the Control of the Police __and the maintenance of_his capacity^ of Minister, the Governor should be 

Law and Order. Upon the good administration of r epre s ented In the Legislature by a senior official, 
this department depend the stability of the country acting as a Parliamentary Secretary. The Governor’s 
and the security of life and property. Some powers of veto should extend to Law' and Order as 
Cham bos, therefore, are averse from any transfer to other matters, but his po wers of certification, 
of this subject, but a majority believe that the risk which it is recommended should be s evere ly circum- 

muit be taken if any real sell-government is to be scribed, should certainly apply to Law and Order, 

given to the provinces. The different views are (See Upper India Chamber’s separate Memorandum).* 
dealt with in the following paragraphs. Yet other Chambers, which are opposed to 

The majority of Chambers bold the opinion that transferring to the Provincial Councils the responsi- 
the expedient of centralising the Police would prove bility far the maintenance of Law and Order, 
administratively most difficult, if not impossible, recognise the logical argument in favour of ao doing, 
as the Central Government could not exercise any but contend that the risk is too great and that there 
useful control over Police scattered throughout the is no justification for exposing Ufa and jnoperty to 
length and breadth of India. Even if it were possible, the danger that this would entail. These Chamber* 
the withdrawal of control from the provincial do not approve of even the m odified proposal of 

authorities would result in increased suspicion and placing the Police under the direct control of the 

dislike of the Police, who would appear as the Governor. As they wish to a b ol ish dyarchy to the 

myrmidons of a remote and uncontrolled alien fullest extent possible whilst ensuring the efficiency 
bureaucracy, and there could be no chance of this and impartial administration of the Police, they 
popular resentment being modified so long as recommend that the administration of the Police 
ropouiibKlity for maintaining law and order did not throughout India should be in the hands of the 
P* 00 the provincial minister* and council. The Central Government working through Co mmi s sio n er * 
****** w*y to m ak e those renponrihte for governing in the jauvinces who would maintain a dose l iais on 
*he **®d for an effective arid active police with the local Government, 
force is to make them respo nsi ble for the maintenance It is a matter for consideration whether t he spec ial 
of order, so that their countrymen will hold to Armed Police Forces maw*in some Provinces 
bfome if they fail to secure that safety of person such as the Special Police in Southern 

end property to which the cztixen is entitled. So India, and the Frontier Rifles of Ben g a l, s hou l d bn 
es the maintenance of Law and Order is in any placed under the control of the Central Govern remit 
«m reserved, rritkisre will-be more dire cte d against or of the Army Department, but.a dsdrin oa this 
the methods adoptBl by the bureaucracy and police point would necessarily de p sn d on. thodecirion on 

fo preserve the peace than against those sections of --- - u ■ 

the rv rulacp which ate disturbing it • Printed in Vol. XVk 
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tb* probksD and on the specific representation 

of the local Governments concerned. 

Provincial Legislatures. The Chambers do not 
recommend any alteration in the legal powers or 
composition of tbe provincial legislatures except tbe 
withdrawal of all tbe nominated official members, 
subject to tbe possible retention of a Parliamentary 
Secretary representing tbe Governor. They are not 
prepared to express any opinion upon tbe franchise, 
but they would point out that tbe electorate is 
steadily growing in every province owing to tbe 
increase in the number of persons .who satisfy tbe 
conditions required of voters. They would be 
opposed to any lowering of the qualifications, save 
perhaps to secure better representation of the rural 
e l ec to r a te , a* t he y b elieve that it will be a slow and 
laborious task to educate even the present electorate, 
which should not be swamped by an addition of 
large numbers of less educated and experienced 
persons. 

Although the legal powers of the Councils would 
not be altered, their political powers would be 
immensely increased if the whole Government w er e 
made responsible to them, and the Ministers did not 
by merely accepting office obtain the consistent and 
almost unquestioning support of the officially 
nominated bloc. When the bureaucracy is no longer 
involved in trying to work the political machine, 
political feeling will, perhaps, not be roused against 
it to the same extent, and Indian politics may be 
expected to take on the character of ua|tiral rivalry 
between party groups. For the first time members 
of the Provincial Councils will realise that tbe res¬ 
ponsibility for maintaining a Government in office to 
cam- on the administration of the province will 
rest upon them, and the Chambers think an unreason¬ 
able attitude will quickly have its consequence on the 
prosperity and welfare of the people of the provinces, 
instead of merely resulting in the exercise by the 
Governor of his special powers. The grant of full 
responsibility to the legislature will enable the 
powers of certification of the Governor to be abolished. 
These have been inevitable so long as he had a 
special responsibility to discharge to the Secretary of 
State, and ultimately to Parliament. But when once 
the responsibility rests upon the Council, they will 
no longer be required. If, however, the proposal to 
retain control of Law and Order by the Governor is_ 
adopted, the power of certification of supply for this 
department will be necessary’. 

Second Chamber*. It appears, however, necessary 
that if this very sweeping refonn is to be earned out. 
a Second Chamber should be created. The Chambers 
do not feel called upon to make any detailed recom¬ 
mendation as to the exact powers or composition of 
this Second Chamber. They would, however, point 
out that many Indians whose judgment, experience 
and social . position would make them valuable 
members of the legislature, will never solicit votes on 
the hustings for election to a popular House. 

Such men would, however, be will mg to serve in 
an Upper House if it were composed largely of 
nominated members holding o&ce for five years or 
more, and eligible for re-nomination. Of these, 
about two-thirds might be elected by the Council of 
State electorate, and one-third nominated by the 
Governor. European representation should be pro¬ 
vided for in both cases. This cannot be regarded 
in - any seme as a ~ reac t io n a ry-- p ro posal/ f u r~tfar 
members of the Senate in Canada and at some 61 Ihr 
Provincial Upper Houses in Australia are nominated. 

• Public Service Commission. The Associated 
Chambers recommend that Ministers should be 
relieved of the invidious duty of resisting importunity 
by the provision of special machinery for the 
recruiting of provincial services. 

They suggest that this end might perhaps be 
b est attained by the cr ea ti o n of Provincial Public 
Service Commissions, or of Provincial Selection 
Boarrl« on the lines su gg e s ted bv para M of the l-ee 


to have a full-time paid Chairman, with whom would 
be associated two members appointed md hoc i or 
making particular appointments. In any case the 
all-India Public Service Commission should have 
some power, of supervision regarding meth od s of 
appointment, i.f. recruitment and the conduct of 
examinations. 

The Chambers would be failing in their duty if they 
did not urge tbe need for safeguarding the prospects 
of Europeans at present in the Services. 

The position of members of the covenanted services 
is, of course', different from that of members of tbe 
uncovenanted services, and their contractual rights in 
relation to the Secretary of State may be regarded aa 
a sufficient safeguard. Tbe Chambers are confident 
that -no propo sa l to a b ro g a t e o r ci r cu m sc ri b e these 
rights would be even considered hy Parliament; 
but they wish to draw attention to the vital import¬ 
ance to members of the Imperial Services that the 
security of their pensions should be guaranteed, and 
that they should be granted over a long period the 
option of retiring on proportionate pension, an 
option granted at the time of the introduction of the 
pr es ent reforms, and now shortly due to expire. 

The maintenance, however, of ultimate rights of 
this kind, is no guarantee that the British member of 
the services will find the conditions of work such aa 
to induce him to stay in India, and give his willing 
service; and it is generally recognised that the 
withdrawal of tl* bulk of the British element would 
jeopardise the success of any Indian. constitution, 
and. in fart, the stability of the country. 

The danger of discrimination against Europeans 
by Indian Ministers is very real. and. indeed, a case 
is mentioned in the report of the Reforms Enquiry 
(ommittce. 1924 {See para. 84 and Appendix 8). 

Though the Chambers one most deeply impressed 
with the necessity of guarding against a quick 
withdrawal of the British element, they can find no 
concrete suggestion to make, but they feel they 
should emphasise the vital importance of retaining 
the Governor as the final authority in regard to all 
appointments and postings in the covenanted 
services. 

The position of 9 member of the provincial or 
subordinate services would appear to be adequately 
safeguarded under tbe Rules regarding the Civil 
Service s in. India made by_the Secretary of State in 
Council under section 96 B (Z) of the Government of 
India Act cm 21st June. 19X4, in cases where action 
is definitely taken against him by the local Govern¬ 
ment. if Rule XIX be amended to give officers of a 
subordinate service a right of appeal to tbe Provincial 
Public Service Commission or Selection Board . but 
it is not clear that he can obtain redress where he is 
merely passed over. The Chambers are apprehensive 
that among these lower posts Indian Ministers may be 
disposed to press on indianisation by passing over 
European and Anglo-Indian officials without 
formulating any charges against them. 

The Associated Chambers desire to )>oint out 
that they are not opposed to Indianisation provided 
that it does not involve a decline in efficiency or an 
injustice to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who have 
entered a service with certain expectations which 
ought not to be defeated on grounds of race or colour. 

/nlerventwn by the Governor-General. While desirous 
of making rncamnirmlatinns nf sa liberal a character 
as to meet all legitimate Indian aspirations, tfe 
Chambers of Commerce do not conceal from them¬ 
selves tbe possibility that the new constitution like 
the old one may be faced by deliberate opposition or 
obstruction on the part of some Indian group or 
party. They the r ef o re consider that provision 
must be made to meet the danger of a breakdown of 
Government in any province. *They consider that 
the Governor-General in Council should bn givm . 
pow er s in case of nec es s i ty to intervroe. and in fact 
to Suspend the co nstituti on, so that the Governor 
mav earrv on the administration in such wav and * 
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laid down by the Governor-General in Council with 
the assent of the British Government Further, it 
should be laid down that a declaration by the 
Governor-General in Council of a breakdown of 
Government in any province should he conclusive, 
and not open to reference to any court. 

Relations between Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments The Chambers desire to direct the attention 
of the Commission to the opinion expressed by the 
majority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee in para. 
48, tlut " in the event of the transfer of all sub¬ 
jects. the existing Rule 49 of the Devolution 
Rules would leave an insufficient control in the 
Central Government " ; and to another passage 
. " Much i barer definition and it much closer examina¬ 
tion cif tin* relations between INe - Centrat and 
Local Governments would to an essential pre¬ 
liminary !o any scheme of provincial autonomy in 
India." 

The Federation of British India, if it conies into 
being, will start uj*on its career with an inestimable 
initial advantage in liavinq developed from a powerful 
.Central Government This should rnablr it to avoid 
the dangers and troubles of excessive decentralisation 
which are almost universal in federations in their 
early stages owing to the weakness of the .Central 
(Government and the particularist feeling of the 
provinces It would lx- disastrous if tills advantage 
were sacrificed, and owing to excessive decentralisa¬ 
tion. the Government of India, like the Common¬ 
wealth Government in Australia, were 1 tampered in 
every way by the vested rights of the Bovintcs. 

la particular, a very careful deficit ion of the 
reflective rights of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in matters of laliour legislation or 
disputes will Ik- uet'issary if conflict is to be avoided. 
The Cliamtors agree with the minority of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committer that, following the precedent of 
Canada, all authority not fietifically conferred on 
the Provinces should remain vested in the (Govern- 
mem of India. 

The ( hamIwrs are of opinion that the present 
system, by whn h the Loan requirements of the 
Local Governments are made known in advance to 
the Government of India, which includes them in its 
own Loan programme and enables the Provinces to 
obtain money more cheaply than would be the 
cue if they had to borrow on the security of their 
own revenues bas proved satisfactory. They believe 
that the present Uirrowing rules give all such pow-rrs 
as are necessarv to the Local Governments, and these 
should, therefore, be in no way relaxed They 
approve of tto jnreminn ultimately to entrust to a 
Central Himn! of S<m-otiicial Commissioners the 
raising of loans required for the Provinces 

Terminal 7 u.tr.< The Associated Chum tors consider 
that, whatever constitution may to framed for 
India, and whatever rlegrre of autonomy may to 
given to the l*rovince*. it i- essential that British 
India should not c ease to to a single economic unit 
enjoying internal free trade (.‘wing to what w,i« 
probably an error nt drafting, the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules made under the (Government of India Act. 
1810. gave to I*Tov mcial (Governments an unrestricted 
right to levy anil increase u terminal tax in any town 
where an netrui li.ul toen in force on the (ith July. 
1917. The effect of these so-called terminal taxes 
in ports and other centres of transit trade has been 
to impose a burden on commerce which Has "made tt 
difficult for the Central (Government to foster the 
economic development of the country by a judicious 
adjustment of railway rates and customs duties 
Mnnicjpaliljrs favourably placed have been enabled 
virtually to increase the Imperial Customs Tanfl or 
i *be railway freight, and to appropriate the proceeds 
far the benefit of the'local inhabitants. The Taxation 
jp. Enquiry Committee condemned this form of taxation, 
Vf hod Chambers will be able to deal with the question 
;r in detail if and w hen they appear before the Finance 
1 ’Committee 


recommend to the Statutory Comminuon that the 
difficulty in its widest aspect shook! be .met by a 
provision in the constitution similar to sections 
9 and 10 of the Constitution of the United States of 
America which provide inter aha that “ No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State " and " No State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports', except what may he absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States ; and alJ such laws shall to subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress." 

Any abolition of terminal taxes would, of necessity, 
have to be gradual to enable municipalities to nub- 
i s t itut e oil ier source* of revenue. 

Mayor Pnrti. By Rule 9 of Schedule I (Part I) of the 
Devolution Rule*, " Ports declared to be major port* 
by rule made by the Governor-(General in Council, or 
by or under legislation by the Indian Legislature " are 
a central subject. The Government of India at the 
present time exercises its control over all the major 
ports except Chittagong through the agency of the 
reserved side of the Local Governments. It is. indeed, 
the intention of the Government of India to under¬ 
take the direct administration of all the major ports r 
but it is understood that this may not be effected in 
all cases for a considerable time. The Associated 
Chambers desire that all the major ports shall be 
directly administered by the Cental Government 
toforr all subjects in the province/ are transferred. 

The Central Government. The Chambers of Com¬ 
merce are only prepared to favour the grant of 
responsible Government in IVovincc* on condition 
that the jHmition of the Government of India i-ivii m 
the Legislative Assembly is strengthened The 
(Government of India is required to carry on the 
administration under difficulties which no other 
Government in the world (except on rare occasions 
that of the lTilted Slates* is called ujwin to face It 
lias to work through an Assembly in which it is in a 
jiermancnt minority JYcsidem Lowell otmrrves 
" that an irremovable Governor and a popularly 
elected Assembly are a contrivance for causing 
friction and perpetuating it." For eight years the 
Government of India ha* been required to obtain 
the consent of the Assembly to measures it deemed 
desirable, and yet has had no opportunity orbringing 
home to the Assembly the consequences of the policies 
advocated by an irresponsible opposition. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report emphasises re¬ 
peatedly the ill-effects of giving powers of criticism 
without responsibility, and regards the spirit of 
carping criticism which marked the Minto-Morley 
Councils as due to this irresponsibility. It is. there¬ 
fore, surprising that the authors of the Report, 
having so clearly perceived the defect in the work of 
their predecessors, should have repeated that very 
mistake in the Central Legislature they themselves 
set up. " Responsibility for the administration 
remains undivided, with the result that while the 
Governments found themselves far more exposed to 
questions and criticisms than hitherto, questions and 
criticisms were uninformed by a real sense of responsi¬ 
bility such as comes from the prospect of having to 
assume office in turn . . . the power remained with 
the (Government and the Councils were left with no 

have been initiated and adopted ... up to the 
point where they cause the maximum of 
fnction. ..." 

This criticism of the Minto-Morley Councils, 
written in 1918. might as well have toen written 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Assembly m 1828. The 
alternatives, therefore, are either to go forward and 
make the Government of India responsible to the 
Assembly or to strengthen the Govcrpmmt' a pet ition 
sufficiently to enable it to carry all wmch nm smr m 
as it considers to to high))' desirable, but which could 

• nrhtfv to certified as essential,to the interests 
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of I nd ia. The proceeding* of the Legislative umultaneoo* increase of expenditure and decrease 
Assembly show that it would be in the highest of receipt* ■b ow ed a com p lete failure to grasp the 
degree on wire to coaler any greater power* upon - wp on tftntt ty of a legislature entrusted even partially 
that body at present. Agreeing with Lord Selbome with the government of the country, 
m hi* speech in the House of Lords on the second Za all the discussion* at the ill-fsted Reserve Bank 
reading of the Government of India Bdl, on December - Bill it was apparent that many members of the 
11th. 101S, the Associated Chamber* of Commerce Assembly realised that *r Reserve Bank would in 
think that the moment when a great experiment is effect take over the control of India's monetary and 
made in the Province* it not the one to make any exchange policy and thus would end the control at 
changes in the Government of India. the India Office in this department. Such economic 


Citations from Debate :Reports illustrating tacit of 
responsibility shown by the Assembly. 

The first Assembly, which sat from 1040 to 1023. 
waa composed of comparatively moderate politicians, 
for, at that rh**. Congress Party were ^y^f ting 
the legislatures. There is, therefore, the greater 
cause for concern that even that Assembly should, 
on two occasions, in 1022 and 1028, have failed to 
realise the vital need to balance India's budget, and 
to accept the *nhanf MiwB > of th* Salt Tax recom¬ 
mended by the Government of India. The Chambers 
do not think it necessary to repeat the arguments of 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Malcolm Hailey, and Mr. 
lnnes to show how little the enhancement of the tax 
would have injured the poorer da—e* and how much 
it would have assisted the Government of India. 
The communique issued on the 20th March, 1028. by 
the Viceroy Lord Reading is an unanswerable justifi¬ 
cation for his action in certifying the Finance BUI 
and by implieitioo an unanswerable criticism of the 
Legislative Assembly's decision. 

In 1927, an amendment to the Finance Bill to 
reduce the Salt Tax from Rs. 1-4-0 to As. JU was 
earned by a majority of 50 to 48, despite the fact that 
Sir Basil Blackett made it quite dear that if revenue 
from the Salt Tax were sacrificed it would be im¬ 
possible to effect the remission of Provincial Contribu - 
tioos intended. The Council of State restored the 
Salt Tax to Rs. 1-4*. On March 28th, the Assembly 
concurred in the reversal of its own decision of six 
days earlier. 

It might be deduced from this that the Assembly 
did not know its own mind. As a matter of fact, 
some members had voted for the reduction with no 
desire that the Salt Tax should actually be reduced 
at the cost of postponing the remission of provincial 
contributions. They thought themselves safe in 
casting a vote on the popular side, because they be¬ 
lieved Government had a majority or. in the 
alternative, relied upon the Council of State to give 
them a locus penitentim. That many member s of 
the Assembly availed themselves of this by abstaining 
from voting on the second occasion, or by leaving 
Delhi before the division, will be apparent from the 
division lists, for, while the Government vote in¬ 
creased by four, the Opposition vote fell by nine. 

The attitude of a luge section of the Assembly was 
dearly expressed in this debate by Lala Lajpat Rii. a 
Responsivist. when speaking m favour of reducing the 
salt duty, be said ; " It is no concern of mine to solve 
the difficulties trhich the Government may experience 
in makin g two ends meet in case this amendment be 
accepted by the House." 

On the 21th March. 1927, Mr. T. Prakaiam (member 
for E. and W. Godavari cum Kistna) moved a cut in 
the Budget Demand for the Postal and Telegraphic 
Department in order to demand higher pay for 
subordinate employees of that Department, lq the 
Committee stage of the Finance Will pre ssure was 
brought to bear on Government to reduce postal 
. Of the fourteen Indian elected member* who 
spake in favour of raising postal servants' wages, three 
spoke and tan voted in favour of reducing postal 
tmtm. re ga rdles s o4 the fact that both Government 
and Sir Darey Lindsay and Mr. H. G. Cocke 
(non-official European nwiheis ) pointed oat that the 
Department wea hezrSy doing more than paymg its 
way. and that, therefore, either an — a 

expenses or red a ction hi re ce ip ts would result in the 
department be mg run at a loss. To suggest a 


Swaraj was obviously greatly desired by all parties, 
but owing to an ill-advised attempt to subordinate 
the B a nk to politics by providing that the Legislative 
Assembly should elect a propor ti on of the directors, 
the Bill was dropped by the Government of India. 
It is a matter far concern that politically-minded 
India should desire to carry politic* and racialism 
into the board-room of the B an k which was to be 
entrusted with the control of India's currency, credit 
and exchange. 

Again, on the Demands for Railway Grants, in 
1927,.the Assembly reduced the vote for the Railway 
Board by Rs. 942,900 to Rs. 100. On the Budget 
Deman ds the Assembly reduced the travelling 
allowance of the Executive Council by Rs. 59.999 to 
Re. 1 and the vote for the Army Department by 
Ks. 578,000 to Rs. 2,000. In the debates on the teat 
Demand in particular, such wild statements and 
allegations were made that it is difficult to credit the 
sincerity of some of the speakers. The votes were 
naturally certified by the Viceroy on 29th March. 1927. 

Even if not very many perverse decisions have been 
taken by the Assembly and persisted in, that is no 
evidence that the Indian elected members have taken 
a rea son able view of their respoosibrlities. It is a 
favourite argument with Indian politicians that in 
seeking to ascertain the opinion of the people of 
India, it is necessary to ignore the vote* of the 
nominated officials and of many of the nominated 
non-officials. If this method be applied, it will be 
apparent that few Bills or votes for supplies would 
have been passed by the Assembly As Lord 
Meston has observed, the fact that there have been 
so few actual conflicts between the Assembly and the 
Government of India has been due to tact and the 
exercise of much skill in management on the part of 
the Government. 

The Chamber* of Commerce recommend that the 
st rength -of the Government parties should be m ad e 
approximately equal to what may be anticipated will 
be the strength of the anti - Government party. 
This will not enable Government to carry all measures 
regardless of public opinion and without a fair 
opportunity for dissentient opinions to be e x pre sse d, 
but it will give to the Government of India that 
minimum of legislative power which cannot be denied 
to any Government without grave consequences 
upon the administration of the country. 

Representation and the Franchise. The declaration 
of August 20 th, 1017, has wisely or unwisely com¬ 
mitted Parliament to a policy of developing self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India, but 
it is by no means clear that the typicalIv Western 
machinery introduced in 1010 will ultimately prove 
the most sa t i sf actory for India. 

It is in the first place apparent that elsewhere the 
success of a representative system has depended upon 
the degree of intelligent interest that the vd|er has 
displayed in watching legislative bodies and his own 
representative in particular. .No attempt has ever 
before been made to introduce representative Govern¬ 
ment into an Oriental country with a vast and 
illiterate population, and it is dearly a matter for 
greater surprise that it has worked at all than that 
it has not been a conspicuous success. 

So for as the Legislative Assembly is concerned, 
the Cham ben are of opinion that the prwssnt system 
of direct s l s ctlun should be abandoned because 
Indian el ected members are not in any sense 
re presen tatives of the people; they are piesupoten- 
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Manes, except ta >o iox *:> they tht.-jx.To betome 

delegates of Kcae political, communal or commercial 

body*' 

The Moctagu-Cbetmsfard Report defines respemat- 
bilicjr as, “ consi sting primarily in amenability to 
(.onstitoents and, in the second place, in amenability 
to ait Assembly." Dn the important and difficult 
matters which arise in the Assembly, the bulk of the 
Hct tors have no knowledge nor views and no oppor¬ 
tunity of controlling their nominal representative. 
A concrete instance of this may be cited. 

In September. 1827, the constitution-of the Reserve 
Hank, as proposed by-the Government of India, 
underwent rapid and somewhat liewildering changes. 
When at* morning the European Group found that 
the proposal had assumed the form of a Stockholders' 
Kii.k,‘they did uot feel justified in coming to a final 

tictvs of their constituents. Two members of the 
Group accordingly waited on the Finance Member to 
a>*k JBfbeJjier.hejMould delay the Bill until they had 
lu<l time to ascertaiu whether their constituents 
(w lio bad Uply had an opportunity of expressing their 
vievfi on the original proposal of a Shareholders' 
Huuk) approved or disapproved of the new scheme. 
The finance Member very properly replied that as 
tin- Indian members had no wish to consult their 
constituents he was afraid he could not hold up the 
pirasur* for the sake of the European Group alone. 
No blame attached to the Indian members who did 
not consult their constituents, for it'would, indeed. 
ha\ • been disingenuous to ask for an opinion on the 
relative merits of a Shareholders’, Stockholders', and 
Sutfe Bank from people who did not know what a 
Kescve Bank was. That the Chambers are not 
rxugjterating the ignorance of the Indian electorates 
will M admitted by roost Returning Officers. This 
ipugancs was emphasised by local Government* in 
thrihuvidence laid before thr Muddiman Committee, 
Erul.it may be illustrated by the fact that even a Bar 
Aswsdation forwarded to the Government of India 
through the local _ Uivrmmenl their considered 
opinion that an appreciation of the rupee would 
encourage exports and check imports. 

It Is unreasonable to expect the elector in the 
mofmtil to understand discriminating protection. 
whiA Is the fiscal policy to w hich he is assumed to 
hav#, given his considered assent, nor is it possible 
for the elector in Assam or Madras to understand thr 
Jfmdt-West Frontier problem. Primarily for this 
ftaMM, but also in order to establish the principle 
of mprcsuitation of the Provinces as units in the 
Central legislature, the Associated Chambers recom¬ 
mend tli.it the majority of the elected members of 
the AwriMy should be elected by colleagues rom- 
pu*c! with Houses of thr lTovincial legislatures. 
The \ pjM*r India Chamber, while in agreement with 
the prun ;pk of indirect election. suggests that the 
tlertonii alleges should be on a wider basis, and their 
news i.n the matter are explained in the srjiaratc 
Menmr.tn lum which thev have submitted.* - 

The same considerations apply to a much less 
degree the Provincial Councils, and the Chambers 
ha^e Dun anxious consideration to the question 
whether m recommend that a return should be made 


to the Miato-Morley system under which Provincial 
Councils were elected by local bodies. A majority 
Of the Chambers, however, are opposed to making 
U T such recommendation, for the problems dealt 
*’’ii 1:1 tne Council are more nearly within the grasp 
of He* Mr* and, allowing for the spread of general 
»oU tv-•:: ical education, it may be expected that the 
eieiuirs wQI ia the future be able to form more 
tnicibe- tonhaopaou the questions raised at provwciai 
tftcticMi-x .They also doubt the political expediency 
of dejTi.ig^ these eke ton of powers and rights 
titey Jhcvfy pomem* , 

• Tbe i. • Mm do not feel competent to express 
•a o piru.s^^g that franchise at p re sent in force, but 
that the number of electors js 
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increassne automatically as more and more persons 
satisfy the franchise requirements, and they’ Mould 
be oppoaed to any lowering of the present qualifica¬ 
tions. The task O i educating even the present 
electorate will be a slow and painful jirocess. and it 
should not be hindered by the addition of a large mass 
of still more ignorant and mryieririnnj voters. 

Communal Refirtssnlaii m The Associated 
Chambers interpret the spei-ih *.f the late Lord Minto, 
on the-1st October, 1MM. in reply to t he Moslem 
delegation headed by HJE the Aira Khan as a pledge 
which binds the British Gov t inment tioth in letter 
and in spirit. This .and Mil-n.-quent statements by 
Viceroys and Secretaries O! State, therefore, involve 
the retention, of communal re present atiun fur the 
Muhammadan community until Much tque a* thev 
choose voluntarily to surrender it.. 

Even, if they did not bold rh»« eiwr, the Chambers 
would still consider it highly injudicious to make any 
change. Territorial representation is one 

method of organising representative govmk neat, 
and the fact that it has been generally adopte d in 
the West is no reason for its unqualified adoption in 
India, where ties of neighbourhood are far km strong 
than ties of religion and caste. Men are kas con¬ 
cerned about rights they tnjoy m security than thorn 
that are threatened, and the failure of Mr. Jinnah 
to persuade the Muhammadans of the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Bengal to surrender their rights 
for the sake of an agreement with the Hindus makes 
it dear that for an external body to seek to deprive 
them of these rights would provoke widespread 
opposition and would exacerbate communal hatred. 

Similar CUn sid er a tion s apply to the Madras 
Presidency, where the tension between Brahmins sad 
non-Brahmins requires provisions of a like nature, 
and again to the Punjab where the Sikhs scattered 
over wide areas can be adequately represented only 
by means of a communal electorate. 

Nomination. It appears to the Chambers that for 
an indefinite time to come, it will be usee wary to 
employ the expedient of nomination to secure the 
representation on all legislative and municipal bodies 
of minority communities or special interests. In a 
country like India it is. moreover, the only way to 
secure the very valuabk services of men whose 
social position makes them unwilling to face the 
bustle and strain of a public election. It k for thk 
reason that it has been recommended that a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the members of the Second 
Chambers in the provihces~~<hOlrtfl~bg~noininated. 
Equally, however, it appears that labour and the 
DepresMd Classes can only be adequately and fairly 
represented if Government nominates some able, 
honest and educated men to represent their interests. 

Further, though the qualification for the franchise 
is already very low, a large majority of the people still 
remain without the power to vote. In the past the 
interests of theer depressed and backward clasers 
may be said to have been represented, and ably 
represented, by the official members of the Council. 
The proposed exclusion of all official nominees 
clearly necessitates the extension of the system of 
nomination in-order that the depr ess ed and backward 
millions may not lose the representation they have 
now. even thought it be indirect. For this purpose 
the Chambers recommend that nominations be made 
to represent these people bf members of tbeir own 
class ;■ for men of good education and ability can be 
found in every community, and they believe that a , 
man. who has,won a position in life in spite of the 
disabilities of birth, is likely to prove of value and a 
steadying influence in any legislature. 

There has perhaps, in the pad, been a tendency for 
Government to select for nomination men who were 
generally agreeable to the Government jukey rather 
than those who held strong and independent views. 
This, however, may be explained, u not excuj*ed. 
by the obligation repo s ing on Governments. l>oth 
Central and Provincial, to work through legislatures 
in which they only a precarious, or sometimes 

no, majority. The proposals ol the C h a mb ers will 
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alter this state of affairs if accepted, and the pressure 
of necessity having been removed it may reasonably 
be anticipated that there will be no inducement for 
nominations to be made on any other consideration 
than the representative value of the nominee. This 
. will b«^ better ensured if the power of nomination to 
both houses of the provincial legislatures resides in 
the Governor acting on his own initiative: 

Commercial Representation. Representation should 
be accorded to Commerce by means of election by 
Chamber of Commerce constituencies ; but in order 
to ensure that commercial interests are truly repre¬ 
sented, the Chat\d*ers ionsider that it is net cssary 
for the purposes of the Governing Act mi to define 
Chambers Cuummi: a-* to ensure that th e nirmber- 
ship of the Chandlers sluill lie enunned to genuine 
representatives ul trade and commerce. 

Considerable dissatisfaction Ini' l>een expressed 
(luring the past few years fry the i handier* of Com¬ 
merce with the methods.of elect inn which have ln*en 
laid down under the election rule*, of the various 
I*rovinces lor Chamber of Conum-rer constituencies, 
and the Associated Chambers strongly urge- that the 
difficulties which have lteen evfiericmeil and com¬ 
plained of should lie removed. 'I hev tifge that the 
necessity for nominating an individual to represent a 
mrndx-r of a Chamber ol ( ommerce and whose name 
must upi**ar on the electoral roll, should Ik- done 
away with, and that the nu-inU-r, when a firm or 
corporate IhkIv, should Ik- given jx»wer to vote in 
its own name. Alternative!v. tin electoral rolls of 
('handier of Commerce constituencies should In- 
revised senti- annually. it not quarterly. I rnlcr the 
present rules many mrmlier-* are deprived of their 
votes, and arc also prevented lrom nominating 
in-rson* connected with their business as candidates 
lor election hv the fart that the ficrson whose name 
ap|K“ars on the electoral r*'U. prepared pcrluqis two 
or-three year> previously, has severed his eonueetiou 
with tlie member's business or has dietl, or is absent 
on leave. McihIkt* of Chamlx.*r- ol Common e should 
Ik- permitted to nominate any duly accredited person 
connrctcd with their business as a candidate and also 
to nominate any similarly accredited person to 
exercise the vote on Itehall of the mrml»cr. In 
short, the mcmlxrship roll of the (.'handier should 
Ik- the electoral roll. 

The details oT the posilioiras it stands to-day. With 
•in historical description are contained in the 
sjvccin! note drawn up by the beug.ii Ci.amhcr of 
Commerce, and printed in the ApjK-ndix 

Tn< H scent tr, < -in;. 7 Th* Oiami'rr* of 
Commerce are opjKiM-d to any alteration in tin- general 
nature and constitution of the Viceroys Inum'il. 
They do. however, teel that there are -*trom: reasons 
for diminishing the numerous and hea\ v duties which 
devolve upon the l ommandcr-m-t htel Mis l .xcel- 
lency is required to discharge the functions of 
Commander-in-Chicf. Secretary tor War. and Mcinlx-r 
of the Civil O.ovemment Tiiey do not eon-ider it 
fitting that Hi* Lxcellency should lie called uj>on to 
take part tn political controversy, ami as Army 
Member defend his department in the Assembly. 
They recommend, therefore, that he should lie 
withdrawn from the Legislature. 

The appointment of a new civilian meml»er of 
the Executive Council responsible for the provision 
of monitions and supplies would enable the, parlia¬ 
mentary representation of the Army department ., 
to be undertaken by him. and would also provide 
an additional check on military expenditure It 
does not seem on principle desirable that the 
difficult task of holding the balance between the 
requirements of efficiency and the claims of economy 
should rest on one individual. A colleague in the 
Executive Council would surely be of assistance to 
the Co mm ander- ip-C hief in exercising a control 
over military expenditure and the Chambers agree 
with the majority of the Esher Committee that 


ment responsible for production and provision 
would undoubtedly result in increased efficiency 
and consequent economy and that 

the Indian taxpayer would welcome this scheme, 
as affording the best guarantee that his interests 
are safeguarded." 

It is not proposed that the Commander-in-Quef 
should cease to have the rights attaching to full 
membership of the Executive Council, but he should 
be excused attendance at meetings which do not 
affect his department. 

On the whole of this subject, the Associated 
Chambers wrauld invite the attention of the Statutory 
Commission to the weighty reasoning of the majority 
of the Army in India Committee's Report, especially 
Part II Section I, paras. 8 to 16. and Part I, Section 
III para. 10, 

Secretary of Stair. The Chamfwrs of Commerce 
do not think it necessary to refer at length to the 
question of the powers of supervision and control 
exercised by the Secretary' of State over the Govern" 
ment of India and the Local Governments. The 
principle it* clear, and so far as they know has never 
l*en departed from, that relaxation of control .by. 
the Home Government has only taken place in 
proportion as a Colonial Executive has become 
resjKmsihle to the Colonial Legislature. Until the 
Government of India i> responsible to the Indian 
Legislature, it will have to remain responsible to the 
imperial Parliament As Parliament exercises this 
control by hoteling the Secretary of State responsible 
for the good government of India, it follows that be 
must continue lo control the Government of India. 
Tins constitutional doctrine does not. however, in 
any way conflict with the gradual growth of con¬ 
ventions that the Secretary of State's overriding 
jxm-cr will noi k normally exercised in particular 
departments. Such a convention indeed already 
exists that in case** where the Government of lpdia 
and the legislature arc in agreement on a fiscal 
question, the Secretary of State will not override the 
agreed policy. 

It follows equally from the principle above laid 
down that a consequence of giving responsible 
Government tn the provinces will be to enable, and 
indeed to require, the Secretary of State to cease to 
exercise any control over the Provincial Governments 
as regards pr o v mci al and dome stx mutters. - They 
do not think any change in the legal powers of the * 
Secretary of Stair are needed, for. in the event of a 
breakdown of Government and a consequent suspen¬ 
sion of the constitution of a province, the Secretary of 
State's responsibilities will at once return. 

Statutory Sajffitard against Legislation ■ Dts- 
cnmniattng against butish Commerce. The Chambers 
of Commerce are* greatly concerned at the tendency 
shown by Indian politicians to introduce legislation 
discnniin.it ing against British commercial interests 
established in British India. It may reasonably he 
claimed that the remarkable increase tn the wealth 
of India dunne the last century has been due more, to 
the initiative of British firms than to ant other cause 
except the establishment of Peace by British political 
rule. 

British commercial houses have been established 
in India for over a century, and they may claim to 
have shown the way for the economic developments 
w hich have enabled Indians subsequently to embark 
upon similar ventures. It was principally with 
British capital that jute mills, coal mines, engineering 
works, coastal shipping, and ship repairing yards 
were started in days when India possesed no such 
enterprises. It was principally with British capital 
that the railways were built which facilitated com¬ 
munication between the different parts of India, 
thereby first establishing the idea of a 
Indian nationality-, and by facilitating the transport 
oh grain mitigated the horrors of famine. . It was 
principally with British capital that vast irrigation 
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tracts of country previously desert, ft m pirn- It is clear that it out only be by a vufaatt*ry ttaatatkax- * 
dp* tty British capital which turned vest areas of of their sovereign rights fay the prin ce s tUhMlm * 
jungle into wealth-producing tea gardens. The that this obstruction to trade can"be dual hwsy, bet.. 

European firms in India, so far from desiring to the Chambers believe that a cceptance by fie Slate 
hamper indigenous enterprise, welcome it as Ukely Governments of a liability to be sacd oa commercial 
to increase the wealth of the country to the advantage contracts and of machinery for executing decrees 
of Indians and British alike. They do, however, obtained against them would result in a great increase 
claim on grounds of justice and expediency that the in trade between the States and British India to tito 
Indian legislatures shall not he in a position to imperil benefit of both parties. * 

the existence or development of any commercial or 

industrial interests established in India by legislation or Me si on Settlement, The Associated Chambers of 

taxation indicating discrimination of a racial or com- Commerce of India and Ceylon aa a bpdy are nof 
mu nal character. The Chamber* confine themselves to able to put forward any proposals for a redistribution 
asking for “ national treatment" only for industries of provincial and central revenues, owing to the fact 
and commerce established in India, whether regia- that their members necessarily regard the question 
tered there or not ; and nothing in this demand is to from the point of view of their respective provinces 


tar c um.t r n od- to p r e v ent the imposition of tariffs for 
revenue or protective purposes. Fiscal autonomy 
has already been granted'to India by the Imperial 
Parliament, and India has adopted as a policy some 
measure of protection. 

The Chamber* feel, however, that this restraint 
should only apply in the case of countries which do 
not discriminate against India. British commerce 
la India asks for no privilege, but merely for the 
same impartial treatment as is accorded to Indian 
commerce in Britain. Such a provision is a familiar 
in commercial treaties between two fully 
sovereign countries. 

Such a prohibition would admittedly be a novel 
constitutional provision, but there is no lack of 
precedent for the principles it rests u|£n. Capitula¬ 
tions are authorin' for the proposition that European 
countries have found it necessary to insist on certain 
refegnards for their nationals resident in Oriental 
countries; commercial treaties show that to accord 
M national treatment " to foreigner* established in 
the country is not considered derogatory or 
inexpedient by fully sovereign states; the con¬ 
stitutions of the I'nited States and other confedera¬ 
tions are evidence that a fundamental law can lx* 
effective in protecting personal and commercial 
rights against the caprice of popular legislatures. 

The Chamber* suggest that this should take the 
form of a clause inserted in the next Government of 
Jndia Act. which will be an integral part of the statute 
cresting the Indian Constitution. This would enable 
Mjr person aggrieved to move the courts to treat as 
!•*« tww any measure oi.an Indian legislature pur¬ 
porting to enact discriminatory legislation or taxa¬ 
tion. This clause should extend to Acts passed by 
the Central or lYovmcial legislatures, and to bvr- 
fctoi or regulations passed by Local Government 

’■ The Chamber* conceive that the next step towards 
making India a federation of autonomous provinces 
will necessarily include a Supreme Court to interpret 
that constitution, and to adjudicate upon the 
■Sapnical rights and obligations of the Central and 
Ptpvincial Governments and of the Provincial 
Governments infer 5 *. In this case the ultimate 
tribunal in India lor interpreting this clause would 
obviously be the Supreme Court, subject to an 
■ft 16 ** lying as of right to the King in Council. 

Federation of India. The Chamber* of Commerce 

at opinion that economic and political develop- 
■rent* in India are tending more and more to compel 
r* Induration of the whole of India, including the 
Indian States. They therefore consider that any 
constitution for British India which does not take 
Into consideration and in some wav include the Indian 


whose interests are to a large extent eonfijetin g. __ 

They consider, however, that a" satisfactory 
solution of this problem is an essential condition of 
the successful working of any new constitution 
proposed for India, and they consider it to be- a 
problem of such complexity as to require the careful 
and prolonged investigations of an expert Committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

They have, therefore, already recommended to the 
Statutory Commission the appointment of some such 
expert Finance Committee to examine this problem 
and to report thereon to the Cororaueion. Individual 
Cham l>rr* of Commerce will make separate representa¬ 
tions to this Committee if appointed 

Conclusion .—In conclusion the Chambers desire 
to state quite explicitly the reasons which have led 
them to advocate a general advance to responsible 
Government in all the Provinces. They do not 
delude themselves with the belief that according to 
the strict interpretation of the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act. (Parliament *’ must be 
guided Ire the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility **) 
the evidence will establish a case for any drvrtojiment 
of self-governing institutions in the IVovraces of 
India. They believe that there is a lack of evidence 
to show that Indians are capable of governing 
themselves ; there is. however, equally a lack of 
conclusive evidence to show that J ndnuu are incapable 
of governing themselves. The Chamber* are anxious 
that {here shall TxTno ground lot an y s ugg e sti o n -that — 
Britain lias not honoured the pledge given in the 
House of Commons on the 20th August, I®17,- and 
for this reason the) - monunrud that self-government 
in India should be given a fair, and more than a fair, 
trial. 

They do. at the same tunc, recognise that Britain 
is under an obligation of honour not lo band over the 
destinies of minorities, the Depressed Classes and 
those who are economically most helpless, to the 
control of an indigenous oligarchy unless that 
oligarchy gives proof of being as willing to constitute 
itself a trustee for the whole body of the Indian 
jieoples. regardless of race, c reed and caste, as the 
British Government has been. The .Madras Adi 
Liravida Jana Sabha said in their address to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagp, that. “ they would 
fight to the last drop of their blood any attempt 
to transfer the seat of authority in this country 
from British hands to the so-called high caste Hindus 
w ho had been oppressing them in the past and would 
do so again byt for the British Government **; and 
the Chambers of Commerce believe that this address 


States must be regarded as provisional only. They expressed the inarticulate sentiment of many millions 
■re strongly of opinion that it would be immensely of Indians. 

to the advantage of both the Indian States and The terms of reference of the Statutory Commission 
Ikitiah India if some constitution could be agreed require it to report. “ to what extent it is desirable 
■poo which would make the whole of geographical to establish the principle of responsible government. 
fail into a jungle economic unit. or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of re*- 

? Che ct .the g ra ve st ob s tac l e s to increased trade ponsible government then (is, now) exirting.” 

tosiw British India and the States is the immunjjy The evidence *t the present juncture is mco ochm ve. 

me Governments of the latter from the jurisdiction owing largely to the fin a nci a l mad constitutional 

of a«v court* even in Purely commercial matters. difficulties which have affected the working of 
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djrutfaf; but the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
co ns ider that if further instalments of responsible 
government are to be (Oven automatically from time 
to tune without safeguarding the interests of the mute 
«»—of India, Britain will have been guilty of 
betraying a trust not incompatible with, and equally 
as sacred as, the Declaration of 20 th August. 101?. 

Therefore, they conclude this Note with a strong 
expression of opinion that if the full measure of 
responsibility for Provincial Government which they 
have recommended, is granted, and if it fails to 
attain to that standard of efficiency and impartiality 
which would justify its continuation after fair trial 
the British Government will be forced on grounds 
of its responsibility to India and to humanity to 
resume again the control voluntarily delegated. 


APPENDIX 

Memorandum by Ikr Iteugal Chamber of Commerce 

regarding the election of representatives of the 
( humber on legislative bodies. __ 

I*or many years the Diainlter lias returned represen¬ 
tatives to the legislatures. The princi)dc of the 
election of these representatives was conceded wImiii 
the Morley-Minto Scheme of Reforms was introduced 
in 11)10; prior to that time tlie Chamber tiad 
recommended mcml*crs fur nomination hy the 
Government. In regard to certain bodies other tlian 
the Legislative Councils the principle of election was 
in »|tcmtion. but, unfortunately, tlu* simple methods 
of election followed in respect of these bodies were 
not adopted for the Councils. A more complicated 
procedure was introduced, and this Isccame still 
more complicated with the establishment of the 
Muntagu-Chelmsford Councils ten years later. For 
an attempt was then made to bring the procedure for 
commerce and industry constituencies into line, 
more or less, with the procedure prescribed for 
general constituencies This necessitated an Electoral 
Roll, and the question at once arose as to what 
names were to lie entered on the Roll. 

2 With one exception the members of the 
Chamber arc farms, companies, or corporations, and 
it was agreed, in 1TOO. by Government and thr 
Chamber, that the provisions of the rules would be 
complied with if the names of the members, exclusive 
-of nHens, were entered on the KoH. This arrange¬ 
ment lastrd until 1024. but in the |tctitinn presented 
against the return of Mr. Byomkesh Chukrabarti to 
the Bengal Legislative Council as a representative 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Commissioners took the view that onlv the names of 
individual persons, and not the names of farms, 
companies, or coqxrrations as such, could be entered 
as electors on the Electoral Rolls of commcrcr and 
industry constituencies The Chandler did not 
contest tbe decision of the Commissioners as to the 
legal interpretation of the rules as framed, and in 
July, 1824. the Government of Bengal informed the 
Chamber that, in order to give eftect to the decision, 
it way proposed to submit for the consideration of 
the Government of India certain modifications in the 
Electoral Rules, of which particulars were given 
Meantime, however, recognising that the position 
must be accepted for the time being, the Committee 
of the Chamber had already taken steps to prepare a 
revised Electoral Roll for the Chamber constituency 
of the Bengal Legislative Council ; and, this Roll'was 
in due course completed by,getting the various farms, 
companies, and corporations each to nominate an 
individual connected with such farm, etg., for inclusion 
*® the Electoral Roll. The Chamber's reason for 
taking the initiative in regard to the Bengal Council 
Roll waa the doubt whether, in the forthcoming 
■e»ion of the Council, the presence of the Chamber 
representatives in tbe Council might not be challenged 
on the ground that their elec t i on was invalid. 

8. But tbe modi fi cations suggested by the 
Government of Bengal, and referred to above, did 


not meet with the approval of the Chamber Com¬ 
mittee, and they informed Government that they 
were not prepared to accept a system of election 
which necessitated an Electoral Roll giving tbe 
names of persons, that is to say, the names of partners 
in firms and directors of companies. They pointed 
out that such a Roll may be considered to be for 
all practical purposes impossible in tbe case of the 
Chamber, because of the frequent changes among 
the personnel of partners in firms and directors of 
companies. The Committee accordingly proposed 
that the alterations in the electoral rules should be 
such as to enable members of associations such as 
the Chamber to elect their representatives in their 
own way subject to the approval, by the Governor 
in Council, of their regulations. % 

4. Tlie Chambe^ maintem » t ha t-it ta n e v e r the - 
intention of the framers of the Reforms Scheme to 
prescribe, for constituencies such as the Chamber, 
such complicated regulations as were in fact intro¬ 
duced. Lord Southborough's Franchise Committee 
of Ittlb-lU was required to advise inter aha as to how 
representation could be adequately and effectively 
secured in the new Councils for special interests. 
In dealing with this part of their reference tbe 
Franchise Committee said in paragraph 28 of their 
report:—" We ore satisfied that the method of 
representation through associations has worked well 
in the past and should be continued in the future. 
Where. therefore, we have found associations which 
have been proved to our satisfaction to be fully 
representative of the various interests concerned 
we recommend that election to the special seats 
provided by us for commerce and industry should be 
made by their members. . . . We have recom¬ 
mended safeguards against the abuse of the method 
of election through associations by proposing that 
tlx? regulations for elections should in each case be 
approved by the Governor in Council, who will further 
have authority to modify the system of representation 
in order to meet any alteration in the position or 
constitution of the different associations. The 
regulations should contain provision^ for ensuring 
that all electors have a place of business within the 
province." It is clear from this extract that the 
Franchise Committee mtended that the members of 
associations such as the Chamber should elect their 
repre se ntatives in their own way subject to the 
approval, by the Governor in Council, of their 
regulations.. 

5. Two examples may be quoted of the application 
of a simple system of election by the Chamber. Tbe 
first of these is to be found in the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 18W ; the second in the Calcutta'Improvement 
Act of 11)11. Section 58(1) oi the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1H0V provided for the appointment of Com¬ 
missioners by tbe members of the Chamber in such 
manner as might be determined at a meeting of the 
Chamber to be convened in accordance with the 
provisions of rules made tinder section 8(8) of the 
Act. In exercise of the powers thus conferred tbe 
Government of Benc.il framed the following rules 
which they published on tbe nth July. 1WR):— 

1. When the term of o&ce of any. Municipal 
Commissioner appointed under section 8(2), (a), 
(6) or (c) is about to expire or when a vacancy has 
occurred, or is about to occur, hy reason of the 
death, resignation;-removal or'disqualification of 
any such Commissioner, the Chairman shall cause 
a notice to be addressed to tbe President of tbe 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Master of the 
Calcutta Trades Association, or the Chairman of the 
Port Commissioners, as the case may be. stating 
the number of vacancies in which Commompners 
are to be appointed, and fixing a date far submitting 
the return prescribed hy section 58(2) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. 

2. On receipt of the said notice, the Pre sid e nt 

of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Maste r 
qf the Calcutta Trades Associat i o n , or tbe C ha ir man 
of the Port Commissioners shall respec ti vely pro¬ 
ceed to take steps in such manner .i« fnw 
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time to time be decided upon by the Chamber, 
the Trade* Association or the Port Commissioners 
lor the purpose of appointing Commissioners to 
hll the said vacancies. 

8. In pursuance of these rules the memtore of the 
Chamler adopted the following resolution m special 
general inerting on the 7th August, 11*00 :— 

That until otherwise determined at any future 
meeting of the Chamber, the appointment of a 
Commissioner or Commissioners under sections 
8(21 of the Calcutta Municipal Act III (B.C.)of 
1 MWJ shall be.made by a majority of votes of 
men.here of the Chamber. Suth votes shall be 
giv*-n by voting cards to l>e issued by the Secretary 
on the direction of the President and to l>e 
numbered and signed by the Secretary: SCtTWiTTnc* 
cards shall be received or used unless so numbered 
anti signed. The voting cards shall be signet! by 
tlu- members voting, and shall be returned to the 
Secretary within three day* from the date on 
which the same shall lie issued and no voting cards 
shall be used unless returned within that time. 
On the return of the voting cards to the Secretary, 
•uch cards shall be examined by two mem tiers nf 
the Chamber, who shall he appointed by the 
Committee as scrutineers. The scrutineers shall 
rrjxirt the result of their examination of the voting 
card-s to the Secretary and such report shall. a*. to 
• appointment of any Commissioner or Com- 
Buwoorifn, lie final and conclusive. 

T. S«*n 4ia| of the Calcutta Improvement Act. 
lft 1. provides that the Hoard of Trustees shall 
consist of eleven persons, one of whom is to lie a 
Birmkf of the Hcngal Chaml>cr of Commen t- and 
•ectKir. 7(2) of the Act provides that this truster shall 
be fletted by the Chainlicr. In exercise r»f the 
power- conferred hv section l.’t7fll of the Act the 
Government issued, on the 20tli iHrcemtor, 1011. the 
following rules governing the election ;— 

1. In these rules, " mcmler of the (‘handier *' 

means a j*erson who— 

(а) is a permanent mendicr of the Hcngal 

Chamber of Commerce, or 

(б) is entitled to excruse the right* and 

privileges of permanent membership of 
the said Chamber on In-half, and m the 
name, of any firm or j<H«t stiarh c<mih 
pany. or other c urjmration, and who 
has .i place of residence in India. 

2. (I) (>n or toforc suefi date as rnny U appointed 

by the local Government in this Ivlialf, 
the Secretary to the ('handier (heron 
after rrl erred to as tlie ' Se« ret an “l 
shall, under the direction ol thf Presi¬ 
dent. send to each member of the 
Chandler a voting card, winch shali lie 
numbered and signed by the secretary. 

(2) Any voting card w hich I- not dulv num¬ 
bered and signed by the secretary shall 
be invalid. 

S. (lj Each member of the ('handier shall have 
one vote nnlv. 

(2) Every mcmlier desirous of voting at the 
election shall record his vote on his 
voting card and sign it, and shall return 
the sard to the secretary within seven 
days from the date on which it was 
issued. 


(3) Any voting card which is not returned to 
the Secretary within the said period of 
seven days shall be rejected. f 

4. On the return of the voting cards to the 

Secretary they shall be examined bv two 
members of the Chamber, who shall be 
appointed by the Committee of the 
Chamber to act as scrutineers. 

5. (1) The Scrutineers shall report the result of 

.their examination of the voting card* 
to the .Secretary. 

f, ii The candidate whahas obtained a-mAjority 
of votes shall be deemed to be elected, 
and the report of the scrutineers shall be 
conclusive evidence of his election. 

Cl! If the voting has rnulted in.a tie between 
T(vrt~or more candidates lots shall be 
drawn, in the presence of the scrutineers 
and m such manner as the I Resident of 
the Chamber may prescribe, to deter¬ 
mine which candidate shall be deemed 
to be elected. 

M. In tlie case nf the Corporation of CaTSRa, the 
method of election as defined above was in operation 
from 1 <MN) until the Municipal Act of 16*23 come into 
force It was a simple, direct and practical method, 
and it was never known to create even the smallest 
diIhculty. The similar system which was made 
applicable to the Calcutta Improvement Trust has 
also worked most satisfactorily since 1911. It may 
U' explained that the procedure which is now in 
force with regard to the election of repre-scntatives 
to the Corporation of Calcutta requires an Electoral 
Roll, but the Roll consists of the names of memton of 
tin- Cham tier, that is to say. of firms, companies, etc., 
and not of the names of individuals, This arrange¬ 
ment is. of course, very much more satisfactory than 
is an Electoral Roll of individuals, because it has 
not the result, as the “ individual " Roll lias in the 
case of an electorate like the Chamber, tliat in a 
short tune after the Roll has been completed a 
considerable number of those w hoso names appear on 
it will to found to be absent from India on leave. 
A point of importance is not only the possible loss 
of a vote in the election of a representative but—as 
has !»cen found again and again in practice—the 
omission of the name of a person willing to come 
forward as a candidate for election hut unable to do 
so Inna us*' Ins name doc* not appear on the El e cto ra l 
Roll 

J». The Oiaml>cr lias been in correspondence w-ith 
the* Government of Hcngal on the subject for some 
time past. They have suggested that the rules should 
U so amended as to enable the Chamber to elect 
it- representative.*, on a simpler system And they 
are glad to say that the Government of Bengal have 
expressed their willingness to recommend the amend¬ 
ment ot the rules in this sense. The Chamber put 
forward certain definite amendments as framed by 
Counsel, and these were largely adopted by 
the local Government and. the Chamber under¬ 
stands, submitted to the Government of India. It 
n unnecessary to refer in detail to the changes 
proposed, but it is sufficient to say that a modification 
of tne rules on the basis of the suggestions would 
eliminate tlie Electoral Roll altogether and introduce 
a simpler system of election similar to that prescribed 
by the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 and the 
Calcutta Improvement Act of 1911, which is referred 
to at Hive in paragraph 5. 
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PRESENT : 

All the Members ok the Commission, of the Central Committee, and oe thf. Bengal Provincial 
Committee (except Mr. Fazl-ul-iito and Maulvi Ahi:l Kasem). 


Deputation of the Associated Chamb erpot Co mme rce of India and Ceylon. 
(Memben oi the Deputation from the European Association who wen 
«r»min«i in the afternoon, * were alio pment) 


The deputation consisted o! : — 

The Hon. SIR GEORGE GODFREY. Member of 
(he Council of State, President of the Associated 
Chamber* in 192B, and President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. H. G. COCKE. M.L.A., Deputy President of 
the Associated Chambers in 192ft, and Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

SIR JAMES SIMPSON, M.L.A., representative of 
the Associated Chambers of the Legislative 
Assembly, and Past Chairman of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. T. GAVIN JONES, M.L.A.. Past President 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. J. H. FYFE, M.L.C., Vice-President, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. D. K. CUNNISON, Secretary of the Associated 
Chambers in 1928, and Secretary, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce : and 

Mr. A. H. E. MOLSON, Political Secretary a! the 
Associated Chambers. 

1. The Ckatrman ; • • • It seemed to 

me. on looking through vour document, that if one 
were to pick out a single sentence, you might, perhaps, 
think it right if 1 picked out the sentence on page 111, 
which starts with the heading " The Central Govern-, 
ment.” There. 1 sec you say : " The Chambers of 
” Commerce arc only prewired to favour the grant 

of resjKjnsiblc government in provinces* on condition 
'* that the jtositioij of the Government of India 
the Legislative Assembly, i«* strengthened." 
If I understand this docilment a whole rightly, 
that is really the principle which underlies the whole 
scheme ?— (.Sir G Godfrey) That is so. 

-. That means, of course, that we have got to 
consider two separate things, and also to consider 
the two in relation to one another. One is. your 
proposal for a change in the Provincial Government, 
and the other is your proposals in relation to the 
Central Government ; and the third is vour proposals 
for the relations between the two. It seems to me 
that on points of constitutional structure, that is the 
wav it breaks up. Now . let me first of all take in 
outline your proposals for the reform of provincial 
Government. Of course, every member of the 
Conference will have noticed the verv striking passage 
on page 10*. • • • “ The Chambers there 

" fore recommend the gTant to provinces of constitu- 
*’ tions varying up to full responsible autonomy "— 

I will come back to that word. ” varying ” in a 
moment—" provided '*—then you mention five con¬ 
ditions : ** (a) That the position of the Government 

** of India vts-d-ns the Assembly is strengthened." 
^ ell. I will t a ke that later on ; that is the assumption. 

“ (fcj That the Central Government is given pow ers of 
“ intervention m the event ai a breakdown of 
*' government in any province.'' That is rather my 


third head, the relation of the two. " (r) That 
” lTuvmcial Second Cham lien* are set up." I want you 
to develop that in a moment. " Id) That adequate 
" safeguards are provided for the administration of 
"the Police ; (e) That a clause is inserted in the 
" new Government of India Act forbidding discrimina- 
" tion against industrial and commercial interests in 
" Central and provincial legislation and taxation and 
" in municipal bye-laws and taxes." One or two 
of those things. I think, nerd to tie looked into a little 
more in detail. What does the Chamber mean when 
it says in the jiaxsage 1 have just read, that tliey 
recommend the grant to the provinces of constitutions 
varying up to full responsible autonomy ? Does that 
imply variation as between one province and another ? 
— In the first case, it would lie so. and the word 
" varying " is also used with regard to the expressions. 
" full responsible government ” " Varying " refers 

to the initial stages, when we do not contemplate 
that all provinces will necessarily receive the same 
amount of autonomy, and also in regard to tin* fact 
that we did not consider that it was possible to 
introduce full provincial autonomy straight away. 
The Central Government must retain frrtain powers 
over the provinces. 

3. Then at page 108 we get proposals, and 
I will first of all take the proposals which have 
to do with executive government as opposed, to the - 
constitution of- the legislatures in the provinces. 
You propose to transfer to provincial ministers ail 
subjects, or, in the view of some Chamlirrs. all 
subjects except Law and (.hder Then, subject to 
the possible qualification about l.aw and Order, you 
intend under this scheme, it the other conditions are 
satisfied. to get nd of diarchy altogether *—That is 
the intention as far as the executive is concerned 

4. Then you say you recommend the abolition 
of the Provincial Executive Council. That is because 
you propose to have a ministry. 1 suppose, with 
joint ministerial responsibility. Do you propose a 
ITimc Minister '—No. we do not propose a iTime 
Minister. 

5. I am not quite clear how it is intended that the 
ministry is to be constructed :—The idea is that the 
Governor shall consult with leaders of various 
parties in the Provincial Council, and shall select his 
ministers from those leaders, giving due regard to the 
prospects of obtaining a working majority for what 
you might call the Cabinet; but we do not propose 
that he should nominate a Prime Minister or Premier, 
the' idea being that the Governor would preside at 
the meetings of the ministry. 

G. I realise that you propose be should preside, 
but I want to see bow you suggest that the ministry 
is to be brought together. Is your idea that it is to 
consist of leaders of ditierent parties, or that it is 
to consist of members of one* party ?—I think it 
would be impossible, under present conditions. 


to obtain a ministry from one party. They would 
See page W8- 
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nevcr be able to secure a working majonty in the 

House. 

7. Is it the idea that the Governor is to choose 
each of them and then say that they constitute the 
ministry, or is the idea that the Governor is to 
choose his principal adviser, who will then advise the 
Governor about his colleagues ?—No, our idea is 
that he should nominate all the members, because if 
he is to preside over them at meetings lie must be 
presiding over a Cabinet of men with whom he can 
wor k , and on whom he feels he can rely to carry 
measures through his House, and he will choose them 
accordingly. 

g. Do you conceive that under that system there 
is likely to arise an organised opjiosition r —Oh, 

'certainty.-:---- 

9. If you compose -your ministry of the duels of 
• series of groups, it is not very easy to see how there 
will evolve, or might be expected to evolve, an 
Opposition ? —Well, 1 think in a provincial council, 
for many years to come, whatever the grouping 
might be, there would always be an opposition to it. 
There would also be breakaways from groups. 

> 19, 1 meant an organised Opjiosition, an opposition 

based on some principle or other ?—We cannot 
visualise any suitable division of parties as things 
are in India at the present time, so that we cannot 
expect to have two parties, or even three parties ; 
there are almost certain to In? more than that. 

11. Now taking the legislative .side, I see at tlie 
bottom of page 110 you propose the abolition of all 
official nominated memliers, the ordinary official 
Woe, so that your jirovincml legislature would consist 
entirely of member* who are elected and member* 
who are nominated, but not officials, with the pos¬ 
sible exception, you say. of a secretary speaking for, 
perhaps, the Law and Order department, if it was 
dealt with specially : is that it ?—Yes. 

12. 1 understand that von are not proposing, in 
the case of the provincial legislature, indirect election : 
yon propose, in substance, to leave the franchise 
much as it is ?—Yes. 

18. I will come back to what you call Law and 
Order in a moment; but turning to page 110, you 
repeat there in more detail what you said on page 108. 
and what you regard, apparently, as a condition, 
that there should he a Second Chamber in the 

14. And I gather that you think it should be 
partly nominated and partly elected ; perhaps two- 
thirds elected and one-third nominated '—That is 

oar suggestion, yes. 

^ 18. And do you regard that as an essential feature 
of vow scheme r —That proportion ; 

11 No, the creation of a Second Chamber in the 
province ?—-Yes, we consider that essential. 

. 17. There is one otbrr feature of the provincial 
acbeme, apart from' Law and Urder. which is of 
great importance, and very striking. It is at 
page 110. You say, "The grant of full 
responsibility to the legislature "—that means the 
provincial leci-lature—" will enable the jmwers of 
"certification of the Governor to be abolished." Then 
I gather that the view of the Chambers is that it their 
other conditions were fulfilled, they would lie prepared 
to contemplate provincial legislature with a ministry 
responsible to the legislatures, the legislatures for 
the most part elected, with a nominated unofficial 
element added, the Governor presiding at the Council 
of Ministers, but the Governor being in a position 
wbere be had to accept whatever the legislature 
decided. Do you propose that he should be left 
with any power of veto over legislation ?—Yes, we 
would retain that. 

18. But no power of certification ; that is to say, 
the initiation or the effecting of legislation or of 
finance which is refused ?—Well, in regard to certi- 
we wished to sbolah it as far as possible, 
-fa regard to this ref er en ce to Law and Order, we 
tpeognMe at once that if Law and Order is what is 
eeneraHv a reserved suhiect the Governor must 


that even if it was a transferred subject it might, 
under certain condinoos, be —lor the 
Governor to have powers of certifies taco, and, in the 
event of any emergency, we would rtconunend that 
temporary powers of certification might be reserved. 
It might be only temporary. 

19. I have not quite followed all fhk What you 
have last said is not in the document, is it r—It is 
not expressed in the document, no; I am developing 
what the idea was in our minda. 

20. 1 am reading the sentence on page. 110. 
" The grant. of full responsibility to the 
" legislature will enable the power* of certification 
" of the Governor to be abolished." I appreciate, of 
course, tliat if you make special arrangements for tbe 
police you may have to make a special exception, 
but l have not discovered any where ~lfl~yo u r doc u - 
ment pro visions for the temporary' exercise of powers 
of certification in what is called a time of emergency ? 
—We bad that in our mind* when we wro te on 
page 110, under the heading of " Intervention by the 
Governor-General," that there might be a breakdown 
of tbe Government in a province. 

21. Hut I am speaking of tbe Governor of tbe 
province ?—Yes. ‘ 

22. I understand your answer to be with reference 
to that ?—1 said we should like to see reserved foe 
the Governor in the province, under temporary 
conditions, powers of certification which would, as 1 
say, only be temporary, because if it was a serious 
breakdown .the Governor-General would step in 
under our recommendation mod declare that the 
administration of the province had broken down, 
and that it must be resumed under executive control. 
We have not expressed that anywhere, but it U a 
development of our idea. 

28. If you will excuse me for saying so, I 
hanlly think it is a development, I understand 
the plan as it is given in the document. 1 
read what you say on page* 110-111, and 
1 understand what is meant. It appears to be 
this: that there shall l* no power of certification 
in the provincial Governor, that it would be quite 
illogical to suggest such a thing, that responsibility 
in the provincial legislature is conceded and things 
must take their course, but that if the situation 
were such as to require the intervention of the 
(Governor-General in Council, provision might be 
made font. - That doe» not win to me to be quite 
the same thing as saying that as a temporary matter 
a Governor might Intervene, and 1 wanted to know 
what vour mows were t —in further discussion we 
thought a situation might possibly arise where, for 
some reason or other, the supplv of funds was deliber¬ 
ately and obstructively refused, and it would then be 
necessary, pending a reference to tbe Governor- 
General in Council, for the Government to be able 
to meet payments due, and the Governor would have 
to have powers to certify such expenditure. We 
wish to curtail the powers of certification as far as 
we possibly can, because we feel that they have 
ulwuy- been a great grievance on the part of the 
legislatures and have given rise to a good deal of 
friction. 

24. l.et me ask you one question on a subject 
which is not unfamiliar to ns in its various aspects 
It is apparently by convention always called Law and 
Order. You know, of course, there is no such bead 
in tbe Devolution Rules at all. What were you 
intending to include in " Law and Order ? " Is it 
police and jails, or what is it ?—We have headed tbe 
chapter " Law and Order," and in the first para¬ 
graph we deal with judicial administration and m 
tbe second with police administration. 

25. It is a highly technical matter, bat is it your 
view that if your schetne was adopted tbe High 
Court should be a provincial subject, or should it 
be a Central subject ?—Central. 

26. You say : " The Chambers o o n ri der that all 
" the High Courts should be under tbe C o —lament 
” of India, both for administration and finance "1—i 1 
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27 . We are going to hear the Chief justice in the M. The officials would be, would not they, the 
course of our sittings, and we shall 'hear his view officials of the provincial' Government ? They 
about that. With regard to the Police, 1 gather would not be the Governor's in any personal sense, 
(and it is certainly not a matter of reproach) that would they ?—That is another question, as to 
the different Chambers throughout British India are whether they are members of the provincial services 
not quite agreed about this subject. It is very or of the All-India Services. That is a complication 
natural they should not be ?—There is very’ wide w hich arises. 

divergence of opinion. 85. Anyhow. I wanted to be clear what was in 

28. - And, therefore, you have had to write a your minds. Let us now turn for a moment to the 

paragraph (which is very helpful to us) which makes Central Government, which you deal with particu- 
allowance for those wide divergencies of view?— larly on page 111. Here, again, we want to distinguish. 
Yes do not we. between the executive and the legislative 

2d I quite see that. 1 do not think 1 will ask arrangements. As regards ttje executive, as 1 follow 
you specially alkiut that. That »s the outline so far your document, you are not proposing any substantial 
as the province is concerned. It is convenient to* change ; that is to say, the Viceroy would have his 
take tlir thing 1 mentioned t h ird ~n c v r . hrimr we —i mined and would rhoose his councillors ?—Yes. 


come to the C entral Government u» phettrt, namely, 
the suggested means of intervention in case of need 
in the affairs of the province hy the Central authori¬ 
ties. You deal with that on page 1 III, where you say : 
" While desirous of making recommendations of so 
“ liberal a character as to meet all legitimate Indian 
" aspiration*, the Chainlet's of Commerce do not 
" conceal from themselves the possibility that the 
“ new constitution like the old one may be faced by 
" deliberate opposition or ol>structRin on the jwrt of 
" some Indian group or party. They, therefore, 

‘ consider that provision must l* made to meet the 
" danger of a breakdown of Government in uny 
1 province. They consider that the Governor* 
“ (ienertd in Council should lx* given powers in case 
" ol necessity to intervene, and. in fact, to suspend 
" thr constitution.’' 1 may as well confess to you 
that my own training and study as a constitutional 
lawyer, such as it is. makes this phrase. " suspend 
' the constitution." a little difficult for me. What is 
it that would happen if the Governor-General in 
Council in fact suspended the constitution ? How do 
von conceive the course of events then ?— • • ’ • 

(>ur idea was that in the event of a serious breakdown 
the Governor woukt be in touch with the Governor- 
( rcucral in Council and would report ail the conditions, 
and the (Governor-General in Council would bv 
executive order Ire able to declare that the constitu¬ 
tion las we look on it) had broken down, and the 
Governor, with his permanent officials, would have 
to take over the administration of the province. 
Section 31* of thq^Government of India Act says ; 
" The Governor-General >n Council, may. with the 
" approval nl the Secretary of State, and by notific.i- 
" turn, take any part of British India under the 
" immediate authority and management of the 
"Governor-General in (.ouncil, and tlierru|»nn give 
’’ all neusixifi order?* arid direcrroils respecting the 
" administration ol that part, by placing it under, 
" a chief commissioner or by otherwise providing for 
*' its administration." That "was the idea that was 
in our minds. 

31. I daresay 1 am wrong, and I am quite willing 
to be corrected, but I had thought that followed on 
Section 58, and was not intended to lx* an emergency 
power " suspending the constitution." l*o you 
think it was -—\\ e rcicr in our Memorandum to an 
emergency power, but I think that illustrates the 
method. You asked how we visualised what would 
happen if the constitution were suspended. That 
illustrates the method by which it would have to lx* 
done. 

32. Do not think I am in the least criticising ; 
it is with the' object of being a little clearer, because, 
of course, although the expression, " suspending the 
" ccmstjCutjon," is constantly used, for instance, on 
the continent of Europe, it is not a very' easy thing to 
visualise from the British administrator’s point of 
)■***• Would it mean that the Governor-General 
in Council would disband the legislative Council ?— 
Yea. 

* 8 - Would be dismiss the ministers ? —The 
Hamster* would go with it unless the Governor 
^commended their retention to assist as administra¬ 
tors. not as ministers Th^ Gm-rrno* ivru?!/* «•■!* 


3fl. Or, rather, thev would l*e appointed by the 
Secretary of State ?—Yes. 

37. On the other hand, in the legislature you do 
propose a change t —Yes. 

38. That is argued out on page 111. and also referred 
to at juge 112. Will you please help us a 
little more about thi *( Take what you say 
at the bottom of page 112: " The Chantben of 
" Commerce, recommend that the strength of the 
" (kivemment parties should lie made approximately 
" equal to what may anticipated will be the 
" strength of the anti-Govemraent party." 1 per¬ 
fectly understand the nbject aimed at in that sentence, 
but 1 should lie grateful if you would develop a 
little how you think it might./** written down on 
juqier. Your j»omt is a very powerful one. Your 
jxunt is that as things are in the Central Legislature, 
experience goes* to show tliat the opposition, the 
legislative Opposition, is more numerous than tlu* 
Ixxiv that supports the Government, and you make 
the point (which I thmk 1 may say. so far as it goes, 
is a jwrfectlv good point) that it is not a very happy 
arrangement or one that is likely to work very 
smoothly, if a Government in a legislature finds itself 
the smaller rather than the larger party Some of 
us w ho arr accustomed to arrangements of a different 
sort m Britain do not understand how the Government 
can get tlie time of the House, how it can decide when 
the House siiall adjourn, and many other things, 
when it has not got a majority. I quite understand 
your point, but lu»w do you propose to remedy it ?— 
We recognise tliat it -if. -a very-difficult^ matter-and - 
we hail a considerable amount of discussion over it. 
If 1 may put it in tins wav. it will give you what 
our idea was. \Ne quite recognise that it is a very 
difficult subject, and that the present position is 
verv unsatisfactory indeed : but. unsatisfactory as 
it is now. if j-. likely to Ivconir more so. prultahlv 
when-provincial autonomy has been given and when 
Mime of the provincial (kivernments may lie ob¬ 
structive to the Central Government. We hope, and 
with some degree of confidence, that members of the 
Legislative Assembly being elected by the provincial 
legislatures, instead of direct by the country, will be 
men of letter lu lanced ideas than some of those 
who now attend in the Assembly, but we do not 
anticipate that thev wilt show less bias against 
Government. The necessity, therefore, is either to 
increase the number of nominated officials to half 
the total strength of the House, or to reduce- the 
number of elected memliers. or to combine both these 
procedures. (.Mi practical grounds, we feel it is 
embarrassing to administrations for a considerable 
number of omcials to be sent up to Delhi or Simla to 
act merely as voting machines, and it is somewhat 
humiliating for very senior officials who are sent up 
there to be treated in that way as mere pawns. If 
they were allowed to speak freely and take part in 
the debates in the Assembly, the debates would 
probably be much more interesting and more in¬ 
formed than they are at present; and we recommend 
that such officials as are sent up by local Government* 
should be entitled to do this. But on account of the 
difficulty of sparing officials from their ordinary 

.'*TT"*-' H I'*' ■ "I 1 >'* -** ■ •* '* 
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consider the thin) alternative will be necessary, 
combining the two : there would be a slight decrease 
is the number of elected members and a slight 
increase in the nominated members. 

it. lo your last sentence you have moved from 
the phrase. " nominated officials.” to the phrase. 
** nominated meraben ” ? —Ye*. ” Nominated roem- 
ben ” includes both. 

40. I know it does, bot that is what 1 am not clear 
about. At present the Legislative Assembly consists 
of a very substantial majority of elected members 
(104 out of 140); it consists in the second place of a 
Dumber of nominated private persons, nominated 
non-officials In the third place, it consists of a 
certain number of nominated officials. I can imagine 
a pu ’i po «wl sha t v au-&hould drop one of those elements 
altogether, or a projtosal to change the proportions 
between them. 1 am not quite dear whether vou 
are proposing to drop any one of these three 
elements *—So 

41 it ail] continue, as before, to consist of elected 
members (though by the method of indirect election), 
nominated non-officials, representing, 1 suppose, 
interests which could not expect adequate represen¬ 
tation hv election, and nominated officials } —Yea. 

42 When you say. ” nominated officials." 1 want 
to know how you propose to secure what you refer to 
at ]wge 1)2, and what, again, you refer to on 
page 11), near the bottom of the page, where 
you point out. 1 think, with peat force, how the 
criticism of the Morlev-Minto councils might be 
applied to the later scheme, and then you fav : 
” The alternatives, t h e r e f ore, are cither to go forward 
" and make the Government of India responsible to 
*' the Assembly or to strengthen the Government's 
" position sufficiently to enable it to cam- all such 
” measure' a*» it considers to he highly desirable. 
" but whH.‘h could not rightly he ccrtihed as essential 
" to the interests of India That is not quite the 
phrase of the Act. but 1 know what vou mean 
f>op«- that mean vou propose to make half the Central 
la-gnUtnrc official >—Official and nominated. !>?• 
cause although a nominated non-official is not 
nrce*arih Ixiund hi - anv means to vote wjtli 
(kjveniment. on the Ckiverruncnt side, a great many 
of tliem. naturally, would do so ; so that our proposal 
i 1 - to reduce the number of elected members and 
uu.rnaar the nunilier of nominated officials and 
mmiinntrd non-officialv ----- 

fl In other weirds, it Iwconics a sort of half- 
art.I half arrangement . half riveted ami half not 
^ r. 

11 . I follow what von mean. • * • (>n 

pat;** 114. \ on va\ vou w ant an<1 indeed vo>i make it 
a r inditmn. that there should le stnir statutory 
safeguard, something which forbid' discrimination 
ami so on Now. prrh;ip*» vou will allow nir for the 
moment, instead of asking n question, to make an 
observation al*out it. because naturally, one has 
leeo thinking about this, as mv colleacues have, a 
cre.it deal, and 1 want help I have tried mvself to 
analyse the different jx>ssil>le wavs in which such 
things might, perhaps. U* done No doubt it is 
possible to conceive this, that you micht have a 
eectkm which describes the sort of legislation which 
it would be beyond the powers of the legislature to 
corn,* ; and if you could devise such a clause, and 
then it was suggested that a particular piece of 
legislation went beyond the powers, broke the rule, 
you could challenge the legislation in the law conrts, 
and o&teod that the legislation was waste paper. 
That is a possible wav. 1 will mention one or two 
other possibilities in a moment, but it seems to me 
that there are considerable difficulties in the first 
method, whichwooldhaveto be verycarefullv weighed. 
The first difficulty, and one which, perhaps, presses 
on ay mind more than on you. is this. It it all very 
to talk m general terms, but in the long run 
xndady wocld have to draw the clause. It turns 
m itwadt. you see ?— Certainly. • 

45 And nnthinc is easier than to demand reason- 


to write them down; and that is particularly true 
m the coodifioot here, because a graalmaay interests 
and comm unities are concerned—the Muhammadans 
and lots of people. I am not saying for a moment 
whether their claim is right or wrong, but if yoo are 
trying to think how to do it, :t seems very difficult to 
write it down; not, perhaps, imp nrellto, hot wy 
difficult. A second difficulty which oppresses my 
mind very mnch is this. I think it is a very serous 
step to open the flood-gates of litigation even wider 
than they are opened at present. I gather that 
one-fifth of the revenue of Bengal Presidency is 
derived from the litigating habit of the people. It is- 
a very serious thing to make it a possible contention 
ip any law court that a particular BiH or Act is 
ultra tarts. All sorts of people might raise the 
question, and though lawyer* are very usef ul members 
of society even lawyers sometimes take alfioMHigtffy 1 
bad point and argue it for a very long time, and it 
is possible that judges may differ in opinion. So it 
seems to me that the method ofaayiug that protec* 
Uoc against discrimiastxm and unfair treatment is 
to be by appeal to the law courts, is not necessarily 
very satisfactory to the commercial community. 
Do you see what I mean ?—I follow yoo. yes. 

44. 1 am not saying it may not be the only way; 
but have you got any other suggestion to make ? 
There are one or two variants that occur to me, but 
none of thorn is very satisfactory ?—1 think we are 
stro ngl y in favour of an appeal to the court. We 
consider that any such statutory safeguard can only 
be of ose to os tf it is io tbs Act. and that w« cannot 
rely with confidence on a mere. Instrument of 
Instructions to either Governors or to tfis Viceroy. 

47. I am not surprised to hear you eay that; 
that is tbg -second peesibli- method which occurs 
to one. Many people have referred to it. We have 
had dosens of Memoranda which eay: " You ought 
’* to put into your Report the recommendation that 
" the Instructions to the Governor shall include an 
' instruction that be is to take care that people are 
" not treated unfairly.” or that he is to veto legislation 
to do so-and*so. Well. il 1 may say so. 1 quite agree 
with you I do not myself think, for what it may be 
worth, that Instructions to Governors, in the nature 
of things, would be an entirely effective safeguard. 
It would not give the person wbo fcK himself 
ag g rieved any effective power to challenge. Now, is 
there any other method ? Is it possible, for example, 
to visualise this: that there sbemtd not be an 
indiscriminate right of appeal to the courts challenging 
any Hill which anybody thought he might be able 
to upset. hut it should only be d certain leave is 
given on the ground that tbe case does appear to 
l*e a cose of substantial importance raising a real 
point, that the courts should be appealed to. Would 
that method give any help 3 —We have not considered 
that alternative, hut I do not think we should like it. 
We are much more inclined to put our faith to the 
interpretation of the Act and tbe conditions of 
uJtrs rtrrs by a court, because, after all. il it was a 
question onlv of obtaining permission from some 
authority, it miqht be the Governor, tbe Governor 
would be presumably advised by his. law officers, 
and would probably have to accept their recom¬ 
mendations : and law officers have been known to 
erT in giving advice. They might give him wrong 
advice 

48. 1 feel that it is in the interests of everybody, 
if possible, to prevent this sort of challenge being 
raised, if it baa to be raised, except in serous cases.— 
Yea. we agree with that. 

48. And I do not think tbe method which yon 
sketch out s e cures that ?—Well, if one may be allowed 
for a moment to refer to what you said about opening 
the doors to a flood of litigation. I assume that on 
any ooe particular Rill or Act. if it became an Act, 
there could only be one application or one of these 
proceedings. It coold not be continued by . in¬ 
numerable pers o ns . 

50. You appreciate, do yon ^ 7*** 

worked out the scheme an the Uoes *t presmt 
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suggested, it would not mean merely that the High 
Court cojild take the objection, but it could lv- 
taken in any subordinate court tn the land ?—Oh, 
* that certainly was not in our minds 

31. Itisso. If you take the Canadian constitution, 
where there is a strict distribution of j*nwer>. and 
where, therefore, the question does sometimes arise 
whether the right legislature has passed the Ait. 
the objection •could lie taken in a police court, and 
it has been taken in a police court. One of the best- 
known cases in Australia was taken, in fact, in a police 
court, so that it-dues not mean merely that the 
High Court would decide On you see what I 
mean '—Yes. I see what you mean. 

32 I will tell you what 1 would like you gentlemen 
to (li>. and ! .iiu going tu invite tin next deputation 
ii.i do th>- saute Alter all. v»»n art* an important 
lNNlvr.mil sou will not tn- ruined i.' von li,nr to take 
.1 Uni*' giKu! professional adviee 1 would ask Vuu 
to let u- have, on whatever protean>tnil ails ki* v»m 
lIukisc to eliiplos , the dralt ol Hit* sort ot ilause that 
Mm have in mind 1 in not leave it 1>V saving that 
vmi will le.iST it to the lawvrrA . just rtuplov the l*-st 
men vou feel im lined to employ, if you do not Irel 
mi lined t»« ilo it vnurxrives. and have a loniiiiittee 
mifting and pul it down. Sir would realty like 
to have n i I.iiim* «»Unit this And 1 think while you 
■ire afiout if vou might do this, if you kindly would 
(if course, you should rrmemlxT that it anything of 
the kind is proposed, it e* not likets' to lie limited to 
the huropran or to the commercial case, so tliat one 
wants to se«- what the scheme is •- -We can do that, 
irrtatnly. if vm; wish.* (fur idea, condensed, is 
here — this is not a legal document. 

511. Never mind aliout that.— I will just re.ul it 
to show vou what we had m our minds as a fm.xsibJr 
rl.iiise It would have to lx- developed. no doubt 
" No tax nnr anv lass or hyi-law shall Ik- valid passed 
" bv the Central or proviimat legislatures or by anv 
" local Government body calculateil or designed t-> 

" chsiTiminafr against any coimw-rci.il niiliistri.il 
" or agricultural interest established or to In- »-<tai-- 
hshed in India by subuvts of the Hntish t mw:i 
" on the ground of the religion, place of birth, riesi rut 
or colour of the owners, directors, managing ag» ut-. 
"or shareholder.* of and in the *.ud interests. 

’ Provided that this shall not prevent .he Indian 
" Legislature from requiring the fulhimetit i»1 am 
’ conditions m the ysr of any newlv-formed under¬ 
taking in receipt orspccial assistance at the expense 
' of the t,iv|Vivri or consumer . and provided 
firthr: that this shall not prevent the imposition 
' such protective duties as mav lx promised bv 
the tWivernmetit of India ami approved bv the 
ientr.il Legislature: Provided turtlirr tn.»? »ii** 

’ afon's.ii-.! restriction shall no* appb it th»- i .i'C 
.»{ subiects of such countries a- have adopted 
" dis* nitnn.ition measure*- «»it sinnl-o gr.utnd-. against 
‘ Indians ordinarily resident in those ivunUif*.- ' 

7'ne r«ii!nm»»r . 1 see. Well. I should think it 

most unfair to worry you aNuit the siuai! techuiiai 
drafting points, and 1 am not doing that at all I .»:r. 
simple saving oi in'half of all of u> that we -dio.il-t 
great! v i,»iue th< suggesthu. wlu*h you :mg:r find 
it possj..;. v t.i u-r.itnumiatf to u> as t« tie. nrti; »»: 
a ciausc. ami I dare >av. if vou flunk well, you 
would take advice aixjut it. would you : I shal.’ not 
ask more al*oii; it now. 

34 Lnr.; Jtumiij u; By tllV mu: fault. 1 an. 
certain. I am quite unable to realise in working tiie 
scheme o: government which i> contained in this 
Memorandum, and, therefore, I dare .say mr George 
Godfrey, who has had great experience. would, in 
popular language, give us a picture of the Government 
he proposes working in the province ol Itengal. 
grouping it under the Governor, the Government, 
and the Legislative Council, i want to know what 
the Governor, first of all. would be. and 1 say that 
advisedly, because, of course, when be uses the 


* See Api«mdix, page 1H3. 


words, for example, “ provincial autonomy." and 
then proposes the intervention of tlie Governor-General 
and the Viceroy, perhaps at every turn and certainly 
frequently, it seems to me very difficult to interpret ; 
but would he deal with the Government of bengal 
and tell uslmw, under his scheme, it will lie fashioned ? 
I-'irst of all, what will lx- the position of the l»o\ernor ? 
—Of the Governor of a province r 

55 Of the (iovtmor of Bengal under your scheme, 
or of anv province ?—The Chamltera recommend 
first of ail that the Governor should preside at the 
Cabinet .meetings of his ministers. 

HU Without fiower of overruling them r —Without 
fiower of overruling, ves ; but he would have the 
. jM.weroi vetoing legislation 

.17 Would he have the‘jniwer of voting r — No, 
tiot at the Cabinet meeting*--—l b * wiU-4 .d . i - j mf t-ttr- 
i jjr ilisLUsMnns and preside, a ml wr anticipate that 
■i in.in ot t»«s rxjierieiice iwhcther he is sjw\ lallv 
Minted limn (ire.ii Britain or whether he is a senior 
mail from one uf the All-India Srrviiesr will haw 
considerable mtiiiente on discussions 

"»H. He will Ik- rattier like an American at the 
League of Nations . he will t*e .in ofticial observer : 
W ill* you devtlof* that t What would his jx*wrrs 
l»e. as coriifiaml with his present power*. under 
your cimstitutmu ' ’I hr jH»*rr of veto would remain 
as at present i —Yes, the power of vetoing legisla¬ 
tion. 

5U. It would l«r as contained in tlie Government 
of India Act. the same ax now *—Tlie same as now 
Tie'•Government of India Art of course, will have 
tn A revised, it will require i nnxidrrabir alteration 
if mu suggested form of government is adopted 
(10 What changes would be made with regard to 
the power and jvosjtmn of the Governor - Tim 
Governor will take no executive action , laiw ami 
(•rder apart there will In- no reserved subjects as at 
present . tue\ will all lx- transferred, and. therefore, 
tin- Governor will not have the same amount uf 
i \i . utive responsibility as he has at the present time. 
‘•1 You suv with the exception of Law and Order 1 
1 s.i\. putting that on one side, because there is 
.• difference of opinion a*. ti< whether that should 
lx- reserved or transferred. 

liJ. ui course, it it is reserved, then dyarchy con¬ 
tinues' ti s at present, with a lew small exceptions *— 

Ye* 

fid I»o you reumimem] that it should lx- transferred 
or not • — T’oluc administration • 

(►4 Ves. 1 am not dear at suit it. You snv there 
i- .In i-uii' i»! opinion but d"* 1 ' tfi.it mean yon do 
n<»t r*-..«»nnnrnd tlie transfer - - Iherv is too mum 
differentr *>: nwnum in the Association lor us t<> 
ai’,*. riK.i.-S!iiiu'ialalion with regain t<> tin 
tr.tiisie: o! tnc police, but if that remained a resirvcd 
*uhi«\.t. then the (kivmmr would stili have some 
1 -M-- uti \v rc-sjmnsibiht\ tor that department. 

lia 1: it Muiimtics t.> lx* reserved, the jvmers fif the 
UfM-mor in respect r.f I„iw and Order will remain as 
«t pre-cut. i- that so • — 1 Tactically, ves 

*«(• «th" otiier hand, if it ix transferred, will it 
1- it-. t:«e hand- ■»! .. re-ism-ibit Minister umw j>owcr> 
w:i. ix- the same .i* lh*»se ol other Minister? * — Yci 
(•7 liu i»civernc*r would have no greater jvowers 
witi- regard to Law and Uriler a« .i transj^rred 
s fi-i-.x: than it: regard to any other - —No. 

A numiKT n! your brunches ii dti nut know 
v.nether tin- majority or not, art content that that 
'ii 'uld U x. •—Ye*, that is right. 1 think. :A 
•i.-r»».-!■«» ■■:.*«« j< l nder normal circumstances. 

KW Ntfj.il are abnormal circumstances' — {Nir C. 

G Jnr\ The breakdown of the Government, when 
the tiovemor-General would inter\-ene. 

70 1 was asking about the Governor,. not the 
(iovemor-General. The Governor would have no 
power Iktcuusc the Govern or-‘General intervened 
unices tlie Governor-ficneral made him his agent for 
that purpose ?—You asked us what would be 
abnormal circumstances. and my reply is 
" abnormal " would be when there w*a.s a break¬ 
down 
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71. F t ;>i:r{Aiafc you rtlj miirrly .*r, t!.c time w- drew ’.:p the Memorandum, but we think 

Govern->r-i - -m1 - -On the Governor-General in. Government woukl have to i« represented by what 

Count".! r vti: rally he would work through the wo might H sambo u-s Parliamentary Secretaries 

Cio-.rr::- appointed for the time F«ejng—prominent men who 

72 it' mm/ work through the Governor if would be asked t-.» represent Government in the 

be ni.i t:.-- »>•' ernor his agent ?—The Governor House, or even by a Mim-ter if there was one in that 

i r :>.r: :.v - unditkms : we are assuming that House. 

♦tv* ' » • ■> t; < i:.<- man who would report that his 87. Am, I right in A"iiir,m k : that all vour 

.ci, ,’i.m h,t<l broken down. The Governor- proposals are depmdunt <.>:> the ujnditmn?* you set 

«s<.u: ! not ascertain that without receiving out far strengthen me the (<-t.tr.il Government and 

* teforta from somebody or other of some sort. soon?—There arr n-rt.-.m main principle-* set out, 

TE. Do you con t emplate that Ministers should be but we have not attempted to give 
appointed for a fixed period of years, as is suggested 88. 1 un afraid I did not make myself dear, 
by many bodies, or that they should be at the will of What I mean is this: unless you obtain these 
the majority of the Council ?—That is a very difficult guarantees, ypu are not in favour of the proposals 
subject. but the recommendation in our Memorandum you set out; they are all conditioned by and 
- <« t»,-it thwv would pfwmt nn failure in can y anything, dependent on these guarantees? —They are all 
Thev would Ik- responsible to the Council. We say dependent on those broad principles. - 


(page 108} " If and when the Ministry loses the con- 
. _ " fitimer of the legislature, and is defeated, the 
" Ministry will resign." ~ 

74. L>o you consider, having regard to the political 
■ history of Bengal, and the changes in other provinces, 
v you could secure a stable Government in this way ? 
?‘ —We recognise there will probably be considerable 
i instability, hut we have failed to find any safeguard 
, against that. 

75. Have you ever considered what the possible 
v duration of Ministries might be ? In. France, since 
. the Third Republic was set up. it works out at six 
* ‘ months—Yes. France is a very remarkable instance, 

but France still continues to govern itself. 

7ti. Do you give it more than six months here ?— 
... No. not at first. (A member of the deputation) Two f 
77. Then, coming to the Legislative Council, -can 
vou tell me how you think that is going ~to work-? 
WjJ) there hr any official bloc in the Legislative 
Council i — (.SV C. Godfrey) No. that will be abolished. 

?n. How wiU Government's policy be defended ? 
By the Ministers in the Council ?—Yes. 

79 You are in favour of a Second Chamber ?—Yes. 
Ml. We have not beard much about that. How 
would you constitute your Second Chamber ? 1 see 

it in the document, bat 1 thought you might like to 
describe it in popular language ?—'We suggested 
that two-thirds of the Upper Chamber should be 
sleeted by the same electorate that elects Members 
for the Council of State of the Central Government 
r-riiot.fcy_the electorate which is used for the l*ro- 
vincial Councils. The latter is entirely different from 
the electorate for the Council of State. We suggest 
the remaining one-third should l>c jicrsons nominated 
by the Governor, and our idea there was that they 
would be drawn from the ranks of notable persons 
♦»ie province : big landowners, commercial men. 
t-lwkftusUore and vice-chancellors of universities, 
important office-holders, and so on. 

82 AH the elect. Do you think there would be 
any difficulty in getting together sufficient men of 
the required quality and character of a Second 
Chamber in such a province as this ?—No. no diffi¬ 
culty. 

tn. Would you give the Second Chamber* equal 
power* With the Fust ?—Yes. 

83. . In matters of finance ?—Except id regard to 
financial subjects. - 

®4> What powers would you give them in regard 
to finance r—- uir idea was that they should have the 
***** powrr* except with regard to the initiation of 
regulation for taxation. 

. 88- But tnc\ should have the same powers of 
■toeiiiliuiut ami rejection as the Lower House ?—Yes. 
We had not worked it out in detail, but there would 
s ome procedure whereby if there was disagree¬ 
ment between the two Houses, a matter woukl be 
“Bd eventually, if they did not come 
to te rms on re i erring back, we should recommend a 
gto conference of the two Houses. 

Ho* would the Government be represented in 
jO Up per House ? Would Mmistos sit in the Upper 
would they have a right to address it ?— 
'oat 11 a point wr did not discuss, 1 think, at the 


89. Mainly the strengthening of the Central 
Government ?—Yes, and Second Chambers in the 
provinces.* 

90. Therefore, unless you obtain these new, 
extended powers you are not in favour of the rest 
of the changes that are set out ?—That is right. 

91. Mr. HmUkon : . 1 do not quite understand 
what the position of the Chambers is on-the question 
of transferring Law and Order. 1 understood you 
to say, in reply to Lord Burnham, that there is 
such division among your members that you cannot 
make a recommendation oo the subject. 1 do pot 
understand that in the light of your document, 
because I should have thought if three was a subject 
on which you made a recommendation it was on 
the subject of the transfer of Law and Order. You 
say (page 109): “ Some Chambers are averse from 
- ■-any^ transfer of this subjecL but a majority believe 
'• that the risk must he taken if any real self- 
" government is to be given to the provinces." 
Further down, on the same page you say that the 
majority of Chamber* hold the opinion that " The 
“ surest way to make those responsible for governing 
*' realise the need for an effective and active police 
" force is to make them responsible for the main- 
*' tenance of order so, that their countrymen will 
" bold them to blame if they fail to secure that 
“ safety of penon and property- to which the citizen 
" is entitled." Still further down, you say : "... 

" if provincial Governments are not to be trusted 
“ with that responsibility, the only logical attitude 
" is to say that the time has -not y et c o me for any_ 
" further advance towards provincial autonomy." 
On page 108, you say ; " The Chamber*, therefore^ 
" recommend the grant to provinces of constitutions 
"varying up to full responsible autonomy." 1 do - 
not quite understand how you think that the 
provinces could be granted any advance unless they 
are given powers over Law- and Order. If you say 
it is not essential to responsible government that the 
people should have Law and Order transferred to 
them, 1 do not see how it harmonises with your 
recommendations for the grant of provincial 
autonomy. Is it a fact that you have changed your 
views since the document was prepared ?—There is 
no recommendation from the Associated Chamber* 
as a l>odv on the question of the transfer of Law and 
Order. When it was ascertained, at the tahle when 
we discussed this subject, that there was a wide 
-difference of opinion and there were three alternatives, 
we agreed at that time that we should make no 
recommendation. On page 109 we have merely set 
out the different views held by the Chambers. You 
will see the last sentence of paragraph 1." Police 
Administration " reads : " The different views are 

" dealt with in the following paragraphs." With regard 
to the expression, " logical attitude." that has been 
used on page 109. it was merely an argument 
put forward by one side, or one party; it is no t aa 
argument put forward hv the Associated Ch a mbers 
as a body. . 

99. But you have given in your document the 
view of the majority. I -bonid have thought that 
if you were giving m- the mav-*my \ie* of your 
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ChwbBl Ne ooold Ukfr it to be a recommendation 
of the Chamber* as a body ?—We admit that the 
word, " majority *’ could be interpreted in the way 
you have done. But we have used the word in its 
narrower sense and not in its broader mow. Alter 
all, it is a common practice in many bodies not to 
make J recommendation on a bare majority. In 
some cases recommendations may be made, though 
it is a bare majority, but we decoded not to make 
any recommendation. 

98. Would 1 be ask ing a lair question as to 
whether this is still the view of the majority of your 
Chambers ?—I am afraid I cannot possibly tell you. 
(Mr. T. Gavin Jones) There was a very strong 
minority for not transferring Law and Order. 

94. Sir Arthur Froom : May I know how many 
Chamber* voted for the transfer and how many 
agoHisT"? Was there a poll ?—(S>r George Godjrey j 
There was no record kept. -I should lie very sorry 
if 1 were to attempt to-tell you what, probably, was 
the number on one Mtle or the other. You must 
rcniemlwr that there were three propositions before 
them,-so that the numbef of members were divided 
into three groups. 

05. I am not criticising anyone, but is it not a 
fact that the Chambers have varying number of 
votes according to their importance ?—Yes, when a 
matter to be voted upon by the‘Chambers is put up 
to an actual pull, liven the different Chambers will 
have dilierent votes. 

Ml. The Chairman ; 1 am not asking you to reveal 
anything, but am asking you jvyt to explain the 
mutter of fact. When you KpciUf of a majority of 
('handier* (you say that you have 14 in all), do you 
simply mean that of the 14 the majority took 
the view, or do you mean that each Chamber counted 
for something other than one ?—The voting was done 
by show of bands ; one Chamlxrr had one vote. 

’ irr. .Sir Arthur Froom : What 1 want to make 
clear is whether the Conference has the same feeling 
or not. 1 have a strong feeling that this majority 
was not a majority at all. 

The Chairman: 1 certainly understand the 
document to say that then* was a majority. 

The Witness (Sir. H. G. Cocke) : There was clearly 
a majority of Chambers, but it may be that four or 
six of the more importa*t Chambers were not with 
the majority. And if it were a question of taking 
votes as presented by the rules there might have 
Iveen a majority. I do w ot say one w av or-the other. 
Possibly, some of the larger and more important 
Chambers were not with the majority and had 
voting been on the number of votes allotted to each 
Chamber, whidi is on the basis of the number of 
nirndten 1 . the result irtfght have lveen different 

118. The Chairman : Let us look at page 1118 of the 
document, wherein you give a list of the Chambers, in 
alphalvctical order, which associate themselves with 
this Memorandum. 1 am not asking you to sav 
wbo voted and how, but do 1 understand correctlv 
that the majority of the Chambers in that list voted 
in favour of what you have said ?— ISir Gforge 
Godfrey) Yes. 

99 Sir. Hartshorn : You say, on page 108 : ” The 
" Chambers, therefore, recommend the gTant to 
" provinces of constitutions varying up to full 
" responsible autonomy.” Do you contemplate, 
under that suggestion, that diflerent stages of advance 
should be made in the diflerent provinces ?—Yes 

100. Some of them should be granted full 
autonomy ?—Y«s ; some provinces should be granted 
a fuller me a su re than others. 

101. Have yon come to any conclusion a* to which 
of the provinces you think are most ready for the 
largest measure of advance ?—No, because we think 
that is a matter for the Governments of each province 
to decide and put their case before the Commission. 

103. You think that diflerent measures of Reforms 
should be granted to difimot p ro v ince s ?—Yes. 

108. Have you c o n m der e d the possible effects 
which your proposal, if adopted, would have on the 
provisoes ? Do yon not think it is possible that if we 


grant a larger measure of Rgfonns to some 
provinces than others, there would be a strong 
feeling on the part of the provinces that were left 
behind ?—I suppose that happens in every case of 
differentiation. 

104. With reference.to your proposals on nomina¬ 
tion, you suggest that nomination should still be 
adopted for the* purpose of giving to the Depressed 
Classes adequate representation, and I think yon 
suggest that persons nominated to represent these 
classes should be taken from their own classes ?■— 
As far as possible. 

105 Do you think that there ought to be some 
provision in the Government of India Act imposing 
that obligation upon the Government in making 
nominations ?—I certainly would not recommend 
tha t to start with. We recognise that there are 
~ difficulties. 1 think it should be left to the Governor's 
discretion. 

106. Do you think that there are sufficiently' 
qualified men in t h e s e different communities to 

-represent them if they were nominated ?^Every 
. possible endeavour should lie made to find persons 
from among their own people rather than having 
outside jwople, but. as I said, we recognise that there 
ore difficulties in the way. 

107. Major Attlee : 1 should like you to look an 
page I Off. You say: ” It ir* indeed almost impossible 
" to draw any line of demarcation between British 
” and Indian interests in regard to invested ‘ 
'■ capital. . . .** What is the position to-day in 
India ? Is the British and Indian capital co¬ 
operating in.a majority of industries f—Oh, yes. very 
much. 

10ft Has it been comparatively of recent move¬ 
ment ?—Oh. no. 

109. Has there ‘been acceleration in the move¬ 
ment of Indian capital info British capital in regard 
to industries ?—1 should say that there has been a 
great increase since the war. 

110. Arc there not some industries that are still 
almost without Indian capitalist interests ?—l>o you 
mean companies with rupee capital ? 

HI. 1 refer to the companies operating in India ? 
—Those companies that have sterling capital with 
their headquarters in London have not many Indian 
investors as shareholders, but other British com¬ 
panies which have rupee capital have a very large 
number of Indian shareholders. 

TT2. Tfave" Indians 'invested "large capital in 
British companies t —Some have. 

lift Would you aav that there is a ‘growing 
community of interests let ween the British and 
Indian capitalists' interests f —Yev 

114. l»o you think that this will tend tci militate 
against any dangers of what 1 think you call unfair 
discrimination r—It certainly ought to. but we cannot 
rclv on it 

115 What would you say about the effects of 
the. Reforms on trade anil industry generally ? 

It is rather a difficult question, because you had the 
aftermath of the war : you had troubles of various 
sorts which might have affected the industry. But 
would you say that the Reforms have or have not 
adversely affected the trade and industry in this 
country ?—Nothing very appreciable. 

116 Turning to a diflerent point, I notice on 
page 112. you set oat a number of instances to illustrate 
the lack of responsibility on the part of the members 
of the Assembly. When one looks at these instances 
the point that strikes one. coming from the British 
Parliament is that the things you criticise are 
Parliamentary procedure, rather than a sense * of 
irresponsibility. For instance, take No. 5. The 
member moved a cut in the Budget Demand. 
Moving reductions in the grant is a co mmo n form in 
the British Parliament. If I waht more money to 
be given for postal employees, 1 should move a 
reduction of £100 ? —The point there is not that he 
moved the reduction, but the point is that it is q 
demand to give higher pay to the subordinate 
cmplovces of the department at a time wh*.n the 
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‘deportment was not pay mg its way and had not the 
IMW to do so. 

- JIT. Now. about the second instance. M It is no 
> concern of mine to solve the difficulties which the 

* Govermnont may experience in making two ends 

* mee t in case this amendment be accepted by the 
"House." I think that is a very sound tonsti- 
ti tioeal attitude which is always taken by every 
oppoMtice, l>o you like to supplement ?—There 
is a great deal of difference between a Government 
that has a working majority and can actually pass 
sock measures as are necessary far the good govern 
ptnt erf the country and a Government which has 
gpt pot A majority in the council and cannot get 
Msasns which are necessary to the country passed 
m dowl*. there are powen of certihcation, but our. 
deal re is that xhry .•inMi.-l not be mad, if possible. 
E*| easivr cuti filmic icrtilii .itiull :i r lt*ht|!. 


Ill n«at kads up to anolltrr f-ittil the difficulty 
that you base to face at Oir present moment—that 
the fetetorms have m tfWt j*«» ««»»! •• r 'b# provincial 
wepk in the opposition m ihr t rntr .< Legislature t 

Jj-jW m n«ht- 

Ilf Ta tldv * lament which i« »vy interesting. 

' yew ha^S 8vr-^rr.'M that viiu m.r.f.' get aver the 
rnciitjsl lures by giving r«- ansibility to 

ttrmlw. b;.i i" the auur time you want to pot in 
m kagewmnir^ir.i clrmrm m the (Central I ay sta t ure. 
‘ i ta eff-< ' ■ ’ r tendency wtU be that the elected 
v u to re-promt the voice of India 


Legislature will be In opposition. 
iH.-r'.rr i will nut have any responsibility. 
There Mi a tendency in a Nationalist movement to 
•eweeittvate or*-' the Central Legislature and the 
mkrnar «vw local governing bodies 

are wsp*t as iurtreras* to be captured. Will not there 
he s danger tlmra bjr ke ep in g irresponsibility in the 
CeatnU l*>verttaMnt entirely that you will create 
tnrepuiiKi'MlrtY la your local legislatures ?—We think 
that the provincial legislature* will become much 
morr irn}<>rt.»nt than hitherto. 

l‘N) >« nut there a danger that the party that wants 
self Ruvrinnirnt in the Central Legislature will 
p all the seats they can in the local legislature 
an<i urea merely a wea po n to try and Rain thcr 
purpose in the Central Legislature ?—Yes. and. 
thrrr he®, tt is mentis) that the Central Government 
shonkl be stro ng enough to roust that. 

1S1 The strength not depending on the jxipular 

ATHr* '-Sigg-- * 

12U With regard to the Second ChamWr*. in the 
(Ix’.niBJt that we have you have not tail! d<*wn the 
rxa‘’t details. In effect you have placed in vnur 
Sefor,' 1 . Chamber all the vested interests—such as 
tar?<l, vommrnr, anil on —Ye-, intellect. too ur 
Iwqv 


123 Is not there a danger there, if you put all 
th«* ' rwted interests in the ( pj*cr House r Your 
object is to create a strong Labour party in the 
Lower House *—We have not attempted to name 
the number. We do not want too big a number 
^Sc want the Upper House to be a small, compact 
b<«ty jxd the idea of the nominations there is that 
rcw.y useful men in all department> would be 
prepared to serve in the Upper House if nominated 
an<: wethould have very valuable workers there who 
wmii'i not be prepared to contest seats at a general 
elect::'a. 


124 Y on propose joint sitting in the case ot trouble 
brrwteu the two Chambers ? — Yes. if thev are 
suable to agree. 

12j. Therefore in effect the Lower House will lie 
i^ure cr less at the mercy of the Upper House unless 
they can have such a big majority in the Lower 
that they can vote down the Upper House 
plr.s ti* Opposition la the Lower House ?—I do not 
the Upper House will take an unreasonable 
view. It wxli not be quite the same thing as the 
Lower House in regard to parties. They are much 
®*ore likely to take a reasonable view, and will not 
oc-itru^ measures which are necessary and advis¬ 


able. It is difficult to visualise any distinct party 
system in India for many years to come. 

12fl. Is not there a great disinclination in the 
Legislative Councils to impose the necessary taxation 
if needed ?—Very strong, yes. 

127. And that is stronger among people, 1 think, 
who have got a lot ot money than those who have 
got nothing ?—Yes. 

128. Do you think the Upper House will be 
averse to put on taxation ? Take, for instance, the 
landowners under the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. Will there not be rather strong opposition 
to any attempt to put some form of taxation on their 
unearned increment ?—Amongst their own class, 
certainly. 

129. And they are going to form a good part of 

..your Upper Home, are not they ?—Some of them. 
—cBTt*nrty: - _• 

180 Colonel fane-Fcur : You have suggested the 
grant to provinces of constitutions varying up to 
iuli re»jxmsiblr autonomy. But you have not 
■ugg«s>t*xl the machinery f-*-'We' regard that as a 
nutter fur the i umimaaion to consider. 

lfll. You have suggested it without realising how 
you arc to carry it out ?—We cannot carry it out. 

182. You recommend a constitution of varying 
degree. 1 but means you start with a certain amount 
of information. Whom do you recommend as the 
authority, and on what grounds ?—You mean who 
is going to make the grant. Or who is going to recom¬ 
mend the method ? 

)a8. Supposing we recommend some period for 
you to come up. who wouhb lie the authority to 
deal with that t —The Britislf Dari lament. 

1S4. On what grounds ? On whose recommenda¬ 
tions ?—On the recommendations of the Governor- 
General. 

The Chairman : j have understood the use of the 
word " varying “ to mean that you thought it was 
possible that under the present Kelorms there might 
lie a more complete advance to provincial autonomy 
say in one province than in another. Then the 
question arises, how is the one lichiiul to get up to 
the other i If you deal with that it might be either 
because the Constitution makes a provision for that, 
or it might by the expression of view by some higher 
authority later on. 1 do not thrnk they mean that 
there is to fw, in the case of one province, a variation 
from time to time. They are thinking rather whether 
all are going to start at the same Irvel now. 

135. I vfatul Lane-Fox : You mention as one of 
ymir chief safeguards the Second Chamber. But is it 
not that rather an illusory safeguard in many cases ? 
How is it a safeguard w hen you transfer all subjects ? 
Supposing you give charge of Police to a Minister, 
and he administers it as Ix-twcrn his community and 
another, or something of that sort, how is the Second 
Chaml»er going to help you ?—It is mainly for the 
purposes of legislation. 

13ti. Lord >traihcona : On the point of Law and 
Order, would it fx- a fair summary of your position 
to siv that your Association do not contemplate the 
transfer of Law and Order unless the five safeguards 
mentioned on page 108 form part of the new Con¬ 
stitution '•—Yes 

137. On page 108 you have stated about dyarchy. 

1 wonder if it is fair to ask you, Sir George, whether 
it is vour opinion that possibly the period of ten 
years has been rather too short to give a fair test to 
diarchy r —In my opinion. 1 think that dyarchy as 
introduced is such an impossible form of government 
altogether that it would lie difficult to say whether 
ten years is too short or too long. Personally. I 
think it is too Jong. 


139. Just one question on Services, page 110. Do 
you think that if your proposals were accepted and 
embodied in the New Government of India Act, there 
would be something in the nature of a quick, with¬ 
drawal of the British element, and do you think that 
the Services would be affected to *och an extent 
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that there will l<* rather a lap id withdrawal of the 
British element 1 — There is certainly a l»elief that 
there would be a very strong tendency to withdraw 
from the Services. 

140. But I gather that the view of the Associated 
Chambers is that they appear to face that. «nd aa 
they say on page 110 they are not opposed tolndianisa- 
tion provided that it does not involve a rWim* in 
efficiency*or an injustice to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Your main point is that yon want to 
ensure efficiency in Services and no injustice to those 
who are in service ?—Yes. 

141. On page 115, you refer to the Federation of 
India, and you include the Indian States in it. 
Have the Chambers of Commerce at their disposal 
any information as to how any such proposal would 
he regarded by the Ind ian States '-—N'o, we have 
not any reliable information. 


144 Lord Sfraf henna r You say in thr last para¬ 
graph on page 110. ' Therefore they conclude this 
“note with a- strong expression of opinion that,'' 
and so on. Could you tell us a little more precisely 
wluit you mean by that paragraph ? Perhaps 1 
may piit it in this way. Does that paragraph mean 
that if the new Constitution is met with obstruction 
and non-co-operation in India, the Chambers would 
make a recommendation that the new Constitution 
should not lie proceeded with—Yen. 

145 Mr. CaJngan I want a little more light 
Utrown on your rernmturndation for the transfer to a 
•ministry responsible to the Provincial legislature 
of all subjects. You also sav that the official 
nominated members should lie withdrawn. I do 
not ijuiti' nce how ministerial rrsjtonsibiltty is feasilde 
without a jiartv system. 1 (xistulate tliat the 
remaining reserved subjects should Ite transferred, 
lake the case of the .Minister rcsjnmsiblc for the 
development of I-aw and Order as it is called. He 
would Ik- without the supjxirt of the official bloc. Hr 
has no jiartv at his back, and vet you make him 
n-sjxinsibJe to the legislature. 1 understood you 
to sav in answer to laird Burnham when he sug¬ 
gested-that the Ministry might lie constantly falling 
that you do not contemplate that situation with 
any great misgivings But would you have some 
suggestion on the lines that the Ministry would he 
given some security of tenure during the life-tome of 
the Council 7 'Would" that Conflict “too muds w ith 
the theory of ministerial responsibility ?—We dis- 
russed that fully, ami we were rjuite frankly frightened 
o! giving fixity of tenure to Ministers. Iiecause there 
might In* Ministers entirely unsatisfactory, and wc 
thought it very much safer m spite of the pmfvtbihrv 
o< instability that we should make them responsible 
t«« the legislature, 

I Hi Cannot von be equally frank of the situation 
«.f the mmistrv^lN*ing umstuntly threatened with 
defeat } Is not that equally a dangerous situation r 
—\Yv recognise that it is pruKibk- and there are very 
great disadvantages, indecti. But wc consider this 
bettor than giving them a fixed tenure 

147. You are looking forward to a party system 
lieing valuable in the provincial legislatures r —Yes. 
party system may be evolved eventually. 

148. iiir JbJelkerni r lihuznai i ; You were telling 
us a short while ago that you contemplate the 
conditions at present prevailing in India and think 
that ^ there will be always an Opposition in the 
Council Thai means that there js always a party 
completely opposed to Government and the carrying 
on of government ? Is that vour idea ?—That is so. 

149. Do you also mean to tell us what vour idea 
is, whether that party will be a very- strong party 
and whether that parry is likely to be the major 
party ?—The party in opposition ? 

150. Yea ; it is generally opposed to Government. 
In that cate bow do yon reconcile that with your 
suggestion that the Governor should have no powers 
of certification, no power of vetoing, and thing * of 
that kind ? If the Governor has no powers of. 


certification, how do you propose things should be 
earned on !—We do not oontemplate that the party 

or group of parties which produce ministers far 
working in ft Cabinet trill be in a minority. Opposi¬ 
tion may come from one party or two parties or 
parts of parties; but we anticipate that the ministers 
will cony ft working majority in the House, and if 
they carry ft working majority in the House the 
Finance Bill and other proposals they put forward 
will be passed through the House. We hope that 
the conditidfaft of provincial autonomy will remove 
the idea at present existing in the provincial councils 
that everybody except an official is to be in 
opposition. We hope that will disappear. 

151. That is why you recommend full provincial 
autonomy ? And. you visualise a state of affairs in 
which the Go vernor will have no powers of certifica¬ 
tion and no powers of veto, but at the same time lias 
to preside over the Cabinet merely as a figurehead. 
Is that the idea /—No, we do not want him to Ik 
a figurehead, merely attending garden parties and 
giving champagne dinners. We want him to have* 
a very great influence We recommend be should 
retain the veto. 

152. Tell us. what powers do you want to give 
him ? In answer to certain questions put to you 
by the Chairman and members of the Commiaoioe. 

I do not think you were quite clear os to what powers 
you intend the Governor should have >—It shows 
the difficulty of expecting us to be thoroughly 
lonvermant with all the details of the roles connected 
with the Governor’s powers os they are at present ; 
but tlie way we understand it u« tliat over transferred 
subjects the Governor ftt the present time has very 
little executive or directive power, but he still sit* 
with his Minister*—phxwe correct me if 1 am wrong— 

I k’licvi* he now sits wtth his' Council and Ministers— 
and we think that he slioukl continue to sit with his 
Cabinet, and his jKJwrn* will U* more or less what the)' 
ate now in regard to transferred subjects. 

I.VI Will it surjmjM- you to know that the Governor 
has at present very large powers even with regard 
to transferred subjects /—You mean in regard to 
certification. in case there is a necessity. 

154.. In thr working of the transferred dcjxirt- 
rnmts. On the question of.Law and Order. 1 just 
want to make clear this point. I will not endeavour 
to enter into the question whether a majority of the 
Chambers or a minority of the Chambers hold the 
view; hut there is a view that Law and Order should 
Ik transferred, and there is a view that Law and 
Order slmtild not Ik transferred Now. supposing 
loiw and Order is transferred, as regards the safe¬ 
guards. would you suggest Itevond what you were just 
telling nv. that thr safeguard* should be all centred 
hi the Governor-General, any other safeguard ?— 
That has exactly heen our dimmlty. Wr have been 
working on this question of Police administration. 

It is certainly one of the mam difficulties. 

155 |K> you also -recognise that as things are at 
present in India there is a lot of communal feeling 
and that niemlwrs of one community, unfortunately. - 
do not trust the memliers of the other community 
in case of not* and disorders and things of that 
kind * 1 may also remind you that in the fast 

•Calcutta not* coses occurred when the Police officers 
were asked to conduct enquines through non-Indians. 
Having regard to that, you still think that Law and 
Urder should Ik transferred 1 —The Association has 
not recommended that I Police administration should 
be transferred. 

156. Then you. are throwing a different light. 
You do not actually recommend the transfer of the 
Police ?—No. 

157. Then, what is your definition of Law and 
Order ? If that does not include Police, what does 
it include ?—Law and Order does include Police. 1 
think it has been dmrmawd_ but »t as on Association 
have not recommended that Law and Order or th* 
Pt>l*ce administration should be described os 
transferred subject. 

158. That is why 1 made my question quite clear. 
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*r have p>t it. 
■linMaiiiiuiik t»u -ill hnd it at the 
■i 111 and the top of pace 11U. 
m the idea in supporting indirect 
• Assemtdv and not thr provincial 
hope that the standard o! merr- 
Semblywduld be improved hv t-einp 
indirect method, by the provincial 
Our arjrumrnts with recaid to 
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h?r», and allowing for the spread of 
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■: ‘in will in the future be able to f^rm 
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• 1 elections. They also doubt the 


fuiiiticai expediency of depriving these electors 
of power-* atnl rights they already posses.” 

IKT. Mmiit 1 just j:o back to that vexed question 
.•f the transfer of Ijw and Order It is a fact that 
-*mie of you h^ve recommended that : Now. 
'Upj»osir.K I—iW and t >riier was put in charge of a 
res{Kinsil»le minister, an*l at the same time that 
minister h^d a ttourd lon-isting of. say. a European, 
Muh.imniA*laii. and a Hindu to advise him, would 
•hat meet Your objection - Supposing there was a 
statutory board like that r — It is rather duhcult for 
u& to give an opinion on that point, liecause it is a 
question arising out of what we have not recom¬ 
mended but I think our feeling would certainly be 
ractuahle projositiiin. 
r recomniendation as to 
-r. uraus do yuu consider that 

•,.e ; arri s co m m u n al r e pr «w**nta-^ 

t: . >veminent should t»e fully 

- : ■- - and in xpint ? 

.4. • I • jink wn can amuuie that. 

Y...: .**5- ; ruorandum on that point. 

)>iU - .i .. -et ... human ; 1 am asking this 

4i.v im.- '.•> be a conflict of opinion 

at .■—l-bi - n certain jxnnts. Therefore, 

I i . ..I : make sure of that fiomt at 

ii.‘. : .*r ' re with that, or u there any 

■! ’’-tt i- - . ee. 

!?»»;•■ ...... r that the only form of 

Indian coaditioni is the 
r... .* leteautonomy and residuary 

^ . istifuent Staten, the Central 

; trol only of such matten* of 

rbe specihcally entrusted to 
-I think you are asking for 
(iy am not in a position to 
give you on ucnaii oi me Association ; but wc have 
referred to the danger of excessive decentralisation. 

171. You have raised it in your memorandum. 

I merely put things in a different language.- The 
idea is there. You talk of federal system ?—If I may 
sav so. for the moment, we liave felt throughout that 
we are working on the declaration of August 21), 
1H17. and then we have gone on to state what we are 
p re pared to support or recommend, subject to certain 
safeguards or conditions, but if you ask an individual 
bis personal opinion as to whether a particular 
form of government very much modelled on the 
West is suitable to India or not. that make*, it 
entirely diflcrent. 


174. Mi. havets: In dealing with the jtosition 
which vuur report would bring aUiut, you say that 
the frovemc/r would take the chair at Hirelings of 
the ministers and would m some degree- bt in the 
position of the I'nrar Minister I)o you not think 
that in taking the chair at meetings of the ministers 
and assuming sonic of the duties that are usually 
performed by a Prime Minister, the position would 
quickly l»cconie lnijKissilde ; — No ; not at all. 

17ii. You think that he could do it without 
iiaving thr jKiwers of the Prime Minister, and that 
he ctuiid yet take the chair at meetings without 
making his position at all invidious ?—Yes. 

17t». The Governor, oi course, sits as representing 
His Majesty in the provinces Do you not think 
that it would really be better if you kept him apart 
from all such questions of politics that the ministry 
might discuss •—Then he becomes merely a figure¬ 
head with little influence. 

177. one more question 1 want to ask you, Sir 
George. You vourself have been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and many of your 
deputation have also been members of provincial 
Councils. In regard to the Budget, there are certain 
items which come before the council dealing with 
His Excellency the Governor’s stud and his house¬ 
hold which, in our view, raise discussions of a very 
undesirable nature. Do the Associated Chamber* 
think that it is desirable for all such items to be 
remoi-ed from the Budget to a civil list ? I am 
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bound to say that wo did not consider that joint, 
but I thrak individual opimdh* would ccrtaimy l«c 
strcmclv in favour of it. 

17K. I have one question to ask aimnt the bcrxu.es 
Vou say in one of your paragraphs Ip.i^e I Hh it i> 
" generally recognised that the withdrawal nf the 
“ hulk of the iimi.sh element would jeopardise the 
“ success of any Indian constitution " You say. 
in another placefpage 110,; “The Associated Chandler* 
desire to point out that they are nut opposed to 
“ Indianisatmn provided that it does not involve 
^ " a decline in efficiency.“ It seems to me that those 
two paragraphs are cuitradu ior\. unless vou sjjeciiv 
it proportion Are tie- A-.-.M. 4 te 1 Chandlers distuned 
to re- uimiirnil a project:• •*. u! Mi- >*-rxi. «■* that should 

Ije_re tained • ' \\t (!■> !,«»! wall! < eit.'.llllv. to g> I 

lies : ‘till th*- 1 «ee' 1 ■! O-I ..innu-nd.:tlf*lt- 

w:ii. ire.ird to pr-ip. n i.»i. 

17 !* >u i t -i, With iv.-.i:d in \i«ii» 
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tin- im-mlters of th>- l mill In- sct.-i ted lo.in 
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breakdown oi • .nvi rniiu-id Wctilo um visu..av 
that Mipimsin-.- a |T.-\imi,il I .efislattin |i.ok-- s'tlli 

in' -win "huh tie l .«-v ermnnit might think i- 
whollv against the interest of the I'tmiiui tft* 
-no*.i.rner.d should <tet- in ailili.if: m<or: the 
l...iern..- t• • taKe up tin all'uiiistr.if.oi. !iiii|s.-l! 

!*. Wlli in- rathe! dsMi. tilt ft oil* 

as-iMinmc that tin- (an,-run: alter various »n*>rt. 
hil l' that it is ijujti- ihi jh»ssi! il*• t. ,ti. . Mhusirv 
«Md; could carry alivtiunu through th* HnlN h< 
won).! lurur.dlv have to di'is-rst the f'nwin: i.t! 
toainil and discharge tin MmiMrx I here would 
1«* a breakdown and xou Woiiid have to n».»k< pr*. 
vision tor talrmc m-rr t »*•- a-bunn-tramm Another 
in stalls c might In- tin passing nr attrinpt to IMS' 
vine jct:>si,ition o' fa.,- *■ me .»«ti*-r. whr.lt is ciihr'-tv 
uu. I'li'Utmt'.ii.d and whnl. i.iitsr. ,»i; impHs.ii.l* 
p> is if 11 it i h* sn< i. un-. tin (.vet nor might hati 
t- ti 11 "- i."\-rti.i' i.i t u r.ii ri-ouirmu hi* 

.iS'tsi.m.. arid ,1'sui. ii n- *.- < \- r i*- hi* ernert''*::- •. 
power- an! lie- i.«»x vruoi -i d u.-uid dr-un .. 
f’ti ak-lou m 

1SI A: any rat-.- th- ',o\*. ri:o- xx--ulii Ik th- 
auflionri t.- brim; sin 1; »,»*••■ i.« tie u-*;ic of ;n- 
(n>u , fii>'r-(iviiirii ---No w- •i;:.i:ui\ .is-.nr.i- th.i: 
lhi Imveniitr woui-l .>>ixi— Hi- i .>■■.. r ti. 

is.”* As reyards safeguard* «iuntii. --ur w* 

h-.ard in uiii- j»r*-vun tii- itn-stu-:-. «f *: .tuio--. 

.s.d^yuards lnm, nm iommumf. and ■•nan itmr 
s-.li-y.lards lp>m another loinniunttx ■** 1 take il 

that any section v>uyid t■ • In inserted it; the taum;- 
ment of India At! would b- tor a!! rnsrionTx <*mi- 
muimtes Will y«m support that »n-« Vo. 
certainly. 

INfi Then alnmr tin- imi-*n>>n of l;nan< e lla* 
tlie A ssi. via ted OuiiniH-T* i ..mtr.cree ex.inuiu J tin 
question of hnancc at a!l - Are vou prepare.; to 
give evidence on that <;urstum r — llu- interest* nf 
the Associated Chandlers ait- spread ;hr<>nyhout 
all India. We could not Mwak atx>u* r.nau. e on 
tK'hall of one province or of another province 

187. During the course of our travels wt iu-ard a 
suggestion that there might lie a dynamic Con¬ 
stitution. I do not know if yon understand what a 
dynamic Constitution is Hut so far as I understand 
it. it is a Constitution that within itself would suyyest 


anv reference to another. Koval Commission. Will 
you support that idea that it could l»e done without 
reference tn the Parliament ’—No ; I think, certainly, 
the Associated Chandlers would nm desire to s*.-e a 
J;xed nine .-a-x .iiul then a Royal Commission We 
o«i not di-sin .»nwtl,i.r limal torn mission, but we 
cannot i oaten.pj-ile that either the Wovimial 
(iiivemments or tin- * « ntral Government can have 
anv Liient power m thru.selves to product- such 
advance. * Suih .. xiniic must mine from the Hntish 
Parliament 

IKh I have oiib ora- more question Jt is a 
question whnh. to i;.\ n:::al, is rather cumplualed . 
j— rfiaps vou might i»- .si*i«- to * h.ir it uj>. it is this 
A* Ml. department !- • i.e- tran*,f«-rrtii. the re* ruit- 
tiK-RI r<» th.iT iJ» »/.iri:..* V. iit-t Mines prov iiu.laii.sid. 
and. s- > tar .es ] im\i in— t. alni In lindi rst..:ni it 1 
Timik m\ lolleavue- ' Uni: own view- m the 
ii..ilti-r the ellei t '■! I! J to nduie tin i lnnetlt (•! 
tin \]| India NtTXIt.<'' Hi i »•! tall* departments l or 
■list.un e. tak> iheiase tii* ! uU- atii-n J»«qnrtiiirtit. 
an., tn. 1 -irest IiriKirimi-nl .-.ml as regards 1..-.W 
.Uni f irdel. il might h..\i a iipt-r.ussii.il m that 
■lepartlliellt also Have con atix sugue-tloll to make. 
t»r tio vi>u Mlggi-st that there should be some legislation 
or rules laid down that even m traiislened depart¬ 
ments in the- provinces there should be a proj-onnm, 
follow me lie Teciiiumeud.it lolls *-f Hu- Lee loin- 

nus-.Mii. of tin All India Ner\n i~.. aUhuiurli sin h 
ilepart rm-nts luxe Uen made piuxnn.ial •— I think 
your jKuiit is ti .ilix based <>n the system ol traiish-rred 
*:ei>artnu-m- •amler tin present 1 »••% olution Rules 
la.t th- 1 »e* • .1 tn-ii lb-u-s wire issued under the 
i-Msting t.o\ertiineiit India Act Wiiiitrxp form 
trie lutiin- ( iiii--trtutii<1; mav take, n must umw 
nude: th- n*w i .*-x eniru-n! "I India Ait. ami luves- 
Sfcirilv ix xxill toboxv th..' then x.jli !h a nexv set ol 
I lev ohitioti Rules f r t- W-,e.s>» 4 ry tli.it thnse 

1 n-v«i|;itn-T: Rule- slion.i. s:«-xi n- that smile propof- 
ti.*r: »>r some subst..nt;..- - \!ert of tJ»e Lntish element 
n; si.m. 1 . rn. sii.mk; l- r» :..,n* d ii: the m-imh-s 
]NM .hv ‘ Hni|s;i i !■ sin-:.*. * ilo xi»u mean that the 
liritiNlnT- dimiliS ii-no ■ h.loligii the pioximial 
s-r\ i • t \.it:ii;i itmr. •>’ >. x " wish t»< t>rt-serx e the 
Ail India M-rxiies • ! ni* is in-, important fw.iui - 

Tli.-x would loniein tii'-ou-j!. tin- pre-wilt lortn ol 
lecTuitiTH-tits *o: the Ail in.It.. Nirxi.es 

HKi A certain niunl*' ot th- ni sremid U-ailotte*l 
tv sc-rx e m tlios.- d« p.;::m* i-t> i> that your i-ie.. • 

— Yes 

|*l| t/r. /./Ail'».u / r. n: I >n pan. Ills o{ 

Xoiir Metnoran-sum. :i:;loni<t:i‘ 

Ce- pr<a Hi*.' * iiitt* »■■’ Hi*:-* streiHTth* :ui»v the 
1 »* *s-i 11 . •-• * m* i .ox * mil* re *•' Iv.-ii.. is -a-!;' the 

»•— in.-ix >;ji. * till i..-.*•■ ’ In it. .,;?r-...Jv 

«.-".I-.- ai::a-s‘ all tiat;.it- :;:•-. ;■ partmi :;t * au I 
a* * ..:i:iii«-r. i nuance am: is.tr.mx and i:«i-.istnal 
legisi.-*,i. >ii. i ii. vou c-;-t*n : tr«i! x*air *u-g.-.:i<>i.. 
i; t..rnr.i ..ut xv:;>rt-su 1 .! is ..n-. i.o ti"-;>i-.>p<i 

U: i iv-.t»•*»{:mg Their «ir*t nut ' tin f-untrx s 

r- "iu'nn p-un! *»: x lexx It *»•« e - l.• ir* tiint .tii 
tie- tTi-gre*.' that has Ih-i;- tJia*:- ” v t.af irwcht be 

xxori'S agri'. i:>rtir.»i titK'n-x er»i «.!> a.'»-l i*. .•!*..il)>>ii *■• 
euiltaxuur t- busi-: up sttnd-i: .:w »-ti»e: 

dim'Hnns li.e isr-r; i.»rrn-tf out 'in .- the briti'i: 
occupation It i? due to the Hritisi, otcupation 
and uiaier tin l-ritist; o* v viTi.itt"X. tin pr -gress is 
sXiii iK-inc maintained i m* not sei xxn..: sia-ri 
r.iiud advance voti can exjHN:t l<*ry*)nxi that 

P.rg I* n* measure *»; lontrm *>\e: axxx of tJa-se 
(iepurtment' is vixen to Indians, do \'.*u linns they 

wili remain content ■-Xre you siK.-akliig n i the 

I'rox in-.'tai Ca.xeniment or tile i rntral tVovcmnu-iit * 

II ..n. t.Jk:n-_ r-; the ( c-ntra! *.iox en:n:t-m — 
We hoi*e that much inx{x*rtance xxill atu»ch ti working 
in the pr»«xiiiit-s. and that able Jiitelieru.d Indians, 
who art- really anxious to iiixj'ioxr condition.' and go 
ahead, xxill worn m the proxuu.es rather than go 
up to the Central Legislature. 

1!U x an \»m suggest anv means of strengthening 
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the transfer of some control to the Assembly ?— I think you are referring to the excise*duty, but 
Not now. We feel that it might come 19 at some Euroj»eans in India never supported that We are 
later stage. not defending it in any way ; we are opposed to it. 

195. Even if you raise the franchise for the 201 Mr. Kikabhai PremcKand: What 1 say » 

Assembly, you would not do that ?—No. in view of that, can you put forward any complaint 

IN. I will take you next to page 110. There you if Indians refuse to accord any more guarantees 
say that yoor Chambers “ are not opjiosed to than those extended to British people in other 
" Indiamsation provided that it does not involve a dominions of the Empire ? 

** decline in efficiency or an injustice to Europeans Lord Burnham : May I ask what are the £uaran- 
“ and Anglo-Indians. “ What prompts you to sup- tees accorded to British people in other dominions ? 
post that Indiamsation of the Services must Mr. Kikabhai Prone hand: If there are no 

necessarily entail inefficiency, and injustice to the guarantees, then there should also be no guarantee 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians ?—That really means given by India. 

cases where the tendency might be in a province to 202. Lord Burnham : What sort of guarantee ? 
promote and push on Indian officers in the Services Afr. Kikabhai Prtmckand ; Here they ask for 
to the detriment of British officers. There is a statutory safeguards ; that is some sort of guarantee. 
well-known reference to the Central Provinces The Chairman : 1 think the question can be put 

administration which came out in the Reforms Enquiry- in this way. “ why do you wan t statutory Safe- 

Committee V report that the (iovemor had to over- guards ? ’* - - 

rule a minister because the minister paid special 208. Afr. Kikabhai Ptemchand : Is it not that 

attention to giving promotion to the Indian members India being a part of the Empire it wonld be desifable 
of the Service irrespective of claims or seniority on for India to accept the principle of Imperial 
the ground that it was necessary to give Indians preference ?—Yes. 

opportunities for training. The Governor refused And the I ton unions have got Imperial 

to accept those recommendations and said that preference, and that is why there is no statutory 
transfers and promotions should be made irres p ective safeguard or anything given by the Dominions. 1 
of the race of individual members. hope you would not mind according the same thing 

197. The Chairman : I am not dear whether in to India ? 
the constitution that you propose there will be a The Chai rman : Forgive me for my interruption. . 
right of appeal to the Governor or not —Every I am sure, though unintentionally, you are on quite 
Government servant has the power of appeal to the a different point. It is quite plain what these 
Governor, and it goes up to the Govern or-General, gentlemen want (whether they are wise or unwise) 
and in the case of All-India Soviet* it goes up to the when they ask lor statutory safeguards. That has 
Secretary of State. nothing to do in the world with Imperial preference ; 

IBB. Mr. Ktkabkai Prnuchand : In your opinion it has to do with limiting the power of Indian 
— is there any real foundation for the allegation made legislatures to pass particular kinds of legislation 
in certain quarters that Indians are unfairly treated which they think would discriminate unfairly against 
where their interests afflict with those of Euro- them. 

pcans ?—No; wr knrdWf cases the opposite way. 205. Air. Kikabhai Prrmehmud : Has the extreme 

1 W 0 Could you quote some ?— There was a well- jxilttical .nutation in India harmed India’s credit in 
known case of a mcnilier of the Educational Service the htianci.il world at all ?—I think it certainly has 
in the United lYovinces during the time of Sir William ;i irmU nry to restrict the investment of funds in 
Mams, when twenty-two officers of the Servin' were India 

p a ss e d over m favour of an Indian, and an appeal 21 M> Has it not adversely affected financial credit ? 

was made. The appeal went up to the Governor —Yes 

and to the Governor-General and ultimately to the 207. I take you to the top of page 118. In 

Secre ta ry of State, and it took two years to get that your statement you touch on education, poverty 
set right and illiteracy of the masses and appeal to the sense 

200 . I take you to page 114, wherein you have made of humanity of the British Government to resume 

~a re f erence to statutory -safeguards against legislation their hold upon India. On the same basis of 

discriminating against British Commerce. Although humamty.do northrse con dftioBS. after o n e hundr ed 

logical reasons may be put forward, nevertheless the and seventy-five years of British rule, substantiate 

Government of India were compelled, prolmbly the appeal of thr Indian public for progressive 

under Manchester pressure, to handicap the cotton Itommmn status in order that an attempt may be 

industry in India by the imimsition of an excise duty made for improvement ?—We do not say that there 

on cotton manufactured, for a pennd of thirty years is not very mmh room for more improvement. 

In view of this, what grounds of complaint can you Hut wr sav that the improvements are all due to 

put forward in the event of Indians refusing to accord thr British oreufiation. We cannot see that there 

any more guarantees Iievond those extended to can be a more rapid improvement if Dominion status 

British people in other dominions of the Empire ; — is granted 


Afternoon. 

{M.UTYI Anri. KaSEV WAS PRESENT Dt'KING THE AFTERNOON SESSION.) 

Deputation from the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon 

—CONTINUED. 

1. Raja Xauab Alt Khan ; Is it the view of your Assembly ?—We look to the Assembly to het as a 
Association that the Council of State which is a really important body and that it should not be 
reviling Chamber does not exercise moderating necessary to rely on the Council of State for 
mfiomce over the. Legislative Assembly ?—iSir moderating as now. 

George Godfrey) It does. 8. The Chairman ; The position seems to be that 

2. la that case, where is the need for reducing the while the Council of State w ill l»e able to moderate in 
'mnuter of el ected members in the Legislative the sense of refusing to pass something which the 

• * r 
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Legislative Assembly has passed, it cannot have the 
oppuaitr Operation of securing passage of something 
which tLe other Hou>e hah not passed 

Sir Hart St ugh Gout : It does pass, for instance 
by certification. The Princes lTotcctlon Hill which 
was thrown out bv the legislative Assembly was 
certified by the ernor-General and sent to the 
other House where it was passed You will find the 
provision in the .standing orders 

4. Raja Sawab Ah Khan And the cut in the 
Salt Tax was restored by the Council of Stater—' 
The Salt Tax was part of the Finance Hill. 


8. Sir Han Singh Guur : The next thing you want 
to do n> that you group the Ministries. You want 
to have the Ministries representing the various 
croup s, and then- you want a general control over 
aJJ subjects ' — l>n .ill central subjects, and general 
control over the provinces ill regard to the jsissing 
of Acts, and so on. 

tl. '1 hat means you want a larger control of tlie 
( cntral Government over the provinces i —1 would 
not put it m that way\ I do not say we want larger 
loniml. We want a-final authority on legislation. 

10. I will give you an example. The sc lie me of the 
Government of India Act is jhat the final control 
is now with the Secretary of State, who has got the 
jinwer of Mi|M-nntemlciuT. direction and control 
over the Governor-General m Council, and in the 
same words and in the same terms and to tlu? same 
extent the Governor-General in Council lias the power 
of sti|)crintt‘tidenee. direction and control over the 
province, modified to tlu- extent that ii> the domain 
of transferred subjects that control is limited. You 
would give tlu* Central (Vovcmmcnt an unqualified 
<ontrol m future, or would you limit that control to 
subjects which arc nut directly transferred, and if they 
are all transferred according to your scheme, then 
would von qualify this control to that extent r—1 
would iimit it to the extent that the control would 
I** in tin nature ni the control now exercised over the 
ttaiisiermf subjects. 

11 . At present the laical Government* have got 
control over the fudge-. exiept those of the Calcutta 
High Court. You want to centralise all the High 
l ourts and transfer their control to the Central 
Government ?— Yes. 

12. You want further the centralisation of the 
major ports ?—Yes. 

13. Lastly, in answer to Sir Arthur I'room, von 
said von want continuance of tin- Hritisli element in 
the Service*- to l»e safeguarded m spite oi the grant of 
provincial autonomy, and thus you go behind the 
Lee Commission's recommendations to that extent. 
The cumulative effect or all these proposals, do you 
think, will l«r an advance ujhui the present form of 
diarchieai government • — Yes. a great advance. 

14. You think that a large section, or even a 
small section of the intelligentsia of the country will 
touch this irftYcmmcnt constituted under your 
scheme -—1 think so. 

la. I>*- you call tills a full measure of responsible 
government a* you call it m the last paragraph on 
the last page of your Memorandum - You sav there. 
*' Thereiore they ronclude this note with a strong 
" expression of opinion that if the full measure of 
" responsibility- for provincial government which 

they have recommended i- granted, and sc on. 
That is to sav. your strong expression of opinion is that 
the provinces get a full measure of responsibility?—The 

full measure which the Chamliers have recommended. 
They do not say that it is an alisulutrly iuU measure. 
The definite expression is the full measure which 
they have recommended." 


18. On page 110 you say " While desirous of making 
" recommendations of so liberal a character as to 
" meet all legitimate aspirations." . You regard rh»« 
new Provindal Government which you have sug¬ 
gested to be a literal measure of reform which will 


. satisfy all legitimate Indian aspirations ? You say 
on page 108 that the Association is composed of 
members predominantly European, but includes also 
Indians. How many Indian members does it 
include ?—Tbc members oi the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce are Chambers. Therefore 1 cannot say 
that there are any individual Indian members in the 
Associated Chambers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout : This Memorandum is 
exclusively prepared by European members ? 

IB. The Chairman : 1 do not think that is my 
understanding. I dare say the arrangement is more 
familiar to me. The Associated Chambers oi Com¬ 
merce are an association of Chambers, not of 
individuals, but of Chambers. The constitution of 
the individual Chambers, of course, can be ascertained 

by enquir y in each case. _Forinsta nce then- a M r 

GaVin Jones,' who represents the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. Are there Indian members 
in that Chamber. Mr. Gavin Jones ( —(.Ur. Gavin 
Jonei) Yes.. 

The Chairman : So it is not quite correct to say 
that the Memorandum is prejuired by nobody but 
Luropeami. It i> presented by an Association jjf 
Chambers and some individual Chambers contain 
some Indians. 

20. Sir JJari Singh Guur; Were any Indians 
consulted in connection with your scheme ?—(Str 
George Godfrey\ They were. 

21 And they were in agreement with you ?—Yes. 
There was an Indian at the actual final meeting. 

22. Seeing that this afiects the people of India 
much more than it does the Euro)*ean interests. 
Iwcaosc it deals with the constitution of India, did 
you not consider it advisable that in urging the 
changes which you recommend you might take one 
or two Indians as part of your present deputation. 
mi tliat they might speak in support of your views ? 
—That was not considered. There were two Indians 
present at tlie meeting when the present deputation 
was selected. 

23. You want a strong Central Government, and 
your whole scheme is that the will of the executive 
should prevail, that is the Central Government ? 
—Yes. 

24. In order to adiieve that purpose you want to 
increase the nominations and reduce the elected 
rlemcnt ? If you want that, the will of the executive 
should prevail, why do you want the legislature at 
all in tlie Central Government ?— {Mr. Gavin Jones) 
In an advisory capacity. (5«r George Godfrey) 
because 1 think it will not be compatible with the 
idea of gradually training up India towards Dominion 
Knlc as lias l>*»cn so often declared. 

25. It is just to comply with thr prevailing desire 
that you set up a constitution in the Central Govern¬ 
ment of the uature you have described. You have 
yourself quoted at page 111 of your Memorandum that 
' Responsibility lor the administration remains 
” undivided, w ith the result that while the Govern- 
" nit-nts found themselves far more exposed to 

questions and criticisms than hitherto, questions 
" and criticisms were uninformed by a real sense of 
" responsibility such as comes from the prospect of 

having to assume office xn turn." Now. what 
prospect of having to assume office in turn do you 
give to these people in the Central Legislature when 
you have placed them in a position of utter help¬ 
lessness i i>-d-vis the Executive Government r—\Ve 
exj>ect the time will come when they will not be in 
that position. 

26. How long will it take for that time to come < 
—1 could not possibly say that. 


28. 1 suppose it is with the object of strengthening 
the Central Government that you have recommended 
the substitution ol indirect lor direct election to 
the Central Legislature ?—No. that is not the view. 
Tlpt is not the main object. The main object was 
to try and obtain for the Central Legislature members 
w ho would be more responsible. 
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2!* i • » you not foresee that if the members of 
the i t-ntral Legislature sue merely representatives 
of the provincial legislatures the public at large 
Mill oiganiar their forces to capture the central 
citadel by sending in very large numbers, in fact 
almost to a man. men from a smaller body of the 
provincial councils which they will capture, and 
the result of that would be that there would be a 
deadlock in the provinces, and the executive govern¬ 
ment will have nothing to intervene with ?—I think 
whatev er system is devised or thought of there may 
be deadlocks and difficulties. 

:m No, but the difficulty .is before us. From 
1M21 down to to-day a very strong party has grown 
up in the country crying for more, and saying that the 
Kelt inns th.it liave been given are either insufficient 

scheme ot l<r forms and strengthen the provincial 
(h.wrnnienti would not there be a very strong lever 
to destroy the very foundation of what little there 
is of rrsjninsdile government in the country ?—No, 
we do not thmk so at nil. 

41 Now. you do not admit that dyarchy has 
‘succeeded '- Ntt 

3*2 Therefore the transition from the state of the 
present diarchy is to full autonomy ? There i.s no 
iialf-way house ?—1 cannot admit that. No. 

• • • • • • • • 

44 Now. us regards the statutory guarantees. 
I have the very greatest difficulty of understanding 
the point of view of your numbers. You say on 
J[ fstuc 1 la tow ards the end of the third paragraph, that 
" 1 he (. handlers confine themselves to asking for 
national treatment ’ only for indust nes and 
" commerce established in India, whether registered 
” there nr not " Now, it does not matter to wliom 
these industries Itclong, is it not so ? The Chambers 
I'onttne them solves to asking for national treatment 
fur all Industrie* and commerce established in 
India, wherever registered, whether registered in 
Japan or >.m Francisco ?—Yes. 

H:, .Vow. can you show me any country in the 
world that flings open its floors to uninterrupted 
development of commerce by all nations of the 
world without protecting its own commerce or making 
safeguards for the development of its own industries ? 
And you want it to be embodied m the Statute ?— 
Yes. that i* right. 

an. u limit upon the jumper of the Indian 
legislature to legislate ?—Industries that have been 
established and are actually in existence should not 
lw- interiered with. You will agree with that 5 
We want t*> protect them so that they may fie 
carried on 

47 J .mi quite clear that you want to protect, 
but there a limit Iwyond which protection cannot 
Ik* given IVntection from undue and unfair 
interlercmc 

Hm Who will be the judge of that '—We want it 
to Ih* a statutory provision 
•lU Win* i- going to be the judge of whether it 
is unfair or undue interference ■—Our contention 
is that the aggrieved party should be able to apply 
to the court to say that such and such a measure 
is ultra iircz. outside the Constitution. 

The Chairman : Sir Han Singh Gour, do you 
think that my suggestion would perhaps bear fruit 
for the l*enetit of your question as well as others ? 
If these gentlemen are going to be good enough to 
send in their definite suggestion I would not mind 
reserving uiy judgment about it until we have seen 
it. -It is a suggestion that occurs to me 
_ -Ml. 5ir Hun Stngk Gour : T will just conclude, 
’iou are aware that in the British Dominions like 
South Africa and Australia there are Acts limiting 
the rights of Indians, and you are further aware that 
following upon the dftuion of the Imperial Conference 
the I ndi an Legislature passed an Act dealing with 
• the law of reciprocity. Now, if any statutory 
guarantee is given the effect of that would be that 
while the Dominions will be able to hit India. India 
will nor *v. .i*-.;,. Tl , hit back at all and yet the Imperial 


Conference lias unanimously decided that India ***■ 
that undoubted right ?—We liave definitely provided 
for that in our recommendations. 

41. 1 mention these facts so that your legal advisers 
may- advise you. on this subject —We distinctly 
say that the Chambers feel that this should only 
apply in the case of countries which do not dis¬ 
criminate against India. 

42. That makes your case worse, not better. You 
are incorporated bodies and your shares are sold, 
and freely sold, on the stock exchange. You cannot 
make a rule that your shares shall not be held by, 
we will say, a South African or a New Zealander 
or an Australian. Consequently the new reformed 
Indian Government desiring to reciprocate against 
these people would attack you because yon have got 
those share holders ?—But I take it that in regard 
to shareholding in public companies the Government 
has no moral right to interfere. 

43. Lord Burnham : There are restrictions in 
some cases.—There may be for special purposes, 
but it is a thing that should lie avoided if possible. 

44. Sir Hurt Singh Gout ; # Of course that is a 
matter for the consideration of the Government in 
this country. If we were to make a law preventing 
you from selling your shares to anybody who is not 
a pure Indian or a domiciled British Indian or, it 
may be, a Britisher, that would hit your trade very, 
hard, because the value of your shares w ill go down ? 
—That would not affect the companies. It would 
affect the Indian who bought shares and wasted to 
sell them. 

42. The exchange value of the shares will go down ? 
—The shares going down dues not affect the financial 
stability of a company. 

46. No, but l do not suppose you will be able 
to get debentures at that low rate which you would 
otherwise have, if you had your shares standing at 
a premium. You see that the question is a compli¬ 
cated question, and 1 do not think the Associated 
Chambers have considered the various aspects of it. 
—We discussed it a great deal. 


47. Sir Hari Singh Gour: • • • I under-, 

stand you want the Viceroy s executive council to 
continue ?—Yes. 

43. What is your view about the recruitment of 
members of the executive council from amongst tht 
elected mem hereof the two Houses of the legislature ?— 
We should have no objection whatever to elected 
members of the Central Legislatures being on the 
council, but we would certainly not be in favour of 
restricting the selection to the legislature. The 
('.ovcmor-Geueral must lie in a position to select bis 
own councillors. 

49. Then you go back again to the objection which 
I have pointed out. in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report, that you do not give the remotest chance to 
the mcralwrs of the legislature ever to have any 
prospect of having to assume office in any shape or 
form ? —Not for the time being, certainly. Bnt 
there is no reason why an elected member of the 
legislature should not be a person selected by the 
Viceroy. I think yon will agree that the personnel 
of the council is a matter of very’ great importance, 
and that the best men should be selected. 

30. But ask your members in the legislative council 
what they think of the personnel, and they will 
tell you what they think about it. Now. as regards 
the constitution of the Council of State, would you 
keep the Council of State a> it is. or would you 
stiffen its constitution » as tv give the execuove a 
considerable voice ? —No, we make no suggestions 
for altering the Council of State. 

51. You want to continue the l nuncil of State as 
it is and reduce only’ the elected members of the 
Assembly, to which you want indirect elections ?— 
Yes. 

52. And in the province* you have pointed out 
that the ministers will be in the Lower House ? 
—Yes 
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53. And they will be responsible to the Lower #8. For the Central Government also ?—No. 
House ?—Yes. The Chairman : In the Central Government they 

5i. And if the Lower House having an elected propose to keep the Council of State, which is a 

majority turns them out what can the Second Second Chamber. 

Chamber do to help them ?—It will no doubt use 70. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : Then in the provinces 

its influence amongst the different groups. you want a Second Chamber ?—Yea. 


56. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Now, I want to be 
very clear about this.' I think you have maturely 
considered this point. In the provinces, for example, 
there would be a Prime Minister ?—We are not 
recommending I*rime Ministers. 

57. Supposing that point is conceded and a 
Cabinet is formed with a Prime Minister, then there 
would be a strong party in favour of the Prime 
Minister who form* the Cabinet ?—To do Thai ytjir 
uri getting away from our recommendations. 

5* You want the local councils to elect the 
menders of-the Assembly.—Yes.. _ 

58. Supposing there is no Prime Minister, as you 
.have suggested, then you would have the menders 
of the Assembly elect«i by the Council, but if there 
is a Prime Minister you would not have indirect 
election* ?-^I am afraid we are at cross purposes. 


IKl. .Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : The question I want 
to put is this. Sir George, you have explained that 
the elected mcml»erx of the Assembly may be sent 
U" by the elected menders of thr legislative cuumils 
Now. in case of there being a )*nmc Minister and his 
Cabinet, would you still support this idea ?—Yes, 
that makes no difference ; but it is not our recom¬ 
mendation 

61 Would you kmrilv enlighten me on this point , 
Supposing the l*rinie Minister has a strong party, 
in every province there ought to he a strong party, 
and supjxising tin- JTimr Minister has his nominees 
eJrctifl to the assembly, do you think in the Assembly 
itself there would Ik- a tree expression of opinion on 
subjects concerning the provinces, because these 
elected members would be under the influence of 
the ITinie Minister That question is ltascd on a 
hyjtothetical condition that there is going to Ik* a 
strong party from which the lYime Minister and the 
ministers arc drawn, but we cannot visualise that at 
present In our view the imaginary ministry will 
in* drawn from a roalition party, a group of parties. 

Oil What about the ITirne Minister The Prime 
Minister would be onr of the group who form the 
ministry. if there is to lx* a TYinic Minister 

lUt Then that lYimc Minister ought to he supported 
by the majority of the council members forming 
the respective ]urtits lb- ought t*- l* 

in liecausc if the Governor calls upon somebody 
who is the most powerful member in the legislative 
council, then he alone can form a stable government. 
I nrier those conditions what 1 want to know clearly 
is whether you would in those conditions support 
the idea of indirect election '^Certainly I would. 

65 Whether you get a really representative elrmcnt 
in the Legislative Assembly or not ?—Yew. 

67. Sir Zulfiqar Aii Khan : Then with regard to 
the transfer of Law and Order, do you think that in 
the existing condition of strained relations between 
the communities, you could safely transfer Law and 
Order ?—I have once before replied to that question 
already, and I may repeat my answer. We have 
divided the subject of Law and Order into judicial 
ad m inistration and police, and we recommend that 
judicial administration and the High Court should be 
a central subject under the Central Government. As 
regards police, there are three different points about 
it as we have already mentioned before the Con¬ 
ference this morning, and wc have made no specific 
recommend a ti o n about the police administration. 

68. Then you want to strengthen the Central 
Government by the creation of a Second Chamber ? 
—Not the Central Government : it is for the pro- 


72. What 1 want to know is this. In the event of 
a Second Chamber in the provinces, do not you think 
that the demands conceded may be nullified by the 
operations of the Second Chamber in the province ? 
—Oh. not at all. I do not see why you should expect 
to find in the body we have suggested men not imbued 
with a spirit for working in the interests-of their 
coun try._ 

73 Thi* is the view in the provinces. I know—al 
any rate in certain provinces—that the Second 
Chamber certainly is a sort of drag on the Govern¬ 
ment. Anyhow, you do not think to ?—No. 


75. In your Memorandum you say that very large 
hums of European money have been invested in this 
country ?—Yes. 

76 it is perfectly true. You have taken a very 
honourable share in the development of this country ; 
but, at thr same time, you do not want to create an 
impression in the minds of tlie people that you stand 
m the way of the constitutional reforms in India ?— 
That is so. • 

77. You wish the Indian people to get on a&mg the 
pat)is of freedom and liberty and constitutional 
reform ?—Yea. 

78. Smrdar Shunlrr Stnfh L'beroi: Your organisation 
was constituted in IU20 l —Yes ' 

78. And the aims and objects are also given down 
Ik low m four classes ?—Yes. 

MO. They relate mostly to the protection and 
promotion of trade, commerce, industries and 
manufactures ?—Yes 

HI. Am 1 to understand that this is the first 
time your Association has come into the field of 
jxilitics in order to make recommendations for the 
future government of India, or has it taken an 
interest, since the constitutional reforms, in the 
politics of the country ?—As a report or recom¬ 
mendation or Memorandum by the Association, this 
is the first occasion on which it has dealt with matters 
w hich' may be possibly designated as political : but, 
of course, we are doing it as commercial repre¬ 
sentatives. and that is the reason why. I would 
explain, we have not gone into all the details con¬ 
nected with constitutional reforms. 

82. Iff Suhrau flrdv : With reference to the system 
of indirect election recommended by your Association, 
may 1 inquire whether you have considered that 
under the old .Minto-.Morley Reforms this system of 
election was tned on a small scale, inasmuch as the 
Local Legislature sent up two or three members to 
the Council : —Yes. 

Mil \ntl is it not a fact that this system of election 
was given up subsequently ?—It was given up at the 
timed! tlie introduction of the Reforms, of course. 

84 It was tned as an experiment under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms on a small scale, and it has been 
given up ?—it has been given up when the present 
Reforms came in. 

‘85 1 simply want to draw the attention of the 
Conference to the fact.—It was not given up on its 
merits : it was given up under the new Act. 

HU. The Chairman has pointed out that it was 
considered by the Reforms Committee ?—Yes. 

87. With reference to Law and Order, do I under¬ 
stand that you are in favour of the transfer of Law 
and Order to the popular control, excluding the Police ? 
—Judiciary* and administration‘and High Coart. 

88. That is to aay, ao far ms Police is concerned, you 
are not in favour of the transfer of Police to the 
popular control ; but ao fax as Law and Order, 
excluding the Police Administration, is concerned.- 
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it should be transferred or non-transferred or u 
central subject. 

8B. As regards the High Court, riu you recom¬ 
mend its transfer not to a Minister, but to the Second 
Chamber ?—No, to the Central Government. 

90. In the event of law and Order being made a 

transferred subject in the province, arc you in favour 
of the Governor lwing given powers of restoration 
and certification of grants which he now pav******* 
with regard to reserved subjects '—1 think 1 would 
rather not reply to that question, because there again 
it 11 mmiillL’ ii uhuh_w_e_ have n»>i recom¬ 

mended. 

91. You have nut considered that {joint '—We 
have considered it vt-rv Hilly SVr recognise the 
difficulty. If you transfer to a Minister anil then 
give the Governor power* of certification, we realise 
that the eflect of that is practically to reserve it 
instead of transferring it. 


The Chairman : W't* are very grateful to you. 
gentlemen, and you have l»een very patient and good 
in giving us answers to question* from all sides. 1 
am afraid we have kept you a very long tune. but 
we shall be very grateful if for a time you feel 
disposed to stay aiul listen to the evidence which is 
to be given by tile Metnlrcrs of the European 
Association. but that is exactly, of course, as suits 
your convenience 

The ll'i/nr.c. Wc shall Ik* very glad to avail our 
■rive* of the opjmrtunitv to stay, sir 


APPENDIX 

LETTER Nn 1«0'!»-A.( DATED «t»i APRIL, 
Mrjo FROM 

THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OP COMMERCE 
OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 

It will be within your recollection that when the 
delegates from the Associated Chaml>crs of Commerce 
of India and C eylon gave oral evidence* More the 
Indian Statutory Commission towards the cod of 
January last, the President of the Commission 
lequestrfl them t«» draft a i Duse lor tile new Govern - 
roent of India Act which would provide reasonable 
safeguard* against discriminatory legislation From 
the report of the oral evidence it would appear that 
Sir John Simon s words were .— 

" I would ask vou to let n- have, on whatever 
"professional advice you ihno*c ti emplox. the 
" draft of the sort of clause that you have in 
" mind Do not leave it In saying that you will 
“ leave it to the lawyers just employ tin best 
” men you feel intim*\I to cmplot if you do no! 
" feel inclined to d< it vourseive-. ami havt 
" Committee meeting and put it down We 
1 really like tf> have a clause al»ou*. thi* " 

I*. w.i- onsequently decided by the Association 
to rrdr.Li -ur to have such a clause drafted by the 
s-.’.^ble counsel available in Calcutta and 
Eor.'ac I am accordingly attaching hereto drafts 
pr*T.tT~ ; with tlie assistance of the legal advisers of 
the I-er.c.d and Bombay Chambers of Commerce, 
in oca:.*-. :.on with the Item bay draft I am to suggest 
that ti.t ; roper place for the hrst clause would be 
sc-n-.rwh-rT alter Section 65 of the Government of 
Ind^i A t while the proper place for the second clause 
wooid :n Part 9 qf that Act which relates to the 
High ti :.-rs of India.. I am to add that sub-clauses 
2 and 3 oi the second clause of the Bombay draft 
are taken : :ocn Order 46 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 



a clause w na n win mrcl inc wiaim ui inc Aaouuaiiuii 
in regard to discriminatory legislation. 


BOMBAY DRAFT. 

Fikst Clause. 

The Indian legislature has not power to make any 
law intended or calculated to discriminate against 
anv commercial, industrial, or agncultur.il interests 
established or fu Ire established m British India by 
anv person or association of pcnoiu, whether British 
subjects or not 

Nothing herein contained shall atirct the power of 
the Indian Legislature to make any law of a dis¬ 
criminative nature against the subjects of airy 
country if any law lias been passed by the Legislature 
of such country discriminating against British Indian 
subject* residing or carrying on business in that 
country, or the power to impose any duty or duties 
for the protection of any trade, commerce, or industry, 
agricultural or otherwise, in British India 

-Seconh Clause 

fl) When uny question arises in any Court in 
British India su fiord mate to a chartered High Court 
as to whether any law made by the Indian Legislature 
or a Provincial Legislature was within the power of 
the legislature, such question shall be referred by 
such Court to the chartered High Court of the 
Province in which such Court is situated. 

fi.i The Court making thr reference shall nay the 
prui ceding* in the case until the question is decided 
by the High C ourt 

t:*i The High C ourt, after hearing the parties if 
they appear and desire to Ihj heard, shall decide the 
j*oiiit so referred, anil shall transmit a copy of its 
judgment under the signature of the Registrar to Uie 
Court by which the reference was made, and suc h 
Court shall on the rvccipt thereof proceed to dispose ol 
the case in conformity with the decision of the 
High Court. 

14) An appeal shall lie to the King in Council from 
the decision of the High Court. 

15) Thr High Court shall have the powers to make 
rule- regulating thr procedure on sm ii reference and 
other matters re Lit ini’ thereto. 


BENGAL HR AIT 

No law. ordinance, or other measure shall be made 
or sanctioned by the Indian legislature or by any 
IVovincial Legislature or by any Municipality or 
other laical Authority : — 

i<i which discriminates, or shall tend to or is 
calculated to discriminate, as brtwren the 
races or classes comprising His Imperial 
Majesty's subjects, and which expressly or 
iraphediy excluding from amenability 
thereto other* of such subjects shall 
oT>erate directly or indirectly to ab¬ 
rogate, restrict, detract from or adversely 
atlect the status or rights of the members 
of any race, creed, community, or class or 
(hisses of persons either with regard to their 
persona] liberties, property or contractual 
rights or otherwise howsoever as held and 
enjoyed bv them at the date of the com¬ 
mencement of this Act in common with 
others of such subjects, or to interfere with 
the exercise by the members of any class or 
flag**-* of any profession, calling, or vocation, 
or with the conduct by them of a ny tra de, 
industry, or business upon equal terras u 
• ........ M;th I’Tfvrs of such subjects— 
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(A) to levy any taxation, cesses, duties, or other 
imposts of whatsoever nature or kind 
exclusively upon any persons as being the 
members of any race, creed, or class— 

PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall a fleet the right of the Indian Legislature to 
take any steps in the interests of public safety or 
to subsidise or assist any industry or^undertaking 
in pursuance of any existing laws providing for 
special assistance at the expense of the taxpayer 
or consumer generally, nor prevent the imposition 
of such protective duties as may be imposed from 
time to time by the Government of' India. 

In any event the aforesaid restrictions shall 

as have adopted or may hereafter adopt di* 
criminating measures against subjects of India, 
whether ordinarily resident in those countries or 
not, or against the imjiort of Indian goods. 


LETTER No. »1U/IHA A.C.. DATED 1ST AUGUST, 
Ilttli. FROM 

THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OK INDIA AND CEYLON. 

1 am directed to refer to this Association's letter. 
No. 100/lft-A C„ dated Utli April, with which were 
forwarded, for the consideration of the Commission, 
two draft clauses dealing with discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion. 

These draft clauses have given rise to further 
consideration of the question, and in tl»c result two 
further alternative draft clauses have iiecn pre¬ 
pared, m consultation with counsel. 

The Association feeLs that it is unnecessary to 
make any apology for following up its earlier 
suggestions by this further reference. lu»th Iwcausr 
of the importance and difficulty of the subject and 
because the suggestion that the Association should 
assist the Commission originated with Sir John 
Simon. I am accordingly instructed to forward 
thr further alternative drafts marked A and H 
respectively, together with the following remarks 
thereon. 

Draft .1 is on the same lines as the original 
" Bombay ” draft, but is more comprehensive 
The " Bombay “ draft dealt solely with industrial 
and commercial matters. 

The criticisms levelled against this draft are 
three. 

(It Doubt is expressed whether being so wide 
m its terms it may not appear to the 
Commission to be insufficiently specitic. 
It is suggested that Sir John Simon mat- 
have had it in inmd in asking for a draft 
that it should be formulated in as precise 
terms as possible, and that it might be 
better to express in more detail the various 
rights which require protection. 

(2) It is felt that the words “ Indian Legisla¬ 
ture ” should be more precisely defined so 
as to make it clear that Provincial Legis¬ 
latures. Municipalities and Local Bodies 
are included. This point is developed 
later under Clause B It is suggested 
further that the expression “ Legislature 
is not sufficiently wide to cover rules 
framed in exercise of powers conferred 
by an Act. 

(8) It is pointed out that it is altogether wrong 
and objectionable and contrary to all 
constitutional principles that High Courts 
should be empowered to pass judgment 
abrogating the Acts o i the Legislatures to 
which they are thr.mselw e a subject. It is 
held that it is very important to ensure 
that a Bill of a discriminatory nature, if 


to declare an Act to be ultra virts after it 
has passed into law. 

Draft B follows the lines of the " Bengal " draft 
previously forwarded, with the addition of a 
clause making the Governor-General in Council the 
arbiter of what is discriminatory legislation. 

Tlie criticisms of this draft are as follows:— 


(1) It is pointed out that it is dangerous to be 

too specific, and that the more exhaustive 
a measure may be in its terms the greater 
the risk of overlooking possible contin¬ 
gencies which not having been expressly 
included are therefore i pst* facto excluded. 

(2) It is held that the words “ or an y Provincial 

Legislature or any Municipality or any 
other Ijical Authority *' and also the 
w hole of Clause ( b ) which refers to taxa¬ 
tion are redundant for the following 
reasons : 

No Provincial Legislature can pass any law 

- which the Indian Legislature has no 
l*owrr to pass. 

The Municipal and Local authorities are 
the creation of statute: Every Muni¬ 
cipality and every Local Autliority is 
established by legislation. The Act w hich 
creates it also empowers it to impose 
taxation, cesses, duties and other imposts. 
Every.,Municipal Act contains a section 
w lucLfdefines its powers to impose taxa¬ 
tion. octroi duty. etc. These- taxes as a 
rule, are divided into three classes, 
namely :— 

(a) those which the Municipality can impose 
without the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment ; 

f b) those which it cannot impose without 
the previous sanction of the Local 
Government : and 

irj those which it cannot impose without 
the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Similarly every Act creating a laical 
Authority contains a section which prr- 
scrilies its powers. 

If there is an absolute prohibition to the 
Indian Legislatureto~pass anv^Urwof a 
discriminatory nature such as is dcscnlied 
in Clause ml. it follows that no such 
legislation can In- passed by a Provincial 
Legislature, or a Municipality or a Local 
Authority 

On the ntiirr hand it is pointed out that 
it is not possible at this stagr. when all is a 
matter of uncertainty as to the powers 
which will he vested in the different 
Legislatures, to predict that a provincial 
legislature, if autonomous, will not l»c 
empowered to pass laws without any 

- interference from the Central Legislature 
(3. On the question of niaking the Governor- 
General in Council the arbiter of what 
is. or is not. discriminatory legislation, 
the contrary view to that expressed 
above m dealing with Draft A is that it 
would be unconstitutional that the 
question whether a piece of legislation is 
ultra vires or intro r tres should be left 
to be decided by an executive body. 
It is held to be essentially a question 
of law which must be left to the determina¬ 
tion of the High Court. 

A further point is made in this connection, 
viz., that supposing the majority of the 
Council of the Govejnor-Geneial as newly 
constituted were to consist of extremists, 
a Bill of a discriminatory nature might 
be hatched in the Council itself. Then 
if the Bill were to be passed into law Rig 
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had i-nuinat'-d t?i r. i.i- i.. t::n;! ua> the i'.w u: r«*i:?'**Ti:.xiy with the- derision of the 

ulf ii rir t -- .ir ji«-: Hi^h Court. 

I am instructed u> m*»tr a j.«nii tu«*t the ,1; Aa.uj.-pt.tl-ii.iiJ iu- t ■ the Kimc in Count.*! from 

Association does not feel that it is in a the decision of the Huh ( . .:rv 

position to pronounce in favour of one ( 5 ) The High Con : :r,> j-t-u- r t«- make 

or the other Draft and considers that it rales providing for r:i«- lu-arms of **uch 

cannot do better than place before the cases by'a Bench id i\\ > ■ : r.vr»- ..r i f-.r 

Commission for their consideration the regulating the procedure bn snch reference and other 

various points which have emerged matters relating thereto, 

during the discussion of this difficult 

subject. -- 

- DRAFT B. 


DRAFT A 
First Clause. 

1 he 1 ndian Legislature shall not have power to 
make any law or pass any measure— 

ia; w inch discriminate* or shall tend tn or is 
calculated to discriminate as between the 
races or classes comprising' HU Majesty's 
subjects in any matter whatsoever, or 
(6) which shall a fleet or tend to affect expressly 
or impliedly any rights of the members of 
any race, creed, community or class of any 
nature or kind whatsoever hitherto enjoyed 
by them in common with others of such 
subjects in any matter whatsoever, or 
(0 which shall interfere, or tend to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the exercise hy 
the members of any class of such subjects 
Of any rights in any matter whatsoever 
upon equal terms in all respects with cithers 
of such subjects. 

PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of the Indian Legislature to 
subsidise or assist any industry' or undertaking 
in pursuance of any existing laws providing lor 
spei i.il assistance at the expense of the taxpayer 
or consumer generally, nor prevent the imposition 
of such protective duties as may be imposed from 
time to tune by the Government of India 

In -my event the aforesaid restrictions shall not 
apply to the case of subjects of such countries as 
have adopted or may hereafter adopt discriminating 
tnras nwragainst subjects oi I ndia, whether ordin¬ 
arily resident in those countries or not, or against 
th' import of Indian goods. 

Second Clause. 

-1 ’ ^ hen any question arises iu anv Court in 
Mnti-h India subordinate to a chartered High Court 
as to w hether any law made by the Indian Legislature 
•*r a I‘rrvincial Legislature was withm the power of 
tfm Legislature. such question shall lie referred by 
«u» h i "art to the chartered High Court of the lYo- 
vinee in which such Court i> situated :■ 

2. The Court making the reference shall stay the 
pn a r-edmgs in the case until the question is decided 
by the High Court. 

• 3 The High Court, after hearing thp parties if 
they appear and desire to be heard, shall decide the 
point so referred and shall transmit a copy of its 
judgment, under the signature of the Registrar, to 
the Court by which the reference was made ; and such 
Court ‘-aail on receipt thereof proceed to dispose of 


The Indian Legislature pr any Provincial Legis¬ 
lature or any Municipality or any other Local 

any other measure— 

(«) which discriminates or shall tend to or is 

-r a lc ulat e d .ro discriminate aa between the 

races or classes comprising His Imperial 
Majesty's subjects and which expressly • 
or impliedly, excluding from amenability 
thereto others of such subjects, shall operate 
directly or indirectly to abrogate, restrict, 
detract from or adversely affect the status 
or rights of the members of any race, creed, 
community, or clase or clarets of persona 
either with regard to their personal liberties, 
property or contractual rights or otherwise 
howsoever us held and enjoyed by them at 
the date of the commencement of this Act 
in common w ith others of such subjects, or 
to interfere with the exercise by the members 
of any class or dasars of any profession, 
calling or vocation, or with the conduct by 
them of any trade, industry, or business 
upon equal terms in all respects with others 
of such subject*. 

(6) to levy any taxation, cesses, duties, or other 
imjxwts of whatsoever nature or kind ex¬ 
clusively ujxin any persons as being the 
members of nnv race creed or class— 
PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of the Indian Legislature to 
take any steps in the interests of public safety 
or to subsidise or assist any industry or under¬ 
taking in pursuance of any existing laws providing 
for special assistance at the expense of the tax- ~ 
paver or consumer generally nor prevent the im¬ 
position of such protective duties as may be 
imposed from time to tunc by the Government of 
India. 

In any event the aforesaid restrictions shall 
not apply to the case of subjects of such countries 
as have adopted or may hereafter adopt 
discriminating measures against subjects of India, 
whether ordinarily resident in those countries or 
not. or against the import of Indian goods. 

Ui When any question anses as to whether any 
law made, or any other measure taken, by 
the Indian or any Provincial Legislature or 
any Municipality, or any other public 
authorin', was within the power of such 
Legislature or Municipality' or Public 
Authorin', the decision of the Governor 
General in Council on such question will 
be final. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Conuci] of the European Association. 


On behalf of The Council of the European Associa¬ 
tion we have the honour to submit- the following 
Memorandum :— 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. The position of tkf Hritisk Community and the 
European Association. ' The Council of the European 
Association, in placing before the Statutory 
Commission appointed under the Government af 
India Act mill, its views on the problems which 
are within the sco|m.* of the present inquiry. f«rels it 
essential at the outset- to explain the jxwitiun in 
ge t u - ra l o l the nun r Uliuai European Coil)HJim»t> in 
India and in particular of the Euro}iean Association 
wbii.h it has the honour tn represent ami on whose 
Is-halt this Memorandum is submitted. 

2 Historical Heiotil. The British Nun-Olliii.tl 
Community ia India is the direct defendant ol 
thiise merchants who. m 1012. settled at Surat for 
trading puqioses under a Firman from tlu* Moghul 
Court lend extended their activities in 1U4U at 
Masulijxitam, in KMI| at lkimUiy (ceded to tin* 
l-.nglisli by the Portuguese). an*l in 171fi in Ik-ngal. 
again under Finnan front the Moghul Eni]>eror 

From these small I *eg innings and in the protect it hi 
of their trading interests, sutiering from the general 
disorder and breakdown ol admmistratSn following 
the collapse of the Moghul Empire, the British 
gradually assumed control over tlu- whole id the 
Indian Sub-Continent and gave to India an era of 
jKMce and prosjicrity which hitherto she hail not 
known In all spheres of activity Hritishers 
shouldered the greater portion of the burden in 
bringing order out of cliuos. and it is largely due to 
their initiative, enterprise and capital that India 
to-day occupies a prominent place both industrially 
and politirallv among the nations of the world. 
Tbr 1 iritis )j Community »n India, tlierrlore. by right 
of its juist latiours. the constructive work it is carrvmg 
on to-day. and the immense financial responsibilities 
under its direct control, can claim the fullest hearing 
on the important problems which His Majesty has 
called on the Royal Commission to study. 


ft. The (rush*. According to the lfe.Il Crnsus the 
Ftirojtran jnipul.ition of Bnlish India amounted to 
i riii, ig >7. 

These figures comprise .— 


i Uncials 11 

British tTCHij»s iKl.MIs 

Women 4a. .177 

Non-oflicials— Males— under 

1A» years of age J 4.IIJJ1 

Non officials—Males- Adults 'JI.7Hn 


l.w nirr 

A large majontv ol the ‘iI.7Kfi Non-Officials occupy 
posts ol great responsibility as Partners. Directors, 
Managers and Heads of Departments in \ annus 
Industrial. Commercial, banking and Agricultural 
concerns throughout India 

4 Financial interests and responsibilities. The 
total capita! controlled by the British Community 
amounts to many hundreds of million pounds, while 
of the immense Import and Export trade of India 
amounting annually to £4bO.OQU,f)lM> Europeans have 
responsibility for the larger share. 

It would appear unnecessary to emphasize the fact 
that the well-being of the Indian people is as much 
dependent on the development of India's economic 
resources as on the development of her political 
organisations, and in the former sphere the British 
Communitv will for manv years to come have to 


3. The European Association. Throughout India 
the British Community has various commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural organisations, which will 
give evidence More your Commission, but its sole 
political organisation is the European Association. 
The Association was founded in 1H83 on the intro¬ 
duction of the Ilbert BiU, but, as its founders say 
in their first report, the causes which made sufch an 
Association necessary had their origin long anterior 
to the Ilbert Bill. ■** On that occasion a demand 
*■ arose for a united and concentrated effort and for 
“ a channel through which the Anglo-Indian (British) 
" Community might give expression to its political 
" mows and notify to the governing IkmIv its jxjhtical, 

“ was not one which could U- sutiMird by the 
** accustomed action of existing public kiodies, 
“ i nasmuch as these Ixxlics each represented a special 
“ interest in a &}*tial way. It thus la-came necessary 
" to form an Association having a distinctly jxilitical 
" end in view and representing not une interest but 
“ all interest*. not one claw but all classes, not one 
" Community l>nt all Communities of Englishmen 
“.settled or employed or doriiitiltxl in India." This, 
tlie Counci) claims with confidence, the Association 
still does for all British residents in India. The 
Council, the governing body of the Association, is 
elected annually . by its mcmlx-rs in the various 
iTovinccs and contains representative men ol every 
cl.css. among whom are many of tlu- acknowledged 
leaders of tl»r Brilisti Coinmerctal Community 
throughout India 

The Branches, Sub-branches. and Agencies of thr 
Association numticr in all III. and their distribution 
throughout India is graphically shown on the 
accompanying map (Appendix f\ i • The Chairman 
and Committers of these f»r.inches arc also elected 
annually by the members within the area administered 
by them Membership of the Association is o|»en to 
ail European British subjects as defmrri m the Hulcs 
under the Government of India Act I l»IH. and of 
the *J1.7HO Europeans eligible in India H.IKW arc 
mendwTS of the Association. 

0. 7"Ar autkimtv behind the Memorandum The 
Memorandum is divided into two jvirts. In the first 
-pert whwlnse nt i t le d "G e ne r al Con s iderations ** the 
Association set out their views on the jn-ewent j visit inn 
and their recommrml.iturns as to the ceneral lines 
on winch the changes should K- marie. Repre¬ 
senting a community with large interests in India, 
manv of whose members have had practical experi¬ 
ence of the workings ol the Central and iTovincial 
tiovemmentx under the liovemnicnt of India Act 
the Association hopes that the views expressed 
will lie of use to the Commission. 

In the second part the Memorandum deals with 
the sjxvial jx»sition of the Europcuq and Anglo- 
Indian non-olbctaJ communities, and the manner in 
which their interests might lie aficcted in the ••vent 
ot mu extension ot responsible government Sug¬ 
gestions are made as to the desirability, especially 
in matters of taxation, trade and commerce, for 
safeguarding the present position under which 
Europeans and Indians have equal nehts 

This Memorandum has been lullv considered, 
discussed and approved by all the Branch Com¬ 
mittees who themselves will submit memoranda and 
give evidence more particularly on Provincial 
affair*, when your Commission visits the various 
Provinces. The responsibility for the wording of 
the Memorandum rests, of course, with the Council 
of the Association, but in order to avoid confusion 
with the various *' Councils " of the Provincial and 
Central Governments, which ape frequently referred 
to, the Council of the Association refer to themselves 
in what follows as ** the Association.” 
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Part I. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Section I. 

Ch(Mif <apiml al, Genealogical., Economic and 
Other Factors. 

7. Ueahius of Position. The Association has 
obeerved that in the discussion of constitutional 
reforms and the progressive development of India's 
political organisation there is a marked tendency 
to pay too little attention to the divergent and 
complex fat tors which go to the making of modem 
India. If. ttirrctnre, the Association lays emphasis 
on the dilhv nines inherent in the problems under 
examination it i*, with no desire to exaggerate such 
difficulties into obstacles u» poliucaLaiisuncemeiit^ 
hut toenmr«- th.it in coiisidenug progressive solutions 
of the problems 'he realities o! the juration should 
not lie overlooked. 


8. Grographirul. The question “ What do we 
mean by India } “ needs onlv to l* asked to dis¬ 
close at once considerable divergence of opinions, 
for. it* very geographical Ixinndarie* are subjects of 
argument. " Is Burma part of India, and what 
have far-o# Lahoul and Spiti, living in the hfth 
century on the nm of the eternal snows, pot to 
do with twentieth century India of the crowded 
ports and limitless horizons } ” “ The nirre space 

of India and its strongly contrasting physical 
conditions can I** understood by anvliodv who 
takes the trouble to read Geography, but these are 
only the externals of the problem. We get nearer 
to its essentials when we examine the Indian 
population and see it as a vast palimpsest on which 
layer after laver of WTiting can foe read— Aryan. 
Dravidian, Mongol and Autochthonous Negrito— 
and nearest of all when we study the working 
through manv centuries of religious, racial, social, 
political and economic forces on these immensely 
different people* scattered throughout India s 
vast extent and many conditions of climate and 
■oil.’* 

•. Grnmi. guaJ The number of main castes tn 
India is given as f»7. irrespective of tribal sub¬ 
divisions. and the languages in general use throughout 

tv *-.:*■-•.«..*!» number 58. or with dialects. 222. 

1 iic-e iv tatmc against any rapid growth 

r ' 1 Mr. Marten in his report on the 

? . says " The sense of a common 

* has never in the history of 

*■*” :* .sufficient intensity to override 

tf ' - :e which an' inherent in the 
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.■ of the realities of the Indian 

• any reformers are the immense 
istonc antecedent*. in the state 

t the general level of culture of 
-iroples of India, winch postulate 
ence- in their political capacity, 
capacity to none at all. but also 

• .-nrc* in their capacity for self 
:■ r *m political conditions. 

m Hrlattonsksp. In particular 
>'• -• ticeafole in the existing relations 
tmmadan. The latter, for many 
- • 1 his Hindu folio w-si; luce t in all 

and in consequence is faced to- 
■ • :ical and economic dominance of 
Dhvious transfer of power from 
hands brought about by the 
r the Muhammadan alive to his 
: and to the fear that under the 
■: i^mocracy he be definitely relegated 
> ation. In consequence, through- 
. -ered by the Reforms, the Muham- 
— bt to ensure their position m the 
rrr.rr.t-;.: o 1 India by pressing far proper - 
■rev.* :..^on in the legislatures and A all 
‘ es. Feeling has run high and has 

• •"« vf.ir, r. * frenuent outbreaks 


of noting the rw • .vnimumties. and the 

present p*.->i*:« r w it, i; K civ in Ik-vuctic more 

strained with e\er\ -Tt-p :r rviitual progress, >er:<>usiy 
threatens the ::.:crria. vi India Hie problem 

is one of t!i»- ::i.v t with which w«: have 

to reckon :• c.-:.'.-:rr.ng Ii. > p-.i tica! pr-igrtv^. 

11. The Indian States. Another of the important 
factors in the problem of India is thr*qnestion of the 
Indian States. Occupying approximately one-third 
of India and with a population amounting to 70 
millions, these States number 878. A glance at the 
attached map of India {Appendix V.)* which is 
coloured so as to show clearly the areas occupied 
by British India (red) and the Indian States (yellow) 
and non-regulation districts (orange) is enough to 
show the importance of this subject. There are 

. islan ds of State Territory in British India, and 
British enclaves in Nome of the States. The people 
of British India and the neighbouring States are the 
same in language, race, and religion No matter 
what solution of the political problem of the Indian 
States may be admitted, nothing can alter the fact 
that India is economically one. 

The Association is unable to envisage any Reform 
in the political organisation of India that leaves 
unsettled the political status of the Indian States 
and their relationship with British India, and at a 
later stage in this Memorandum will put forward 
definite proposals as to the solution of this problem. 

12. Economic Factors. It is generally recognised 
that the chief problems which now face national 
Governments are economic problem^ This does 
not represent the whole truth as fa/ as India is 
concerned—for we know that she has political 
problems of the first magnitude to solve—but it 
gives rise to a reflection of the utmost importance. 
It is a fair question to ask whether in future develop¬ 
ments political arrangements should not rather be 
accommodated to the conditions imposed by 
economic facts. The Association would quote from 
the inaugural address of Colonel Stimson. Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, who recently took 
over from General Wood. He says "It has often 
seemed to me that sometimes in our insistence upon 
political development we overlook the importance 
of the economic foundations which must _ underlie 
it and upon which it necessarily rests." That 
statement the Association liclieves is equally true 
of India, where, as elsewhere, economics must be a 
dominant factor in the political organisation of the 
country 

Questions of customs, communications, ports, 
currency and exchange, m fact the great majority 
of subjects now dealt with by the Government of 
British India, vitaiiv atlr<.t the Indian State.* and 
their subjects. whilst the actions of States have their 
reactions in British India. The Association considers 
the economic factors of the problem of great import¬ 
ance and in making the recommendations which 
follow, manv of w hich are jwlitical in character, the 
Association ha*- borne in mind the probable economic 
effect of the various courses which might t»e taken. 


Section II 

History of Reforms in India. 

Hi. Faith tn British Institutrois. The history of 
Political Reform m British India was very adequately 
dealt with in the histone rejiort of Mr. .Montagu and 
Ixird Chelmsford in their second chapter on the 
growth of the administrative system. The Asso¬ 
ciation feeU that there is therefore no need again 
to set out in detail the actual facts. It does, however, 
feet that the close connection of Political Reform in 
India with Political Reform in England deserves 
some emphasis. Through her clone connection with 
England, India has shared in due proportion to her 
conditions and needs in the benefits of the rising; 


• Not reproduced. 
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Liberal tide in England which was throughout the 
19th century the motive force of Great Britain's 
development at home and in her dominions overseas. 
It appears to the Association that in spite of the 
practical difficulties of implanting Western institu¬ 
tions on an Oriental civilisation, the Britisher's faith 
in hu own institutions and political traditions is 
so strong that he clings persistently to his desire to 
give the same bench ts to other races with whom he 
comes in contact. During the discussions among 
the British Community throughout India which 
preceded the preparation of this report that trait 
was strongly in evidence and. whilst there are 
individuals who consider the Indian ]>olitical problem 
an original one. which, owing to the complexities 
. shown in Section I of this Me morandu m . — needs 
original treatment, the majority have an abiding 
faith in their own political traditions That faith, 
however, is not blind to the difficulties inherent in 
any attempt to graft on to an Oriental civilisation, 
accustomed to personal rule. Western democratic 
institutions, and belief in the eventual sucress in 
India of British institutions is tenvjicreil by a real¬ 
isation of the vital necessity of making good each 
step towards the goal of resjxmsiblc government 
before fresh advance is tried. 

14 Aniagontsni refuted. The European Association 
and the British Community which it represents are 
sometime** charged with firing antagonistic to 
Indian political aspirations. The Association 
definitely rrpud&tes the charge Its attitude through¬ 
out lias been that of constructive criticism while 
reform proposals were under discussion, and loyal 
co-operation when the reformed constitution became 
Law. 

15 Policy of Association. In support of this 
contention the Association would draw thr attention 
of tlu Commission to the policy which guides it in 
its examination of all problems. 

CH»* Policy. 

While the principles for which the Association 
stands remain unchanged in its history - - *1* policy 
must be kept abreast of the times, and in conducting 
the a flairs of the Association, the Council keep 
prominently before them the following aims, which 
were adopted ttt then yrrent form bv a timcrjl 
Meeting of the Association held in the year 1920. 

1 1 • Maintenance b\ all ci'niii/u/i/ma/ mrau.( rj 
the tight* of the British C onwntnttv in 
f Ui/m The r/iinii to these rights nnvlres 

nrithn luntugnuni! ■'*! tilt right* of other *. 
nor the acquisition of privilege* which i: is 
unzt iIh up to share with others 
(*Ji Protection of British Pinion ties throughout 
India from aggression, racial or othrnnsc 
(HI Practical sympathy with the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled Community it: their political 
aspirations, and the fostering of a relation¬ 
ship of cordiality and co-opcraticn. :■ :tr 
those Indians uho are working ennsttnctivrl\ 
for the good of India 

Among others, the following considerations govern 
the Council's actions :— 

li) Maintenance and promotion *•* tics 
strengthening thr position fit India 
as an integral part of the British 
Empire 

(it) The wisdom of assisting the political 
and economic development of the 
country is trAnrA we live with due 
regard to the benefit and content¬ 
ment of its various peoples. 

(tii) The m ain tenance of the British 
Garrison at a strength sufficient 
la gua rant e e India from internal 
disturbance and external aggression. 
(*r1 The as surance of a reasonable standard 
of edtrimrv in thr India* 


the minimum European British 
element laid down by the Lee 
Commission. 

(r) The necessity for legislative safe¬ 
guards for the protection of the 
religious, educational, social and 
legal customs of the British Com¬ 
munity, with special regard to the 
mainte na nce and extension of trial 
by mixed furies and experienced 
magistrates. 

(mj The vital necessity few communal 
representation as the only practical 
method of securing the British 
Community's political position and 

- u truly repr esentative Government. 

wit) 7 he loyal acceptance of the He formed 
( oustitulion and the retention of 
the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act I HI li as an indispensable 
test for determining the time, for 
each advance towards responsible 
government. 

(nil) The necessity foe the preservation and 
increase of British prestige and fax 
practical recognition of the duties of 
European British subjects to their 
own community and to the land 
they live in. 

lit Luropeans in Legislature. A careful study of 
the actual work of non-official Europeans in the 
Central lagislaturc will show X he extent of 
co-o|H-ratton offered and the measure of the endeavour 
of the British Community to assist in furthering 
India's political advance. A detailed account of 
this work is given in the two volumes attached to 
this Memorandum, entitled ” European Non-Officials 
in the Indian Legislature " Yols. 1 tk. 2.* 


SECTION III. 

Criticisms or Keformep Constitution. 

17. Terms of Kef err nee. The terms of reference of 
your Commission define the problems under examin¬ 
ation. They are; 


It is necessary therefore for the Association.in the 
first instance to examine the working of the existing 
and experimental measure of responsible government 
instituted by the Government of India Act. 1919. 

Local Self-Government. 

IK. Surtrv of working of local bodies. The true 
test of the advance made in responsible government 
is to be found first in the working of Local Self- 
governing bodies, panchayats, district boards, and 
municipal bodies. A study of the official reports on 
local administration shows that whilst some Advance 
has been made by- the electorate, the growth of a 
r ealizatio n of its full responsibilities has been checked 
by outside political issues and personal jealousies. 
That the efficiency of local administration, p ass in g 
from the hand of the trained administrator to that 
of ai^ elected chairman, would suffer to some extent 
was to be expected. The intensity of communal feeling 


*' To enquire into the working of the system of 
government, the gTowth of education, 
and the development of representative 
institutions in 'British India, and mat ten- 
connected therewith, and the Com¬ 
mission shall report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable ti* establish 
the principle of responsible government, 
or to extend, modify, or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of Second 
Chamber* of the 1-ocnl Legislatures is 
or is not desirable.” 
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and personal jealousies seriously threaten to delay if 
not to jeopardise altogether further healthy develop¬ 
ment. The Association believes that the village 
panchayats, municipal and district boards are the 
p r im ary training ground for responsible government 
in India. The Association, therefore, advocates the 
development of the panchayat system in all villages 
throughout India with the delegation to panchayats 
pf definite though limited powers of taxation to cover 
the village administrative requirements, and based 
oh the widest possible franchise. At the same time 
in view of the criticisms so constantly made in 
official reports on Local Self-government, the 
Executive must retain powers and be armed with 
instructions adequate to remedy maladministration. 

and corrupt administration. 

111. Executive Posts. Tl»e Association is comjieUed 
to call -attention to the tendency to make executive 
posts in municipal and other local self-governing 
bodies a question of {tarty patronage. It considers 
this a dangerous practice which needs summary 
check, and is of opinion that where possible executive 
posts in Local Self-governing bodies should be filled 
by members of a Local Government service recruited 
through Provincial Service Commissions. 

Tub Provincial Sphere. 

20. Previous Criticisms. The system of dyarchy 
introduced by the Government of India Act. 1B1B. 
has been in operation for some seven years. The 
Association was a strong critic of the scheme of 
Reform put forward by Mr. Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
and the Council considers it advisable to republish as 
an Appendix the views put forward by the Asso¬ 
ciation on that occasion since much of the criticism 
then made has been amply justified. (Appendix I).* 
These opinions are of more than academic value 
since they are the effort of men with groat practical 
ex perience of India to apply to her complex conditions 
the political traditions of England which they have 
inherited. It is of definite value therefore to see how 
Criticisms made prior to the initiation of the 
experiment have been shown to be well-founded, 
and to what extent they find support in the general 
views elicited durihg the present examination of the 
problem. 

21. Financial Aspects of Dyarchy. Heforr. how¬ 
ever. undertaking that task the Association would 
emphasise factors outside the problem itself which 
have been an added difficulty confronting the 
Reforms. It was unfortunate, though perhaps 
unavoidable, that the Reforms should have brrn 
initiated at the commencement of a period of great 
financial stringency, calling not only for severe 
retrenchment in ail departmental expenditure, but 
in some cases for additional, taxation. Funds had 
to be found for the maintenance of the primary 
functions of government, all on the reserved side, at 
the expense of benevolent activities on the transferred 
aide. Ministers were consequently faced with the 
wcessity of carrying on, but in many instances 
owing to lack of funds w ere deprived of a full 
opporturity to show their abilities in the initiation 
<■: n«*w < icmes and thus appreciate the real value 
of t!it- power handed over to them. 

Te+uls u> irresponsibility. Further, the obvious 
difficult us of working dyarchy in departments 
without dyarchy in finance has, as thin Association 
anticipated, bred irrespon sibility. The Association 
m its F;ual Statement on the ^Reforms Scheme, 
referring to the relations betw een the Ministers and 
the Indian members of the Legislative Council 
asked this pertinent question—" Will they now 
favwir nr anfl h™ accordingly as they approve 
or d islike fits attitode towards the momentous 
reserved questions ... It is certain as a rule 
■thev ■*;!' ' It u now possible to add " they have." 


23. Summary of previous views. The main 
criticisms of the Reforms previously made by this 
Association can thus be briefly summarised. 

(a) Representation. " The problem in India 

is much less to find individual Indians 
possessed of character and administra¬ 
tive ability than to create an electorate 
which may be depended upon to choose 
such men in preference to thone less able 
or less worthy." 

This difficulty has been emphasised in the working 
of the Reformed Constitution, and the Association 
can point to numerous instances in which the choice 
of the electorates has fallen on men unsuited to be 
their representatives._ 

(b) Communal Electorates. " The Council 

of the Association would urge that the 
recognition of -communaLratorests is the 
first step towards union. For the 
prime condition of united action by 
men of various communities is that each 
community should feel secure in its 
rights." 

Opinion on this question has not changed and the 
Association considers that the existing system of 
communal electorates roust continue. It is co n fir med 
in its opinion by the views e xpre s sed by the Director 
of Public Information in his review of the moral and 
material prtfiress of India for 1VM-X7. There is no 
denying the fset that communal tension, always 
present in India, has been increased since the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms, and the Association considers 
thin the natural result of realizing that power is 
gradually being handed over, and is more m the 
nature of a fight for political position than the 
outcome of communal electorates. Jt is. however, 
true that the formation of communal electorates 
has led tomuch proselytizing amongst those individuate 
who lie on the border line of Hinduism and Islam 
with a view to showing that a particular community 
had a numerical majority in a particular province 
and was therefore entitled to a majority of seats in 
the iTovincial Legislature. It feds that some of the 
existing tension is. due to the continued insistence 
of the majority community on joint electorates and 
believes_ that if the maioritv community would 
recognise the practical difficulties of tni~posttkmr 
and the undoubted nervousitese of minorities, it 
would materially assist the growth of a more healthy 
atmosphere. The Association, while fully alive to 
the defects of communal ele c torates, disapproves of 
the endeavour to trod a superficial settlement of the 
communal problem by a redistribution of Provinces. 
It considers that communal electorates must remain 
at present, but would suggest that the foundations 
of an improved political electorate might be laid by 
the addition of electorates formed on some basis of 
common interest which cuts across the communal 
interest. 

lc» Direct Election. The Association in its 
previous Memorandum definitely favoured 
direct election and that remains the 
opinion of the Association to-day in so far 
as the Provincial Councils are concerned. 
Experience in the past of the intrigue and 
corruption arising from limited electorates 
inclined the Association to a wide elector¬ 
ate, which, even if ignorant of its res¬ 
ponsibilities, would at least have been 
too large to be entirely swayed by corrupt 
methods. Much buying of votes is still 
leported. though in so far as the Associa¬ 
tion is aware ao dr. r:<u; petitions on the* 
grounds of cowuptn'ii nave Is-en proved. 
It might thra be argued that a wider 
franchise would be still less corruptible. 
But it should not lx- overlooked that 
whilst the ekctne.tr has shown some 
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ignorant to exercise the vote in a respons¬ 
ible manner, ami it would i>e unwise to 
swamp the'existing electorate with a 
fresh crowd of ignorant voters until those 
now enfranchised are more tuliy 
acquainted with their resjumsibilities In 
Knit land changes in the fr.ini lnse were 
made at considerable intervals 
idi Ministerial Kesposmuiutv In its final 
statement on the Ketorms. the European 
Association said that in its opinion. " The 
test inf representative guxeminent/ lould 
only lie made real by making ministerial 
tenure (if otlit r dri«eii'l*-»! on the xotr 
of nuiiiiMui.il mer.d«r- ui the In'tv 

l.l t lire " 

Ki m m> 4 - -e MWi t 1 tin t- i w «« m wtetehtti»» r. - wrr imnr 
IKii.tlnl 111 the (iO\i-rnnient n! fiufi.. \, • Ihlfi 
though imini.' to the iib-trui tiom*.* t ■ v iti«-- ot the 
Swar.ii partv muittit-rs m must P!**\iiim-> lux.*- 
forieii to lii-jv-ixl tor s.ipjnirt on the »u a eminent 
blink Kurthet. there has !«vn m- ie.il or *m«li\ 4 - 
test nt the Miit.ibilitv to In ban ton.liti.ms of 
representative go\eminent owing to ih« i.u n that 
in Ho I'rovirue has Jfvanhv hrrn »o»rp|*-t»\ ami that 
the transferred side has kukr.l .• separate purse. 

As was exjiei'tix. 1 , the {tohtiiiaii liu- sought to 
ideiitilx the ministers with the res* ned suit*, ami the 
elei titrate has never lieeii »oiisult«.i on questions c»t 
pilny a met mg only those dep.irrnuiils over which 
the Legislature has lull rc'pniiMhiUn Again, relying 
on the Governor > piwiTM-l *<rtilu.it on, of»fx<rrinidy 
has lwen taken to make iriesjHiiiMbU ruts Mi iiilllget 
grants Situilailx. the right to tula i>e in resolulions 
the action of the ftesrrveil half of <»o\eminent 
without am respon-.il-lilt\ lo: thai action lias led 
to the growth ol irrestHitisiluiitx in some Lrovnues. 
particularly in Heng.il atid tin i entral tooxinres 
Tiie Asmm i.itiui; mid- Ms. J: j;; euijii agreement with 
tin* Mews expressed b\ its predetessors that real 
training ns responsible g*.x eminent ran onlx he 
si-i ured by making ministerial trnure o: ofru 
depimhn; on I It*- Mite of mm-ottH Sal member, of tin- 
Legislature ’I he Moiita.gu-Oiefm-.tord report 
repeatedh emphasises the ill rlUvts of gixing p'wi-n 
i>t criticism without resjxmsibility, amllhc Ava-ci.itmn 
esimiot emphasise iiki strongly its agreement with 
that irith'isni l»dh ns ng.trds tin l , ro\in»M' and 
Central Legislatun-s. 

l I NtkAl ImVl KSMIM 
'J t /»'• •f*'i.-«d./* (n't fn/n.i i:" i t: 
tun; would now turn b tin Kt-i.•r:n*->I » • rural 
I egtshitiin Hen- again th* \ss.i. i..ti.»t* tmd- 11• 1 1 
ti :'igree»ii*-p.* with tie *. u a • il* w ■ s« • >■>«>'. bi»;i; 
111 tin it f inal MAtenieir th* le l.>r:i; **. heMi* .nnl 
in th nr Memorandum 1 " U»< Kej.*rins F leiuirv 
l otmnsttix- , \pprndi\ II • I hi ,\v..n i.itnir. is 
opl»oseii to tlu undue .m eleratint: *>r re*.p»»r-.;bii- 
government in the l rntr.d Government t-ro•- t.- 
sitisJaeto-x prisit ol the cxtK-nmrnt in tie- I*ro\lines 
Apart from thi’*. the institution os an li'.T-d 
majority without responsibility ntui inherente m 
opposition to Ifoxemment has weakened m-.**—jallx 
the Executive w)m 1 . find*, itself res>->n-*il»lt but it. a 
minority and unable to carry such measure*- a- t; 
may deem hichix* desirable blit whu h couid not 
nchtly l>e certified as rwrin.ii " th* isifetx 
tranquility, and interests ot Hntisii India o- ;inv 
part thereof " It appear* essential t*i the Asso¬ 
ciation that the position «.? th** l.xuatm in the 
Central Government should l>e strengthems’, par¬ 
ticularly if the recommendations i«.r a lurtner 
transfer of {tower in the tonvmces are accepted 
25 Hfubiro ,'f l.xecutt: t. The Astj*. -elation 
considers that the Legislative Assembly has U-en 
wrongly constituted, and can in no way be dinsiicrti! 
representative Many of the constituencies are 
unwieldy and it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for an elected member to keep m touch with his 


constituency. Apart from this, the qualification of 
existing electorate* is in many Prminctb tt«o low, 
and but a small pnijxirtiou of the electorate in 
capable of understanding the many intricate problems 
which are dealt with bv the Central Legislature. 

It is well known that election to the Legislative 

Assembly is less strenuously i on tested than elections 
to the too vine tai legislature 7 his js due primarily 
to the fact that the touwmial legislature otiera 
more hope of advancement to the {Hthlically ambitious 
than does the Legislative Assembly, and secondarily 
to the difficulty which suitable men in business or 
the professions find in living absent from their 
business or {iroiessions for long jH-runls Ar\ analysis 
of the elected meml*rrs of the i enir.il Legislature 
will show that with a few outstanding exceptions 
the memlters have neither th*- ]«-lit«.i! nor the- 
siKi.il jmsituih in their l‘r*»\imes whuh might 1*- 
e\|n-tted A*, ti. the unrepresentative i h.trader of the 
mentliershi{i this lias [teen testihed t*. b\ members 
themselves during debates on quotums of social 
reform |-t*r various reasons the thief one tii whuh 
is the language dilliculty. an undue pnijsirtioii — 
oxer . r »d {ter cellt.—ol tin elected representatives are 
ilraxxn from tlx- lawyer i lass ami the small urlsiu 
interests to which they In-long have thus secured an 
undue snare ol {.olitical influence at the expense of 
agricultural and commercial interests. 

2I> Seed Jot Si e one 1 rntral Government. The 
modem, and particularly thr- more recent, history of 
cuimtnes untlrr federal covcmnicnt tear lies lessons 
of importance for India It shows how economic 
conditions press continually and xvith increasing 
success against the UirruTs raised by State and 
lTi'Xincial rights anti lcalousies I he growth of 
toimuuiuc.ations. the expansion of uimmerce and 
industry’ and tlx ever growing sc oik- of economic 
problems lead all the lime to a greater concentration 
ol ftoniT in fix hand*, of the t entral liovernmrnt, 
and the tonM-i|iicnt dtnunutioti of the importance 
of the constiturnt mut*. in a federal state Tills fart 
»•■ lurticularly relevant to India, w wind; the various 
1'rovimes in Hritish India and the Ixulian States 
ftirm .»n economic unit 

Arising out of thi*- consideration, there arc two 
further important criticisms of the Centra! legisla¬ 
ture which the Association has to make Indore it 
passe*, to its recommendations. 

■J? i.fouitmu l'ntl\. All over India the Wuindanrs 
of Die Indian States mi's! of which are merely 
linaginarx' lines, run side by side with the l«onndanes 
of Hritish India. There arc islands ot State territory 
m Hritish India and Hritish rncl.ixes in s.imc of 
the ,'*taces The |*e«‘j»l«- ot Hritish India and the 
neigh I «ui ring Mates are tin same m language. race 
and religion No matter xvhat the solution ot the 
big constitutional question u! the future relation of 
the Indian Stales with British India may be. nothing 
can alter the fact that India i- economically one and 
t«. consider onix one a.s*«ecl of the {x»litical develop¬ 
ment «»f India inichr intiict immense loss and hardsiiq* 
on the wiuile lountrx and injure Indian commeue 
and industry. 

2S .III-India Subject*. Thr majority of questions 
now dealt with by the ( entral ("iox emment of British 
India intimatelv artect the Indian States, who have 
a! present no sax- in the settlement of these questions. 
Already the difhcultics of this position are tiring 
lei: acutelx- and it would be wroni;. and entirely 
contrary to British treaty oldigations with the 
Indian States, if these questions were delegated to 
settlement in' a self-governed British India alone. 

In examining the problem of the political organisa¬ 
tion of British India, there arc therefore mor; than 
sufficient grounds to justify a recommendation for 
the establishment of an All-India Government. 

2t# Government Publicity. There is one other point, 
whifl-. the Association would particularly emphasis*. 
The Government of India to-day is called upon to’ 
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novnioD for placing th»t policy before the elect or s. 
With the exception of the Anglo-Indian press the 
entire Indian and vernacular proas is definitely 
hostile to the Government. At election times 
Government has no- machinery to place its position 
before the electors. Government officials are pro¬ 
hibited from active parti ci pation. The candidates 
in the majority of cases vie with each other m seeking 
the suffrages of the elector by a virulent campaign 
against the Government. This position is not only 
u ndesirihlc, but is full of potential danger since 
every election tends only to diminish the authority 
of Government. To meet this position the 
Government of India is provided with an entirely 
inadequate publicity office subject to the vote of its 
opponents and consequently lacking in that vigour 
es s enti a l t o successf ul propaganda 


Section IV. 


is not convinced that the insistence on joint electorates 
is entirely disinterested. 

The Association suggests a carets! e xamination of 
the interests repres en ted by tbs present sitting 
members in the Provincial LapMm ts. and con¬ 
siders that a greater proportion of seats should be 
given to Agriculture, Landed sad Business interests. - 
Labour and the De p r es sed Oats 

India, in its social customs, is still too conservative 
to take readily to democratic methods, and many 
representative and able Indians of standing will 
not submit themselves for election under the present 
electoral system, one of the reasons being that the 
atmosphere surrounding the polling booths is one 
of intimidation and rowdyism. In fact many suit¬ 
able candidates of high social standing would con¬ 
sider their prestige irreparably damaged by having 
to canvass the suffrage of the electorate and to 
submit to the volume of personal abuse which is a 
marked feature of all elections. This position must 
be recognised. _ ... 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Electorate. 

90. Local Self-Governing Bodies, (a) The Associa¬ 
tion in putting»forward its recommendations for 
consideration by the Statutory Commission would 
emphasise the danger of building a superstructure 
before the foundations are secured. 

The electorate, being the foundation upon which 
responsible government rests, calls therefore for 
primary consideration. The Association has pre¬ 
viously stressed the necessity of looking to Local 
Self-governing bodies as the initial training-ground 
for the electorate and recommends that where village 
yats are not in existence they should he 
on the widest possible franchise with limited 
powers of taxation to cover the cost of village 
administration, and that the electorate for District 
Boards and Municipal bodies should be made as 
wide as possihle. At the same time the Association 
realizes that the success of these bodies is largely 
dependent on the interest shown in them and the 
guidance that can be given by the District Official. 
It would appear a necessary safeguard to provide 


The Council of Slate, (e) The Association recog¬ 
nises the valuable work dooe by the Council of 
State, whose members throughout a difficult period 
have fulfilled their duties with a seal sense of 
respo ns ibility without being slavish followers of 
Government. No change is suggested, there fo re, 
in the electorate for the Council of State. 

The Legislative Assembly, (d) The L e g is la tiv e 
Assembly has already bora criticised aa being 
un represen tative and constituted on an unsound 
basin while the responsible Executive has been placed 
in an impossible position. The Association cannot 
approve the existing system of direct election owing 
to the difficulty of securing the necessary hnk between 
members and their far-flung constituencies. In 
addition, the. existing composition has given undue 
political influence to the small urban interests. The 
Association therefore recommends the abolition of 
the present system of direct election to the Legislative 
Assembly and the introduction of a system 
of indirect election by Provincial Legislatures 
ami approved public bodies repres enting Landed. 
Commercial. Lahour and Minority interests. Agricul¬ 
tural interests must also be given adequate representa¬ 
tion. The Association recommends that of the elected 
mem i>ers 40% should be elected by Provincial 


the Local Self-Government Depa rtm ent with ade¬ 
quate power to take over and administer these bodies 
in the event of maladministration. legislatures, 20% by Commercial and Industrial 

The Association also recommends that where—Bodics.-2ft% -by Lan de d and A g ric ul t u ral intere s t s 



possible executive posts in Local Self-Governing 
bodies should he filled by members of a laical Govern¬ 
ment Sen-ice recruited through Provincial Service 
Commissions. 

The Association is also com inced that the growth 
of a Sense of responsibility in the electorate is 
dependent on the spread of primary education, a 
subject on which it will make representations to the 
Committee ;ipj*nnted for this purpose. 

The I ‘tom m i a,' Legislatures, (b) The Association 
does not recommend any extension of the franchise 
for the I*rr*vincial Legislative Councils, on the ground 
that the existing electorate has still much to learn 
and the growth of its sense of responsibility would 
sustain a denmte setback if the existing voters were 
to he overwhelmed at this stage by an influx of 
illiterate voters. The position in the various 
ITovinces dnicrs considerably and at present the 
franchise is not similar. The various Provincial 
Committees of the Association will be addressing 
the Commission on this and other matters of particular 
Provincial importance, and the Council of the Associa¬ 
tion would not oppose any recommendations for a 
change in Provincial franchise which Branches might 
consider justified by the conditions in their Province. 

The Association is, however, co n vi n ced that com¬ 
munal electorates must remain for the present, but 
recommends the formation of additional electorates 
baaed on a community of interest which would cut 
aopas the communal electorate. The majority 
cbmmunity press continuously for the theoretically 
sound «Tsteir of joint electorates, but the Association 


and 20% by Minority interests. 

Constitution of Legislatures. 

31. Provincial Councils. The Council of the 
Association is prepared, subject to adequate safe¬ 
guards. to recommend the grant of full responsible 
government to the Provinces where such is recom¬ 
mended by Provincial Committees of the Association 
having a special knowledge of the conditions of their 
own Povincc. Non-regulation districts should, how¬ 
ever. remain under the direct administration of 
Governors In those Provinces in which European 
opinion believes that the conditions of the Province 
require for the present the reservation of law and 
order, this department should be placed under the 
direct administration of the Governor, the cost being 
a non-votable charge against the revenues of the 
Province. 

The safeguards which the Association regard as 
essential are :— 

ia) That second Chambers be established in the 
Provinces. 

(6) That all bills passed by Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures shall require the assent of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(r) That there he adequate constitutional safe¬ 
guards against legislation which d i scriim - 
nates against any particular section or 
community in matters of Tsist8pg; _pfoS 
or Commerce, and that it be e—dea t Aurgu 
on the Governor to use hiu power <M nuto 
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on any legislation which appear* to be 
unfairly directed against any particular 
section or community. 

(d) That‘the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 

mission as ‘to the Services be adhered to. 

(e) That the financial relations between the 

Central and Provincial Governments be 
re-examined and adjusted to overcome the 
inequities of the Meston award. 

(/) That the Governor-General in Council have 
powers to take over and administer a 
Province in which the administration 
breaks down. 

(.$) That a Public Services Commission be 
appointed in each Province. 

_ The ( ••nxiitutioti of the C entral Legislature 

(dj in i mi>nh*nng flic - constitution of the Central 
l.t'Ki'il.mirr tin* Assouatum has been impressed by 
the fa< t tkii umJer the Government of India Act 
Kill), the Central L-KuUture has considerable power 
ovei leuisialioii oi an All-India nature, legislation 
aftrrtmi: not mil} lintish India, but also indirectly the 
Indian Mute*, whilst the latter have no say in regard 
to suih legislation and have to rdy entirely on the 
Viceroy m t ouucit to protect their interests 

'1 he Associatum prcqiosie* to conhne its suggestions 
here to the ( entral Legislature for Uritish India, but 
would point out that its views are governed to a 
large extent by the considerations dealt with in detail 
in paragraphs :*H to !1W hereunder 

/*i«. rr.\ and HfSfHmsibihtV. (ft) The Montagu - 
( hrlinslord rrport emphiiMznl very strongly the dis¬ 
advantages oi giving powers of criticism without 
resjMinsjbihty, and a perusal of the proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly will show in many places how 
tn»e was the summing-up of the jiositioii bv the 
authors of the rejxirt. While admitting these 
defects in the present constitution of the Assembly, 
the Association is fared with the difficulty of sub¬ 
mitting an alternative pmjKJsal which meets with the 
unanimous approval of tin* mem tiers of the Associa¬ 
tion ami which would sut ure the strengthening of the 
executive, upon the vital necessity of which the 
Association is unanimous. Two alternatives have 
been suggested (i) That the central legislature be 
converted to a single House with powers curtailed to 
those of a purely advisory body, and (li) An increase 
_in the number of nominated seats. Neither alterna¬ 
tive has adequate supj*»rt from out Association to 
justify our making a definite recommendation on 
this jH»int 

A tar-reaching advance in responsibility has l*ern 
recommended lor the lYovnices. and sufficient time 
must In given prove the success of the great 
adventure there and t*i consolidate the pwituin Itefure 
introducing an unexplored extension of resjvinsibihty 
in the l_entr.il Legisl.iturc. 

t in iilirr should br strengthened. («•: It is hojed 
that the revised electorate remiiimeudeil for the 
legislative Assembly will provide a more representa¬ 
tive House than the present, but it will not entirely 
overcome the difaculty with which the (iovemment 
is faced in working with a minority 

Somtnated Officials. Irfl The Association think 
that the present position of nominated Government 
officials in the Legislative Assembly is unsatisfactory 
It is obviously necessary that for the present Heads 
and Secretaries of Departments must he mend«crs 
of the Central Legislature, but the I*rovincial nomin¬ 
ated member* are m an anomalous position. 
Presumably they are nominated to the Central 
Legislature to represent the views of their Provincial 
governments, but in practice even when dissenting 
from the opinion of the Central Government they are 
obliged to vote with that Government (as for instance 
during the debates on Provincial contributions). 
The result has been that those members, many of 
whom could make valuable contributions to the 
solution of problems under discussion and who could 
brine to bear their practical knowledce as district 


officers, remain silent voting machines. The Associa¬ 
tion is theoretically opposed to the intervention in 
politics of permanent ,of6aaIs. but recognises that at 
the present stage of development their retention in 
the Centra! Legislature is necessary * The Association 
would, however, definitely recommend that members 
nominated to represent Provincial governments 
should be free to speak and vote in accordance with 
the requirements of their Province. Further, pro¬ 
vincial administrative requirements necessitate far 
too frequent changes of representatives, and the 
nomination of official members for at least a session 
would seem desirable. 

There is one point in favour of having nominated 
official members. It is that experience in the Legis¬ 
lature may be valuable training for them if at a later 
date they come to be Member* of Coun cil or Secre¬ 
taries in charge of departments. 

Viceroy's Executive Council, (r) The Association 
has little criticism to offer as to the existing constitu¬ 
tion of the Council. It is convinced that the Council 
must remain predominantly Hritish. It has been 
concerned at the personal attacks to which Hu 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has been exposed 
in the Legislative Assembly derogatory to bis exalted 
position and subversive of military discipline. With 
the growth of politics in the Central Legislature the 
Association holds the view* that it would be wiser to 
relieve His Excellency of his responsibilities in the 
Executive Council and that he should be replaced by 
u member for Defence who should fur the present he 
Hntish. 

Link with Assembly. (/) Suggestions' have been 
made for a definite link between the Executive 
Council and the Central Legislature, and provided 
tins does not unduly restrict the opportunity for the 
Viceroy to select the best non-officials the Association 
would not Ik.* opposed to such a change. It is the 
general opinion that the non-official members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council have not always 
been wise and suitable selections, particularly from 
the jKiint of view of the legislative work they art 
called upon to perform. It is possible that-the 
appointment of a mcml<cr of the Legislative Assembly 
to the Executive Council might he an additional 
strength to the Utter body. 

Finance, (g) The outstanding difficulty in the 
problem u undoubtedly the question of the division 
of finance lietwcen thr Central Government. Pro¬ 
vinces. and. if they are brought in, the Indian States. 
Thr existing arrangement bused on the Meston 
award, has lieen the subject of much criticism and 
controversy and any recommendations made in this 
Memorandum arc subject to a revision of that award. 
The Association has not attempted, nor has it the 
authority, to put forward any recommendation on 
this vital portion of the problem. AH it can do is to 
re-emphasise the necessity that the problem should 
not be looked at from the purely provincial point of 
view to the detriment of the wider and more unifying 
activities of thr Central Government. It would 
recommend that the Matutorv Commission should 
forthwith appoint an expert finance committee to 
examine this portion oi the problem and it is con¬ 
fident that the Provincial Committees of the Euro¬ 
pean Association would, if invited. l>e ready to place 
their views before any such Committee. ' 


Section V. 

AN ALL-INDIA GOVERNMENT. 

83. Proi-inciaJ Outlook. The Association has pre¬ 
viously emphasised the economic aspect* of the 
problem, and whilst recognising the desirability of 
decentrnksatkm in certain matters, is convinced that 
the Central Government must have definite powers to 
intervene in Provincial matters with a view to 
checking the abuse of a purely Provincial outlook. 
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already very noticeable in the discussion* on Pro¬ 
vincial contributions arising out of the Meston award, 
to the detriment of a wider All-India outlook and the 
final development of India's economic prosperity. 


Supreme Conti. If the Indian States are included 
in the future constitution it might be found desirable 
to establish a Supreme Court, to the jurisd ic tion of 
which the Indian States would become amenable. 


84. Subjects distribution. This involves a careful 
ex amina tion of the subjects to be administered by 
the Central Government and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments respectively. The Association considers the 
existing distribution of subjects as between Central 
and Provincial Governments satisfactory, but would 
recommend that the Government of India should be 
given power to co-ordinate the work of Provincial 
Road Boards in the development of India's Road 
system. 


88. Economic Aspect. The Association wishes to 
emphasize the economic aspect of the problem which 
in its opinion necessitates the fullest examination of 
India’s political organization and an alteration in the 
existing constitution which will create a tendency 
towards the ultimate development of an All-India 
Government in which both the Indian States and 
British India will have their share. 


Section VI. 
-AIISTF.I.y.ANEOllS. 


85. Social Reforms. Whilst on the question of 
Central subjects the Association would also recom¬ 
mend the delegation of such 
as to enable each Province individually to deal with 
social reform. The moral and material progress of 
the peoples is largely dependent on the ability to 
modify existing and ancient customs to suit the 
requirements of modem India. To ensure an equal 
advance of public opinion throughout India is a 
difficult task likely to delay social reforms. Already 
certain Indian States possessing as they do the 
necessary authority shave introduced social reforms, 
and if provinces were similarly empowered to under¬ 
take social legislation, advance would be more rapid 
and the consideration of questions of social reform 
might assist in the healthy growth of parties in the 
Provincial Legislatures. 

30. Frdrrltitm of States. Tbc most difficult portion 
of the problem from the economic point of view is, 
however, the status of the Indian States. The 
Association is convinced that some advance should 
be made towards developing a Federation of Indian 
States having a definite connecting link with the 
Government of British India. The Association is 
mindful of the existing treaties with the Indian 
States. So long as these treaties exist canying with 
them responsibilities for the external and internal 
security of the Indian States, the Crown cannot delegate 
those responsibilities to the British India Govern¬ 
ment or any other, particularly one responsible to 
electorates in British India alone. It is obvious, 
however, that the Ruling Princes are alive to the 
political development proceeding in British India 
and recognise that moral and economic factors are 
compelling them - to some— c ha ng e—in existing 
relations. They desire, and - justly, an adequate 
voice in All-India subjects materially affecting the 
welfare of tlie States and their peoples, and some of 
them have shown courage and statesmanship in the 
reforms which they have voluntarily introduced 
within their States. The Association welcomes this 
move in the direction of a united India, though it 
recognises that participation in any such reform 
which may lie introduced must be entirely voluntary. 
It has given much thought to the problem and wouid 
place on record in some detail a suggestion which it 
believes will create tendencies towards final federa¬ 
tion. 

87. Ulttmatr goal. It will not be possible at the 
moment to take more than an initial step towards 
the ultimate and distant goal of an All-India Govern¬ 
ment consisting of a federation of Indian States 
working harmoniously with British India through 
legislatures which wouid draw their representatives 
both from British India and the Indian States. 

88. Federation of States. The first step towards 
Vns goal would appear to be the building up of a 
federation of the Indian States, working through the 
Chamber of Princes and controlled by a Viceroy in 
States Council, corresponding to some extent to the 
^ weroy's Executive Council in British India, to 
which the participating Indian States would delegate 
certain definite powers. In questions affecting both the 
Indian States and British India, the Indian States 
Cofincil and the Executive Council of British India 
might meet as a Union Council under the Viceroy. 


40 The Secretary of State. The position of the 
Secretary of State and the India Council are 
question* which come within the purview of the 
problem under consideration. 

There has ln-en, and there will continue to be, 
criticism as to the desirability of interference by the 
Secretary of State. 

The provisions of Sections 10 (a) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which deal with the relaxation of 
the powers of the Secretary of State give ample scope 
for advance. The Association is not prepared at 
present to recommend any change in the India 
Council The arguments put forward by the Joint 
Select Committee are just as urgent to-day as they 
were when they were written. 

41. Redistribution of Prooiuus. The Association 
has had also under consideration the question of a 
redistribution of Provinces. Muhammadan opinion 
has for some time strongly advocated the separation 
of Sind from Bombay, and members in the Assembly 
have pressed for the formation of an Oriya Province, 
whilst many Indian politicians look for some re¬ 
adjustment of the IVovinces on linguistic grounds, 

The Association recognises that the Indian 
Provinces arc not natural divisions, but adminis¬ 
trative units, and that in the course of time, and when 
financial considerations permit, some redistribution 
is protiable. The Council of the Association, however, 
is compelled to leave its Committees in each Province 
to deal with any proposals for a change in this 
directum. 

The Suvins:--- 

4'J Lrr Commission. The Association in its 
readiness to agree to the transference of further 
power in the iVovinces stated the necessity for 
certain safeeuards. one of which was adherence to 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission regarding 
the Services. 

The Association is not concerned with the nation¬ 
ality of Government servants, but is insistent on the 
British character of the administration being main¬ 
tained. The Association from its own observations 
is satisfied that there has been deterioration in the 
efficiency of the administration since an increased 
policy of Indianisation has been adopted, and would 
emphasise the fact that a too rapid elimination of 
the British element and its substitution by an 
Indian element inevitably means that the character 
of the Administration would become Indian. 

43. British Standards. It is true that many of 
the Indian Civil and other Government servants are 
already adequately maintaining British standards, 
and that, given the continued support of their British 
colleagues, there is some hope that the sound 
traditions of the services will not be impaired. In 
the opinion of the Association India will require for 
many years to come the services of Britishers m all 
branches of the administration, and the new con¬ 
ditions under which they will have to work and the 
new responsibilities of guidance which will fail to 
them call for the best men whom Great Britain cu 
send. The Association, therefore, consulem *t 
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essential that no further steps in the reduction of the 
British element should take place. 

44. Xmoustuss of Members. The Association 
has noted with pleasure the improved recruitment in 
London for the Indian Services, but it is not too 
confident that the position can be maintained. The 
Services are tar from satisfied with their existing 
position, and nervous as to their future and their 
pensions. In many cases the inevitable change* 
which are taking place in the form of Government 
are depriving or are likely to deprive such officers of 
high appointments formerly open to them, whilst 
their advance in the Service i* further threatened by 
political expediency. The discontent in the Services 
i> also in large measure due to thrir dislike of many 
'practices which have grown with the Reforms and 
are possibly the inevitable outcome of political 
government : in finrlicular tin- use ol their patrxmagr 
bv Ministers Here the divergence of outlook 
between European and Indian must inevitably lead 
to difference ol opinion. 

45. Proportionate Pensions. These are not 
conditions under which men can give of their best, 
uno in spite of improved recruitment, the Council 
ol the Association is aware of the strong opinion held 
amongst the Services that Indian Service no longer 
affords Britishers adequate opportunity. Such an 
attitude in the Services themselves docs not errate 
an atmosphere favourable to recruitment. The 
Association does not endorse any such view, and 
IxrUeves tliat India still oilers a fine career to men of 
ability imbued with a true spirit of service. At the* 
same time it is essential that everything possible 
should lie done t»» relieve mcmlxrs of the Services of 
nervousness as to their future careers. At the 
moment men who are dissatisfied with the conditions 
of service due to cliangcs brought alxiut by the 
Reforms are entitled to go on a ffrojsirtionaU' pension. 
This concession, however, closes in It Uhl prior to the 
announcement of the Statutory Commission's enquiry 
and parliamentary legislation arising therefrom. 
The consequence ma>* Ik* that many Government 
servants forced to come to a definite decision before 
the period ol the privilege closes may proceed on 
projiortionatc pension rather than face an uncertain 
tuture. The Association strongly recommends that 
the privilege of proceeding on purportK>natr pension 
lx* made a permanent factor of 1 ndian Service, -and 
that such steps, as may lx* |K»xsibU\ be taken to 
reassure the Services with regard to the security of 
their pensions. 

4ff / M > The Assoc uit ion H.ls also some remarks 
to make on the regrettable position ot the Indian 
Medical !w?rvii*e, and the effect that this will have 
on the spread of Western medicines, and in the 
prosecution of research. The Association is strongly 
o? opinion that the Government must continue lo 
recognize the right of European Government servants 
and their families to treatment by doctors of their 
own race and that adequate provision should lx* made 
accordingly. It is equally convinced that the 
necessary British element should be retained for the 
purposes of education in Western medicine, and for 
research in the treatment of tropical diseases. There 
is already a general tendency to turn to indigenous 
medical systems and whilst it may not be immediately 
possible to provide adequate medical treatment on 
modern lines for the bulk of the population, and there 
is therefore some justification for assisting and 
improving indigenous systems the Association would 
press for adequate provision for instruction in more 
modern methods 

The recent proposals of the Government of India 
have gone some way towards remedying a state of 
affairs which was deplorable, but in the opinion of 
the Association the importance of this question 
justifies further consideration by your Commission- . 


Part II. 

NON-OFFICIAL EUROPEANS. 

47. Special Electorates. The European community 
are in numbers a very small minority in the popu¬ 
lation of India. They are for the most part engaged 
in trade or commerce, many of the big commercial 
firms having an unbroken connection with India for 
a century or more. Their importance' in the trade 
and economic life of the country cookl not, the 
Association think, he disputed. At present in matters 
of taxation and trade Europeans and Indians are 
treated alike, have similar obligations and similar 
rights. 

The Association has already expressed its opinion 
on the necessity for maintaining for the present the 
e x is tin g system of communal a nd spec ial electorates. 
The Non-official European Community and the vast 
interests for which it is responsible could not secure 
adequate representation by any other methods The 
Association has already pressed for greater represent¬ 
ation of Interests—a principle which it believes is 
more just under Indian conditions and will give 
greater stability than the more usual form of 
democratic representation. 

The Association also p r esses for adequate repre¬ 
sentation for European interests on all Local Self- 
governing Bodies wherever justified. and in particular 
Assam. 

4a. Danger of Discriminatory Legislation. The 
potation of the European Community in India is one 
of Mime complexity. Whilst tlie community as such, 
and the majority of tlie big commercial firms, have 
on unbroken connection with India for a century 
and more, the individuals which compose it are 
constantly changing. They come to India at the 
outset of-their careers and leave it on retirement 
after the ticst years of their lives have been given in 
its service. Whilst the community's position in 
India is recognized to sonic extent by the grant of 
representation in tlie legislature of’tbe country, there 
has lwen a persistent endeavour by Indians to deny 
its members the full rights of Indian citizenship. 
The Government of India, yielding to the demands 
of Indians in this respect, have shown a serious lack 
of sympathy and an increasing tendency to look 
upon the non-official community as foreigners. The 
Association feels compelled to protest agamst this 
attitude on the part of Government and of Indians, 
and claims that as in England the Indian has equality 
of status and legal rights so in India the Englishman 
should suffer no legat disabilities or unfair dis¬ 
crimination against his commercial interests. The 
nttark which has been made on British Trade since 
the institution of the Reform*- has Iwen so determined 
that the Association is forced to call the special 
attention of the Commission to this question. The 
Association asks for no privileged treatment, but it 
desires statutory recognition of Us right to a per¬ 
manent -place amongst the great -communities of 
India, and to equality of treatment for its individual 
members in accordance with Queen Victoria's 
declaration. 

The Association has not previously pressed for 
any specific Statutory protection but these attacks 
upon the community, upon its commercial interests, 
its legal and social customs, have been ^o persistent 
during the period of the Reforms that it is compelled 
to ask the Commission to give very special attention 
to the necessity of introducing statutory safeguards. 

48. Statutory Safeguards. The Association has no 
wish to impute hostile intentions against the European 
community to any section of Indian opinion likely 
to obtain control of the provincial governments. 
The Association, indeed, hopes sincerely that 
Europeans and Indians, realising thair common 
interests, will work m progressively increasing 
harmony. At the same time the facts th em s rJ ves 
and the expressions of hostility by leaders of certain 
sections of Indian opinion make it plain that de- 
crimination against Earoreans either in legislation 
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or administration ii a possibility unlere adequate 
steps are.taken to prevent it The Association puts 
forward a claim to statutory safeguards merely as a 
minority contributing to the UXe of the country. In 
the past minorities have been able to rely on the 
disinterestedness of a Government and Administration 
which was not identified with any one section or 
community in India more than another. If re¬ 
sponsible government is granted to the Provinces 
the position so far as minorities are concerned will 
have changed. There may well be a Government 
which owes nothing to the s u pport of certain minority 
communities and whose supporters are inclined to 
disregard the interests of such communities. There 
is, of course, nothing in the least derogatory to Indiana 
in such a suggestion. The problem is a familiar one 
in Euro pe. There remains to con sider the limits 
within which safeguards should Be operative. At 
present the Instructions to Governors contain an 
authority in the most general words to prevent any 
unfair advantage or discrimination in interests 
arising from race, religion, education, social condition 
or wraith, or in matters affecting commercial or 
industrial interests. These Instructions (Par. VII. 
(S) to (.1)) provide as follows :— 

" (3) To sec that no order of your Government 
and no of your legislative council 
shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, 
education, social condition, wealth or any 
other circumstance, may receive unfair 
advantage, or may unfairly -be deprived 
of privileges or advantages which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, or be excluded 
from the enjoyment of benefits which 
may hereafter be conferred on the people 
at large : 

(4) To safeguard all members of our Services 

employed in the said presidency in the 
legitimate exercise of their functions, and 
in the enjoyment of all recognised rights 
and privileges, and to see that your 
Government order all things justly and 
reasonably in their regard, and that due 
obedience be paid to all just and reason¬ 
able orders and diligence shown in their 
execution; 

(5) To take care that, while the people inhabiting 

the said presidency shall enjoy all facilities 
lor the development of commercial and 
industrial undertakings, no monopoly or 
special privilege which is against the 
common interest shall be established, and 
no unfair discrimination shall be made in 
matters affecting commercial or industrial 
interests." 


the su gges tio n of the Areodation is pot forward, 
namely. Taxation. Trade, Professions, Commerce 
and Industry, the Association feels that all sections 
of the community should unite in repudiating any 
idea of discriminatory legislation. 

Precedents for the prohibition of discriminatory 
legislation are to be found in the Statute Book, for 
example paragraph 16 of the Irish Treaty, scheduled 
to and given the effect of law by the Irish Free Sta te 
Constitution Act, - IMS, and Section 71 of the British 
North America Act of 1867. 

50. Rsp rn s nt a tu m and Rights, (a) The present 
position'in the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
is as foUosrs 

European Representation in Central 

Legislature._ 

Council of State. 

Chambers of Commerce. India 2 

.. .. Burma 1 

6 

I.KGisi stive Assembly. 

European, members from :— 


Madras 1 

Bombay. 2 

Bengal .. 8 

U. P. . 1 

Assam. 1 

Burma 1 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 1 
10 

QU ALIPI CATION. 

Residence and income qualification which varies 
from the payment of income tax to an income of 
Rs.12.U00 in Bengal. 


European Representation in Provincial 
Councils. 



Elwtari 
by tCwwl 

Caw—ri 

■Bd 

Tntfn 

Total 

Bengal 

6 

iwiinn 

10 

1 

16 

Madras 

1 

8 

1 


Bombay 

2 ^ 

8 

1 


U. P. 

-1 — • 

8 

— - 


Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 

— 


C. F 

— 

1 

— 


Punjab 

— 

1 

— 


Assam 

— 

5 

— 


Total 

10 

27 

8 

40 


The Association is completely in favour of the 
continuance of these or similar instructions. In 
asking, however, for definite constitutional and 
statutory safeguards the Association realises that the 
restriction on constitutional powers must be capable 
of dear and exact formulation and must be limited 
to fields in which discrimination itself must necessarily 
be regarded as unfair. Taxation. Trade, Professions, 
Commerce and Industry are. it is suggested, matters 
on which it would be proper and practicable to 
forbid discriminatory legislation altogether. The 
Association realises that there are of course other 
reattere, religious, educational and -social, in which 
discrimination is possible. The Instructions to 
Gowaon referred to deal quite generally with such 
mattea. The Association feels, however, that so 
hr as the European community is concerned it 
would be impractable to ask for statutory safeguards 
on these points. In education, for example, it might 
be d e wimb l e to give special facilities to some com¬ 
munity which naight hie discriminatory and yet fair. 

Ip eo far m it is p ra c tic a ble the Amociation 
^DjddiB principle support any statutory protection 
required by a minority. On the matters in which 

E 


The Association would press for the representation 
of the European population of the Punjab in‘ the 
Legislative Assembly, but otherwise the Association 
is satisfied with the present representation as set 
out above so far as the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures are concerned. Any changes made 
should contain provisions to prevent those rights 
being infringed or diminished. The Association is. 
as has been stated, in favour of the retention and 
development of the communal electorate system 

Trial by Jury, (b) The Association attaches 
great importance to the preservation of the right 
to a jury containing a majority of Europeans ia a 
criminal prosecution. A corresponding right in the 
composition of juries is enjoyed by Indian British 
subjects. 


Education, (c) The Association regar d th e Mate- 
aided schools for Europeans as important ana 
necessary. Grants to some of there reboot s hav e 
recently been cut down. Their right t*» an adw p istr 
grant should if posa b l e be prot«»-to«L aad^tfca- 
Association will address the Film slkte ■ 

Committee uo this subject. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN COMMUNITY 


51. Ties of Kinship. The Association, in view of 
the ties of kinship existing between the British and 
Anglo-Indian community, share with the leaden 
of that community the anxiety with which they 
view altered conditions. The past loyalty of the 
Anglo-Indian community and the valuable work of 
its membeis in many departments of Government 
activity, particularly the Railways. Posts and 
Telegraphs. Customs and Auxiliary Force, perhaps 
needs emphasis, fur such services are liable at times 
to be overlooked. It is not on its past services, but 
on its present and future sphere of usefulness to India. 
th.il tiie Anglo-Indian community can l<est lose its 
claim lor Government assistance. 


Status. The position of the community to-day 
i- lar from satisfactory The community belongs 
to and is of India, but is as distinct from the other 
races uf India as is the Muhammadan mini the Hindu 
or the Bengali iron) the Mail ranee. Legally its 
]KMtum is ambiguous :— 

l 1 of purposes of the Law Courts the definition of 
a Euro)»ean is 

Any subject of His Majesty t»om, naturalised 
■ in domiciled in. the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or fh any uf t)u 
Euro]nun. American or Australian Colonics 
or ]Ki»scs.«ions uf His Majesty, or in the 
t oJiuiy of New Zealand, or in the Colony of 
the Ca)ic of Good Ho|ic or Natal." 

Any child or grandchild of any such person 
by legitimate descent.” 

I-or purjxises of the Franchise the definition of a 
l itrujK'an is :— 

“ A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line, being a British 
subject and resident in British India, who 
either was lxrni in or has a domicile in the 
1 Piled Kingdom or in any British possession 
or in any State in India, or whose father was 
so bom or has, or had up to the date of the 
birth of the person in question, such a 
domicile." 

And of an Anglo-Indian is :— 

" An Anglo-Indian means any person being a 
British subject and resident in British India. 
[il of European descent in the male line who 
is not a European, or 

“ iin Of mixed Asiatic ami non-Asiatic descent, 
whose father, grandfather or more remote 
ancestor in the male line was bom in the 
Continent of Europe. Canada. Newfoundland. 
Australia. New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa or the United States of America, and 
who i> not a European.” 

For purposes of employment in Government 
Sen-ice the Anglo-Indian is officially styled a Statutory 
Nutivc of India. For purposes of the Auxiliary 
Force the Anglo-Indian becomes an European 
British sublett. 

In actual practice the community, which should 
repiesent all those of European stock domiciled in 
this country, finds much of its best material classi¬ 
fying itself under the existing rules as European, to 
escape the ambiguous position of being styled 
Anglo-Indian, whilst the bottom grades of the 
community are constantly being filled by Christians 

very doubtful European stork, in fact often pure 
stork. w}». s.-.-k tvii- t. -v. .ii* from their 

«TT-Trh«v. x* ,*• ..non*: the i it- it cased classes 


. A--<i.»:.. ii recommends 

that the *h»le legal puMt^n u- n-r-ir.MibTed and that 
tommun.tv dearly 

and be tody .ecoymvtl „ one of the 
,-n.n;;r.it:-s ol India, and a, | u » v .itf, 

aU,,:;.,: Indian common*,,, to TOtr Govem- 
5S2LT7 - T: ' at <* the eon.- 


consisting of a majority of Europeans if they so desire; 
in fact they would extend to all accused, irrespective 
of race or creed, the right to a majority of Europeans 
or Indians as they might desire. 

• 

54. Economic Position i*. The problem is. however, 
mainly economic Tbe Anglo-Indian has acquired 
and maintains to the best of his ability Western 
standards of living, and consequently finds himself 
faced with and being squeezed out by the economic 
competition oi the Indian with his simpler and 
cheaper Indian standards. It is the tame'problem 
as faces South Africa, in fact the whole of the West 
to-day, when the lower standard of living and 
consequently lower wages of Indian labour are 
enabling the industries of India seriously. tO-attack- 
" The industries of the West with higher standards to 
maintain. The Association can find no panacea 
for this state of affairs The major portion of the 
economic life of the community is closely connected 
with tbe Railway*,-and tbe Association endorses 
the Honourable Commerce Member’s remarks in the 
legislative Assembly during the discussion on the 
Railway Budget in February this year that 

" When, as a matter of history, mem tiers of a 
particular community have held a very 
large number of appointments of a particular 
class, inevitably the whole economic organi¬ 
sation of A hr community becomes involved 
with that fact _That is a point tluct the 
Government <MT India cannot possibly 
ignore and to take measures which would 
summarily involve a sudden violent dis¬ 
location of the economic existence of an 
important community would clearly lx- a 
matter in whirh the Government of India 
ought to proceed very cautiously 

55 limplovment. It woukl seem necessary there¬ 
fore to secure fur the community for a jwriod uf years 
a definite reservation of employment iu those depart¬ 
ments which have previously found their recruit* 
largely from this community. 

5*1. Education. The Council of the Association 
have had the opportunity of a discussion with the' 
leaders of the community on the problems which 
face them. In many spheres of Government activity 
the Anglo-Indian finds himself to-day excluded 
owing to h*s poor standard of education, and possibly 
the most practical method of assistance which could 
lx- given to the community would be a general 
revision of the whole of the question of European 
education in this country. Or. this question tlir 
Council of the Association will in due course 
address the Special Educational Sub-Committee 
winch has been appointed, but at the same time it 
endorses and supports the claim of the Anglo-Indian 
community for special educational assistance 

57. Representation. To maintain the position of 
this community and to keep its problems prominently 
before Government and the Legislatures, the Associa¬ 
tion deems it necessary that the community should 
be given greater representation, particularly in the 
Central Legislature under whose control are the 
departments in which the community is most keenly 
interested. It is impossible for one member to 
undertake all the work that has to be done., and the 
Council is aware that the present representative of 
the community in the Legislative Assembly has not 
always been given the opportunity to voice tbe viewra 
of the community on the important problems in 
which the community is deeply interested. The 
.Association would recommend at least one representa¬ 
tive for the community in the Legislative Assembly 
from Bengal, Bombay. Madras and the Punjab. 

Sum waxy. 

38. It is convenient to summarise here the reewm- 
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SUMMARY Oh RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Part 1. 

Local Government. 

Para. No 

1. Encouragement and development of 

village punchavats and municipal 
and district boards to lx- elected on 
the widest possible franchise with 
power to the Executive to take over 
in the event of maladministration . . 3b|ai 

2. That a Local Government Executive 

Service l»e formed m each Province. . 8fl(ai 

3 Adequate representation of European 
- m t e . xc-.t-. on Local self-governing 

Bodie- 47 

4 The system oi communal electorates 

u> lie continued and the existing 
electorates to be reorganised so as 
to give greater representation to 
agriculture, landed and business 
interests. Labour and the depressed 

classes *... J«»|b) 

5. No extension, or' at any rate no con¬ 
siderable extension, of the present 

franchise 30(h) 

6 That responsible Government lie intro¬ 
duced into the lYoviiices, subject to 
the following safeguards : 31 

(cl) That Second Chambers lie estab¬ 
lished in the iTovinces. 

(6) That all liills passed by the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature shall require 
the assent of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(c) That there lx* adequate constitu¬ 

tional safeguards against legis¬ 
lation winch discriminates 
against any purtnular set lion 
or community in matters of 
luxation, Trade, or C ommerre. 
and that it be made a charge 
on the Governor to use his 
power of veto on any legisla¬ 
tion which appears to be un¬ 
fairly directed against any par¬ 
ticular section or community. 

(d) That recommendations of the 

Lee Commission as to the Ser¬ 
vices l»e adherred to 
(#) That the financial relations be¬ 
tween the Central and lYovmcial 
Governments lx re-examined 
and adjusted t«< overcome thr 
iniquities of the Meston award 
(/j That the Governor-General in 
Council have powers to take over 
and administer a IVovince in 
which the administration breaks 
down 

(/) That a Public Service- t omnussion 
be appointed in each Province 
7. That l*rt»vinres should have necessary 

powers to deal with Social Reform. . 3.7. 


Central Government. 

8. Council of State. No change recom¬ 

mended 

9. Legislative Assembly. Abolition of 

direct election and substitution of a 
system of indirect election by provin¬ 
cial legislatures and approved public 

bodies 

10. An increase in the proportion of nomin¬ 
ated non-official seats in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Execu- 

• * tire 


SO ic) 

30idl 

35(c) 

32 h 


Para No. 

12. The appointment of a special 

committee to make recommendations 
on the financial relations between the 
Central Government, the Provinces, 
and. if they agree, thr Indian States 82(g) 

Viceroy's Executive Council. 

13. No change is suggested except that a 

British Minister for Defence should be 
substituted for His Excellency the 
fommander-in-Chief as member of 
the Council .. 32(e) 

Road Boards. 

14. The Government of jjidia should be 

given power to co-ordinate the work 
of lTovinoal Road Boards I. - 4 

Indian Status. 

13. The building up of a federation of the 
Indian States working through the 


Chamber of Princes with a view to 
the ultimate development of an All- 
Indus Government 37 

Tmk Services. 

1(1. No further reduction of the British 

element to take place at present .. 42 

17. The examination and removal of any 
legitimate grievances or apprehension 
with a view to attracting thr best 
men into the Services 44 


Tart II. 

European Community. 

18 That powers of responsible government 
should l>r subject to a statutory safe¬ 
guard prohibiting discriminatory 
legislation against any particular 
» communities in matters of luxation. 
I*rofessions, Trade, Industry and 
Commerce, and that the existing 
instructions to Governors with regard 
to discrimination should be con¬ 


tinued 47 

1W. That adequate representation be given 
to Eurojican interests on Local Self- 
governing Bodies especially in 
Assam . . 

20 That thr present rights of voting and 
representation in the IVovimial and 
Central Legislatures lie preserved . . 50(a) 

21. That European re present.it ion in the 

Legislative Assembly 1* provided 

for the Punjab 50(a) 

22. That the right to a jury containing a 

mujorttx of Europeans lv preserved 50(b) 

23 That the right to Mate grants of the 

sihooi- lor Europeans \nr protected. . 50ici 


Anglo-Indian Community. 

24. That the legal jiosition o! the Anglo- 
Indian Community be considered and 
defined and the community reorgan¬ 
ised as one of the communities of 
India, and given increased repre¬ 
sentation in the Central Legislature 53 


Conclusion. 

59. Conclusion. The Council of the Association 
believes the Commission will recognise in the Memor¬ 
andum which it has put forward os we ll as in the 
work of the community's individual representatives 
in the various Legislatures, the goodwil l of the 
British community towards India's, pohtx^ progreaa 


Th«* Council of the Asvxsiation. *n 


ir w of its response- 
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bilities to its Members, has only been able to make 
recommendation for a larger measure of Responsible 
Government in the Provinces on the understanding 
that adequate safeguards are provided, and it will 
be prepared tcvelaborate in oral evidence the nature 
of the safeguards which would meet these altered 
conditions 

The Council trusts that you and vour colleagues 


will, in the difficult and arduous task submitted to 
your care by His Majesty the King, receive the 
whole-hearted assis^nce of all those who have the 
true interests of India at. heart, and that as the 
outcome of vour deliberations the problem of Indian 
Constitutional development may lie advanced a 
further stage towards its final goal. 


Deputation from the European Association.- 

(The Deputation Representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce ol India and Ceylon also present). 


The deputation consisted of : - 

Mr. C. B. CHARTRES (President). 

Mr. T. D. EDELSTON (Vice-President). 

Colonel J. D. CRAWFORD, D.S.O., M.C., M.L.A. 
(General Secretary). 

Mr. W. 4f. THOMPSON, M.L.C. (representing 
Bengal). 

SIR ALEXANDER MACD0UGALL (Madras). 

Mr. T. GAVIN JONES. M.L.A. (United Provinces). 

Mr. G. II. COOKE, M.L.A. (Bombay). 

Mr. LANGFORD JAMES (Bihar and Orissa). 

Mr. T. J. PHELPS (Trade). 

Mr. T. A. CHALMERS, C.S.I., M.L.A. (Assam). 

9H The t kairnian • • • U then- m 

this cialxiMte Memorandum ui the Eurojwan Associa¬ 
tion any sjxcial treatment of the subject of Police • 
— (.Mr Chartres) : No. sir. At tin- time this was 
prepared we thought you would lx- hearing our 
bram.lies in the provinces. and o> Police is a pru- 
Mtici.d subject the council did not deal with it in 
detail 

94 Of course, it is a .subject which afiects India 
as a whole Yes ; but 1 may say that since then 
you have told us that yop were not going to hear 
c»ur branches. We called a conference last month 
in which every province in India was represented, 
and we have come to a unanimous opinion on the 
subject 

(Li Thu j*. mijiortant. gentlemen of the ('(infer¬ 
ence W-iriusv it is nor to be lound in the print, and 
I an. anxious to hear what it !•» The reference is 
to page 111 of tiie Memorandum We are 
told at tin ixittnm of page 141 th.it the Council of 
tin European Association would lx 1 prepared, 
subject to safeguards, to recommend the grant of 
tuli re-jxmwhle government to the province*, where 
smli i*. recommended by provincial committees of 
tin- Association . and near the Nit turn of page 141 1 
read the following passage * In those provinces in 
"whuh European opinion believes that the con¬ 
ditions o: the province requirt for thi present thr 
reservation ui Law and Order. this department 
should lx' plated under tilt direct administration 
of the Governor, Die cost being a tuui-votable 
charge." The detailed arrangement.- you will go 
into but when you held vour provincial conference. 
Mr Chartres. 1 would like you to tel! me. because 1 
do nut know, what was the view which was taken 
by the ditlerent provincial organisations of the 
European Association *—The view was that on 
account of the very great communal tension which 
exists in many provinces, it was felt it would be 
unsafe at the present time to transfer Law and 
Order to the administration of a minister who 
himself would be responsible to the House : we 
preferred the administration of Law and Order to 
be in the hands of a member who would not be a 
member of the Cabinet and who would work directly 
under the Governor. 

W* If I folb-w vot: nehtlv thar means d<«es not 


it. that as a result of this conference the European 
Association is to In: understood as proposing the 
continuance of dyarchy ?—A niodined form of 
dyarchy . we are not prepared to see the transfer 
of Law and Order to a minister. 

07. Why do you say " a modified form ” ? What is 
the modification ?—We have transferred all the 
other departments, and we have not visualised a 
common sitting of the member and the Cabinet, 
which is an essential feature of dyarchy. 

98 I am going to use the word " police " if you 
(S< not mind, because I think " law and order ' is 
not a very happy expression, though it seems almost 
universally used. The real matters to consider are 
police jails, the subordinate magistracy and thr 
administration of justice, and they might casil\ be 
dealt with in difierent ways Let us take the police. 
Is the projiosal your Association would now pul to 
thr Conference that the money necessary in a pro¬ 
vince for the police should be voted or non-voted * 
— We would prefer to see it not vutrd. but dealt 
with in a similar way to that in which money required 
lor the Army in India is dealt with in thr Legislative 
Assembly , that is to say. the Governor at his dis¬ 
cretion might throw the whole or one head of the 
vote open for discussion in the council. 

99. I do not want to carry you too far, but it is 
imjwrtant to sec how this fits m. At present you 
have the Governor consulting his colleagues in a 
discussion where some of his colleagues will be 
executive councillors and some will be ministers, 
and they will all contribute. 1 suppose, to the dis¬ 
cussion m the Governor's Cabinet even though the 
matter might ultimately be decided by thr jierson 
xr. charge of the department concerned. nut do 
you contemplate that the mcmlxrr who i> going to 
remain in charge of the police w ill be part of such a 
l ahinet : — No. »ve contemplate hj/n Ixmig outside 
the purview of the council. 

KMl. The Chairman . You see. one of thr difh- 
i nines in practice of Mich dyarchy as now exists is 
that jxilice are not real!) wanted for their own sake 
People <lo not want pilicc for their own .--.ike . they 
want them because from lime to time it is uecessarv 
to ust- them for thr purpose of maintaining order, or 
whatever it may tie ; and that mav easily ari<e in 
connection with a transferred subject. If you have 
an Education Minister who pursues an education 
policy which is deeply offensive to a particular 
community, you may have a not. 

s»e Han Singh Gour : There is the case of excise. 

101. The L haerman : There are many such 
examples. A very good instance is one which arose 
n the Punjab--religion* endowments connected w ith 
the Sikhs. That produced a very serious situation. 
I am not sure how one would visualise a plan by 
which the pobee were not only reserved (for they are 
that now) but by which the member in charge of 
them had no contact with the ministers administering 
tramsferred departments ?—I did not mean that he 
should have no contact with ministers . there mu’sf 
lx* liaison with the Cabinet of cour-e 1 mc..r.T 
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council. 

ICC. You would not put the member in the- 
provmcixl council ? —No. 

103. I see. You have made that quite clear to 
me in outline Perhaps we might now deal with 
these ” adequate constitutional safeguard*.“ I wish 
to call the attention of the Conference to the fact 
that although on page 141 all you get is " (c) That 
** there be adequate constitutional safeguards against 
" legislation which discriminates • • • ” and 

that is all you get in the summary, there is another 
passage of considerable importance on pages 1-44 
and 145 which deals with this matter in a good deal 
more detail : and I think we should be grateful to 
the Association for endeavouring to analyse the 
thing. May 1 take it that the sort of reason* w h ich 
you set out in paragraphs 4* and 49 on pages 144 
and 145 are the reasons which actuate you in asking 
lor this form of safeguard ?—Yes. 1 think those give 
the conditions a* fully as we can give them. 

HU I had better read a sentence or two. I see 
on page 144 you say : " there has been a persistent 
" endeavour by Indians to deny its member* " (that 
is. the memhrrs of the European community') " the 
" full rights of Indian citizenship,’* and just below 
you say, " The Association feel* compelled to protest 
against this attitude on the part of Government 
" and of Indians, and claims that as in England 
" the Indian has equality of status and legal rights 
M so in India the Englishman should suffer no legal 
** disabilities or unfair discrimination " : and you go 
on to describe the “ attack which has been made on 
** British Trade " as being very determined. In the 
middle of the next pace you sav " the expression* of 
** hostility by leaders of certain sections of Indian 
** opinion make it plain that discrimination against 
** Europeans either in legislation or in administration 
" is a possibility." and so on Those, of course, are 
rsther grave matters, and 1 think 1 should just put 
this to you : are thnv views the views which you 
have been led to form on a consideration of what 
has happened in the recent past *-• They emphatically 
are. vcs. 

JOS 1 do not wish to start a controversy, but I 
want to know w hat it is all about. Can you give me 
Z: an instance of the sort of thing you mean ? —Take 
the first point mentioned. al>out lie mg considered as 
r foreigne r* in this country, yuitc recently, when a 
Z <fotegatkm had to be sent to represent India at the 
League of Nations, it was implied bv speakers in the 
- Assembly that British representatives from this 
country would be looked on as foreigner* in such a 
delegation. We maintain wr are «iti/ens of India, 
living and w-orkmg out here, and if appointed on 
*och a delegation we are not foreigner*. hut citizen*. 

'. of India 

y- ‘ 106. To take an instance, near the bottom of page 
: Ut nm say : " The attack which has been made on 
r : ** British Trade since the institution of the Reforms 
" ha® been so determined that the Association is 
L “forced to call thr special attention of the Com 
** mission " to it. The Commission, of course, has 
* drd 1 r ’• *en to you, but you do not call our 
atrecr.- r ■ a. simply by stating that it happens 
»Yhat *-iat is referred to ; —There are many 

instan* •— iuUl quote. The Bombay Corporation. 
f°r v-.-v passed a resolution that no British 
Bonds t be bought by their body. 

107 H'. ‘ British goods” do you mean goods 
lOade ir. ; .r:: ,.n ? — Yes. 1 believe they went further 
than th.it ] think ” in any part of the British 
Empr.-e w ,5 the wording of the resolntion. There 
have beer -.ler instances which have cropped up 
in the ■■f'vi-.t'j m the legislature, and finally there 
w the shipping Bill, which discriminates very 
atroi ^-V against British trade on the coasts of India 
and against British interests. 

106. I will not ask more, but I wanted to call 
attention t». : :iat. because the expressions are string 
definite i--d I wanted you to have the opportunity 
>r. vr»u hid in mind s 


- 4* tn- jw. - r.t nrr.c :S-:: ;-y str-'-ne cry for 

a boycott 01 British guuos. . 

109. Yon do not suggest do yon there could 
possibly be any constitutional safeguard against 
that —It is part of the agitation which ta bong 
earned on in favour of constitutional chang es 
{Mr. Edelston) : In the Shipping Bill they specify 
that all the officers and all the men most be Indians. 
We object to that. We say we have just as much 
right to be employed anywhere as an Indian. 

110. On the next page (page 145) you say (and if 
I may say so. very truly) that you recognise “ that 
** the restriction on constitutional powers must be 
” capable of clear and exact formulation." 1 do 
not know if you will allow me (not in the least to 
embarr.'-^s you but honestly to get all the help we 
-caul to ask you w hether y ou would help by doing 
w'hat the Associated Cliamtiers of Commerce said 
they would do You know much better than other 
people what you want. Would it lw passible for 
you. with whatever assistance you think is useful, 
to let uk see a draft of the sort of clause you have in 
mind ?— {Mr. Chartres) : We have been into this 
matter very' fully and I am advined that until we 
know the actual form of the Bill that is intended to 
govern the new Constitution, it is very difficult to 
frame any clause which would give safeguards. 

111. • • • 1 agree it is very difficult, but* 

I do not think it is difficult cm that ground at all. 
Imagine, there are going to be legislatures in India 
that will have power to legislate for the peace, order 
and good government of British India. Now, what m 
is the clause you gentlemen think should be put in ,X 
the constitution for the purpose of limiting that 
genera) power of legislation ? That is ail. It does 
not depend in the toast, if you will excuse me for 
saying so,, on the precise way m which a legislature 

is constructed, does it ?—1 think it depends to a 
certain extent on how the powers of that legislature 
are defined in the Bill 

112. I think you had better assume the powers 
would be. in general terms and subject to anything 
introduced by your clause, powers to legislate for 
the peace, order and good government of British 
India. It is the ordinary thing, you know ?—Set 
out somewhat on the lines of the present Government 
of India Act ? 

113. Yes. if you like. There are two clauses, 
one dealing with the powers of the Central Legislature 
and one with those of the provincial Now, what 
would be the sort of suggestion you gentlemen would 
make if you were seeking to insert some anti- 
thscnminatorv clause ) You see t —Yes 


llfi • • • ■—Wr shall be very glad to 

submit a draft clause • 

117. I wish you would I Jo not think that 1 am 
anxious to reduce this to logic-chopping : but really 
it is no good going on talking about safeguards in 
genera) terms unless someone will think out exactly 
what is meant, and how it would be expressed ; 
do not vou agree ; — 1 agree. a* long as the principle 
is admitted at the present time, that possibly we 
might be able to send a draft which would be useful . 
but it must not be understood that finally, if the 

Eill is greatly changed-- 

11R. No one is seeking to pick holes in anything ; 
but 1 really need some help —We shall he very glad to 
refer the matter to our lawyers and submit a draft. 

119. They will want to know what you mean. 
Lawyers can always write things down if yon will 
tell them what yon mean- Now, there are a few 
practical matters which I have not quite unda stood. 
Would you mind turning to page 142. I am really 
not quite clear whether your .Association does or does 
not recommend that the number of nominated 
in tJ»e Legislative Assembly should be nuj u—ed- 
Just look how the document is framed. It begins 


• See pages 157-6. 
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at the middle of page 142. You first of ah uy you 
think a perusal of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly will show that the anxieties of the authors 
of the Montagu Report were justified. '* While 
“ admitting these defects in the present constitution 
“ of the Assembly, the Association is faced with the 
** difficulty of submitting an alternative proposal " 
and they want one which would secure the 
strengthening of the executive. Two^altematives have 
been suggested ; the one is the Single C hamber, and 
the second an increase in the number of nominated 
seats “ Neither alternative has adequate support 
•* from our Association to justify our making a definite 
” recommendation on this- point.'' Well, that led 
me to think that you did not recommend it f —No, 

1 do not think we did recommend either. 

—Wb—Another thing 1 had not quite understood' 
on page 143 1 do not quite follow what you mean 

by saying m paragraph 35 that the Association would 
recommend " the delegation of such powers to the 
*' provinces as to enable each province individually 
" to deal with, social reform.” Would you just 
explain that a little ? i do not appreciate what is 
the criticism ?—May I allow Colonel Crawford to 
reply to that ? 

121. Certainly —{Colonel Cranford) We liave it 
in tlie Hindu Marriage Hill. Social reform is ol>- 
Klructed when it comes liefore the Legislative Assembly 
from the Government benches ; not only oliatructed. 
but ultimately turned into a communal question, 
and in thr case of the Hindu Mamagr Hill the 
Muhammadans came in. \V» have had the matter 
examined since submitting the report, and have found 
that tlic provinces had j»owct to undertake social 
reforms if they chose to do it. 


124 It seems to me. Colonel Crawford, to take 
your instance, if the Governor-General gives leave 
it would lie perfectly open now for a provincial 
legislature to legislate on the sort of subjects you lmvc 
in mind ?— {Colonel Cranford) -Yes. I would like 
to see tlie legislatures doing it. 

125. ■ • • Is there anything which should 

be altered, you think, to make it easier to do ? T>o 
you think it should be within the power of the 
provincial legislature without any leave, or do you 
think you must leave things as they are ?— I think 
social reform is one of the things they want to get 
on with, and anything that would make it easier 
within the provinces would seem desirable. 1 
gather from our further study of the subject that 
there is no objection to the provincial legislatures 
doing it now. 

120. Yes. but they could only do it now with 
leave ■—With leave. 

127. • • ■ I am not quite clear to what 

extent your Association would recommend to us the 
abolition of the official bloc, either in the provincial 
legislature or in the Central Legislature ?—f Mr. 
Chartres) In the provincial legislature we should 
like to see the official bloc done away with. 

128. Altogether ?—Entirely. In the Central 

Legislature, under the scheme that we have recom¬ 
mended here. I do not think it is possible to do away 
with it: otherwise Government could not carry 
any legislation whatever. 


129. 5ir Han Stnph Gout • • - • • You 

have said on page 142. paragraph (!) ; ” It is the 
” general opinion that the non-official members of the 
” Viceroy’s executive council have not always been 
” wise and suitable selections, particularly from the 
" point of view of the legislative work they are railed 

upon to perform. It is possible that the appornt- 
” ment of a member of the Legislative Assembly to 
*’ the executive council might be an additional 
" «trength to the latter body." Is your opinion 
baaed upon experience of the members whom you 
return to the Legislative Assembly ?—Yes. 

130. Why would von surre*t that th” 


ment of one member of the Legislative Assembly 
might be an additional strength ? The more the 
■better, I suppose >—{Colonel Crawford ) We are 
not insistent on 'the " a.” The principle is the 
thing. 

181. *At page 138. paragraph 15. sub-para, (fl).you 
point out that *' While the principles lor which the 
” Association stands remain unchanged in its history, 
■' its policy must be kept abreast of the times, and 
"in conducting the affairs of the Association, the 
” Council keep prominently before them the following 
” aims, which were adopted in their present fogm 
*' by a General Meeting of the Association, held in 
” the year 1926 . . . (vi.) The vital necessity for 
” communal representation as the only practicable 
” method for securing the British .community's 

'" political position and a truly representative 
” Government.” You want to introduce into this 
country a representative institution, not necessarily 
a responsible one t —Representative. 

182. Yes, but not necessarily a responsible 

Government ? • • • (Colonel Cranford ) 

Representative government i> the first step towards 
responsible government. Representative is all vnu 
can get st present. 

133. You think it would be a " progressive 
realisation of responsible government ” if you gave 
us representative government to begin with ?—It 
would be a step in that direction. 

133 • • • As regards the Bomliay Cor- 
jKiration resolution to winch reference has been made, 
the fad that any corjtoratjun or body of corporations 
or the public at large make up their minds to buy 
only indigenous goods ami not to buy British goods.— 
can that be safeguarded against by any Art of the 
legislature r— (.Mr. Chartres) 1 dul not refer to it 
a- a thing calling lor safeguards, hut as an explana¬ 
tion of the passage to which the .Chairman referred 

137. Do not von think if any safeguards of the 
character you desire are incorporated, it may 
jeopardise the whole of British trade by the public 
combining to Ixncott British goods even more than 
they dn now ?—I do not think so 

138. You think they will fall into a happy mood 

by feeling you have done them a great service by 
preserving your rights in the face of their national 
sentiment } —We arc asking for something which 
wc think is fair to us and will be of advantage to 
India. - 

139. And you think they will see the fairness of 
it *—1 think so. 

140. You think so. You mentioned the Hindu 
marriage law. and said you thought it should lie 
provincialised. But if it is provincialised, do not 
you see what will happen • A girl m Bombay cannot 
be married unless she has attained the age of fourteen 
years say, hut it will only be necessary to cross the 
frontier, which may be a small rrver or even an 
imaginary line, to contract a marriage Then how 
is the Bombay Government's law to be enforced at 
all ; —{Loiunel Crawford) You will get cases where 
people will take advantage of the conditions in other 
provinces, but you would get a certain advance in 
some provinces as you have in those Indian States 
to-day which have taken steps m the matter, and 
you will make some progress ; whereas by consti¬ 
tuting all your opposition in the Central Legislature 
you make no progress.. 

141 But (Damage is an international institution, 
and mamage in one place is marriage everywhere, 
and, therefore, the Indian Legislature deals with 
these problems of All-India social reform ; if it was 
localised in provinces the result would be what I 
have explained ?—In America you have it localised 

142 I do not suppose you ask India to copy 
America ?—J suggest to an ardent social reformer 
like yourself that you would get on quicker if you 
did this. 

248. If I thought that, I would ask my friends in 
th^ local legislatures to deal with the question. 
With regard to the official bloc vou said just now in 
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official Mac in the provinces, hut would retain it in visualise, must retain the final control over Law and 
the Central Legislature. You retain it in the Central Order in the provinces. 

Legislature because otherwise you think the Govern- . 134. And you would not allow even a diKunkifl 

meat will not be able to carry on ?—Yes. in the provincial legislative council oq % policy 

144. Why do you remove it in the provinces ?— of the Government regarding Law «iwi OwW ; 

(A/r. Chartres) Because in our scheme we are proposing without the special leave of the Governor ?_ Ym. 

responsible government in the provinces 

143. Do not you think the presence of the official * 9 9 . 9 

biac takes away officials from their normal duties. 154. • • • The Witness Our point is Uwtmths 

and if their presence in the local legislature is an Legislative Councils the voting power and responsibility 
impediment to the discharge o! their duties (because should go hand in hand. We do not think that the 
they are drawn from various parts of the province} provinces are ready yet, in view of communal tension, 
is not the trouble worse when you take men. say, for the transfer of Law and Order and, th er e fo re, 
from Burma and Assam to Delhi or Simla, merely to we say that we would not recommend the transfer, 
be voting machines, as was pointed out by the As- We think the Councils will work better if the power of 
sociatrd Chambers of Commerce *— (Colonel Crawford) discussion and criticism is withheld, from them on 


It may take men away fro m th e ir dist ri c ts . I wt i t 
brings to the -Central Legislature a vast store of 
administrative experience from the provinces which 
would not otherwise be-availabie. 

146. It was pointed out by the ^Associated 
Chambers oj Commerce that they did not approve ?— 
We have nothing to do with the Associated Chambers, 
of Commerce. 

147. 1 am just pointing out to you that they do 
Ml approve o( .these officials (icing turned into 
voting machines f — (Mr. Chartres) The remedy we 
have put forward is that those official representatives 
should be allowed to speak on the floor of the House 
and give their opinion on matters affecting their own 
province. 

148. Would you give them a free vote ?—On 
matters affecting their own province. ■ ' (Colonel 
Crawford) On page 142. paragraph (d), we say : ” The 
" Association would, however, definitely recommend 
" that mcmlicrs nominated to represent provincial 
" governments should be free to speak and vote in 
" accordance with the requirements of their province." 

1411. Oh. ves! In cases like the Mcston award, 
and things like that. 1 am not dealing with that. 

1 mean, arr they to be the hacklionc of the Central 
Government, at their lx*ck and call and voting with 
them if Government so desires ?—(A/r. Chartres) 
Speaking generally, they must he prepared to support 
the Central Government, and Government has a 
right to expect its nominated members to support 
it. 

150. As regards the recommendations of the Lee 
Comraissicm. I find from your summary, at page 147, 
that you want the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission with regard to the Scrvires to be adhered 
to. When you wish to give the measure of autonomy 
you propose in your scheme to the provinces, would 
you give effect to the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission to th.it extent • The recommendation 


t h is reser ved subject, while that power is retained in 
the case of those subjects for which the Councils' - 
have full responsibility. 

150. Do you know what that will bring you to ? 

It will bring you to this : Suppo si ng at the cota-- 
mencement of the year the Governor says, “ 1 want 
one lakh of rupees for the maintenance of my 
Police." and subsequently there is a riot and mors 
money is required. Because the rest of the Budget 
has already been voted on there cannot be any 
re-appropriation. How are you going to find 
money ?—Just as it is done at present—by a 
supplementary demand. 

100. Supplementary estimates are put to the 
vote and because the amounts ore v©table them is 
re-appropriation ? — {Colonel Crawford) For instance, 
if a war breaks out and ei&ra grants for military 
expenditure are required, they would be taken on 
a supplementary demand. 

101 . No. it will not be taken. A case like that has 
not arisen since you and 1 became members of the 
Assembly : the position will have to be studied. 
But I have studied this, that if you split your budget 
into two parts, take a certain sum of money for your 
I*olice and make the rest votublc, and if you require 
during the course of the year more money for the 
purpose of suppressing riots, you cannot have any 
re-appropriation ?—Ypu will have to provide powers 
for that. 

5ir Hart Singh Gour ; Do you then want that 
the Governor should have the power of dipping his 
hand into the votahle part of the budget and to 
drag out as much as hr wants ? In other words, you 
want to convert the votabtc item into a n o n -vo tab le 
item ? 

162. The Chatrman ; What is the position ? 
First of all, let us take the question of the raising 
of money. If any additional money is needed to 
be raised over anil above what has been raised fn 


of the Lee Commission was that m the transferred the ordinary way. there is a vote—is not there ?— 
field the Services should, be provincialised. So you in order to carry the additional tax ?—(Afr. Chartres) 
ait in favour of that *—For the subjects that are Yes. 

transferred . but for Law and Order, which we take 1M. And there may be cases in which, on the 
to include not only the Police but the administration vote, the tax is rejected, and if the circumstances 
of justice- were so exceptional as to warrant it. none-the-lesa 

151. I understand you use that loose phrase, it might be passed under the special jxrwers of the 

"Law and Order. - to include what the Chairman Governor-General. Normally speaking, any extra 

said ?—'What we call the Security Services We money that is needed is all voted. W hat 1 want to 

consider they should be Central Services. know from you gentlemen is whether the money 

152. So long a< in your scheme Law and Order that is to be spent on the Police under your scheme 

is in charge of a member direetlv under the Governor ? will all be voted ?—That is not our recommendation. 

—Yes. 164. 1 will put it in another way. Do you not 

12*3. The difficulty I see in that scheme is this, contemplate that the taxes which produce the fund 

Voder the present law. the reserved departments of out of which the money' will be taken will be voted ? 

the provincial Government, though it may be — Yes. 

^oponsive to the legislature, is not responsible to 165. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You are referring to 
it, but is under the superintendence, direction, and additional taxes, sir. Suppose the budget shows a 
control of the Government of India, and the Govern- surplus from which this money can be provid ed to r 

moxt of India is in its turn subject to the superin- and the Legislative Council says. " I «o not going 

t en dence. direction and control of the Secretary of to raise additional taxes because there i* money, but 

State. Would yon make this member in charge of I will not give you money because you are outside 

and Order subject to the superintendence, my jurisdiction." _. • 

direction and control of the Government of India Lord Burnham : So far as I understand, the 
and the Secretary’ of State, as the case may be l — Association wants to put the t-cp —ditare 

So far as his department is concerned be is responsible Police in the tame position as the axpnmxun °* 
r ~" c*r Indi.v we the Army. 
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The Chairman: Or the High Court judges' 

salaries. 

1M. 5»r Won' Singh Gem : That will do in normal 
times. If there is a. sudden emergency and a demand 
for more money arises, then comes the difficulty. 
How would you be able to circumvent an impasse 
of this character ? Did it occur to your Association 
how to get over it ?—<Colonel Crawford) If a deadlock 
occurs, the Governor, being responsible for carrying 
on the province, will hAve to step in ; he will suspend 
the House and call for a fresh House. As a last 
resort the Governor-General will step in. 

187. Will the member in charge of Law and 
Order consult the ministers or will be act inde¬ 
pendently of the ministers ?—(Afr. Chartres) For the 
control of his own department, no; but for the executive 
work of the province, yea ; he must be in touch 
with them from day-to day----“■ 

18b Supposing the ministers are of one view 
and he is of another, who is to criticise ?—He must 
have the final control over his department. - 

189. I will give you'a concrete example. The 
ministers say. " the excise prohibition policy upon 
which we have embarked requires a larger Police 
force." The member in charge of the Police says 
that because he has not got money he cannot keep 
more Police; Then ?—The Governor and the member 
in charge of the Police.must decide that point. 

170. That is to say to that extent the memlwr 
in charge of Law and Order and the Governor can 
overrule the ministerial side of the Government; 
in other words, you are going to give the member m 
charge of Police a hand in the transferred department 
^hile the ministers in the transferred departments 
have no hand at all in the r es erved departments ?— 
Hie position will be something like this : If the 
minister who wants prohibition to be enforced 
insists on more Police force then the member in 
Charge of Police will go to the member in charge of 
Finance and say, "HI have to increase the Police 
force to that extent you have to give me more 
money." So the two ministers must agree brlorr 
anything can he done. 

171. Hut. Mr. Chartres, you cannot always think 
as to what will exactly happen . sometimes things 
may happen which you never thought of ?—But 
you are putting only half the 6aae ; we should 
consider the whole case. 

172. You want that the High Courts should he 
centralised. Will the member in-charge of Law and 
Order have anything to do with the High Court ?—No. 


175. Sir Hari Singh Com : 1 think your real 
object in taking away the High Courts from the 
control of tile province is to ensure their impartiality 
and to see that, at any rate, justice is not diluted 
by communal, class or local interests ?—Yes. 

176. While you are purifying the High Courts 
does it not oecessarily follow that in order to purify 
the subordinate judiciary you should put them under 
the High Court as the)- are in Bengal ?—( Colonel 
Crawford) Speaking personally, yes. 

177. Sir Arthur Froom : I have recently received, 
and I have no doubt the Conference Han received, a 
revised Memorandum* from the Punjab Branch of 
the European Association (E.Pun.195) setting forth 
y 1 * 1 * ncw suggestions. They gay that " a special 
„ rB P T **ntative for British Interests in India be 
" appointed by Parliament." Since this document 
has been issued after the European Association had 
sent in their Memorandum, might I ask you if this 
document of the Punjab Branch of the Association, 

p uts forward this startling suggestion, has 
rec®ved the concurrence of the Council of the 
European A ssoci at ion ?—<l#r. Chartres) No. The 
matter had been damme d at a conference lari year 
cm a slightly diflmant footing, but was tuned down. 
• woa after we received this Punjab MewwwmTiHniri wv 
cfcpOated it to an the member s a t oar Council far 
opawo; they haw hP rejected the proposal. I 


would, t h er efo re, ask the Conference to take it as 
an expression of opinion only bi the Punjab branch. 

178. 1 have no donbt that you have read m the 
press and also heard elsewhere that the European 
Association has been described as a reactionary 
body. Would you like to tell the Conference what 
your position is ?^I thinW that anyone who carefully 
reads our Memorandum cannot say that our Associa¬ 
tion is a reactionary body. I would like to amplify, 
that and say that we have, as a body, loyally accepted 
the Declaration of 1917, and that since the Reforms 
were introduced our member* have done their best 
to work them in every province, and that we. as a 
body, are only tou anxious to see India develop on 
what we consider the right lines. If we appear to 
want to walk slower than some other parties in 
India, it if.oot because we object to the road, but 
it isbecauae we want to progress steadily forward. 
The conditions in this country are very different 
from those of any other country where democratic 
institutions are in vogue, and we think that it is 
absolutely necessary to make certain of security at 
each step on the road before trying the experiment 
over the whole country. 

185. Sir Arthur Froom : Have you any criticism 
or advice to offer on the administrative machinery 
of India ?—The general opinion of our members h 
that the kx^sl self-government is certainly not 
operating in this country in a way which can be 
called satisfactory. In every province that 1 visited 
last year I found that our members had considerable 
faults to find with the administration of muni¬ 
cipalities and District Boards; in fact. . we have 
gathered a lot of information on this subject. 

186. Do you think that much importance should 
be paid to the working of District Boards and Muni¬ 
cipalities ?—Yes; 1 think they are the foundation 
on which the whole political machinery in this 
country must be built. That is the school for the 
electorate, that is the school for the members who 
have to carry out self-governing duties. We look 
on these institutions as a very important part in the 
whole machinery of the government in this country. 

187. Would you like to see closer co-operation 
between the Provincial Governments and the District 
Boards and Municipalities ?—Certainly. There does 
not seem to be any power, or if there is power there 
is no inclination to use it. to compel these bodies to 
carry out their work in an efficient manner. 1 
think that is a loophole in the present administration 
which ought to be closed up. On the other hand, 1 
think that many of these boards are working under 
very difficult conditions because the)’ have not got 
that machinery which used to exist in the days of the 
official chairman. The non-official chairman has 
come into control, but has not the same facilities, 
and these Boards are undoubtedly placed in a difficult 
position. That is why in our recommendations we 
suggest that there-should be some service of executive 
officers for these bodies to help them in their work. 

188. What is your experience of the ha n d lin g of 
parliamentary business by officers who are trained 
mainly in the administiation ?—{Colonel Crawford] 
Not very satisfactory. I think there is a good deal of 
difference between a parliamentarian and an 
administrator. 

189. Have you got suggestions to make ?—I do 
not see why the leader of the House should not be a 
man with parliamentary e x perience in England. 
{Mr. Gavin Jones ) I would also suggest that there 
should be a special Civil Service department for 
political purposes. ’Now and then we have men 
sent in as ministers ( 3 members) who have no experience 
of parliamentary practice, and by the time they learn 
it thev move awav and sdinebody else comes in. 

’•((••••a 

190. Sir Arthur Froom : WhAt is your opinion on 
the prospect s of developing government on party 
lines in »»**<*» ? For instance, do you consider that 
adequate stability would be secured by a Minister 

everted by the House ?—(Air. Chartres) In the neat 
future I cannot visualise anvthinr but rm-i^ n* 


•Not printed. 
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different parties in the House, and I think it is 
very doubtful therefore if yon can get stability in a 
ministry formed from those groups. Our experience 
during the last five years has shown that it is very 
difficult to get stability. 

191. I notice—in fact I am aware—that in this 
Memorandum Second Chambers are recommended. 
It has been suggested at times that it is doubtful 
.whether you can get adequate material to form 
Second Chambers. Have you any alternative 
suggestion, or do you still stick to the same sug¬ 
gestion ?—Our opinion now. as th* result of our 
last Conference, is that there is suitable material in 
each province for a Second Chamber. 

19*2. On page im. paragraph 13, you say. ** whilst 
" there are individuals who consider the Indian 
""political problem an original one, which, owmg to 
" the complexities shown m section 1 of this Mero- 
" orandum, needs original treatment, the majority 
" have an abiding faith in their own political 
“ traditions." You say there are individuals who 
consider that. Have they put forward any concrete 
suggestions in that connection f —We have had one 
or two very interesting suggestions. The first is a 
proposal for splitting up Provinces into States, and 
is really a copy af what was put before Mr. Montagu 
in Calcutta. The second is one put forward by 
Colonel Tandy, who was the head of the Survey* of 
India. 

The Witness Yes He has suggested a very 
interesting readjustment of the whole administration 
in India. The administration of this country is 
performed. through machinery which was designed 
very many years ago. (ireat changes have occurred, 
work has increased enormously, and many depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India have had to be 
reorganised. For instance, many of the railways 
have been reorganised on the group system during 
the last five wans. Hut throughout the country the 
old system of administration is still adopted, and 1 
am not sure if a time like this, when changes are 
being considered, is not a very good opportunity 
also to go into the question of bringing the adminis¬ 
tration of the country up to date It certainly is 
not up to date, and it certainly u not satisfactory 
at present. 

108 The Chairman : Are you speaking primarily 
of the areas t I have read Colonel Tandy's boo li¬ 
lt is largely concerned, not entirely, with the selection 
of suitable areas ?—Yes. and also of any one depart¬ 
ment having to be sub-divided. That is to say. 
instead of the local government board office in 
Calcutta having to supervise even- local board in 
the whole of the province, be would group them 
and have lietter inspection of districts. That is 
what all the big organisations in the world do. and 
speaking as a man who has had some experience of 
reorganising business matters in this country*, it 
is a scheme that appeals a lot to me from the point 
of view of increasing the efficiency of the Government. 

104. 5ir Arthur Froom ■ There i« another point, 
a point referred to by Sir Han Singh Gour. and 
that is with regard to the departments which are 
transferred and which have, therefore, become 
provincialised. In this Memorandum von lav con¬ 
siderable stress on the retention of the British 
element in the Service?. Now. take, for instance, 
one or two departments already transferred. I put 
a similar question to the Associated Chambers, and 
1 consider it of such an importance that I should like 
to-have an expression of opinion from vnur body. 
Take, for instance, education ; we learnt not very 
ago that the element of the All-India Service 
on the educational side has practically disappeared 
altogether, nod I take it that in the other departments 
which are transferred, the transference bringing in 
Ha train the provision that recruitment must be 
provincial, the AD- India eleme n t in those Services 
win equally disappear unless steps are taken to 
Jwevmt rt. Now, can you visualise anv alteration 


ment of India Act. or would you recommend ***■♦ ther e 
should be some alteration which wniafat preserve a 
certain element of the All-India jwr w m in the 
departments administered as transferred ? In re¬ 
ferring to the All-India Services, I am not "^Ving 
any difference between the Briti&h and Indian 
element so long as they belong to tta Ail-India 
Services. Indian Civil Sen - ice. or the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, or the Forest Dep a rt m ent, nr the 
Police and so on ?—I think .that one of the conditions 
of the transfer of autonomy to the provinces must 
be that they will undertake to employ a certain 
percentage of the All-India Services in the different 
transferred departments, and the Security Services 
must be retained as All-India Service*. The Govern¬ 
ment of India must have some field for training and 
recruiting its own staff, and-it can only get trained 
men from among those who are employed in the 
provinces at the beginning of their career. I cannot 
visualise how the Government of Iftdia can pos&ibly 
hand over everything to the provinces without 
insisting that the Security Services «hali be manned 
by All-India Government men. 

105. Lord Burnham : On the basis of the Lee 
Commission report ?—Yes. 

106. Sir Arthur Froom : We do not want to 
go outside the recommendation* of the Lee Com- 
xnia&ion. Thev have been accepted in this country. 
I think the idea of the Association is that they do 
not want to go beyond them. In the statement of 
the policy of the European Association, one state- 

Jtncnt is to the effect that their aim is practical 
sympathy with the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Community in their political aspirations. We heard, 
at Delhi, that the Anglo-Indian community regard 
their future in this country* with a considerable 
amount of alarm ; that they have been squeezed 
out from some of the Services in which they worked 
for very* many years, such as the Post Office. Customs, 
etc. Can you suggest a remedy for this, as part of 
your declared policy is to try and assist these Anglo- 
Indians as far as possible '—We have dealt with 
this subject on page 14fi of our Memorandum 
] think the essential feature of the difficulty is an 
economic one. and the serious factor of it is that the 
great held for Anglo-Indian employment in t)»e past 
ha* been the railways and one or two other large 
Government departments, in which they felt they 
had more or less a prescriptive right, and I do not 
think they took particular pains to keep therasclvrs 
qualified for competing with other men who wanted 
to get into these Services. Indianisation has. un¬ 
doubtedly. increased their difficulties very much in 
that respect. The only way in which they can be 
titted to light the economic l*attlc is by better 
education, and we impressed that fact as strongly as 
we could on the Hartog Committee when we appeared 
before them. We thought that the Government 
of India should recognise the peculiar case of the 
Anglo-Indian community- and proride some special 
facilities for their education. 

197. That is your idea of the proper solution ? — 
Yes 

198 With regard to safeguards, would you include 
in the clause referring to safeguards that these 
safeguards should be extended to all minorities in 
India ?—Yes. certainly. 

199. You are not claiming them exclusively for 
thr European community’ ?—No. certainly not. 

Sir Arthur Froom : On Law and Order. I think 
our Chairman pointed out that Law and Order 
being outside the Cabinet of ministers, there would 
be a certain loss of cohesion. I think the Chairman 
gave an illustration about education. 

The Chairman ; The difficulty seems to be this, 
and any well-devised scheme must face the difficulty. 
Police is not departmental in the sense that some 
other subjects are departmental There is medical 
administration, in order that people may get w di dne. 
But the Police seems to be more or less likea 
condition on which everything else may be wo rked 
^Trrv'thlv. You mav want the policeman to regulate 
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an election row one day and the next day you want 
hi* help because there is a dispute about a religious 
matter and so on. So it is difficult to treat that as 
a departmental subject by itself. 

200 5ir Arthur Froom : The point is this. 
Whether or not it would so happen, it has been 
suggested that there will be some difficulty id this 
subject being in charge of a minister. 1 would 
suggest that there is some sort of arrangement like 
this now. In the case of trouble you call the military. 
The military is not under a minister and I have never 
heard of the military refusing to assist. So my 
suggestion is that there is something already ob¬ 
taining which works quite smoothly, and there need 
he no fear that it w-iU not work smoothly as has tieen 

in our scheme 

201. You suggest that l*aw and tinier should be 
reserved uml you have given your reasons, but 
is it your suggestion that m thr provinces it should 
be reserved tor all tune, or do you visualise that in 
the future it could In- transferred ?— 1 visualise 
that in the terms of the preamble ot the Government 
of India Act the matter would lie reviewed, and as 
the country develops and slums the possibility of 
efficiency and.stability in the working of the Councils, 
the time might tome quite rapidly when it could l«* 
transferred 

202. You arr not ilognutu ulxiut its firing a 
reserved subject for all time '—Certainly not. 

2IKJ With regard t«* the Central Government, you 
state in your Memorandum that you do not propose 
that there should In- any change in the Central 
(kivrmment for the present. Hut you state in the 
Memorandum, whether rightly or wrongly, that you 
would like to see Imw provincial autonomy works 
out in the provinces. At the same time you do not 
dogmatise that there should lie no change in tin- 
Central Government for all time, do vou ?—Certainly 
not. As the course of events develops in the 
provinces, and if it is proves! that this form of 
democratic government is going to work in India, 

I srt no reason why thr time when an advance in 
th« Central Government could be considered should 
not comr fairly rapidly. Hut at present 1 would 
not like to name any date whatsoever for even 
enquiring into it. 

204. Lord Burnham : You use the word, “ demo¬ 
cracy " tn the real sense or in the way in which 
it is used here ? 1 hi vou mean a general franchise 

or anything of that sort • — It means th.it there would 
be elected representatives or some franchise to the 
Council, with ministers rrsjmnsibic to the Council 


20H Mr Kikai>kai Fremrhand : You say. at die 
bottom of paragraph 2 (Memorandum by the Council 
of the European Association) : " The British 

■' community in India, therefore, bv nght of its past 
" labours, the constructive work it is carrying on 
*’ to-day. and the immense hnami.il responsibilities 
“ under its direct control, can claim the fullest 
” hearing on the important problems which His 
" Majesty has called on the Koval Commission to 
’’ study.” May 1 take it that you do not demand 
any. special privileges or the continuance of any 
which might exist now ?—No. we do not obtain anv 
special privileges. 

207. Do you not think tliat your community has 
received adequate benefit for its past labours ? .You 
say in jiaragraph 2 . ” by right of its past labours ” ? 
— (Coiomei Lraujord) \Ve do not claim any special 
privileges for British trade against Indian trade 
or against the interests of India. 

208. You had adequate benefit for your past 
labours, and there is nothing uncompensated now ?— 
TAfr. Chartres) We do not ask for compensation. 
"We merely pot it forward as a reason for bong beard. 

209. You .speak of “ the constructive work ” 
»hich your community claims to be carrying out 
Will you enumerate thr snecia! works vou hair ir 


out by Indians ?—The big works that we British 
have earned out. such as railways, irrigation, and 
other things , J do not think that India could have 
carried them out without Bntish help. 

210 Why ?—Because immense financial resource* 
were needed to do that, and I do notr think that 
India would have had the necessary credits in the 
world's markets, tn say nothing of the technical 
experience required in carrying out the w'orks after 
you have got the money. 

211. You mention in paragraph 4 of yOur Memoran¬ 
dum about the total capital controlled by the British 
community in India, and you claim that the immense 
import and export tradr of India is largelf the 
creation of Europeans. Would it be correct to say 
that this large trade could not have be e n deve l oped 
without the support ot the Indians and that it has 
brought great benefit and pront to your community 
—F think it is quite nght. that it could not haw 
been developed without the co-operation ol Indians. 
I think that modern India is the result of the work 
of British and Indians together, and I think that 
Indians have benefited equally with us m the 
development of the country'. 


212. Mr Kikabhm Prrmchaud : • • • Now* 

I will take paragraph 10. You a-scrilw there the 
cleavage between the Hindus and Muhammadans to 
(a) the political anil economic dominance uf the 
Hindu, and ((«) tin- Reforms As regards (a), do you 
agree that the trlationship of the two communities 
may improve with the spread of education t— I think 
it ought to Yes. 

213. And as regards (fcj. have you anything to aay- 
to the criticism that communal representation to 
the legislatures under the kclunns has accentuated 
the tension between the two communities t —i doubt 
if it has accentuated it. ll existed licfore thr Reforms 
wrrr introduced. 

214. Not in such an acutr form ?—No. The 
knowledge that power is being given out under the 
Reforms scheme has certainly accentuated it. It 
has Iwcn accentuated, not by communal electorates 
but by the scramble for power. 

215 In paragraph 12. you quote with approval 
from the address of the Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands in a passage in whidi be speaks 
of the relationship Iwtwccn jxriitical and economic 
interests. But you must be aware that the constant 
complaint herr has been for many years that the 
economic development of this country is largely as¬ 
sociated with the political and nnancial handicaps 
under which she labours ? 11 it is definitely proved, 

Mr. Chartres, that Indian economic advancement 
has been retarded by her deficient political power and 
fiscal restrictions, would you not approve the 
concession of full Dominion status by progressive 
stages, the progress being as rapid a*- possible ?— 

1 think on that hypothesis I would, yes, and with 
the conditions that you specify. 

218 Now. I will take paragraph 13. There you 
demand the maintenance by all constitutional means 
of the rights of the British community in India. 
Can vou mention briefly a few of the important 
rights of the British community to which you refer ? 
—The principal one to which we attach importance 
is the maintenance of the nght of trial by jury. 

217. And would you give that to the other com¬ 
munities. also ?—They have it at present. That 
is laid down in the Criminal Procedure Code at 
present, and we desire to have that right maintained. 

218. You want that extra right now ?—\Ve have 
it at present, and we want to see it maintained. 
If you ask me bow. I should like to say that it should 
be made one of the safeguards in the Act. We 
mention this briefly on page 145 In this Memorandum, 
but I would like to elaborate it and see it put in 
Section 65 of the Government of India Act. 

210. 5i» Arthur Froom : In any future Govern- 
moot of India Art : —Yes It applies now 
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Mr. Kikabhai Premckand : Vou ask for protection Can yon tell ns to what extent Government are 

of British Minorities against racial or other aggression, responsible lor these conditions since they possess 

What aggression of any nature have you observed adequate powers effectively to deal with defaulting 
that has l>ecn directed against British citizens in local bodies ?—I am not quite sure that 1 agree with 

India ?—We have had quite a number -of cases you that they do possess adequate powers. They 

recently. possess (he power of inspection of accounts and of 

221. Can you quote some ?—We had the Spence dissolving and suspending local bodies, bwt they sen 

case in Bengal. In Calcutta there was another case, to have no intermediate power lor driving the 

222 Was it simply because he wss a British executive machinery. Also, I think, the whole 

citizen that be got into trouble ?— (Colonel Crawford) attitude of Government ever since the Reforms were 

I will give you the details. There was a motor instituted has been one of rather letting things drift, 

'‘‘accident resulting in the death of an Indian coolie, waiting for public opinion. 

The car was being driven by an Indian chauffeur ; 288. The Chairman : Surely, the subject matter 

yet the coroner's jury to whore the case was taken of this particular paragraph is a transferred subject, 

gave a verdict of an act of negligent driving against and the person who is responsible for rta ad minis tra- 

Tbe tady who was sitting in the car. That is the type tion is an Indian minister ?—That is so. 


of thing which is very frequently coming up before 
our Association. 1 only quote it as one instance. 

228. In sub-clause 8, paragraph 1ft. you refer to 
the political aspirations of Anglo-Indians and the 
domiciled community. Can you mention the aspira¬ 
tions of this community that you particularly have 
in mind ?— (Mr. Chartrn) The extent to which we 
ara prepared to support them is, I think, set out very 
fully in our Memorandum, page 148. 

224. What have you to say to the popular 
impression that the Anglo-Indians and the Domiciled 
Community want all the privileges of the natives of 
India, and in addition want all the prestige, glory, 
and benefit of the British people ? 

22A. • • • Mr. Chartres : 1 think you 

will realise that their position as a community in this 
‘ country is very very d’fljcuit. 

_ The CUkirman : I do not mind saying so now, 

publicly, because 1 fe-l extremely about it. I think 
you suggested that their difficulties are largely 
ec o nomic and social and not constitutional, but it is 
really quite manifest that these people through no 
fault of their own tend to be regarded on the one 
side as not Indian and on the other side as not 
British, and that is a very unhappy situation, if I 
may say so. 

226. Mr. Kikabhai Premckand: In sub-clause 
(iv), paragraph 15. you say that there must be the 
assurance of a reasonable standard of efficiency in 
the Indian administration. May 1 ask whether you 
deem it necessary to dehar Indians from their 
—legitimate share in the administration on the ground 
of inefficiency ? 


227. The H'iIuzm . 1 think that unless Indians 

can give similar satisfaction as regards the same 
Services as Europeans there should be no discrimina¬ 
tion made at all. ( Colonel Crawford) In the districts 
the Indian member, though he is as good as the 
British member, does not get the same prestige from 
his own countrymen. The Indians themselves look 
upon the Indian members in that way. (Mr. Garin 
Jones) I think it has a great deal to do with the 
European being impartial. 

228. The Chairman : Neutral ?—Yes. 

229. Neither of one communitv nor of the other ? 
—Yes. 

280. Mr. Kikabhai Premckand : Do you know 
any other country’ wherein the sons of the soil are 
not allowed fully to participate in the administration 
of their own land ?—j Mr. Chartres) I believe it is 
■o in the Philippines. 

281 In sub-clause (viii), paragraph 15, you stress 
tiie importance of the preservation and increase of 
British prestige. Does it not occur to you that this 
■ame prestige may be in danger owing to the in¬ 
creasing resentment of the people suffering from 
deterioration of their economic development ?— 
\ is an internal aim far the members of our own 

' Association. It is the prestige of the British 
l character and keeping up the level of the British 
t chaxactar of all of oar members. That was what 
was intended by this. 

p 282. I wiQ now take paragraph 18. You say that 

** fh r rromrnt there is leniency towards inefficient 


Afr. Kikabhai Premckand : Eva lhen~ Govern¬ 
ment has power. 

The Chairman : But the minister is the person 
primarily responsible. ... 

284. Mr. Kikabhai Premckand : Then, in para¬ 
graph 28 (page 188) you say that the " existing 
"system of communal electorates must continue." 
On this question are you prepared to allow the 
Commission to be guided by authoritative Indian 
opinion 1— (Mr. Chartres) What do yon me a n by 
<a authoritative Indian opinion ” ? 

285. You may say, moderate Indian opinion ?— 
Of which das* ? 

286. The Commission has got to decide which 
class f —Hindu or Muhammadan ? 

287. Both ?—If the opinion is joint, yes. 


288. Mr. Kikabhai Premckand: • • • In 

paragraph 24 and succeeding paragraphs it would 
appear that you oppose responsible Government in 
the Centra] Legislature. Do you think it probable 
that the people of India as a whole will rest content 
hy anything less than full power to direct their own 
affairs, and are you aware of the present agitation 
advocating independence as the ultimate goal, and 
does not your recommendation really try to estrange 
such extremists ?—We are quite prepared and do 
sympathise with Indian arptration, but we consider \ 
that advance in the Central Legislature can only 
be made when the provincial legislatures have proved 
their ability to conduct the affairs of the provinces 
succe ssfully. ~ We do-not Miev* that, there is.any . 
desire for’ independence amongst the majority of 
Indians. It is the talk of a lot of rather extreme 
politicians who think that they can bring pressure 
to hear on the British Government to give way. 
but t do not think that they represent very many 
more than themselves, and I am quite sure that if 
there were anything like a genuine desire for 
independence in this country, we should not find a 
man like yourself on the Conference. (A/r. Gann 
Jones) You said " people as a whole.” The people 
as a whole do not know in fact about what is going 
on in the country. Only a small minority knows 
anything about it and very few of them understand 
it. 

240. In your opinion, then, all this talk of indepen¬ 
dence is only an attempt at publicity ?—(Afr. 
Chartres) That is right. 

241. In paragraph 80 .yon say that the insistence 
on joint electorates is not entirely disinterested. 

Do you think that the insistence on communal 
electors tej is entirely disinterested '—No : I do not 
think it is. 1 think it is also based on self-interest. 

242. Sir A bdelkrnm Gkuxnmui : There has been 
a good deal of talk about re p re sentative Government 
ami responsible Government. Do you not think 
that communal representation does not militate 
against responsible g ove rnment ? You can have 
responsible government and at the same time popular 
rep re s entation, can yon not ?—Certainly. 

24S. Then we heard wunrthmg about separate 
electorates being responsible far accentuating com¬ 
munal feeling. I want to pwi the other side of the 
v • • . ..... r* n ,-r, n think that separate 
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electorates would rather trad to lewon communal 
rivalry ? In a general electorate rt would be quite 
nay for people to appeal to communal passions ? 
—Yea. 

244. My neat question is quite on a different 
point. In your summary of recommendation* you 
say in sub-clause (e) at pageJ47 : ” That the financial 
'■ relation* between the Central and Provincial 
“ Governments be re-examined and adjusted to 
overcome the inequities of the Meaton award." Do 
vou really feel that the Meaton award has m^de it 
difficult for the Reforms to be worked properly in 
Bengal, and that the Reforms could have been 
worked better but for the fact of the unfair distri¬ 
bution of funds between the Central and Provincial 
Governments ?—I am not going to remark on the 
f ai rn ess of the distribution, but I may say that had 
financial resources l>een more plentiful. 1 think the 
Reforms would have worked better in Bengal 

245. And you certainly press that the financial 
relations between the provincial and Central Govern¬ 
ments should be fairly and adequately revised ? 
—1 think the time has come for that. 

246. You are in favour, I understand, of lndiamsa- 
tion of Services Do you not think-that it should be 
proportionate to tlie representatives of the different 
communities having regard, of course, to efficiency t — 
Having regard to efficiency, I would agTee. 

247. Mr. Travers : I have only two questions to 
ask, Mr. Chartres, and it is in reference, first of all, 
to this province. We have, of course, very great 
and serious communal discord in this province. 
Mow, in regard to the transfer of Law and Order 
there are several of your deputation who, one might 
say. are m intimate touch with non-official opinion 
in this province. You. yourself, and Colonel Craw¬ 
ford and Mr. Thompson who is the Chairman of the 
TYnvincial Committee, are in a position to speak on 
the matter. May I ask you what proportion of 
the British community in this province are against 
tlie transfer of 1-aw and Order ? Can you give us 
any indication of that, or is it a very considerable 
majority ?—I should think 99 per cent. 

246. 1 would ask the same question to Mr. Gavin 
jours about his province, where there is also com¬ 
munal tension. Is it a fact that in your province 
also, a very’ considerable majority of the British 
community are against the transfer of Law and 
Order ?— [Mr. Gann Jones) I should say the whole. 

249. Then we may take it that in those provinces 
where there is this communal trouble the great 
majority of the British citizens desire that police, 
vou may call it, and magistracy should be retained 
under the Governor and not be transferred ?— (Mr. 
Chartres) Yes. 

250. Maharata Shashi Kanla : May I ask one or 
two questions ? Do you advocate communal re¬ 
presentation in the Councils always, or only for a 
certain number of years ?—There, 1 think, we have 
to be guided again, just as in certain other matters, 
by the terms of the preamble of the Government of 
India Act. 

251. You would not like to fix the time now ?— 
No ; I think the fixation of a date on a previous 
occasion has proved the undesirability of the method, 
and we should prefer the preamble of the Government 
of India Act to be adhered to. 

252 Maulvi Abut Kasem : You have said in 
reply to a previous question that communal elections 
will be much improved by the spread of education 
in the people, and you say in vour Memorandum 
that these communal strifes are not due so much to 
religions differences as to the scramble for power 
between the different communities ?—I do not think 
we have said that. We have said that it has been 
enhanced by that. 

258. And, therefore, this sn amble for p rfw er , or 
this quarrel about power and political i mp ort a nce 
is confined to the educated community ? In other 
words, this scramble for power by which you my 
these communal differences have been enhanced n 
confined to the educated eommunitv • —V** 


254. Th e r e fore, the spread of education has 
nothing to do with these communal differences, and 
do yon not think that there communal differences 
will cease when the Hindus and the Muhammadans ' 
equally share power in the administration ?—I am 
afraid that is a hypothetical question. I would not 
like to give a reply to that. 

255. Well, then. I would refer you to page 141. 

In the very first paragraph therein you speak.of the 
danger of building a superstructure before the - 
foundations are secured, and yon go on to illustrate 

it by saying that local self-government. Jodies, such 
as municipalities and district boards and panchayata 
have not been sufficiently developed and that they 
should be fostered and nursed to be more useful 
befo re yon can have rewp o mrihie governing— — Ma y 1 
suggest to you this. Will it not be desirable to have 
a system of local self-government boards to control 
and supervise and advise and direct these self- 
governing bodies and thus to improve them before 
yon secure a responsible Government ?—Without 
seeing actually what your Board is like, its constitu¬ 
tion and so on. one cannot express an opinion upon 
it; but I think it most desirable to have some 
machinery for this purpose. 

256. And will you entrust these local self-governing 
bodies with important duties about local administra¬ 
tion as they grew up ?—They have very important 
duties now. 

257. Then you think that the Legislatures have 
been given powers and Reforms before the local 
self-governing bodies were fully developed ?—There 
is no doubt about that. Yes. 

258. Then you say that the franchise should not 
be lowered, but at the same time you say that 8 
greater proportion of seats should be given to 
agriculture, and. as you have separately mentioned, 
landed and business interests. I take it that 
’’ agriculture " means the cultivating ryots ?—Yes. 

259. You would give them a larger share in the 
legislature than they have at p res ent, but in order 
to give larger r e p r esen tation to agriculture it in 
necessary that franchise in the rural areas should 
be lowered ?—I do not quite follow you. because there 
are a good number of rural w or ke r * who vote to-day, 
and they will have greater representation through 
their co-operative societies and bodies of that sort 
later. 

Mauhi Abul Kasem : If you examine the fran¬ 
chise for rural areas you will find that it is so high 
at p rese nt, namely, two rupees union tax. or one 
rupee road cess, that it will not give votes to actual 
cultivators but direct tenure holders and people of 
that standard. 

260. Sir Abdtlkenm Ghuznavi : May I just make 
that point clear ? You see. the qualifications for an 
elector to the local legislative council are either the 
payment of one rupee road cess or two rupees 
chaukidari tax. but for the union board you have 
got. again, the one rupee road cess, but only one 
rupee chaukidari tax. And what my friend asks you 
is whether you think that the two rupees chaukidari 
tax should be reduced to one rupee. The result 
would be that the voters in both the communities 
would be more or less in proportion to the state of 
the population, and the cultivators will have more 
votes. There I think yon will, possibly, agree ?— 
My point is that yon are mixing up two things. 
You were talking about the franchise and then you 
go on to speak about the .number of repr es e n tatives. 
1 do not think yon can mix up the two together. 

261. There is at p r es e n t one common factor both 
for the muon boards and legislative councils in 
regard to the pa> me nt of the road cess, that is one 
rupee, and supposing you reduce the chaukidari 
cess of two r u p ees to the legislative council by one 
rupee and thus make the qualification for election 
to the provincial council similar to what it is to the 
onion boards, then, I think, it win confer votes on 
a larger number. Is that not so ?—As * general 
principle we consider anvthinc like adult franchise 
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262. We are not talking about aduh franchise ? In this danse we have restricted ourselves to the 
—I am not prepared to say anything about the matters in which the Association is particularly 
difference in franchise in onion boards and legislative concerned. The Association would, however, in 
councils. And as long as the electorate is not flooded principle support any diuiixunatory legislation 
with a large number of illiterate voters, we will reasonably demanded by any minority in religious, 
agree. educational or other matter*. The Association set 

Sir Abdtlktnm G human : It ia only for making out their views an this point in Paragraph iw of their 
the number of voters proportional to the population Memorandum. 

strength of the various communities and at the May we emphasise again that we put this clause 
same time giving more votes to the agricultural forward at this stage at the request ol thr Commission, 
population about whom we are twiiHng but that it should not be regarded a* nneviarily 

208. Mauhi Abul Kmum : By lowering the expressing our final view. When the question is 

franchise your fear is that there will be an influx of before Parliament, it may be that other matter* will 
illiterate voters? — Yes. have been raised which might lead ua to press ter 

204. And consequently there might be more somewhat different safeguards. Equally, ol course, 
corruption ?—We have npt said that. we should be willing to consider any modifications 

Tks Ckatrman r Corr uptio n t» -n ot limited_to s ugges ted. We have, as will be sees, drafted the 

voters; I wish it were. clause to as to make legislation which contravenes 


208 Maulvt- Abul Kas*m : One question about 
the Centra! Legislature. At present you do not 
want to make any changes in the CehtmlXegudature. 
that is to say, you do not want to make the executive 
of the Central Government responsible to the Central 
Legislature ?—Yes, that is so. 

200. In this connection 1 want to know if you 
would be able to tell from the experience of your 
r e pr esen tatives in the Central Legislature, whether 
it is not a fact that because the Central Legislature 
aits continuously for three or four months at Delhi, 
and for six or seven weeks at Simla, the Indians 
(basinets men and lawyers) cannot afford to leave 
their professions and go and work in the Central 
Legislature ?—There is difficulty, but I think Indians 
are not laced wi'h greater difficulty than we are. 

207. In' your case the people who have retired 
from business are generally members ?—! think 
there is only one man who has retired from business 
who is there. 

208. Hut the Indians find more difficulty because 
ol the geographical position—1 mean because of the 
distance of Delhi. It is not like the British Parlia¬ 
ment. that sits in London ?—We realise that there 
is the difficulty of distance. 

20V. Unless the present situation is changed 
you are not prepared to give responsibility to the 
Central Legislature ?—As we have already said, 
we are not prepared to recommend giving responsi- 

Uli»v at on-Mut. 


271. I wonder how you are going to get the various 
interests represented by election throughout India 
Would yon allow any provincial election if necessary ? 
For instance, is there an All-India organisation for 
landed interests ?—I think each province has an 
organisation in which the election could be earned 
out. 


APPENDIX. 


FROM THE COUNCIL OF THE EUROPEAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TO THE SECRETARY. THE INDIAN 
STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

Sia, 

DISCRIMINATORY LEGISLATION 
As requested by the C hair man we enclose a draft 
clause, which we hope may be ol assistance as 
formulating the kind of statutory prohibition which 
was asked for under Paragraph 49 of the Memorandum 
in addition to the continuance of the Instructions to 
Governors as there set out. and the right ol veto as 
set oat in Paragraph 31 (c). Although we can only 
speak for the European minority, there are, of course, 
other minorities in India, and our view is, that in the 
intoots of India as a whole, the temptation to pa3S 
;1.-cri minator y legislation is one which should be 

~ ’ 1 ■ .. ii... u'p <nppr<f 


it valid if the, a went of tbs Governor-General is 
obtained. We felt is necessary to make such a 
provi si on, as it has been found ne ce s sar y in the past 
to pass discriminatory legislation which we recognise 
as desirable, e g. The Land Alienation Act in the 
Punjab. It may well be tfiat in the future dis¬ 
criminatory legislation may be neceesary to which 
no reasonable minority could object, and lor that 
reason it seemed to us that the clause ought to 
provide for the possibility of passing such legislation. 

Assuming that such a clause is enacted, the question 
of machinery of* prohibition is a Constitutional one. 
Machinery by winch, in the case of bills to be intro¬ 
duced in the Central Legislature, the Viceroy, or in 
the case of bills to be introduced in Provincial 
Legislatures, the Governor, either by himself or after 
reference to-the Viceroy, could rule a discriminatory 
bill out of order on its introduction would, we think, 
not only avoid litigation, but mho prevent ill feeling 
developing. 

The question what judicial machinery will be 
suitable for deciding matters arising under the 
suggested clause is bound up with the wider quesi ion 
ol the organisation of the Courts in India, and we 
have accordingly refrained from putting forward 
our suggestions upon this point in the form of a drift 
clause. )t appears to us that as questions upon the 
validity of a statute can only Arise in a limited clan 
of cases, the risk that the sugg este d clause may 
give rise to frivolous claims or defences may easily 
be over estimated. We venture, however, to suggest 
for consideration the following scheme:— 

1. Where in a Court suboidinate to the High 

Court of a Province a point is raised in a 
claim or a defence as to the legality of any 
piece of legislation, the judge shall hear 
argument upon the question whether or 
not the point is a frivolous one, and lrom 
his decision upon that question either 
party may appeal to the High Court of the 
Province, whose decision shall be final. 

2. If the High Court rules that the point is a 

frivolous one. it shall be struck out of the 
claim or defence as the case may be. 

3. If the High Court rules that the point is not a 

frivolous one, it shall direct that the 
question as to the legality of the legislation 
m question shall be argued either before a 
Special Court or (if it is not thought 
desirable to set op a Special Court) before 
the High Court itself, and from the decision 
of the Special Court or High Court there 
shall be a right of appeal to the Privy 
Council. The Advocate General and any 
other parties, including associations who 
may satisfy the Court that they are 
interested in the question, and ought to 
be heard, shall be entitled to appear and 
argue as to the legality of the legislation. 

For the Cooncil, 

Axthui Faoosi, 

Hugh G. Com. .... 

T. D. Eosuros. r 

T. Gavnt Jam*. 
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DRAFT CLAUSE. 

Neither the Indian Legislature, nor any Provincial 
Legislature, Municipality or other Local Authority 
shall have power, without the consent of the 
Governor-General, to make or sanction any law, 
ordinance or other measure :— 

(ai whiclT expressly or impliedly discriminates as 
between the races, creeds, or communities 
comprising His Imperial Majesty's 
■ subjects, or between corporations incor¬ 
porated in any part of tha British Empire 
as being or not being incorporated m any 
part of the British Empire, or as being or 
nut being wholly or in part composed of 
members or directed bv officers who are 
memliers of any particular race, creed or 
community, in relation to the exercise in 
India by the members of any such race, 
creed, or community, being subjects of 


His Imperial Majesty, of any profession, 
or vocation, or the carrying oo in 
India by them or by any such corporation 
as afocesaid. of any trade, industry or 
business upon equal terms in all respects 
with others of such subjects and 
corporations. 

(b) which levies any taxation, cesses, duties or 
other imposts, of whatever nature or kind, 
upon any persons being subjects .of His 
Imperial Majesty as being or hot being the 
members of any particular race, creed or 
community’, qr upon any. Corporations 
incorporated in any part of the British 
Empire as being or not being incorporated 
in a ny particular part of the British 
Empire, or as being or not being wholly 
or in part composed of members or 
directed by officers who are members of 
any particular race, creed or community*. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Kaschrapara Railway Workmen’s Union. 

(KEG1STEKEO I'NDEI THE INDIAN' TRADE UNIONS ACT). 


India's tlmim to be one of the leading industrial 
States in the world and the position of her working' 
classes and their problems. 


Jadia is generally believed to be only a supplier 
at raw materials for manufacture abroad. Our 
industries are described as hardly developed enough 
to make adequate use of our vast agricultural, 
mineral and animal resources. A few facts and 
figures taken from official reports would serve to 
diwpoy of this argument. Indian' manufactures 
annually exported abroad are valued -at- £58.000,000. 
Indian railways have a larger mileage than in England. 
Jute industry, one of the largest in the East, 
comprising more than eight)* factories capitalised 
at £ 1 * 4 , 000,000 or over 16 crores of rupees, employs 
over 800,000 men, womeh and children. They 
produce nearly 700.000,000 bags. 1,100.000,000 yards 
of hessian, valued at £28,000,000 (nearly 40 crores 
of rupees). The number of cotton mills, by far the 
largest industry in India, efcceed* 270. and capital 
Invested in them is about £16,000.000 sterling, or 
about 22 crores. More than 00 per cent, of ahare- 
tolders of cotton mills and 80 per cent, of jute mills 
are Indians; aliout 4 lacs, including 50,1)00 women 
and 24.000 children, >rc employed in these cotton 
mills, and they produce about 700.000.000 pounds of 
doth. Commercial agriculture or agricultural in¬ 
dustry employs something like 71,000,000 persons, 
Including smallholders, farm servants, field labourers, 
and workers in organised plantations, viz: tea. 
coffer, indigo, and cmrhona. The tea industry, in 
which more than £ 12 . 000.000 sterling (about 10 
cr o re s of rupees) is invested is the most important 
in India from the workers* point of view, as it employs 
more than 1, 000.000 persons, including a very large 
number of women and children. Railways, however, 
employ very large number of hands, viz : 800.000. 
as many as in Great Britain and Ireland. River, 
mad. telegraph and telephone services employ 
1,000,000 Indians and Anglo-Indians. There are 
about 200.000 miners employed in coal mines in 
Dtftgal. Behar and elsewhere, and they produce 
21,000.606 tom* of coal, as against Belgium’s produc¬ 
tion of 22,780.000 and japan s 28.000.000. Ait 
Indian collier’s efficiency may be judged by the fact 
that he wins on an average 188 tons of coat a year, 
whrrr.is a Japanese miner raises only IW tons, a 
Belgian noted for his mining skill. 180 tons, a 
llntisli miner 166 tons a year Coal is worked almost 
everywhere on piece rate A comparison of wages in 
India and abroad would be interesting. An Indian 
collier i*- paid about 1 rupee (or about eigbteen-pmee 
per ton' calculated on ten annas or a little less than 
a shilling per tub of coal cut and raised above ground. 
A Belgian is paid at least eight times, a Japanese five 
times, and .a British miner more than twelve times. 
Manne transport finds employment for 141.000 
Lascars, whereas Japan. Germany. Italy and France 
employ 137.000. 1) 000. 60.000 and 44.000 manne 
workers, respectively. India, therefore, ranks very 
high so far as shipping employment goes Metal 
indusmes. including iron and steel works, arsenal, 
arms factories and engineering works, employ about 
170.00U hands, besides a few hundred thousand 
employed in chemical products, food industries, 
leather, building, gas and electric works. At the 
lowest estimate, over 12.000.000 workers are em¬ 
ployed in organised industries in India and support 
a non-agricultural population of 00 , 000.000 * 

These 12.000.000 workers—Hindus. Moslems, 
Sikhs, Christians, Anglo-Indians, including a large 
Number belonging to the backward and depressed 
Haases—earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
find a large majority of them strained their last obnee 


• Firore* iHeriblr 


of energy to produce arms, u 
for the successful prosccotioti of the last war. They 
have their own peculiar problem, very different 
from those of their compatriots clamouring ffir 
political power. It it true that they are protected 
to some extent by industrial kgislitkw. viz r the 
Indian Factories Act. Indian Mines Act, Assam 
Labour Act. Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Indian Trade Unions Act; bat these Statutes 
passed recently have only conceded them their 
elementary rights enjoyed by workers in other 
civilised countries for many many yean. 

A vast majority of /mr industrial have been 

kept ignorant of letters, and their moral and material' 
progress has been indeed very slow, on this account 
alone, viz: illiteracy. This Union quotes from 
“India's Working Classes and th e ir Probl e ms,“ 
written by Air. K. C. Roy Chowdhury . Labour Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a delegate to the 
Fifth International Labour Conference, by far the 
greatest living authority on Indian labour. Speaking 
of the Sonthal and Baurie Coal Miners of Bengal and 
"Behar. drawn from the most backward classes, 
amongst whom (unlike other industrial workers) 
not even 1 in 800 is primarily educated, Mr. Roy 
Chowdhury says: " it is a notorious fact in the coal 
industry that a Sonthal or a Baurie miner and his 
wife work rather leisurely to earn jnst enough to 

S y for their scanty food and clothes and their 
vourite intoxicant. Pnckwas, a kind of spirit made 
from rice. The drink evil is playing havoc with the 
energy of one of the best section s of ou r ind ust r ial 
workers of India, namely, coal miners, and is not 
infrequently encouraged by the mine owners, who 
allege that drink is an incentive to work harder and 
earn more money. Jhe depravity and economic 
subjection of the coal worker* are without a parallel 
in any other industries in British India, and a good 
deal of their degradation is due to the indifference 
of the Indian and F.uropean industrialists. It is 
not merely the low wages paid to the miners nor their 
bod housing, but callousness on the part of a large 
section of coal owners towards the welfare of their 
employees that brought about the sad state of 
aflftin _in . the... coalfields^ Can anybody imagine 
greater depravity of human mind than the refusal 
of the present-day cool miner to work more than 
three days a week when he knows quite well that he 
will earn twicr as much if be worked the full week 
of six days ? " Coal mining has paid colonial profits 
in the past to Indian as well as British owners, and 
the District Boards, as well as the Mines Boards, have 
raised handsome cess and taxes; but no serious 
thought was ever given to the introduction of primary 
education or the elimination of the drink evil, and 
no one ever raised his finger against the raped de¬ 
terioration (morally, physically, and mentally) of 
mining labour. Destruction of.borne and family life 
due to emplovment of miners’ wives underground 
has proceeded for the last three or four decades. The 
Government has only very recent!)- realised its 
responsibility to check this by a prohibitory order. 

Industrial figures given above should impress on 
the Commission the importance of India's working 
classes, the necessity of giving them a definite 
share in «hap»ng of the future administration of the 
country. Apart from the question of illiteracy and 
intemperance, housing and sanitation are of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Thomas Johnston. Labour 
M.P. for Dundee, who visited our jute mill area, said 
in his report: ” Two-thirds of the workers in this 
indnstry, which makes 90 per cent, dividends for the 
shareholders, are housed in vile, filthy, disease-ndden 
hovels, called bustees.” Mr. Arthur PuireU. Labour 
M.P. far Fornet of Dean, accept*! the mvitariooof 
onr Union and virited Ki wrki*P »» a December, 
1927, and has equally and lUuufiJ < 
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bo using, overcrowding and insanitation in industrial 
areas. 

Still anbtber millstone round the neck of mill 
hands and miners—in fact, each and every wage- 
earner, is the scourge of Usury. Industrial, and 
mining settlements are infested with Afghan money¬ 
leaders, who exact a minimum interest of 150 per 
cent, on small loans, and squeeze the life'mblood of 
workers if they fail to repay. This Union knows of 
several cases where twenty to thirty rupees were 
realised on unpaid principal of ten rupees. At the 
lowest estimate, 800,000 jute mill operatives pay at. 
least 5 lacs of rupees (about £40,000 sterling) in 
interest afc)ne. It is -perfectly true that we have a 
wonderful c o-operati ve credit organisation in Bfcngal 

and six crores (about £4,000,000 sterling) as working 
capital. These are mostly agricultural societies 
and do not m the least benefit industrial workers. 
There is hardly a single co-operative society for 
distribution of foodstuffs or clothes in the industrial 
area of Bengal. Workers are fleeced right and left 
by grocers who supply bad foodstuffs, give short- 
weights and charge high prices. No tenons thought 
was given, either by the Co-operative Department 
of the Government or the Employers or the Mill 
Municipalities or any public bodies to help the helpless 
workers who produce the wealth of the country, to 
start credit societies, co-operative stores or co¬ 
operative housing. 

Industrial workers excepting on Government and ' 
Railway Services hardly participate in any provident 
• or benefit funds, or insurance schemes. There is no 
such thing in this country as death or sick benefit 
and unemployment benefit or any kind of dividing 
funds. The result is that if a bread-winner of a 
family falls ill for a few weeks, the trinkets and pans 
and pots of that family go to the pawnshops and if 
he dies the widow and children swell the ranks of 
India’s wonderful beggar battalions. These schemes 
of benefits and insurance are no doubt within the 
scope of labour unions, but unfortunately these 
unions are very slow in coming, and those that exist 
with some exceptions are more or less innocent of 
all constructive plans. The predominating idea 
among educated organisers of trade unions, with 
some honourable exceptions,* is strife or fight with 
employers on any excuse and to disturb in the 
language of the Montagu Report " the placid con¬ 
tentment of workers.” What has taken more 
than three-fourths of a century for the British 
trade unionists to achieve, namely political power, 
through the British Labour Party, our Indian 
Trade Union Congress, founded by prominent 
politicians in 1820 with not even fifty strong Unions 
at its back, and a membership of 100,000 out of 
several million workers, wants ec dum or at once. 
Destructive politics has become the cry of the 
bosses of these unions, and all sorts of people from 
an aristocrat to a school master are competing to 
capture this baby congress and to use it as a tool to 
grind political axes. Take, for example, the fantastic 
resolution passed at the Gawnpore sitting of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress in November, 1827. 
viz.. Boycott of the Statutory- Commission at the 
instance of prominent- politicians having little or 
nothing to do with labour. This union assure* 
every member of the Commission that not even one 
out of 100,000 industrial workers knows anything 
about this resolution or its purport. Royal Com¬ 
mission is absolutely Dutch to them. In fact when 
the vice-president of this union mentioned Simon 
Co mmis sion to members of Barabarat Labour Union, 
of which he is the secretary, a prominent worker 
stood up and inquired, ” What summons is this ? ** 
He thought it was a summons from a court. He 
°Ould not with best eff orts explain to his comrades 
what this Simon Commission was, excepting to half a 
dozen semi-literate members. Such is the nnfor- 
tunate ignorance of our workers in whose name and 
’ i » «•* •*... : 0 - r * 1 »K<» 


Trade Union Congress or Federation does not 
precede but follows growth of unions, bat unfortun¬ 
ately in this country the cart was and is often placed 
before the horse, and the Congress was ushered in 
before the advent of many unions. 'The Congress, 
besides helping Labour M.P.’i and foreign com¬ 
munists to go about studying labour conditions in 
India and passing fancy resolutions, functions as m 
splendid agency for a trip or delegation of many of 
its patrons to Switzerland to attend Labour Con¬ 
ferences at Geneva. The government of India, 
prior to 1824, ignored all recommendations of this 
body and chose best labour delegates for Geneva, 
e.g., Messrs. Joshi and Roy Chowdhury and others 
in agreement with most rep r esen tative labour 
organisations, but found itself in a right come r in 
1824. and was obliged to recognise the agency- and 
to accept its recommendations in selecting delegates 
and advisors, partly on political grounds. The 
result was that since 1924, political barristers and 
pleaders, including our late lamented leader Lala 
Lajpat Rai, were nominated delegates. This Union 
believes that if the Government withdraws its 
recognition of this agency the Congress will collapse. 

The Trade Union Congress at a special sitting 
considered representation Of labour in legislatures. ■ 
and prepared a scheme that the Congress should be 
treated as a special constituency like the Chamber 
of Commerce and allowed to return 12 members to 
the Legislative Assembly, and its Provincial Com¬ 
mittees, or Federations, should be likewise treated as 
special constituencies for Provincial Councils and 
return 12 members for Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
each. 8 for Be bar and Prises. United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma, and 8 for Central Provinces and 
Assam, and its claims are based on the ground that 
employers have 20 seats in the Central Legislatures 
and 15 seats in Bengal Council, viz., Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce 8, Indian Jute Mills Association 2. 
Indian Tea Association 1. Indian Mining Associa¬ 
tion 1. Calcutta Trades Association 1, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce 2. Bengal Marwari Associa¬ 
tion, Bengal Mahajan (Merchants) Sabha 1. The 
Union agrees with the principle that Labour should 
no longer be represented by nominated seats either 
at Delhi or in Provinces, although it is admitted on 
all hands that Government nominees, like Mr. K. C. 
Roy Chowdhury- in the Bernal Legislative Council, 
have rendered unique services to the cause of 
labour ; but times are fast changing add Government 
nominees in spite of their brilliant record of services 
inside the Council Chambers, as well as among 
workers, are looked upon with a certain amount of 
disfavour by political leaders, who use the procedure 
of appointment by Government as a handle to decry 
and disparage Government nominees on the belief 
that the nominees must ala-ays vote with the Govern¬ 
ment. This belief is ill-founded, for Mr. N. M. Joslii. 
the Government nominee, has voted against Govern¬ 
ment on a score of divisions, and Mr. K. C. Roy 
Chowdhury, in Bengal, defeated the Government on 
several occasions and carried his labour resolutions 
in the teeth of Government opposition. 

luilian workers with their multifarious problcnis 
of education, housing, sanitation, cheap credit 
facilities, insurance, minimum 'wages, old age 
pension, training or apprenticeship, shorter working 
hours, and better wages are deeply interested in 
self-government, but the present political cry among 
educated classes who are far outnumlwred by .the 
working classes, viz., substitution of the white 
bureaucracy by the brown bureaucracy, does not 
ap]>eal to them. We all know that protection of 
Indian masses is one of the main justifications of 
the British rule in India, and unless and until our 
political leaders, who often'speak in the name of the 
common people, justify their c la im to stand by 
the millions of workers, who are hi t h er to treated and 
described as ckoiolokti (humble folks}, coolies (mean 
labourers) by members of middle and upper cl a sses , 
w- miht demand and secure our own political 
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India is to have a revised constitution. In 1831. 
wealthy Whig* in Britain, who made money out of 
great industrial development, agitated for the 
Reform Bill, and workers were assured that the 
reform would ensure self-government for them. The 
Bill was passed with the help of common people, 
but the common people had to wait more than SO 
year* to get real self-government. We want to 
benefit by that experience, and avoid the mistake 
af trusting influential politicians.' Nothing short of 
adult suffrage jwould really enfranchise the working 
claasA. hot, unfortunately, their illiteracy and 
hopeless economic position and indebtedness, as well 
a> their subjection to landlords in tbeir village homes 
>tnd employers in towns and up country, will not afford 
them a fair chance to exercise their franchise freely 
iT» tWir Own real interest, hi short, employers, 
landlords and professional politicians and money¬ 
lenders will exploit them and for several years to 
ome will dictate to tliem for ,whora to vote, There- 
lore. adult suffrage is unthinkable in (ace of wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and vast ness of population 
!no,(>00.000 would be eligible to vote as against about 
3 t100,000 voters on the electoral roll.) 

kteommendaUons. (a) Local self-governing bodies 
being the initial training ground for responsible 
government, and as these bodies are responsible for 
nanitation. bousing and pure foodstuffs the Union 
itrougly recommends that franchise be lowered to • 
minimum in municipalities.in mill and industrial areas, 
where elections are held, or ih the alternative special 
electorates for representation of workers where there 
is no election and adequate numlx-r of scats lie ear¬ 
marked for labour representatives. It is perfectly 
Kandalouf that there is no such thing as election of 
Commissi oners nr Councillors in most of our jute mill 
municipalities, and they are appointed by the 
(fovrmmcnt. Take, for example, the municipality 
of Hhatpara. 22 miles from Calcutta on the river 
recently visited by His Excellency Sir Stanley 
jaikson. on the invitation of Kankmara Lalmur 
Union—number of jute mills within the municipal 
urea, 12 : with 8.825 looms employing alx»ut JiO.OOO 
mill hands who receive about Ks. 10 lakhs as wages 
every month; total population about 07 . 000 ; 
mrome from taxes, etc.. Rs. 1,25.000, of which 
R* 30,000 is paid by 1 milt hands as house and latrine 
tax. There are 11* seats on the municipality. The 
Co v f XWi axRit have a p poin te d _ 10. European mill 
managers, 8 educated Kai Bahadurs, doctors and 
landlords and only one Moslem connected with a 
jute mill, and have forgotten the claims of workers. 
BlMtpara, being the origin of the factory labour 
movement of Bengal, was visited by Socialist members 
!?l Parliament who came to India, including Messrs, 
(now Sir) Oswald Mosley. I'rthick Lawrence. 
Right Hon Thomas Shaw. T. Mardy Jones. Tom 
Johnston and Arthur I*urcell. They have unani¬ 
mously condemned the insanitary condition of the 
municipal area Mr Tom Johnston. M.F.. who 
visited Bbatjwra in November. 11125. doscrihed the 
workers' dwellings known as busters as " vile, filthy, 
disease-ridden dung heaps” in his report to Dundee 
Textile Workers I'nion 

{bt As the growth of a sense of responsibility is 
dependent on the spread of primary education, the 
municipalities in industrial areas should be empowered 
to levy a special levy on employers for education of 
varkere’ children. The principle of taxing employers 
for the benefit of employees is justified in India on 
the ground that, with some honourable exceptions, 
industrialists reap rich harvests owing to cheap 
labour (the shareholders of jute mills have recavrd 
on ax average 80% dividends for the last 10 or 12 
year*) and are reluctant to spend any money in 
industrial welfare work as they do m America, 
Britain and elsewhere. Secondly, Indian indus¬ 
t ri a l irt* often complain of want of efficiency on the 
P«t,(li workers, and do not realise that illiteracy is 
the main caus e of inefficiency, and they must bear 
*-pbrtioa of cost of education of their employees’ 


PritrincuU Legislatures. (a) The Union does *not 
urge any extension of the pres e n t franchise, as a 
fair trial has not been given to many thousands of 
the existing illiterate and semi-literate voter* to 
acquire political education or appraise the value of 
the vote. 

(b) The Union is not convinced.of the necessity 
of scrapping communal electorates, but recommends 
the formation of additional special constituencies for 
working and depressed classes, who are practically 
in the same boat as political privileges go. Pro¬ 
tection of workers’ interest in the present state of 
affairs will be secured ifht least six seats are allotted 
to representatives of labour In Bengal Legislative 
Council, representing a special labour electorate to 
consist of members on the Register of Trade Unions 
negartaad »" Be n gal under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act passed in 1928, with almost unanimous approval - 
of trade unions in India. The Trade Union Congress 
according to its resolutions wants to be recognised 
as i special c onstitu e ncy cm the sense ground as 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce is made a special 
electorate for Industry and Commerce. However, 
the history of the two different institutions differs. 
One. is over 7ft years old and is still going strong, and 
inspires the confidence of not only the mercantile 
community but the general public os well for straight 
dealings and strong fight an behalf of its constituents. 
This cannot be said of the new-born Trade Union 
Congress, which is financially very poor (Statement 
of Account for 1927 shows a receipt of RsSTD. as 
affiliation fees, and a credit ba l a n c e of RaU/lt/6). 
It handles Moscow money for legal defence of Com¬ 
munist agent* in India. It directs political action 
(demand for rel ea s e of political prisoners, bo y co tt 
of Simon Commhekm, approval of the movement of 
worker* and peasant* of China far political emanci¬ 
pation. election of Pandit J ah war la] Nehru, promoter 
of Independence League* as President of the Trade 
Union Congress at Jberia sitting, affiliation of the 
Congress with the I-eagoe against Imperialism, 
adoption of the resolution, viz.. Socialistic Republic 
for India), without consulting constituents whose 
interest in high politics is very remote indeed. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who roused mass conadousness in 
India, is almost worshipped by workers throughout 
the country, withheld his permission to affiliate the 
Textile Workers' Unions of Ahmedabad (by far the 
best organised and most prosperous labour organisa¬ 
tion in India) to the All-India Trade Union Congre s s. 
The Congress affiliates any union (real or nominal) 
on receipt of RslO/-. Apart from its political 
aspects the constitution of this Congress is such that 
a few designing persons, creating a score of paper 
unions in the course of a day or a week, can capture 
the Congress lock, barrel and stock, and declare in 
the name of Labour that all Indian workers favour 
Communism and broadcast its declaration all over 
the world. Registered Trade Unions ore normally 
treated as bona-fide unions, for the Act provides 
that no union shall be registered unless it has a 
written constitution in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. viz., the objects of the union—purpose 
for which funds shall be applied—maintenance of a 
list of member* and facilities for the inspection of 
books and registers, audit of accounts, and admission 
of ordinary members who shall be actual workers, 
plus a modicum of honorary members who may be 
outsiders, but the most wholesome section of the 
Act to avoid political exploitation of labour is section 
22, vi*„ that no less than one half of the total number 
of the officers of every registered Trade I'nion shall 
be persons actually engaged or employed in an 
industry with which the Trade Union is connected. 
There is no such rule of the Trade Union Congress 
which has in its present Executive Committee a 
president, all the vice-presidents, the general secre¬ 
tary, and practically ninety per cent, of its members 
are outsider* and not connected with any industry. 

Central Legislatures. The Union recommends the 
abolition of direct election to the Legislative Axaembty, 
and favours indirect election by provincial Legists- 
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tures and recognised public liodies representing land¬ 
holders, depressed classes, labour, capital and other 
interests I^ltour in the opinion of this Union should 
continue to be a central subject, and all laws affecting 
it should be acts of the Central Legislature where 
labour should be adequately represented. The 
Union recommends that at least four seats to be 
alio ted to representatives of Bengal Labour in the 
Assembly, and one in the Council of State.. The 
electorate should be a special one and should consist 
of office bearers of all registered trade unions. Some 
device should lie made so that each of these five 
representatives is associated with labour in the 
principal industries of Bengal, viz., jute, coal, 
shipping, railway*, and tea. 

— 4* *t++Hf**U f >.»< •<• ruuu ut: The Union favours grant 
of lull rr*qmnMlih- I government to the Provinces 
without any reservation of laiw and Ordrr In l.u t 
past activities ol police during mam* strikes and 
lockouts have created strong suspicions in workers' 
numls that the menttiers of the )xilict- force took 
side* with employers anti their actions were not uftrn 


bona-fide. Hence the necessity of keepinjf police 
under the control.of a responsible minister. The 
Union favours the establishment of Second Chambers 
in the l*rovinces. 

Central Gorcrniuenf. The Union .does not 
favour any change. It urges, however, strengthen¬ 
ing of Viceroy's Executive Council which 
should include at least three elected- members 
of the Assembly. Grant of responsibility in 
the Central Government will not be conducive 
to the welfare of the labouring classes as long as the 
present system of social inequity continues. Men 
of leading and light are still very slow in appreciating 
dignity of manual labour which is not only treated 
as merchandise but considered as not worthy of its 
hire. Our s ocial system is such that manual work ers 
or producer!! of national wealth are ranked as members 
of lower order of human beings. Until and unless 
this old order changeth, the Indian worker* twl very 
strongly that any large transfer of power from 
British bureaucracy to brown oligarchy will only 
strengthen the hold of clauses over masse*. 


.CALCUTTA. 

24th January, 1929. 


J‘RESENT : 

Ai l thi Mkmheks oi Tin. Commission (except Sir John Simon), of thi. Central Committee 
ti m i-.n >ahi».\k Smvm v sixcm UueroiI am* oi thi Hknc.ai I'kovinciax. Committee. 


Deputation from the Kanchrapara Railway Workmen’s Union. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. B. C. MANDAL (Vice-President). 

Mr. LATAFAT HOSSAIN, M.L.C. (Vice-President). 

Mr. S1NGESWAR P. SHA, Member. Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. P. B. SUR (Secretary). 

Mr. G. N. KURMl (General Secretary). 

lll.l. Ti «■ ('batman [I.orJ Httmiian' : You 
represent the Kam hnipur.i K.iilwav Workmen's 
Union, which I* registered under the ’I r.ulrs Union* 
Act. ami whirl'- w.i< founded in 11127 • - i.l/» Mtni,iah 
Yes 

1 »h. An-1 it* object i* tin* liettermenl o( the 
condition* ot the employee* oi the r.iilw.i\ i.irnaec 
and want'll sli«*j*s at Ivaxiclimpiira —Yes. 


107. Mt. Hattsknn: : I would like first of all to 
ascertain what i* the membership of the organisation 
which You represent here tit-day'—It is l.fiOO. 
This is only the Kanchrapara Railway Workmen's 
Union. 

108. That union has a membership of 1,0110?— 
Vrs 

10J». Yes ?—But we have got members from other 
unions also. 

110. I gather from your memorandum that you 
hold the view there are bona fide trade unions in 
India, and there are also bogus trade unions ? —Yes. 

111. I should like to know whether there are 

other unions you can mention which you regard as 
bona fide ?—Yes. 1 can give vou the names There 
; 4i., t« v i _ 


112. And there is a union for the jute mills ?— 
.Yes, and it is called Kankinara Lalxiur l 'mon 

113 What is the membership of that organisation ? 
- .l.IMKJ 

114. Is there a Clerks'Union in Calcutta Yes. 

115. How many memlKrs have they * — Almut 

1.000. 1 am a mcmlxr of that union also. 

Ill* Is there a printing trade nriMiu vilion ; - 
Ye>. 

117. It is called the I Yes* Employees' Union. I 
think Yes. 

718. Wlut is the membership uf that •—I haw 
not the figure for that 

till. What aU>ut the Bengal Manners' Union • — 
Ye*, that l* a proj*cr union 

120 Wliat is tiw niemtiership of ’ tluit ■— Alxiut 
2 IBM I 

121. Have the Corporation workers a union } — 
Yes They have got about 1.300 members. 

122 They have a union with a meml*ership of 
about 1.500 •—Yes. 

123. Wliat about the Calcutta 1 ram way men's 
Union : What is the membership of that ?—That 
is also a good, registered union, but I cannot tell you 
the exact number of members. It mat’ be about 
1.000. 

124 But you do not know ? Have the Registration 
Office employees got a union ?—Yes. That ts also 
a good union. 

123. Do you know the membership of that ?— 
Yes. about 500. 

126 . Have the scavengers got a union ?—Yes. 

127. What is the membership of that organisation ? 
—Th:it i* :i bic union, with al*ont 3 non mend*ers. 
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128 Now, would you say of ail these unions that 
they are turna fide trade unions ?—Yes. 

129 The whole <4 those that haveheen mentioned ? 
—Yes. 

180. Sir Arthur Froom ; Are they all registered ? 
—All those are not registered; only nine are 
registered. 

.. 181. Mr. Hartshorn: I will come to that in a 
minute or two. but first of all 1 should like to know 
whether the Memorandum which you have submitted 
to the Commission has been submitted to the member¬ 
ship of yoor union ?—It wasexplained to the members. 
The Memorandum was drafted beforehand, and at a 
meeting it was explained to the members in Hindi, 
Bengali and Urdu 

182. And they agreed that this Memorandum 

represented their views ? —1W —_l_ 

188. I should like to ask a few questions on the 
Memorandum, i notice in the first place you 
emphasise the importance of the great industries 
and public services m India ? ; - r Yes. _ — * ~ 

184. You say the Indian railways have a larger 
mileage than the railways in England ?—Yes. 

188. And that about 800,000 workpeople are 
employed on them ?—Yes. 

188. You say the jute industry Tut* about eighty 
tones with twelve millions of capital, and employs 

about 800,000 workpeople ?—Yes. 

187. And that the cotton mills are more than 270 
. la number, that the capital invested in them it about 
rixteen millions, and that they employ, I think, 
•bout 400,000 people—l lakhs ?—Yes. 

138. Then you deal with the tea industry, and you 
•ay that us that industry about a million workpeople 
are employed ?—Yes. 

189. You say about 200.000 are emplo y ed in the 
mines, about a million in river, road, telegraph and 
teleplionc services, ;tl»out 141.000 in marine transport, 
and so on ?—Yes 

140. Having emphasised the impor ta nce and 
magnitude of these* great undertakings, you say the 
millions of workers employed in these great under¬ 
takings have their own peculiar problems, very 
different from those of their compatriots who are 
clamouring for political power ?—Yes. 

141. Arid you suggest that these workers, organ¬ 
ised in their trade unions, should be treated separately 
and apart from such political organisations as have 

-hem-built up in India ’—Yes 

142. That is vour general contention, is notit r— 
Yes. 

143. I am very interested in a hat you say about 
the Trade V nion Congress in India. I notice you 
say the Indian Trade l xuon Congress was founded by 
prominent politicians in 1920. with not even twenty 
Strong unions at their back, with a membership of 
100,000 of several million workers, and that they 
want the millennium ek dimt. which. 1 think, means at 
once ?—Yes. 

144 They want everything at once ?—Yes. 

145. Then you go on to say that destructive 
politics has become the cry of the bosses of these 
unions, and all sorts of people, from an aristocrat to 
a schoolmaster, are competing to capture this baby 
congress to use it as a tool to grind their political 
axes. You give as an example the " fantastic 
resolution " passed at Cawnpore at the Indian Trade 
Union Congress in November, the resolution for the 
boycott of the Simon Commission. You say that 
this was passed at The instance of prominent 
politicians having little or nothing to do with labour, 
and that your union assures every member of the 
Commission that not even one out of the hundred 
thousand industrial workers knows anything about 
the resolution or its purport ?—Yes, that is quite 
true. 

146. That is your • idea of the contract of the 

political heads of the Trade Union Congress. Then 
jwu go on to point out that under the Trade Union 
Act. which was passed, 1 think, in 1928 and came 
mtd operation, I believe, in June, 1927, only bona 
*!■>.. unirms which have submitted their rules 


to the registrar and which have been approved by 
the registra r can- be registered at all ?_Yo. 

147. .And that the Act provides ♦»»»♦ all such 

bona fide regis ter ed trade unions *hal| set forth the 
objects for which they have been formed, the purpose 
for which they have collected funds and the purposes 
to which those funds are to be applied, and that the 
registrar is to have facilities for the books * 

and accounts of the trade onions, sad fa mid* 
Case the tnuon must render to the ** g* « » — ■ a return 
of the member s hip and of the mnn«i^ 

with the organisation ?—Yes. 

148. The Trade Union Act. I ehmfc lays ft down, 

as you point out in your Memorandum, that the 
officials of a registered trade union must consist of 
at least fifty per cent, workers employed in the 
trade ?—-Yes. _ 

149! You say that in the Trade Union Congress 
no such rule or regulation applies ?—That is the fact. 

150. That is what you say, and when yon urge 
that the trade unions should be used as a, separate 
electorate for the purposes of securing r e p resen tation 
for organised workers, you say it is the registered 
trade unions which should be accepted as the unit ? 
—Yes. 

151. And not the Trade Union Congress ?—That 
is so. 

152. 1 notice you* say 00 page 180 that . 
a special sitting of the Trade Union Congress 
considered the re presentation of labour in the 
legislature and p rep a red a scheme by which the 
Congress would be treated as a special constituency ? 


— * j 

158. Like the Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

154. And that they should elect 12 members to 
the Legislative Assembly, and that the provincial 
Committees or federations should likewise be treated 
as special constituencies for the provincial councils, 
and should return 12 members in Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras, 8 in Bihar and Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, and 8 in the 
Central Provinces and Assam, these claims being 
based on the fact that the employers have 20 seats 
in the Central Legislature and 15, for example, in 
the Ifengal council: and you enumerate the employers 
organisations which have those seats ?—Yes. 

155. While you seem to agree it is right that 
labour should have representation as such, just as 
the employers through their organisations are 
directly repr es e n ted, you-think the proper, way. to. 
get that representation is not through the Trade 
Union Congress, but in each of the provinces through 
the registered trade union organisations. 1 think 
that is the position you are putting op, is not it ?— 
Yes. 

156 Coming to your recommendations, you deal 
first of all with local self-governing bodies ?—Yes. 

157. You regard them as a training ground for 
responsible government ?—Yes. 

158. You say they deal with sanitation, housing, 
pure foodstuffs, etc., and you say that for munici¬ 
palities. you strongly urge that there should be a 
lowering of the franchise qualification ?—Yea. 

159. Or if the franchise is not so lowered as to 
ensure the return of a number of labour mem bus, 
then vou sav vou ought to have some representation 
by nomination. 1 think that is what yon are asking 
for in the case of municipalities, is it not ?—Yes. but 
we do not want nomination ; we say that the f r a n c h i s e 
should be lowered, and that in municipal areas 
where election is not practicable members of unions 
should be nominated if such union exists, or in any 
case representatives of labour should be appointed. 

160. Let me just read it; • the union 

" strongly recommends that franchise be lowered 
" to a minimum in municipalities, in mill and 
" industrial areas, where elections are held or in the 

alternative special electorates for representation 
" of workers where there is no election an d adequ ate 
" number of 9 eats be earmarked for labour ii.ptmenta- 
" rives." Then you point out that on some of these 
municipal boards the whole of the seats are given to 
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the employers, and no consideration is Riven at all out tbe length and breadth of the country you will 
to the working classes and no representation is given find out that the labourers are quite ignorant people, 
to them and you think that is very unfair and ought thry do not understand what politics is and they do 
to be altered ?—Yes. not clamour for political power What they want 

181. When you come tq^ the provincial legislature is good housing, good sanitation, better wages and 
you suggest that at least six seats should be allotod death and other benefits. 

to rep resentatives oi labour in the Bengal legislative 188. That is to say tbe workers are leas concerned 
council, and that those should be elected by a special about the questions of high politics than they are 

electorate consisting of members on the register of about their own social conditions ?—Yea. 

trade unions registered in Bengal under the Indian 180. And you say that the politicians who use 

Trade Unions Act. So that what you are asking in the labour movement are not dealing with the s ocia l 
local self-government is that the franchise should conditions of the workers as they should, and there-* 
be reduced substantially and such arrangements fore you suggest in your Memorandum that there 
shall be made as will ensure labour representation should be set up bona fidt trade unions throughout 
on the municipal hoards. In the provincial council the country, consisting of men drawn from the ranks 
you say .that you should have the right to elect by of the workers themselves and registered on the 
a special electorate at least Six Them beW ?—Yes. basis of the 1 rade Unions Act, and that when you 
1 U‘J I would just like to ask you what you say have such a genuine representation of labour those 
nixmt the Trade Union Congress. You say that organisations ought to be used as an electorate for 
"It liamlles Moscow money ior legal defence of sending labour representatives to the provincial 
" Communist agents in India." What foundation council and to the municipal boards ?—Yes. Exactly 
have you m making that statement ?—Yes. h has so. 

been the fact. It was done m defending Mr. hpratt I7(> When we come to the Central Legislature 
in Bombay Court. We have also seen, when there you suggest that these labour unions should be 
was a strike, some of the Communist strike leaders allowed to send four members to the Legislative* 
here asking tbe Moscow people to send money. Assembly and one to the Council of State ?—Yea. 

Ilia. But have you seen in any official document 171. I think the Act only came into operation 
emanating from the 1 rade Union Congress that they alxiut eighteen months ago and 1 think it is true— 
have received cash from Moscow ?—Yes, sir. It is it, it not t —that a number of unions have applied for 
published in their statement of accounts for a (I illation, but because their rules do not comply with 

Ilia Wha£ documents have.you seen lliat in ?— the- requirements of the Act time has been taken to 
Will it lx- proper, sir. to mention the name of the bring them into harmony with those provisions t — 
gentlemen who received the money ' Yes. 

1-15. N*o, 1 do not want you to mention the name. 171! And that a number of these unions that yon 
1 only want to know whether this statement is well- have mentioned which have not vet become rcgis- 
founded ?—Ye*. During the lalwur strike in the dis* terrd are taking the necessary steps to Itecome 
tnct of Howrah which continued for about six month* registered organisations and comply with the require- 
or so. the strike leader askrd the Moscow people to ments of the llfcJfi Act ?—Yes. 

send money and tlw money was actually sent and l?a On the constitutional issue I notice you say 

received by him. The Government is aware of this that because you recommend the setting up of a 
fact, anti also of course the Uink which received sjwctal electorate for labour you do not suggest the 
instruction for the payment of money am! ]>aid the lowering of the franchise for the purpose of election- 
money. to the jirovincial council 5 —Yes 

lfMi You make some remarkable statements here 174. And in the cane of the Central Government 
alxiut the manner in which some of these organisations you suggest that thingsahouId.be left as they are, 
have liccn built up within a few days ; they grt except that the Viceroy’s council should contain 
together people who have nothing at all to do with three members drawn from the elected members of 
the working classes ?—Quite so, in some cases l*cople the Assembly ?—Yea. 

who hove nothing to-do-with- the working claww* - 176 LW St*+tkc<wa ; In your Memorandum, 

become leaders of labour movements in order to earn under the subject of Law' and Order, you say that 
cheap notoriety. There arr some lawyers and you are against reservation of laiw and Order and 
pleaders who actuallv do not get many clients and remark that the activities of the police " have 
want to grt their names advertised It is very easy created strong suspicions in workers' minds that 
to catch lwild of labourers ami to foment strikes and "the members of the police force took side* with 
thu- get the fomenters’ names advertised There "employers ..." f wish von just to explain 
is another class of jwoplr ill India whq, foment what- you mean when you say that the police took 
strikes tor political purposes In short. the la l miners sides with employers'—For example, during the 
arc l*uig exploited here by three classes of people. Lillnah strike and the Howrea jute null strike, it has 
namely the politician, the lawyer and the Geneva- been found that the police took sides with the 
going class, by which I mean that some think that capitalists and took instructions from them in 
by assfxiatmg with labour movement* and Trade shooting workers. 

Union Congress they will have the chance of 17R Why should the police take sides ? All they 

l>cing recommended by the Congress and selected have to do is to ensure the proper keeping oi law and 
as a delegate for the International Labour Conference order '—It is the general conviction of the labourers 
at Geneva. This means a tnp to Europe at Govern- as a w hole that the police took sides with the 
ment cost and excellent personal advertisement for capitalists and did injustice to the cause of the 
the delegate. This, in my opinion. isthec?Tief attrac- labourers by illegal arrest and harassing prosecution 
tion of the Congress and objective of many who of strikers. 

patronise the Congress. 177 Can you pve me an instance how they did 

187. You say somewhere in vour Memorandum injustice ? I do not see how the police can take 

that some of these organisations spring up like sides ; —Instead of trying to restore peace and order 
mushrooms in the night, and having formed a nominal they all of a sudden gave orders for firing in Hainan- 
trade union they then affiliate to the Congress and gachi dunng tbe strike of railway workmen at 
apply to the Government through the Trade Union Lilloah six months ago. 

Congress to nominate a man to represent them at the 178. Presumably there was some reason for doing 
Geneva Conference?—Yes, sir. For instance when that. Tbe job of the police is to keep law and order.— 
it was decided to start the Trade Union Congress, It is expected that the police should take such 
the OTganisers sent letters to different parts of India, measures as would ensure peace during strikes and 
asking their friends to start labour unions with as would settle the disputes, but instead of A«ng so 
different names. It is very easy to start these it is believed by labourers as a whole that the police 
unions because they do not require any registration took side with the capitalists and did such things 
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170. I do not like to pm it. In England it is 
always am rood that the job at the pobee in labour 
disputes is merely to pruervc. law aad order. If 
people are destroying houses or shops the police 
oooe forward; otherwise they -have nothing to do 
with industrial disputes. What 1 want to know is 
how you think you can guard against this danger 
by keeping the police under the control of a respon¬ 
sible minister ?—If the department of Law and 
Order were under a minister, we might easily approach 
him and tell him "** Well, sir, if your police harass or 
M terrorise the labourers in their difficulty we will 
" pass a vote of censure against you.'* 

180. Major Attlee : Are you worker s very much 
in the hands of the money lenders ?—Yes, sir, we are. 
The ordinar y rat e of int e rest is as much as two annas 
per rufx-e per month. The Afghan moneylenders 
come here and exploit our labourers. 

181. Have you tried to start co-operative societies 
at all among yourselves ?—We are trying to organise 
a co-o;>erative credit society within the area of our 
union. 

182. Since when ?—We do not get any backing 
from the Government. 

IBS. Why do you want any backing from Govern¬ 
ment ? It is a co-operative body and you yourselves 
can organise it. 1 do not quite see why your workers 
should he in the hands of the moneylender* ?— 
Because they are not educated, and besides that they 
are getting s m all wages. The amount they get as 
their wagerf it very small and they can hardly afford 
to educate their children, and that is why they arc 
compelled to live in a very bad condition. As 
regards labourers working in mines, they axe very 
ignorant and the capitalists treat them in such a way 
that they are given to drinking. 

184. There are jute workers there ?—Yes. 

185. They do as a matter of fact somehow save 
money and send the savings home. There must be 
some who save money. Why can you not manage 
to run a co-operative society ?—These people are 
illiterate and the idea of co-operative society is not 
fully developed in India. 

lBfl. You are trying to get them ?—We shall try 
to do it Unless some education is given to the 
labourers, it is difficult to convince them of anything 

new. 

187. but the farmers are managing it. Co¬ 
operative societies are spread very largely in the 
rural areas among the agriculturalists ?—But the 
condition of agriculturalists is somewhat better than 
that of the labourers. 

188. 1 should think that where you have got 
people in a mass you could get these things more 
easily than when you have got people spread in 
villages 5 

Sir Sankaran A air ; The agriculturalists are given 
greater facilities. 

188 Lord Burnham : Do you know any industry 
except agriculture where there has been any co¬ 
operative society ?■—No. I am not aware of it excepting 
in isolated cases. 

A rthur Froom . There are some in the railway ; 
for instance, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

190. Lord Burnham : In Bengal ?—No, not in 
Bengal excepting perhaps a railway. 

191. Major Attlee : How often does your union 
meet ?—It mectayjdmost every month. 

192. You have Biscossiqps and so on ?—Yes. We 
regularly convene meetings, where discussions take 
plica and we also keep records of the proceedings. 

> 198. Do your members take any intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the union ?—Yes. 

; 194. Do you think they will be intelligent enough 
Woe the vote if they get it ?—Undo the present 
d w»m st ances the un\on does not think it possible 
a* even if the franchise be exte n ded , the members 
gfe b e able to rme their franchise p ro p e rly and with 
Nrti on in res pec t of the p ro vin cial council and the 
Ctotrml Legislature. 

»95. But von suguest the formation of special 


on the council should no longer be nominated to 
r e pr esen t the trade unions. Do you not rnmn that 
the re pr ese ntative should be elected by the members 
of the union ?—Yea. 

198. Nominated by Government ?—No. What we 
have suggested is that the representatives should be 
elected by the office bearers of the unions. The 
office bearers of all the unions registered under the 
Trades Union Act will form a constituency aad they 
will elect the candidates for the Aeeembty. 

197. That is a very restricted franchise ?—-Yea. 
The unions will elect members to the prov i n cia l 
council and members of the executive committee of 
the unions and thoee office bearers will in their turn 
elect four members to the Assembly and one to the 
Council of State. That is what we have, stated. 

—The office bearers are elected in the general annual 
meeting. 

199. Where does it take _ place ?—^ public 
announcement is made one month before. Some¬ 
times it is declared by notification and sometimes by 
heat of drums. The meeting is held and the president 
and other office bearers are elected. 

200. How ? It is by show of hands ?—Yea. 

201. Your suggestion is that there should be a 
primary election by show of hands of the office 
bearers of the union and these officers have to choose 
their representatives ?—Yes. 

202. You have only nine registered trade unions ? 
—Ye*. 

203. How£many office bearers are there in each 
union ?—About ten. 

204. That will give a constituency of 00. It is 
very small ?—Yes. 

205. 11 is putting very* much power in the hands 
of these people, is i* not ?—1 think there are at 
present nine unions. Later on if you say that all 
the registered tTadc unions will have right to vote 
ami elect their own men to the council, then there 
will Ik* 100 unions registered under the Act. 

2llli. I want to know whether you are putting 
forward a sound proposition. A union with ten 
members will lie in the same position as a union 
with 1.000 members with regard to the vote ?—Yea. 
The ordinary members have got vague ideas of 
politics and things of that sort. The office beams 
have got some sort of education. That -is why we 
-re comm end that the -o ffi c e he a rer s-s hould .jc xrrr i sr 
the vote lor election of members of Central Legis¬ 
latures 

207. Sir Arthur Froom : How many members arc 
there in your umnu ?—1.BH0. 

208 What is the subscription ?—One rupee per 
annum per head. 

209. 1)0 they all pay ?—Yes. 

210 So vour income is Rsl.600 a year ?—Yes. 

211. Supposing a member does not pay. Have 
you had any instance of your members not paying ? 
—No. They never refuse to pay excepting in very 
special cases. 

212. What position do you hold in the railway ?— 

I work in a commercial body in Calcutta.^ 

213 You are a clerk in Calcutta ?—Yes. I am 
the vice-president of the union. 

214 And the rest of the gentlemen ?—Messrs. 
Sur and Kurrni are carpenters in the railway work¬ 
shop. Mr. Sur is the secretary of the union. Mr. 
Lata fat Hossain. M.L.C., is also a vice-president. 
He is a habu in a jute mill, that is the assistant in 
charge of the labourers. 

215. Is there any other union in the Easton 
Bengal Rail wav ?—There is the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way Employees’ Association. Our union represents 
the workers in the workshop and the other represents 
the clerks of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In our 
union we have got two outsider*, namely myself and 
our president, Mr. Roy Chaodhun.. The other* are 
all actual worker*. 

216. Do you know whether there is any union in 
thr East Indian Railway )—No. I am not aware. 

■ .i» l.illnah 
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217. Do you know the size of that union ?—No. 

218. Sir Abdelkmm Gkmiuavi : You referred to 
the Kabul and Afghan moheylenders. Are the local 
moneylenders so bad as the others ? Do they charge 
high interest ?—The Afghan moneylenders take more 
interest'than the local moneylenders 

219. Wfcat is the rate of interest generally?— 
Two annas per month per rupee. 

220. Mr. Travers : Do the remarks of yours in 
this- Memorandum refer to other workers, besides 
your own union, the general remarks about the 
condition of workers ?—Yes. 

221. You say in your Memorandum. " There is no 
" such thine in this country as death or sick benefit " ? 
—Yes. there is no such tiling 

lalxiurers of a Tea garden get lull pay when they are 
ill r —I am not aware of it. 

22J1. They do. and they also gel tier medical 
attendance aiul a paid attendant r- 1 am not aware 
of it. 


Workmen s Union. . [Co mtim tm i. 


224. Do you know on a tea garden advances are 
made by the manager to the labourer for marriage, 
for purchase of cattle and so on, free of any interest ? 
You are not aware of this ?—We have ndt heard 
anything like that. 

225. Therefore the statement that you say that 

no such thing exists in this country is not quite 
true i On the tea garden it is so ; they get the sick* 
pay i —We do not know that. There is no labour 
union in the tea gardens to keep us informed about 
these benefits. 1 

226. Now. one remark al*out vour labour repre¬ 
sentative. Would you be prepared, where there are 
no labour unions, to accept nomination for labour 
representatives on the Bengal Legislative Council ? 
For instance, in the tea industry there are no l a l * t u r 
unions anti the only method of representing them 
would be by nomination. Are you prepared to 
accept that t— No, sir 
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Memorandum submitted by the Country League. 


The Country League. The Country League was 
initiated eighteen months ago and formally issued 
its Manifesto teopy of which is attached*) in June, 
IB2H. It consists of 100 members, drawn from the 
Landed Aristocracy, and prominent Industrialists. 
It is Don-sectarian and nan-racial, and is an All- 
India body with provincial branches. Its member¬ 
ship far the present is strictly limited. It has been 
formed with the object (1) of placing the views of 
these classes on the political development of India 
before your Commissiomond (2) of securing for these 
classes greater political representation. The com¬ 
plete objects of the League are below. There have 
been in existence fnr many years Provincial Associa¬ 
tions representing the 1-anded Classes, but there has 
been-no All-India connection between such Associa¬ 
tions, nor have they tieen able to adjust themselves 
to changed political conditions. 


Objects ;— 

(1} To safeguard the interests of its members, 
in the betterment and protection of their 
Landed, Commercial, Industrial and Agri¬ 
cultural possession*. 

(2) To ventilate and focus the opinion of the 

League 

% by representation to Government, both 
Central and Provincial, 

Hy r e p r es e ntation in tje legislatures, 
bv propaganda in the press, and by 
other means, 

(3) To “assist the Political Progress of India, by- 

working constitutionally for such changes 
as may be necessary, and for the advance¬ 
ment of India to the goal of self-govern¬ 
ment within the British Empire. 

(4) To select, train and assist Political Candi¬ 

dates. and party Agents. 

(5) To support approved Associations 

(A) To promote the formation of Kurul and 
District Associations. 

(7) In safeguarding Minorities and promoting 

the welfare of the People, to work for the 
replacement of communal mistrust—by 
mutual confidence and communal good¬ 
will. —-- - - - 

(8) To assist fulfilment of the need for a Com¬ 

mon Language and Common Script for 
the whole of India-—without which ” A 
Nation " cannot be formed. 

India's Final Goal. Our members are m complete 
accord that the final goal of Indian Political Ih-vciop- 
ment is the realisation of Self-Government as an 
integral part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. We can visualise no future for India that 
does not maintain a close connection with the British 
Empire, and that does not make provision for a 
Federation of Indian States and British India. In 
so tar a*- British India is concerned we do not. how¬ 
ever. < fimmit ourselves at this stage to the definite 
assert inn that Self-Government in India must 
necessarily be of the responsible type of the British 
Constitution, and it is.more than probable that the 
eventual Constitution evolved for India will vary 
considerably f^m the. British model. There is. 
however, no denying the fact that the past close 
relations between Great Britain and India has 
implanted in Indians a desire for a Constitution 
based on British traditions, and that this should be 
of a responsible character. That being the case, we 
agree that this form of Government should, in the 
first instance, be given the fullest possible trial. 

Local Self-Government. The training ground for 
the electorates as wellas for the individual is primarily 
to be found in the work of Local Self-Governing 
bodies. The liberal p ow ers which have, under the 
Reforms, been granted to these bodies should be 
Sontinurd and extended, and the franchise for them 


should be enlarged. It will be necessary for some 
time to come that the activities and work of these 
bodies should be watched over and controlled hy 
higher authorities, which might well take the form 
of Local Self-Government boards. These boards 
should have adequate powers to take over these 
bodies, should maladministration necessitate such 
action. There will always be necessity for. the 
careful auditing of funds m their charge, and steps 
should be taken to bring home to the members of 
such bodies their financial responsibilities, by the 
introduction of a system of surcharge based on the 
British model. 

our memliers in each province, who have a particular 
knowledge of the conditions peculiar to their pro¬ 
vince. and whose views will be pat forward*itl oral 
evidence, we favour a grant of full responsible 
Government to the provinces. We are, however, 
anxious that the undoubted risks accompanying such 
transfer of power should be mininuxed in so far as 
is, in our opinion, practical, and consider that, for 
the present, it would be wise to place the vital 
portion of Law and Order, that is, the maintenance 
of Armed (or Military) Police, tlie Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, and Dacoity Department, under 
the Central Government. We also think it necessary 
to make such provisions as may be required to give 
contentment to the British element, which, we believe, 
must be maintained, under the changes in Govern¬ 
ment hereby proposed. We therefore propose, should 
the transfer of Rower herein recommended be agreed 
to, that it should he made subject to the following 
safeguards : 

(1) The Establishment of Second Chambers ; 

(2) All Bills passed by the Ikovincial Legisla¬ 

tures shall require the assent of the 
Govrrnor-Gcneral in Council: 

(3) That existing instructions to the Governor- 

(General and Governors regarding legisla¬ 
tion discriminating against any particular 
section or interest should be continued, 
and supplemented by Statutory safe¬ 
guards. 

Ministry. The^ Executive Council should be 
abolished, and rrplacecF~by a 'Ministry'chosen from 
elected representatives. The power which a Governor 
now has to administer Transferred Subjects in the 
event of failure to form a Ministry, would need to 
lie retained. 

Franchise. \Yc d«» n»>t at present recommend any 
widening of the franchise. The Education of the 
existing electorate in onr opinion requires furtlier 
time liefore any increase is justifiable. Wc, how¬ 
ever. recommend a complete examination of the 
composition of Legislative Councils, and Council of 
State, with a view to ensuring adequate proportionate 
representation for the various interests in the pro¬ 
vince. Wc are strongly of the opinion that Landed 
Interests and Commerce and Industry should be 
given increased representation. To-day the repre¬ 
sentation of these Interests in the various Legislatures 


is :— 

Council of State. 

Total Seats .. . • 

Landholders -• Nil 

Commerce and Industry' .. 3 

Legislative Assembly. 

Total Seats - • 

Landholders - • 7 

Commerce and Industry - - 3 


Madras. 

Total Seats 

Landholders - - 

Commerce and Industry fi 

t»-.. 1 


m. - 
" • v 
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Bombay. 

Total Seats .Ill 

Landholders S 

Commerce and Industry .. 8 

Bengal. * 

Total Seats .14*^ 

Landholders .. 5 

Commerce and Industry 15 

United Provincas. 

Total Seats .- 123 

Landholders 6 

Commerce and Industry . . 8 

Punjab 

- Total Se ats . ttt 

Landholders 4 

C omnierce and Industry .. 2 

Bthuf anil IJrti&a. 

Total Seats .. . 1«* 

Landholders * 5 

Commerce and Industry 1] 

Planters I > .. 3 

Mining lj 

Centred Provinces. 

Total Seats .. 7l> 

I landholders .. 2 

Commerce and Industry 11 „ 

Mining 1J * * " 

Assam. 

Total SeaV* . 53 

Landholders .. Nil 

Commerce and Industry' ll 

Planters 5 J " ' 

//firms. 

Total Suits .. 103 

Landholders .. .. Nil 

Commerce and Industry . . 6 

ALL-INDIA. 

Total Seats 1067 

Landholders JW 

Commerce and Industry . 57. _ 


Wr further strongly reionimeml a larger proper 
t’ou.ite representation lor Agricultural. Ex-Military, 
and labour interests, and the 1 >rprrssed Classes. 

Centra! Lcgulatun We are generally of opinion 
that it is difficult t«> make anv gieat advance in the 
Central Government until we are assured that thr 
further transfer of power in the provinces has 
justified itself. We are of opinion that the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly was wrongly constituted in the first 
instance, ancl that the existing system of direct 
election has not ensured that sense of responsibility 
between a member and his constituents This is in 
the main due to physical difficulties which could not 
he overcome without unduly enlarging the member¬ 
ship of the Central Legislature, which we cannot 
recommend at the present stage of development. 
We therefore favour a system of indirect election by 
Provincial Legislatures, and duly formed and 
accredited Associations representing different 
sectional interests. 

The Viceroy's Executive Council. We are of opinion 
that no change in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
is desirable at the moment, bat it appears to us that 
the system of selecting the Indian members of the 
Council justifies examination. For instance, the 
existing members of the Viceroy’s Council to-day 
does not include any member of the Indian Aristo¬ 
cracy. and we have known instances when of late 
certain individuals were quite unfit Car such a 
responsible position. In all cases we contend that 


such appointments should be made from the best 
material available of any race dr creed. - 

General Considerations. I fWftia's political develop¬ 
ment is to pr ogr es s along -sound lines, without 
undue risk of breakdown, we are strongly of the 
opinion that whatever changes are made in the 
Indian Constitution.- it is essential to provide for the 
continuity of tradition and authority. The old . 
order and the new must be reasonably blended, •and 
we particularly direct the attention of your Com¬ 
mission to this point. It must be remembered that 
a large number of those individuals who have been in v 
the past natural leaders have, for reasons which we need 
not enter into here, failed to adjust themselves to the 
changed system ol Government and they should be 
given every opportunity to take that share m 
Government which their contemporaries have in 
England. 

Mm or i ttes. All 'those who desire to see and 
encourage Indian political development must regret 
communal and sectarian dissension!* which are such 
an obstacle to rapid progress We are convinced 
that these dissensions are largely due to the fear 
of minorities that their interests will not lie adequately 
safeguarded under h democratic form of Government. 

It is the primary duty of all Governments to see that 
the legitimate interests of minorities are not trampled 
underfoot, and we trust that a purely Indian Govern¬ 
ment would he no less careful of minority interests 
than any other national Government. As far as we 
are concerned, we strongly recommend the provision 
of Statutory safeguards for all such interests, and 
we have no objection to these taking such form as 
minorities themselves may desire, provided always, 
that the interests of the majority are not impinged 
upon, and that the national interests arc not unduly 
nuI >ord mated. 

Cnttlro] of the British Parliament. The Government 
of India Act already allows scope for the relaxation 
of the powers of the Secretary of State for India, 
and evidence of such relaxation is forthcoming in 
the convention which has been established regarding 
fiscal matters. Further conventions on similar fines 
might be built up. but otherwise we do not. for the 
moment, suggest any alterations to the existing Act, 
other than those necessitated by the grant of 
Responsible Government to the Provinces. 

Education. In our opinion the immediate need 
of the moment is a progressive policy in the training 
n{ Indians to fit them for the public service of India, 
and for training for the defence forces of India. We 
consider immediate steps should be taken to improve 
and increase educational facilities lor tins purpose. 

Further, we are of upinion that much greater 
attention must tie paid to Commercial and Technical 
Training. At the moment the very fact that a 
University Degree is required l»efore entrance into 
the Government service, has led to the l'Diversity 
literary degree tiring considered as the goal of ail 
education. This particular qualification for Govern¬ 
ment service should be done away with, and the 
Government Examination should he made a suffici¬ 
ently high standard without this. 

The obstacles which have to be surmounted in the 
introduction of a satisfactory system of primary’ 
education are considerable. The provision of 
teachers, even on the totally inadequate salary now 
paid, is beyond the resources of Provincial Revenues 
Steps must, however, be taken to surmount this 
obstacle, even at the cost of increased taxation. 
Our experience leads us to believe that a more rapid 
growth of primary education can only be secured by 
compulsion, and this will have to be carried out' 
area by area. We fully realise, however, that the 
conservative customs of the country will make the 
task of School Inspectors called upon to inquire 
about the abemcr. of children one of extreme deticaqy. 

Finally, we think it is convenient to summarise 
our recommendations. 
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The Country Lxagux. 


[Ctmhmtsd- 


SrMMAXY. 

1. Responsible Self-Government as an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
should be given the fullest possible trial. 

•J. Powers already granted to Local Self-Governing 
Bodies should lie continued and extended, and .the 
franchise for them should tie enlarged. Higher 
control by L.oca] Self-Government Boards : and 
financial safeguards, eg . a system of surcharge 
based on the British model should be introduced. 

.3. Full Responsible Government should he granted 
to the ITovmces. except the vital portions of Law 
and Order, with these safeguards :— 

(1) The Establishment of Second Chandlers 
1*2 1 Governor-General in Council's assent to all 
Bills passed >y Provincial 1-egislatures 
CL Existing safeguards against LegislalTbiiHis” 
cmniiiuting against any particular section 
or interest, should be supplemented by 
Statutory safeguards. 

4 ‘Ihe Executive Council should 1 h- abolished, 
anti should be replaced by a Ministry chosen from 
elected representatives. The existing power of a 
Governor to administer Transferred Subjects in the 
event of failure to form a Ministry should be retained 
S. A complete examination of the composition of 
Legislative Councils and Council of State should be 
made with the object of ensuring adequate repre¬ 
sentation (or the various interests of the country, 
and Jbe Landed Interests, Commerce and Industry. 
Agn/tilture. Ex-Military'. Lalxiur. and Depressed 
Classes should l>c given increased represcnt.it ion 
In place of existing direct election of mrmlxrrs 
to the Legislative Assembly, there should lie a 
system of indirect election by JYovmual Legis¬ 
latures and accredited Associations representing 
different sectional interests 

(i. Appointments to the H.E. The Viceroy's 
Executive Council should I*e made from the liest 
material available of any race or creed 

7. Then- should be a reasonable blending of the 


old order of Indian Ruling authority and tradition 
with the new order which has been brought into 
being by the changes in the political constitution. 

H It is the primary duty of all Governments to 
see that the legitimate interests of Minorities are not 
trampled under foot, and Statutory safeguards 
should be provided for the interests of Minorities, in 
such form as the Minorities themsetvea may desire,' 
subject to the noo-suhordination of the majority 
and the national interests. 

U Further conventions on similar lines to the 
relaxation of the powers of the Secretary of State 
regarding fiscal matters, should he built up. 

1 U There should be no alterations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. other than those necessitated by 
the grant of Responsible Government to the 
Provinces. 

H A p r og re s sive jiobcy in the Training of Indians 
to tit them for the public Servicr of India, should lx* 
earned out by means of improved anti increased 
educational facilities for Technical ami Commercial 
training 

1 S' In order to avoid the results of a I’niversity 
Degree iiemg considered the goal of* all education, 
this particular qualification for Government Service 
should tie abolished, and the Government Entrance 
Examination of a sufficiently high standard should 
lie maintained. 

13 The obstacles in the way of the introduction * 
of a satisfactory system of primary education must 
lx* surmounted, and rapid growth of primary educa¬ 
tion should be secured by compulsion, area hy 
area 

Oral IivuUnce. The names of those Founders or 
Members whp will tic prepared to give oral Evidence 
on Provincial and All-India questions, on behalf of 
the League, will be notified on the arrival of the 
Commission at Bombay. We trust that as a result 
of the labours of the Commission. India will advance 
creditably and prosjterously along the political high¬ 
way towards the final goal of Self-Government within 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Marwari Association. 

The Marwan Association which is the oldest and It should also he the duty of these officials to 
the premier representative organisation of the invite each joint Hindu family firm whose name 
Marwari communin', representing all the various appears in any list to nominate an elector on its 

interests, political, commercial, economic, social, etc., behalf and on receipt of the nomination, to include 

of that community, and is recognised by Government * the name in the roll, as is done by the Returning 
as such, begs to submit the following memorandum Officers of special commerce and industry roo¬ 
fer the consideration of the Indian Statutory Com- stituencies when preparing their rolls. The 

mission. The Association counts among its members Association believes it will serve as an encouragement 

almost all the leading mercantile firms of the Marwari to electors to take an increasing interest in the 

community in Calcutta, ami as these firms have elections. 

branches in various parts of the country, the Amo- (fc) Methods of election—The existing method of 
ciation may he regarded as an All India organisation, direct election should he allowed to remain unaltered. 

The Association is a special commerce and industry but- the class or communal electorates should he 

constituency of the Bengal Legislative Council and. atiohshed in favour of mixed or ioint electorates. 


as such, returns one mcnilirr t** that l»ody^— It who 
returns <»ne memlier tu the legislative Assembly 
in rotation with Two other Indian public bodies. 

The Association lias always held the view that the 
best form of Government for India from the point 
of view of her safety from external aggression as well 
as from that of her progress and develop¬ 
ment in all directions, will be the form 
that obtains in the British Dominions and 
iJommion status ought therefore to be her final 
goal of constitutional development. The Association 
welcomed the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme 
as a step towards raising India to that status, and. 
having wutclird with care and interest the working 
of the scheme, has conic to tl»c conclusion that another 
step forward ought to !*• taken without delay. The 
Association (hies not think licit India is in n position 
to undertake the duties and responsibilities of equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth im¬ 
mediately. She must attain to that position by 
gradual stages of development. In dealing with the 
subjects mentioned in the note issued by the Secre¬ 
taries to the Commission, the Association has 
endeavoured to keep this principle in view. 

1. (u) Has i.\ *i/ /• ranch i.<ir• Should remain as at 
present, but in view of the opinion expressed in 
answer to 1 lb) that communal electorates should lie 
alxilislied. the difference in the qualifications of 
Hindu and Muhammadan voters, wlicrcvcr it exists, 
should l>c done away w*ith. The Association is also 
of the opinion that punishment for any offence not 
involving moral turpitude should not be a dis¬ 
qualification 

In this connection the Association also desires to 
state that greater care should 1 h* taken to prejiarc 
the electoral rolls to enable every person qualified to 
vote to exercise l«s franchise. Jxi lar as the Asso¬ 
ciation is aware, rolls are at present prepared on the 
Inims o! official records showing the amount of taxes 
ami ccsscs paid i*\ each |«erson in a constituency. 
But such records of the Income lax JApartment 
bong contuicntial and unavailable, income tax 
payers qualified to vote are expected to apply for the 
enrolment of their names with a certificate from the 
Income lax authorities bearing testimony to their 
qualification. The general public has not vet learnt 
to take such keen interest in the elections as to take 
the trouble of cuing up to the Income Tax authorities 
for such a certificate. Moreover, there arc many 
among the income tax payers who neither know 
English nor anything of the electoral rules and 
regulations, and even those among them who would 
lain have their names enrolled in the electoral rolls, 
cannot apply in consequence. The result is that the 
electoral rolls are always incomplete. In the opinion 
' of the Association the Income Tax Department 
should be required to supply Government with 
separate lists of names of income tax payers qualified 
to vote at the elections of the Council of State, the 
Legislative Assembly and the provincial legislatures 
without mentioning the amount of tax paid by each 
individual, and the lists should be forwarded by 
Government to the officials charged with the duty of 
preparing the rolls with instructions to enrol the 
names as electors. 


The sy^fetiV «»F'represent at ion by class or community 
is bud in principle-, and injurious to the best interests 
of the country, as it hinders the growth of the spirit 
of nationalism and leads to communal narrowness 
and troubles. 

(r j Alt thuds uheteby particular interests may obtain 
■adequate re presentation. —As regards the representa¬ 
tion of annmunuf interests, the Association is not 
aware that there are communities whore interests 
cannot be represented through the general mixed 
electorates und require or deserve r e prese n tation 
through separate communal electorates. There are, 
however, important minorities which cannot be 
expected to obtain representation through the 
general constituencies and require therefore to be. 
.specially dealt with. In plural member constituencies 
seals should lie earmarked for such minorities, and 
single member constituencies containing this.element 
should be converted into fdural member constituencies 
for the purpose. By way of instance, the case of the 
Marwari community may lie cited. The Marwari* 
arc a commercial jx-opk- ha\ ing a very large portion 
of tlie trade of the country, Ixith inland and foreign, 
in their hands. They have also invested tlicir capital 
very largely in industries and landed and house 
properties, and own jute mills, cotton mills, flour 
mills, oil mills, jute presses, cotton ginning factories, 
coal mines, mica mines, etc., in all parts of the 
country. They also hold a large percentage of the 
shares in industrial concerns both under European 
and Indian management. In short, they have very 
large stakes m the country, hut Ivmg scattered ail 
over the country, they are in a minority 
everywhere and. in the alwenre of any special 
provision, labour under the disadvantages of 
non-rejTCsentation or inadequate representation on 
the legislatures am! local self-governing bodies. 
Their traditions, their custom* and their methods 
of bnsinr*- |•emg not identical with those oi tin* other 
communities, their interests and their needs and 
requirements cannot l»e understood, much less 
rrjiresented. by nieniln.*rs of other communities and 
a* a sjxxial provision to give them representation, 
scats should le earmarked for them both in the 
Central and 1 Ynvincial legislatures and in other 
local srlf-govcmmc and representative bodies. The 
.Marwaris in Bengal should have at least two seats 
on the Legislative Assembly and four cm the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Bengal. 

The provision that haa lieen made under the 
existing law lor the representation of the economic 
interests of the country is extremely inadequate. 
The system of securing thr representation of Indian 
commercial interests through some important public 
bodies representing such interests is undoubtedly 
good and should be allowed to continue, but trie 
measure of representation which economic interests 
obtain thereby is meagre and far less than com¬ 
mensurate with their needs and importance. Under 
the existing system, this Association is allowed to 
return only one member to the Bengal Legislative 
Council aiid is bracketed together with two other 
public bodies to return one member to the Legislative 
Assembly m rotation. It is unnecessary to stress the 
fact that thi? representation is quite inadequate. 
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The Association ought to be allowed to elect at least 
two members to the Penpal Legislative Council 
and one to the Assembly at every general election. 

As regards suetaJ interests, the Association is of 
opuuon that instead of providing for the representa¬ 
tion thereof, it should be ex pres s ly laid down that 
the legislatures shall not discuss, legislate upon or 
otherwise interfere with the social or religious customs.' 
practices or rites of any community. Social interests 
should always be left to take care of themselves. 
The increasing tendency on the part of the Central 
legislature to undertake social legislation is un¬ 
fortunate. Such legislation is often passed by means 
of the votes of men who belong to social groups of 
different types and whose votes are therefore not 
always prompted by a sympathetic understanding 
—of—the ■»ippfMT»/t ahuacg which the legisla tion is 
intended to correct. Besides, this inevitably results 
in the weakening of initiative jn the social group 
concerned. 

(if) The relationship between the representatives and 
constituents should be very dose and friendly, but it 
is not so at present, because in the interior of the 
co u ntry, the constituencies art mostly very large 
In area which often makes it impossible tor candidates 
or representatives to come ra contact with the 
electors. In order that candidates may- meet and 
address their constituents and the*latter may 
exercise their votes intelligently, the constituencies 
should be reduced in size. There should also be a 
convention for representatives to meet and address 
their constituents after each session of the legis¬ 
latures to render an account of their work and 
enlighten the electors on the future needs of the 
country. This will not only make the relationship 
between the representatives and electors as dose and 
friendly as it ought to be. but will also help towards 
the growth of parties and informed public opinion. 
But it wilt necessarily result in an increase in the 
numerical strrngth of the legislatures and involve 
larger expenditure on account of payments made to 
members. But the Association is not in favour of 
increasing such expenditure and would suggest a 
reduction in the present scale of allowances. 

(e) The growth of parties. Parties should grow on 
de finite p r incip l es in the Central and Provincial 
l e gisla tive bodies. In local self-governing bodies on 
the other ha nd, formation of parties on political lines 
Should be avoided Rival ptamvof local improvement 
might provide opposed platforms. 

(/) The growth of informed public opinion .— 
Informed public opinion does not exist except in 
isolated areas. The general condition is one of 
backwardness. The problem is Ivnind up with 
the growth of literacy. Unless a higher percentage 
of Literacy is achieved progress in this direction must 
be slow. 

(g) Nomination. —Elected bodies should haw a 
dear majority of elected members. The object of 
nomination of officials should be only to give the 
elected members the benefit of official experience 
and the number of nominated officials should there¬ 
fore be as small as possible. As regards non-officials, 
the object of their nomination should only be to 
secure the representation of interests which may 
have failed to obtain repr es entation by election. 
But in forming constituencies, care should be taken 
to avoid the possibility of any interest faihng to 
obtain representation by election. This can be 
possible only if it is ascertained beforehand how 
many interests there are in the country that require 
representation and the numerical strength of the 
elected bodies is fixed accordingly. 

I. (a) and (6) Suitability of existing areas. —The 
Associ a ti on does not think that in size the existing 
areas are un w ritab le for the growth of representative 
mrhtntir—, either local self-governing or provincial. 
Though it believes that smaller areas would be more 
suitable for legislative and administrative purposes 
And helnful to the growth of self-governing institutions 


and to the extension of edu:.»r;.»r. in citizenship, the 
Association fears that smsl .t r .irr.i- for administrative 
purposes will involve larg* x;<ri ; .;:ture and dors not 
therefore recommend an> '•■'l.^tion in the size of 
the existing areas. As r.-- the division of the 
existing Provinces, the Association considers that 
for obvious reasons it should !<■ made on linguistic 
basis. 

8. (a) (AJ (c) (4) and (e) !-<<. ul seif governing bodies. — 

The cotutitatian and functions af District Boards,. 
Municipalities, Local Boards and' Village Unions 
should remain m they are. 

majority and elected non-official Chairmen. Oithh 
of the Provincial Government should not have any 
power of interference, but as a safeguard against 
mismanagement of affairs, there must be some p ower 
of control in the Ministry of Local Self-Government. 

As regards finance, the law should ~iay- down a ~ 
maximum rate of local rates and taxes, but the levying 
and altering thereof should not be subject .to Govern¬ 
ment approval unices 4t is proposed |o exceed the 
maximum! Within that limit the local bodies 
should have a free hand over their budgets, though 
indeed Government should have the right to interfere 
in cases of grave neglect of duty or mismanagement 
of affairs. In regard to the ap p oi ntmen t of their 
officers, the local self-g ov erning bodies should be 
wholly independent of the Go v ern m ent. 

4. (s) end (6) Provincial Governments. —Dyarchy 
has failed pertly because of the inherent defects of 
the system and partly because of the unfavourable 
atmosphere in which it had to be worked. The 
increased strength of the Governor's Cabinet has 
meant increased expenditure also. On the other 
hand, the two halves of the Cabinet have not in the 
various provinces worked with that amount of 
co-operation which would cither justify the extra 
expenditure or secure public confidence in the 
constitution. Circumstances have often arisen which 
cast strong doubts on the reality of the status of 
Ministers as equals of Executive Councillors. The 
unsatisfactory allocation of funds to the transferred 
departments has been widely criticised. There is a 
deeply rooted belief that ministers have not received 
the proper amount of co-operation from their 
European subordinates. 

The powers given to the Secretaries of departments 
are considered to be so large as to take away from the 
position and prestige of^the Ministers. The practical 
obligation on the part of MinTsteWTu “support 
Government measures to which the elected members 
of the Council might be opposed adds to the unpopu¬ 
larity* of the institution. The Minister's responsi¬ 
bility- to the legislature is constantly overshadowed 
by his responsibility to the Government Above all. 
the institution of the Reforms has ■ not meant a 
visible rise in the happiness and welfare of the people. 
The first and strongest impression it leaves upon the 
public is that it has the disadvantages of an expensive 
machinery without any corresponding advantages. 
For these reasons the Association considers that 
dyarchy should be replaced by provincial autonomy. 
The Executive Councils should be abolished and all 
the departments of administration except Law and 
Order should be placed in charge of Ministers, the 
leader of the party m power in the Council being 
appointed by the Governor as Chief Minister with 
power to choose his colleagues from amongst the 
elected members and form the Ministry The non- 
ofacial Ministers should work on the principle of 
joint responsibility. 

As regards Law and Order, the Asso c ia tion is of 
opinion that it should be placed in charge of a* 
official to be nominated tor the Governor as a Minister 
who will not be removable by the legislature. Thn __ 
Association considers that there should be a ow 
tinuity of policy in the Administration of tins depnr 
ment; but this will not be possible under aMimsh 
removable by the legislature. Tbn qnsst jnn^O|, t i 
desirability or otherwise of retaining 
present power s of certification is also 
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serious consideration in this con n ec ti on. In view 
of the suggestion made by it jn answer to 4 jiJTor the 
establishment of Second Chambers in the provinces, 
the .Association thinks that the Governor’s power of 
certification should he curtailed to the extent that 
he will only certify measures refused by the lower 
House after they have been carried in the upper 
House. He may also certify measures for intro¬ 
duction in the upper House incase their introduction 
is refused in the lower House. These changes in the 
constitution, the Association believes, will knock the 
Itottom off the present policy of obstruction and will 
help forward tht- growth of a Party of Opposition on 
the lines of His Majesty’s Opposition in the House 

called upon to do mi. 

It’) \d) (c) Answer tn 4 (o) and (6) covers these points. 

( I) Growth nf party system tN the Provincial Council!. 
Party system sixiuid be encouraged in the Provincial 
Councils, but a distinction should always be made 
Iwtween a party and a group. The tendency to 
form loose groups shoukl be discouraged. 

(A) Classification into reserved and transferred 
subjects. Holding the view that dyarchy should be 
abolished, the Association does not think it necessary 
to deal with this question. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. If dyarchy 
is abolished and all the departments are placed in 
charge of Ministers, as suggested in answer to 4 

(a) and (6), the Association would support the 
establishment of Second Chambers in the provinces 
to provide a safeguard against all possibilities of 
olwtTuction and n check over any hasty actions of 
the popular representatives in the Legislative 
Councils. The relationship between the two 
Chandlers should be on lines similar to the relation¬ 
ship existing between the Council of State and the 
Assembly. „ 

df. Provincial Autonomy. The Association in at 
the opinion that the next step ought to be the grant 
of ITovincial Autonomy to the extent suggested in 
answer to 4 («) and (6). 

(Al Finances of Provincial Government and 
Financial Control The Association considers the 
principle of leaving certain sources of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments to be a sound one and a 
necessary step in the direction of giving the ITp- 
v iiiccs complete financial independence of the 
Government of India But a great deal depends 
upon the proper division of resources between the 
v entral and the Provincial Governments. l T ndcr 
the existing arrangement, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. specially the Government of Bengal, find it 
difficult to undertake any new schemes of develop¬ 
ment. The ITovincial Governments should have 
unfettered authorin' to borrow money on the securin’ 
of their revenue. The previous permission of the 
Governor-General and Secretary of State should not 
be required in such transactions. The Provincial 
contributions to the Government of India should be 
permanently wiped out. The sources of Provincial 
revenue should be increased. The revenue accruing 
from jute export dun- should be restored to Bengal. 
The Provincial share in the revenue from income 
tax should be more equitable. 

{/) Fi nanci a l relation between reserved and trans¬ 
ferred sides. Having regard to answer to 4 (a) and 

(b), it is unnecessary to deal with this question. 

5. (s) The Central Government. The constitution 
of the Central Government remains almost as it was 
in the pro-Reform days. The Reforms Act of 1919 
has altered it only to the extent that the Indian 
dement in the Viceroy's Exe cu t i ve Council has been 
increased, the old L e gis la ti ve Counrtl has been 
enlarged with a majority of el ec t e d members and a 
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responsibility ought to be introduced in the Central 
Government also in the same way as it has been 
introduced in the provinces. Among the Central 
subjects there are questions which concern the 
internal administration of India only, and these ought 
to be transferred to the charge of Ministers responsible 
to the legislature. As the provincial Governments 
are not entirely independent of the Government 
of India, responsible Government in the provinces 
cannot be real unless it is in trod need in the Central 
Government' also. Whatever justification there 
might have been for the non-introduction of such 
reform in the Central Government in the Act of 1B1B, 
it should not be deferred any longer, but a beginning 
sho uld -he made now-for the progressive-realisation 
‘of responsible Government. Although dyarchy has 
failed in the provinces, the Association suggests its 
introduction in the Central Government in the 
absence of a 1 letter alternative. 

If the constitution of the Central Government is 
changed as suggested above to make it responsible 
to the legislature in soms respects, then adequate 
financial provision should also be made to enable 
the Munster* to administer their departments 
satisfactorily. Experience of the working of dyarchy 
in the provinces has shown that Ministers cannot 
meet the requirements of the departments in their 
charge, much leas undertake any new schemes of 
improvement tat want of funds. Steps should be 
taken to guard againsfJUieir being confronted with 
such difficulties in the Central Government. 

6. Relations between the Central Government and 
Provincial G overnment , (a) The answer to this 
question would be partially found in 4 (j) and (A). 
So long as the provinces are not made autonomous, 
the Central Government should have some power of 
superintendence, direction and control over the 
Provincial Governments. The existing law fully 
provides for that and in many matters of legislation, 
the previous sanction or subsequent assent of the 
Governor - General is indispensably necessary. But 
consistently with the principle of helping forward 
the growth of responsible government in the pro¬ 
vinces. the Government of India's power of super¬ 
intendence. direction and control should be gradually 
relaxed, except in matters in which the Provincial 
Governments act onry as the agents Tjfrthe Govern¬ 
ment of India. The ITovincial Governments should 
not br interfered with even in cases of mistakes, 
unless the mistakes are of a serious nature, but should 
be allowed to profit by their mistakes. Nor in cases 
of disputes arising l irt w een two or more provinces, 
should the Government of lmlia interfere unless, 
failing to arrive at an amicable settlement, the 
Provincial Governments themselves approach the 
Government of India for a decision. The Central 
Government should, of course, keep a watch over the 
provinces and help them with advice, but should not 
interfere directly except in cases of utter mismanage¬ 
ment of affairs. 

ffcl Classification of subjects. The present classi¬ 
fication of subjects as Central and Provincial is not 
unsatisfactory on the whole. But it should still be 
possible to add to the list of the Provincial subjects. 

(c) Financial relationship between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and Meston Settlement. The 
answer to this question will be found in 4 (Al. As 
regards the Meston Settlement, the Association has 
no hesitation in saying that great injustice has been 
done to Bengal. The Meston Committee failed to 
realise the peculiar difficulties of Bengal. Her 
sources of revenue are absolutely i ne lasti c in nature. 
Her land is permanently settled. Her forests are 
undeveloped and irrigation, which is one of the most 
paying sources of revenue m other provinces, is a 
losing concern here. She has taxed herself to the 
utmost limit and the Government also has effected 
large retrenchments but still her finances are far 
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In fact, compared to other Prnvim.es, the position 
of Bengal is the worst in the transferred departments. 

She he* not been a We to spend enough either for 
health and sanitation or lor education, and has 
been compelled to abandon projects lor agricultural 
improvement far want of funds. The justice of her 
claim for readjustment of the relationship 

has been admitted on all hands, but nothing has 
yet been done As has been stated in 4 (A), the 
revenue from the jnte export duty should be restored 
to Bengal as jute is a monopoly of Bengal and she 
suffers not a little in matters of sanitation in raising 
it. There is no reason why she should be deprived 
of the benefit of this revenue. The provincial share 
in the revenue from income tax should also be made 
more equitable. 

7. Courts and the Judiciary Under the existing 

system both the Executive and Judicial functions 
are vested in one and the same officer. The necessity 
of separating the functions has long been felt by the 
people and admitted by Government, but it has not 
yet been e flee ted. No further delhy should be made 
in carrying out this reform to ensure the proper 
administration of justice. The judiciary, should be 
wholly independent of Executive control. The 
practice of appointing members or ex-members of 
the judiciary to executive posts should be discon¬ 
tinued. % 

8. The Constitution*! problem in relation to: —(e) 
Law and Order. Law and Order may perhaps with¬ 
out exaggeration lie said to be the foundation stone 
on which the whole edifice of Government stands. 
Government U impossible in an atmosphere of law¬ 
lessness and disorder. It is therefore one of the first 
essential duties of every Government to maintain 
law and order, and it is for this reason that the con¬ 
stitution of every country provides its Government 
with authority to take even extraordinary jxiwem 
to maintain law and order in cases of emergency. 
But the best means of maintaining law and order is 
to anticipate and prevent the causes likely to threaten 
law and order from arising and to remove them if 
and when they do actually arise. Governments 
generally pin their faith in suppression, which also is 
undoubtedly necessary for the immediate restoration 
of law and order, but history docs not show that 
s uppressi on has ever proved a sure or permanent 
remedy anywhere. Tt proves neflective^ only for a_ 
short period, but at the same time it drives discontent 
underground, with the result that lawlessness and 
disorder appear again in a more virulent form than 
before. Eradication is therefore what ought to be 
aimed at and steps ought to he taken for the purpose 
in consultation with the people themselves. The 
Association believes that the present unrest in the 
country is due to a large extent to economic causes. 
Political privileges alone will not succeed in allaying 
this discontent. The remedy lies in the adoption 
of really effective measures for the amelioration of 
the economic condition of the people. 

(6) Justice in British India. This, in the opinion 
of the Association, is a more important question than 
even the maintenance of law and order. The im¬ 
partial administration of justice as between man and 
man. irrespective of race, creed or colour, should be 
the motto of every Government and political or 
other considerations should not be allowed to enter the 
administration of justice. Bat judges being human, 
they cannot he expected to be able to rise above such 
considerations if they have to work under the 
Executive Government, and this is what makes it 
essential that they should be placed under the High 
Courts. An important qualification which a judge 
should possess is a good knowledge of the language 
of the people over whom be sits in judgment and of 
their customs and habits of life to be able to under¬ 
stand and appreciate their fadings. 

(c) Defence of India. The Association is of opinion 
that *he armv in India should be nationalised at a 
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attained merely by constitutional ad v ancement \ 
that advancement must be supported liy the increased 
fitness of India to defend herself. The Association 
regrets that .the steps so Ur taken towards Indian isa-, 
tian of the-Army are disappointing. That Indians 
are not able to defend themselves is a source of' 
weakness not only to India, but also to the British 
Empire. The military expenditure of India is 4£- 
per cent, of the total revenue of the Government of: 
India. It need hardly be- m e n tioned that it is dis¬ 
proportionately high and no other country furnishes 
a parallel to it. The expenditure an such lines can 
never lead to India's development. Indianisatinsi of 
the army will facilitate reduction of the military 
expenditure and make money available for other 
important purposes. 

(if) Saciah P ro gr e i* . —It_de pends greatly upo n 

political, economic and educational progress. Mur as 
has been stated elsewhere social questions of the 
Hindus arc indissolubly linked up with their retigioo 
and should not, thereTdfa,~tie showed to farm part 
of the business of the legislatures, but should be 
left to the people themselves. 

(#) Federation. India being a large country with 
a heterogeneous population of different races and 
creeds, who speak different languages, the question 
of the establishment of a federal system of Govern¬ 
ment on the lines of Canada and Australia is worthy 
of serious consideration. This, in the opinion of 
the Association, should be the ultimate goal. 

{f) The status and position of India is tko British 
Empire. The present status and position of India 
in the British Empire are those of a mere dependency 
of Britain. In tlw aelf•governing parts of the Em¬ 
pire, Indiana are Mat, ther ef ore, regarded, as equal 
subjects, but as an inferior race of mankind in spite 
of their culture, education, business ability, etc., 
and labour under many dinbititics which are galling 
to the national self respect of India. Britain herself 
is unable to prevent Indians being so treated in 
those countries. But in strange^ contrast to ihia 
it may be stated that the doors of India are wide 
open for the nationals of those countries, and they 
can come and bold any position under the Govern¬ 
ment and invest their capital in business and land 
without any res tric tion. 

Considering the valne of India m the Empire, 
this state of things should not he allowed to continue. 
The remedy lies in Tailing India to the statue a nd 
position of a self-governing dominion. 

0. Relationship between the Centra! Gmtmmenl, 
the Secretary of State and the # British Parl iamen t. 
Tilt- Secretary- ef State’s control over the Central 
Government is still too extensive to be consistent 
with the ideal of a self-governing India. The finan¬ 
cial powers of the Secretary of State are too many 
and too wide. India’s fiscal autonomy granted in 
theory is hardly yet a fact on account of these powefB- 
The Government of India must be made more and 
more the supreme authority in India, and the Secretary 
of State should be reduced to the position which 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies holds. The 
Council of the Secretary of State should be a b ol ished . 

10. The Position of the Service s . (a ) Indian Civil 

Sen ice. Under the present system, recruitment 
for and appointment to the covenanted Services are 
made under rules laid down by the Secretary of 
State and. so far as the Association is aware, all 
matters concerning the pay. pension, allowances, 
etc., of members of these Services are also regulated 
by rules made by the Secretary of State. This state 
of things is not compatible with Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and all these functions of the Secretary of 
State should gradually be transferred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India 

(c) Provincial Services. As regards th e Provinc ial 
Services, the Association consider* that recruitment 
should be made by competitive examination and 
merit should be the only teat. There u an agitation 
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poinn on for recruitment on rnmniuna! ha<is There 
is no just reason f>ehinrt it. as the Scnii fs arc n<>t 
intended to provide employment for am class of 
men. hut to rarry on the administration of the 
country If aj>|Kuntmetith are m.ide on the ha-.is 
of the race or creed of the entrants. it will ix- 


imj*o»il.le to maintain the purity of administration. 

if} ltuIiamsaUnn . The present rate of Indiam&a- 
tion in the Imj>enal Services is. in spite of recent 
improvements. still inadequate. The Association is of 
opinion that Jndianisatmn of the Services lias a great 
1-r.inng ujHm constitutional advance. 
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A Statement for the Statutory Commission by Mr. W. L. TRAVERS, C.LE., 
C.B.E., M.L.C. (Bengal), Leader of the British non-official Qrocg in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, previously lor many yean a Member of the Jalpaiguri 
District Board, and Chairman ot the Doran Planters’ Association. Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1920 until* now. Chairman, Dooan Branch, 

European Association. 

Net *—The Doaars Tea Industry contains 148 later, a new Bill will come forward, and the question 
tea states, employing 250,000 labourers. A. con- of British representation upon it District Bo.ml like 
•doable majority of the states are under British that of Jalpaiguri will arts. It estimated that the 
control, with British capital, with a rough valuation British planting industry pays mure than one third 
of six to seven million pounds. The Dooars is situated .of the revenue of the district. Ia any " Popular 
under the mountains, a long strip on the North of Representation ** Bill the industry would be swamped 
the jalpaiguri District of North Bengal. The unless there he just and fair nomination member* 
country was opened up and the industry was com- ship. It must be remembered that such a Bill 
menced almost entirely by British puinccpi as in wuuldtiass through the Legislative Council. At the 


Assam Of recent years Indians have entered into 
the industry, and there are now 47 Indian gardens, 
while this numlier is ini teasing every year. 

The labourers .are chicriv from the ab orig i nal 
race*, of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pargaonas. 
brought here by the planter. Many thousands have 
settled upon the land outside the tea garden area. 
At present the tea garden labourer is content to 
lire under the supervision of the tea estate manager, 
wboae business it is to look well to the health and 
happiness of his labourers, who are free to go and 
ctiene as they will. , 

It may be noted here that the British Member 
lor this constituency is also in reality the Mem tier 
•lor these labourers, who—at present at least—show 
no desire for the Labour Union, or Labour Member 
as such, being well paul and well looked after. 

1. (a) As conditions are st present up country, 
the present franchise appears to be suitable, speaking 
both for the Indian and for the Britisher. Of the 
latter every man ami woman who pay’s income tax 
has a vote. And even- Indian ryot of any substance 
at all is qualified. There is no demand from the 
people themselves for an extension, though indeed 
the senior employee?- U jx>n toa estates, both those 
from the Bhadra Bengalee race and the head men 
amongst the labourers, ought to have the vote. 
A ryot with a few acres of land has it, ln»t a tea 
garden employee (Indian) with a pay of KxlOU/- 
a month has not. 

, 1. (6) An election to the Legislative Council 
stream the resources of the District Executive to the 
utmost to obtain the necessary supervision. It is 
a tribute to the District Magistrate that those 
ejections have been run with so few scandals. If 
there were indeed any large extension of the franchise, 
it would be very difficult to arrange an election for 
a whole "district on ihc sum*- d.*y in a district like 
this, where there are scarcely any large 
landowners or people of position outside 
the tea garden area and the district 
aad the sub-divisional headquarters. Education 
i* very backward, and the election supervision falls 
upon the sutxmiinate officials almost entirely. 

1. fer This is a section of great importance for 
the British planter and resident up country. 

For the Legislative Council there is a constituency 
for the whole of the Division, lor the representation 
of the British resident. That is satisfactory enough, 
although if the Darjeeling District—at present a 
frontier district without representation on the 
Lee Native Council--were brought under the juris¬ 
diction of the Council another new constituency 
sh.iuUl be added to the two which the up country 
Brrush residents now possess. But representation 
u]M>r, District and Local Boards is of great importance 
for the tea planter, whose industry is so dependent 
upon roads and other subjects which are administered 
by the District and Local Boards. 

At the present time Local Self-Government is 
controlled by an Act, and Rules, which were in force 
before the lefonn commenced. A new Bill to 
unxlrnuae was placed before the Legislative Council 
and- Later in this statement I describe the real reasons 
" ’ ‘ led rh- Council to rrifrt it. But sooner or 


present time the British ^non-Official group ia ia 
such a position that by its influence and action it 
would probably obtain that nomination. But in 
another Council, under perhaps another constitution, 
al a time when racial feeling might dominate, that 
might not lie the case. 

It is therefore a matter of urgent importance for 
the future of British industry and British residents 
in this country that sufficient and just representation 
should be secured. The Soutbhorongh Committee, 
before which I gave evidence, gave ns r e pre sen tation 
upon the Legislative Council— re p r aae ntat i ou which,' 
although not excessive, has sufficed for the safe¬ 
guarding of the great British capital interests in the 
Province. 

1 do not know what procedure will be foUowcdJtiy 
this Commission, but 1 do urge most vehemently 
that in some way—preferably in the new Bill to 
come—British r e pr es e n tation will, be preserv e d 
and secured. And that not only upon the various 
legislative bodies, but upon thews which appertain 
to Local Self-Government also. 

If there arc to be steps forward, towards responsible 
Self-Government, it is unlikely that t hos e will satisfy 
the extreme Swarajist or Nationalist. If on the one 
hand he obtains more power, and on the Other be 
is still dissatisfied, be would have an opportunity 
of venting his wrath upon the Britisher, if he be 
able to prevent or to decrease the latter's " say ” 
upon local self-governing institutions. S u ppose a 
Swarajist Ministry with a Local Self-Government 
Bill before the Council. It is extremely probable 
that that Ministry would insist npon_treating the 
British resident in this district ms an individual 
only, eliminating the fact that that nsident stands 
for a large capital and thousands of worker* who have 
no vote. It is fur these reasons that 1 bring this 
point so strongly liefme the Commission. 

Communal representation is, in my opinion, a 
necessity. In the present state of communal hatred 
in Bengal it is not practical politics at all to even 
consider any other method that may be suggested. 
And. in my opinion, that holds good throughout for 
local institutions as well as for the legislatures. Any 
measures or methods such as " joint electorates." 
which sound so well in theory as leading to toe 
elimination of the communal electorate as such, 
would be futile Hither.they would not operate at 
all or they would allow the Hindu, with his larger 
share of wealth, education and ability, to completely 
dominate the political situation. Tbe Mu h a mm a d a n 
knows that fact well, and the introduction'of any 
such proposals would. 1 believe, bring revolution much 
nearrr than it has b ee n since the Mutiny. 

1 (<f) A number of members of the L egis la ti ve 
Councils go but little amongst their constituents, 
except when an election is drawing near. But 
those that do. either because their own residence is 
in the constituency or because they desire to know 
and to understand those who have elected them, 
retain their influence. 

In other words, tbe education of the elector has 
commenced. He is beginning to karn what to expect 
from his member, and “ personality " will. I think, 
count in India even more th an a the " est. That is 
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the great advantage of direct election, and 1 think nominated membra and there should be an extension 
that the relationship between a member and his of the number. 

constituents will expand in this way. In Bengal S (a) I have already said that the whole machinery 
the ryot may be uneducated so far even as the three of Local Self-Government requires modernisation— 
*' K's " arp concerned, but he is very shrewd m regard to be brought into line with that of the Legislatures 
to his own personal local interests, and he will begin above. For education and experience of adminis- 
to insist upon some sort of acquaintance with his tration this is of vast importance. Some of the 
member. most valuable members of the Bengal Legislative 

1 (e) —See below 4 (/), Council am Chairman and Vice-Chairman of District 

1. (/) There is a distinct and large growth of Boards. They have learrt what is wanted fox the 
interest in public affairs, and a proportion can be improvement of health and so on, and concentrate 
called informed public opinion. A proof—to an old on practical detail, instead of just indulging them- 
up country resident—is m the spread of the news- selves in political matter. The Corporation of 
paper, journeying in the early morning to the Calcutta has been remade by an Act (almost the only 
North from Calcutta one sees the rapid consumption measure, of first-class legislation which the Bengal 

-of the papers at each stop—a new devel opment in Council has mad e)—the work of Sir Surendra Nath 

India. BanerJT and ms secretariat. Now. in my opinion, 

There are some phases which may be of interest. many of the District Boards are doing very valuable 
The ' follow -my-leader ” movement is quicker than work. Health, water supply and vital and essential 
at home— i.e., some one makes a statement or gives needs of the people are progressing. But that pn>- 
an opinion upon some affair of importance ; it is gress is very slow. One reason is that the finance 
accepted and repeated ad. lib. without examination, is entirely inadequate for further development, 
and becomes very quickly a stock phrase. Although Under the present law the District Board has no 
Indian brains are quick and nimble, yet there is less power to increase taxation. With the power, I 
independence of thought. Again, a popular leader believe, that some would use it and use it wisely, 
is surrounded by a halo of adulation—for a time (it There are many men working on the executive of 
does not last, especially if he dares to take a responsible District Boards who are doing excellent work, 
position)—and it is almost sacrilege to criticise him, I wish there were more of the class upon the Legists- 
even his politics. liven political opponents are five Council. There are. am 1 have said. some. But 
afraid to do so. professional or business reasons prevent others. 

There is anotlinymtereMtmg aspect—in regard to Some of the most valuable too, refuse to take part in 
events that excite*tlw imagination of the Indian. politics realizing that, as things ane at present. 
Agitation licgms. then it increases to a blaze and to they can do more real work for the people locally, 
its height far mors quickly than in the West. Again Shaking generally. 1 think that the Ihstrict 
the flame dies down fast in the same way. Suddenly, Hoard m Bengal achieves much more—that it is a 
it seems, an agitation or a political wave has finished, much more useful institution than is the Munici- 
It was so with non-Co-opcration. and it seems as pality. in this Province. The members of the 
if the C ommission may have an cxliibit. in the District Hoard drawn from a larger area, with a 
agitation for boycott. The flame of that agitation smaller proportion of the lawyer element (though 
is certainly lessening in this lYovincc. some of these lawyers are most valuable workers) 

1 (g) 1 consider the nomination of officials to seem to have a broader outlook upon the affairs of 

the Legislative Council essential for the conduct their district. Then they are not responsible (as 
vl business and it will remain so ity long—until the is the Member and Executive of the Municipality). 
Indian Leader and Minister learn far more of ad- lor the collection of the taxes which compose the 
ministration, and has real and lengthy experience, income of the Board. That work it» done for the 
A Minister, too, has too many important departments Board by Government. Members of the District 
ami hr cannot I cam much of even outstanding detail, Board are influenced to a less degree, again, by 
in this l*rovince. The official should continue to communal friction, and the nominated element of 
have the vote too. With the want of responsibility o f fic i als (v er y valuable in this way as p rofes si onal ly) 
which is so common in the Indian Leader, the Govern- help to smooth over such trouble. Where there is 
tnrnt block of officials—generally but not always the non-official British Member, he too does good 
added to by the non-official British group—is one of service iu this way. by acting as a medium between 
thr few factors which lend some stability, even the communities, and l»y lending the practical 
if there l»e a change of the Constitution. I believe common-sense outlook of his race to public business. 
Hi the nomination, with the vote, of the official- lit regard to the Municipalities, 1 refer the Com- 

The Government of Bengal continues to appoint mission to the last administrative report by the 
its Secretaries entirely from the point of view of their I .oca I Self-Government Department of this Province, 
administrative ability. The fact that an official There are a few bright exceptions, but many or most 
has the gift of speech or the Parliamentary ' sense " of the smaller municipalities ane stagnant, non- 
inherent is apparently no recommendation lor effective bodies, with apparently little ambition, 
appointment. Government may be nght. but 1 It would seem to me that the best line of improve- 
doubt it—so often have we seen the failure to present ment would be for the Minister to have a small local 
a case in the best light. Secretaries should also be Government Board, with powers <o insist on some 
given more opportunity to learn to speak by being measure of efficiency, and further powers to appoint 
detailed to present subjects of less importance. a paid executive under the Board where efforts to 
That happens in the Assembly, but Provincial Govern- obtain that efficiency are of no avail. The Minister, 
merits have much to learn in this respect. being a politician, would find the Board of much 

Non-official members are required by nomination . use as a buffer, so to speak, besides in the administra¬ 
te represent labour. 1 can see no method by which tion itself. 

election would be possible as ret. at any rate in this 4. (a) Before drafting my remarks upon this 
Province. Although the Labour Unions and soon are section of the Appendix—a section upon which 1 
in existence in the towns they are not yet organized can claim to have some experience, having been a 
on anything approaching the Home level. Few member of the Legislative Councils since before the 
labourers can have the vote as yet. Even if they Reforms, and is active co-operation and consultation 
had. 1 thin k the bndra candidate would win; the with Government upon many items of local and pro- 
labourers in any cmstitueacy would not combine vincial importance—I read a little of the Act of 
to elect tbeir own man. 1919 and the Preamble. The sentences which occur 

I think, however, that the t ime has cone to inoeaee to me as of infinite importance are which 

the nom in ated representative* taboor from two to speak of “ the progressive realization of responsible 
(say) six. Some of these, too. should be mofusml Government/* " Piugim fay successive stages.” " The 
representatives. The depressed classes and some Commission to be guided by the co-operation received 
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have been conferred, and by the extent to which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility.” 

The whole basis of the Act appears to be this 
gradual progression towards full responsible Self- 
Government, and an observer like myself, nearly 
thirty years in Bengal, cannot help wondoing whether 
the Report of the Commission, and afterwards 
. Parliament by the Act which it will enact, will, indeed, 
retain this basical idea, in spite of the great and 
rising tide of agitation and nationalism which most 
be so obvious to the members of the Commission 
itself. 

1 love this country and its people, and I desire 
to serve it and them, so long as health remains. 
But because of that, or in spite of that, 1 do see so' 

too hasty or too far, is liound to bring to India. 
The difficulties—and thereby the danger—which 
confront the path of Self-Government are 10 huge 
that they seem to be insurmountable. Leaving aside 
those two great difficulties—the position and status 
•of the Great Native States, and the question of the 
Army and Defence, both externally and internally— 
what one sees in Bengal and in Assam, which 1 visit 
for some months in the year, are those two equally 
important difficulties—communal hatred first, and 
the situation in which the semi-civilised races and 
tribes will be, in any Government approaching full 
responsible Government—secondly. 

For communal hatred—thqt huge chasm between 
the followers of the two great religion*—is still there, 
and it is still bitter and as extensive as ever, although 
for the time being it seems to- slumber. And sup¬ 
posing or pres um ing any great advance in this 
Province. such as autonomy or fully responsible 
Government, with the removal of the tx port*, so to 
speak, British Executive and-of-it* long arm to stop 
not and fight and the anarchy of a whole district 
which would follow, what will happen ? 

And a similar question arises when one considers 
Assam, the province with' so many hill districts, 
where a British Magistrate governs, in fact and in 
deed, thousands and thousands of people hardly 
we mi-civilized. The British Sahib at the District 
Headquarters repres e n ts to those people, still fond 
of war and head-hunting (if they dared to try their 
ancestral amusement), all authority and law and 
order_ 

An Indian Magistrate at such a station, even 
though a picked and carefully chosen man. would be 
an experiment which would certainly lead to a wave 
of unrest, if nothing more. 1 have seen some of 
those districts and their peoples, and I know. So 
the questien there is : Ic what relation will there 
districts stand to an Indian or Assamese Ministry ? 


divided as they are by communal hateL Imagine, 
an untried and inexperienced Minigtrycanfroated by 
a communal outbreak—interference maybe with 

the action of the British Magistrate and the mice_ 

perhaps even a Hindu or Moslem Magistrate, indeed, 
farther to inflame, for at such a time a. Hindu trusts 
no Muhammadan ; and the reverse. Another whole¬ 
sale series of resignations of the British Officials 
would follow. In what position would be the 
Province within a few, a very few years ? I say that - 
there must be, on these grounds alone, another 
go-between period of trial. • i « 

The other danger is to the British citisen and 
to the great British industries with their of 

capital. It must not be forgotten that the Extremist 
wing of the Left or Swarajist Party in Bengal hate 
the British people with a very bitter hatred. They 
hate the Government; they hate the Official,—and 
they hate the business man. *’ Tbs latter has 
exploited and is exploiting the country. The 
Indian should evict ths British employer and **««■*— 
man. and take over the billets for the bhadra log 
of Bengal.” Subash C. Bose and his brother Sarst 
make no secret at all of their feelings and of their 
intentions. If they have the po w er . Thau it cannot 
be doubted that they, followed by so large a number' 
of the educated and semi-educated of young B en gal, 
will try to do us active barm. Suppose that Partta- 
ment does give full responsible Government in the 
Province,.but that there is but Uttls rhsnge in the 
Central Government. That will not satisfy the 
Swarajist. He will fcp as full of hatred as before. 
And he may be in poder in Bengal with the adminis¬ 
tration in his hands—the means to harm the British 
citizen and his capital. 1 have left out of my dis¬ 
cu ssi o n the fight that there would be between the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan for the places in the 
Ministry. For it might be possible to overcome 
that difficulty, by defining the numbers, or in some 
other way. 

I have many Indian friends, men of education and ' 
position. men whom I like and respect in every way. 

1 am perfectly aware that taken individually many 
of these, in equipment and in ability, would be able 
to administer successfully as Ministers of the Crown 
in Bengal. But, unhappily, one has to take the 
problem as a whole, with consideration of the history 
of the past eight years and the refusal to co-operate 
by so large a slice of the intelligentsia. So many of 
the lea de r s app e a r to teek tb a t respons ibili ty t o _ 
which the Act refers. Then there is the want 
of education, the education iiT democ r acy itself 
especially, and the want of that practical spirit of 
a flairs, to make the best of the situation as it is. 
with hope and trial for further progress in the future. 

My proposals for the next step are 


It is my profound conviction, based on long 
experience and Upon very lengthy consideration of 
the subject that, at this stage, full responsible 
Government in Bengal or in Assam would be so very 
dangerous an experiment that it should not be made. 
The proposals have been made by Indians who. 
naturally enough, desire power and the government 
of their own country, and who either cannot see the 
dangers, or who refuse to do so. And they have 
been made by British residents, too ; men who have 
no real or inner knowledge of the people or of the 
countryside. They are people who live in Calcutta 
or in a city, under the immediate eye, so to speak, 
of the administration or of a District Magistrate. 

Has. indeed, any real use been made of the oppor¬ 
tunities which the Act speaks of ? And has there 
been any real co-operation in this Province since the 
Reforms began ? The answers are obvious. For if 
it had not been for the British element in the Bengal 
Council, Dyarchy would not have functioned at all; 
and. as it is. even with that and since the Extremists 
entered the Council it has had but a very precarious 
existence. 

The dangers which con fr ont full responsible 
Government are in two d i rec ti ons. FirtS, there is 
the dm per to the people of the Province themselves. 


(1) The elimination of the Executive Council a* 

such. 

(2) The transfer of more departments to an 

Indian Ministry. 

f3) Two British nominated Ministers to administer 
the Department* of Police. Appointments, 
and Land Revenue, and to advise the 
Governor. They should have special powers 
in regard to the protection- of British 
interests, and the Governor should have the 
power of vetoing any detrimental legislation, 
or even administrative action where proved 
to be racial. 

(4) A Divided Revenue or Separate Purse. A 
fixed percentage to each side, and either a 
separate or semi-divided F in a nci a l De¬ 
partment. 

I am in favour of.more responsibility, but I am not 
in favour of full responsible Government. Dyarchy 
should be improved, and as many of its defects 
removed as is possible. 

(46) It is the fashion to say that Dyarchy has 
been a failure. Such a repetition is one ot the Rock 
phrases which I have mentioned above. 

1 do not agree. I think that, had than been a 
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reasonably sufficient amount of money for develop¬ 
ment of the transferred departments, had there been 
the will to work the system with Ministers in power 
with a stable majority. Dyarchy might have h*n 
very successful. At any rale, I have never been 
able to extract from any critic proposals defining 
any alternate form of Constitution which could have 
brought more success. Dyarchy does give Minister? 
the Power to achieve much for the progress of 
Social Reform. 

During the first three years o£ the Reforms, the 
new Constitution—Dyarchy—functioned fairly well 
in this Province Sir Surendra -Banerji, Sir Provas 
M it ter and the Xawab Ali Choudhury. with the 
exception cf the Act whtrh brought into being the 
(akutta Corporation, were able to do bill little 
•except administer their departments, because the 
Alesron Seftlemenr deprived Bengal of the means to 
progress ut all Every department had to W cut 
to the bonr. The want of money killed Dyarchy's 
chance of success in Bengal. It has harmed Bengal 
much more than that. Hut had the Ministers lieen 
able to du something for the betterment of the 
people—and how .urgent that is the Commission 
cannot comprehend, unless they visit the real 
mofussil—there would not have been the landslide 
with the Swarajist victory in 11124. 

Dyarchy's defects are fairly obvious The divided 
resjwmsibihty, each Minister directly sqqioifitrd by 
the Governor, the verdict of the Council lieing given 
in the Budget vote or w»th a vote of no confidence. 
No Ministry as such, working together as a ministry 
with a policy. Whether it will wen l»c possible to 
find such a Ministry, unless and until the communal 
difficulty In* removed, is a moot question Then, the 
period is t»o short, especially for a country where 
IH-niocratir Government is new. A Minister only 
licgins to learn his job ami to get hold of the strings 
in Hirer years. If n were fur years, then there would 
lie more ho)u* of real achievement. 

The Ministers are too few and each has too many 
departments, especially since the number has been 
only two. As soon as he takes office, he is over¬ 
whelmed with files and administrative detail. Heads 
of drjnrtmrnt ask for orders and instructions on 
this and that, and the Minister is involved in a 
perfect marc. He cannot find time to study the real 
problems Tif any department-and to evolve a real 
policy. % 

Again, he is liadprrrd and s-nmrd by a host of . 
applications from political supporters and others 
for jobs and billets for relations and Inends The 
communal question intensities the difficulties herr 
very much and a Muhammadan suiters the most, 
because there arr considerably fewer of his co¬ 
religionists in subordinate office, and the community 
thinks—ami rightly thinks—that, there should be a 
more just division. No Bntishcr from Home can 
]H»ssibly imagine the amount of worry—and work of 
a kind—that comes to a Minister in this way. And 
when that .Minister is not sure of his majority, and 
does not want to lose one supporter in the l nuncil. 
his difficulties arc. indeed, very trying. 

There has been considerable criticism of Dyarchy 
from ex-Mousters, and especially from those not long 
in offire. The fact that it is so hard to rise almve the 
maze of administrative detail to concentrate upon 
the real work of his office accounts for part of this 
criticism. But there is another reason for this 
criticism and this is the Indian uneducated idea of 
a Minister's position and powers. Many, apparently, 
think that a Minister should be in power like a small 
Mussolini, with unlimited money and. vast power. 
As yet, the Indian—or so it seems to me—does not 
comprehend the fact that a Ministry must hammer 
out its general policy ms m Ministry, with distribution 
of what fundi there are. in accordance with that 
policy. Indians take but little account of the 
.Toramitments of Government before their time foe 
schemes and projects already under weigh. 

V • i. f. *v.» t hiv* mentioned 


to the fact that he has yet to learn not only to 
administer, but even the ordinary outline of demo¬ 
cratic government itself. Some defects are -due to 
the fact that a Minister, an untrained administrator 
usually, is treated by his Secretariat much aa is the 
Member of Council. The British Member has twenty 
years of administrative training, while the Indian has 
not the political equation to bother them. Other 
defects are irherent in the present constitution. 

But my point is that Dyarchy can be improved; 
and upon its basis a new constitution can be evolved, 
giving more responsibility and more of that ex¬ 
perience and trial of the art of government which I 
believe to be essential before full responsibility be 
granted in the Provinces. 

t4f) There is one most important jmint, which— 
must be constantly remem licred bv even- student of 
Indian affairs, when he attempts to grasp the position 
and growth of Parties, both in the Assembly or in the 
Bengal Council. A Member of the Council may 
have joined the Swarajist I*arty. or the Liberal or 
the I'nion—the name'docs not matter—but if and 
when certain questions arise all that fades like a 
cinema picture, and the Indian Member becomes at 
once just Hindu and Muhammadan. Constantly 
and frequently the communal question alters a 
situation, and asides of it. so to sjieak. crop up in the 
moat unlikely places. I will give an instance, an 
illustration which may be more interesting than my 
personal olmcrvulions. 

In the 1924-6 Legislative Council the Government 
of Bengal brought forward a Bill for the Reform of 
Local Self-Government. The object of the Bill 
was to democratise the whole system, bringing it 
into line with the Constitution Now. all parties 
and every member recognised that such a Bill was 
desirable, and, on the whole, the provisions and 
proposals in the Bill were approved. Thr Bill did 
not go far enough to satisfy the Swarajists and Radical 
Members. In spite of that, however, on the .merits 
of the Bill itself, there would have lieen a majority 
in favour of about 211. Then there arose this curious 
situation. The Swaraj Party at that time contained 
la Muhammadan Members. Mr. C. R. Das was dead, 
and there were signs already of the decline of Swara¬ 
jist influence. The one idea of the Swarajists, then, 
was to keep the Party- together. But if this Bill 
was even presented for a first reading, at once the 
question of communal representation would ansr 
m full cry. The Swarajist Muhammadans would 
vote solid Muhammadan, and thr majority' of the 
Swarajist Hindus would actively oppose—it might 
indeed break the Swarajist Party altogether. Its 
leaders took homed counsel—they made the matter 
a Hindu question without informing the Swarajist 
Muhammadans, and by combining with the Moderate 
Liberal Hindus on the other side, the combined 
Hindus prevented the introduction of the Bill, on 
the grounds that it was a reactionary* measure, 
much to the amusement of the Government Member 
in charge of the Bill, for hr had heard nothing of the 
subterranean intricue. 

The Swarajist Party' is the only one which is 
organized with any efficiency. It captured the 
Congress organization and used that. The Victory 
that it won in 1924 was due partly to this organiza¬ 
tion. with no opposition of the same nature, with the 
younger vocal element to assist The Swarajist 
victory left but the remnant of the Liberal Party, 
and with the Swarajists was a nearly allied group 
calling itself the Independents. Besides that the 
party actually attracted quite a number of Muham¬ 
madan Members—a remarkable achievement, for 
the Swaraj or Congress Party is in reality the Extreme 
Hindu Party. 

The Party- was organized and made by Mr. C. R. 
Das. a remarkable and talented individual whom 
Bengal could ill afford to lose, and who had the 



hio talent* were not devoted to constructional wtirk 
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declining in numbers and inflimce, though it has 
retained lU place a» the maim anti-Government 
Party by its appeal to the Nationabam of the Bengalee 
people, by specially identifying itself with the 
cause of the Political detenus, and by the sway that 
these have over the younger and more impressionable 
generation. 

But leaving the Swaraj Party aside—and even 
there several tunes dtsanJine has neatly broken— 
what has struck one-most during the life of the last two 
Bengal Councils has been the influence of what one 
may call “ personalities/' Personal feeling, personal 
like and dislike, feuds or quarrels betwe e n leaders 
or would-be leaders—time and again these have 
prevailed over Party ties and election pledges. 
More than Once ex-Mimstrrs have been seen voting 
with 'rhe~ Swarajist3~m att e mpts to defeat other 
Ministers. In the second Bengal Legislative Council 
there was a small majority for Dyarchy—to give 
the Constitution a chance. But Mr. C. R. Das's 
influence together with, and taking advantage of, 
this tendency towards personalities was able just to 
detest Government and the pro-Constitution groups. 

The yean 1934, 192ft and IBM saw the gradual 
increase of the acute inter-communal hate and 
discord, and at the election at the end of 1026 only 
one Muhammadan was r et ur ned aa a Swarajist. 
It seemed for a while as though a United Moslem 
Party might dominate the situation. But then again 
came into play this matter of personality, with a 
split into two of the Party. One group followed Mr. 
Ghuxnavi and another Sir Abdur Raton. To 
begin with there appeared to be no political differ¬ 
ences between these leaders, but their differences 
were accentuated by the fact that Lord Lytton 
nominated Sir Abdur as a Minister, sad be found 
it impossible, on account of his acutely pro-Muham¬ 
madan opinions as expressed in his famous Aligarh 
speech, to find a Hindu colleague to work with him. 
Many of us thought that it would have been wiser, 
and better for the Province, if laird Lytton had 
offered a Ministership to both of the Muhammadan 
leaden, when probably at least one Hindu of in¬ 
fluence could have be en found to work with them. 
Bat the opportunity was lost. Mr. Ghumavi succeeded 
where Sir Abdur failed, and Mr. Chakravarti joined 
the former as a Minister. Sir Abdur Rahim scent 
into active opposition, and with the Swarajists and 
with deserters turned out that Ministry jn August. 
ltX7. Then after a period of investigation, Sir 
Stanley Jackson appointed Sir Provas Witter and 
the Nawab Musharruf Hossam. They* have survived, 
hi spite of the intrigue of the defeated Ghumavi 
Group, and more remarkable, nr spite of the fact 
that Si/ Abdur Rahim has again endeavoured to 
evict the Muhammadan Minister. The Nawab 
Musharruf Hossam was Sir Abdur's lieutenant and 
nominee. Hut later there was one of the quarrels 
which are so frequent, and they too are now at 
enmity. 

I have given this account in the attempt to show 
the dominance of this feature—personal feeling— 
prevailing. 

The tendency therefore is for the formation of 
s m a l l groups under leaders and would be-leaders. 

Another feature of the situation is the very con¬ 
siderable number of members of the Council who are 
candidates for the office of Minister. It would 
nstrmiiih the Commission if they could actually see 
how many there are—gentlemen who cannot under¬ 
stand why they have not been selected. Often these 
VOuld-be Ministers have no following, or hardly any 
fcOowcss, and they often also appear, at any rate, 
to have no outstanding ability or recommendation 
in themselves for office. 

The whole position lacks stability. Groups and 
Kittle parties shift agd change the and it 

Is difficult to foresee what will happen a month or 

bso ahead. 

The-British Group of 16 member s has. of course, 
•W* the initiation of the Reforms, fought consistently 

a n r! «»eadfa*t1\* to rive the Constitution and the Law 


the chance to function. The Group is organised and 
works as one. and it has been the am factor in aid 
of steadiness and stability. In the aheance of 
outstanding speakers or debaters on the Gorer m pent 
benc h es , the British ncm-Official has maerelly led 
the debate pro Dyarchy. But there has been so 
much intrigue, and so much by-play, amongst the 
Muhammadan and Liberal Groups—-during them 
past two years—that the B r itish Group has hern 
led to the determination, that, the present 

Ministers be defeated, it will stand aside and support 

Since 1024 the Council has wasted its time in this 
constant intrigue and faction fight. The majority 
in favour of the Constitution, as voted in the last 
Budget motion of Ministers' salaries, was 80-40. 
And yet a. s table Ministry cannot be formed. On 
the other hand, the condition of the people is one 
crying far amelioration. There is a huge field 
awaiting Reform—health and water supply, agricul¬ 
ture and education. There is now a little money— 
not much it is true—but sufficient for the commence¬ 
ment of progress. Nothing, or very little, is being 
done, because the re p resen ta ti ves in the Council 
follow the e xa m pl e of their leaders, who quarrel 
amongst themselves at to who should be Ministers. 
They cannot sink their dif feren ces for the sake of 
their constituents, who need so much and receive 
so little of all that makes life worth living. 

1 say, therefore, that the proposal* which 1 have 
made are the limit that can be safely given, until 
there has been more education—education in the 
duties of leaders, and of representatives to their 
constituents, with less thought of themselves, and 
what they personally hope to gain from their position 

as Members of the Council. . _ 

4. [c) (rf) and (s) I have made my proposals, because 
I think that there must indeed be some attempt at 
the collective responsibility of a Ministry, and the 
elimination, if it can be done, of the individual 
Minister effect. It is the communal chasm, so 1 
have said, which make* the solution so difficult. 
The Muhammadans although they have lately 
lent themselves to Hindu and Swarajist intrigue, 
for the special purpose of defeat of a Minister, yet 
do not trust the Hindu. They know that educa¬ 
tionally they are backward is n the Hindu; 
they know that they have fewer leaders of ability— 
the numbers at the Bar and in the law and professions 

wealth dominates theirs; that there art five Hindu 
landownere to one Muhammadan. Hence they fear 
the rule of a Hinds oligarchy and they do not 
desire the departure of the British official and the 
British connection. They desire, of couree. more 
power and position for themselves, and they will 
often speak in public of the Utopia with the Hindu 
and Muhammadan hand in hand governing their own 
counter. 

But they know that that cannot be yet. and I 
f o resee, when the Constitution does permit a Ministry 
as such, a communal battle even more bitter than any 


yet. 

A Governor’s position in this Province is difficult 
indeed. And yet for the future, if there is to be 
safety, he must surely be provided with more veto 
and more power. There float be power to veto any 
unfair racial or communal treatment. There must 
be power to step in and govern if a Province reaches 
an absolute eul-dt-sme in its Ministry Government, 
or in the Legislative Council. Even of more import¬ 
ance than the powers of a Governor is nis personality 
and ability few the task—a Governor with no 
e x peririice of administration, a man who believes 
that the people must govern themselves, leaving 
aside the conditions, might do infinite harm. It is 
to be hoped that the Comruissioc will lay the greatest 
s tre ss upon the importance of selection. Governors 
should surety be selected lor their fitness lor the 
tusk sod ability stone, leaving aside aU British 


oolitical consideration. 

4 “ My opinion is thst . Second Chamber is 
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not desirable, or-advisable, unless and until there 
is full lesp onsiBlc Government in a Province. Then 
it will be one of the safeguards against rash or pre¬ 
cipitate legislation, or against communal fight, 
always provided that the Second Chamber is elected 
upon so restricted a franchise that it does indeed 
represent those who-have a real stake in the country. 
If it but delays it would be of value, for, as I have 
said, in the beginnings and rapid rise of a popular 
movement in India there is comparatively little real 
thought and consideration of the consequences. 

5 I have attempted—though very inefficiently. 

1 know—in this statement, to inform the Commission, 
and to make suggestions, upon aspects of their task 
with which I am really conversant. I know but 

little _about_the,, w orking and constitution and 

difficulties of the ( ciitral Government, and ! shall 
not write platitudes drawn from one's study ol the 
newspaper* AH that 1 stress (and it is the hope 
and prayer ol every British resident, and of every 
responsible Indian) is that the Central Government 
should remain strong and predominantly British.. 
unless, and until at any rate, the three greatest 
difficulties which stand on the road to full responsible 
government are in way of settlement. They are. of 
course—(1) tlw C ommunal difficulty, (2) the question 
of the Army and its development towards I ndiam ra¬ 
tion. which surely to be safe, must he alow and 
gradual, ami (M) the poaitinn and status of the great 
Native Stairs 

0. The i'nitsideration of the Menton Settlement 
almiild not U- limited to its influence' upon I>yarchy. 
although indeed it has dime much to destroy the 
chances which that had of success in Bengal. Far 
more important, in my opinion, is the standstill 
to which has !>ecn brought all eflorts to improve the 
condition of the people: Mf crurcs of rupees for a 
population of 47 j millions—then the aftermath of 
the war. with tl»e necessity of raising the pay of 
all the Services anil of all the employees of (Vovem- 
ment. The result: hardly anything left even with the 
only increase in taxation that the Province would 
stand. The state of the water supply in many 
districts, the improvement of the health of the 
people—these two essentials cry for improvement, 
besides so many others. And nothing can be done. 


T doubt eves* now if the Central Government, 
far away and but of touch with Bengal, conceives 
at all the harm has been brought by this poverty 
of the Government of Bengal. 

It is not a question of the success or failure of 
certain forma of Government, but rather of the 
hate that has been born, and the growth after birth 
of that hate, far the British Government. On the 
one hand you have a continuous campaign of 
vilification against the Government and everything 
that is British ; agitation that goes on all the time, 
and that has gone on for a down years. . On. the 
other, scarcely any betterment for the millions of the 
poor who exist in the country side. Thousands of dis¬ 
contented educated young bhadra log out of a job, 
spread all over the country to tell the people what 
ought to be done ; and nothing to counter. Com- - 
munal agitation to some extent is a symptom, as is 
all the unrest and agitation which has plagued this 
Province for so many years. The problem is largely 
economic. The Central Government immersed in 
its own difficulties has had no time to spare for any 
consideration of what is the basis of the finance 
of all India. A finance member from Home, what 
can be know of the necessity for the aid of the poor 
in this Province, hit so hard by this iniquitous 
financial arrangement, with no expansion of revenue, 
no hope indeed of expansion, and yet croret and 
crores of rupees from the income tax'of industrial 
Calcutta, and from the c u st om s of chat city, going 
to pay not only for the All-India administration of 
this lToxince. but of others as well. That is the way 
in which we who live in Bengal regard the Mestun 
Settlement. 

All that need be sakl now is that no future Con¬ 
stitution, or change in the farm of Government. 
r«x be successful unless there is a revenue reasonably 
adequate for necessities and for some progres s in 
Social Reform. 

Of the remainder of the subjects mentioned in the 
Appendix, an individual who is a busy business man 
cannot write, miimrtunt as they are. 

I have written ujwn these of which I have real 
]*Tsonal knowledge from my association in public 
life 
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Memorandum on the Working of the Dyarchical System and Suggestions for 
further Reforms, prepared by ALHADJ SIR ABDELKERIM GHUZNAYI, KL, ALL.C. 

INTRODUCTION. is an ill-disguised attempt to perpetuate the domina¬ 

tion of the major community over all the minor com¬ 
ic accepting the invitation of the Indian Statutory muruties in India. When one of the recom- 
Comnushion to submit to them a Memorandum on mendations in the report is to do away with the 
the subjects falling within the limits of the enquiry fundamental safeguard, which the Modems of India 
which they are about to undertake. I have deemed it from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin are agreed 
desirable to record in the following pages the result of in thinking should be embodied in the constitution 
my pen»onal experience of the working of the present itself, vie., our separate Communal Electorates. I 
■system. I have been intimately associated with the have not the least hesitation in saying that proposals 
working of the Reforms, beginning with the Minto- such as these can never he acceptable to the Moslem 
Morley Scheme down to the present times. In con- community at the present moment. The Moslems of 
sidering what our future constitution should be. I am the Ihmjab and Bengal particularly are not prepared 


inclined to think that it would be more helpful if 1 
were to con tine myself more or less to probmjTYG'The" 
very depths the inner workings of the present 
dyarchical system, and jioiniing out the glaring 
defects, pitfalls, anomalies, the various shortcomings 
and so forth, which have made themselves manifest to 
all those who. like myself, have held under their 
charge important departments of Ciovemment during 
the course of the last eight or nine years, than if I 
were merely to give my own ideas as to what should 
be the next step in our political evolution. 

Forewarned is forearmed, and unless these defects, 
that revealed themselves in the course of working the 
system, are taken note of, vividly visualised, and an 
exhaustive diagnosis made, it may not be jxihmIiIc 
for us to avoid those very pitfalls on this occasion 
too when we arc -Aubarking on a new constitution. 
It is with that object that I have gone into details 
in showing up the cankers that have been eating away 
the very vitals of our public life. I have, therefore, 
thought it desirable to deal exhaustively with these 
evils rather than merely record mv suggestions 
and recommendations of wlmt form the luture 
constitution should take. 

Nothing is easier than tn write our suggestion lor 
a new constitution for India Imm the various con¬ 
stitutional text-Jwxiks vf the West. If it drsjrrd 
merely to implant an orthodox democracy in this 
country on the European model, the same can be 
found in plenty m the text-l>ooks of constitutional 
history of' the various modem democratic countries. 
Anyone who has had exjicnence of European countries 
which have gone on flourishing under their particular 
democratic constitution, would hr inclined lo draw 
his ideas and ideals from the forms of the constitution 
in vogue tlirre Hut so far as India is concerned, a 
country which is peopled by hundreds of heterogeneous 
races, which is a conglomeration of communities, 
trihes ajid sects, anvone engaged in constitution 
making for India will have to place himself in the 
position of an Indian whose political outlook is more 
or less circumscribed by his inborn loyalty to his 
religion and his community. We must dearly 
realise that the political, economic, social and educa¬ 
tional condition of India are fundamentally distinct 
from those of European countries and require special 
consideration other than those which merely point to 
an ideal democratic institution. 1 would even go 
farther than that, and say that while the acquisition 
■ay of the moon may be a substantial gain, the cry for 
it would be a mere foolish ideal. Facts have got to 
be looked in the face. The difficulties and the 
dangers of the steep climb to the top of the hill of 
Swaraj or rca! self-government have got to be taken 
into consideration, and our pace must necessarily be 
regulated according!v. I* 1 were sure that at one 
stnde we would get V- the summit of that hill. I would 
fain join in the chorus of Ix-nedictioo that is being 
■poured forth on the Nehru Report. 

Since the compilation of the fallowing pages, both 
tbe Draft Constitution as set out by the Associated 
British Chambers of Commerce as well as that pro- 
d«ced by the Nehru Committee have been published. 
As regards the former. I must frankly ex pre s s mj 
*ttrprise at the liberality of the recommendations that 
blve been made A< regard the latter. I can only 


to barter away their legitimate rights as was done at 

prepared to bow to the decision of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Jinnah Wing of the Ali-lndian Moslem 
League who, it is reported, have decided ” to accept 
the Nehru Kejiort with minor modifications.” 
Neither are they likely to be cajoled into accepting 
the self-sufficient views of the Members of that 
Standing Committee even when that Committee 
glistens with the shining lights of the Congress. 
The Nehru Report has, on the Moslem tude. been 
signed by Sir Ah Imam and Mr. S. Queraishi. We are 
all aware of the views that have been promulgated by 
Sir Ali Imam since the beginning of the imbroglio 
over the Simon Commission. Hut few. perhaps, now 
remcmlier the views to which Sir Ali Imam gave 
utterance even in recent times. This is what he 
Mid :— 

”... Hut this 1 will say, that apart from ethical 
aspects of loyalty to the British Crown, the 
lx»t sense of the country recognizes the fact 
that the progress of India rests on the main¬ 
tenance of order and internal peace, and that 
order and internal peace in view of the con¬ 
ditions obtaining in our country at present, 
and for a very long time to comr. -an 
immeasurably long time to come, spell British 
occupation. Hritish occupation not in the 
thin and diluted form in which Canada. 
Australia and South Africa stand m relation 
to England, but British occupation m the 
sense in which our country has enjoyed internal 
peace during the last fifty years. Believe me 
that as long as we have not learnt to over¬ 
come sectarian aggressiveness, to rise alwve 
prejudices based on diversity of races, religions 
and languages, and to alter the alarming con¬ 
ditions of violent intellectual disparity among 
the peoples of India, so long British occupation 
is the principal element in the progress of the 
countrv.” 

\Yf shall, perhaps, lie told that he has every right 
to alter his opinion, but I am afraid since the time 
when he uttered those words there has been no 
meteoric change m India’s political outlook to 
warrant such a diametrically opposed change of 
front. As regards Mr. 5. Queraisin most people are 
aware that he is a Liege -Lieu tenant of the Ali 
Brothers. Thus neither the seal of approbation of 
these two gentlemen can be said to carry with it the 
tacit approval of the millions of Moslem population, 
nor is the camouflage of publishing to the world, 
that the Nehru draft constitution is the outcome of 
the deliberations of a conference of ail the political 
parties in India, likely to mislead those who know 
the value that attaches to such a bombastic declara¬ 
tion. The conference is scarcely entitled to be called 
an AH- Parties' Conference, considering that it was 
not at all representative, and was composed more or 
less of the same luminaries who were responsible for 
the ' Independence Resolution " of tne last Congrms. 

Dominion Status was laid down as India s ultimate 
goal in the memorable Montford announcement 
of August 1917. and it is the goal which we all desire 
to attain. The only question is whether Dominion 
tu« should be the next immediate step or whether 
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there should be another short intermediary stage 
between Dyarchy and full-fledged self-government. 
Full representative government can only be attained 
by s process of evolution and cannot he begotten in 
a day If the Provinces are granted more or less 
autonomy and the proposals adumbrated by the 
Associated British Chambers of Commerce are giv en 
efleet to, they mil be as near full self-government in 
the Provinces as can be desirable in the interest of 
good and efficient government. But the all too 
sudden cataclysmic change in the system of the 
Centra) Government as advocated in the Nehru 
Report can scarcely be suited to the conditions still 
obtaining in India. The attempt to browbeat 
England, which is the fashion nowadays, bv passing 
*' Independence Resolutions “ or by suggesting that 
there will be internal upheaval leading to revolution 
if the sum total of the demands made by the vocifer¬ 
ous section of politically-minded India is not granted, 
need not lie taken seriously. Let us be frank to 
ourselves and be frank to .the world outside and say 
that, while our legitimate, destre must be recognised 
as full self-government, we should so shape our pace 
that in the process of reaching it we may not trip and 
fall into pitfalls of chaos and anarchy. 

In the following pages, while laying bare the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the present coo- 
tution. 1 have endeavoured to put forward sug g e s tio ns 
for a short intermediary stage before we are fir for 
full iKiminion Status. 

1 have also made it perfectly plain that the Moslems 
as a whole arr not prrjxired to accept any further 
Reforms or even tolerate the pre s e n t Reforms, 
unless essential and fundamental safeguards for the 
protection of the legitimate nght* and privileges 
of the important Minorities are emliodicd by Statute 
in the Constitution itself 

There are certain other matter* which stnctlv 
speaking do not perhaps come within the terms of 
reference under which the Commission in acting. 
One such is Usury which affects vastly the economic 
condition of the people and indirectly interferes 
with freedom* of voting, inasmuch as the money- 
lending class can exercise undue influence over the 
indebted voters. For this reason I have deemed 
it necessary to deal with this as well as another 
matter, viz., the question of Public Hobdays which 
will be found m the Appendix. _ - 

ABDELKKR1M C.HIZNAYI. 

Calcutta, dated the 2Wh A ugusl. 1WK. 


PREAMBLE. 

Since the announcement of the appointment of 
the Indian Statutory' Commission, politically minded 
India has been split up into two camps, one lor 
opposing and the other for assisting the Commission 
Those who have settled down with the idea of co¬ 
operating with the Commission in order to assist in 
leading India onward in the path of ordered progre ss , 
have in view the goal of a self-governing India with 
Dominion Status conferred on her by the British 
Parliament. Those who,- from honest convictions 
and not for the mere delight of causing obstruction, 
are out to oppose and non-co-operate must evidently 
be urged thereto by the same belief which animated 
their gifted leader. Pundit Motilal Nehru, when be 
bluntly said before the Assembly the other day that 
" it was puerile for anybody to think that the British 
Government seriously intends at any time either in 
the remote or in the near future reall y to give 
responsible Government to India.” 

It seems therefore that at the root of the pr esen t 
raging and tearing imbroglios, controversies, and 
maelstroms lies the question whether is 

really honest and sincere in her i n te n tions and 
professions of holding up the goal of Dominion S tat es 
before the gaze of India. If as is believed by that 

l*.- •*. - V- -.~.l - 1-,_„_,K„- r-t 


part a i British statesmen, then the ground under 
the feet of the co-operators will be at once cut away 
and they may as well cry hah and take fresh stock 
of the situation. If. on the other hand, the contrary 
were the case then there can be no ratso# d'itri 
on the part of the non -co-operators to continue 
their obstruction. 

The crux therefore of the whole position He* in 
frankly and fearlessly answering the straight question 
" Is England Honest?” It is no answer merely to 
say that those in authority from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor downwards to many eminent states¬ 
men including past Viceroys and our present 
noble-minded and high-souled Viceroy. H. E. Lord 
I rwin, have taken even' available opportuni ty of 
nailing the colours to the mast, nor wuuRTlt - be 
sufficiently convincing to add that the charge of 
insincerity levelled by the lAmdits cannot stand 
-because by-implication it would fasten total incom¬ 
petence and obiuseness on these stalwarts. The 
initial misconception of the Pundit seems to have 
been in thinking that Dominion Status Involved 
the right of aejtaration. To my mind therefore the 
only method of dispelling these clouds of doubts, 
misgivings and suspicions is, firstly, to consider 
whether (s) Dominion Status does or does not involve 
the right of separation, and whether England 
can confer Dominion Status or in other words self- 
government to India purely in her own material 
interest. 

Now Dominion Status per k is not any particular 
mode of government. It merely- involves the 
relaxation- by the British Parliament of the control 
which it directly exercises through the Secretary of 
State. A study of past history would at once 
reveal the fact that I>ormmon Status can never 
contemplate the right of separation. True, the 
United States of America tore herself away from the 
Empire, but she did so purely owing to the bungling 
and blundering of Lord North who paid no heed to 
the cry of "no taxation without representation,” 
and seems to have been obsessed with the idea that 
America was colonised with all ■nondescripts, 
including gangs of criminals, who bad to be conrrd 
and tied to the apron strings of the Empire hy chains 
of iron. If. however, on that memorable occasion, 
Pitt's liberal policy bad only been followed and this 
very Dominion Status granted. America would— 
still have remained, for all we Jcnow, within the 
British Commonwealth. 

Next as to (6). the plain answer is that if it really 
were to the material interest and benefit of England 
to keep all her Dominions in direct po ss e s sion, control 
and tutelage in the same manner a* she is holding 
India to-day. then there could never have been any 
reason for her relaxing her control from any part of 
her Dominions and there would have been no cause 
for her bestowing self-government on any portion of 
ber colonies and conqueied territories. But be who 
runs can very well read that for a ” nation of shop¬ 
keepers and tiaders " their material and genuine 
interest can only lie in their obtaining trade facilities 
and securing as much as possible the markets of the 
world. So long as these very material and funda¬ 
mental objects are secured, no nation which has only 
these for its main aims would he inclined to shoulder 
the additional burden or incur the unnecessary worry 
of the governance of a country simply for the fun of 
governing it in the interest or otherwise of the 
governed. But England can never relieve herself 
from that worn* or lav down that burden with respect 
to any part of her territories which cannot stand on 
its own legs and is not fit to govern itself. Thus it 
is opposed to all canons of commonsense and business 
instinct that she should saddle herself with the 
additional and thankless task of the direct governance 
of co un tries where her trade facilities are secured 
and where, at the same time, the people are fit to 
govern themselves. Is it. therefore, not reasonable 
to conclude that as soon as the people of this conofry 
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bet li—:. Jess task of directly coveming this country ? 

The ('nitcd States of America are at present engaged 
is the very same problem with regard to the Philip- 
nine Islands where, though the Commission appointed 
by the States reported unfavourably, yet a further 
trial i> l«ing given England would have long ago 
waihni l*er hands of the direct governance of this 
country if India were really a nation. Unfortunately 
she is nnl so yet and not only does this sub-continent 
of our* i on tain millions of unlettered men. but it is 
comf*'*-'! oi large assortments of races and creeds 
hereditarily antipathetic to one another, which so far 
have not been able, unaided, to form a joint govern¬ 
ment . •c* eptable to all the diflerent peoples that go 
to m.ikr India. With the march of time, conditions. 

hm»f.rr have greatly improved and the course set . * 

by th<- R chosen m tb c^co nfc d ent hnj>r _th:u_ |**Y*“8 re ^f rd to and plain farts w 

jiuli.i < uld settle down as one great happy family, “~ 5T1,b ' w ni thmgk. it seems that there shoul 
self-Kow-rning yet still remaining within the British 
Empire _\Ve Indians also share that hope, and it is 
for th.i: reason that patriotic men 6f all schools of 
thought are united in demanding a further stage in 
the (.inw.iid march. 

huiurf Constitution must contain Statutory Sa/c- 
gu*rd< f-o Minorities. But here it is my duty as a 
Moslem ind as one who has been in public life for 
over thirty years and studied the past and present 
conditions prevailing in his community, who feels 
their pulse, and who shares their aspirations and 
misgivings, to utter a word of caution. 

Moslem* of India, if anything, arc more interested 
than other communities in the general question of the 
eatensuui of the Kcforms and the grant of larger 
and mure fundamental and permanent powers of 
•ell yov rnment They are equally interested in 
the general political progress of this great country, 
to wlm h they have given their own glorious tradition* 
of organised government and of the generous treat* 
mrn? "f minorities and even of aliens ; but whatever 
futur* ( , institution mav be rvulvcd. that Constitution 
must ntain Statutory safeguards for the just and 
kgifim itr rights and privilege* of the minor com- 
munrt •particularly the moat important minor 
community, viz., the Moslems of India. Without 
thew *>iiqruards embodied in the Constitution itself. 

of India are not only opposed to further 
ext*nsi<.n of the Reforms, but even to their present 
rnntmu,once, as they fear that in such eventuality the 
hrt rrMilTwOOld bpthrrextilietioivotllosicm political 
existrn. e and influence in India. 

I lir-. fears are equally shared by the sixty millions 
of th- Depressed Classes Kao Bahadur M. C. 

Haia. M.L-A. representing the Depressed Classes 
emphatically stated that "they (the Depressed 
Claws would tell the Cuiiimi.ss.ujn. that thej- could 
not irut view with fear and anxiety the decreasing 
power nt the British rlement and the increasing power 
of the 1 .iste-bound oligarchy and that the Commission 
should ijn no account sacrifice the interests of the 
Minpnrv Communities out of deference to the wishes 
and ‘-"rttxnients of the Majority Community. He 
wouiii tell them that the politically-minded class 
form but a microscopic minority who were now 
nrnnu- of being exposed about their real attitude 
towards the Depressed Classes and were therefore 
afraid ol facing the Commission.” 

Thus it is a sine qua non with the Moslems of India 
that adequate and indefeasible safeguards for the 
due maintenance of their just and legitimate rights 
and privileges should be made a part and parcel of 
the lutine Constitution itself. 

s As in all the Memoranda submitted by the various 
Moslem Associations throughout India including the 
Central National Muhammadan Association, oi which 
1 have the honour to be the President, as also by 
vanous prominent Moslem public men, these points 
have been, stressed, I meed only refer to them without 
enlarging upo n them hoi myself. 1 shall briefly 
wumersts those safeguards later on in the coarse 
ol this lfnmni iiilium and say do more about them 
h^re I therefore assume that these safeguards shall 
.- 4 • * »vt»- ir. th»* new Constitu¬ 


tion whileh will be the outcome of the l.»t>oiirs ,J the 

Indian Statutory CommissiuiL. 

INTERMEDIARY STAGE. 

Assuming then that Statutory safeguards will be 
pr ovid ed for the protection of minorities, the next 
question to consider will be whether we are fit at 
the present moment for receiving fuJL fmwer of self- 
government with Dominion Statu* straight away, 
without an intermediate period, however short. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme contemplated 
gradual constitutional development in this country 
and. as a preliminary step, introduced Dyarchy for 
a period of ten yearn. Though Dyanhv has been 
tried and found wanting in its various asjwcts. yet 
- ' ■ ■ ■ ' hith are 

.. It!' Ik: an 

intermediate stage, albeit with the grant of l*r.»viniial 
Autonomy, between Dyarchy and iHimiiuon Ntatu* 

1 realise that there is an mtenaivr led mg among a 
section of our advanced politicians that full-Hedged 
self-governing powers should be conferred mi India 
to-morrow. If I sincerely felt that we were ready at 
the present moment to assimilate such powers, no 
one would have been more emphatic in his demand 
than myself for the immediate grant of the same. 
But looking calmly and soberly around us and 
realising that even jarring communal and racial 
interests yet remain unadjusted, that the political 
sense of our decton is not yet appres iably developed, 
that the question of illitcircy is not yet sufficiently 
tackled, nor the necessity for taking a dispassionate 
view of all conflicting questions, the supreme duty of 
placing nationhood above community or srlf yet fully 
understood, 1 for one think that it will lie wiser m 
the best interests of our country itself not to rush 
headlong, but to accelerate the pace towards Dominion 
Status and go through a short intermediary stage 
Before indicating briefly bow that intermediate 
stage should be shaped, having had the advantage 
of working the Reforms and Dyan liy throughout 
this period, during which twice 1 acted a* a Minister, 

I should like first of all to point out sonic inherent 
and flagrant defects of the dyatchir.il system 


DYARCHY. 

Those who have worked the Reforms, and even 
eminent English statesmen, are agreed that Dyarchy 
is not workable. ' Speaking in the House of Lords, 
some time back, the present Secretary of State for 
India is reported to have said. “ I myNclf was always 
very distrustful of the dyarchical principle- It 
seems to me to savour of a kind of j»edant!r and hide¬ 
bound Constitution to which the Anglo-Saxon 
Communities have not generally reminded, and 
which, in my anticipation, was unlikely to make a 
successful appeal to a community whose political 
ideals were so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon 
Models.'' The late Lord Curzon. too, exprevsed 
himself as follows in an earlier debate in the House of 
Lords :—*' I abominate the system of Dyarchy, but 
when the Committee of your lordships’ House 
decided to recommend it. because they said they 
could not hud another alternative, I bowed mv head 
and acquiesced.” Even Sir William Mams recorded 
his opinion as follows:—'* Dyarchy is obviously a 
cumbrous, complex, confused system, having no 
logical basis, rooted in compromise, and defensible 
only as a transitional experiment.'' Lord Lytton, 
in his swan-song, gave expression to his views about 
the pres en t Constitution in the following words:— 
“ The existence of an Executive which cannot be 
removed by the Legislature and of a Legislature which 
cannot be removed by the Executive is not calculated 
to produce harmony between the two, and without 
harmony between the Legislature and the Executive, 
efficient government is impossible. To ensure 
harmony an elected Legislature requires an Executive 
responsible to it and removable by it. and an irvuaot- 
able Executive requires a nom in a te d Legislature. 

The first and foremast reform that I am i 
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to press before the Members of the Com mi wkjo is to 
remove the anomaly where half the Government have 
gut to depend on the vote for tbeir salary, nay. for 
their existence, whereas the other hali have not 
Independence of action rautt be restored to the 
entire Executive or the wbok Executive roust sad 
in the same boat History tear be* us that where the 
Executive has been strong, the State bas been 
efficiently governed and, therefore, prosperous and 
powerful and rice vena This has been true in 
autocracies and monarchies as well as in democracies. 

The democratic system of government prevails 
in England where however, it is the Executive that 
controls the Legislature, a fact not sufficiently 
realised in this country. In the Hotted States of 
America and Switzerland, the Executive ran always 
count on remaining in office for several years and 
therein combines resjoc-sibillty ami puwer for ib> 
acts, 'therefore, without an Executive irremovable 
for .1 certain period, no ettirient government rs at all 
pov«ible In England, as has been stated already, 
the Executive which controls the Legislature is. 
however, responsible to the Legislature. If there is 
an adverse vote it is the whole Executive that goes 
out of office and another Executive formed out of 
another party takes its place and likewise controls 
the Legislature. This is due to the admirable party 
system jrrrvajljng in England where the Executive 
is onlv formed from the party that u in a majority, 
or a coalition Executive is formed which also controls 
thr majoritv That feature being absent m this 
country. IU Executive must be formed with members 
having alisolutcly equal status, equal powers, and 
equal indejicmlence of action, and they must be 
sure of a certain uninterrupted period of office if 
tlie\ are cxj«cted to do any substantial work, and 
not merely look to their own existence. 

The evils of the ityarchical system of Executive 
arc manifold A single instance will suffice to prove 
tG innate .and inherent unsuitability. It is a matter 
of common knowledge in Bengal, a«. well a*, outside, 
that the last Ministry which was composed of myself 
and Mr H (’. Chakravnrtv. was wrecked by foul 
means , by intrigue ami worse, or. putting it plainly, 
bv hnhrrv and corruption As regards thr Utter 
evil. I intend to devote a whole section to it later rm 
Here [ mnrlv desire to point out that even thr failure 
of the Bengal National Bank, with which the Hindu 
Minister was connected, together with bribery and 
corruption would not have wrecked the last Ministry 
It was wrecked owing to the want of harmony 
l«etwren the Reserved half and the Transferred half 
of the Government. The difficulties of the Transferred 
half, particularly in Bengal, have hem mainly due 
to financial stringency. If a Minister worth his sal? 
desired to achieve some material good lor his country 
and countrvmen by carrying out policies which 
again, depended on the amount of money he could 
secure from the Finance Mender, it would be onlv 
natural that occasions might arise when for this 
very reason he would be constantly at loggerheads 
with the Finance Member That is what actually 
happened during the Last Ministry w hen the Finance 
Memler also happened to be thr Vice-President and 
Leader of the House During a mmaterial crisis, 
as well as on other occasions the Gov ernment Whip 
was always made to consider it his business not onlv 
to whip up the ofecial memhrrv. hut also thr 
nominated non-officials and approach even the 
elected members When a ministerial crisis arose 
during the last ministry, the Leader of the House, 
who happened to be the Finance Member without 
the knowledge and far less with the concurrence 
of the Governor, ocrt of a dislike of the then Ministers, 
or at least one of them, who was constantly p e s t er ing 
him for money and often aacceaafuliy getting it out 
of him u sprte of his opposition, chiefly thanks to 
*ke absolutely fair-minded support a 4 the Governor, 
deliberately instructed the then Gover nme nt Whip 
CM* G. S Dutt) to tell the nominated ooo-official 
members that thev were free to vole as thev liked 


if necessary, verify it. The nominated member*, 
who on every other previous occasion were. ac¬ 
customed to receive the mandate that they bad to 
vote for the Ministers, on this occasion, receiving a 
different mandate, interpreted it to mean that the 
Government, or at least the Reserved side, as 
represented by the Leader of the House, did not look 
upon the Ministry with favour and as these nominated 
members depended for their seats in the Council 
on the favour of Government, they naturally knew 
how to tnm their sails Thus several of them 
abstained from voting and one actually voted against 
one of the Ministers. Hence, but for this contretemps 
the Ministry could not have been wrecked, with all 
the exertioni on the part of the Constitution Wreckers 
ev en in unholy alliance with other mandate breakers. 

Whatever may have been the practice in the 
Legislative Assembly with regard to the nominated 
members, in Bengal, at least, during the time of 
Lord Lyttcm if not before, there ha* always been 
an unwritten convention that the nominated members 
were always expected to vote with the Government. 

For a further elucidation of the incidents narrated 
above I would respectfully invite the Members of 
the Com mutt ion to • perusal of my speech on that 
occasion and a subsequent speech shortly after, 
which will be found in Ibe Appendix. 

Thus If both the halves of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment had been sailing in the same Ixvat. m other 
words, had been equally dependent on the vote for 
their existence, a contretemps of this description 
would never have taken place. To my mum this 
aJooe damns the dyarchvcaJ system. I therefore 
repeat with all the emphaaix at my command that 
the first and foremost reform the Commission will 
have to recommend, so far as the Executive 5 in the 
l*rnvmces are concerned, is to remove this anomaly 
and in its place give us an Executive either of the 
type obtaining in England. Switzerland, the L'.S.A. 
or Sweden . in other words there should he either 
oil Members forming the Executive or all Ministers 
with an assured definite period of office. All know¬ 
ledge and experience point conclusively to the fact 
that a (iovemment worthy of thr name, whether 
Autocratic, or Democratic and Responsible, must 
always be one (>rganic Entity. 

TRANSFERRED PEI’ARTMENTS. 

" The Transferred Departments are in the hand'- of 
thr Ministers who are supposed to be responsible to 
the House, hut while all the appearance of democracy 
is there, it is a shell without the kernel. The Minister 
has to run his departments, hut be must have a 
permanent Secretary over whom be has no sufficient 
control. If the Minister wants anything to be done, 
the Secretary can go over his head to the Governor 
and the latter can overrule the Minister. The result 
is that although the Minister is said to be responsible 
to the House, be has to earn* out the orders of the 
Governor." Such are the words uttered by a Late 
member of the Viceroy's Executive Council regarding 
his knowledge of the working of the Transferred 
Ivpartments .Another member of a Provincial 
Executive Council who bas many years experience 
of the working of the IH-archy said, " The Minister 
has no individuality of his own nor is he really 
responsible to the Legislature, be is really a mandatory 
of the Governor The Ministers occupy in popular 
estimation a distinctly inferior status a 5 - members of 
the Government . they are not servants of the 
Crown like the members of the Executive Council, 
but are the nominees of the Governor. The members 
of the Executive Council take official precedence 
over the Ministers. The newest Executive Coun¬ 
cillor is thus senior to the oldest Minister The 
Ministers are precluded under the Law tram being 
nominated by the Governor a& Vice-President and 
ao are not qualified to succeed bun as temporary 
Governor during the period* of vacancy arising 
suddenly or by the Governor s going on leave. 

Thrv restrictions and limitations have stamped the 
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India an the inferior half of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. ..." I shall now quote from a despatch of 
the Government of Bomhay who. writing in 1918, 
said, “ Practically all proposals of importance put 
forward by the Minister in charge of any of the 
Departments will involve a reference to the authori¬ 
ties in charge of the Reserved Departments. There 
are few. if any, subjects on which functions of two 
sections of the Government would not overlap; 
secondly, it will be seldom possible in the case of a 
transferred subject for a Minister to dispense with 
‘reference to the departments concerned with the 
Reserved subjects.” This, tlirrefore, means that 
under the dyarchical arrangement Government comes 
to he split up vertically into so many parts, each part 
being responsible to a ditlerent sovereign authority. 

7'inunti straff—trow proceed to illustrate this 

point l»y showing the relatiun of the Transferred 
Subjects with the Finance 1 apartment, and in doing 
so 1 shall quote from my previous-Memorandum on 
the working of the India Act of 1919 and the Rules 
thereunder in Bengal. dated nth October. 19*24. 

'* (a) Under Rule 97 (g) (9}. it is the duty of the 
Finance Department in connection with the budget 
and supplementary estimates to examine and advise 
on all schemes of new expenditure for which it is 
proposed to make provision in the estimates, and they 
are authorised to decline to provide in the estimates 
for any schemes which have not been so examined. 
Presumably, the intention in framing this Rule was 
that waste of money through the adoption of im¬ 
mature and unsound schemes was to lie avoided, and 
the Finance Department was considered to lie in a 
position to guard against such waste through its 
power of examination and of declining to provide 
for anv schemrs for new expenditure not examined 
by them. Un the other hand, the whole intention 
of the Government of India Act is that Ministers 
should lie left frre to pursue a definite policy of their 
own. for which they arr to Ire responsible to the. 
Legislative Council. In practice, it has been found 
that the Involution Rule referred to aliovc has had 
the effect of vesting excessive powers in the Finance 
Department. The financial examination of schemes 
is regarded as implying a minute and meticulous 
scrutiny by the Finance Department of the smallest 
technical details of each project which would he better 
left to the discretion of the administrative depart- 
— ment. In fact, the Finance Department have 
practically placed themselves in the position of 
experts in every department, instead of confining 
themselves to the more general aspects of each scheme 
in its financial bcanngs. which appears to have !>cen 
the intention of the framers of the Government of 
loGiu Act. The result is that Minister* are oi»?v 
too often unable to carry through their schemes in 
the form approved by them and in which they are 
put by the heads of departments and other expert 
ofiicere. who alone are in a position to judgr as to the 
soundness or otherwise of such schemes. The rules 
should be changed so as to limit the powers of the 
Finance Department. 

“ Under the present procedure which is explained in 
Section 2fkl of the Secretariat Instructions, even after 
a scheme has hreo sanctioned with thr approval of 
the Finance I>epartment and money provided in 
the budget, no expenditure of a recurring nature can 
he incurred without the consent of the Finance 
Department, which should have no power to interfere 
with the discretion of the administrative department 
to incur expenditure within the limit of the budget 
The administrative department should also 
be grven power to make re-appropnation within its 
budget allotment from one minor head to another 
without reference to the Finance Department- Tbe 
absurd position at present is obvious from the fact 
that the Minister in charge of a department has not 
the power to transfer even one rupee from one minor 
bead to another without submitting the case to the 
Finance Department for their approval. 

• ( b } In order to allow the Ministers the necessary 

*• i- — ?»»« of formulating thcr policies 


and carrying them out. it must be ensured that 
sufficient funds are placed at their disposal. The 
practice at present in vogue is that the muse being 
common, both sides sit together and* settle the 
budget. In this connection a reference is invited 
to the report of the Joint Select Committee on 
clause 1 of the Government of India Bill of 1919 
where they recommended that the Governor should 
allocate a definite portion of revenue. Us the transferred 
subjects and also a definite portion of the balance. 
I am of opinion that Ministers should be given an 
adequate separate purse for the transferred subjects 
under their charge. Certain sources of revenue 
may be set apart for this purpose. A special 
Financial Secretary as provided by Devolution 
Rule 38 should l>e appointed to look after the finance 
of the transferred departments. If this were done, 
the friction wduch is found to exist between the 
Finance Department and the transferred departments 
in various provinces would tend to Uisapjieai. and 
the Ministers would have a fair chance of earning 
out their responsibility to tlie Legislative Council 
.by formulating their schemes and putting them into 
action.” 

The above is what I said in 19*24. I adhere to it 
with the following necessary modifications, as the 
time has now come to proceed to a further stage in 
our political evolution. The classification of the 
Transferred and Reserved subjects should !>e revised 
and. since it has become necessary to have a homo¬ 
geneous Executive, it has therefore 1 Jerome 
unnecessary to have any so-called Transferred 
Subjects, All subjects should l>r administered by 
the new Executive except Law and Order, which 
may be placed under the direct charge of the 
Governor. 

If it is deemed ddurable to transfa Law ami Order 
also. I would then suggest an alternative proposal. 
The Minister holding the portfolio of Law ami Order 
should have a Board to assist him m administering 
that department, i(insisting of three mrmlicrs. one 
Mi lulu, one Moslem, ami one Euro|*can. appointed 
by the Governor. thr (fOvrmnr retaining the 
power of vetoing any measure which h*- considered 
necessary in tin interest of public safety and also 
initiating any measure, which he mmitlcrrd necessary 
for the maintenance of publir safety. 

POSITION OF MINISTERS IN RELATION TO 
THK GOVERNOR 

This to my nund has depended, during the present 
transition period, on the personality of thr Ministers 
and the fiersonalitv of the Governors So far as 
Bengal ts concerned, I com rive it to lie my duty to 
testify publicly that rot relations as Minister both 
with Lord Lytlon and Mis Excellency Mr Maiilcv 
Jackson have always l»cen most cordial. As I have 
said alsewherc. this matter solelv depends not only 
on the personality of the Minister who must !>e worth 
his salt, but also on the personality of the Governor, 
who is there to listen to his advice, to give his advice, 
who is- there to guide hint and in- guided by him J 
have to acknowledge publiclv nty indebtedness to H 
E. Sir Stanley Jackson, wlio always supported me in 
a!i the policies that it was irv privilege to inmate, 
sometimes even in the face of opposition on the part 
of meniliers on the Reserved side, and who never 
faded to give me the lienefit of his advice nor was 
ever chary of accepting my advice. 

All this has been more or less personal, but the 
inherent defects of the dvarchtcal system with respect 
to the relation between the Governor and his Minister, 
as revealed in other provinces, should be remedied 
and the position properly defined, so as to remove the 
possibility of any hitch or difficulty as pointed out 
in the extracts already quoted from the dicta of 
several distinguished persons, some of whom have 
held high position as members of the Executive 
Council of tne Viceroy and others had personal 
experience in working the dyarchical syston as 
members of the Provincial Executive Councils and 
also as Ministers. In this connection I would 
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recommend to the Members of the Commission a 
perusal of a book entitled " The Working of Dyarchy 
in India,” published by Taraporevala Sons and Co.. 
Bom hay. particularly chap IV. pp 42—60 on 
Dyarchy in the Provinces. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES UNDER DYARCHY 
(a) In the Council. 

(fc) In the Electorates. 

With regard to this I shall coniine my remarks 
to (a) only. 1 shall deal with (b) under Franchise 
and Electoral Rules. With the Inauguration of 
Dyarchy in Bengal a formidable canker has been 
introduced into our public life, which is eating up its 

. ve ry vital s_I_have no experien ce re garding this 

evil in other 1 To vinces. so my remarks under this 
head will l>c confined to this Province only. 

In the Electoral Rules provision that has been 
made ts scarcely -sufficient against corrupt practices 
during elections, but there seems to be no provision 
against such practices in the Councils. If there are 
representatives of the people who can stoop so low 
Mi to sacrifice their principles and convictions lor a 
tonsu I oration. the Commission would be lacking in 
their duty if they did not recommend an adequate 
and ettectivr provision being made against such 
delinquencies in the Councils. 

It halt I wen my privilege to act as Minister twice 
in two different terms of the Reformed Council, 
and 1 regret to have to say that on both occasions 
my ministry lias suffered from these evil practices 
I shall first take the case in I W4 when Mr. Fa*] ul 
Huq was my colleague. At that time the late Mr. 
C K Das had ushered in his Swarajva Party, a 
well trained, compact and disciplined body who were 
out to non-co opcratr fiom within, with the avowed 
object of wrecking the Constitution by means fair 
nr foul on the plausible adage proudly vaunted that 
'* nothing was too mean to achieve the end " While 
I was in office in 11124 three successive onslaughts 
were made against us. The first was in February 
when a Motion of No Confidence was brought up 
only to be rejected by the House, proving that we 
did enjoy its confidence. On this the first occasion 
thr sinister weapon was not yet employed. There¬ 
after in March our salaries were refused by a snap 
majority of one. 1 characterise it as a snap majority 
Iwcausc though the evil practices Were for the first 
time then started, there was also the accident of 
certain members amongst our supporters having 
lieen unavoidably absent at the time of the voting. 
Anyhow corruption in the Council began from this 
date, vir.. March. 1924. On this particular occasion 
as far as |« known only one or two members were 
bought over Thereafter when the salaries were 
refused for the second time on the 2Ath August. 1924. 
a larger number of members succumbed to temptation 
Threat, intimidation, pressure of an unwarranted 
kind were used with regard to some and the votes of 
certain others were actually purchased. Matters 
like these are almost alwavs difficult to prove in a 
Court of Law. but all circumstantial evidence obtained 
at the time left no doubt that such was the case. 
Many members of Government, including the 
Governor himself, came to know of it at the time, and 
then the President of the Council would equally 
bear out what 1 liave stated. Corruption anywhere 
is had enough, but practised inside our Council ran 
only tend to make our public life stink in the nostrils 
of all honest men. These evil practices, far from 
abating, have gone on increasing from that time 
onwards. 

Later on in 1927 when another ministry came into 
being in Bengal, that ministry, too. was wrecked by 
methods such as these, but on that particular 
occasion there was an additional cause which has 
been already fully dealt with above. 

During the General Elections in 1926 the Central 
Moslem Council Party under my lead set up a large 
number of candidates in the various Moslem con- 


seats some 17 or 18 w ere captured by our party, 
8 or 9 members came under .the aegis of Sir Abdur 
Rahim and amongst the balance 2 were Swarajists 
and the rest, belonging to no party, were returned on 
no ticket except their own. In January 1927 the 
strength of the Central Moslem Council Party was 
amply demonstrated by the fact that amongst the 
candidates who stood for election to the Vice- 
Presidentship of the Council, the Central Moslem 
Council Party's candidate defeated the others by a 
fair majority and was duly elected. When forming 
his ministry, in spite of this fact. Lord Lytloa. the 
then Governor, was persuaded to send for Sir Abdur 
Rahim and he asked him to form a ministry and 
secure a Hindu colleague. For reasons into which 
it is unnecessary' to enter Sir. Abdur Rahim had 
succeeded in malting himself particularly odious to 
the Hindus, with the result that he could not find 
any Hindu co-operating member who would agree 
to be hu colleague in the ministry. A few days 
thereafter Lord Lytton had to ask for his resignation 
and thereafter the ministry was simultaneously 
offered to Mr. B. C. Chakravarti and myself. Tim 
partisans of Sir Abdur Rahim forthwith launched 
an active propaganda against me, raising the 
obviously false plea that 1 had insulted the Moslem 
Community by agreeing to work with a Hindu 
and far more so with Mr. Chakravarti. who it was 
alleged had refused to work with Sir Abdur Rahim— 
a statement which had no foundation in fact. But 
for this /am pas that ministry could never have 
been w retired. The failure of Sir Abdur Rahim 
generated personal hatred and jealousies with the 
result that the Swarajists, who during this term of 
thr Council had not come m sufficient numbers, 
found ready allies in Sir Abdur Rahim and his 
following, and combined they decided to throw out 
the salaries of the Ministers in March 1927. On 
this occasion when a total refusal of the salaries would 
havr meant a breakdown in the Constitution itself, 
men who had come with a mandate from their 
constituencies to work the Constitution, and who 
had hitherto supported the Constitution, were seen 
to go to the opposite lobby. Some were impelled 
thereto by personal feeling, but there were others 
whose voting power was actually purchased ; but 
as the Moslem wing of the ministry had the support 
of a Urge following who, as already stated, were 
returned during the elections with the help of the 
C cntral Moslem Council Party 'and its funds, a few 
who seceded from the party owing to temptation 
did not make any appreciable difference, with the 
result that the motion for the refusal of the salaries 
was defeated by a majority of 18 or 14. Thereafter 
a fresh attempt was made in the following August 
w hen a vote of ” No Confidence ” was moved on 
flimsy or rather on no public ground whatsoever 
but merely with the deliberate object of wrecking 
the ministry. Advantage was taken of the failure 
at this juncture of the Bengal National Bank with 
which Mr. B. Chakravarti, one of the Ministers, was 
intimately connected, and a motion was tabled soon 
after the said financial crisis. On this occasion 
corruption played a very large part, and it was so 
flagrant and conducted in such a brazen manner that 
the incidents of that occasion were more or less 
known to most people who took interest in politics 
m Bengal. The exact incidents of that occasion 
were set out in a confidential Note prepared at the 
time, copy of which with enclosures will be found in 
the confidential Appendix. This Note will give all 
the available details, moot of which were known at 
the time to the C.l. Department of the Government 
of Bengal. The evil practices 'were so flagrant and 
so shameless that 1 felt constrained to exclaim at 
the end of my sp e e c h opposing the motion in the 
parodied words of the poet:— * 

** Oh what a rarity 

** Of honour and charity 

" Under the Sun ! " * 
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By a strange irony of Fate and for reasons into 
which I need not enter. Sir Abdnr Rahim has now 
turned against the principal actor in that drama 
with the remnant of his following. He has again 
joined the Swarajists and a motion of ** No Con¬ 
fidence ** was brought up recently in March last 
against the present Ministers. Chi this occasion, 
so far as has been ascertained, corrupt practices 
were indulged in on both sides as confidential en¬ 
quiries amongst members of the Council will easily 
show. Incidentally the ministry was not over* 
thrown on this occasion. This was due, however, 
chiefly to the over-zealous support lent to it on the 
part of the then Leader of the House, a Member on 
the Reserved side, which was much talked about at 
That time and reports of. which appeared m many of 
the dailies. This shows up the other side of the 
picture where a Member on the Reserved side, when 
it suits him, can take the Ministry under his fostering 
wing and overstep the bounds of legitimate assist¬ 
ance, which is expected from him by the Ministers, 
even bolding out Threats to an elected Member 
the Council within the Council Chamber itself. 
A copy of the report of the incident, as wss published 
in one of the Journals, will be found in the Appendix. 

It is nauseating to dilate on conditions such as 
these, and I take it that more than a sufficient case 
has been made out lor the adoption of the most 
stringent measures against corrupt practices in our 
Goonrils. It will be one of the most serious problems 
whiqh the Commission will have to solve in the 
interest of the purity of public life in Bengal. 

FRANCHISE. 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford report we read 
" The much larger electorates that will now be set 
op, though still a mere fraction of the population, 
will be devoid of political experience. The habit 
of considering political issues to he decided by a 
man's own judgment, or realising the value of the 
proper use of a vote and of judging candidates 
with regard to their fitness to rep resent the electors’ 
views, have all to he acquired. These difficulties 
will be increased by the general lack of education." 
X have to confess with regret that the misgivings 
exp res sed by the framers of the Mont ford report 
have been more than fulfilled, and general education 
has not since spread at any appreciable rate to 
justify any further enlarg e me nt of the present 
franchise. General education of the masses still 
progresses at a snail’s speed, and during these ten 
years, the value of the proper use of a vote has 
scarcely been realised by the ordinary elector. 

I fear my views on franchise will “camelv coincide 
with the chorus of voices from this and other provinces 
demanding further enlargement. On the other hand 
1 am constrained to say that those advocating 
further enlargement could not have given this matter 
their very serious and careful consideration. Nor 
have they frankly and fearlessly stated what has 
been or might have been their experience had they 
directly participated in any electioneering campaign. 
If they have, then I am all the more surprised that 
they could have at all urged further enlargement 
after the experience which they must have obtained. 

Education has spread less among the Moslems than 
amongst the Hindus. Thus the political sense of the 
average Hindu voter is somewhat above that of his 
Moslem confrere. Further the Hindu elector 
possesses an innate collective sense, and whatever 
may be his own individual opinion he follows the 
lead of the majority of the Hindu intelligentsia 
who are responsible for forming majority Hindu 
opinion The Hindu elector automatically takes his 
cue from the Congress-cum-Swarajist coterie. Thus 
more than 80 per cent, of the politically-minded 
Hindus and the Hindu voters are controlled by this 
coterie. A so-called Moderate or Liberal Hindu 
seeking election purely an snch a ticket find* hiwwlf 
nqwhere, unless he can supplement his efforts by 
fhe lr—.i. :h of his purse or unless he has uncommon 


is entirely otherwise. There are no well-organised 
Moslem parties nor a homogeneous Moslem intelli¬ 
gentsia to control the mass of M o ale m d a do es. 
During the first General Election which took place' 
immediately after the inauguration of the Reforms, 
a small percentage only of the el ect ora te went to 
the polling booth, and they were s wa y ed in their 
choice mainly by the personal influence which-the 
several candidates could exercise. Thereafter corrup t 
practices in the Council began to filter down to the 
electorates, with the result that at every successive 
General Election corrupt practices have been 
increasing in geometrical progression. Hitherto 
in our rural areas we have had to contend with many 
evils, and there was a crying need for many a social 
reform. With the introduction of the Reforms, 
a Fieaifi evil )m penetrated tnto_o iir rura l-areas, 
simply because an edged toy has been placed in the 
hands of an infant, a seed has been sown In un¬ 
prepared soil, an illiterate or hall-literate elector has 
been given the power of voting, tantamount toplacing 
the cart before the horse. Having realised vaguely 
that the franchise has conferred some sort of power 
on him, the elector, instead of using that power for 
the. proper selection according to merit of a candidate 
seeking election, finds in it a ready instrument 
to turn to his profit. If only an authentic and real 
return of the election expenses of candidates could 
be obtained, it would be a staggering revelation as 
to what expenses a candidate had to inctur by way of 
corruption. The electors being enriched in the 
process, and the successful candidate having secured 
his election by a heavy outlay, he is naturally prone 
to recoup himself from the well-filled poises of the 
popular Ministers who have to seek his vote, or from 
the Swarajist caucus who are out to destroy the 
Constitution by methods " however mean." Thus 
woe to the unfortunate Minuter who. out of his sense 
of integrity and honour, refuses to unloosen his 
puree-strings and pander to the whims and caprices 
of the blacklegs, for he is foredoomed to fall : and it 
matters not a scrap what ability he may possess or 
what past services he may have rendered to his 
country or how conscientiously hr may have been 
discharging the onerous duties of his office If he 
wishes to retain his seat on the ministerial god dee. 
he must have abundant patronage, by way of 
vendor's licenses or otherwise, to bestow and kmg 
puree-strings to unloosen, and bow down to the 
caprices and whims of all the blacklegs "that have 
in their turn been fleeced in the process of their 
own election to the Council. Thus a merry-go-round 
of profit and loss and Joss and profit has been installed, 
with the electors and their representatives moving in 
a vicious circle and whirling round the Ministers. 
Such is the sad and sickening picture of the inner 
workings of the p res ent systrrn. There is a silver 
lining to every cloud and. in the midst of this 
nauseating cesspool, be it said to the credit and 
glory of Bengal that there are many honourable 
exceptions, both amongst the electors and their 
representatives in the Council 

The body physical requires a true and faithful 
diagnosis to discover a cancer or a tumour for opera¬ 
tion at the hands of the surgeon. The body politic 
Likewise requires a truthful narration of the evils that 
beset it. if remedy is sought at the hands of the political 
surgeons, namely, the members of the Commission. 
This alone has impelled rae to place the actual facts 
that have come under my observation, though I 
confess I had to do it with a pang of shame for my 
own countrymen. But the «mc if- taken away when 
I recollect that political life in England too. and in 
other democratic countries has had to emerge from 
such cesspools quagmires In their case it was 
possible to purge public life, only because there were 
men who did not shrink from probing the ills to their 
very depths, we have to follow their example 
if we at all desire to wte that our political life should 
be equally p ur g ed of such rank evils. No w with 
time hard facta before ua. can «* rawoffltnaly 
;Hviv*Ate anr further enlargement of the fra nchis e 
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before a math greater advance has taken place in 
the general education and political sense of the 
mates of the electorates ? If anything, one would 
be inclined rather to advocate that the franchise 
qualifications should be sufficiently raised in order 
to secure a better class of electors, and one would be 
more inclined to take tins view, having regard to 
, another important fact, namely, the poor percentage 
n/ even of the p r es en t electors that has actually gone 
to the polls, though it is true that at successive 
elections the numbers have been increasing. 

If however the present qualifications are retained 
then I wouldjiespectfully offer a few suggestions. 


The members of tho Electoral Colleges so formed 
will be less liable to corruption and will be more 
likely eventually to cast their votes in favour of really 
suitable candidates. Inconveniences, dangers and 
difficulties that are now experienced owing to the 
immensely Urge number of voters, most of whom are 
illiterate, untrained, and without any political sense, 
will be considerably minimised. Candidates elected 
by.the Electoral Colleges to the Councils will then 
have a fair chance of keeping themselves in touch 
with their constituencies through the members of 
the Electoral Colleges, who will be in this scheme 
the secondary electors to the Legislative Councils. 


(a) That the Corrupt. Practices Schedule l»c 
thor oughly revised and means adopted to ensure the 
reduction of corrupt practices to their lowest possible 
level There are on the other hand matters which 


under the present Corrupt Practices Schedule should 
lie removed from that categniy, as there is nothing 
wrong in them nor is any moral turpitude involved 
thereby. I shall illustrate my meaning by giving 
one instance. Rule 5 of Part 11 in Schedule V 



(a) In the present Electoral Rules it is Uid down 
that an illiterate voter is to whisper to the polling 
officer the name of a particular candidate or can¬ 
didates for whom be wishes to vote. Having regard 
to the large number of polling officers that have to 
be employed, it often becomes necessary to employ 
Sub-Registrars and even Marriage Registrars to 


of the Bengal Electorate Rules forbids " The hiring, 
employment, borrowing or using for the purpose of 
tlw* election any boat, vehicle, or animal usually 
kept for letting on hire or for the conveyance of 
passengers by hire." Now the conditions that 
prevail in our rural areas as regard commumcatiocu, 
as also the habits, inclination and mode of life of the 
rlrctors, are such that it is next to impossible to get 
them to go to the polling booths unless the terras 
of this rule are contravened. As a matter of fact, 
thev are contravened, and honest men are compelled 
to nsr subterfuges to avoid the implications of this 
rule. I therefore suggest the enactment of a Corrupt 
Practices Act which would carefully go into all and 
sundry matters and be instrumental in eradicating 


p erf orm the function of polling officers. 1 1 is common 
knowledge that in many instances in the last elections, 
some of theae o f ficers were guilty of improper conduct, 
maamucb as they tided with one or other of the 
candidates, and put cr o n marks against the names 
of candidates other than those for whore the particular 
voters desired to vote: The balloting agency should 
lie radically improved, and some other system of 
recording should be introduced which will render 
such malpractices difficult. 

(b) In many instances, polling is timed to begin at 
10 o'clock, and all voters are required to be within 
the polling enclosure by 8 p.m. The habit in the 
mofussil for villagers is to take their day meal at 
one o'clock, and in cases where voters have to come 


the main evil, and at the same time not place undue 
hindrance liefore honest men 

{/»} Mv next suggestion is tlie formation of electoral 
colleges for every sulwlivtsion. which will alone be 
competent to send an allotted number of representa¬ 
tives to the Council. Throe Colleges will l x formed 
in the following manner :— 

Each Union Foard, where it exists and each 
Chowkidari Union where there is no Union Board, 
should be taken as the primary unit and one or more 
representatives from each Union Board, or from each 
(how kid an Union should be elected as the Secondari- 
Electors of the Electoral College. All Electoral 
Colleges will contain more or less an equal number of 
members. In Sub-divisional areas where Moslems 
predominate, each Union will return ^ certain 
number of members to the Electoral College, and the 
Members so elected will form the Electoral College 
of that particular Sub-division, for returning a 
Moslem Member to the Council; whereas in the case 
of a Hindu or non-Muhammadan Electoral College, 


to the polling booths from a distance of lb or 12 
miles, they often reach there after 4 o'clock, with the 
result that their votes cannot be recorded. 1 would, 
therefore, suggest that the polling hours should be 
extended to at least 0 p.m. 

(r) Moslem voters are particular in saying their 
Namaz. The Aar play er s have to be said b e tween 
the hours of 8 to 5 p.m., and Maghrib {evening} 
prayers in winter at about 5 p.m.. and m summer at 
about 7~p.«n. Provisio n should t# made in the case 
of those electors, who have once entered the polling 
station, that the}' may be. allowed to say their 
prayers, and when they have finislied they may again 
be allowed to enter the polling enclosure and record 
their votes. It has often been brought to my notice 
that for want of these facilities during tht last 
elections, thousands of Moslem voters who had 
entered the polling enclosures, and had thereafter 
gone out to say their prayers, were not allowed to 
re-enter the enclosures, with the result that their 
votes were not recorded. 


the Union Boards of that Sub-division along with the 
Union Boards of the adjacent Sub-division combined, 
will elect more or less the same number of members 
to form the Non-Muhammadan or Hindu Electoral 
College. In other words, if the constituencies remain 
just as now, i.e. where Moslem population pre¬ 
dominates. a single Sub-division returns a Moslem 
Member, but two adjacent Sub-divisions, together 
return a Hindu Member, then Electoral Colleges will 
also be composed of Members elected from each 
Union of a Sub-division where Moslem population 
predominates, but the Unions of two adjacent 
Sub-drvntons will elect Members far a non-Moslem 
or Hindu Electoral College, and vui versa. 

FwK of nek secondary el e ct or s forming the 
Electoral College is to be el e cte d by all the adult 
imU» who pay the chowkidari tax. This sys t em 
will thus cooler practically U aiv ar as l admit male 
suffrage, and wiD be the msn of educating the 
wia—>■» m the rudiments of democracy. The eka rtioni 
will be at their doors, and the men so elected win be 


constituencies. 

My remarks under this head will be more or less 
confined to Bengal. In the local Council, at present, 
there are 114 elected m e m bers of whom 

(a) SO are returned from Moslem Constituencies, 
(fc) 48 from non-Muhammadan or rather Hindu 
Constituencies. 

(r) 5 from the landholders from the 5 divisions. 

(d) 2 from the two Universities of Dacca and 

Calcutta. ' 

[e) 4 from the Bengal National Chamber of 

Commerce, the Marwari Association, and 
the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

(/) 16 non-official Europeans, and 
[g) 2 Anglo-Indians 

There are besides 98 members consisting of officials 
nominated non-officials. Now members from 
(c). (d) mad (*) ConstitaencaaB are all Hindus, and have 
always ben so with the ex cept io n of one term, 
when the Dacca Univerritv *<•«* •— - 
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Pact between the Congress and the Moslem League, 
whereby the Moslems of Bengal had 40 per cent, 
assigned to them of the seats and the Hindus 00 per 
cent . a proportion which in itself is so unjust that in 
addition to«the protest of the representatives of the 
community, the Government of India themselves 
considered it unfair, and added their own protest to 
it. By this arrangement, a very great wrong was 
done to the Moslems of Bengal, who form 55 per-cent, 
of the population of the Province, by assigning to 
Them a position of minority, whereas they should 
have lieen in the majority in the Council. For the 
sake pf fair dealing, .and the British people’s reputa¬ 
tion for justice, if nothing else, this wrong should 
lie righted, and the Moslems, who form the majority 
of the jKipul.it ion should have t i v.i g m-d ta Ultra _a 
majority ol the elected Indian seats. This ratio of 
minority has lieen further enhanced by the lact that 
Moslem!! have never lieen returned, and can never 
ho}* to I* returned from (e), (rf) and (e) Con¬ 
stituencies. Thus, as things are at present, adding 
the number of seats from (c), (rf) and (r) to the total 
number of Hindu seats, viz. 4A. we get in all 57 
Hindu members as against Rl» Moslems which raises 
tlx- disproportion to a much larger extent, and thus 
practically Moslem representation during all these 
nine years has been still more reduced. 

There seems to lie no reason to retain sjietial 
t onstituencies such as Id) and (e). viz., the University 
l (iiistitueiuies ol Calcutta and Parra and Indian 
Commerce. Sjiecial representation fur Indian Com¬ 
merce was conceded on the ground that Kuropean 
Commerce was given sjietial representation If it 
were done nwav with in the latter case, the European 
element in this ITnvinrewould have had no r e presents- 
tion nthr r than the five mem tiers from the five 
divisions In order to give adequate representation 
to the European tnmmunity as a whole, and at the 
same time to obtain men of a rrjirrsentativc character 
in the community, it was drenird advisable to classify 
their representation as had lieen done. The case of 
Indian ( mnnu n e. however, is on an entirely different 
looting Every Indian member, for all practical 
puqioses. would always defend Indian commercial 
interests ; jurtirulnrlv is this so in the case of Hindu 
memlicrv l»ecaus<- Indian Commerce is at the present 
moment largely, if not entirely, in the hands of non- 
Moslems. Mcrullers who desire to take a keen 
'interest in questions affecting Indian Commerce can 
always come through the general electorate. In the 
the present (oiinnl. too. there are men who are 
deeply intgrc«led in Indian Commerce, such as 
Itabu Nahni Banian Sarkar. Alxiur Kazzak Hadji 
Abdus Sattar ami others who were returned from 
the general Constituencies 

The Marwari community, however, stands in a 
different position and one seat may be allotted to 
them as at present 

ThrTe arc at present two representatives from the 
two University Constituencies in the Province. 
These men are in no way essentially connected with 
the Universities one of them is a. Zemindar and the 
other, though a graduate, has not maintained any 
intimate relation with his <urwi mater since his ctiPrge 
days Thus these representatives cannot be said to 
represent any *j«euai interest in their Constituencies. 
Therefore it is. if anything, an abuse of special • 
representation This state of things is bound to 
continue so long as the electors of these Constituencies 
consist, in overwhelming numbers, of young, irres¬ 
ponsible graduates. In fact those who in the present 
and in the last Council most interested themselves in 
questions affecting the Universities have been men 
who were returned by the general Constituencies 

At this further stage of our constitutional progress, 
there seems to be no cause for retaining any nominated 
except when any special question of a 
technical nature may arise, one or two experts may 
be nominated as members. As Dvarchy must 
necessarily be strapped, there w-ill be no members of 


Ministers appointed from the elected members of the 
Council and the Local Senate. The present size of' 
the Constituencies may be reduced by half so that, 
roughly speaking, the total number of members will 
be double the present number forming the Council. 
The Council will thus consist of 280 members divided 
as follows :— 

fa) Moslems. 

(6) Hindus. 

It) Landholders. 

( d ) Europeans 
(?) Anglo-Indians. 

(/) Depressed Class and Labour. 

(g) Marwari*. 

Now in fixing the proportionate representation of 
tlie at»vir('Tnrrtrtucot ie». it will lie helpful to consider 
the Census figures of Moslems, Hindus and the 
Depressed classes 1 upjieiid below u table taken 
from the Census of 1W21 :— 



Moslems „• 2,52.110,000 

Caste Hindus : 

(a) Brahmin .. 13,00,000 

f h) Ka vast ha .. 13,00.000 

(r) Baidva 1,00.000 

Id) Kajput 1.25.000 

(r) Buddhist and Jain . . 2,80.000 

- 31.05.000 

Depressed and Untouchables : 

(a) Kaibatta 20,00,000 

(&) Namasudra . . 20.00. 0*1 

(c j Knjbanshi .. 17,00.800 

|d) liagdi W.0U.000 

(el Santal 7,00.000 

( J ) And other minor groups U3.00.000 

- 1.74.00.000 

Thus it will 1 h- seen that the caste Hindus, including 
the Buddhists and the Jains, tome to thirtv-onr 
lakhs ami five thousand, whereas the Depressed 
Classes tome to one hundred and seventy-four 

lakhs. The total of these two conic to two hundred 
five lakhs and five thousand, whereas the Moslem 
population is two hundred fifty-two lakhs. 1 have 
already stressed that representation should be 
mainly on the population basis as between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal and the Ihinjab. But as 
between caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
in Bengal, having regard to the disparity of the 
figures of their respective imputation, it will l>e 
jierh.ijvs necessary to give larger representation to 
caste Hindus l«evond what is due to them, m view uf 
their social standing and jnditical importance. 

It wili l«c open u> the Governor to appoint, in 
addition, one or two members as experts as occasion 
arises 

AUTONOMY. 

Central —The Government of India will have 
lumplrtc autonomy in all subjects classified as 
Central with the exception of Subjects 1-5 of that 
Classification, viz — 

;1) Defenrc of India and all matters connected 
therewith. 

i2; External relations, including naturalisation 
and aliens and pilgrimages beyond India. 

Relations with States in India, 
ill I'olitical charges. 

{3- Communications to the extent described as 
at present. 

The Secretary of State under the Crown will retain 
control only over the subjects detailed above, and in 
all other respects the Central Government will be 
free from control and interference. 

Prmnucial .—Provincial Government* will have 
complete autonomy in all subjects classified as 
" Provincial " at present. _ 

The Classification of subjects into Central im 
Provincial as at present determined may perhaps 
stand with slight modifications as unde*" : 

jtnnarentlv have 
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been made with considerable care, but one or two 
matters deserve consideration. 

Meslon Award .—I purposely refrain from dilating 
on the Meston Award, because it is a matter which 
hag been pressed not only in all Memoranda from 
Bengal but also in the Government Memorandum as 
well. The Meston Award has been one of the 
main causes of crippling all activities in Bengal 
and of Btarving the Transferred Departments. 
It has been the one spectre that has been haunting 
like a bogy every Ministry that has come into 
existence. What 1 wish to point out is that, even 
with the revision of the Meston Award, the finances 
of Bengal compare very un favourably with those 
of other provinces, whereas our needs and wants in 
tlie co-called Nation-building Departments are in 
certain respects even greater than elsewhere in India. 
Education is at a very low ebb. The most malignant 
epidemics such as Cholera, Kala Azar. and Malaria, 
are responsible for millions of deaths annually, 
whereas they are all more or less preventible diseases, 
but cannot be tackled for want of funds. The 
scarcity of pure drinking water in our rural areas 
is increasingly adding to the general death roll. 
In short the Department of Ihiblic Health is at 
present being more or less starved. On the other 
hand Bengal , is the home of Jute. The revenue 
derived from Jute goes more or less wholly to the 
Cental Government and Bengal scarcely gets any¬ 
thing in return for the same. 1 am therefore inclined 
to recommend that from subject 1J under the head of 
Central Subjects, the duties on Jute and the revenue 
from Income tax should be transferred to the l*ru- 
vinccs. If both these items cannot be transferred 
we strongly press that at least the duties on Jute 
should be surrendered. It is the minimum reparation 
that is due to Bengal. Not only is Jute the peculiar 
product of Bengal, but revenue from it is derived 
from the sweat and toil of its teeming millions. 

(6) Subject 20of the List of Central Subjects relates 
to tin; development of Industries. In this connection 
1 may say that Itovincul Governments ought to 
have complete autonomy with regard to all Provincial 
Industries. 

Provincial Councils and Composition of Cabinet. 
In the case of P rovin cial Legislatures- the Governor 
will select his Minister* from among the members 
of the lYovmcial Council as well as the Senate and 
they will hold office with joint responsibility and 
will be responsible to the Council There shall he 
at least two Ministers appointed from the IYovincial 
Senate 

.V umber of Ministers. The number of Ministers 
should be seven, who will be selected from the 
important communities according to their represent¬ 
ation in the Council. 

There will be no Reserved Subjects. All subjects. 
otheT than those classified as ” Central.” will lie 
distributed amongst the mcmliers oi the Cabinet 
with the exception perhaps of I-iw and Order. 

Term of the Council. The term of the Council 
will be five years. 

Governor's Powers. The powers exercised by the 
Governor under the Act will be curtailed and will 
be defined. 

The Permanent Officials, viz., the Secretaries, 
will have their powers equally defined. 

Minister's Powers. Powers which Ministers possess 
under the pr es ent India Act will be enhanced and 
will likewise be define d. 

Continuity of Policy. There should be some con¬ 
vention for the continuity of policy in the Depart¬ 
ments, so that schemes and works of public utility 
started by one or one set of Minister may not be 
pigeonholed with the change of Minister or Ministry. 

1 ■ . ♦•'v* *>«*■**• ve.ir^ of thr Montford 


schemes initiated by that Ministry could be carried 
to fruition. During the next three yean, however, 
when the Swarajya Party, led by the late Mr. C. R. 
Das, came into being, from the very beginning of 
the formation of the Ministry onslaughts were 
launched and there were constant changes, with the 
result that no work of any value could be turned out, 
and what .schemes and policies were initiated were 
shelved one after the other. 

Water Hyacinth Problem. During the third term 
the same story repeated itself. 1 might here quote, 
my own experience. During mv recent term of 
office. I had the privilege of initiating many schemes 
fur the material w elfare of my countrymen. Take 
for instance, the campaign against Water Hyacinth. 
For many years past this pest had been making 
woeful ravages in our countryside. the figures 
obtained m 1926 showed that in the case of one 
district alone, namely. Farid pur. the damage caused 
to agriculture amounted to over 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Fund pur has been very badly affected, but t a kin g 
half of that figure, namely. a J0 lakhs of rupees as 
the avefage amount of damage done to a district in 
Bengal and multiplying that figure by the number of 
districts, namely, 20, we get roughly over 4 crams 
of damage dooe annually to Agriculture alone, not 
to speak of the damage done to Commerce. Trade 
and our Waterway Communications. Since 1921. 
that is, from the commencement of the Montford 
Reforms, investigations have been made, experiments 
carried out, and schemes formulated as to bow best 
to tackle this problem, namely, the eradication of 
of this pest. In 1924, certain chemical preparations, 
known as Griffiths Spray, were experimented upon, and 
after more than a year s labour they were found 
wanting. Thereafter a special Officer was deputed 
to cam* on investigations of a different nature, and 
this Officer submitted a detailed report. This Report 
was considered, the file was noted upon, schemes were 
evolved, and finally in the beginning of 1927. when 
I was in Office, it was considered necessary to bold a 
Water Hyacinth Conference and to invite representa¬ 
tive men from all sections of the House, as well as 
outskic, in order once for all to devise means and 
start work. The then Collector of Faridpur. Mr. 
Burrows, who had spent a Urge amount of time and 
had devoted a considerable amount of labour-to this 
question, submitted in all essentials a perfectly 
workable scheme which entailed the imposition of a 
Water Hyacinth Tax. It was therefore considered 
necessary to take the representatives of the people 
into confidence m order that they too might pro¬ 
nounce uu the desirability or otherwise of the tax. 
so that eventually when the time came for the levying 
of the tax there might not be any opposition. The 
Conference was a great success and everything 
was made ready in order that a Bill might be intro¬ 
duced at the ensuing session of the Council, so that 
actual work towards fighting this pest might he 
licgun from the cold weather of 1927-28. but Nemesis 
overtook the Ministry and the Ministry was hounded 
out of office in August 1927. Thereafter the scheme, 
which had the sanction of the people behind it, was 
shelved. 

Similarly, the campaign against cholera, the 
scheme for thr improvement oi the cuttle of this 
1‘mvince, and the throwing wide-open of the doors 
of the agricultural profession to the sons of the 
" Bhadra logs.” the. spreading _of medical education 
by establishing medical schools and colleges in our 
district headquarters, and various other schemes 
initiated during my Ministry have been equally 
shelved. It will, therefore. I trust, be realised how 
it is in the interest not only of the efficiency 
oi the departments, but also in the interest of the 
well-being of our country . and our unfortunate 
countrymen that provision must be made for a 
continuity of policy, so that schemes prepared by a 
Minister or a Mimstn may be carried on. It is 
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i Advent Vote. It has been already stated in the 
Preamble that no efficient government is at all possible 
where the Executive is liable to removal .every now 
and again, as has been the case in Bengal, where 
Ministers have been hounded out of office (or no 
reason of policy or on no public grounds, but merely 
owing to personal jealousies and other causes outside 
the sphere of Constitutional Government. The 
Executive, that is the Cabinet, should always be 
able to count on the probability of remaining in 
office for some appreciable time; and although in 
my scheme as detailed herein" 1 have advocated that 
the Cabinet should be responsible to the Council, 
it should not be made possible for the overthrow of 
the Cabinet on any flimsy ground, or on any snap 

during these yeans The adverse vote entailing the 
resignation of the Cabinet should also ordinarily 
entail the dissolution o 1 the Council, followed by a 
General Election, unless there are very strong grounds 
to the contrary It may also be laid down that the 
Executive shall be removable by a vote of no- 
confidence provided that such a motion is carried 
by two-thirds of the total strength of the Legislature. 


The Provincial Government and desirability of a 
Second Chamber. The Provincial Legislature will 
be bi-cameral, consisting of:— 

(а) The (Provincial Senate. 

(б) The Legislative Council. 


Provincial Setmu. The Indian Provinces forming 
the sub-continent of India are inhabited by hetero¬ 
geneous races, peoples and communities with different 
traditions and culture. These various sections of the 
people differ from each other not only educationally, 
socially and economically, but in a hundred other 
way* A long time must therefore, elapse before 
they coukl be moulded into a common nationhood 
or before their diverse interests could be reduced to 
one and the same level. 

The JProvmciaJ Legislative Council, when further 
popularised, will la- more or less ruled by the majority, 
and the result will lie more than likely that irres¬ 
ponsible legislation may often be enacted which will 
encroach upon the rights of the minorities. This in 
its turn is likely to further augment communal strife. 
A situation of this kind can be controlled, if almost 
unlimited powers be assigned to the Governor for 
the purpose of vetoing or withholding his consent 
from any legislation or administrative measure 
which hr has reason to believe to be contrary to the 
interests of the population as a whole. But by 
vesting in the Governor such extensive powers the 
relation firtwren him and the jwpuUr Council will 
always be strained, which is highly undesirable. 
Therefore, as a check on the popular Council, the 
creation of a Second Chamber, i.e., a Provincial 
Senate, seems perfectly- essential. Even in the 
highly advanced countries of Europe it has been 
found necessary to establish an I'pper House as a 
safeguard against occasional irresponsible legislation 
in the Lower House. Much more will it. therefore, 
be necessary to provide for a check of a similar kind 
in our lYovinces. which are politically so much 
behind other countries in the West. 1. therefore, 
strongly recommend the creation of a Second Chamber 
which will be composed of representative men of 
outstanding merit, projxirtionatelv gathered from 
all communities. They will be drawn from the 
clius e s who have large stakes in the country, who are 
leaders of thought or who have had experience in 
a dmin i s tration as high officials, and generally from 
the clear-headed conservative element in the country 
who really count. 

The Provincial Senate of Bengal will, therefore, 
onamt of:— 

(i) li Nominated Members. 

(n) 40 Elected Mem b e r s. 


The term of the Senate trill be ten years. 

witf mike thr nominations as far as 


petence amongst the titled or the giatxj. 

as well as ex-Ministers of Government mmA retired 
high officials, keeping in view as far as po—Me the 
proportionate representation of all conmmAitMe. 

The elected members will he elected six from mch 
of the five divisions and ten from (c) and (d) below. 

The constituencies to consist of:—' 

(a) Moslems. 

\b) Non-Moslem*. 

\c) L a ndhold ers. 

(d) Europeans. 

Both the Legislative Council and the Provincial 
Senate shall have collateral powers. Any BUI may 
be introduced in either of the Houses, but will ndt 
be passed into an Act unless passed by both the 
Houses and until it has TTri""* 1 the asse nt P* V** 
Governor. It will be competent to introduce any 
Bill at a joint-session of both the Houses. 

Qualification* of a Minister. In the appointment 
of Members of the existing Executive Councils and 
of Ministers, e xp e ri ence ranging over a huge number 
of years has shown that sufficient has 

not been exercised. It appears that proper care has 
not always been taken in sele ctin g the personnel of 
the ex is tin g Executive Councils as well as of the 
different Ministries. The composition of the Execu¬ 
tive Councils has been heterogeneous and the same 
may be said of the Ministers under Dyarchy. The 
Governor is supposed to select those who are fairly 
well-educated and who may be'expected to enjoy 
the confidence not only of their feilow-Legislators, 
but also of the public generally, and who possess a 
lair measure of ability and also a reputation fur 
character. In some cases. I regret to say. no such 
consideration has prevailed. 

1 shall first take the case of the Civilian Executive 
Councillors, the a p p ointm ent of whom has here and 
there been open to grave objection. The objection 
was, that admitting that higher appointments need 
not necessarily go by seniority, civilians believed to 
he of liberal and progressive views, or who have not 
had the advantage of belonging to a special coterie 
inside the official hierarchy, have often been passed 
over in favour of men known to be diehards or 
reactionaries or even of mediocre attainments. 

In the report ou Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
under the zgis of Mr. Montagu and Lend Chelmsford, 
it wilt be found stated-;—- w» thfr* 

past the nominations made to the Executives have 
not always given satisfaction. There has been a 
disposition to regard the men appointed as chosen 
because they are ’ safe * and not likely to give the 
Government trouble, and if the Legislature and 
Executive are to work smoothly together it is, we 
agree, necessary to make appointments which 
command confidence and ensure efficiency and 
ability.” Further, it is also stated:—’* In making 
the nominations the Governor should be free to take 
into consideration the names of persons who had 
won distinction, whether in the Legislative Council 
or in other fields ’* From this it can leave no doubt 
that Members of the Cabinet should be chosen from 
men who. to quote the memorable words of the late 
Queen Empress Victoria’s proclamation of 1858, 

" by their integrity, ability and character may be 
qualified to discharge their duties successfully as 
occupants of the exalted offices to which they-are 
called.” Failure in this respect has brought home 
the conviction amongst the Indian intelligentsia 
that appointments made particularly of Indians, 
either in the Executive Councils or the Ministries, 
have not unoften been made in contravention of 
this test. Cases can be quoted oi men who have 
been appointed as Executive Councillors or Ministers 
simply because they were believed to be safe" 
rather >h»n qualified. The appointment of such 
p e rso ns has, naturally, brought into lurid light the 
working of Dyarchy to a much larger extent t ha n 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Even when making the appointment of a clerk 

• ..fl - ,,-#. thr .mi-stion of hi* ahility and 
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character is taken' into consideration. It seems 
short of a tragedy that, when making appointments 
to the highest offices under the Crown, such con¬ 
sideration should occasionally l*- left out of account. 
I am. therefore, impelled Co make the suggestion 
that some sort of provision should lw made whereby 
when making appointment to the highest offices 
ir. the land, questions of the suitability of the 
candidate as to his integrity, ability and character 
should lie taken into consideration besides other 
factors 

{/uultftcaliims of a Me tube* op legislature. The 
aimvc- remarks applv also to those who aspire to lie 
the Members of the Legislatures. jierhapn. though, 
not-t*» si m.Ii - liie.nmmnutii j»l qualifica¬ 

tions of candidates who stand iu r election to the 
various legislatures should also l* determined. 
As the rules arr at present, it is provided that a 
{■ersuti who is a minor, or uts-iiie. m who has served 
a criminal sentence on account o' ins mural turpitude, 
etc., would not lie eligible to stand as a candidate 
for election ; but nowhere is u laid down what his 
positive qualifications should lie by wav of ability, 
integrity and character. Tin- result of this omission 
has lieeu that in many case* men, who outside the 
Council would not be allowed to cross the threshold 
of an honest jierson. have got into the Council and 
have secured access to social intercourse oil equal 
terms with those who would otherwise have shunned 
them. Here is a case in jniint. Moulvi Muhammad 
hachqur. an inhabitant oS the N oak hah District, had, 
as Chairman or Yur-Chairman of a local Hoard. 
enilKrzzled some public lunds. He stood for election 
to the Council and was returned. Thereafter the 
case came to a head. Then- was a conviction in tin 
t rmmiul l ourt. which was upheld by the High Court, 
and he served the sentence of eight months with 
hard latmur cm three counts concurrently His 
seat thereafter was declared i.u'ant. but. strangely 
ini nigh. n<>t lie cause of his eonvictKin. but simple 
tKcause lie was at went from the l ouncii n-r two 
nm-wcnlive months 

ft will therefore, be seen ttiut some provision by 
way of determination of minimum qualifications of 
'Candidates for election to the Legislatures should 
i«e provided for. 

THE GROWTH OI- PARTIES. 

Since the inauguration of the Keforms. in lfhll. 
no organised parti - other than the Swaraj purtv 
created by the late Mr C K I »u**. has come into 
existence 

The t '»r»!rn*s~ rjT-g.imx.tiiiT. wa- known in the 
eighties and the nineties as .. Liberal parti* in India 
with Nationalistic aspiration** endeavouring to obtain 
conrevsions from the British people and Parliament 
in order to liberalise the Indian Constitution as far 
as possible on the British model In the old d.iv> 
the Congress counted amongst its stalwarts such men 
as Mr Gop.dknshna Gnkhale Sir l-crnreshah Mehta. 
Si: Surcndranath Banrrjec Sir Ikidaruddin Ivabji 
and others They in a manner dnminatrd the 
counsels «f the Congress ami were the pioneers of 
India's Constitutional progress. Thev confined their 
agitation within the four comers of the Constitution 
with the liasic idea that India should always remain 
within the British Commonwealth. Then the vounger 
generations gradually lifted up their heads, and under 
the lead of Mr. BaJgangadhar Tilak the Congress 
was spht into two wings known as Extremist and 
Liberal or Moderate. Within a short time the extreme 
wing usurped all powers within the Congress with 
the result that the .Moderates or the so-called 1 bberals 
for a time seceded from the Congress. Although 
thereafter there was a reunion, the Congress remained 
generally under the extremist domination when the 
late Mr. C. R. Das. leaving aside his professional 
career, took solely to politics and became one of the 
leading lights The Congress was once more destined 


who inaugurated his famous non-co-operation move¬ 
ment. which entirely dominated the Congress and 
captured all its executive functions. I’nder Mr. 
Gandhi's banner there foregathered various dis¬ 
contented and disappointed individuals such as the 
All Brothers, who became his staunch henchmen 
and started a vigorous propaganda m order to win 
over the Moslems, who had so far mostly kept 
themselve* out of the Congress fold. The stars 
were propitious at that particular juncture.. Turkey 
went against the Allies, and the Moslem lieutenant* 
of Mr. Gandhi seized the opportunity of misleading 
the Moslems by the cry that religion anil the 
Khelufat were in danger Tims the Ah Brother* 
started another wing oi the imii-io-ojieration move¬ 
ment under the numenclat m«- of the " Khelafatist 
During the first reformed i ouncii of the 

non-co-operation movement at one time seemed to 
dominate the entire political situation,and with the 
lioycott of the ( ouncii very tew l tmgrr-ts Hindus 
came in. Those that came formed the opjxisition 
and theft policy was merely anti-Governnient. 
Politically-minded Moslems, too. emt of fear of the 
Khrlafatists shunned the Councils and mostly 
mediocre men amongst them were returned. These 
had no programme of their own nor they found it 
necessary to form into parties. On one occasion, 
however, during the introduction of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation Bill when the Hindus nhjei ted 
to the facilities that were proposed to In* given to 
the Moslems under the- Bill as introduced by Sir 
Surcndranath Jianerjrr. two sharply-denned parties 
came into existence in the Bengal Council, but that 
was rniirrly on the communal tuisis and their party 
activities ceased aftrr the passing of the Bill. Soon 
after. Mr. ('. K. lio.- conceived the plan of non- 
co-operating within the Cmiucil. it-., of entering the 
Council with the avowed intention of otislructing 
the entire machinery of l.nvemincnt from within. 
With thi' object he added a rider to the Gandhi 
non-eo-ojieratuni cult ami along with other provincial 
leaders such as Pandit Motilai Nehru and others 
seceded irom Mr Gandhi and established the 
>>warajv«t Party. This came into living after tiie 
general election of 1W3 Mr. ( K. D:ls himself led 
the movement in Bengal and left it to the iMndits 
to do likewise in the Central and other provincial 
Legislatures In the second Reformed Conned, 
therefore, of 1U24, Mr. C K Pa> came in with a 
following of some fifty memt*ers of whom aU*ut half 
were Moslems Hr drew u. hi- side the major portion 
of the Moslem clement in the ( ouncii with the help 
of his famous Bengal Peshlundhu Pact which 
purj*ortcd to give to the Mnsjrnv- 80 prr rent, of 
Mate patronage anti assured inrm tiicir sivi iai 
electorates, as wel) as total non interference m their 
religious pursuit*, including " No Mush lie fore 
Mosque." His avowed object was to hinder the 
working of the Keforms by means fair n foul. This 
jxjltcv. unfortunately, gave a fillip to undesirable 
practices in the Council, as has ulrcadv Ivrt; noticed. 

Of the total of ft!» Moslem mcnilnrs nj the Cumuil. 
2JJ or *J4 being Swarajists, tilt- remaining or ](> 
non-Swarajist Moslems, together with 1 U or PJ 
Literal Hindus formed the Ministerial Party in 
January. 1H*J4. when myself and Messrs l uzlul Hnq 
and S N MuHick were appointed .Mim-ters. A 
short while utter, the Hindu Minister had to resign 
as he lost his seat owing to tin* dispute that was 
pending over his election which entailed a fresh 
election, when he was not returned. There remained 
thereafter oniv two Moslem Ministers. In the 
propaganda against the ' Ministry, though the 
Swarajist Party did not admit it. yet they took 
advantage of the communal bias engendered bv the 
presence of only Moslem Ministers. It was opcnlv 
said in certain quarters that owing to the presence 
of three Moslems in the Government, Bengal *as 
practically under Muhammadan domination. Hence, 
the closing up of ranks and resolute determination to 
v -.•< V *!•*■ Mnsi^r- Ministry were demonstrated bv 
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even from this demonstration the majority of 
Muhammadan members failed to grasp the necessary 
object lesson, and this Ministry was Anally wrecked 
in August, 1924. In March, 1925, another Ministry 
consisting of Nawab Bahadur Syed Nawabali 
Chondhury and Raja M. N. Ray Choudhurv was 
formed, but it only lasted for nine or ten days. 
Thereafter the Transferred Subjects were retrans¬ 
ferred to the Reserved side and Dyarchy remained 
dead in Bengal till January, 1927. Thus, with the 
exception of the Swaraj ya Party the Hindu Liberals 
and the Moslems remained as disorganised as ever. 


Central Moslem Council Party. During the general 
election at the end of 1926, the Central National 
Muhammadan Association first conceived the idea 
of urguuisiiig a Central Moslem Council Party, and 
with this object they set up a large number of 
candidates for contesting the elections. As a result 
they managed to capture some nineteen or twenty 
seats with the help of their organisation and party 
funds. Overtures were made to Sir Abdur Rahim 
"to bring about a consolidated Moslem Council Party. 
For reasons into which 1 do not desize to enter. 
Sir Abdur Rahim stood apart, and some eight .or 
«in» Modems were returned under his banner. Of the 
remaining ten or eleven Moslem members, one came 
as a Swarajist and the rest without any party label. 
After the election was over, in December, 1920, a 
fresh attempt was made to bring together all the 
t Moslem members into one party, but owing to personal 
; animosities and jealousies smortp the leaders this 
failed. Thus during the beginning of the present 
Council, in January, 1927, there existed :— 

- ■ {a) the well-organised Swarajya Party, led by 

* Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, consisting of some 
44 members, of whom only one was a Moslem. 

(b) the Central Moslem Council Party, led by me. 

consisting of 24 Moslems, 

(c) Sir Abdur Rahim's part}’, consisting of H 

or fl members. 

(rf) fi or 7 individual no-party Moslems, 

(r) 12 or 12 disorganised so-called Hindu Liberals 
or Moderates. 

The action of Lord Lytton in appointing Sir Abdur 
Rahim as Minister and asking him to resign after 
ioar da vs owing to his failure in finding a Hindu 
oolfcagii^was the-root cause of creating further 
jealousies and personal animosities, and - when 
another ministry was formed with myself and Mr. 
Chakravarty. Sir Abdur Rahim with his following 
joined the Swarajists and that ministry was also 

4 wrecked. 

With the exception of the Swarajva Partv. this 

* led to a complete disruption of all other Indian 

* groups in the Council. 

J' The Union Party. Immediately alter this catas 
■ trophe it was felt extremely essential that a party 
should be formed of both Hindus and Moslems, 
not only to promote communal concord, but primarily 
to purer tin 1 piil»li> life of Bengal of undesirable 
practices and to r.u-e its tone With that object 
Hindu and Moslem Landholders and men who were 
considered aUive l>o«ird grouped together and formed 
•nto what b known as the Union Party, with Sir 
t*. C. Mittcr and myself as Patrons. 


The Son-Omnal European Group. Besides the 
above parties there has always been a compact 
non-ofiicial Kuropean and Anglo-Indian group. 
Hus bloc has almost always voted with the Govern¬ 
ment and has seldom exercised any discrimination. 

„ Thus it will t>e seen that we are still infants in the 
art of party Government and political organisation. 


g£ SAFEGUARDS. 

I have already stated that the Moslems of India 
k, «re equally, if not more than other communities. 
™ interested in the general question of the extension 
nf the but thev emphatically press that 


essential safeguards, -without which tfcry are not only 
opposed to any extenrion of the Refcvms. bat even 
to the continuance of what Reforms then are already. 
In all the Memoranda subm i tted by the various 
Moslem Associations throughout India a caer has 
been made out in great detail for the following items, 
and T need only enumerate them here without entering 
into detail. These are darned below heading 

*’ I." As regards those which concern conditions 
prevailing in Bengal, I have to enlarge upon them 
to some extent and they have been treated under 
heading " II.” 

I. 

(1) Separate electorates in all the Provincial 
Legislatures according to the Congress- 
Moslem League Pact of— 1 9 10. —where 
Moslems are in a minority but, in Bengal 
and Punjab, on the basis of population. 

<2) Separate communal electorates for the Central 
Legislatures, as well as on all self-governing 
bodies in the country. 

(8) Representation by statutory provision of a 
due proportion of Moslems in the Cabinets. 
In the case of Bengal 1 have recommended 
a Cabinet consisting of seven Ministers, 
who will be selected from the important 
communities according to their repre¬ 
sentation in the Council. 

(4) Moslem representation in the Assembly or the 

Council of State to be S3 per cent, of all 
elected Indian seats. 

(5) Proportionate State Aid for the furtherance 

of educational progress amongst the 
Moslems and where possible preferential 
treatment, having regard to the back¬ 
wardness of education amongst them. 

(0) Adequate representation on Universities ami 
. alt local self-governing bodies. 

(7) In the interests of all communities, Hindu 
or Moslem, provision should be made that 
no resolution should be proceeded with 
in the different Legislatures or m any 
of the different self-governing bodies 
affecting the religious, social or educational 
interest of any community whatsoever, if 
the same be opposed by at least two- 
thirds of the members of that community 
on those bodies. -- 

(fO Commissions in the Army and Navy should 
be allotted in proportion to the strength 
of the respective communities, and 
arrangements for their military and naval 
training be duly made. 

(W) Indianisation should not be proceeded with 
to the detriment of any particular com¬ 
munity. but should be carried out gradu¬ 
ally with due regard to the communal 
proportion and by securing the widest 
possible confidence in the administration 
and preventing a communal or class 
monopoly 

(10) The Reforms should be extended to the 

North-West Frontier Province. 

(11) Sind should be raised to the status of a 

Province under the Reforms. 

II. 

Representation of different communities in all the 
Public Services should be in accordance with the propor¬ 
tion which a community bears to the population **f the 
Province. The average representation of Moslems 
throughout India should not be Us* than one-third. 

The Mussulman case in Bengal is based not on the 
dicta of any Moslem but on the findings of that great 
statistician. Sir William Hunter, of the Indian Civil 
Service. Before one can realise fully th eir cl aim to 
a just and l egi t i mate share of State patronage by 
virtue of their preponderance in populatscm, and 
their historic position, it is necessary to take an 
, ■>.■survf’v of their condition during the last 
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eighth' or ninety years For tins I can do no better 
than quote imm Sir William Hunter s ’ Indian 
Mussulman " Writing in 1871 this was what Sir 
William said : " The English obtained Bengal 

simply as the Chief Revenue Ofiner of the Delhi 
Emperor ..." Our legal title was simply that of 
the Emperor s Dewan or Chief Revenue Officer 
As such the Mussulmans hold that we were bound to 
cam* out the Muhammadan system which we then 
undertook to administer. There can be little doubt. 
I think, that both parties to the Treaty at the rime 
.understood this For sonic years the English 
maintained the Muhamniarl.ui Officers in their posts. 
,i,.i «. hrn tliey Ini’.m to'venture upon reforms, thev 
iliii su witli a cautmn 1«•rilcriiig upon timidity. The 
greatest blow which Wi dealt to the old system was 
m w»e sense an underhanded one. lor neither the 
English nor the Muhammadan-* foresaw its oft rets 
This was the series ol chances introduced bv Lqfd 
( ornwatlis and joim Shore, eliding m tin-Permanent 
>rtt lenient of 171*3. By it we usurjied tile functions 
of those higher Mussulman (Uhcers who had formerly 
sul»sistcil lietweeli the actual Collector 4 and the 
UivrntninOi and who* dragoons were the recognised 
machinery for enforcing tile laind-Tax Inst rad of 

the Mussulman Hr venue-tanners with their troopers 
and sjHannen. we placed an l-.ngltsli ( ulkrtnr in 
each 1 list rid, with an unarmed fiscal jmiIih- attached 
like common lKiihfls to lus ( ntirt. The Muhatnmadan 
iiobilitt either lost their limner rnnnetTton with tile 
1-mil-Tax or U-canie mere landholders. with an 
inelastic title to a ]»art of the profits of the soil. 

" The Permanent Settlement. however, con- 
suinmatctl rather than introduced tins change 
It was in another respect that it most serum six- 
damaged the jmsilioit of tiie great Muhammadan 
Houses The officer who has studied the Permanent 
S«tllenient most tninutely writes tiius * - ' it elevated 
tin- Hindu l ollei torv who up t" that tune had held 
but uuitii]«ortam jmisis. t»» the |Hisition of landholder*, 
pave them a proprietary right in the soil, ami allowed 
them to accumulate wealth which would liave gone 
to the Mussulmans under their own Rule. 

*■* Thtv tiien. is the first public wrong on wlm-li 
the Muhnniniadati anstocracv arraign the British 
(•ovemment. lh»*y assert th.it we obtained the 
Administration of lh-npa! tmm a .Mussulman Emperor 
on the understanding that we would carry out the 
Mussulman system, and tli.it as mkui as wc found 
ourselves strong rnoimh we broke through this 
engagement. \\i slnit the Mussulman aristocracy 
out of the Afiny. because we Ivneved that their 
exclti-non was necessary totnirnwimah t> Wedepnved 
tliern of tlie monopoly of the most lucrative functions 
m the Administration. Nuausc their deprivation was 
essential to the welfare and just gmcnimrnt of the 
people. But these- grounds however good in 
themselves. fail to timvmce at: ancient nubility 
sti tiering under flic blight «•! British Rule Their 
exclusion fiotn the Army seems to the Mussulmans 
a great public wrong . onr departure from their 
ancient nsral system, an absolute luv.uT: *»f faith 

' The third source id their greatness was their 
monojHily of Judicial. Political, or in brief. Civil 
Employ. It would Ik- unfair to lay much stress on 
the circumstance, but it is nevertheless a significant 
fact, that mint of the native gentlemen who have 
won their way into the Covenanted Civil Service, or 
up to the bench id the High Court, are Mussulmans. 
But for some time after the country passed under 
our care, the Mussulmans retained all the junctions 
of Government in their own hands. Mussulman 
Collectors, as «e have seen, gathered the Land-Tax ; 
Mussulman Faujdars and Ghatwals officered the 
Police. A great Mussulman Department, with its 
headquarters in the Nizam's palace at Murshidabad. 
and a network of officials spreading over every 
District in the Province, administered the Criminal 
Law. 


the tide turned, at first slowly, but with a constantly 
accelerating pace, asr the imperative duty of con¬ 
ducting public business in the vernacular of the 
people, and,not in the foreign patois of its former 
Muhammadan conquerors, became recognised. Then 
the Hindus poured into, and have since completely 
filled, every grade of official life. Even in the 
District CoUectorates. where it is still possible to 
give appointments in the old-fashioned friendly way. 
there are very few young Mussulman officials. The 
Muhammadans who yet remain in them are whifce- 
lwarded men. and haVe no successors. Even ten 
years ago. the Mussulmans invariably managed to 
transmit the post of Nazir, or Chief of the Revenue 
Bailiffs, trr-m n . th ii r i . w u - r. r^i ; fail n.»w one nr 
two unjKipular apj nun fluents aliout the jail are the 
most the former masters of India can hojw for. The 
stall of clerks attached to the various offices, the 
resjNiiisible posts in the Courts, and even the higher 
ofliii-s in the Police, are now recruited from the 
pushing Hindu youth of the Government School 
Thr net result has been that the Mussulman clement 
in tbe Public Service* lias gone on growing weaker 
every year 

“ This statement the following statistics will prove. 
In the highest grade in which the appointments 
dated from a previous generation, tlie Muhammadans 
did not have much to coni]4ain of, as in April. 1800, 
there was one Mussulman to two >1 indue : there in 
now but one Mussulman to three Hindus. In the 
second grade there were then two Muhammadans 
to nine Hindus; there is now one Mussulman 
to ten Hindus. In the third grade there were then 
lour Mussulmans to a total of twenty-aeven Hindus 
atul l-.nglishmrn ; there axe now three Mussulmans 
to a total of twenty-four Hindus and Englishmen. 
Passing down to the lower ranks, there were iti lMHU 
four Mussulmans among a total of thirty of all creeds ; 
there are now lour among a total of thirty-nine 
Among the proluturners from whom the service is 
recruited, there were only two Mussulmans in a 
total of twenty-eight ; there is now not a single 
Muhammadan in this rank. 

" It is. however, in the less conspicuous I>epart- 
ments. in which the distribution of patronage is less 
keenly watched by tlie political parties m Bengal 
that wc may read the fate of the Mussulmans. In 
IHffli these Departments were filled thus:—In the 
three grades of Assistant Government Engineers 
there were fourteen Hindus and not one Mussulman : 
among the apprentices there were four Hindus and 
two Englishmen, anil not one Mussulman Among 
the sub-Engineers and Sujwrvisors of the Public 
Work* Department their were twenty-four Hindus 
to one Mussulman; among the Ovrrseers. two 
Mussulmans to sixty-three Hindu*, in the offices 
of Account there were fifty names of Hindus, and 
not one Mussulman . and in the l pper Sulmrdinate 
DetKtrtment there were twenty-two Hindus, and 
again n«>*. one Mussulman 

lint it is unnecessary to multiply instances ol a 
fact that is patent in every page of the Civil List. 

1 have made up a table of tlie gazetted appointments 
for which Englishmen. Muhammadans and Hindus 
are alike eligible : — 


Distributor: of Stair Patmuagf tu Bengal, 
April. 1871. 



Euro¬ 

peans 

Huxtus 

Muwul- 

hlU 

Total 

Covenanted Civil Service 




(appointed in England 

» % 




bv the Crown) 

260 

0 

0 

260 

Judicial Officers in the 
Non-Regulation Districts 
Extra Assistant Commis- 

47 

0 

0 

47 

sioners 

26 

7 

0 

39 

Deputy-Magistrates and 





Deputy -Collectors 

S3 

113 

30 

2 M 

Income-Tax Assessors 

11 

43 

6 

00 

f. ••or Derv'.rrment . . 

33 

25 

2 

60 
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tfunsifs 

Police Department, Gazetted 

1 

178 

87 

216 

Officer* of all grade* 

Public Works Department, 

106 

8 

0 

100 

Engineer Establishment 
Public Works Department, 

154 

19 

0 

173 

Subordinate Establish¬ 

ment 

72 

125 

4 

201 

Public Works Department, 
Account Establishment 
Medical Department.Officers 

22 

54 

0 

76 

attached to Medical Col- 





lege, Jails, Charitable Dis¬ 
pensaries. Sanitation and 
Vaccinatum Establish^ 





merits,and Medical Officers 
in charge of Districts, etc. 

KU 

45 

4 

!5k 

Itepartraent of Public In¬ 
struction .; 

Other Departments, such as 

38 

14 

> 

58 

Customs, Marine. Survey, 

• Opium, etc. .« 

412 

10 

0 

422 

Totkl .. . .ISAM 

681 

92 

2111 


" A hundred yean ago. the Mussulmans 
monopolised all the important offices of State. The 
Hindus accepted with thanks such crumbs as their 
former conquerors dropped from their table, and the 
Iftgliah were represented by a few factors and clerks. 
Tne proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus, as 
shown above, is now less tlian one-scvcntii. Thr 
proportion of Hindus to Europeans is more than 
one-half; the jm»portion of Mussulmans to Europeans 
is less titan one-fourteenth. The proportion of the 
race which a century ago had the monopoly of 
Government, has now fallen to less than one twenty- 
third of the whole administrative body. This, too. 
is the gazetted appointments, where the distribution 
of patronage is closely watched. In the less con¬ 
spicuous office establishments in the iTcsidrney 
Town, the exclusion of Mussulmans is even more 
complete. In one extensive Department the other 
day it was discovered that there was not a single 
employee who could read the Mussulman dialect ; 
and. in fact, there is now scarcely a Government 
office in Calcutta in which a Muhammadan can hope 
for any post ahoA'c the iauk of porter,-mrswnggr. 
filler of inkpots, and mender of pens. 

“ From the hiehest official to the lowest there 
was now a firm conviction that we have failed in 
our duty to the Muhammadan subjects of the {Jueen. 
A great section of the Indian population, some 
thirty million in number, finds itself decaying under 
British rule. They who but yesterday were the 
conquerors and governors of the land, can find no 
subsistence in it to-day. Before the country passed 
under our rule the Mussulmans professed the same 
faith, ate the same food and in all essentials led the 
same life as they do now. To this day they exhibit 
at intervals their old intense feeling of nationality 
and capability of warlike enterprise . but in all other 
respects they are a race ruined under British rule. 
It is not that they have ceased to retain the entire 
State patronage, but that they are gradually being 
excluded from it altogether. It is not that they 
must now take an equal chance with the Hindus in 
the race of life, but that, at least in Bengal, they 
have ceased to have a chance at all. 

“ The administration of the imperial Taxes was 
the first great source of income in Bengal and the 
Mussulman aristocracy monopolised it. The Police 
was another great source of income and the Police 
was officered by Muhammadans. The Courts of Law 
were a third great source of income, and the Mussul¬ 
man monopolised them. Above all, there was the 
hay, a great coufederatioc of conquerors who 
— roll ed their peasantry into troops and drew pay 
from the State for them as soldiers. A hundred 
And seventy years ago it was almost impossible for 
• ■■ **—'■* ■’ becom** rw>r. 
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At present it is almost impossible lor him to continue 
rich. 

" For some time after the passed under 

our care, the Mussulmans retained aft the functions 
of Government in their awn hands Then the 
Hindus poured into, and have completely filled, 
every grade of official life. The truth wthai when 
the country passed under our rule tim Mussulmans 
were the superior race, and sup eri o r not only in 
stoutness of heart and strength'of arm, but in power 
of political organisation and the aaenoe of practical 
Government. Yet the Muhamma^m are now shut 
out equally from Government employ and from the 
higher occupation of non-official Hie. Before the 
country passed to us they were not only the political, 
but the intellectual power of India. They possessed 
•i r>f which, however inferior to 

that which we have established, was yet by no means 
to be despised and was capable of affording a high 
degree of intellectual training and polish, and which 
was infinitely tavern to any system of education 
then existing in India. 

" At an outlay of iSOO.QPO upon Resumption 
proceedings, additional revenue of £300,000 a year 
was permanently gained by the State. A large part 
of this sum was derived from the lands held rent free 
by the Mussulmans or by Mussulman foundations. 
Hundreds of ancient families were ruined, and the 
educational system of the Mussulmans, which was 
almost entirely maintained by rent free grants, 
received its death blow. The justice of these 
proceedings may, however, be defended, but the 
absolute misappropriation of scholastic funds cannot. 

It is painful to dwell on this charge of misappropri¬ 
ation. because it is impossible to rebut it. 

" The astute Hindu in this as in all other matter* 
has been first in the field. He has covered the 
country with schools admirably adapted to the wants ( 
of his own community, but wholly unsuited to thr 
requirements of the Muhammadans.* * 

Such is the picture of Moslem decadence in Bengal 
as drawn by Sir William Hunter in 1IT71. 1 shall 
now quote from a speech that I delivered on the 
13th June, 1920. when 1 presided over a gathering 
of more than 100.000 persons. 

“ Such has been the treatment meted out to the - 
Moslems for generations together till the advent of 
one of the greatest of Viceroys, vis.. Lord Curzon, 
who had the fairness and far-sightedness to see that 

some reparation was tong overdue -to them It was _ 

thus with the Partition of Bengal, the province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam came into being and was 
declared a settled fact under a pledge given to 
Moslems. But. alas ! the settled fact was once more 
dtmmed to be unsettled, and the promise given was 
onif more broken. And it broke too the stout 
heart of that great man. the late lamented Nawab 
Sir Salim ullah Bahadur of Dacca, who was at once a 
tower of strength to the Government and a tower 
of strength to his people. The impetus, which the 
Moslem Community received at that epoch towards 
advancement and progress, received a rude set-back, 
and clouds again darkened the Moslem horizon. 
Soon after, there came the Great War and in its 
wake followed the non-co-operation mo ve me n t 
started by Mr. Gandhi. After the previous repeated 
disappointments, Moslem* in their thousands suc¬ 
cumbed to its allurements, hoping that, by joining it* 
ranks and throwing their political lot with the 
Hindus, they would be able to retrieve their past 
fortunes, but. alas, only to meet with further dis- , 
appointment."-. 

There can be no g rowth of nationhood, or for the 
matter of that real self-government in Bengal or in 
India unless the all-important factor, namely, real 
Hindu-Moslem Unity is present, but it is no use . 
attempting to bring about Hindu-Moslem Unity 
without removing the root causes that un derlie t he 
strained relations between the two anmanztsea. . . 
For want of removal of these eawe*. jeakMM jr i*fl j^ 
hatred -seem to permeate thuw gk al l the soh-etreta-r- 
of the Jives of the two communitiea. • 
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In the administration of tlie country we find a 
spirit of complete isolation pervading the members 
pi both the communities in respect of one another. 
In an office filled by Hindus there is seldom a vacancy 
for a Moslem unless the head of the deportment 
happens to he a European or an absolutely unbiassed 
Hindu officer. In a School Library controlled by a 
Hindu Headmaster there is hardly a book by a 
Moslem author which can get access there. This is 
the state of Hindu Moslem feeling in the country, 
which is aggravated by the manner in which all 
Government patronage is enjoyed by one community 
as compared with the other. 

Distribution of State Patronage in Bengal in IffcM- 
1WU. Phave already quoted Sir Willia m .Hun t er to 
show what the distribution of State patronage in 
Bengal was in 1871: 1 shall now give figures to 

show what it is in recent times The figures below 
are taken from the statistics of 1023-24. 

In the executive branch of the Provincial Service 
there are 75 j*er cent. Hindus and 4 per cent. Muham¬ 
madans, in the Excise Department 69 j>cr rent. 
Hindus and 31. per cent. Muhammadans, in the 
Education Ihrpartment 80 per cent. Hindus ami 20 
]**r cent. Muhammadans, in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment 05 per cent. Hindus and ft per cent. Muham¬ 
madans. in the Medical I>epartmcnt 07J per cent. 
Hindus and 2$ jier cent. Muhammadans, in the 
!*ublic Works Ilejiartment out of a total of 41 Indian 
apjKimtmcnts there is only one Muhammadan, in 
the Forest. Marine, and Irrigation ltepnrtments. 
leaving out the non-Indian appointments there arc 
10« per cent Hindus to 0 per cent. Muhammadans 

During the regime of 1-ord Carmichael, in 1013. 
Government laid down that 213 j»er cent, of appoint¬ 
ments in the Public Services should go to Moslems. 
A decade altcrwards it was found that not only was 
that percentage not reached but that in some depart¬ 
ments the Muslem clement was conspicuous by its 
alwcnce altogether, and m other Departments the 
jHTcentiige rcachetl was nowhere like the 33 per cent, 
contemplated and laid down in the l*rovincial 
Government Hules 

The question, therefore, in all its hearings, was 
reconsidered during the regime of Lord I.ytton 
towards the end of 1925 and two formula- were then 
laid down and accepted by the Government as a 
whole. They were :— 

(o) Proportion of .Moslems in ike Public Sm iccs 
not necessarily m accordance with but on the basis of 
population. ” That it is the duty of the Government 
to take measures to ensure that there shall lie in the 
future a sufficient proportion of Muhammadans in 
certain ol the higher services to ensure that the 
general interests of the community shall not suiter 
and that the activities of Government as a whole 
shall Ik- lor the benefit of the whole jxipulation : 
that tins projxjrtion shall be fixed, not necessarily 
m accordance with, but on the basis of jxipulation ; 
that with regard to the subordinate appointments 
a sufficient share is allotted to the Muhammadans to 
encourage the education of that community and tir 
prevent the monopoly of public employment by any¬ 
one class or community." 

(fc) " That in the case of promotions within a serv ice 
or from one service to another there can be no 
question of communal interests and promotions 
must be based on merit alone or on merit combined 
with seniority as the case may be." 

It was also further laid down that “ each depart¬ 
ment must be consulted as regards the percentage 
they will take as a working guide to carry out 
Government s policy. The Government of India 
must be addressed. We should tell them the general 
lines of the policy we propose to adopt and point 
out that it is essential for this policy that ? larger 
number of Muhammadans should be obtained among 
the Indian portion of the recruitment far the Indian 
Civil Service. We may say the present rules do not 


should definitely take up the question of amending 
tlft Civil Courts Act so as to place the recruitment 
for munsifs in the hands of the Government. The 
High Court, of course, will strongly resent this, and 
we should have to address them in the first instance 
when we have framed a suitable amendment." 

Commenting on the above as Indian member of 
the Government at the time noted as follows :— 

" Taking into account the probable results of the 
competitive examination in England, even if SO per 
cent, of the direct appointments in Bengal recruited 
for in India be filled by Muhammadans, the Hindus 
will still preponderate in the Indian Civil Service. 
And if in the iTovincial and the Subordinate Civil 
Services the proportion of Muhammadans be reserved 
‘arlt-ss than'so per cent, chances are that a smaller 
projection of them will get into the Indian Civil 
Serv ice by promotion and their total strength in the 
Indian Civil Service will be still less. Cm this as well 
a.*, on general administrative grounds. 1 urge that so 
far as the iTovincial and Subordinate Civil Services 
are concerned, the proportion as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service should be SO per cent, and not 
45 }>cr cent, as Chief Secretary- proposes. Chief 
Secretary contends that the holding back of ft per 
cent, ot the appointments in these as well as in the 
other administrative services will serve to stimulate 
education in the community. Theoretically, there 
may Ik- some force in his contention, but knowing 
as 1 do the lustory and the present conditions of. 
my community. .1 feel surr that the more of theseJ 
a])jH»uitincnt5 are placed within their reach the 
greater will necessarily be the competition among 
the students of the community leading to a more 
rapid spread of education and enhancement of educa¬ 
tional standard in the community. We hah an abso¬ 
lutely unmistakable demonstration of this during 
the short-lived administration of Eastern Bengal. 
These considerations apply equally to the’ Imperial 
and ITovincial Police, Excise, and other similar 
services ” Finally, the following order was passed .— 

" 1. That both formula* be adopted. 

" 2. That all departments be ordered simul¬ 
taneously to examine the conditions of 
recruitment to the higher sen-ices under 
them, and adopt a percentage as an 
immediate guide in the working of the 
recruitment. This percentage can, of 
course, be altered from time to time 
within the limits of the formulae. 

" 3. That the appointment department prepare 
an answer to the Government of India's 
last letter on the subiect of the Indian 
Civil Scn'icr and Indian Police niakuw 
proposals on the basts of the formula:. ” 

"4 That the judicial department prepare an 
amendment of the Civil Courts Act. 
which, under thtniles. must be submitted 
to the Executive Council before any 
further action is taken on it. If desired, 
a draft to the High Court might lie 
prepared for the information of the 
Executive Council at the same time as 
the amendment. 

" 5. That the appointment department cir¬ 
cularise Commissioners and Heads of 
departments insisting on the minimum 
of one-third in ministerial oBices and 
giving the reasons; where there is a 
sufficiency of really ^suitable Muham¬ 
madan candidates the 'proportion should 
be increased to comply with formula: I." 

It will thus be seen that Government have realised 
though tardily, the necessity for a full and complete 
revision as to how- State patronage should be divided 
between the two communities. * But to my mind they 
have not done what would be regarded as full justice 
to the claims of the Moslems of Bengal. The simplest 
course seems to me to go straight ahead and lay 
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■ their numerical strength, provided a mini mu nr 
standard of efficiency is satisfied. In any event this 
question should not be left to be determined by local 
governments, bat it is urged that this should also 
be embodied by statute in the Constitution. The 
reason is that unless the same be embodied in the 
constitution real effect will not be given to it. Just 
the samq as effect has not yet been given even to 
the S* per cent, rule laid down by the Government 
during the regime of Lard Carmichael, so the present 
formula; are also likely to remain a mere pious 
declaration on the part of Government. 

In urging this point I wish it to be clearly under¬ 
stood that I am not impelled by any communal 
considerations whatsoever. India at the present time 
is at the ~ t t u e sliuhl o f -a glor i o us opportunity. On 
the one hand it is the proud privilege of the Britisher 
to raise India towards that height of liberal govern¬ 
ment which they themselves enjoy, on the other hand 
it is up to the Indians to prepare themselves to be 
worthy of it. This consummation can only be 
brought about by one fact, and one fact alone and that 
is-by a real and permanent entente between the two 
great communities that inhabit this land. It is the 
Englishmen's privilege to mould the presen t hetero¬ 
geneous mass into a homogeneous whole, in other 
wards a common nationhood, and it is up to us to 
put forward our best efforts towards that consum¬ 
mation. The promised land of Swaraj lies on the 
summit of yonder hill along the steep slopes of 
which upward mounts a chariot drawn by two 
horses, one is called Hindu and the other Moslem. 
If of the two steeds drawing the chariot up the hill 
one is well-fed, well-built, strong and hardy, and 
the other is lean, weak and halting, however much the 
British charioteer may urge the horses forward the 
chariot will not hr in a position to negotiate the 
climb. It is. therefore, in the interest of the well- 
fed horse itself that the lean and the weak horse 
should be given not only its due share of fodder, 
but, if necessary, even an e xc es s share so that both 
may be able to pull together. Be it said to the 
credit of that far-sighted statesman, the late Mr. 
C. R- Das, that it was he who saw that if the Hindus 
ever desired to reach the promised land it was to 
their interest to see that they pulled the Moslems 
along with them. Impelled by ideas such as these 
-the la t e M r.-G.-R. Das-advocated that even, an 80 
per cent, of State patronage be given to the Moslems, 
a proposition which found, alas ! no favour with his 
short-sighted following. No one can condemn more 
than I do the excesses that are committed both by 
Hindus and Moslems towards one another, and I 
yield to none in my yearning for a day that may 
dawn when the members of both these communities 
will be so moulded together that they will realise 
that all their material interests under the sun are 
identical, but economic grievances are really at the 
root of these communal troubles. The present con¬ 
ditions had their counterpart in the days of Akbar 
when conditions were reversed, and it was left for 
that sagacious Prince, that great statesman, to throw 
wide open the gates of State patronage to the members 
of the Hindu Community, as he. too. dreamed that 
one day his empire may boast of a people with 
common interests and common aims. Alas 1 the 
hand of Fate cut short that dream, and his successors 
. went back on his policy. Let not that mistake be 
repeated. I appeal to members of both communities 
clearly to realise the issues which are at stake. It 
is for the members of the British race to act as 
physicians and prescribe the correct dose. In 
rorismg economic relations between the two com¬ 
munities the shortsighted amongst both may grumble, 

; bat if it were really desired that permanent amicable 
; s rahtinn should begin, to grow up between the two 
.£1 communities then it is for the British element to 
their part as the discerning physician. 


APPENDIX. 

USURY LAWS. 

In the interest of the manes generally, p re t a cti on 
against the bone-racking usury s y st e m which is in 
vogue is essentially necessary. Sev en ty par cant, of 
the entire population of Bengal bdeng s to the 
agricultural rlam, and this is the elms, which is moat 
hit by the want of Usury Law*. In' East Bengal, in 
some districts, the Moslem population is almost over 
85 per cent and throughout the Eastern portion of 
the Province the average Moslem population would 
not be per hap* less than 70 per cent It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that not 1 per 
cent, of this population is safe from the clutches of 
the usurer. Even those who belon g to the middle 
class known as Bkadraiog, are also in their dutches. 

1,800 yean ago the l*rophet of Islam forbade 
usury. In the burning words of- the Holy Koran 
it is clearly Laid down that while trade for profit was 
allowed, usury was condemned. As chanty is the 
broad basis of human sympathy, usury annihilates 
all sympathetic affection and leads to e xtr e m e 
miserliness. Usury refuses to allow the rich to grow 
richer by reducing the poor to still greater poverty, 
which b the real aim of usury. Usury moreover 
promotes habits of idleness by its wont effects a* 
more or less it causes men to be obsessed by selfish¬ 
ness. 

India’s poverty' is proverbial, but no means 
adopted to effect her economic salvation would ever 
be complete without providing against usury. The 
Koyal Agricultural Commission has drawn attention 
to various problems, including the eradication of this 
pest. Whatever improvement may be carried out 
in the domain of agriculture, whatever efforts may 
be expended in the direction of raising agriculture 
from its primeval position in this country, however 
much agriculture is carried on by scientific methods 
as in other advanced countries, no headway will 
ever l>c made unless and until this problem is dealt 
with efiectively and radically. The rate of interest 
in Bengal varies from As. It . per rupee per month, 
i.e. 150 per cent, to 800 per cent, per annum, and 
sometimes the cupidity of the usurer knows no 
bounds. Recently a case was reported in the papers 
{vide Statesman of 20th June, 1028), with such 
startling headlines as these 

" 20 LAKHS FOR 22 RUPEES " 

And it went on " The Munsifl of Chandpur has 
just decided a mortgage suit brought by a money¬ 
lender against a debtor, claiming Rs20,00.700 as 
principal and interest due on a sum of Rs22 advanced 
as a loan 13 years ago. The plaintiff in the suit is 
Adhar Chandra Saha, of village Rarkul (Hajigunj) 
within Chandpur, and the defendant is a man named 
Xazaruddin. It was alleged in the^ plaint that the 
defendant obtained a loan of Rs22 in Alay, 1®!$. 
executing a mortgage bond repayable with interest 
at 10 per cent, per mensem with compound interest 
everv half vear. In January. 1028. the interest due 
was Rs26.00.0i8. The plaintifl agreed to relinquish 
his claim for the interest to the extent of RsS5,n,M7 
and asked for a decree for Rs600 only. The parties 
compromised the case, and a decree for R»481 was 
passed in favour of the plaintiff." Even tak i n g the 
figure of RsGOO or Rs4Sl which was finally decreed 
on compromise, it unfolds a terrible tale. The law 
gives the Court discretion not to pass a decree on a 
bond beyond a certain reasonable figure, but that 
discretion, it is to be regretted, is seldom exercised. 

Generally speaking, 10. 20 and often 50 times the 
principal are decreed. If by the ext ens io n of the 
Reforms, it is also desired to look to t he ma terial 
well-being of the te r ming of t he p opulation 

of this Province, I must say, wit h all the 

emphasis at my command, that tfah _»eb)ect too 
should be included in the scope of the E#q«ry «J® 
nrccssarv provision made. I realise that it *» 

— tt'.*-, of the members of the Legislatures, 
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task, but having regard to the .precarious condition 
of the masses prevailing for generation after genera¬ 
tion, since the British occupation of this country, I 
cannot help thinking that if the British connection 
is to be in the interest of the masses, and if initiative 
is taken in many questions by other than the people 
themselves, the initiative in this matter, too, should 
be taken by the. members of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission who are enquiring intt» questions affecting our 
Constitution I must further jioint out that this 
question also atlects our Constitution in this sense, 
viz , that the money-lending class, by its hold on the 
debtor*, can influence freedom of voting, and it has 
dune xHit-vt in f i n sta nces m us t r M r ctmcly,_ 

KuLIfiAVS I'XDKK THE NEGOTIABLE 
INsTkl MF.N1 S ACT. 

I'ublu Holidays are of two kinds :—Those tliat arc 
deiUrrd as such under the provision of Section 211 
of tin- Indian Negotiable Instruments Act of 1NHl. 
and those- which, in addition to the above, are 
gazetted as Government Holidays. During the 
former, not only Government oh ices, but Hanks, 
Men untile firms. Mills, Factories, 1 locks, and in short 
all places of public business are closed, whereas 
during the latter Government offices alone are closrd. 

ft was a notable fact tint lx-fore JiUJJ there was 
not a single Moslem day o! religious festivals declared 
as a l'uhlic Holiday under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act in Bengal, whereas 1« days were declared as 
such for Hindu festivals, and some more days were 
m» declared on account of Christian festivals At 
that time in the ]*unj«tti, the I'nitet! lYovinccs and 
Bombay, tlu* Hindu Community had h, 12 and D 
of such holidavs rvsjiectiveiY, and tin* Moslems there 
had from fi to 7. This was naturally considered a 
great hardship for the Bengal Moslems. particularly 
having regard to the preponderance of their pnpula- 
tmn As in 'all tilings, the Bengal Moslems were 
gTHduhlly losing ground, such was their lot in-this 
case, ton It was. however, my privilege to move 
a resolution in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
in lnt.'l. ns a result of which three days, viz the 
2 / tit and the Mi'hnrrum . werr dee law 1 holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act. The 
disparity, however, is still so very great that it calls 
f'»t urgent readjustment. The Bengal Moslems, 
therctore. urge that tins disparity should It 
te.isonabiy modified. 

The Moslem religious festivals of the 2 /</« are 
reckoned not only ;u confine to the Mi*slcm Lunar 
t almd.ir but tliev depend on the fact whether the 
nn*oii on the particular occasions is visible or not 
As these public holidays are declared at the com¬ 
mencement of the year, it often transpires that the 
festivals* of the 2 Ids actually take place on the days 
following the 2 days that arc gazetted as I*ublu 
Hobdays under the Act Thus the fact of declaring 
only 1 day for each of the 2 Ids as holiday under the 
Act has not sufficiently relieved the Moslem public 
of the hardships that they have to undergo while 
liavmg dealings with Banks. Mercantile firms. Mills. 
Factories or Docks. It is. therefore, reasonable to 
demand that 4 days instead of 2 should he declared 
as Public Holidavs under the Act on the occasion of 
the 2 Ids. 

The Bar*i-uafai, or as it is railed the Falilm- 
du*;-dakam. is also a sacred day to the Moslems. It 
is the day when the Great Prophet of Arabia was 
born, and owing to a curious coincidence it is also the 
day when he departed this mortal life. This falls on 
the 12th of Rabi-al-Awal of the Moslem Lunar 
month. Hence the Bengal Moslems claim that this 
day should also be declared a Public Hobday. Tbey 
also claim that amongst the days that are gazetted 
as Government Hobdays. some of their days of 
religious festivals, notably during the Rmmzmn, may 
It gazetted as Government Holidays 


NO-CONFIDENCE MOTION. 

. Full Text of Mr. Gkuxnavi’s Speech 

'■ The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by Hadji Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi in reply 
to the vote of no-confidence at the meeting of the 
Bengal Council on the 23th of August. 1927 :— 

It is only a short while ago that I had an occasion 
to say elsewhere that artificial clouds were beginning 
to gather on the political horizon of Bengal, and that 
a fresh attempt would again he made to stop the 
work of the Reforms and to arrest its further progress 
m Bengal. My predictions have come true. 1 
wou ld say at once that this vote of no-confidence is 
merely a manoeuvring, a sordid political move-=Trr 
order to gain cheap notoriety and to secure the halo 
of victory on the part of some, and to satisfy personal 
grudge and private spite on the part of others. But. 
sir. 1 ask. have they ever paused to consider what the 
efirct of their favourite pastime is likely to tie on the 
future of this province ? Have they ever paused to 
consider that at the expense of satisfying a jiersonal 
grudge and securing the applause of the gallery they 
are really setting back the hands of the dock of 
progress so far as this province is concerned ? Have 
they considered what harm they have already done 
to tlie progress and well-being of the land they live 
in and the yet greater harm which they are likely 
to cause in view of the .forthcoming advent of the 
Statutory Commission/ They have already 
succeeded in one, namely, to render Bengal a bye- 
word of ridicule A time was when while Bengal 
led. the rest of India followed. Now* it is Bengal 
that is doomed to lag lieliind other provinces as the 
result of the light-hearted pastimes in which they 
have liecn indulging for some years past. 

Alone and Isolated.* 

Bengal now stands isolated and alone while the 
Reforms art- working satisfactorily in all the other 
provinces. In spite of the rhetoric of my fnend. 

1 >r. Roy, ami his disavowal of any persona! motive 
in hnnging this motion. 1 am afraid that a great 
deal of personal motives have entered into this 
motion. He has tned to explain the attitude of his 
party with regard to the question of Dyarchy and 
he has-'dilated orr the provisions of the Act-which 
give the Governor the power to administer the 
Transferred Department irrespective of the question 
of the MinLstcr. Hr has told the House that the 
provisions of the Act do not confer any real responsi¬ 
bility on the people. He has told the House that the 
Governor can interfere in all matters and functions 
of the power of the Minister. This is far from the 
truth. May I tell him that it is the MinfBtrr who 
really makes out the policy ? May 1 tell him that 
the Governor is there to take and give advice to and 
to guide and be guided by the Minister. I say that 
it i> possible for any Minister to do sufficient good to 
hi> country and the people if he really wishes to do 
so and if he is worth his salt. In all civilised countries 
where parliamentary institutions flourish, it is not 
possible to bring in a motion of no-confidence against 
any Minister on such flimsy pretext—nay. it would lie 
unthinkable. There such a motion must be based 
on some constitutional issue or some particular 
question of policy or some matters connected with 
the public weal ; but here, in the speeches to which 
I have listened patiently. 1 have failed to find a 
single instance which they have been able to cite of 
any action on my part whereby I could have possibly 
forfeited the confidence of my countrymen. 

Welfare Schemes. 

It was only in March Last when a vigorous attempt 
was made to throw out the salary of the Ministers. 

At that time, I most say, so far as a large section of 
friends on the opposite is co nc e r n ed, there was some 
plausible ground inasmuch as it could have been 
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to the highest pitch ; but in spite of all such sinister 
endeavour their attempt was defeated, and the verdict 
was entirely in our favour. What has happened 
since then ? If anything, I have been in the meantime 
trying my humble best to do whatever I can in order 
to' serve my God and my country. 1 consider it a 
sacred privilege to serve God by serving His creatures 
and that is what I have been doing. Ever since the 
assumption of office I have been untiring in my 
efforts to formulate and push through far-reaching 
schemes affecting the public welfare. 1 would 
briefly recapitulate a few items. Will it please mv 
friend. Dr. Roy, if 1 tell him that 1 have initiated 
various schemes of public utility ? Shall I tell him, 
although he treated the subject in that light-hearted 
Tasliion uhrieas 4-did not lor qne moment treat them 
in the way. he has done P Shall 1 tell him that as 
regards the question of cholera—a disease which at 
at once rouses terror in the minds of the people— 
that it was I who initiated a vigorous campaign 
against it.? It was in Bengal that MO yean ago 
I>r. Hafkin invented that wonderful treatment. 
While other countries had taken advantage of this 
system of treatment and driven away cholera from 
their shores here in Bengal thousands were dying 
every month from cholera ; hut since the introduction 
of the above treatment the death rate has fallen off 
considerably. Was it a crime for the Minister to 
do this ? Was it a crime to serve his countrymen, 
1 ask ? If so, I plead guilty to the charge. Then as 
regard water hyacinth the House is perliajw aware 
that this question has been before them for a number 
of years and still nothing tangible had liecn done, 

1 have given very careful attention to This question. 
Most of the members are perhaps not awarr of the 
extent of the damage done alone to crops by this 
pest and they will perhaps lie surprised if 1 say that 
in one district alone the loss to agriculture came to 
Rs47| lakhs. May I ask if it is a crime to take all 
steps that were necessary in order to eradicate the 
pest ? If so. I plead guilty to the charge. 

Ki'lkati Iscm>est. 

Now, sir, I turn to the regrettable Kulkati incident 
which has been yoked to the cause of political ven¬ 
detta and 1 will only say that they are worse than 
vultures who could take advantage of the bodies of 
those martyrs for. their political propaganda. I 
have been told that 1 did not stir'in -the matter. 

1 emphatically repudiate the charge. It was 1 who 
took a large number of the members of this House to 
wait upon the Hon’ble the Home Member and to 
represent Moslem feeling in this connection and press 
for necessary inquiry. Nor did 1 stop at that. 1 
also interviewed His Excellency l/mf Lvtton. the 
then Governor, and did whatever was possible in 
the circumstances, and 1 only rested when 1 felt 
sore that necessary action would be taken. 

What have the other gentlemen done ? I have 
;*en trying to raise funds for the relief of the people 
uid they were trving to stop the collecting of those 
funds ? Those funds. God willing, will br distributed 
to the people affected in the fulness o( time. 

Personal Jealousies. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this is no 
bond pde motion of mwconhdence at all. It is 
merely an opposition arising from a cunous amalgam 
of political irresponsibilities and personal jealousies 
and disappointed hopes on the part of disgruntled 
politicians. It is such an opposition which on the 
Pratext of our having lost the confidence of this 
Home seeks to hound us out of office before we have 
even had a lair chance and time to show what we 
can do. One can understand the attitude of the 
Congress Party in the Council which is avowedly 
out to oust Dyarchy and kill Dyarchy if that hie 
po— ible. Bat I had hitherto thought that their 
opposition was against the principle and not against 
tike personnel of the present ministry. But the 
... f rnrr thnr nrw found Moslem allies seems 
-- • -fc.. 


‘ Council with a distinct mandate to sodt the Reforms 
and not to destroy them. But their first act was to 
vote against the salaries of the Ministers. What 
lay behind their action then lies behind their action 
now and is quite patent to all. 

Release or Detenus. 

I have also been charged with keeping silent at 
the time when there was a motion before the House 
with regard to the release of the detenus. I was told . 
that 1 remained neutral. With your prrniiifinn I 
will refer my friends to the Rules of Business on this 
subject. Speaking from memory I may say that the 
rules are that when a Minister does not happen to 
agree with anything that transpires in the work of 
his colleagues, he cannot possibly oppose them by 
speech or -ua l* against them There is only one 
course open to him and tliat is to lenum niulraJ.— 
1 am sure that my friends on the other side cannot 
lie jiosMfssed of the divine gift of reading other. 
jteopleV thoughts.~ "T h e y surely cannot pretend to 
tell me they knew what thoughts were in my mind 
when I sat silent and did not vote ou that resolution. 

I ask them is it fair on their part to charge me with a 
thing to which they cannot ascribe any motive ? 

Statutory Commission. 

I have also l>een charged with communal ism and 
tilings of that kind. 1 beg to emphatically declare 
that everyone can have only approbation for a 
Muhammadan ur a Hindu who safeguards the 
legitimate rights of his community without en¬ 
croaching upon the rights of others. But we can 
have nothing but condemnation for that Hindu or 
that Muhammadan who tries to oust the other. 
In this land of nun rt-ie the duty of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans to live side by side, as brothers; As 
I have said on more than one occasion that if my 
Moslem brethren will only realise that it is their 
duty not only to help each other, but to live in amity 
with the members of a)) the sister communities, then 
nothing on earth could rebird their jirngrea*. Such 
Iwing the case I would apj»cal first of all to my 
Moslem brethren to assist me in the working of the 
Rrforms. I would ajqtcal to all in the name of 
everything that is holy to consider the effect of their 
action to-day. We have been told that the Statutory 
Commission is coming .shortly. I want to ask them 
squarely and fairly what verdict can the Statutory 
Commission give other than that Bengal is unfit for any 
further political advance if wc go on as we are doing ? 

I fully share the views of my frietid, Sir Abriur 
Kahim, that I>yanhy is not a perfect constitution. 

1 'varchv has its faults, limitations and shortcomings. 
Hut is not our duty to work Dyarchy and work the 
Reforms for what they are worth f It is our duty to 
show bv our merit that we are' worthy of further 
Reforms and further progress. It is not for us to 
sav that because this constitution is not perfect we 
won’t have it. It ss for us to say that whatever 
be the limitations of the system we will work it and 
show bv our merit that we deserve something better. 

1 need not remind my friends of the proverb " First 
deserve and then desire." We have got to prove 
our merit before the bar of the English Parliament 
and before the bar of the British people, and we have 
to prove that we arc fit for further Reforms before 
we can expect to get them. 

If my friends on the other side would only recall 
the events in recent years that took place in Ireland 
and Italy, they would find that things there are 
different from what things are in this country. A 
lot of blood was spilt and machine-guns were fired 
there, but we have no such weapons to fight with, but 
we have the greatest of weapons, and that is to work 
the Reforms and show by our action that w e deserve 
further Reforms and further progress, and responsi¬ 
bility. 

To Serve rev Coontsv 

Here I stand and declare before .God that 1 have 
Iw,r inspired all the time by one and me motive 
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aJone. and that is to xervc my country to the l>csi 
of mv ability. I do not claim to be infallible. I am 
imperfect and conscious of my Limitations But 1 
recognise it to be my duty to do what I can in ordr* 
to i»crve and further the progress of this country 
I frankly confess that I have always liern inspired 
by these ideals in spite of what my fnendh on thr 
other side of the House may say 

in conclusion I can only deplore in the words ol 
the [>oet : — 

()h ' what a ranty. 

< )i honour and chanty 
tinier the bun ' 

[" Thr ftriipalrr ' dated dl * :T7 


1 ALL OI MINISTRY 

\\ HU KI.Ks" INTRIGUE*- AS'll I’NCLkAN Ml.lHiiliS 

Mr. (iku:uavi's Sfxtch. 

" At a gathenng of officials at the Grand Hotel 
on tlie 29th August. 1927. the following amongst 
others were present :—Mesurx J. H Lindsay. t'.l.l-... 
I.C'.b.. K. N Reid. l.( .S.. J. G I»run»nioml. 1 C.S . 
Major-Gen G. Tate, I.M.S.. I>r C. A lh-ntlry. M ll.. 
HI Ml.. Mr A T Weston. Rtu Bahadur J. M Mitra. 
K.n Bahadur J N. Roy. Mrtjn. K. T. I>uviv A. H. 
MacGregor. ]■ C. Griffin. S. C. Mitter. G C S»-a. 
H. B barkar, J. C. Sen Khan Bahadur ^luamaniddii 
Ahmed. Mr Susil Kumar Ganguli. Khan Sahib 
Kahiruddm and Khan Sahib A. Jalil. 

Addressing them Mr. Gbutnavi said : — 
Gentlemen. 

At the outset 1 ilesirr tu convey to yon my deep 
appreciation of your lnval ei»-oj*mtion. unfailing 
courtesy, genuine assistance which you have rendered 
inc. and vour sincere devotion during the jhthk! hi 
which I had L«ccn in oilier for the second time a> a 
Minister of the (Government of Bengal W e have lireti 
chwlv associated together in tl*e various departments 
which it has* pleased Providence to entrust to mv rare 
Bunnp this brief penod Jt was with your assistance 
that I was able to formulate many a scheme whnh. 
when matured, will be fraught with immense benefit 
to my unfortunatr countrymen Their is thr 
campaign against Cholera, the Rural Public Health 
Scheme which will dot the map of this province with 
Health Bureaus in every- thana the campaign against 
Water Hyacinth, thr scheme for thr improvement of 
thr mtirr cattle of this province, the establishment 
of Veterinary Dispensaries with underground cells 
for the storage of frre serum thr throwing wide ''pen 
tlx- doors of the agricultural profession to the sons of 

bliudralogv" the development of our Home and 
( ottage industries; and the speeding up of the passage 
of the State Aid to Industries Bill through the 
Gnuncil. the spreading of mcdic.il education bv. 
establishing medical schools tn Bans.il Hcrhampore 
Oiinsttrah Jalpaicuri and elsewhere and the raising 
to an up-to-date standard the hospitals m the rural dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal, the drawing up of a more satisfactory 
scheme for rural water-supply, the amendment of the 
long obsolete laical Self-Govemment and the Bengal 
Municipal Acts, the initiating of proj»osnl for the 
control of motor vehicles traffic in our rural arras, 
the instilling of the ideas of co-operation throughout 
rural Bengal, the popularising of Jute and other Sale 
Societies to the same extent as the credit side of the 
Co-operative movement, the formation of a close 
service in the Co-operative Department, which is 
moat urgently needed m the interests of the efficiency 
of the department, the creation of some other agency 
than that existin g at present for the recruitment 
of Muhammadan Marriage Reg is t ra rs, the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition mad emoluments of Snb- 
Registrara. Veterinary Sargeam and other underpaid 
subordinate officers m the public employ, and various 
other scheme* of public benefit and utility in the nine 


principal items which have been engaging my earnest 
attention, and in which you all have byen of the 
greatest assistance to me. 

Two Months' Whirlwind Tour. 

Besides these, it has berw my privilege to make 
what one might call a whirlwind tour during the 
last two months throughout the major portion of 
this province where I had gone to learn st first hand 
the needs and wants of my fellow-countrymen, so 
that I might be better able to minister to their 
necessities and afford any relief which it was possible 
for me to obtain from the well-guarded strong-rooms 
of the Bengal Treasury. This in a way completes 
the tale of thr work b egun, but lef t undone 1 leave 
all this legacy to vour care and to your charge 

Wreckers' Intrigues. 

Inscrutable are the ways of Providence but it is 
for man to accept His decrees cheerfully and patiently 
in the hojie that it is all for the best. When I read 
thi*« morning's paper, I came across the following 
lines :—“ There is no need to dwell upon the more 
than dubious methods by which the last Ministry 
was driven from office. These methods are. un¬ 
fortunately. a commonplace of politics in Bengal, 
and there was last week manrruvring, intrigue and 
worse, of a kind that would lie considered a disgrace 
to any part of India except this Presidency " When 
talking uhout the Qualifications of a Minister, they 
were summarised in that pajicr as ability, including 
of course educational qualifications, social standing, 
a real following and freedom from pecuniary worry ; 
in other words, plentv of cash If a Minister is 
required to keep his scat in Bengal at the present 
moment intact. I could not agree to these firing the 
requisite qualifications, except jirrhaps tlic last 
1-rum rm cvjwncnce of two Ministries, this «s what 1 
would say If a Minister in Bengal wishes to make 
Ins Ministry stable, lie must start in the first instance 
by leasing the Finance I Apartment severely alone; 
and lu must ts content to rvlegate bis files and the 
work of thr administration to h» Secretxrres and 
their subordinates Thereafter, be must devote his 
entire time and energy ui pandering to the whims, 
caprices and 'agones of the waverrrs and blacklegs 
amongst his Party and outside and their myriads of 
relations and connexions . and their slightest wish 
must be a law unto him Hr must renounce all his 
independence of thought and action and sulxirdinatc 
even his physical necessities to their comforts— na\. 
even tu their pastimes Hr can onh then hope to 
withstand anv onslaught from tlie constitution- 
wrecker* even in unholy alliance with llrt niaiidatv- 
hreakerv 

Tkihiti to Secretaries 

Well Inends vour poor Minister sa3k lacked in 
thev* Qualification* hence \ou must be content to 
jsin with him But although he may not l»e there 
m the rirsh with you in the Secretariat hi* spirit will 
)«e there to cheer vou on in the good work which he 
loved m> well ‘When I laid down the reins of office 
once l*-furr in 19*24, this was what I said —" No 
Minister, as for as I knew bad the privilege of working 
simultaneously with three ^secretaries and a large 
nurntxr of Head« of ! >epartmcot> wbo were ucufomiK 
and devotedlv loval tc> him as tbev had been to me 
1 did not remember of even one solitary instance 
where the Secretaries did not faithfully co-operate 
and cam- out my orders in the administration of the 
Transferred t>epaj+ment5 " Once more l fully 
endorse every word I uttrretf then I would like to 
refer to Lord Lyttcm's swan song in which he gave 
expression to bis Mews about the present consti¬ 
tution. and said — 

" The existence of an Executive which cannot be 
removed by the Legislature and of a Legislature 
which cannot be removed by the Executive is not 
calculated to produce barmnnv between thr two and. 
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ensure harmony an elected Legislature requires an 
Executive responsible to it and removable by it, and 
an irremovable Executive requires a nominated 
Legislature.*' 

Well, gentlemen, how I feel about it ii this. The 
first and foremost Reform that 1 would be inclined 
to press before the Statutory Commission would be 
to remove the anomaly in the spectacle of the present 
Government where half the Government has got to 
depend on the vote for its salary, and the other half 
has not. Either restore independence of action to 
the entire Executive or let the whole Executive sail 
in the same boat. An argument was whispered to 
me against the Utter proposal, viz., that in that case 
there will be a chance of the entire Executive being 
turned out from time to tune. Against th is I wou ld 
point out that if anything.' it would tend to operate" 
difierently, as there would lw- more oarsmen to keep 
the boat of State afloat. •• 

Goveeno* and Ministers. 

Gentlemen, one word more, and I have done. A 
reference was made the other day to the Governor 
with regard to his relations to the Minister in charge 
of the Transferred Departments. I would say at 
once that the work in the Transferred Departments 
depends to a large extent not only on the personality 
of the Minister who, as 1 said, must be worth his salt, 
bat* also on the personality of the Governor who is 
there to listen to his advioe, to give his advice, who 
is there to guide him and be guided by him. Id His 
Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Bengal is fortunate 
in having one who has played the game all his life 
and is playing the game hoe as well. He did play 
the game with his Mmister too. And 1 -have to 
acknowledge publicly my indebtedness to Sir Stanley 
for his multitudinous acts of kindness, no lea to the 
gracious lady who is by his side to cheer and comfort 
him in the mulst of his tribulations and trials in 
steering clear of the shoals and the rocks in the waters 
of the Hooghlv. I can say that during the brief 
period of our close association he never failed to give 
me the benefit of his advice : nor was he ever chary 
of accepting my advice. 


" A Bond-slave Freed- From Shackles." 

Well, gentlemen. I can only compare my feelings 
to-day to that of the bond-slave whourtn His have 
fallen off from him, and who feds that he is free aw 
more.. From my college days up till now, I haws 
been accustomed to work more than tea to twelve 
hours a day, and I feel that work fe my fond, my 
raiment and the very breath of my nostrils. The 
sense of freedom that I derive is not from 'work, 
but from unnecessary worry. When I find public 
life in Bengal free from these shackle*—free from 
the loss of one's independence of thought sad action, 
1 shall welcome it. Till then, friends, adieu." 

[“ TheBengalee ” dated80-8-27.J 


SCENE IN COUNCIL LOBBY. 

0fiaaJ Tattict. 

“ On Monday last in the Bengal Legislative 
Council Lobby, the Maharaja of Nadia, asked Mr. 
Faroqui, M.L.C.. on which side the latter was going 
to vote on the no-confidence motion. Mr. Faroqui 
replied that he would be guided by what his party 
decided and he could not give any other reply. 
The Maharaja was insistent and in a somewhat 
haughty tone demanded a dear answer. On Mr. 
Faroqui's not acceding to the Maharaja's demand, 
the latter told Mr. Faroqui that he would have Mi. 
Faroqui removed from the common managership of 
his Joint Estate. It was obviously meant as a 
threat to Mr. Faroqui and the latter told the Maharaja 
that he could do whatever he liked. Thereafter 
Mr. Faroqui reported the matter to the Private 
Secretary to the Governor. 

The over-zcaJousncss of the Maharaja in the cause 
of the Ministers has attracted the attention of many 
and he has been heard by many in the lol»by to say 
that ’ the present Ministry is his creation ' and he 
must do his best to keep it alive." 

[" Forward.” dated 21*8-211.] 
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Memorandum submitted by the Hiilmen’s Association, Darjeeling (Bengal). 


On behalf of the Darjeeling Hillmen’s Association. 
1 desire to submit the following Memorandum tn the 
Royal Statutory Commission for its kind and 
sympathetic consideration :— 

The Association consists of 500 memliers represent¬ 
ing all the sections of the hill fjonple—namely 
Nepalese (Gurkhas) lihutias, Tibetans, Lcpchas ami 
Sikkimese living in the whole district of Darjeeling— 
and its object is to safeguard the interests of the 
entire hill people in the said district. 

The Association desires to confine its remarks to 
item (c) of the Appendix to the “ Invitation to submit 
Memoranda " issued bv the office of the Indian 
Statutory < ommission, viz., methods whereby par¬ 
ticular interests—communal. IuluI, social and 
FcTDToinu —may obtain adequate rrprcM-nt.it mu oil 
local Self Governing Provincial and Central Repre¬ 
sentative Itodies 

Tin Association regards it as an-axiomatic truth 
that ill any scheme tor constitutional development 
there trust le adequate provision for the extension 
of franchise to all communities having stakes in the 
country 

The hillmcn community in the district of Darjeeling 
at present otcu|nes a very uuiqur petition in the 
country —their jmpulatmn has increased to a great 
extent, they have advanced in education and now 
are also engaged in every son of avocation of life and 
all round progress is noticeable amongst them. 

The Association su lungs tliat thongii the hill 
jK-oplc m the district rrp£*srnts eighty jxt cent of 
the p>pulutmn ami are sufficiently advanced and are 
taking jxirt in the Municipal and District Hoard 
administration, they have lieen cx* luded from the 


reforms, whereas such backward tribes as Santals of 
Santal T'arganas and their own fellow-brethren in the 
other provinces, namely Shillong. Simla, etc., have 
already got the reforms. 

The Association further submits that great injustice 
has lieen done to the billmen community in the 
‘district of Darjeeling by treating the said district as 
“ backward tracts “ and excluding it from the scope 
of the reforms 

This Association submits also that having regard 
to the progress made by the hillmen in recent years 
towards education, administration and trade, steps 
should be taken to remove the Darjeeling District 
from the list of " backward tracts " and include it 
wi thin the -scope of reform s 

Dus Association nually In-gs to submit tliat in 
the event of the district l«eing included within the 
scop* of the reforms at least three seats may lx* 
provided lxith in the I'mvtitual ami ( entral legis¬ 
latures for hillmen lommumtv in the district of 
Darjeeling - 

At a tinie when the situation is fraught with the 
jxyssibility of a new orientation of policy it is essential 
that the hillmen community representing eighty 
|ier cent, population in the district of Darjeeling 
should have a pni|*cr representation on the local 
Legislative body to look after their interest 

This Association therefore confidently expects 
that the Indian Statutory Commission will give this 
matter its sympathetic consideration, and will be 
pleased to include the district of Darjeeling within 
Die scojir of relornis hy removing it from the list 
of " Ixu kward tracts ” ;uid to provide for adequate 
representation on itclialf of tile hillmcn community. 
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Memorandum lubmitted by the ftm«titnh‘ nnali« fa (Sonthem Tniti» Xiberel 
Federation), Hadraa. 

At tbe very outset we may submit that we accept Government." By Provincial Autoomy, we only 
that the ultimate determination of the time, tbe mean freedom for the Government of tWftovincas 
manner and the extent of the constitutional progress from the restraints of the Government of India, 
of India is entirely at the discretion of the British or the Secretary of State or the British Parliament. 
Parliament. But in tbe Bill that may hereafter be We want Provinces in India to have governments 
passed by the Parliament making constitutional of their own. uncontrolled and unrestricted from 
changes in India, it should be recognised, that it above in all provincial matter*—in matters connected 
is so passed out of deference to the wishes of the with administration, legislation and finance. We 
people of India. In making this proposal, we are want Provincial Governments in India to enjoy the 
not attempting to follow the example of the famous same freedom which tbe State Governments in the 
Declaration of the United States Constitution, which Commonwealth of Australia enjoy, subject of course, 
begins with, “ We the people of the United States to this, namely, that Provincial Governments shall 
do ordain and establish." But we da wish to follow hear to the Central Government in India, the same 
the precedent set up in the Preamble to the Common- relations which the said States' Governments bear 
wealth of Australia Con*»titin»m ~- A ct . whe r ei n w e_towards their Federal Government. 


find. " Whereas the people of New South Wales, etc., 
have agreed to unite in one indissoluble Federal 
Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ifrland and under 
the Constitution hereby established."* so that the* 
emphasis of the people might indicate the democratic 
origin of the Constitution, and foreshadow its nature. 
Thus, the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act 19*29 may begin as, " Whereas I to.fi orie of the 
various provinces in British India nave agreed to 
give up the unitary government under which they 
are hitherto governed and to unite in one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of Great 
Britain and under the Constitution hereby* estab¬ 
lished. etc." 

We may also mention that our goal is full 
Dominion Status—leading up to absolute equality 
of status with Great Britain—with India, governed 
by* her own people, under a system of complete 
responsible government, and as equal pannes' of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, under the British 
Crown. We attach to the principle of equality of 
nationhood as much importance as the’Dominions 
attach, and our aim to secure international recogni¬ 
tion of such equality is not less earnest than that of 
the TXimimons. The l>omimons, no doubt, have 
stolen a march over us, but we are determined to 
overtake them. Separation, or " Independence" 
from Great Britain, u not by any means our desire. 
We consider that both India and Great Britain, in 
fact even the Ttominions. have everything to gain 
by remaining parts of tbe same Commonwealth of 
Nations, while separation might mean weakness of 
the Empire and danger to India. We earnestly 
hope and trust that all the present constituent parts 
of the Rntish Commonwealth of Nations might 
rontinnr as rqual partners for a long time to romc, 
in the interests of all concerned and for the common 
good. 

In ordrr to enable India to attain the status 
indicated above, we wish to emphasise the necessity 
of the immediate introduction of four great reforms 
in the present Constitution. These_ may be. stated 
as:— 

I Complete I*rovincial Autonomy. 

11 . Introduction o( the principle of responsi¬ 
bility in the Central Government. 

III. A Federal System of Government for 

India. 

IV. A declaration of fundamental rights. 


I 

Provincial Autonomy. 

It has been said that Provincial Autonomy has 
never been defined by Indians, and that politicaUv- 
xninded people in India have no dear conception of 
what that expression is intended to convey. But. 
for our present purpose, we may be permitted to 
adopt the definition quoted by Sir Frederic Whyte, 
his monograph *’ India a Federation." from an 
unnamed authority. ’* Autonomy is defined as. in 
: ' restraint Self- 


At this stage of the progress of the c oun try , i t- 
doe* not, perhaps, require any very elaborate argu/ 
ment to make out a case for tbe grant of complete 
Provincial Autonomy. The whole question has been 
threshed out by the Muddunan Committee. A 
volume of evidence has been collected, both oral 
and documentary, from all shades of political opinion 
in India, from Ministers. ex-Mmisters, Executive 
Councillors, retired Executive Councillors, leaden 
of all parties in the country, and leaden of Oppoai- 
tion in the Legislative Councils, not to apeim of 
representatives from various communal and political 
associations. If there is one subject on which there 
is an overwhelming consensus of opinion in favour 
of reform, it may be a^id that this demand for 
Provincial Autonomy -it that one. We do not, 
therefore, propose to enter into an claliorate dis¬ 
cussion or argumentation in support of it. We 
shall, however, mention the more important points 
below. 

1 . The authors of Dyarchy themselves called it a 
hybrid system and the sooner it is altered the lwtter. 

2 . They meant it to be only a transitional measure 
—a halfway house. A decade is a sufficiently long 
period for change, and the halfway house has long 
been passed. 

It Dual control creates friction, and the smooth 
working of the governmental machinery is impaired. 

A. The system was intended merely as an experi¬ 
mental measure. The experiment has been per¬ 
formed. 

5. It was meant to give training to Indians in 
responsible gove rnm e nt , and the-training has.given 
sufficient experience. 

0 . The principle of unity is a recognised funda¬ 
mental, essential in all modern and civilised good 
governments. Dyarchy is its antithesis. 

T. Under the present system there need be no 
unity amongst the Ministers themselves, as dis¬ 
tinguished from unity with the Executive Coun¬ 
cillors. The removal from power of the Ministry as 
a whole is not only not insisted on. but the dismissal 
of individual Ministers is actively encouraged or 
insisted on—a proof of imperfect solidarity in 
Ministers. In December, 19*23. immediately after 
the second General Election, a formal resignation of 
the three Ministers in Madras was obtained by the 
Governor, and a new Ministry- was formed with two 
of the old Ministers and a new third Minister. The 
Minister who was dispensed with was not consulted, 
nor was he ever told why be was replaced by another. 
In March. 19*28, two out of three Ministers in Madras 
had to resign, and their places entrusted to two 
others, and tbe new Ministry continued as of old. 
Joint responsibility of a Ministry is thus not recog¬ 
nised. while solidarity in a Ministry is neither 
encouraged nor expected. The Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee. while observing that " the difficulties in the 
way of establishing joint responsibility in India are 
doubtless great." adds, " we are convinced that 
joint responsibility of the Ministers is the very 
essence of the present Constitutio n . « ■ the 

object (of the Reforms) wet to fntjn dncs an 
approach to Cabinet Government lor th* Ttunond 
Side of the administration; until this i» accomplished 
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there wilJ be. in our opinion, little training in respon¬ 
sible government." But. they admit that '* there 
A**, however, some provisions in the rules under the 
Act, and also in the Instrument of Instructions, 
which suggest that the Governor in relation to 
Transferred Subjects should be guided by the 
advice of the-individual Minister.” 

8 . Joint deliberation (recommended by the Joint 
Committee) between the members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers has been found to be 
almost impossible, and consequently has not often 
been resorted to except in Madras and Bengal. 

9. There is no need for joint deliberation amongst 
the Ministers themselves. Each Minister can have 
his own policy, and can go on with it, provided, of 

Council does not object to it. In Madras, the net ion 
of a Chief Minister is in vogue, hut lit- is a Chief 
Minister only in name. The other Ministers are not 
bound to follow his lead or accept his advice. 

Iff. The Reforms of ID 111 were intended to intro¬ 
duce responsible govrrnnjent in the provinces. 
But Clause a of Sec. 52 of the Act provides lor 
action being taken by the Governor against t)le¬ 
ad vice of the Ministers if he sees sufficient cause to 
dissent from their opinion. This is a negation of 
the principle of responsible government In no 
civilised country, in which the system of rcxjmiiMhh* 
govemment obtains, is a Governor allowed to act 
apainst the advice of the Ministers, though it may 
l>r open to him not to act ujxm such advice. 

The analogy, drawn from that fact under similar 
circumstances, the Governor can override Ins Execu¬ 
tive Council, does not applv. for the simple reason 
that the Executive Council is not responsible to thr 
legislative Council, while the Ministers are 

In the Royal Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor, we find. " in considering the Minister's 
advirr and deciding whether or not there is sufficient 
cause in any case to dissent from Ins opinion, you 
shall have flue regard to his relations with the I.cgik- 
lative Council and to the wishes ol the people td the 
province as expressed bv their represent* ves 
therein " These instructions could not In; followed, 
no doulrt, for very good reasons, by the Governor of 
Madras in March. 1028. and his dissent from tile 
opinion of two of his Ministers resulted in thr 
resignation of the latter, though the said Ministers’ 
position was in consonance with the resolution passed 
by the Legislative Council on the 25th January. 1028. 

11. Provision is maile under the rules tor tne 
Governor to take charge of a Transferred Subject 
in cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, 
there is no Minister available In j-uch cases, the 
Governor is not responsible to the Legislative Council 
for the administration of such a subject This again 
is a negation of the principle of resrjmnsihlc Govern¬ 
ment. What is more, in such cases, the (kivcrnor 
is not responsible even to the Secretary of State or 
the British Parliament. This is negation of all 
responsibility. 

12. The Joint Committee recommended that 
** Members of the Executive Council and Ministers 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote. 
members of the Executive Council should not be 
requiretf to support, either by speech or vote, pro¬ 
posals of Ministers which they do not approve . nor 
should Ministers lie required to support by speech or 
vote proposals of the Executive Council of which 
they do not approve.” This has resulted in some 
a nom a lie s The Ministers are expected to be loyal 
to their colleagues on the Reserved Side, and to 
assist them by defending their position in thr Legis¬ 
lative Council. But il the Legislative Council 
duapproves of any proposals of the Reserved Side, 
then the Ministers most either be disloyal to their 
colleague or displease the Legislative Council and 
act against the wishes of that body. In Madras the 
spectacle was witnessed when the Ministers voted 
with the Executive Councillors while the Ministers* 
followers \-oted aeain*d them a* in the rase of the 


In this the Ministers were defeated, but their party 
was victorious. Again. Ministerialists can be 
defeated, but the Ministers can be with the winners, 
as in the case of the debate on the Staff Selection 
Board. I’nder the above circumstances, the Execu¬ 
tive Councillors naturally suspect the loyalty of the 
Ministers, while the latter feel helpless 

18. The Joint Committee recommended, under the 
circumstances referred to in the beginning of the last 
para., "all other ofhrial members of the Legislative 
Council should be free to speak and vote as they 
chose.” The predicament, in which Mr ; Samuel, Finan¬ 
cial Secretary to the Treasury’, was placed recently by 
accepting, on his own authority and in the alienee 
(■1 his chief, a budget amendment in the British 
House of Commons, need not arise in the provinces 
in India, Under the almve rule, even a Secretary 
attached to a Minister can speak and vote against 
the Litter. In 1922 the Secretary . Mr. G. B. F. Muir. 
2.C.S., moved an amendment to a provision in the 
Ihxtrict Boards Bill then under discussion in the 
U.R Legislative Council. The Minister, Ihmdit 
Jugat Narayan, who was in charge of the Bill, knew 
nothing about the amendment, was never consulted 
by the Secretary and was opposed to it on the merits. 
-It was with great difficulty that the Secretary was 
prevailed upon to withdraw the amendment. 

14. Under Sec. 72 1> (4) of the Government of 
India Act. the Governor of a province may certify 
that any Bill or any clause of a Bill affect* the safety 
and tranquillity of the province, and on that account 
may direct that no proceedings or any further 
proceedings shall be taken by the Council in relation 
to that Bill or a clause thereof. This negatives the 
right of the jx-oplc or their representatives in the 
Legislative Council to make laws which they consider 
necessary for the good of their province, and stilles 
legislation and public opinion at u very early stage 
15 Under Sec. 72 E (11 the Governor may certify 
Unit the passage of a Bill relating to a Reserved 
Subject winch a legislative i.numil has failed to 
jkins or refused leave to introduce, is essential for the 
discharge of Jus responsibility, and thereupon the 
Bill will be deemed to have been passed and shall, 
on the signature by the Governor, become an Act. 
This is a negation of all principles of responsible 
government. This power of the Crown to make 
laws over the head of the people and of their repre¬ 
sentatives is foreign to all democratic, representative, 
and responsible systems of government. 

Hi. Under Set. 81 (:t». the Governor may withhold 
his assent from a Bill passed by the legislative 
Council The grounds on which he may so refuse 
his assent are nowhere specified in the Government 
of India Act. This withholding of assent must lx* 
based on definite principles which should lie ajiecific- 
nlly defined in the Art. 

17 Under Sec. 81 il) the Governor-General also 
may withhold his assent from any Act passed by a 
Local Legislature and assented to by the Governor. 
TJn> double check is unknown to other constitutions 
enjoying responsible government. Even for this 
second assent, the principles are not dchned. 

18 Under Sec. 81 ( 1 ). the Governor may reserve a 
Bill for the consideration of the Governor-General. 
Under Sec. 81 A (3i the Governor-General may 
reserve any Act for the signification oHHis Majesty's 
pleasure thereon Here again is a provision for 
double distillation. There can be no objection for 
a single reservation, but then it must he for the 
reasons, on the principles and on subjects, recognised 
in all countries where responsible government 
prevails. 

ID. Under Sec. 80 (A) the Local Legislature has 
power to make laws ' for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment ’* of the province. The usual expression is 
” far the peace, order and good government-” It is 
not clear why the word " order " is omitted. It is 
also not dear, therefore, how far the plenary power* 
of a Local Legislature are restricted by the omission. 
The fart that th** w.wd " order " i>- opmt?p--* ip 
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emergency to make Ordinances and Regulations lor 
the peace and pood Government of India ui Secs. 71 
and 72 of the Act does not seem enouph to consider 
that the omission was intended merely to remove 
redundancy. 

V. Sec. 80 A (ft) prohibits s local legislature from 
piaking or taking into consideration any law regarding 
certain subjects without the previous sanction of the 
Govern or-General, This requirement of previous 
sanction must be done away with, while the making 
o i laws regarding the .more important subjects 
mentioned in the section, such as. the discipline of 
the army can be made ultra vires of the Legislative 
Council. 

21. Under Sec. 72 D (2) proviso (a) when any 
demand in the budget relating to a Reserved Subject 
has been refused by the Legislative Council, the 
Governor may certify that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
Tils responsibility tor the subject, and on that certi- 
cate the refused demand is deemed to have been 
granted. This is taking away the power of the purse 
from the people, the most essential and elementary 
right known to democracies and responsible govern¬ 
ments. Under proviso (b) of the tame section, 
the Governor can certify, “ in cases of emergency,” 
authorising such expenditure even in the case of 
Transferred Subjects, on the ground that it is 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the Pro¬ 
vince, or for the carrying on of any department. 
This ignores responsible government altogether. m 

22 . Again, the sanction of the Legislative Council! 
Is unnecessary, under Clause (S) of the said section, 
for the expenditure on certain items. Some of 
-these ought to be brought under the control of the 
people’s representatives; that is, the number of 
noa-votable items should be reduced to a minimum. 
The Legislature should have power to alter the 
Chril Lists, without affecting existing holders of 
office. 

*3. Under Devolution Rule No. 27, *’ the I-ocal 
Government of a Governor’s Province shall not, 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council, or of the Governor-General in 
Council, as the case may be, include any proposal 
for expenditure on •Transferred Subject m a demand 
far grant, if such sanction is required by 4be pro* 
tririoo* of Schedule 111 to the Devolution Rules.” 
Schedule III gives a list of new posts winch cannot 
be created and of existing posts which cannot be 
a b olis h ed or whose pay cannot be increased or 
reduced without the previous sanction. In some 
cases, even temporary appointments cannot be 
created, nor can any grant of an allowance, pension, 
or gratuity be made to any Government servant, 
except under certain circumstances, without such 
pervious sanction. These limitations to the powers 
of the Governor acting with his Ministers m Trans- 
faned Subjects, and in fact, of the Legislative 
Cmmcil itself, show how unreal responsible govern¬ 
ment is, and to what extent outside control is 
exercisable even when the Ministers, the Governor 
and the Legislative Council are agreed upon certain 
expenditure. It is submitted that the control of the 
Legislative Council ought to be deemed sufficient in 
Mch matters. 

•A- The power of making laws by Regulations and 
LNdinances under Secs. 71 and 72 of the Act must 
be limited to the case- in which His Majesty can pass 
Orders in Council or issue Proclamations. The 
legislature m India, as in all other civilised countries, 
m»*t have M the ultimate power to prevent legisla- 
Goo by the Crown " except, perhaps, in cases, if 
•try. fa which the Crown in England can legislate by 
in Council or liy Proclamations. 

*S. Under the existing system, Minisias are able 
to carry their proposals fa the legislative Council 
to retain their offices as Ministers, not on the 
topport of elected majo ri ties, but with the help and 

operation of nominated members and government 
It wa= noticed by the Muddiman Committee 


Legislative Council, the official vote determined the 
result in 8 instances. The principle of responsibility 
to the electorate is thus lost. Similar inrfanm have 
occurred both in Madras and m other provinces. A 
more singular position had arisen in our province 
soon after the elections in 11*26. The dis¬ 

closed that out of Bft elected members, about 4ft 
happened to be Swarajists, 20 to be Jnstaatm {Party 
in power from 1821 to 1826), ft Europeans. IS Inde¬ 
pendents. and 6 more of no denomination. The 
Swarajists refused office, and the Jastacites, being 
in a minority, were unwilling to form s ministry, and 
the Governor called upon the Independent* to form 
a ministry, and they did form one. They had no 
elected majority in the Council; and yet they carried 
on quite efficiently for more than a year. Thus, 
any three elected mem bers of th» I egislatutnCouncil. 
if made Ministers by the Governor, can cany on 
without fear of being defeated in the Legislative 
Council. The incentive to form and consolidate 
parties, and to increase the number of followers, 
baaed on a separate definite policy and programme, 
is lost. This is one of the reasons why party system, 
so very essential for the development of responsible 
government, has not been encouraged. The defect is 
inherent in the system of nomination to a popular 
house. 

20 . Under the system, now in force, the responsi¬ 
bilities of a Governor are, no doutt, heavy, but his 
powers also are really enlarged over his powers in 
the pre-Reform days :— 

(a) Under the old system, as Govern or-m- 
Council, he was ordinarily hound by the 
opinion of the majority of the Council, 
except in cases where a decision was left 
entirely to his discretion, under the then 
Act. and in rare cases where he was 
empowered to overrule his Council. This 
applied to all subjects, because then there 
were no Transferred Subjects. After the 
Reforms, the Governor exercises more poweT 
than before over what are now the Trans-, 
ferred Subjects. As pointed out already, 
he can override his Ministers. He can 
interfere not only with the Policy of a 
Minister, but also with every detail of his 
administration. E xe c u tive Councillors are 
entitled to record their minutes of dissent 
and- ask for their transmission to the 
Secretary of State. The Ministers have, 
evidently, not got this pow er , 

(&) The Govemor-in-Council is bound to call 
for meetings of the Council, and it is the 
will of the majority of that Council that 
prevails. In the case of Transferred 
Subjects, the decision of the Governor, 
acting with his individual Ministers, is 
final. A Minister cannot call in aid the 
votes of his co-Ministers to outvote the 
Governor, as the Executive Councillors 
can do. A Governor is not bound to 
consult all the Ministers together, 
if' 1 ’lease mark the words ” the Governor acting 
with his Ministers.” The significance of 


this language is clear, and it has been used 
to ignore the basic principle of responsible 
government. 

(d) The rules enabling Secretaries and heads of 
departments to have access to the Governor 
behind the back of the Ministers have 
worked to the disadvantage of the latter. 
These rules are defended on the ground 
that the Sec re taries are Secretaries to the 
Government, and not to individual Min¬ 
isters or members of Government, and on 
the ground that the system existed even 
fa the pre-Refonn da vs. That is. no 
doubt, true, but then there was neither 

Dyarchy nor any responsibility t© the 
Legislative Council, ifc. D- H- Banerjoe 
in his “ Constitution (p. 430) 


observes that Governor*; in some pro- 
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vinces *' have to control their Ministers 
to reduce them to the position of mere 
advisers and to concentrate power in 
themselves, even in respect of the admin¬ 
istration of Transferred Subjects." 

(«) The control over the Ministers is, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, twofold now. Them is the con¬ 
trol by the Governor, and there is the 
control by the Legislative Council This 
double control is incompatible with Min¬ 
isters' responsibility to the Legislative 
Council. And. when we remember that 
the Governor is not responsible to the 
Legislative Council, and. that under the 
Legislative Council Rules and Standing 
— the co n d u ct of a Governor cannot 
1*- questioned m tlir Legislative Council by 
jnterjK-llatJon or l»v moving any resolu¬ 
tion, we t.m realise the condition of 
responsible government, as it exists at 
present in the l*rovinces. 


27. Under tin* practicr set up in Madras, it is not 
open to a Minister tu see any file or (iovemment 
Order passed in another department without the 
permission of tin- Mem tier concerned. It is only after 
obtaining such jierunssion, tl»e file or Order will be 
supidicd to him. lint this disability docs not 
attach to a jiennaiirnt Secretary with a Minister, 
under the same practice or convention. The position 
of a jjiecretarv i> thus lietter than that of a Minister. 

2 K It is mil »j>en to a Minister to raise any question 
for discussion or start a file on any point affecting 
any Reserved Subject. The following case has once 
incurred in Madras. At the suggestion of the 
(aivemor. and m fact, on his command, the Minister 
of Industries prepared a note with a view to transfer 
certain powers of initiative, then enjoyed by the 
District Collectors and the board of Revenue, to the 
Jhrcrtor of Industries, in the matter of mining 
conscMiions. TIk* Finance Mrntl«r lan Executive 
Councillor on the Reserved Side) objected to this, on 
the solitary ground that a Minister could not tak* 
the initiative in‘any matter touching or aflectinjr 
a Reserved Subject. The note had to be dropped at 
once, the Governor, who ordered the Mimstrr to 
prepare the note, having surrendered to the objection 
of his Executive Councillor. 

2H. The absence of any real control of a Minister 
over his own Secretary has already lieen referred to. 
Neither he nor the legislative Council can effectively 
control memlicrs of All-India Services working under 
the Ministers. The salaries of the Services arc non 
voluble, and sometimes'* occasions have arisen in 
manv a Legislative Council in India when niemliers 
had to move motions for cutting down the pay of 
the clerks and peons of an otticcr whose salary is 
non-votablc and whose action on certain matter^ is 
objected to. I'nable to vote down the salary of 
the ofneer. the Legislative Council resorts to the 
device of voting down the salary of a prttv clerk to 
indicate its disapproval of the action of the officer. 
This may be jiertcctly legal, hut does not add to the 
sense of responsibility or to the dignity of constitu¬ 
tionalism. or to the training of Indians in the direction 
intended. 

30. The pay and prospects of the All-India Services 
are in the hands of the Secretary of State. These 
All-India officers have not much to induce them to 
be loyal to the Ministers or co-operate with them 
whole-heartedly save their own good nature, sense 
of duty and honour. In the evidence before the 
Muddiznan Committee, several instances were dis¬ 
closed that certain members of the permanent 
services did not wholeheartedly co-operate with the 
Ministers. There is, no doubt, much to be said 
on both sides. The Ministers thought the services 
should obey them. The members of the services 
thou g h t that the Ministers were new to their work, 
and should be guided by the advice, which they are 
w a peculiar p^itinn t«» give on account o* th**ir 


of opinion that they knew their country' and the 
conditions therein hetter than British officials, 
whose knowledge in such matters, however long they 
may have stayed in India, cannot be complete. 
Given the goodwill and a desire on both sides to give 
and take, much of the friction might, no doubt, have 
been avoided. But assuming that the administra¬ 
tion had to be carried on in the strict letter of the 
law. there can be no denying that the difficulties of 
a Minister in this connection were, to a large extent, 
real. 

81. The appointment and posting of some of the 
more important officers is with the Governor, and 
sometimes with the Government of India. Occasions 
might arise, and did arise, when a Minister wanted 
to post a particular officer to‘ateirain place, but he - 
was defeated m hi' object. For instance, in Madias, 
wlten the post of the Surgeon-General fell vacant, 
the Minister for Local Self-Government, who held 
the Medical Portfolio, could not get his nominee 
appointed, but an I.M.S. officer from Northern 
India was sent down as Surgeon-General to the 
Madras Government. Now. the Minister is respon¬ 
sible-to the Legislative Council for the administration 
of tlir Medical I Apartment. The Surgeon-General 
is an l.M.S. officer; originally appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, and ever afterwards 
under the control and direction of the Government 
of India. The Minister has a policy of his own in 
matters medical, and wants, let us assume, to intro¬ 
duce certain reforms, such as the development of 
indigenous medicine. The difficulties of a Minister, 
under the atiovc circumstances, are easily realised. 
There is no guarantee that the Surgeon-General 
appointed by the tiovernment of India will see eye 
to eye with him on such matters. The new Surgeon- 
General. too. may have to take some time to under¬ 
stand the jiulicy of tlte Minister, and this might mean 
much loss of valuable time, which is so very precious 
wlten it is remembered that the term of office of a 
Minister is normally only three years, unless he is 
rr-appomtcd Minister after the next General 
Election. 

32. Next, if a Minister hmls that there are several 
superfluous posts in Transferred Departments filled 
by members of All-India Services, or that the duties 
of a large number of them can be efficiently discharged 
by the less paid officer* of the T'rovincial Services, 
the Minister or the Governor acting with the Ministers 
has no power to alnOish anv such post, or transfer 
it to the cadre of a Provincial Serv ice. 

33. The reservation of certain posts in the Trans¬ 
ferred Department to the 1 U.N Iws also caused some 
inconvenience m some provinces. »n that it did not 
leave enough scope lor the Minister to make a choice 
that can be said to Ik* satisfactory Take for instance 
the Co-opcratiw I Apartment T he head id that 
dejiartnient should lie endowed with a large amount 
of missionary /cal. sufficient acquaintance with 
prominent men. and the condition'm the rural areas, 
ami a know ledge of and ability to speak the vernacular 
of the locality Some 1 l\>. cdmers might Ik- available 
to fulfil these requirements, but not many. The 
Minister is not empowered, under the constitution, 
to put in an Indian or even an European who does 
no; l»elong to the I.C.S. when the post is " listed." 

34. The Reform> of IttlU were inaugurated under 

trying circumstances The stringency following the 
war necessitated increased taxatyn and drastic 
retrenchment. Four provinces had also to pay a 
hea\ y contribution (since discontinued) to the Indian 
Exchequer. Under these heavy handicaps, the 
Ministers, during the last eight years, could not 
give tangible proofs of the benefits of Reforms, by 
effecting improvements in sanitation, hospitals, 
education, roads and the like, which alone directly 
appeal to the people. If these were the only handicaps, 
nothing could be said against the Reforms themselves, 
so far as financial sharing between the two halves of 
the Government is concerned. But the system of 
iiiin* nvTA»- l *-,.yV -.K... .«».. .. 
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largely in favour of a separate purse. As noticed by 
the Mud diman Committee " The Madras Government, 
a member of the Council and some ex-Mimsters 
from Bengal, the President of the Legislative Council 
in Bihar and Orissa and a Minister in Assam, all 
suggest that a system of a separate purse should be 
established." But the Committee could not recom¬ 
mend its adoption. 

85. Under the Devolution Rules. Finance is a 
Reserved Subject, and the member in charge of the 
Finance I>epartment is to be an Executive Councillor 
on the Reserved Side. Now. every proposal ‘for 
exjienditure, from every department, must pass 
through the Finance Department The Reserved 
Departments arc thus placed in an advantage ous 
position of knowing everything, through the Finance 
Department, alxiut every measure and proposal of the 
Transferred Departments, while the latter have no 
means to obtain knowledge of what » passing in the 
Reserved Departments The disadvantage to the 
Ministers is that the Reserved Half, taking advantage 
of this knowledge, applied early for and obtained 
large sums of money, by way of re-appropriation. 
Again, the Finance Member has other subjects to 
administer, which, as his own children, naturally 
claim largeT sympathy and therefore larger expendi¬ 
ture on their behalf, and are satisfied. This also 
worked to the detriment of the Transferred Subjects. 

30: Next. Involution Rule 88 give* great powers 
to the Finance I>cpartment in the matter of re- 
appropriation. WheJeas that department can 
sanction any n.-aj>propriation within a grant from 
one " minor head ” to another "minor head,” a Minister 
can only rr-appropriate from one sub-minor head 
to another sub-minor head within that minor head. 

37 The joint Financial Secretary contemplated 
by Involution Rule :Mi cl. (2) has never l»ern appointed 
in any Province, and the advice and assistance of 
such an nfiirrr was not forthcoming to the Ministers 
The Muddiman Committee had recommended the 
appointment of a Financial Adviser instead of a 
joint Financial Secretary, the idea being that he 
should advise the Ministers " in the preparation of 
their proposals for expenditure so as to secure that 
they are not likely to suffer from technical objections, 
which might he raised by the Finance Department.' 1 
This ignores the mam object ol the appointment of 
the Joint Financial Secretary whoshall havr i-qual 
powers with the Finance Secretary and who is to be 
a watch-dog. as it were, of the interests of the 
Ministers. 

3« The subjects chosen for transfer and those 
reserved trlf their own tale and disclose thr plausible 
difficultifN of Dyarchy. Ail subjects have n iwanng 
upon each other, and it is difficult to dissociate 
one from another in actual administration. In 
Madras, the Minister for Agriculture is a minister 
without Irrigation or I .and Revenue, both of w hich 
art- Reserved Subjects. He is also M-nistcr ol 
Industries without lailvwr. Fartorfes. Boilers or 
Mines which are all Reserved Subjects lie is 
further a Minister for Development without Forests 
or Electricity. N»th of which arc again Reserved 
Subjects. The Minister for Public Works lias nothing 
to do with Irrigation, though the Department of 
Public Works includes Irrigation as well as Civil 
Works. The Chief Engineer, who is the head of 
the Public Works Department, is thus a subordinate 
of the Minister so far as the Civil Works (roads and 
buildings) are concerned, and is a subordinate of an 
Executive Councillor (Reserved Side) so far as 
Irrigation is concerned. The absurdity of such a 
scheme is apparent on the face of it. The truth is, 
you cannot, in this fashion, divide subjects for 
administration, which all interact upon one another. 
The unity of the Government, designed for other 
purposes, is equally‘nrrrwiiry m the administration 
'of tne subjects, which so interact upon one another. 
The distribution of subjects, under various portfolios, 
is a matter of mere administrative convenience and 


ment of a State is a single m echanism in which each 
subject has its own f auction to serve. Yon cuaot 
dissociate some subjects from the vest without 
dislocating the entire mechanism. No doubt, in 
order to gain the more important advantage ol 
training Indians in the art of responsible government, 
a certain amount of dislocation in the administrative 
machinery had to be resorted to, and pot np with, in 
a transitional stage. But since the need no longer 
exists, and the training, already had, can be deemed 
to be sufficient, it will be cruel to persist in this 
makeshift device. 

Sir John Marriot in his hook, " The Mechanism 
of the Modern State ” says ” the Cabinet system as 
hitherto worked in England has involved the 
acceptance of hve principles^ 

1. Close correspondence between the Legislature 

and the Executive. 

2. The political homogeneity of the Executive. 

8 . The collective responsibility of the members 

of the Cabinet. 

4. The exclusion of the Sovereign from its 

meetings. 

5. The common subordination ol its members to 

the leadership of a First Minister^* 

Now, from what lias bees said above, it will be 
found that every one of these principles is violated 
in the Provincial Gov ernm e n ts. We have seen bow 
the Ministers voted against their own parties, and 
were defeated by their own followers when the latter 
did uot approve of certain actions of the Reserved 
Half. We have also seen that Ministers were able 
to carry on certain measures only with the help of 
nominated and official members. Secondly, we have 
seen that Dyarchy is the very negation of homo¬ 
geneity amongst the Ministers themselves. Thirdly, 
wr have also seen one or two Mmisters being dismissed 
or called upon to resign while others retained office. 
Fourthly, the presence of the Governor at the meetings 
of the Ministers, and in fact, the Governor himself 
tieing the actual head of the Ministers, violates the 
principle of the exclusion of the Sovereign from 
meetings. Lastly, we have also seen that there is 
nobody like a Prime Minister in any of the Provincial 
Ministries. The fiction of a First Minister in Madras 
w as only one in name, and it never carried with it 
any o f the c ha racteristic features of - Premiership,^ 
Thus has Dyarchy defeated the working of the 
Cabinet system, sought to be- introduced in the 
Provincial Governments. But it cannot be denied 
that it has given sufficient experience to Ministers 
and mem lie rF of the Legislative Council to under¬ 
stand the basic principles of responsible government. 
The time has come when Dyarchy has to be replaced 
by full responsible government. 

Having given our reasons why Dyarchy in the 
I*rovinces should be changed into a form of full 
responsible government, we shall endeavour to give 
a lew details concerning the constitution of Provincial 
Governments and .Legislatures. Only a few details 
arc given, because our submission is that the 
Australian model should be followed in preparing the 
constitution of the Pro vince s of India. As most of 
the provisions of the Constitutional Act concerning 
that country will have to be adopted, with such 
necessary alterations as the conditions in India 
might require, it will be unnecessary to repeat here the 
various provisions of that Act. \Ve are aware that 
the Australian Constitution had not as any part of 
its object the framing of a government for the 
States. Autonomous States were in existence before 
the Federation was formed. It was not so in the 
case of the Canadian Constitution. We have to 
follow the latter in providing for the constitution 
of both the Federal and Provincial Govenu nenta. 
The following provisions are merely suggestive, aad 
are by no means exhaustive:— 

A. Provincial Goymamns. 

*.r,r»»r>r hrfwerr Re<rrver? 
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subjects, and under the control and direction of the 
Ministers. 

2. The Governor of every province, including 
provinces other than presidencies, should be appointed 
directly by the Crown without the intervention of 
the Governor-General, or Governor-General in Council 
Such a Governor should generally be chosen from 
well-known British politicians. Our Association 
does not think that the time has yet come when 
Provincial men could be appointed as Governors. 
The duties of a Governor are very delicate, and at 
times very onerous. 

8 . The Governor in a Province should occupy the 
same position, as nearly as possible, of a constitutional 
Governor in Australia. He should act entirely on 
the advice of his Ministers, except in matters which 
are expressly or by implication reserved for his sole 
discretion. 

4, No instructions shall be sent to the Governor 
from the Secretary of State on any topic except tRe 
assent or reservation of Bills, 

5. If a Governor does not'conform to regular 
constitutional usage, he shall be liable to be removed 
from office by His Majesty, if two-thirds majorities 
of lioth Houses of the State Legislature decide that 
they will not work with him. 

0. A Governor shall have power to dismiss a 
Ministry or to ask his Minister or Ministers to resign 
under circumstances similar to those under which 
a Govern 014 of an Australian State can dismiss or call 
for resignation. Hut, before resigning or olieying 
the order of dismissal, the Ministry shall hr entitled 
to make a reference to the Secretary of State who 
may revise the decision of the Governor. 

7. The Ministry shall consist of the I*rimc Minister, 
and not less than five other Ministers. The Governor 
shall appoint the iTime Minister who shall choose his 
colleagues with the approval of the Governor. 

8 . The Ministers in the province shall occupy the 
same position, as far as may be and as nearly as 
jmssihlr, as the Ministry in Australia, the Governor 
occupying the position of a constitutional Governor 
in the States in that country. 

0. There shall be no Executive Councillors in £c 
sense in which Ihev exist at present. But, there 
shall he two advisers to the Ministry generally 
chosen from the Civil Services. These two will have 
a Heat in the Cabinet, and also w the Legislative 
tiodies. without a vote in either. One of these is to 
be the Financial Adviser to the Ministers, and the 
other their Adviser on Law and Order. They will 
receive the same salary as the Ministers. 

10. There shall be an Executive Council to advise 
the (ievrmor ift the government of the Province 
(Statej. and the members of the Council shall be 
chosen and summoned by the Governor and sworn 
as Executive Councillors and shall hold office during 
his pleasure. All the Ministers and their two 
Advisers shall lx* Executive Councillors. The other 
Executive Councillors shall be honorary and unpaid. 
When a Governor in Council is given power under 
the Constitution, he shall act. if not always on the 
advice of his Ministers, yet always in accordance 
with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. He 
shall not act without advice, though he can refuse 
to act. He shall not undo any action taken legally 
by his Ministers, though he can obtain another 
Minister to cancel the act of his predecessor. 

11. The Indian Government being made a Federal 
Government, and the autonomy of the Provinces 
being recognized, according to our proposals, the 
relations between the Federal and States' Govern¬ 
ments shall be. as nearly as possible, those obtaining 
in Australia between the Federal Government and 
the States' Governments in that country, in matters 
executive, legislative and judicial, subject to the 
limitations mentioned in the above paragraphs. 

11. We prefer the Australian System of Provincial 
Governments to the Canadian system. Our reasons 
are threefold. 

w- -»*«iilnarv powers jn the 


(2) We do not want any control of the Federal 
Government over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, except what might be involved in 
the statutory provisions concerning the 
relations between the two Governments. 

(S) The Native States in India can fit in only 
with the Australian system, bat not with 
Canadian system. 

B. PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

(0) CONSTITUTION. 

1. There must be two Provincial Legislative 
bodies—a Legislative .Council, and a Senate. 

2. The Legislative Council shall be entirely elected. 

3. The S ena t e shall be partly elected and partly 
nominated 

4. The relations between the two Houses shall be, 
similar to those obtaining in Australia, as nearly as 
jxrcsihle. • 

5. The numlier of members of the Legislative 
Council shall be nearly twice that of the existing 
numbers. 

6 The number of the members .of the Senate shall 
be about a thiid of the Legislative Council. 

(fc) LEGISLATIVE HIWKKS. 

The l’rovmciul Legislature shall have the following 
powers in particular among those which their 
counterparts in Australia enjoy. 

1. The legislative power of the IVovincia! Legis¬ 
latures shall tie plenary, defined and exclusive. 

2. In cases where there are concurrent powers and 
there is a conflict between provincial laws and the 
Indian taws, the latter shall prevail. 

8. ITuposed Provincial laws shall not he subjected 
to double assent, nor disallowed, exerpt when they 
are ultra vtres, or unconstitutional. 

4. The Governor may assent or refuse to assent to 
any Bill passed by the Legislative bodies, in the name 
of the King. No Act shall require the assent of the 
Governor-General. The Governor may reserve a 
Bill for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure 

5. The Governor shall have no power to make 
grants by certification. Hr shall have no power to 
make Regulations or Ordinances, except in so far 
as he may be authorised by any Act of the Legislature. 

6 : Provincial Legislatures shall have no power to 
pass any law inconsistent with any Indian or 
I*arliamrntary Act 

7. They snail nnl undertake any legislation 
a fleeting any Federal subject. 

If) FKAXCHIM 

1 Separate electorates lor minorities, such as. 
Moslems. Indian. Christians and Europeans shall 
continue. 

2 Sejiar.ite electorates for Depressed Classes, with 
.se}>arute electoral qualifications, shall lie established. 

3. Single member const it uencics. or. in the altern¬ 
ative. plural constituencies with proportional 
representation or the system of a single transterahle 
vote, shall be formed. 

4. We are not in favour of universal suffrage, for 
the present ; but the property qualifications of 
voters may be reduced, and this is absolutely 
necessary m the case of the Depressed Classes. Indian 
Christians and the Moslems. 

5. Reservation of seats now allowed to the Non- 
Brahmins in the Provinces of Madras and Bombay 
shall continue. 

(rf) RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES. 

1. The Budget and all Bills imposing new taxes 
shall originate in the Legislative Council only. 

2. The Senate shall have nojsower to amend any 
taxation Bill or any item in the Budget. 

8. The Senate shall have no power to amend any 
Bill so as to increase any proposed charge or burden 
on the people. 

4 The Senate mav. at anv jtta*e. return to thfc 
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not amend. requesting. by message, the omission or 
amendment of any items or provisions therein 

5 Except as provided above, the Senate shall 
have equal powers with the Legi-dative Council in 
rcsjiect of all Bills. 

ft The Budget shall deal only with appropriations. 

7. Bills proposing taxation shall only ileal with 
taxation No lacking shall \n- allowed. 

K Provision shall lie made to avoid deadlocks 
The Australian procedure in this connection is very 
complex We prefer the English method regarding 
money Bills, and we suggest that provisions similar 
to those of the Parliament Act of 11*11 might l>e 
adopted in the Constitution, subject to the atuvr 
provision'' As regards other Bills, provision shall 
Im- ma«h- tor dissolution cunst'tpieut on a disagreement 
of the two Mouses . ______ 

U 1 hr- I.egislalUie kllall have power to lli.chr 
constitutional changes in matters .ittrcting franc hist-. 
i-hctor.il divisions ami the !iki¬ 
ll. 

RESPONSIBILITY IX THE CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

The question of reforming the Government of 
India presents innumerable difficulties. If it is 
agreed that India is rijie for full responsible govern¬ 
ment.*the solution would have Urn easy enough bv 
granting it without reservations, ltut the existence 
of Native Slates, thr alisence of Indian naval, military 
^juml air defences, the liindu-Moslem troubles the 
Brahmin Non-Brahmin dissensions, the disabilities 
of the Impressed Classes, and the want of r\j«Tii-ncu 
in responsible government in the Central Government, 
.and tin- nun-realisation of resjKinsibility by tlie 
electorate, which is mostly illiterate, make the 
British Parliament hesitate to agree to the immediate 
gTant of complete rcsjionsihlt- government to India. 
Yet. there seems to lie no alternative Sooner or 
later fill) resjKJiisi.blr government must Ik- established 
in this country Representative government is a 
settled fact in this land. It is not a rrcent institu¬ 
tion It has U**n in existence for several years 
It has grown up from time to time, and may now lie 
said to lie in full swing. There can be no going l»ack 
on it. Mr. Gwynn s suggestion, of an Assembly to 
l«e tilled by memlxTs nominated by the provincial 
Ministers, is therefore out of thr qtirxlioh. As the 
Mon. Mr. K H. Brand said, in his* " The In ion of 
South Africa.” ' 'Institutions, when once they have 
liecn brought into txnng. have a knack of refusing 
to disappear.” Representative government cannot, 
therefore. nc almlished without hnncing about 
disaster Now. the history of representative insti¬ 
tutions in the I’uir.mmn* shows that such institutions 
in the 1 Summons inevitably lead to only one cunse- 
qiienrr. namely, responsible government. You can¬ 
not long continue the former without granting the 
latter They .ire Imund to go together. One cannot 
exi-*t without the other 

In the chapter on ' Failure of Representative 
Government in the Canada? ' l"rof Kennedy 
olunTves. Tlu-re were lundamcnL.il contradictions 
in being allowed a sa\ iti pas-mg law- without con¬ 
trolling the judges who interpreted them ; tti lieing 
allowed to vote taxes without deciding the items 
of appropriation . in ln-ing .» constitutional part of 
the Uovemmeut without an ertective voice in the 
administration. The French Canadian House of 
Assembly never saw these ditncultie- politically 
isolated or politically correlated. They attacked one 
and all. but always when they felt that their race and 
nationality were in danger. Law the French 
Canadian must obey ; taxes the French Canadian 
must pay ; judges the French Canadian must face , 
administration the Trench Canadian must experi¬ 
ence ; and the challenge given in turn to each was 
a challenge fundamentally inspired by racial homo¬ 
geneity and kept alive by those fears, suspicions, 
arguments, and aggressions which are the peculiar 
«raum- of nationalism when fettered and untret- 


in a servile state ” (pages 158 and 158) 

In another place, in the same chapter, he observes. 

But perhaps the most serums cause of failure in 
the functioning of the constitution was the fact that 
the Crown had no constitutional responsibility to 
the Houses of Assembly, and yet there could be no 
legislation without them.” . . *■ The whole 

system was vitiated by possessing an executive 
authority which did not need to rely on public 
opinion.” (p. Itt4) . Again, we find 

Kennedy thus describing the state of Canada. " The 
history is full of painful illustrations of the Crown's 
independence of grants and of its carrying on the 
administration of the provinces without monies voted 
bv the legislatures. This was one of the broad issues. 
Thr protagonists of the popular Houses in this ion- 
nection were often factious and recalcitrant dema- 
"gogues. but behind their wearisome protests and 
endless reiteration of tlieir claims, there lies a lait 
ot rxjierience in modem government, that there Lan 
I r little hope of political stability as long as the 
exriutive is financially indejiendent.” (p. MW). 

We feel we need not ujiologur for these somewhat 
lengthy quotations. All the above conditions obtain 
in India to-day. AH the fundamental conditions 
referred to in the first paragraph quoted.exist to-day 
in India. Sulwtitute the word Indian for French 
C anadian, and read the paragraph, and you will 
find it is entirely true of India. The Indiana as a 
nation feel a ” racial homogeneity ” as against the 
Britishers in India, and the Hindu-Moslem differences 
and the Brahmin-Non-Iirahmin squabbles are either 
forgotten or ignored in the struggle for freedom 
against an irrrsjKinsible executive. The fears, 
suspicions, arguments, and aggressions " art- as much 
the jicculiar weajmns of our ” nationalism " in 1028 
as were those of French Canada in ls'28 Wc. too. 
pass laws and have no control over the judges who 
interpret them. We. too. vote taxes without deciding 
a good many items of appropriation. Uur legislative 
Assembly is a constitutional part of the Government 
without an effective voice in the administration . 
our Executive is. to a large extent, indejx-ndent. 
financially, of our legislative Ixxlies. More than half 
the central exj>cnditure i> not votablc by the 
Assembly, and fresh taxation has been imposed in 
spite of the adverse vote of the Assembly. Ex¬ 
penditure voted down by the Assembly can t>e 
restored by certification of the Governor-General. 
A whole votable budget has l»ecn easily thrown out 
by thr Assembly, and has been as easily restored by 
thr Governor-General. It is a matter of almost 
annual occurrence, that some items of exj*cnditure 
are voted down by the former, and are certified by 
the lattrr. as a matter of course. The Crown has no 
constitutional responsibility to the Assembly. The 
executive authority need not reiv on pubiu opinion 
in India There are at least ten ways in which a 
proposed law can lie guillotined if the executive is so 
minded 

1 . If it is one whose introduction is prohibited by 
the Act, say. one touching the army or the public 
debt, it cannot lie introduced at all. 

•_* If it requires previous sanction, and the 
Go\ rnuir-General refuses such sanction, it can be 
thrown out at the first reading. 

:i It may be rejected by the Assembly. 

i It may be rejected by the Council of State. 

5. It may fie rejected at joint sitting of the two 
Houses. 

6 . The Governor-General may refuse assent or 
may return it for reconsideration. 

7. The Governor-General may veto it at any 
stage, on the ground that it atiecls the safety and 
tranquillity of India. 

8 . The Governor-General may reserve it for His 
Majesty's pleasure, and His Majesty may disallow 
it thereon. 

B. His Majesty may disallow it after it received 
the assent of the Governor-General. 

10. If passed and assented to by His Majesty, 
even then the Hntish Parliament inav rrj*al it. 
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Tbe Governor-General can make laws by Ordin¬ 
ance. He can get laws passed with the help of the 
largely nominated Council of State, and, in the last 
resort can pass laws by Certification, as in tbe case 
of the Prince* Protection Hill 1V22. Even taxation 
laws are so passed, as in the case of the Financial 
Bills of llftih and 111*44 

The Indian Assembly has ao elected majority and 
an Indian majority In spite of the numerous dis¬ 
abilities already adverted to, it exercises wide 
powers, almost a* wide powers as any legislative 
body in the world, save that of bending the executive 
to its will. A* h «s already been- pointed out. the 
members of the Assembly can not only discuss the 
entire budget but ulsn throw it out to a large extent. 
As the Hon. AJr Hn»w Mr Malcolm) Hailey said, in 
introducing tin- lust liiidert ( ilii!l-'JU) under the' 
the Reforms. *' ll w« iiu.ur exjxmditun-, it would lx* 
under their mandat,-. It we mijxjsi- taxation, it 
will lie by their vote, ll llic burden pressing on any 
class Ttl the coiumuintv has to lx* lightened ; if large 
concessions have to lx- given to any class of govern¬ 
ment employees ; if l.irgr schemes ol development 
cm any project ol social or moral improvement have 
to he hiisiftced. the House will ha\e to.share with us 
the responsibility to the general taxpayer." The 
member* nl the Assembly have got the power of 
inU-rjx-Ualion. and can heckle the executive with 
silppletneiitary questions on a wide range of subjects 
'1 hcv can move resolutions oil all matters of public 
interest. In rkscs of urgency, they can move the 
adjournment of the House, a jsmcrful weapon in 
llu- lunid* ol i lever jMilitn Ians, who wish to expose 
the vagaiu s ol the exit utivc. Their vote must lx* 
obtained lot the. passing of any promised law in the 
oidmary course Private memlx-rs can introduce 
tlinr own JJilis on many ni.dlers that conrern public 
mtrrests. ‘lliry serve on Committees, including 
the Finance Committee and the Public Accounts 
t ommiUee They thus wield enormous powers wliii h 
are often used to the detriment of constituted 
authority, without tear ol being called ujxm to 
undertake the responsibility of putting their theories 
into practice 1 hex art denied the advantage of 
learning by experience. They lx*cnme reckless and’ 
imprudent. Kcicnt debates in the Assembly have 
disdosed that non-otncial memlirrs excel the Govern¬ 
ment in the power of debate. The bureaucratic 
instinct ingrained in the Executive t'outicilhns makes 
them regardless of their duty to satisfy the non- 
otlicial representative* ol the people. The latter 
feel they are slighted llu lomicr coiLsider them as 
unreasonable and irrc*-|s utsdrle. Ha! bloixl is 
created Discontent prevail* Suspicion is gener¬ 
ated * I hi- non-otTtu.il ntemlxT.* stump the country 
aml represent the 4b*veninienf in the blackest 
colour* and the Indian press backs them The 
result is inconceivable—the deplorable result of 
constituted authorin’ hcinc brought into contempt. 

How then can there be any hope of political 
stability r Referring to the jx-rpxl lmmediatelv 
prcceding Lord Durham's arrival in Canada, in 1HJIN. 
l'roi Kennedy td»serves. " The hushed racial 
melancholy ui one jiart of the country and the stitted 
political aspirations o! the other lurn* witness to the 
tact that race could not lx- crushed or satisfied in 
Its active life by inadequate constitutional recognition, 
and that a political people could not for ever sit 
down quietly under the domination of privilege " 
Conditions in India to-day are almost similar to 
those in Canada of lHaa it is. therefore, clear that 
fall responsible government for this country cannot 
long be delayed. We have, ourselves. noted the 
difficulties in the way. But they are by no means 
insuperable. Steps should therefore be taken to 
pave the way. Tbe whole question resolves itself 
into this, that a scheme should be devised which 
involves the introduction of responsibility into the 
Government of India. This may mean Dvarchv 
again The condemnation of I>yarchy in Provincial 
Governments, and our projxisuU to end it by the 


is no argument against its introduction in the Central 
Government, if its only consequence, and that an 
immediate consequence, is the grant of complete 
responsibility in the near future. After all, all 
politics are a matter of compromise. Possibly, too, 
the schente may be so framed as to reduce the 
drawhacks of Dyarchy to their minimum. Tem¬ 
porary inconveniences can well be endured wrhile 
under the hope of obtaining full responsible govern¬ 
ment in the near future. 

The alternative suggested by -Mr. Gwynn, to 
abolish the present constitution of the Assembly, to 
fill up that Ixxly with memlierv nominated by the 
Provmtial Ministers, is unthinkable. It will, un¬ 
doubtedly lx? a retrograde step and will cause 
immense dissatisfaction and disaflection, the conse¬ 
quent? nl wjmh cannot lx- easily foreseen now 
We have already drawn attention to the observation 
of Mr. Brand that political institutions, once brought, 
into existence have a tendency to refuse to disapjxtar. 
Mr. Gwynn's proposal will create, if pressed, a 
tremendous agitation in India It involves the 
breach of a great constitutional principle As 
jxnnted out bv Mr A. B. Keith, in hiR " Responsible 
(fovemment in the Dominions." it was decided in 
the famous case of Campbell vs Hall that if represen¬ 
tative institutions were granted by the Crown to 
a conquered or ceded colony, the grant was irrevocable 
unless the right of revocation was expressly reserved 
in the instrument In* which the grant was made. 
No doubt, the Indian constitution with its representa¬ 
tive institutions was not granted by tin* Jfrimn 
alone, but by the Parliament. But no distinction, 
in principle. can lx* made Itrtween the two kinds of 
grants Representative institutions in India were 
established, not for the first time by the Government 
of India Act of I bill. but l»y very early Acts. Sec. 
H4-A of the Act providing ior an inquiry into 
the working of the system of (k»vemmcnt reserves no 
such right to revoke representative inslitutions in 
India, whereas some such ]x*wcr is reserved to 
restrict the degree of responsible C*ovcmment. 
introduced by that Act into iTnvincial Governments 
No doubt, the all-powerful sovereignty of the British 
* Parliament to make and unmake anything is un¬ 
doubted. but political consequences will not l*e 
ovcr’uokrd in attempting to make any such 
catastrophic changes An Act of 1774 revoked the 
representative system of (w»vr mni oH -granted to 
yuei>ec in 17IKI. and rntrusteil the legislative power 
to the Governor and a nominre council. Not only 
was this rcj»ealcd in 17111. but also the representative 
institutions had t» be perfected, and full responsible 
government had to N granted. as time went on 
The whole history of Hi.- Majesty's l Kersca I lomimons 
is a history of Military or Executive l*overnments. 
developing into representative governments, and 
later on into responsible governments, and then into 
federal governments, and finally into practicnlly 
autonomous governments 

Ihl 1 mm an Government. 

Assuming then that responsibility will, lx- intro¬ 
duced into Central Government we venture to 
place the following schenu of reforms in the Centra I 
Government for consideration of the Koval Com¬ 
mission. and in dome so. we may at unci- admit 
that vve are not unaware of it> detects : nor are we 
unconscious of its incompleteness It is a suggestion 
—a hare suggestion 

The system of the Indian Government shall be 
Federal. 

All the subjects that are now Central Subjects 
shall remain an Federal Subjects, power being 
reserved for the Federal Legislature to effect any 
transfer, if found desirable, later on. 

There are two alternatives * for the introduction 
of responsible government. The first is, that 
responsiblity be almost fully introduced forthwith 
in the Federal Government, making a reservation 
so far as the first four Federal Subjects (mentioned 
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are concerned. The reservation shall be to the 
effect. that the Governor-General, as representing 
the Crown, shall determine the organization and 
administration of the said four subjects, and that 
the Legislature shall not interfere with the expendi¬ 
ture or policy regarding those subjects. This 
suggestion is based on the analogy of the Japanese 
Constitution, Article XII of which runs " The 
Emperor determines the organization and peace 
Standing of the Army and Navy,” while Art. LXVII 
runs '* those already fixed expenditures based on the 
Constitution upon the powers appertaining to the 
Emperor, and such expenditure as may have arisen 
by the eflect of law and that appertain to the legal 
obligation of the Government, shall neither lie 
rejected, nor reduced by the Imperial Diet without 
~tEF~cuncDT7e!ICF of the Cm eminent " The subjects 
of Defence, External Relation;*. Native States, and 
Political Charges being thus reserved, the objection?* 
ordinarily raised against the grant of responsible 
government are fairly removed, while the Indians 
can have no reasonable complaint. 4 s they will not 
be much worse off than the Japanese nation. No 
doubt, in Ja]Mii only lie fence is so reserved, but then 
there is no question of Native States in that country ; 
and External . Affairs and Political Charges are 
intimately connected with the subject of Defence. 
If i( can be said that there is no Dyarchy in Japan, 
the exclusion of the above subjects from the control 
of the Indian legislature cannot make our constitu¬ 
tion Pyarchiial. 

If the aU*ve scheme lie not acceptable, then the 
other alternative is practically 1 lyanlucal. Federal 
subjects shall lie divided into ministerial and non- 
ministerial subjects, and the following Kuhicc.ts shall 
be treated as mm-ministerial subjects, tluil is. as 
matters of Imperial concern, and shall not. for the 
present, lx- entrusted to the Ministers. 

1. (a) Defence of India and all matters connected 
with His Majesty’s Naval. Military, and Air Forces 
in India, or with Mis Majesty's Indian Marine 
Service, with any other fnrre raised in India, other 
than Military* and armed jxilicc wholly maintained 
by IjocaI Governments. 

( 6 ) Naval and Military works and cantonments 

*. External relations, including naturalisation and 
aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

8 . Relation with States in India. 

—4 -P o li ti ca l Ch a rges . _ 

8. Communications to the extent described under 
the following heads, namely *—. 

(at railways and extra-municipal tramways m 
so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry (1 (d) of Part II of 
this Schedule ; 

{b) aircraft and all martrrv connected therewith : 
(r) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared 
by rule made by the Governor-General tn 
Council or by or under legislation by the 

Indian Legislature. 

8 . Shipping and Navigation, including shipping 
and navigation on inland waterways in so far as 
declared to lie a central subject in accordance with 
entry 5 (cl 

7. Lighthouses (includmc tlicir approaches;, 
beacons, lightships, and buoys. 

B. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major jx>n- by rule made 
by the Governor-General in Council or i»y or under 
legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

10 . il 2 l urrency and coinage 
• II. (13 I*ubiic Debt of India. 

12. (21: Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

13. ran Criminal law. including criminal procedure. 

14. (31, Central police organization. 

15. (32: Control of trms and ammunition. 

16 . (34i Ecclesiastical administration, including 
European cemeteries. 

17. (40) All-India Services. 

• *8 (43) Refutation of ceremonial titles, orders. 

*TTijf.*rTV. 


10. (45) The Public Service Commission. 

All other Federal (Central) Subjects shall be Minis¬ 
terial Subjects, subject to the control of the Ministry, 
just as Transferred Subjects are in the Provinces, 
under the present constitution. The above division 
of the subjects is by no means claimed to be the 
best. A better division can be obtained if a com¬ 
mittee of officials and non-officials, presided over fry 
one of the members -of the Royal Commission, goes 
into the question and submits its recommendations 
to the Commission. Another committee, similarly 
constituted, shall go into the question of reducing 
the drawbacks of Dyarchy, in the light of experience 
gained in the provinces. 

There shall lx* a iTivy Council to advise the 
Governor-General m the Government of India, 
and the members of the C ouncil shall be chosen. 
appointed, and summoned by the Governor-General 
and sworn as ITivy Councillors, and shall bold office 
during his pleasure. The Executive Councillors 
and the Ministers shall be ex- o f fi ci o m e mber s of-the 
Privy Council. Resides these the Governor-General 
may choose and summon ex-Ministers, and other 
well-known men that have rendered public service, and 
swear them as Additional Privy Councillors. These 
also shall hold office during the Governor-General’s 
pleasure, l>ut shall receive no salary. When the 
Governor-(General in Council is given powers under 
the Constitution, he shall act on the advice of the 
Council; he shall not override his Council and still 
chum to he acting as Governor-General in Council. 
He shall not act without advice, tliough be can 
always refuse to act. He shall not be bound always 
to summon the Ministers, and tlie Additional ITivy 
Councillors for all meetings of the ITivy Council. 
If he feels the nerd, he can. at any time, increase the 
strength of the ITivy Council by adding Additional 
members to that body. 

The port folio system shall continue, and the 
jxirtfolios of the subjects which are not entrusted 
U> the Ministers shall la* given to the Executive 
Councillors, half of whom shall be Indians and the 
other half Kumjicans. 

No qualifications shall l»e fixed for the F.xecutive 
Councillors. 

The number of the Executive Councillors shall be 
such as the Governor-General thinks fit to apjxmit. 
The officer commanding, for the time bring. His 
Majesty’s Indian forces shall be an ex-officio Coun¬ 
cillor. 

The Governor-General alone shall not exercise any 
power conferred by the Constitution on the Governor- 
CienrTal in Council. 

The Governor-General and the Executive Coun¬ 
cillors shall lie responsible to the Secretary* of State 
and the British Parliament for the administration 
ot the Subjects not entrusted to the Ministers. The 
Secretary of State may. subject to the provisions of 
the Indian Constitution, superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations and concerns which 
relate to such Subjects. He shall have no such right 
in matters connected with the Subjects entrusted to 
tin* Ministers. 

The Indian Ministry shall consist of a I Time 
Minister and not less than three other Ministers of 
State. The ITime Minister sliall be appointed by 
the Governor-General and the other Ministers shall 
l»c chosen by the ITime Minister and approved by 
the Governor-General. In appointing Ministers, 
regard must be had, as far as possible, for the represen¬ 
tation of the three Presidencies and Burma. No 
Minister shall bold office far a longer period than 
six months, unless he is an elected member of one 
of the Houses of the Indian Legislature. 

All the Central Subjects scheduled as Ministerial 
Subjects shall be entrusted to the Ministers, and ao 
far as the administration of those subjects is con¬ 
cerned. the Ministry shall have the tame powers, 
and shall be bound by the same conventiooa, as are 
recognised, enjoined and follo wed fa > all good tries 
where responsible government prevails. 

The Ministers shall be responsible to the Howse of 
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Representatives, and such responsibility shall be 
collective. The Ministers shall not be controlled in 
any way by the Secretary of State lor India. The 
Governor-General shall not undo any action taken 
legally by the Minister?, though be can obtain another 
Minister to cancel the act of his predecessor. 

The Indian Legislature. 

The Constitution of India must follow the example 
of the Constitution of Canada and Australia.' in 
adapting to its institutions the legal theory of the 
composition of Parliament. The Parliament of 
India shall consist of the King-Emperor, a Council of 
State, and a House of Representative*. The theory 
of Indian Government sliall regaid that government 
resides in the King, and that the legislative and 

enartment shall be. “lie it enacted by the King- 
Emjieror's Most Excellmx .Majesty,“the Court'll of 
State and the House of Representatives of India." 
In the exercise of hts discretion as to assenting to or 
withholding his assent from Hilk. the Governor- 
General sliall regard his duty as an officer of the 
Imperial Government. 

The Bicameral System sliall continue. 

The Indian l.egtslaturc should be given powers to 
alter the lndum Constitution, within certain limits, 
and subject to the requirements as to reservation and 
laying of Bills before 1’nrlmmcnt Measures which 
create or alter electoral divisions, franchise and 
similar questions shall Ac exempted from the require¬ 
ment aliening the reservation of Bills. 

An eflort should lx* made to distinguish between 
classes of legislation as of Imperial or of Indian 
interests The power of the Governor-General shall 
lie limited in the latter class of measures. He will, 
of course, have the general power of withholding 
assent in all cases, but in Acts which concern Indian 
interests only, he should be guided by the advice of 
his Ministers and should rarely use his jxiwers of 
veto. As regards measures of Imjxrial interests, he 
can exercise his ywwrrs to assent, to refuse to assent, 
or to resrfvr for the consideration of tlie Crown 
subject to the Koval Instructions. In these cases, 
even disallowance by the Crown alter the Governor- 
General's assent may be provided for. 

Thl House of Representatives. 

1. The more populous House shall be called the 
House of Representatives. 

•J. It shall consist of twice its present number of 
members, and shall wholly l*e elected, suitable 
constituencies taring found for minorities and IV- 
pressed ('lasses v 

H Universal suffrage is not advocated, for the 
present, but proj«eny qualification? of electors 
should be reduced, more especially for the Depressed 
Cl.is-srs and some minority communities. 

-i. Sep. irate electorates should continue so far as 
the liuropean Moslem. Sikh. Indian Christian, and 
Depressed Classes communities are concerned IVo- 
portional Representation, on the system of single 
transferable vote, shall be established for the other 
constituencies. Reservation of seats should lie 
provided lor non-Brahmins of the province of 
Madras and for those of Maharashtra in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

5 Illiteracy should not l>c a disqualification. 

6. The present disqualifications may continue, 
but to them must be added, being President of a 
District Board or Government Contractor. But 
conviction fora political offence not involving moral 
turpitude or violence or disturbance of peace should 
not be a bar. The five-year rule should be abrogated. 

7. Women's suffrage should be allowed on the same 
qualifications as required for men. But the minimum 
age should be SO in the case of women, while men can 
vote at the age of 21 . 

8. All those whose wage-earning capacity is assessed 
at Rs90 per mensem shall be eligible to vote. 

8. All military pensioners will be entitled to vote, 
in whatever rank thrv micht have served 


The Council of States. 

1 . The Upper House may be called the Council 
oj Stoics 

2. All the nine provinces should have equal 
representation on the Council of States. The minor 
provinces will be entitled to representation pro¬ 
portionate to their population and their importance. 

8. The Native States, if they are willing to join, ' 
should be represented in the Council of States by 
10 members. The Native States may be divided into 
eight groups, each sending two representatives. One 
member from each group shall be nominated by the 
States forming that group, while the other member 
shall be elected by the people of the States forming 
that group, a property qualification determining 
the electorate. _ 

Tlie members of the Council of States representing 
the Native States shall have no vote except on matters 
affecting the Native States, but they shall be entitled 
to speak on any subject that may be brought forward • 
before the Council of State*. The travelling and 
other expenses of these members shall be borne by 
the States concerned. 

4. The proportion between the elected and the 
nominated members may be the same as at present. 

5. The total number of members shall be half that 
of the House of Representative*. 

fi. The franchise shall be- the. same as at present, 
as also the disqualifications. 

?. The present system of proportional representa¬ 
tion shall be retailed. 

8. The systenijif postal voting shall be attolished. 

The Relations between the Two 
Houses. 

1. The distribution of powers between the two 
Houses should be clearly defined, and similar to 
that suggested by us for the Provinces 

2 . The poweT of initiation of Money Bills shall, 
of course, lie solely in the House of Representatives, 
and the Council of States may not amend Bills 
mmosing taxation or appropriating revenues or 
mJhies for the ordinary’ annual services of the 
Government. Nor shall it have any power to amend 
any Bill so as to increase any proposed charge or 
burden on the people. But. the Council of States 
shall be at liberty, at any stage, to return to the House 
of Representatives any BiU which it may not amend, 
request mg by message the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein, and the House of 
Representatives may. if it thinks fit, make any such 
omissions or amendment with or without modifica¬ 
tions. Except as limited above, the Council of 
States shall have equal power with the House of 
Representatives in respect of all Bills. Laws imposing 
taxation shall deal only with taxation, and any 
other provision contained therein shall be of no 
effect. Tacking should be prohibited. 

8. Specific provisions should be contained in the 
constitution to prevent deadlocks especially in 
financial matters. 

4. If the House of Representatives reject*, or 
amends unacceptably, any* Finance BiU. which the 
I'pper House is prepared to accept, the Lower House 
shall be dissolved, when the rejection or amendment 
fs not made on the merits but on political grounds. 
But. if the new House of Representatives also rejects 
the Finance BiU, the Government must accept that 
decision, except where the money is required for the 
administration of the first four subjects in the list 
of Federal subjects. 

Powers of the Governor Genekal. 

1 . The power of legislation by certification must go. 

2. The power of granting demands for appro¬ 
priation shall be limited to the expenditure needed 
for the adnnmstrarioo of the first four subjects in 
the list of Federal subjects. 

8. Tbe power of ordinance-making shall he limited 
to cases in which Ha Majesty in Council can pass 
(finance? in Great Britain. 
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t Reservation and disallowance are. no doubt, 
legitimate. but such powers ought to be defined and 
confined to the narrowest limits. The grounds on 

which the disallowance can be made shall be defined, 
and the subjects which require reservation shall be 
specified. Generally, the power of disallowance, 
or reservation, should be confined to cases of ultra 
vires, of the Indian or Provincial legislatures, and 
should not be allowed in cases where hardship, 
irregularity, injustice, or interference with the 
vested rights or con tr a cts are brought forward. 
Where a proposed legislation is contrary to natural 
justice, or is confiscatory or e* post-facto, it may be 
reserved. 

The Services. 

The q uestion of the security of the AU-lndia 
Services win be sufficiently met by giving an appeal 
to the Secretary of State against dismissal, as was 
done in Natal in 1801. In other respects, the 
Services must he placed under the entire control and 
direction of the Central and Provincial Governments 
and Legislatures in India., Of course, provision will 
be made for pension, in the case of those who do not 
wish to serve India any longer owing to conscientious 
objections. If, however, the new constitution is 
confronted with more serious problems, concerning 
the Services, a Commission similar to the Lee Com* 
mission might be appointed, and decisions taken on 
the report of that Commission. 

Defence. 

All the military*, naval and air forces stationed in 
India, on her frontiers or in her waters, and paid for 
by India, shall be called His Majesty's Indian Forces. 
The Command-in-Chief of all these forces shall be 
vested in the Governor-General, as the King’s 
repres e ntative, and he shall have control of all such 
forces. His Majesty’s Indian forces shall not be 
liable for service outside India and her waters, 
except on the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council. In view of the peaceful times through which 
India is passing, and the international movement for 
reduction of armaments, the time has arrived when 
a serious attempt should be made to reduce ex¬ 
penditure on standing armies, whose purpose may be 
served by a National Militia. Territorial Forces, and 
Volunteer Corps. A system of compulsory training 
should be introduced to enable Indians to be prepared 
to defend their country ill case o Horeig n aggression. 
The whole subject, however, is entirely technical, 
and laymen like ourselves can only throw out sugges¬ 
tions. But. from a political and constitutional 
aspect, we may be permitted to urge that the status 
of India, in controlling her own forces, and in rendering 
assistance to the other parts of the Empire, or in 
receiving help from them, shall be equal, as far as 
possible, to that of the self-governing Dominions. 
The history of the relations between the Home 
Government on the one hand and the Colonial 
Governments on the other, is replete with instances 
in which the Colonies were constantly urging on the 
Home Government to continue to undertake the 
responsibility of their Naval and Military* Defences, to 
bear the cost thereof and to exercise the necessary 
control, while England was often urging upon the 
Colonies that the latter should undertake the re¬ 
sponsibility of their own defence, bear the cost 
themselves and enjoy the right to control their 
own forces. India, having long borne the entire 
cost of her defence forces, naturally expects that the 
same generosity should be extended to her. in the 
matter of organizing and controlling her own forces. 

Ill 

A FEDERAL INDIA. 

We are strongly in favour of a Federal rystem of 
Government for India. The question has been 
raised whether the seeds of federalism have not been 
sdwn already in the constitution of this country. We 

'*'■!’ r ‘" err t r« ihi*- question a little lat;r. Meanwhile. 


there can be no doubt that the present constitution of 
India, as contained in the Government oi India Art, 
is unitary. But. almost singularly. India has a 
Central Legislature consisting of two Houses- the 
Assembly and the Council of State—and it also has 
Local Legislative Councils in nine Provinces. This 
is a somewhat unique Constitution, not found in any 
Unitary State, except, perhaps, the South African 
Union. The Local Governments in India are sub¬ 
ordinate to the Central Government The Acts' 
pa i re d by Local Legislatures most receive the assent 
of the Governor-General to become law. The Indian 
Legislature can pare laws for the benefit of a single 
province, though this is rarely done. It can also puss 
laws for the provinces, in subjects which are. under 
the Act, Provincial Subjects, as distinguished from 
C entral Subjects. The Mussulman Waqf Act, IMS, 
is an instance in point. It can also amend m iqrel - 
any Act that had been passed by a Local Legislature. 
It will thus be seen that, though there are two 
- di f f er ent Legislatures* one for All-India and another 
for each of the nine provinces, the Constitution of 
India is unitary. The complete subordination of the 
Provincial Governments to the Indian Government 
also negatives the theory of India being a Federation 
in embryo. The double Legislature is, no doubt, 
due to historical accident, and probably also doe to 
considerations of convenience raised by the vastaess . 
of the country and the immensity of the population. 
But, it cannot be said with certainty that a federal 
conception, to be realised and matured, in the near or 
distant future, was altogether absent from the minds 
of British statesmen, who were responsible for the 
various constitutions that were given to India from 
time to time. 

The federal idea was fostered in India by historical 
reasons. From the time British connection began 
with this country right up to the Regulating Act of 
ITT*, the three Presidencies of Madras. Bombay and 
Bengal were independent of each other, and were in 
the same position as the Canadian Colonies, the 
Australian States, and the American States were 
before their federations were formed and before they 
had their Federal Governments. For a hundred and 
fifty* years, no doubt, we have had a central and 
unitary Government, but we wish to get back to the 
old position of separate autonomous provinces subject, 
of course, to the condition of partnership in a 
Federation. 

Again, independent powers of leg is la tion or passing 
Regulations and Ordinances were originally enjoyed 
by the Governor-in-Council both in Bombay and in 
Madras, for nearly two centuries now (since the 
Letters Patent of 1728). This power was. no doubt, 
abolished in I8JW (by the Charter Act of that year), 
but was restored in 1881 by the Indian Councils Act 
of that year. Since then, the provinces were having 
their own Legislative Councils and p a s si n g their own 
laws. It will be almost impossible now to induce 
the provinces to agree to an abolition of their Councils, 
which abolition alone will be the logical position for a 
perfect Unitary State. 

When the Government of India Bill, 1868, reached 
the stage of second reading. Bright -made^a speech 
which was significant. " I would propose.' he said, 

" that instead of a Governor-General and an I ndia n 
Empire, we should have neither the one nor the other. 

I would propose that we should have I^esideucies 
and not an Empire." *’ I would propose that the 
Government of every Presidency should cnrrrepond 
with the Secretary of State in England ... I would 
have the army divided, each Presidency having its 
own army." 

There is. perhaps, not much in the name " Council 
of State "’ given to the Upper House of the Indian 
Legislature. This body does not contain au equal 
number of elected member* from each of the 
Provinces, a common and most necessary feature m 
Federal Constitutions. There are. bowev«. pa®ag« 
in the Mootford Report which clearly odrote the 
presence, in the minds of the famous aathre*. of a 
co n c ep tion of a federal system of government for 
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India in the future. In Chapter X of the Report 
dealing with Native States, they observe in para. .TOO 
“ We know that the States cannot be unaflee ted hy 
constitutional developments in adjoining provinces 
. . . We feel the need for caution in this matter . 
Looking ahead to the future, we can picture India to 
ourselves only as presenting the external semblance 
of some form of ' Federation ' The provinces will 
ultimately become self-governing units, held together 
hy the Central Government which deals solely with 
matters of common concern to all of them. But the 
matters common to the British F'rovmces are also to 
a great extent those in which the Native States are 
interested— defence, tariffs, exchange, opium, salt, 
railwavs, and jxists and telegraph.^. The gradual 
'ConrenTraTirm i.i ftir Government of Imiin upon such 
matters will, therefore, make it easier for the State-., 
while retaining tijr autonomy which they chcridi tii 
mtern.il matters, to i-uter into closer assoeiatum with 
the t entrul Government, if they wish to do so.. 
But. tlioiigh «r have no hesitation in forecasting 
Midi a development as possible, the List thing lh.it 
w-e desire is to attempt to force the }ua- Influences 
are at work which need no artificial stimulation. 
.Ml that we need t»r can do is to ojn-n the tlnoi to the 
natural developments of the future." 

IT veil more important is the suggestion tnvolvrd in 
para of of the Wcamble to the Government ol 
India Act. IHltt. which runs, *’ Wtibieus concurrently 
witli the gradual development of self-governm”institu¬ 
tions in the provinces of India* it is cxp^jln-nt to 
give to those provinces in provincial matters the 
largrst measure of nulrjicndencT of the Government 
of India which is comjKtiblc with the due diseliarge 
bv the latter of its own resjHMisibiJjl «■«..” Sir 

Frederick Whyte, in lus *' India a Federatum.” 
eoiiMdcrs that the alwtve jvirugraph in the IViuniMr 
is an answer to those who say that India is not at 
present a Federal State, lie does not sav that it is 
a till! answer, but lie dors say '* the raw material lor 
the i reatnm of a Fulcra! Constitution already exists 
ami the first step towards it was taken by Parliament 
m the tilth jiara. of the lYcambk to the Govern¬ 
ment nl India Art." Hr adds. *’ the next step in the 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem will 
i*rtng us lace to lace with those verv questions which 
the makers of Federal Constitutions m Germany. ill 
Switzerland, in the British lionumuus. .and. ulxj\x 
all. in the lTilled States of America, had to answrr 
In another place he ol’scrves. " a country »i variously 
composed as India, and ahead v divided into pro¬ 
vincial areas which it would lx* difficult. if not 
imjiossiblr. to alxilish. is an appropriate region Iona 
Federal Const it til ion. anti, from whatever standpoint 
we abroach it. requirrs a constitution expressly 
made in the form of a sj»ecial Statute “ 

I Provincial legislation in India has occasionally 
taken a turn which is singularly, if unintentionally, 
consistent with federal systems of government In 
February. llKff*. was passed in the Assembly a 
resoliiturn *' to move the Secretary of State to 
disallow the Burma Expulsion of Ohenders Act or m 
the alternative to take immediate steps to introduce 
a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the same 
That Act was passed hy the Burma Legislative 
Council in September. Ifrjj. to enable tin* Government 
of the province to deport, from Burma mm-Bunnans 
convicted in Burma of certain otimccs. The Act 
trsclf was similar to the Gondas Act of Calcutta. 
The argument against it was that one province 
should not undertake legislation harmful to another. 
It was likened to an anti-Asia tic legislation m South 
Africa. The resolution in the Assembly was carried 
by 69 votes to 33. But the Act itself is not yet 
repealed. It was passed after Burma was brought 
within the provisions of the Government of India 
Act ol 1919. If. as was apprehended, the Act was 
designed to exclude a certain class of Madiasees, 
and if a province could exercise such a right, it looks 
as if Burma acted somewhat like a State in a Federal 
cotin r-v For instance mvfe*- evrer**i*\- V — 


to refuse admission to, or to expel any Swiss national 
who is not a native of that particular canton, and 
who. in consequence of a penal conviction, is r.ot 
entitled to civil rights, or who permanently comes 
upon the charge of public charity. The question of 
expulsion on account ol poverty is understandable, 
on the principle accepted in England hy the Poor 
Relief Act, 1572 (14 EUz. C 5. Cl 17/. But the 
Burma Act does not refer to the question of jioverty. 
Nor does, it confine itself to penal convictions which 
disentitle the convict to civil rights. The Burma 
Law. therefore, seems to l* even m excess of the 
Swiss Law. Such a law. passed by a provincial 
legislature, seems, theoretically speaking, to l>e 
ultra i ires in a unitary constitution The verv fact 
that one- pTOViucc can legislate tur list'll, and lb.it t<r 
the detriment of another is proof positive of the 
alisence of the unitary system. It is admissible in 
the Status yf a Federal country, wliert the Mates 
retain a portion of the sovereign ) tower Mr. Jmuuh 
and I‘audit Motilal NeJiru urged, in the discussion on 
the aforesaid motion in the Assembly, that one 
province cannot undertake legislation, if not harm I u) 
to. at least affecting another province latla Lajpat 
Has pointed out that such a power in any province 
strikes at the very root of the principle oJ nationality. 
Sir A. Muddiuian's reply relied on the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary ( oninotice. who said, '' when the Provincial 
Government ami the I Provincial I-cgi-slature are in 
agreement, normally sfleaking, they should have their 
way " The recommendation ol th*- Joint ( nuimittee 
is more m accord with the federal principle than with 
the iimtarv one 

It will. perhajts. Ix* convenient in this connection 
to jini'i tJn* tiirorctic^il objection* sometimes raise*! 
in tins rnimtry against Federation. The auth(*rtly 
of iTofessnr jiircv is often invoked Iti the intro¬ 
duction to his " Law of tin* Constitution.” he is 
decidedly in favour of a unitary type of government, 
as against a federal form. Amongst the evil ennse- 
qlienees he mentions. “ If one state nf a federal'on 
greatly exceed in it> nunitiers and m its resources 
the power of each of the other states, and still more 
il such dominant partner, to use a current expression, 
greatly exceed the whole of the other Confederated 
States in imputation and in wealth, the confederacy 
wall In* threatened with two dangers. The dominant 
way - exe r cis e an -author ity aiowist incon¬ 
sistent with federal equality But. on the other hand, 
tin- other States, if they should jmssess under the 
constitution rights equal to the rights or fHihticnl 
power left to the dominant partner, may easily combine 
to increase unduly the burdens, in the way of taxa¬ 
tion or otherwise, imposed np-on the one most powi-t- 
tul state.” 

]>tcey also thinks that " Federalism again would 
mean, in any eountn- where English ideas prevail, 
tin predominance of legalism or, in other words, a 
genera! willingness to yield to the authority of the 
law courts ” He further observes. ” Federation, 
lastly, creates divided allegiance. This :s the most 
scmm> atnl the most inevitable of the weaknesses 
attaching to a form of government under which 
loyaity to a citizen s Native State may conflict 
with his loyalty to the whole Federated Nation.” 
It may not be diliicult to find effective answers to this 
criticism. Suffice it to say. however. Dicey's intra¬ 
duction to his ** Law of the Constitution.” from 
which the above quotations are extracted, was 
written in 1914. when the war clouds were gathering, 
and when a vigorous- campaign for an Imperial 
Federation of Great Britain and her Dominions was 
m full swing. The issue between Imperial Federa¬ 
tion and Imperial Co-operation was fought out even 
after his death. The “ Round Table Magazine.” and 
" The Problem of Commonwealth.” by Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, promulgated the doctrine of an ” Imperial 
Super-State." to achieve what is called an ** organic 
union." Not until the Imperial Conference passed the 
famous constitution resolution of 1917 was the ques- 
...... . ----- 
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meant insignificant, though his untimely death cut 
off one of the strongest exponents of Imperial 
Co-operation. His remarks, in the aforesaid intro¬ 
duction, underrating Federal Governments, though 
couched m very general language, were intended 
mainly to apply only to the proposed Imperial 
Federation or the Commonwealth of English-speaking 
nations under the British Crown. They can have no 
application to such Governments as those of the 
United States of America or of Canada, and it is 
rnpectfuUy submitted, to any future constitution 
of India. 

One other objection raised'by Professor Dicey is 
that a Federal Government is a weak form of Govern¬ 
ment. .This may seem to be quite correct on first 
impressions. One. however, cannot be so sure. 
English writer* are apt to believe that l>ecaus«rtherr 
own Government in strong, and t>ecause their form of 
Government is unitary, therefore the strength must 
be due to the form of that government.- Due wonders 
whether the same thing can be said of France. For 
more than a century the history of France did not 
disclose the strength of her governmental institutions, 
despite her heruic fights for freedom and inde¬ 
pendence. The strength of the Italian government is 
some times mentioned as a proof ol the unitary type 
of government. But, perhaps. Italy's strength to-day 
is not so much in her governmental institutions as in 
the one man she has produced, Signor Mussolini. 
The previous history of Italy docs not impress one 
that thete is anything in Italy's institutions that 
contribute to her strength. On thr other hand, 
what about the United States of America ? To-day 
it must be acknowledged as thr richest country in the 
world, and its government is one of the strongest 
governments in the world. It is true that Hamilton, 
also, thought that a Unitary Government would be 
stronger and more ethcienl than a Federal Govern¬ 
ment. That was a century and a half ago. What 
has experience shown ' Are the United States 
weak to-day } lines any American dream of con¬ 
verting the government of the United States of 
America into a Unitary Government ? 

In nur own country, a much respected cx-l*rrsident 
ol the Indian National Congress laboured hard to 
convince that body, when it met at Madras in 
December last, that a Federal Constitution was 
.undesirable and even dangerous for India. His 
arguments sum up the case for a Unitary Constitution 
for this country, and are consequently worth 
examining He starts by saying that Federalism 
is a new device, and quotes Ihofessor \Y. J. Ashley, 
who said that " No precedent existed for the type 
of Government which the United States Constitution 
set up " That is true so far as that type goes. But 
it is historically wrong to suggest that " Federation " 
itself is a new device. Federalism is. at least as old 
as the Federal Unions that were iormed among 
certain of the City States oi ancient Greece. 

Then we are told, a Federal Constitution admits of 
no conventions. That this is not correct can be 
asserted on the authority of Prof Dicey, himself, who 
says. " The conventional element in the Constitution 
of the United States is far larger than most English¬ 
men suppose. See on this subject Wilson ” Con¬ 
gressional Government " and Bryce, " American 
Commonwealth '* Chs, ;J4 and a5 It may be 
asserted without much exaggeration that the con¬ 
ventional element in the constitution of the United 
States is now as large as in the English Constitution." 

Another objection raised against Federal Con¬ 
stitutions is, that it is inconsistent with responsible 
government. Canada and Australia have answered 
this objection. It was raised in bath those countries 
before Federations were formed there, and to-day 
they are not only working quite successfully, but have 
eves worked their way to real autonomy. 

Yet another objection pot forward is that a 
Federal Government is more expensive than a unitary 
government. This is no doubt true, but cost does 
ftbt reallv count in constitution-making. Nor anil 


We are also told that the vastneas aC oar bM' y 
is a point in favour of a Unitary . Government, 
especially for the purpose of defence. Bat, padaf, 
the very vastness of the country is one of the strongest 
reasons for a federation of the Provinces. So wide is the 
diversity and so deep is the cleavage between pvw ^iMw 
and province, in religion, in language, in nee and in 
social and economic conditions that it is impwaibie 
to conceive bow any highly centralised Unitary 
Government can be efficiently carried on in this groat • 
country without breaking down. Such a government 
will not be able to serve the subjects of. distant 
prpvinces, nor will the central legislative body be 
in a position to cope with the enormous legislative 
duties dealing with conflicting interests. By the 
mere weight of the immensity of it> own work will 
the machin e ry of both the .Executive. jMld Legislature 
break down to pieces within a few yean*. No Central 
Government at lK*lhi under the Moghul Emperors 
was ever able to keep an effective control over ali 
the provinces, and when the Moghul Power betrayed 
sighs of weakness, the provincial Satraps lost no tune 
in setting up independent or quasi-independent 
kingdoms. No prudent statesman or far-seeing 
constitution-maker should lose sight of this possible 
contingency. It happened before and it may happen 
at any time in future. History has a tendency to repeat 
itself. In a central Government, too, there is the 
danger of a reversion to autocracy, so much dreaded by 
the fathers of the American Constitution. A powerful 
Minister or Peshwa, or a Napoleon or a Sivaji might 
yet arise with arohitions for a throne and*a Unitary 
Government will be an earner prey to bfm than a 
Federal Government. Such ambitions are not 
easy of realisation in a Federal country where also 
there is not much possibility for Provincial Satraps 
to make themselves masters and rulers of their States. 
Democracy is undoubtedly safer under a federal 
than under a unitary’ constitution. 

There is yet another danger in a unitary form of 
government, so far as India is concerned. Those 
that are familiar with the working of the Indian 
National Congress will remember the apprehensions 
entertained by Madras, Central ITovinces, the 
United 1 Provinces, and the Punjab, at the beginning 
of this century regarding the autocratic control of 
that popular body, at one time by Bengal, and at 
another by Bombay. If the leading spirits of a 
particular province get the upper hand in a central 
unitary- government, the desire of that ‘ring of— 
politicians to rule over the other provinces becomes 
almost irresistible. It will naturally- cause irritation 
and suspicion in other provinces and the smooth 
working of the machinery of Government will be 
greatly impeded. 

The objection, that the existence of a large number 
of Native States is a stumbling-block in the path 
of a Federation, is absolutely untenable. It has 
already been pointed out that, acconling to Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the solution of the 
problem of the unification of India lies in the working 
out of a system in which the Native States can be 
brought into line with the provinces of this country. 

Irr fact, the strongest reason for a federal system of 
constitution for India lies in the existence of these 
Native States. It is no use telling the hereditary 
rulers of these States that they must be prepared 
to be content with occupying the position of Provincial 
Governors. They have rights of their own. You 
cannot take away those rights. They are created, 
sanctioned and recognised by treaties. You cannot 
treat these treaties as scraps of paper. They are 
solemn pledges of the Suzerain. The Princes will 
be justified in drawing the sword to protect them. 
Their consent is essential for any form of union that 
you may desire. They' have fiscal rights. They are 
independent of British India. They owe no all egia nce 
to you, the people of British India. They owe no 
all>gianr» to other. They owe allegiance 

only to His Brittanic Majesty-. They axe exactly 
in the same position as the American States were 
before the Declaration of Independence. They are 
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exactly in the same condition as the Colonies, the 
Canadian Provinces, or Australian States were before 
federation. These Indian Native States, too, are 
in varying degrees of civilisation and culture. Their 
languages are different. Their religion is not the 
same. Their economic conditions vary. Even the 
personal law, under which their subjects are governed, 
is diflerent in different states. Now it is impossible 
that in the midst of free India, there could be six 
hundred or more such Native States, scattered over 
the whole area, equally free and independent of each 
other and of British India, withouNdanger of constant 
conflict. It is impossible to-expect that the Indian 
States will acknowledge subordination to the Central 
Indian Government, and reduce themselves to the 
position of provinces. On the other hand, i f a Federa- 
tion can be formed, there will lie a possibility of 
inducing the Mates to join the Federation, while 
retaining their autonomy for a long, time to come. 
At first. they will lie unwilling to join the Federation, 
hut. a> time goes on, and as they watch the working 
of the Federation, the States cannot remain unaffected 
by the constitutional developments rapidly pro¬ 
gressing in the adjoining province*. Democracy, 
too. will find its way into the States, however furtively 
and slowly it may be. Then will the States find 
it desirable, in their own interests, to make common 
cause with the adjoining provinces and acquire a 
longing for liecoming real and effective partners in 
the great Commonwealth of India. But, as hinted 
in the atmve lin<w. it is clearly a matter for the 
States to choose-X It is for them to decide whether 
thrv will join the federation or not. Unless and until 
the people and the rulers of the States desire to join 
the Federation, it is not lor British India or ior her 
politicians to ask the Native States to liccomc her 
partners. Hut. as long as India remains a country with 
a highly centralized form of government, so Jong will 
the Native States find it impossible to seek union with 
her. for union then can only mean subordination. 
Only a federation and that the Australian type, not 
thr Canadian, am solve the problem of the Native 
States. Otherwise, ronstant warfare and strife 
will !*• 11 k- only consequence. 

The history of the financial relations between the 
Government of India ami the I *roVinces affords 
another important reason why India needs Federation. 
The treatment which Madras and the United ITo- 
A'lnres received for nearly a century, at the hands of 
the Government of India, in being made milch-cows of 
India, and the fact that Bengal. Bombay and Burma 
were fed at the expense of the other provinces are 
matters of history. The controversy, now happily 
no more, over what was kn ow n as " The Iniquitous 
Impost." that is. over the contributions which the 
provinces had to pay to the Central Government, 
during the first six or seven years of the introduction 
of the Reforms of 1010. furnishes another argument 
pointing to the necessity of complete Provincial 
Autonomy and of a Federal system of Government. 
After the Reforms have put an end to the system of 
divided heads, there is. no doubt, a sort of financial 
autonomy enjoyed by the provinces at present. 
To-day, it is true, the revenues of the province are 
kept separate and are not mixed up with the central 
revenues. But. the theory is still the old one. All 
revenues are Indian revenues and are vested in His 
Majesty. The Accountant General, in the Provincial 
headquarters, is an Officer of the Government of 
India, and the cash balances in one province are 
allowed to be utilised in accommodating another 
province. But, apart from theoretical considerations, 
practical difficulties will always be arising so long as 
Provincial Autonomy is not developed and provinces 
are subject to the control of a Central Government. 
In a highly centralised government, it is impossible 
for the provinces to refuse calls for payment from 
above, even in ordinary years. No province can 
be sure of its own resources nor can it expect the 
absolute use of its own revenues collected, perhaps 
with great difficulty, and used with the greatest 


and any inducement to economise will be taken 
away, if the province is constantly reminded that its 
revenues are not its own, but that the Central Govern¬ 
ment can take them away at any moment and under 
any pretext. It is unnecessary' to dilate upon the 
disadvantages of such a system. If the provinces 
are to prosper, if they are to expand their revenues 
and utilise them for nation-budding purposes, such 
as education, sanitation, public health, irrigation, 
and other works of public utility, they must be in 
a position to call their revenues their own, so that the 
economies effected in one branch may supply funds 
for the development of other branches and tlie 
surpluses at the end of each year might be brought 
over to be utilised in the following year or years. 
Such a position is possible in theory’ and in practice 
only under a federal system in which provinces 
enjoy complete (Tovmcial Autonomy. 

One other important circumstance, which makes 
the need for a federation of provinces absolutely 
inevitable in India may be mentioned here. There 
are provinces in which social tyranny, religious 
oppression and political dominance of a single 
community over majority communities are intoler¬ 
ably prevalent. Take, for instance, the case of 
Madras. Here the Non-Brahmins form 87 per cent, 
of the population, pay 85 per cent, of the taxes, 
and own the hulk of the property in the country’. 
The Brahmin community, known as the “ Monopolist 
Community." whose population is 8 per cent., whose 
taxpaying capacity is very little, and whose aggregate 
projierty i» negligible, for all practical purposes, 
occupies a position in politics and in the public 
services which is unknown in the history of the 
world, save perhaps that of the Magyars in Hungary 
The Non-Brahmins complain that they are subjected 
to a social tyranny, and wish to free themselves from 
it The Depressed Classes and the Untouchables 
form nearly a fifth of the population. There are 
communities whose very sight is pollution, and in 
MalalKir there is what is known as distance jxillution, 
that is to sav. the memliers of a particular community’ 
cannot approach the members of the higher castes 
and must always keep themselves beyond a certain 
prescribed distance. Then the influence which the 
priestcraft exerts over the ignorant masses, over 
|pmra and over people prone to superstition, 
is infinitely more than what is said to have been 
exercised by the Jesuits over the Roman Catholics 
of the seventeenth century. Every social event is 
accompanied by a religious ceremony—from the time 
a soul enters its mother’s womb till death takes place, 
and for three generations afterwards. Marriage 
and death alike come within the purview of this 
religious bondage. Even insignificant incidents, 
such as naming, ear-boring, initiation to the alphahet. 
and the like, are converted into religious ceremonies. 
The influence of the priestcraft over the people can 
be easily understood under such circumstances. 
These disabilities can be removed and grievances 
redressed only in an autonomous provincial govern¬ 
ment. and by a provincial legislature. In the 
Central Government an d in the Central Legislature 
it is impossible for the representatives of a single 
province to convince the majority of those present 
there, who come from different provinces, who may 
not visualise the depth of the feeling for change or 
the enormity of the wrong suffered. Federation, 
and Federation alone, can solve these problems to 
any extent that may be deemed satisfactory. It is 
only in an autooomous province -that independent 
action to remedy these evils can be nndertaken. 
Each province will then be at liberty* to effect such 
reforms as are essential for emancipation from social 
tyranny, religious bondage, and political domination, 
and for «nhRrwing the happiness of its citizens. 
The power, control and influence, which a central 
government is apt to exercise over provincial gov ern - 
meats in a unitary form of government, are certainly 
heavy blocks which bar independent action on the 
part of provinces 
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Government u needed for India, we may be permitted 
to mention a few salient features of the exact type 
we want. We have already pointed out that the 
partnership of the Native States in the Indian Federa¬ 
tion is possible only if the Australian system is 
adopted. That system alone can guarantee the 
complete autonomy which the Native States would 
naturally demand. We do not propose to enumerate 
the details of the constitution of the States and of 
the Commonwealth and of the relations b e twee n the 
two. That will be the task of those entrusted with 
the onerous duty of drafting the Bill, and we are 
sure that they will keep the provisions of the 
Australian constitution constantly before them. We 
may, however, be permitted to mention a few im¬ 
portant features to which we would Like to give 
prominence. —--- 

1. The Federal Government and the States' 
(Native States as well as provinces} Governments 
shall • in their relations be independent, and not 
hierarchical. That supervision, control and direction 
which the Dominion Government exercises over the 
Provinces in Canada shall not be allowed m India. 
The respective Governments may owe certain duties 
to each other, but that is different from subordination 
or dependence. 

2. The State Legislation shall not be subject to 
the veto of the- Federal Executive. The Provincial 
Governor will assent or refuse to assent, in the name 
of His Majesty, or reserve for the signification of 
His Majesty's pleasure. Bills passed by the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

8. The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament 
shall be exclusive, as also those of the Provincial 
Legislatures. There may also be concurrent pow e rs, 
but in case of conflict, the law of the Commonwealth 
shall prevail. 

4 . The legislatures of the States shall have the 
residuary powers. 

fi. The functions of tl»e Commonwealth shall be 
separate from and independent of the functions of 
the State Governments, but the Commonwealth 
and the States system shall be regarded as one 
whole. 

8. The subjects owe a double allegiance: the 
subjects are subjects of the State in whose territory 
they live and also the subjects of the Federal 
Government. 

7. When any dispute arises as to where a certain 
power lies, whether in the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment or in the States Government, it shall be decided 
by the courts, which can determine the validity of 
the authority' under which acts are done, save the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 

THE JUDICATURE 

There shall be a Supreme Court for India, which 
shall exercise functions similar to those of the Federal 
Supreme Court of Australia (called “ The High 
Court of Australia Its constitution and powers 
shall be. as nearly as possible, similar to those of 
the Federal Supreme Court in that country’. All 
the courts, now existing in the provinces (States of 
India) whether they be High Courts. Chief Courts, 
or Judicial Commissioner’s Courts, or the courts 
subordinate thereto, shall be deemed to be courts of 
the State in which they are located. The Indian 
Legislature may also establish, besides the Supreme 
Court of India, other Federal Courts anywhere in 
India, and it may also invest the existing courts, 
hereafter to be called the State Courts, with Federal 
jurisdiction. The right of appeal to the King in 
Council from Indian Courts shall be on the lines 


similar to that of the S uprem e Court of Australia. 
The power to define the jurisdiction of the Se pft— 
Court and the other Federal Courtashall net with the 
Indian Legislature. The Indian Lefttfetare may 
also make laws conlerring rights to pm w f t 

the Government of India or of a State (Province), 
* in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial 
power. 

IV 

DECLARATION OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS: 

The following fundamental rights shall be em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution :— 

1. Personal freedom is inviolable. No restraint 
or deprivation of personal liberty by the public 
power is admissible, unless authorised by law. 

2. Persons in custody are informed, within 

twenty-four hours of their arrest, by what authority 
and upon what grounds they were ordered to be 
deprived of their liberty, and they must at once be 
given an opportunity to raise objections against such 
deprivation. A writ of Habeas Corpus shall be 
available for all such persons, every Sessions Judge 
(besides the High Courts) being invested with 
authority to issue such a writ# 

8. The dwelling of each person is inviolable, and 
shall not be forcibly entered into or upon, except in 
accordance with law. 

4. Freedom of conscience is guaranteed. 

8. The free practice and profession of religion is 
guaranteed, subject to public order and morality. 

8. The riglft of free expression of opinion is 
guaranteed, when not opposed to public morality'. 

7. The right to assemble peaceably is guaranteed. 

8. The right tu free elementary education is 
guaranteed School attendance is compulsory for 
boys and girls till the age of 12. 

H. All the citizens of India are equal before the 
law. and no penal law. substantive or procedural, 
shall be of a discriminating nature. 

10. No one shall be tried save in due course of law, 
and extraordinary courts shall not he established, 
save only such military’ tribunals as may be authorised 
by law for dealing with military offenders against 
military law. 

11. Save in time of war. or array rebellion, and for 

acts committed in such time, the jurisdiction of 
military tribunals shall not he extended to or exercised 
over the rivil population^-- 

12. No person shall be criminally chargedT without 
a jury, save lor minor offence* by summary courts, 
and for military offences by Milita*y Courts. 

18. The secrecy of corre s pondence, as well as the 
.secrecy of postal, telegraphic and telephonic com¬ 
munication is inviolable. Exceptions may be ad¬ 
mitted by federal law only. 

14. Freedom to combine for the protection and 
betterment of their conditions of labour, and their 
economic position generally’ is guaranteed to work¬ 
men. All agreements and measures which tend to 
restrict or abrogate that freedom are- contrary to 
law. 

15. No State Legislature shall make any law 
taking or giving power to deport any subject of any 
other State in India, or to withhold admission into the 
State. 

16 The union of the executive and the judicial 
functions is inadmissible. 

17. Eveiv citizen of India is guaranteed the free 
use of all public roads, public tanks, public wells, 
public schools, and other public resorts. 

18 . Free admission to every public Hindu temple 


prescribed in the Australian Constitution, and also is guaranteed to every* Hindu. 

the right of appeal from the State Courts to the IB Protection against untoocbability is guar- 
Supreme Court. The Judges of the Supreme Court an teed It is for the State Legislature to enact 

sh a ll be appointed by. His Majesty and be liable to such provisions as may be necessary to give effect 

be removed by His Majesty oc an address from both to this right. . 

Houses of the Indian Legislature. The other 20. Communal r e pr es e n tatio n^in Ser sicea 

Federal judges shall be appointed and be liable to be is guaranteed, provided q u a lified ^ayyJiiJ UU t n a lt 

removed likewise by the Governor-General. The available. No one community dull be allowed to 

" - n f the Sunrrmc Court shall be monopolise any particular Service. - . 
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We do not think that we need assign any reasons 
for these fundamental rights being incorporated m 
the constitution that is to be given to India. As 
Mr. Moore observes in his “ Commonwealth of 
Australia." a constitution or instrument of govern¬ 
ment in the modern, sense, consists of, among others, 
“ an enumeration of rights of the citizens or classes 
of citizens against the government, which may van’ 
from the enunciation of a few general principles, which 
are rather counsels of perfection than practical 
restraints, to the most minute provisions on all sorts 
of matters rigorously binding the organs of govern¬ 
ment." The first sixteen of the fundamental rights, 
we have asked for above, are to be found in many, if 
not almost all. modem constitutions. It may, 
perhaps, be contended that the remaining four 
rights, are nnt righ ts a gainst the St a t e, but < m l v 
against certain communities, and that such rights 
Cannot lie treated as fundamental rights. Uur 
answer is that fundamental right arc not m recent 
times confied to rights against thr State, but axe 
extended to rights against sections of socirty. For this 
position we may lie permitted to cite the authority of 
Mr. Opjienheimer who, in his book " The Constitution 
of the German Republic " observes, that " Whilst 
the fundamental rights of the traditional order are 
all individualistic in character, and are rights against 
the State, thr Weimar Constitution liad added an 
entirely new type, social in scope and availing not 
against the State, but against certain social groups. 
For. as was stated in thr National Assembly, thr 
citizen must 1*- secured l»v protection, not only 
against tiu- State, but also against other social powers, 
sometimes inorr formidable than the State itself." 


Most of the fundamental rights mentioned in Sdh. 
V. of Part II of the Appendix attached to the Con¬ 
stitution of the German Federation of 1919 may be 
contended to have been directed against Capitalism, 
and for the protection of Labour. Rut a perusal of 
Art. 180 in the same Appendix will disclose that 
provision is made for protection against a bureaucracy 
winch in pre-war Germany was feared as an imperium 
in impeno. If in modern Germany provision could 
be made in the Constitution itself for fundamental 
rights, for the protection of labourer* against 
capitalists, and for the protection of citizens against 
the bureaucracy, as distinguished from the State, 
there can be no reasonable objection for provisions 
being made for safeguarding the natural rights of 
the Oppressed and Impressed Classes in India. We 
4 m) that a heavy setback is being wrought against 
the development of nationality in this great land of 
ours by the indignities to which a certain class of 
Indian nationals is being daily subjected, and by 
the selfishness and clannishness of a certain 
monopolist class, who wish to have all the power and 
influence in their own hands to the detnmeot of 
majorities, thus striking at the very root of 
democracy. If India is to lie -a real nation, and if 
that nation is to lie a self-respecting nation with a 
certain amount of solidarity, an very essential for a 
self-supporting self-government, the last four funda¬ 
mental rights, mentioned above, require recognition 
and enforcement. They are. no doubt, rights against 
a section of society, and arc not rights against the 
State. But they are rights essential to the very 
existence of a stable democratic State. 


MADRAS. 

22nd February, 1929. 


PreseA : 

All tut Members of tiu. Commission u.xt ftt Sir John Simon), or the Central Committee and 
of tht Madras Provincial Committee 
(In the absence of the Chaikmxn, Lokp Burnham took the Chair). 


Deputation from the Constitutionalists (Southern India Liberal Federation). 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Rio Bahadur Dr. C. NATESA MUDALIAR. L.M. 
and S. 

Mr. P. N. MARTHAKDAM PiLLAI, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

Mr. A. StVARAMA MENON, B.A.. B.L.. Advocate. 

Mr. R. MADANAGOPAUL NAIDU, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

Mr. N. GDPALA MENON, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 

Mr. V. SIVAPRAKASA MUDALIAR, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

1. The Chairman : You. Rao Bahadur, are acting 
as chief spokesman of the deputation ?— {Dr. C. S'. 
Mudatiar\ Yes. 

2. We all have in our hands the able anAexplicit 
Memorandum which you have drawn up. and which 
was sent to us as long ago as June last. Perhaps, as 
it is so complete a document, the best thing will be 
for me to ask you. Rao Bahadur, whether you would 


draw our attention to the paragraphs and passages 
which you think arr most important, and generally 
deal with it yourself r —On page 203 of our Memoran¬ 
dum we have noted down the points : "I. Complete 
" Provincial Autonomy. II. Introduction of the 
" principle of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
1 ment III. A Federal system of Government for 
'* India IV. A declaration of fundamental rights " 

3 May 1 ask on that, with regard to the definition 
of the words, " provincial autonomy," do you want 
it to be'the correct definition, which is. of eourae, 
local independence, or do you want it to be what has 
become almost an Indian definition, that is to say, 
local self-government ?—Local independence. We 
do not want the Central Government to have any 
control over the Provincial Government. 

4. It most be self-government, but it need not 
necessarily be what you may call popular—I can 
hardly say democratic government ?—We have got. 
on page 203 : " By Provincial Autonomy, we oaJy 
'■ mean freedom for the Govern mm - o* the 
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-from the restraints of the Government of India. 
'* or the Secretary of State or the British Parliament. 
“ We want province* in India to have governments 
" of their own, uncontrolled and unrestricted from 
M above in all provincial matter*—in mattera con- 
*' netted with administration, legislation and finance. 
M We want provincial Government m India to 
** enjoy the same freedom which the State Govern- 
** ments in the Commonwealth of Australia enjoy, 
" subject, of course, to this, namely, that provincial 
" Government* shall bear to the Central Government 
" in India, the same relations which the said States' 
" Governments bear towards their Federal Govem- 
" ment.” 

5. Of course, in the case of Australia the different 
States surrendered their rights for the formation of 
IT^Fedcral ttnvennnrnt or Commonwealth (—The 
Central Government ought to have certain powers, 
but each province ought to lit* indrj>endent as regards 
provincial matters. 

o Well. Sir John Simon could deal with it much 
more eftectively from the point of view of conati- 
tutinnal law, but Jliat is not quite so. There are 
certain subjects on wluch both the States and the 
Commonwealth have power to legislate. Immigra¬ 
tion is a matter for the Commonwealth, and land 
settlement is a matter for the States. That is only 
on example ; and it is the same thing to some extent 
in regard to other matters ?—-Here. too, there may 
be some subjects in regard to which the Central 
Government can legislate and others in regard to 
which the iTmincial Government can lonslate. 

7. You want the (ioveroment of InUiTto be on 
the line* of the Australian Commonwealth and the 
Australian Suites ?—Yes. 

8. Then will you pursue the matter just as you 
like ? You condemn Dyarchy. l>o you wish to say 
anything on that f —We condemn Dyarchy because 
it is not working well at all ; in fact, the ministers 
when appointed have practically no jxjwer. There 
is a legislative Council to which the ministers are 
responsible ; there is the Governor on the nthrr 
hand, who may disagree with the ministers, and all 
the minister* need not act collectively F.ach 
minister is indejirndent. The Governor may ask one 
minister to resign ami keep otlicrs in office. Then, 
the Secretaries of the ministers are not under the 
contml of the ministers : they can art independently. 

f». As a matter of lacL in .Madras the Governor 
who was in ofhcc at the time of the Reforms decided 
to tTcat the Government as a unitary Government ?— 
He did his best, but sulisequent events took a different 
course. 

JO Hus net the precedent set by Lord Willingdon 
been followed since in this lYesniciicy ?—Recently, 
even when the Legislative Council agreed with the 
policy of two of the ministers they wrre made to 
resign their appointments, and the chief minister alone 
was kept in ofhcc : and then, in lltttt, when three 
ministers were asked to resign, after the lifetime of 
the Council one of them was kept out. and the two 
others alone with another formed the ministry; 
so there is no collective responsibility of the ministers 
Practically, ministers have no independence. They 
are responsible to the Council, but they cannot act 
independently of the Governor, and sometimes they 
cannot act independently of even their own secretary. 
That is the condition of the ministers in Madras 

11. In the case you cited they did art in¬ 
dependently ; that is to say they both resigned ' 
--No, two of them resigned. The chief minister and 
the other ministers should act collectively. Two 
ministers resigned and the chief minister remained. 

12. Would you like the whole lot to go—to get 
rid of them in a batch ? —Yes. The ministers and the 
councillors should act together. There are cases 
in which the ministers succeed, voting with the 
reserved half and other members while their own 
party may be defeated. 

_ IS. And yon think yon have got the political 
situation sufficiently organised to make sure of one 

t*** rO.irr of another : —The* parties in 


Madras did work well for at least six years. The 
party may vote against the ministers; sometimes 
the party succeeds while the ministers are defeated ; 
sometimes the party i*< defeated while the ministers 
succeed ; so there is no responsibility here. The 
ministers, therefore, are not responsible to the 
Legislative Council. 

14. But it is not only that. I understand yon make 
a point that the ministers and the member* are not 
on an equal footing ?— The Executive Council 
members ? No. 

15. Will you pursue your theme ?—The Executive 
Council members have got more powers. The 
ministry cannot act independently of the Governor, 
while the members of the Legislative Council can. 

IB. Could you refer us to the page and paragraph 
of your .Me morandum f —Pa ragraphs 1 to 88 are 
about the same thing—tne a e f wti uf Dyarchy as i t 
is worked in the Madras Presidency 

17. Will you draw our attention to the special 

points ?—Page paragraph 7i " Under the present 

" system, there need be no unity amongst the 
" ministers themselves, as distinguished from unity 
" with the executive councillors." 

18. Yes. I understand that. That is a question 
of* joint responsibility ?—Yes. Then. No V on page 
204 : " There is no need for joint deliberation amongst 
" the ministers themselves. Each minister can hava 
" his own policy, and can go on with it, provided, 
" of course, the Governor accepts it, and the Legist*- 
" tive Council does not object to it." Of course, 
as 1 say, we have a chief minuter in name in Madras, 
but the ministers arc not bound to follow his lead 
or accept his advice. Then, paragraph 12 : " Mem- 
" her* of the Executive Council and ministers should 
" not oppose each other by speech or vote ; members 
" of the Executive Council should not be required 
" to support, either by s p ee ch or vote, proposals of 
" ministers which they do not approve ; nor should 
" ministers be required to support by speech or vote 
" proposals of the Executive Council of which they 
" do not approve.’* There comes the difficulty of 
ministers voting with the Executive Council, not with 
thr Legislative Council to which they are responsible. 
We emphasise that there should be joint responsi¬ 
bility. that the whole Cabinet should act as one body. 

19. You want a Cabinet system of government 
in the English fashion ?—Yes. 

20- You are. not thi nking of any foreign systems ? 
—No, we are thinking^ of the English fashion. 

21. I see you arc against the Governor having the 
power of certifying Bills ?—Yes. 

22. That is opposed to the true spirit of democracy*, 

I suppose ?—Yes. 

211. But that applies equally whether the Govern¬ 
ment is democratic or not; whether it is democratic 
or oligarchic ?—We want democratic government. 

24. Universal franchise ?—Not universal franchise. 
We want the franchise.as it is. or it may be widened 
a little. 

25. But that is not democratic at all; that is 

what I call oligarchic ; but I understand you think 
it should apply, just the same, whatever the basis of 
the Government 5 —Yes. Then on page 205. para¬ 
graph (d\ : " The rules enabling secretaries and 

" heads of department* to have access to the 
" Governor behind the back of the ministers have 
" worked to the disadvantage of the latter." The 
secretaries should be the secretaries of the ministry, 
of the whole Cabinet. 

26. The Governor’s position should be that of 
the Sovereign ; that is to say. not to have power, 
but to have dignity ?—Yes. Then, paragraph 27, 
on page 206 distinguishes between the min i s t e rs and 
the Executive Council members. Ministers are not 
allowed to have a look at the files of the whole 
Government, but the Executive Council members are. 
The minister’s secretary can do it. 

27. As a matter of practice they dp see them, 
do they not ? I have been told ao ?—-With the 
permission of the members they can see them, but 
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the secretaries of tbe ministers can do it even without 
such permission. 

28. I know the formal points involved, but I was 
told that in practice ministers did see these files. 
Minister*, in other provinces told us that they did, 
as a matter of fact, see the files ?— It may be so in 
other provinces, but in paragraph 27 we say that 
" Under the practice set up in Madras, it is not open 
"to a minister to see any file or Government Order 
" passed in another department without the per- 
“ mission of the member concerned." 

The Chairman : Yes, 1 know that. 

Sir A. P. Polro : The question is that both the 
minister and'the executive councillor, if he wants to 
see the file, has simply to send a note to the secretary, 
and the secretary will, in the usual course, send the 
file to him. In the same wav With the members. 
11 they want to see a file in transferred matters, 
■they send a note and the file is sent to the memlier. 

Tkr Chairman : It L> the same practice as m 
England. 

29. Sir A. P. Patro : That is not an important, 

matter t —We had our information from an ex- 
minister. Then, paragraph 29, page 2<K1: ” The 

'* absence of any real control of a minister over his 

' own secretary lias already been referred to." 

30 Tht Chairman : Could you tell us, have there 
l»een any large cases of friction between a minister 
and his secretary and the Governor of Madras : 
Is this imaginary, or is it real N—It has l>een felt by 
the ministers themselves. As we say in paragraph 
29 on page 2<M»: ** Neither he nor the Legislative 
" Council can effectively control members of All- 

India Services working under the ministers. The 
" salaries of the Services are non-votable. and 
' sometimes occasions have arisen in many a Legisla- 
" tivr Council in India, wfien members had to move 
' motions for cutting down the pay of the clerks 
’ and peons of an officer whose salary is non- 
‘ volatile." Hrcausc the salaries arc non-volatile, 
the legislative Council members have had to move 
as token motions the reduction of the salaries of 
their clerks and other sutiordinates 

31 Have those items tieen restored by the 
Governor ?—Yes. 

32. The clerk has not lost his salary ?—No. it has 
liren restored by the Governor. 

33. Then, as they say in law. the clerk is not 
damnified-*-—No. 

34 Sir A p Palm : If I may explain, there have 
tint lieen many instances where such action was 
taken by the Legislature. No doubt, criticism 
farrd by the (act that sometimes it is non-votable, 
but there have not been many cases where there has 
been unpleasantness of that sort 3 —Is not there any 
instance of the Governor certifying demands refused 
hv the Council 3 There was a case w-here my fnend, 
Sir. A. r. Patro, took a leading part. sir., the Kussel- 
konda Saw Mills case. 

Sir A. P. Patro: That does not relate. Hao 
Bahadur, to the matter of services. It was a matter 
of a new project put forward by the Government, 
and they thought that industrial enterprise would 
not he beneficial, and. therefore, the Council 
negatived the demand, and the Governor thought it 
would be m the interests of the country and of the 
people that the enterprise should he begun. There¬ 
fore, it is not a case of sen-ices. 

35. The Chairman : Mr. Bhore has looked it out 
for me. and it refers to a case where the Governor 
certified expenditure in respect of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. That is the case you. are referring to ?—Yes. 
Many resolutions were tabled. - After the assurances 
of the members of the Executive Council and the 
ministers, those resolutions were withdrawn. For 
instance, in Madras the pay of judges of the High 
Court is non-votable, and simply because the equal 
distribution of appointments to various communities 
was not given due recognition by the High Court of 
Madras, resolutions were tabled often to reduce by 
RslOO the demand in the Budget for the salaries of 
♦ k* r-t -v,, u—i. r,...— J . -l.r- 


the member gave a satisfactory explanation and 
agreed to the principle enunciated the resolutions 
were withdrawn- 

30 The reductions were not carried, I understand ? 
—No. They were not carried. 

87. That happens in other legislative bodies, 
does it not ? That is a common feature of legislative 
bodies >—(Afr. S'aidu) The salaries of members of 
Council being non-votable. a reduction is proposed 
in the salary of a clerk. It is not pressed to a 
division, but it gives the opportunity for a discussion 
on the particular good behaviour or otherwise of the 
member. 

88 These reductions of small amounts in the 
salaries of petty officials are moved in the Legislative 
Council because you cannot get at the perso n you 
want to get at f — (/>r. C. A. ^iTudaltar) Yes, that is 
the point. Then, paragraph 83, on j»age 2(W»: " The 
" reservation of certain posts in the Transferred 
** Impairments to the Indian Civil Service has also 
" caused some inconvenience m sonic provinces, in 
*’ that it did not leave enough scope (or the minister 
" to make a choice that can be said to be satisfactory. 
“ T^ke. for instance the Co-operative department. 

The head of that department should be endowed 
" with a large amount of missionary zeal, sufficient 
" acquaintance with prominent men. and the con- 
" ditions m the rural areas, and a knowledge of and 
" ability to speak the vernacular of the locality. 
" Some I.C.S. officers might lie available to fulfil 
" these requirements, but not many. The minister 
" is not empowered, under the constitution, to put 
" in an Indian or even a European who does not 
" belong to the Indian Civil Service when the post 
” is ‘ listed 

3U You do not think the I.C.S. officers have been 
satisfactory in this capacity >—No. Some I.C.S. 
officer may be satisfactory*, but most of them are 
not. Ministers have not got the power to do*as they 
likr in such cases 

41). They arc not allowed to go outside the regular 
Services, and take whom they like ?—So (Afr. 

\aidu\ There is no reflection on the I.C.S officers 
There arc certain positions to which people of ex¬ 
perience ought to be appointed, but the rules arc 
such that only I.C.S. officers can be appointed to 
such offices and no power or discretion is given to the 
ministers. 

41. Supposing you got a Public Service Commission 
at wnrk here, then the minister would still he debarred 
from making the choice of anytxxly he might 
think fit 5 —As far as wc arc concerned, we are 
not for allowing a Public Service Commission to 
supersede the powers of a minister under the new 
Reforms. 

42. You think it would interfere with the liberty 

of the individual minister ■— Yes (Dr. C. S' 

MudaUar) The Government will dictate a policy to 
the Public Service Commission, and they will have 
to follow it. Of course, they arc independent of the 
Government in selection, but the policy would come 
from the Government. 

43. The Government would give directions to the 
Public Service Commission ?—Yes. Then, para¬ 
graph 38 on page 207 : " The subjects chosen for 
“ transfer and those reserved tell their own lair and 
*' disclose the plausible difficulties of Dyarchy. All 
" subjects have a bearing upon each othea, and it is 
" difficult to dissociate one from another in actual 
" administration. In Madras, the Minister for 
" Agriculture is a minister without Irrigation or 
" Land Revenue, both of which are reserved subjects. 
" He is abo Minister of Industries without Labour, 
" Factories, Boilers or Mines, which are all reserved 
" subjects. He is further a Minister for Development 
" without Forests or Electricity, both of which are 
" again reserved subjects. The Minister for Public 
" Works has nothing to do with Irrigation, though 
" the department of Public Works includes Irriga- 
" tion as well as Civil Works.” 

i* a — *.- •*— .* 
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departments which rover all these subjects ?—Yea. " absolutely necessary in the case of the Depressed 

These are the points we want to emphasise. “ Classes, Indian Christians. *i >d the Moslem*.'' 

45. Sir A. P. Patro : May I explain it? The That neccasarily means that there will be an increase 

point raised by the Rao Bahadur is that the re- in the somber of voters, and we propose that member* 

distribution of the.portfolios would be conducive to of the provincial council shall be more numerous than 

more efficient work ?—No, no, no.. All these at present. 

subjects should become provincial ones. All these 59. Can you tell us something of your scheme for 
subjects should be transferred. Some subjects the representation of the Depressed Classes, became 

ought not to be transferred and others reserved. we have heard a good deal of it here ?— (Dr. C. N. 

Fvery subject should be transferred. Mudaliar) We are proposing here, in paragraph 2 

46 . Full responsible Government ? —Provincial on page 208 : " Separate electorates for Depressed 

autonomy. " Class**, with separate electoral qualifications. 

47 Major Attlee : This document is an illustration "shall be established." As than am not many 

of the confusion between provincial autonomy and Dep re ssed Class people who are paying taxes, the 

responsible government in a province. The one re- franchise should be reduced as much as possible, 

lates to the position as between the province and It may be that voting capacity should be given to 

any outside authority, and the other to the constitu- anybody who pays any tax. 


t'Oriai position within the province. 1 ^ThTnk - wr¬ 
ought to get it clear, because a good deal of this. I 
think, is taken up in a confusion between two terms ? 
—There are two things now ; transferred and 
reserved subjects. We say all will be provincial 
subjects—no transferred subjects and no reserved 
subjects 

48. The point is, that is not provincial autonomy ; 
that is responsible government in the province. 
Provincial autonomy has relation to the position as 
between the Province and the Central Government ? 
—The Chairman asked us about the defects of 
Dyarchy. We have been telling that. 

49. The Chairman : Will you go on J —It is 
explained on pagr4«)7; " There shall be no distinction 
" lictween reserved and transferred subjects. All 
** shall be provincial subjects, and under the control 
" and direction of the minister*." 

SO You want the Governor to come out from 
Home, I see. and not to lie a civil servant, in any 
case. That applies to other province*. Here they 
are alwavs drawn from Home, at least practicallv ?— 
Yes 

51. That is. you are legislating for other provinces 
1 mean, this provision about bringing Governors 
out from Home rather than from the CivjJ Service 
hardly applies to the I*residency of Madras ?—We 
want the continuation of the present system. (Mr 
Sntdn) We do not say it is a grievance we want 
redressed : but we want the present system to 
continue. 

_52. But you are thinking of other provinces 

than your own . you want to beneht othe r p a rt a of 
India as well ?—Yes. 

53. I see you say. on paragraph 3. on page 208. 
"The Governor . . . should occupy the same position, 

" as nearly as possible, of a constitutional Governor 
" in Australia "—(Dr C. .V. Mudaliar) Yes. Then 
paragraph 7. on page 208 : " The Ministry shall 

" consist of thr Pnme Minister, and not leas than five 
" other Ministers. The Governor shall appoint the 
" Prime Minister who shall choose his colleagues with 
" the approval of the Governor." Then, paragraph 
9 : " There shall he do executive councillors in the 
" sense in which they exist at present. But there 
" shall be two advisers to the Ministry generally 
*' chosen from the Civil Service. These two will have 
" a seat in the Cabinet, and alsu in the legislative 
" bodies, without a vote in either. Onr of these is 
" to be the Financial Adviser to the Ministers, and 
" the other their Adviser on la* and Order. They 
" will receive the same salary as the Ministers." 

54. Would they be able to speak ? I see they’ 
cannot vote ?—They can speak ; they can advise. 

55. In the Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

56. Will they have the right of speaking, or will 
they only speak when called upon ?—They will have 
the right of taking part in the discussion. Then on 
page 208 we deal with the franchise : " Separate 
“ electorates for minorities, such as Moslems, Indian 
" Christians and Europeans shall continue." 

87. The present number ?— Yea. (Mr. A ’mdu) 
We say. in paragraph 4: " We are not in favour of 
" Universal suffrage, for the present ; but the p ropert y 
" qualifications of voters may be reduced, and this is 


-6 9. There a re t m s e a ts filled by nomination now ? 

—Yes. 

00. Do you want ten seats reserved for them ? Is 
it to be by election ?—By election. (Mr. Saidu) But 
they will he increased If our proposal a boot the 
increase of the number of members of the legislative 
council is accepted. In that case the number of 
members who represent the Depremed Classes should • 
be increased to some higher number. 

61. I am not quite dear as to the franchise lor the* 
Depressed Classes now ?— (Dr. C. N. Mudaliar) Now. 
anybody who pays RslO can vote, but there are not-, 
many Depressed Class people who are paying RslO 
tax; in fact, there are not many of them wbo pay 
even Rs2 or Rel tax. So our suggestion is that all 
those Depressed Class members who pay any tax 
should have a vote. 

62. Does that cover the local cess far local bodies ? 
—Yes. 

63. Have you made any calculation as to the 
number of Depressed Clss ae i that will form this new 
electorate ?—No. we have not. but we know by 
experience what it is. 

64. Not many ?—Not many. 

65. But you prefer that system to nomination ?— 
When we want to have this extended legislative 
council we prefer it. but I would rather leave it to 
the members of the Depressed Classes to settle it for 
themselves. 

66. Would they do that by a plebiscite or a 

referendum ? How would they settle it ?—The 
rep res entatives of the Depr es sed Claw may meet 
and settle it. _ 

67. But you have not got a I eg Is in up to* the 
present ?—1 mean the members of the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly belonging to 
the Depressed Classes. 

68. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; But they sre not elected 
by the Depressed Classes ?—But there is no other 
course now, a* matters stand, but to take the people 
who are now on the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly and ask them to come to a 
conclusion ; and there are various Associations, and 
the presidents of those Associations might be called 
in to give their opinion. 

69. The Chairman : Then I understand the body 
that would settle the electorate, for the Depressed 
Classes are members of the Depressed Classes who 
are in the legislative bodies now, and presidents of 
Associations ?—Yes ; various recognised Associa¬ 
tions. 

70. Associations of any sort ?—Depressed Classes 
Associations. 

71. And what about Indian Christians ? Would 
you do that in the same way ?—Yes. 

72. And Moslems ?—Moslems. Indian Christians 
and Europeans. 

73. They would all be on a common principle ? 
—Yes. 

74. You want reservation of seats continued to the 
nou-Brahmins—No. 6 on page 306 ?—Yes, we want 
that to continue. 

75. Now you come to your interesting mggiutksi s 
for the relations bet wee n the two Howe. Would 
you like to tell us somethin about your new Senate ? 
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—We do not want to press it so much ; it is only a 
safeguard. 

76. But still, you are in favour, are you not, of a 
Senate ?—Yes. we are in favour of it If provincial 
autonomy is given, we want that safeguard. 

77 That is to say. if any form of dyarchy is con¬ 
tinued. you do not want a Second Chamber ?—We 
want a Second Chamber, but we do not want dyarchy* 
to continue as a mere safeguard. 

78. Is there anything else to which you wish to 
draw attention ?—Here in our Presidency we-want 
to draw attention to one thing, communal repre¬ 
sentation in the public services. 

79 W hut page t —Page 217, No. 20; " Communal 
-2. representation in public services is guaranteed, 

“ provided qualified applicants are available. No 

one comniunitv shall l»e allowed to mouufiolise any 
" particular service." That is a most mijtonant 
thing for our province. 

80 . What pru|>ortions 9—According to the pro¬ 
portions of t the population. Now the conditions ■ 
existing are not at all desirable. This has lieen felt 
not by us only, the present politicians. ‘Even at the 
time of the East India Company this was felt by the 
Government itself. Communal representation was 
embodied in a Standing Order m 1854. 

81 That applies to Moslems, of course, as well as 
to the others ?—To evcrvlxidy. 

82, Evervliody in proportion to their numliers in 
the jHipolutioii ?—Yes. 

k:i In the province, of course ?—Yts. Will 
you please refer to jiugc 2 Hi: "One other 
” important circumstance, which makes the need 
" for a federation of provinces absolutely inevitable 
" in India, may lie mentioned here. 7here arc 
" provinces in which social tyranny, religious oppres- 
' sion and jvtlitical dominance of a single community 
" over majority communities are intolerably 
" jirevalcnt." • 

84. 1 see von sav : "'■’hr Brahmin comtmmity, 

" known as the ‘ Monopolist Community.’ whose 
" population is :t per cent., whose Lax paying cujtacitv 

is very little, and whose aggregate prnjx-rty is 
" negligible, for ail practical purposes, occupies a 
” position in jiolitics and in the public services. 

' which is unknown in the history of the world, save. 

" perhaps, that of the Magyars m Hungary." You 
also sav that the influence of the priestcraft - " rr 
" infinitely more than what is said to have been 
" exercised bv the Jesuits over the Human Catholics 
" of the seventeenth century."—No one from outside 
can understand the difficulty a bout the caste system 
in India. Our jx-opJr are so caste-tight and 
community-tight that thero is n"thtng in common 
except that they arc liom in India. So if one com¬ 
munity comes into power it is likely that th^ 
community will tyrannise over the other corm 
m unities : 50 to keep up equality among all the 
communities, even as long ago as 1854. when the 
East India Company was here, they passed a SLandmg 
Order that all the communities should lie represented 
in the public services. 

85. /taia .Vauflli .-ill I\han : If these are your 
fears, why do you want provincial autonomy at all } 
—No. no ; we want not only provincial autonomy, 
but Dominion Status for India, provided social and 
economic conditions arc safeguarded. We want the 
highest status we can get under the British Empire, 
but with sufficient safeguards for things, social and 
economic. 

8fi. The Chairman ; Mr. Hartshorn wants to clear 
up one nutter in this book on the sen- ices, where it is 
laid down in regard to the services in this Presidency 
that the proportions in communal terms are to be 
40 per cent. ncro-Brahmins, 20 Muhammadans, 20 
Brahmins, 10 Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 
and 10 Depr es s e d damns and other*. Mr. Hartshorn 
wants to know whether that is the proportion yon 
were thinking of ?—That is the p roportion we want 
now. but that is more broken than observed. 


tion of what the present position is I may state that 
amongst the gazetted officers, who are about 1,625 
in number. 600 are Brahmins ; three per cent, of the 
population holding so many appointments : so that 
you will be able to see the disparity of the proportion 
of appointments between these communities, and so 
it is that we say that communal represenca^on 
should be so vouchsafed and so insisted upon that we 
shall be able to have the interests of the majority 
communities taken care of. (Dr. C. X. A ludohor) 
May I say one word here. The Brahmins form 
three per cent, of the population, and they hold about 
thirty-six per cent of the appointments of gazetted 
officials (that is, officials drawing salaries ranging 
from Ks250 to Rs750) Seventy j»er cent, of the 
population. non-itrubnnfTs, tian* gut uul\ ^cwmeen 
pT tent The Depressed CLosseo are Hi ]**r cent 
ut the jxjpulation, and they are nowhere in this grade ; 
and the Muhammadans get less than their proportion, 
and-so with other communities Even 111 apjioint- 
ments of KsllMl and alxivr the Brahmins who are 
three per .cent have titty per cent . the non- 
Brahmms, who form seventy j»cr cent, of lh= popula¬ 
tion. have only twenty-eight per tent, of appoint¬ 
ments. In the case oi the Depressed Classes, it is 
OUT j>er cent.; they are fifteen per cent, of the 
population ; and then in the lower-paid positions the 
Brahmin*-get forty-nine |>er cent and the Impressed 
Classes are getting only <1.2 per rent, of the upjK>inl- 
inentx. 

88. Lord Hur»hunt I take it I may sum up file 
whole thing you put l»efure us in your own words 
on page 210 that each pro vim* should be at 
liberty to effect such reforms as are essential for 
rmam-ifiation from social tyranny, religious Inindage 
and political domination ' — Yes 1 want also to 
add tiwt we want reservation of seats in the Assembly. 
Now scry few non-Hrahnuns are able t.» get elected 
to the Assembly Another thing that I want to 
press upon tile Commission »s that District Hoard 
I Residents ought not to Ik- mcmtxTs o! the l-cgidattve 
Council. That should lie a disqualification. Now 
a Governor calls a duel minister and asks him to 
appoint other ministers. The mintstcr who become* 
the local self-government minister is generally the 
chief minister, and to him arc attached all the 
District Board I'residents, who become memlirrs of 
the Legislative Council. So. of mune. lie i> sure of 
seven or eight District Board I"residents who are in 
the legislative Council. But then these people are 
quasi-officials They arc. 111 fact, executive officers 
as far as their districts are concerned, and they carry 
on propaganda work for the ministry So the will 
of the people never prevails :n the Legislative C*»unt i!. 
but it is the will of the District Board I'resident'* 
that influences the people So. among the disqualih- 
caturns, being a District Board President should lx- 
one If a man is a District Board President he ought 
not to l>e elected to the Legislative Council, rather 
he ought not to !*e allowed to stand lor the Legislative 
Council Me should resign and get into the Council 
That is a very strong jxnut we want to urge Vunther 
is the rrservation ot scats tor the Assembly, and 
yet another is communal representation in Services 
according to jtopulation, as also reservation ol seats 
in the legislative touncil Those are the jKiints 
which we want t«> imj>ress. 

89. Maior .lltlfi : 1 should like to put a few 

questions mainly with regard to your idea of provincial 
autonomy. Just set aside for uie moment the 
question of the constitution of thr province. Let 
us assume that it is a representative unitary Govern¬ 
ment in the province, and 1 want to get exactly what 
your ideas are with regard to provincial autonomy, 
which I gather von want to be completely free from 
the control of the Central Government. You say 
00 page 216, that, " there ate provinces in which. 
*’ aortal tyranny, religious op pre ssi on and political 

dominance ol a single community over majority 
“ communities are intolerably prevalent." There 
-r ... ... .\» h r*i:'hr W 
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b minority ? It is quite possible, is it not. that yon free. (Afr. Na%du) We have stated on page 211 
might have a majority community tyrannising the number of subjects which we consider ought to 
over a minority ?—Quite possible. be Central, and if the income from them is not 

90. And you say that H you have provincial sufficient I suppose every province will contribute, 

autonomy each province will then be at liberty to 108. I see on page 212 that you want your pro- 
effect such reforms as are essential for emancipation vincial legislature to have power to make 
from social tyranny, religious bondage and political constitutional changes in matters affecting franchise, 
domination ?—Yes. . electoral divisions and the like. If so. it is an 

91. Then also equally a majority community illusory suggestion that your minority is going to be 

might inflict on a minority social tyranny, religious protected in your constitution )—We are providing 
oppression and political dominance > —Yes. for the franchise of the minorities. Wg are aakis&g 

92. 11 seems to me that these two points yon them to have their Own separate electorates, 

make on j»ge 216 in favour of provincial 104. But at the same time you are giving the 
autonomy are all in favour of having some All-India provincial legislature the power to change it ?— 
control, winch must lie superior to a province to We will make sufficient safeguards for them. 


prevent anvA vranny of a particular majority ol th e 
province ?•—How would it be possible for All-India - 
people to do it ? We want communal representation, 
but m the Assembly we are not able to put it forward, 
because other provinces are not able to understand 
our difficulties. 

93. Suppose there are two provinces, A and B. 

_ and a particular community is in the majority in 
province A and a minority in B, and you give pro¬ 
vincial autonomy Suppose that the minority 
community in province B is being ojipressed, as is 
possible under vour provincial autonomy, and in 
province A you have a dominant majority of the 
same community. Then is there not the danger of 
retaliation if they have nothing aliove them and the)' 
are allowed to go their own sweet way for them¬ 
selves *—(Afr. iVojifu) That is why we suggest 
reservation of seats 

M But that would not get over the difficulty. 
If there is a majority you cannot make t h e m a 
minority. Your whole point is that you want 
majority rule t —[Dr. C. .V. Mudaiiar j Tlie majority 
jwoplr will Ik- represented in the Federal Government. 

95 Yes, but the Federal Government have no 
power You take away all power from the Federal 
(rtjvernmcnt. You leave everything to the province 
and restnet the power of the Central Government ?— 
But we arc giving thr Central Government power to 
make laws At least there should be somebody to 
move for the minority interests 

96. You are very careful m demarcating the 
fields of power of the Central Government and the 
Pr ovincial Government in order that the Central 
Government shall have no concern wrth Provincial 
affairs. " That is the whole point. 1 call vour attention 
to that danger. The next question is with regard to 
finance. You want the province to have control of 
its own finance f —Yes. 

97. You say nothing as to what power the Central 
Government is to have with regard to this money. 
Is it to have power of taxation in thr province ?—No. 

98 Then where does it get its monev from ?— 
There are Central subjects, like Posts and Telegraphs, 
Salt and Railways. All these are Central subjects. 
They will get money from them. 

99 Assuming everything as it is now and you 
are given complete control over the province, then 
do you exclude the right of the Central Government 
to raise any more revenue from the provinces '—Yes. 

100. Then where is the Central Government to 
.get njore money from if it wanted it ?—We will 

contribute 

101. On page 21G vou are verv strongly against 
that. Y ou say: ” ln B a highly centralised govem- 
'* ment, it is impossible for the provinces to refuse 

r" calls for payment from above, even in ordinary 

years. No province ran be sure of its own 
" resources." and so on.—Because we were made to 
feel it. According to tbe Mrs ton Settlement our 
province had to pay Rs 348 lakhs every year to the 
Central Govern ment. 

102. Yes. I know you object to that. But you 

suggest that you axe prepared to contributions 

to the Central Government ?—Equal contributions. 
Let it be in proportion to the revenue or something 
like* that Xn one province should be unduly 


105. You not only want provincial autonomy, 
but you also give the province power to make organic 
changes ?—In the fundamental rights we are in¬ 
sisting on certain guarantee*. 

100 . It seems to., me that your fundamental 
guarantees are quite illusory.—(Afr. Naidu) With 
sufficient safeguards as in the case of the States 
Governments in Australia. That is our idea. 

107. I think you are aware that the case of recent 
yean in Australia has bees -a steady encroaching 
of the Central Government on the autonomy of the 
provinces because of the difficulty of extreme pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. I think that has been the case of 
late yean. Let me call your attention to one other 
point. 1 am not quite dear about your pr opos a ls 
pn page 212 . You suggest for tbe House of Representa¬ 
tives that ” all those whose wage-earning capacity 
“ is assessed at Rs 80 per mensem shall be eligible 
" to vote.’* How do you know that a person’s 
earning capacity is so much ?— (Dr. C. A'. Mudaiiar) 
The local people will have to find it out. The 
revenue inspectors are tliere to find out the wage¬ 
earning capacity. 

106. It is rather a hypothetical thing 5 — (Mr. 
Naidu) At present, for example, in municipalities we 
have got what is called a profession tax. and the 
minimum income for a man to be assessed to pro¬ 
fession tax is. I think. KslOO a month. A list of 
persons liable to such tax is actually being prepared 
by certain Municipalities. Instead of the tax being 
RslOO it should be say RsSO. And somebody will 
have to find out whether one has that Rs30 qualifi¬ 
cation. 

109. Mr r Harltkaru^ We^arete told yesterday 
that the income on which the professional tax 
was paid in the city was Rs30 per month. You 
now say it is RslOO.—It is RslOO. 

110. Major Attire : The professional tax is only 
in the town. How are you going to tell about the 
earning capacity of anybody else ? Are you going to 
have a poll tax ?— (Dr. C. A\ Mudaiiar) No. There 
are the revenue inspectors going about and they will 
find out the wage-earning capacity of various people. 

111. You are dealing with a very big electorate 
in a papulation of 260 millions ?—It is the revenue 
inspectors who find out whether a man has to pay a 
tax of RslO or more or less. 

112. I will leave that point. Just one point 
on reservation of seats. As a matter oi practice 
in Madras non-Brahmins have tbeir quota and more 
than their quota. So, why do you still want reserva¬ 
tion of seats ?—We have got our own fears about it. 
We are in a majority, but vet we have got our fear. 
Generally tbe voters axe influenced by the officials 
or by those that axe in power. Before the Reforms 
out of ten legislative council members only one was 
a noh-Brahmin and nine were Brahmins. 

118. Major Attlee : That is an old story now.— 
How we are able to get a majority now is like 
this. At the time the non-Brahmins stood for the 
council just after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
there was non-co-operation in the country, and 
Brahmin gentlemen did not to a large extent stand 
as candidates. And when once the non-Brahmmj 
came into the council and the non-Brahmin ministry 
was formed these ooo-Brahnuns became powerful, 
i- f -• r , ‘’*rv which foueht for rommunal re- 
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presentation and reservation of seats became powerful, 
and when it became powerful it had the presidents 
of District Boards and the nomination on District 
Boards and everything in their hands. So they 
were able to keep up the majority. 

114 1 do not see how a Minister can secure that 
the Local Boards shall elect a non-Brahmin or 
Brahmin ?—The Local Self-Government Minister 
has got ppwer over the District Board Members. 
He has power in the matter of nomination of District 
Board members In fact, the party which fought for 
communal representation had nearly 80 members 
in the first Council; in the next Council it was 
reduced to. I Iwlieve. 40, although non-Brahmins 
came in large numbers Now they have got only 
2ft menilKT* That show s t hat m th e rr v r va tfOft &L 
seats the people that are of the persuasion of the 
party which wanted communal representation did 
not come iu. but other non-Brahmins, who are in 
favour of the other party which opposes communal 
representation, came into the council. 

115. Is youi point in fact that the majority of the 
Mem hers of the Council are returned owing to the 
influence of the Presidents of Local Boards ?—Yes. 
The lYesidents are executive officers If there is an 
executive officer separately appointed in the Ihstrict 
Iktardfi, then we have no quarrel with the IHstnct 
Hoard iTesidents coming as memtwrs of the 
Legislative Council. As it is. he is thr executive 
officer, and he commands influence. 

lift You mean when a Minister conies from a 
certain party, he tako care to nominate members of 
his own party f —Yea Any Minister cornea in and 
he gets the allegiance of the District lioard members 
The District Board members get attached to that 
Minister, and then that continues So it is only the 
will of the Minister or of the District Board member* 
tliat prevails, and not the will of the people. 

117 Lmd Strutkcona : It seems to me running 
through your d(>cunirnt thwt the point on which you 
lay stress is that Ministers and Member*, and Minister* 
in particular, shall have the power of selection of 
people in the Services I)o you lay great stress on 
Minister* having that power ?—Yes. If subordinates 
do not obey, what is the use of Ministers existing } 
118. In Great Britain when a Minister takes over 
a department, he finds the Civil Service jn being ? 
—! do not think there -are Secretaries in Great 
Britain who go against the will of the Minister*, or 
who will go beyond the will of the Ministers. The 
Ministers there have got absolute power, and so they 
are olieyed. It is not so here 

IIP On page 218 vou sav that " the question of 
" the security of the AII-India Services will lie 
sufficiently met by giving an appeal to the Secretary 
" of State against dismissals." and so forth. Do you 
think the safeguards you hold out for the Sen-ices 
in that paragraph will he regarded a* satisfactory 
by all the members of the All-India Services ?—Ye*, 
we believe so. 

120 You realise that the mcmliers of the All- 
India Sen-ices are both Indian and English. and 
that they feel they must have crrtain safeguanlwln 
the matter of securin' of tenure, etc I)o you think 
that the provisions given there are ample ?—1 think 
so. 

121. And then you read out from that paragraph • 
*’ If. however, the new constitution is confronted 
" Nith mote serious problems concerning the Services. 

" a Communoo similar to the Lee Commission might 
“ he appointed . " Yon think that the working 

of the Lee Commission R e por t is not satisfactory ? 
—There we arc talking of the conditions that might 
be brought about under the new Reforms in future 
Supposing Provinc ia l Autonomy is given, and if the 
Lee Commission Report would not adjust itself with 
the new Reforms, then we any a fresh Commission 
might be appointed. * - 

122. On pages 218 and 214 you p oin t out very 

dearly that what you desire to have is a Federation. 
-..4 • efrnnerst reason for a 


existence of Native States, and that the solution of 
the problem of the unification of India lies in the 
working out of a system in which the Native States 
can be brought into line with the provinces of this 
country ; and then half-way down at page 216 you 
say : ** Then will the States find it desirable in their 
” own interests to make common cause with the 
“ adjoining provinces and acquire a longing for 
“ becoming real and effective partners in tike great 
“ Commonwealth of India." Have you any reason 
to suppose, or do you know at all, that the Native 
States are prepared or are anxious to come undo- 
some Federation ?—Of course, if they are anxious, 
let them come id : it will only strengthen their 
position if they come into the Federation. The 
>«»»rar-.l will fh^n be brought together. But 

if they are not willing to come, we have no quarTel 
with them, but it i* lirtteT that they come into the 
Federation, so that there will lie one India. 

128. On the very hrst page of your document, you 
point out that you do not want to make these 
proposal* unless you have unanimity in the people 
of India, and then you go on to say : " We do wish 
“ to follow the precedent set up in the Preamble to 
** the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 

“ wherein we find * Whereas the people of New 
" South Wales, etc., have agreed to unite‘ and no 
forth " ; and then you say : “ Thus, the Preamble 
" to the Government of India Act, 1B2V, may begin 
" an ' Whereas the people of the various provinces 
** in .British India have agreed to give up the unitary 
” government under which they are himerto governed 
"and to unite in one indissoluble Federal Common- 
" wealth ' " and no forth. You have just been 
pointing out the great difficulty in India due to the 
necessity for communal representation in services, 
etc., which you sav i* demanded by a large section 
of the people in India. You have also stated that in 
your opinion the Native States also would be prepared 
to come into this Federation. But do you not 
think that it will lir more important for India as a 
whole to try and get rid of these communal difficulties 
before you set up anything like the constitution you 
propose t —These communal difficulties exist all over 
the world, though not to such an extent as wc have. 
They are in England, and in Ireland (for example, 
the l ister difficulty) : and in Canada we have got 
difficulties of the various communities. So wc say, 
with sufficient safeguard* to the various communities, ' 
let ns unite as Indians. 

124. You have yourself admitted the existence 
of these communal difficulties in India, and it seems 
to me that the more statesmanlike course would be 
for you to try and get rid of the disruptive elements 
m India first, and then form a Federation ?—It is not 
possible for all the different elements in India to 
come together for centuries, because they were in 
existence for two thousand years and more. Now the 
only possibility is to have all the highest privileges 
which the British Empire can give us, and with 
sufficient safeguard* for the various communities, 
bearing in mind the varied social and economic- 
conditions of our place, we want to have a responsible 
Government, and we wilLnot wait till these things 
disappear. The social conditions will never disappear 
lor two hundred years and more, and we cannot 
wait for such a long time. 

125. Then your argument is that it is possible 
under present conditions to work up to that indis¬ 
soluble Federation which you want *—It is possible. 
We are going on with the Government of Madras 
now. We are satisfying all the communities and we 
are getting on welL The sort of communal troubles 
which exists somewhere else in India do not exist 
in Madras now. 

Lord Straikcona : It-is a matter of argument, and 
1 do not want to put any more questions about it. 

186. Sir Smkmrmn Nmtr ; 1 would like you to define 
you in If. There are no Brahmins amongst you 
belonging to your Association ?—No. 

127. There are no De p re ss ed Classes amongst 
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128. You r ep r ese n t them alio ?—Yes. 

120. Amongst the non-Brahmms have they any 
other Association ? We have heard of another 
Association aha ?—Yes.. 

150. What h the name of that Association ?— 
The Sooth Indian Liberal Federation. 

111. Ia that distinct from you ?—We are one wing 
of the Sooth Indian Liberal Federation ; they are 
the other wing. 

ItS. What is the difference between the two 
politically ?—Politically this is the difference. The 
Sooth Indian Liberal Federation is an institution 
whose creed was constitutional co-operation with the 
Government. In a confederation held in. July. 1027, 
it passed a resolution of noe-confidence in the 
- G ov ru o r and p a ssed another resolution of non- 
acceptancr of office. We are for acceptance of office. 

188. That is a great difference ?—That is the 
difference between us. And then, last time when 
this Commission came, they said they would not 
oo-operate. 

184. You are for co-operation, while they are not 
lor co-operation ?—Now they are coming in for 
CO-operation. 

1U. You are for acceptance of office ; they are 
not ?—Yes. 

188. Which is the most numerous party, your 
wing or the other ?—My party was formed after the 
elections were over-. 

187. That is- another thing ?—We have the 
country with us. Although our party was formed 
after the elections ; the next elections will show what 

we are. 

188. You are. then, more numerous ?—1 think we 
are the more n u mero u s All the districts are with 
us. 

189. What are the other chief political Associations 
in Madras f One is the Non-co-operation Partv <— 
Yes. 

140. That consists generally of Brahmins 3 — 
Generally Of Rrahmin« 1 think 

141. You think ? You cannot speak definitely ? 
—Some non-Brahmins are also there. 

148. Which is the other political Association ?— 
Them is the liberal League. 4 

148. Who are the prominent members there ?— 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar and thw Honourable 
Mr. G. A. N atcsan. 

144. And they are non-co-operators, too ?—They - 
are non-co-operators with this Commission. 

14ft. They are more numerous, or you ?—In this 
Presidency we are certainly far more numerous. 

148. 5ir Arthur Froom : You feel confident that 
the system of self-government that you propose for 
the Madras Presidency' wouId be an anqualified 
snreess ?—I think so. 

147. Do you think that it will be equally successful 
in Bengal, for instance ?—We do not want to apeak 
f«C that province, but 1 think circumstances will 
adjust themselves when provincial autonomy is 
given to them. 

148. You do not care to speak about it ?—No. 

148. In proposing a form of Government for 

Madras, are you malting any recommendations with 
regard to the Central Government ?—To safeguard 
osr own interests. 

190. But then you are not quite sure that full 
■elf-government will work well or not in Bengal, or 
in Assam or in the Central Provinces ?—We are 
suggesting certain things and, if .all those things are 
put together, our idea is it will work well. 

151. My point is this, while you are proposing 
extension of Reforms to those in Madras, you leave 
the Central Government alone for the time being. 
Do you t h i nk that it wjD be a reasonable suggestion ? 
—Of course, in certain affairs we want our interests 
t<* be safeguarded in the Central Government also, 

' tod we are proposing certain things. 

152. But your interest there is rather very small ? 
—There are certain things controlled by the Central 


Stamps, Salt; all thoaa things are in the Central 
Government 

158. Yonr opinion is that with these very radical 
changes you propose in Madras, it would not fan at 
ail a gamble which might change the Central Govern¬ 
ment ?—No. We propose only certain thingi which 
we think are necessary to safeguard oar interest in 
the Central Government. 

154. You do not think that you are U v 

undue distinction at the same time ?—I do not think 
so. 

Sir Arthur Froom: Yon are putting all yonr 
eggs in one basket. 

155. Mr. Kikabk&i Premchoui: On page 204, 

paragraph 10. you say : " In no civilised country in 
" which the system of responsible Government 
" obtains is a Governor - allowed to act mgaiutt tiBT 
" advice of the Ministers. • * • " By this you 

want to remove the veto of the Governor ? Are you 
•ware that the Canadian Governor has the right of 
veto ?—We aay he may refuse to act. but he will 
not act against the advice of his ministers. 

158. That m ea ns he will have no right of veto ?— 
Vetoing is quite different. He may refuse to act: 
he may not oppose a minister: the minister says 
something and the Governor does something else. 

157. You will allow-veto then.—No. 

158. Supposing, as yoa say at page 8C8. the minister 
is given authority to select and appoint his* own 
I.C.S. and I M S. offic er s , will you allow thoae Service 
men to appeal direct to the Governor in case of 
difference of opinion between them and the minister ? 
—No : to the Secretary of State ; otherwise what is 
the use of the minister exiting ? 

159 Lord B urnha m i : Yon speak of . the develop¬ 
ment of indigenous medicine. That it your school 
of medicine, is it not 1—There is a school opened now. 
The old system of medicine is being revived now by 
the Madras Government. 

UK). Mr. h'thobkai Premchmnd: On page 208, 
paragraph U. you suggest that there should be two 
advisen to the ministry generally chosen from the 
Civil Service in regard to the two subjects of Finance 
and Law and Order ? —Yes. limply as advisers to 
the Government. 

181. Do you think that the ministers themselves 
will not be able to carry oo these subjects ?—If Law 
and Order and Finance woe transferred to ministers, 
The espen c u cc g ain e d by the— officials will be useful 
to the ministers for some time. 

182. Do you think that any self-respecting I.C.S. 
man will be prepared to work in the position you 
are assigning to him ?—If he is not willing to work, 
we do not want him. 

103. Ypu are not giving him any rote ?—But he is 
getting his pay for the position he occupies. The 
experience gained by the I C.S. officers will be valuable 
to the ministry. They gain experience in this country 
and we do not want to let that experience go in 
vain. 

164. What will be the position of those officers 
if their advice is disregarded by the minister ?— 

I do not think the advice of experienced people 
like that will be disregarded by the ministry, but 
tbev have got a right to do so. 

185. On page 208. paragraph 5. yon say: " Reserva- 
•* tion of seats now allowed to the non-Bra hmins 
“ in the provinces of Madras and Bombay shall 
*’ continue.'' Are yon speaking for Bombay also ?— 
No. mostly for Madras; but similar conditions pre¬ 
vail in Bombay too, because in our Federation the 
Bombay people are also included. 

186. Are yon aware that a considerable portion 
of the no n- Rrahmint in Bwnbiy do not welcome 
reservation of seats ?—Then we do not want to speak 
for Bombay ; let ns confine ourselves to Madra s . 

187. Sir Hmri Singh Gear: I wish to ask you a 
few questions, because there is a greatdeal more 
there.that I have not been able to understand, and 
I shall concentrate upon points on which I have not 
been able to understand yon. Ax page 2-W. paragraph 

. . .. - •• \v« »v-h* the t>--’ ”■ m the 
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" provinces.” That is a very significant scheme. 
Yoa want, therefore, a complete system of federation 
in which the provinces will be independent of the 
Central Government ?—Yes. 

188 . If you have that system and yon find that 
there is a conflict between the Governor and the 
members of your Cabinet, what will be the situation ? 
Where is the general referee }—The Cabinet. 

16®. The Cabinet is the final authority ?—Yei 

170. If there are inter-provincial questions, 
supposing you set up a tariff board against Bombay 
and Bombay sets up a tariff board against you ?— 
In that case the Central Government. 

171. But the residuary powers are tn the Govern¬ 
ment of the province and not in the Central 
Government: The fesiduary powers mBSTYKT In the 
Central Government which can control the various 
Federal Governments. The Central Government will 
be the ultimate, authority. Otherwise you will have 
independent States like Siam and Cochin-China and 
Japan Therefore, would you have the residuary 
power vested in the Central Government ?—Yes. 

172. You agree with me there ? 1 am going to the 
framework of your constitution ?—Will you please 
look to page 217 ? There we have stated that: *’ The 
" respective governments may owe certain duties 
" to each other, but that is different from subordma- 
" lion or dependence." 

17ft. That is a pious hojie. I am not dealing with 
pious generalities. 1 am dealing with hard facts, 
namely, if there is a difference between a province 
and province, if there is a conflict between the 
Governor and Cabinet, if there is a question when the 
whole machinery of your provincial Government 
may tumble down, when there is such a serious 
disturbance as to call in the aid of the central army, 
or you may pass, for instance, a certain kind of 
legislation which may Mi upset the whole province 
that it may lie necessary to maintain law and order 
bv calling in the military ; in all these cases you must 
give the j»wcr to the Central Government The 
i rntrnl Government nuist be the fountain-head of 
all residuary power ami without that residuary jsiwer 
vested in the Central Government. I cannot conceive 
of any organisation in the province ?—We have 
stated in clause (2) at j»agr 217 ; “ The legislative 
“ powers of the Federal Parliament shall lie cx- 
" elusive, as also those of the provincial legislatures. 
" There may also be concurrent powers, but, ui case of 
" conflict, the law of the Commonwealth shall 
“ prevail." 

174. These an- quotations which 1 am familiar 
with Sonic of them. . I know, arc from the 
Australian Commonwealth Having made the state¬ 
ments as your own 1 want you to define vour scheme 
n.wi-m the Government of India We are not 
concerned w ith Australia or Canada. We have got our 
own problems here which are acute. We are the 
people of India and we have to consider Indian 
problems ?—What applies there may apply here 

illso - m 

17a. It does not .-—Why not .* ^ 

176. Australia has not got the frontier question ; 
Australia has not got the communal question. 
Australia has not got the cataclysmic disturbances 
which occur in various parts of India lor reasons best 
known to God. There are no Depressed Classes there : 
no Hindus, no Brahmins, no non-Brahmins and so 
cm ?—We can adopt that with some adjustments. 

177. You start on the basis of residuary powers 
with the provincial Government ?—On page 217. 
paragraph 3, we say that in caw of conflict the law 
of the Commonwealth shall prevail. 

178. There mast be one supreme authority in all 
these case*. If yoo give the rend nary powers to 
the Government of India I can understand your 
C o nst itu tion ; otherwise I ca— O t ? —We explain it 
in paragraph 8 on page SIT. 

17V. Yoo do not. Is it year s t atem e nt that you 
would gin the residuary powesa to the Central 
r .— ' T»- ves 


only after all the pow e r s under the Statute have been 
exercised. The Central Government would, therefore, 
be the supreme authority-in that sense ?—Yes. 

181. Yon agree with that, and your Federation 

agrees with that ?—(Mr. Pillai) We dp not. It » 
possible to define the powers of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture and also the powers of the Provincial Legislature, 
and leave the residuary powers either with the 
Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
and we prefer to leave them with the Provincial 
Government. The supreme authority is one thing 
and the residuary powers are another. Whenever 
there is nothing defined you can have the Central 
Government to exercise its residuary powers. It is 
possible to define the residuary powers in the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. -- 

182. You are dealing with residuary* powers in¬ 
regard to provincial subjects. I am dealing with 
tlie residuary" powers after you get your provincial 
autonomy, and 1 put to your chief spok esm an the 
question dealing with the wider constitutional 
problem, namely, in all cases of federation there must 
be a central authority in whom are vested the final 
residuary powers ?—In that we entirely agree. But 
the powers not defined in any Act will rest with the 
iTovincial Government. 

183. The next point is this. On page 2i7 you 
have the declaration of fundamental rights. Is it 
a fundamental right which is to endure for all time— 
re numbering vou are making this constitution for 
all time—thajf" communal representation in public 
" Services is guaranteed, provided qualified applicants 
" are available : no one community shall be allowed 
" to monopolise any particular Service " ? How can 
you possibly build up a democratic form of Govern¬ 
ment—and you have stated more than once that your 
objective as to establish a form of democracy in vour 
province—if you want to apportion the political and 
public services according to the claims of the com¬ 
munities ? Is the communal claim and the enuncia¬ 
tion of those things as a fundamental right consistent 
with the democratic form of government ?— (Or. C. 
S'. Mudaltar) Yes For instance, take the Impressed 
Classes. Six millions of them are in the worst con¬ 
dition possible. Unless we set apart certain ap¬ 
pointments for them and give them encouragement, 
how is it possible for them to come up ? 

184. But those arc only .transitory provisions. 
They are palliatives for a disease which exists, and 
as soon as the disease ceases to exist, they should nol 
be regarded as fundamental rights '—In our province 
it apfiear* that they will neveT cease, or they may 
cease afteT fifty or one hundred years. 

185. But fundamental rights cannot be changed 
after fifty years 5 —Do you expect that communal 
differences will disappear in India or in Madras ? We 
presume that communities will exist and these 
things will be there. 

186. There is another thing that I have not been 
able to understand. You are dealing with franchise. 
You want to establish a democracy. Can you give 
me an example where the franchise you have 
mentioned on page 2!i8 is consistent with the broad 
principle of democracy? You want separate 
electorates; you want apportionment of public 
services. You want the balance of power to be 
kept with this community and that community. 
You were speaking of the Australian Commonwealth, 
and other things. Do you know any country in the 
world where you have known of democracy con¬ 
sistently with the sort of franchise which you have 
stated here ?—My conviction is that thee is no 
country* in the world with such compartments of 
castes and communities as in India, and especially 
our province. 

187. Then the question comes to this: What 
you are really asking the Conference to give you is 
not a d emoc r a tic farm of government, bat m 
representative government ?—A democratic form of 
government with safeguards for the various com¬ 
munities 
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give you is not a democratic form of government 
bat » represen tative government ?—I do not think 
democracy wili disappear by giving separate elector¬ 
ates. 

1 M. I (oppose I have made myself clear. There 
is a dear and radical distinction between a represen¬ 
tative farm of government and a democratic form 
a t government, and you want that form of govern¬ 
ment to be adopted to a country where democratic 
farm of government is an impossibility ?—We want 
modified democracy. I do not want to call it 
representative. It is modified democracy suited to 
oar conditions here. 

100 The whole book, almost verbatim, is from 
the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
u4 you have contrasted the Australian Common¬ 
wealth with the Canadian constitution, and you have 
preferred the former. I am only pointing out that 
analogy docs not apply at all here ?—We want the 
Australian constitution to he adopted here, with 
certain modifications to suit our local conditions here. 

191. Another thing 1 'would like to ask you ts 
this. You said that you want two members of the 
Civil Service to help you in matters of Finance and 
Law and Order, and their salary will be equivalent 
to the salary of the ministers. Why should yon 
not have the Finance Member an expert in finance 
and not necessarily a member of the Civil Service ? 
—The I.C.S. man comes with all the experience he 
fathers from the lowest to the highest. 

192. He is not necessarily a financial expert ? 
—Many of the I.C.S. officers are financial experts. 

198. Many of them are not ?—We will choose the 
best among them and we will have the advantage 
of their experience in India. 

194. If you have provincial autonomy, the I.C.S. 
officers will disappear ?—No ; we are not interfering 
with I.C.S. officers at all. 

195. It will be an expiring Service ?—We are not 
against their remaining. We are in favour of 
foreign labour coming to India and giving us their 
help and advice. 

196. Lord Burnham : Borrowing foreigners where 
you can use them most advantageously ?— Yfcs. 

197. Sir Hmri Singh Goitr : You have stated that 
you want the Governor to be drawn from the Public 
Service* in England. You say at present you have 
got no man in your own province who will fill the 
post of Governor ?—We do hot say tbeie uno mui. 
There may be men. But taking the present con- 
conditions. communal, social and economic, into 
consideration, that n our suggestion: not that wr have 
no people here fit to govern us. But the present 
conditions are such that we will have to wait and see. 

1 Oh I want to see whether I have correctly 
understood your scheme, apart from the fact whether 
I have been able to see eye to eye with you or not. 
Your scheme seems to be this. You have first of all 
at the head of the administration, • Governor. 
That Governor is not to preside at the meeting of 
the Cabinet The responsibility of the Government 
u to be joint, and the Cabinet must be responsible 
to the legislature. That is the framework of your 
local constitution. The question of foreign relations 
and other excepted'subjects will be dealt with by the 
Central Government, and in all other matters your 
Government will he paramount within the limits 
fixed by the Statute ? That is your scheme ?—Yes. 

199. As regards the public Services, you point out 
on page 206 tliat " the reservation of certain posts 
** m the transferred departments to the Indian Civil 
” Service has also caused some inconvenience.” Yon 
want all members of the public Services to be 
appointed by the Provincial Government and be 
answerable to the Provincial Government ?—Yes. 

200. As regards the High Court, do you want the 
Hig h Court to remain under the Madras Government* 
or to be centralised ?—It most be under the Madras 

Governm c ' at 

**201 1>° you not think that in view of the com- 

.. i v-imv ;-nd the fact that the High Court is 


it is better that it should l-e centralised and removed 

from the stress and storm- in the province placed 
in a more p la ci d atmosphere ?—I want that it should 
be under us. [Mr. V. S. Mudniimr) The subordinate 
judicial Service in this Presidency under the existing 
conditions is working satisfactorily, and I do not see 
why there should be any fear for making the High 
Court subordinate to the Provincial, Government. 

901. As regard* the secretaries, you have pointed 
that there are three very serious defects. Owe is 
that the Secretary has access to the Governor (pages 
205-9). You want to remove that ?— (Dr. C. A'. 
Mu d a hmr ) Yea. 

208. Then you want to abolish certain s u pe r fl u o u s 
posts (page 206. paragraph 82). Tell us what posts 
you have in mind that you would like to be abolished ? 

The pntfi rfi*nmmrnr ti i t hj t i n Retrenchmen t 
Committee. 

904. Specify them ?— {Mr. V . 5. M tided im) For 
in s tance , we want the bead of the Co-operative 
department to be a provincial man. 

905. That is not the abolition of superfluous posts ; 
that is the appointment of low paid men h —We 
simply say that if a Minister finds that there are 
superfluous posts he should have the power to 
abolish them. 

206. Smrdm Skivdev Singh Ubmroi : I would bice yo^ 
to clear up one point. I would refer you to page 908, 
paragraph 9. wherein you say that there shall be no 
executive councillors in the sense in which they 
exist at pr es e n t. Then In paragraph 10 you say: 
** There shall be an executive conned to advise the 
" Governor in the government of the province, and 
” the m embers of the Council shall be chosen and 
” summoned by the Governor and s worn ss executive 
” councillors and shall hold office during his 
pleasure.’' In paragraph 8 you say that the Governor 
should act entirely on the advice of his Ministers. 
How are there two ideas compatible with each other ? 
— [Dr. C. N. Mudahmr) The executive councillors 
will be only advisers ; they will be honorary and 
unpaid. 

907. There executive councillors will sit in the 
Cabinet ?—Yes." 

206. Will they hare a vote in the Cabinet ?—Yes, 
they may hare a vote.* 

209. Would their number be equal to that of the 
Ministers, or more or less ?—That is a detail for the 

-Governor to decide. The Governor may select a ny 
one whom he thinks would be of help to him. 

210. So there executive councillors will hare a 
ngbt of vote, and will be appointed by the Governor ? 
—They will be appointed by the Governor, but will 
hare no vote. 

211. Supposing their number is more than that of 
the Ministers, it means that the whole power would 
go into thy hands of the Governor and his honorary 
unpaid executive councillors ?— (Mr. A'. C. Men an) 
They are purely advisory ; they will have do right 
of vote. 

212. But the chief spokesman of the deputation 
said a little while ago that they will hare a right of 
vote ?— (Dr. C. \. Mudahmr) They will be mere 
advisers. 

218. Great stress has been laid on the fact that all 
the interests in the province should be represented in 
the Services. I would like to know your idea about 
the Ministry, whether all interests should be repre¬ 
sented in the Ministry ?—As far as possible, if people 
are available. 

214. The Chief Minister shall select toe other 
Ministers from community ?—Not necessarily; 
if he Hkes hr tnav 

215. Rao Bahadur Rajah : With reference to the 
declaration of fundamental rights you want communal 
rrpreserration in the public Services, and your theory 
is that the government of the province should be 
administered bv all sections of the people of the 


• The witness changed these wwo* to "No. 
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province, and not by one section only. Is not that 
so ?—Yes. 

210. Yon are afraid that if this is noi embodied 
in the Statute, one section of the people will 
monopolise, and there will be no chance for other 
communities '—Yes. 

217. You want a democratic form of administra¬ 
tion, that is to say, all the communities joining 
together, and carrying on the administration of the 
country ?—Yes v 

218. You are not for further extension of the 
franchise at present ?—No, except in the case of 
minority communities and the Depressed Classes. 

218 So you are lor lowering the franchise for 
D epressed Classes and for minority communities ?— 
Certainly. 

220. You are also lor giving separate electorates 
lor the Depressed Classes ?—Yes 

221. From your exjtenence can you kindly tell 
me whether the candidates who represent the Madras 
University in the Legislative Council have specialized 
themselves in university matter* or educational 
matters t 1 —They have all been vakils. 

222. May i ask you whether these Specialists 
who were supposed to repr es e n t the Madras University 
take part in politics ?—Yes. 

228. As regards the landholders' constituency, 
the landholders are allowed to exercise their franchise 
both in the general constituency and in the special 
constituency ?—Yes. - 

22-4. What is your opinion ? Do you t£mk tliat 
the present system should be continued ? That is. 
that the landholders should have two votes t —They 
may have votes, but their representation should be 
confined to the landholders' constituency. 

225. Sir A. P. Pairo : Will you kindly tell nie 
whether the Constitutionalist wing is also called the 
Justice Party ?—Yes. Until you rescind your 
resolution about non-acceptance oU office we differ. 

220. Nun-acceptance of office was only conditional; 
it was dependent on certain changes being made 
in the Government ?—Anyhow, the Federation has 
to rescind its resolution. 

227. 1 will not press the point. You want to 
exclude the elected presidents of district boards from 
Incoming eligible tor membership to the Legislative 
Council. Would you extend that principle to 
municipal chairmen, taluk board prraidents and 
union presidents - No. If in a district board 
there is an executive officer appointed who does the 
executive work, then the district board president 
may come in ; if in a municipality there is a president 
and an executive officer, the municipal president 
may comr in. But if a district board president 
officiates as an executive ofheer. I think there is 
danger then. 

228. May I remind you that in the district board 
the executive work of various departments is being 
earned on by heads of departments: The engineering 
work i? earned on by the district board engineer, 
and public health work by the public health officer 
the road works by the roads engineer and so onf 
—Yes, but all these people are under the district 
board president, who is the executive head. 

228. I shall have to correct your know ledge ?— 

I have got enough of knowledge. 

280. The district board engineer is a person 
appointed by the Governor; he is a Provincial 
Service man ?—But be works under the president 
of the district board. 

281. 1 would leave the point at that. You have 
uggested a democratic constitution on the Australian 
b a sis . Will vou-explain what you exactly m*an m 
paragraph 10 on page 208 ?— {Mr. AT. G. hit non) : 
The executive council is purely advisory, something 
like the Privy Council. The executive councillor* 
will have no right to vote. Whenever the Governor 
faeb that the advice of ex-ministers and men who 
have held positions of r e s p o n s ibility in the govern¬ 
ment on any matter would be valuable he can always 


ministers will be ex-officio executive council members. 
The executive councillor! yrill not carry on the 
administration of the province; they would merely 
offer advice to the Governor. 

282. Am I correct in understanding ybu that if 
responsible government is introduced in the provinces 
such responsible government should be free to choose 
its own officers ?—Yea. 

288. The door against Europeans will not be 
closed ?—Certainly not. 

284. As regards reservation of seats in the legisla¬ 
tive council, the South Indian Liberal Federation 
did not ask for reservation of seats before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. They wanted separate 

We wanted separate electorates ; in the alternative, 
reservation of seats. 

285. Do the circumstances of this province now 
justify your asking for reservation of seats ?— 
Certainly. 

280 Do you not think it is inconsistent with full 
responsible government to ask for reservation of 
seats f —Do you not see the conditions of our 
province ? The conditions of our province were such 
that we had to send our re p re s entatives to England 
to present our case before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ; they fought for it and tlicy got it. 

237. With regard to the representation in the 
Assembly you said that the present system of election 
from the districts is unsatisfactory*. Would you 
suggest any alternative proposal for proper and ade¬ 
quate representation of this province in the 
Assembly ?—Reservation of seats for non-Brahmins. 

288. Supposing reservation is not granted ?—That 
is the best method; in the alternative separate 
electorate. 

288. Do you not think that indirect election can 
give better and effective representation ?—I do not 
think so. 

240. Khan liahadtir Kkahf-ui-iuM Sukii> .* You 
just now said that you want reservation of seats for 
the non-Brahmins. What is it due to ? Is it your 
apprehension that you will not be returned in 
sufficient numbers ? —As it is wr are not returned. 

241. 1 am not talking of the Assembly ; 1 am 

talking of the Provincial Council. Does the ex¬ 
perience of the past 10 ve&rs con fi rm the apprehension 
that you entertained "before that period that you 
might hot be returned in sufficient numbers t — 
1 have to repeat what I already said that when the 
new Legislative Council was formed many of the 
Brahmins did not stand for election, because they 
were all non-Co-operators. and so a number of non- 
Brahmms got in. A non-Brahmm Ministry was 
formed and the non-Brahmins became powerful. 
But now they are gradually being reduced. They 
were 80 in the first council ; they became 40. and they 
are now 20. We lost the Ministry. So we want 
non-Brahmins who will support communal representa¬ 
tion. If reservation is taken away we fear that other 
communities will come in. 

242. Mr. Sira Kao . Will you kindly turn to page 
2CW of your Memorandum wherein you have defined 
provincial autonomy as being freedom from external 
restraint. You are not merely advocating in that 
Memorandum freedom from external restraint, but 
also full responsiblity to the provinces, is it not - 
—Yes. 

243. May I ask you whether the non-Brahmm 
Federation represents Muhammadans. Christians, 
and the Depressed Classes t —Yes. 

244. Have they not got their own Associations ? 
—They have got. but they are merged in our Federa¬ 
tion ; we have members of all communities. 

243. With regard to the reservation of seats for 
non-Brahmins. both in the JVoviucial Legislature 
and in the Central Legislature, are yon aware that 
the South Indian Liberal Federation have not asked 
for reservation of seats ?—1 have not got a copy of 
their Memorandum. 
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247. Yon said yon ask (or separate electorates or, strong and was des troyi ng the othw coaununttwa, 

in the alternative, for reservation of seats, because and so we are advantage of the i Tbitofi 

yon apprehend that Brahmins would monopolise the Government now to lift o m s elv es. 

whole lot of seats if there were no reservation ?— MO. Could yon suggest any reason whatever why 

Of course, we say all these things not because we the British Government should have o v er l ooke d so 
are against any community, but for the elevation far the claims of these non-Brahmin Hinds com* 
of oar country. In fact. Brahmins are one of us. inanities if they were otherwise qualified ?—The 

248. One of you, no doubt; but I want to ask you British Government never overlooked. They have 
this-. You know the results of the elections in 1920, been trying their best from 1854 to enforce this, 
1928, and 1928. and that they brought in a sufficiently The Board’s Order was passed in 1854. 

large number of non-Brahmins }— Yes. Even the Ml. Then what was the difficulty ?—The Govern- 
Brahmins put up non-Brahmins. meat could not succeed. Now a movement has been 

249. Much more than the proportion reserved for formed and that movement is advocating the cause 
you. These elections have brought in a very large of the masses. 


that were opposed to our getting reservation, they 
did not come in themselves, but put in non-Brahmins 
in the field, and so in the Council we have not got 
non-Brahmins of the persuasion of those people who 
asked for communal representation, but other non- 
Brahmin*. 

- 250. But they have come in in larger numbers ?— 
Yes ;■ but if this reservation is taken away we will 
be swamped. 

251. I want to ask you whether in the general 
electorate, both foe the provincial Legislative Council 
and for the Indian Legislative Council, there are 
about 95 per cent. oon-Brahmins according to your 
calculation, and whether you feel still apprehensive 
that the oon-Brahmins will not be able to get in ?— 
Look at the power the Brahmins hold. All the 
appointments are with them. If they take it into 
their .heads to see that the electorate votes for them 
they will succeed.' 

252. Kindly turn to page 208 of your Memorandum. 
You want some executive government; the provincial 
government assisted by some advisory council. Is 
that your proposal ?—Yes. 

258. You suggest two advisers to the ministry, 
generally chosen from the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

254. Now wc havr got heads of departments who 
could be relied upon for giving experienced opinion. 
So why do you want these advisers, who have no 
vote ? You want to pay them amply, but not to 
give them a vote ?—We want l.C.$. officers of equal 
status to nt in the Cabinet ard give advice. 

- 85*11 you want only advice. I am suggesting to 
yon that you rould have that advicr'frum the heads 
of departments who represent the Services ?—Heads 
of departments cannot sit in the Cabinet and discuss 
questions with other people. 

256. Even these honorary unpaid executive coun¬ 
cillors will have no vote ?—No. 

257. You say that communal representation should 
be r es ei w e d as a fundamental right provided 
qualified candidates are available and that no one 
community should be allowed to monopolise the 
Sendees. Will you be satisfied with a general 
declaration of policy that adequate representation 
of communities should be provided, or would you 
insist on a percentage of reservation ; for instance. 
20 per cent, to Muhammadans. 20 per cent to others, 
and so on ? Would you fix a definite proportion ?— 
Yes. a definite proportion should be fixed. It is 
fixed in the Government Order. 

258. You wan\ the percentages fixed according 
to your population ?—Almost according to the 
population. The majority community does not get 
so much as it should have. The majority community 
sacrifices something of its privileges and gives to 
other communities, according to the Government 
Order. 


282. Is it not the reason that they could not 
have been educationally qualified person* f —Now, 
there are non-Brahmin M.A., M L.’* who have gone 
to Rangoon to get a R*S0 appointment. 

M8. With the introduction of provincial autonomy 
do you not expect that there will be a majority of 
non-Brahmin* returned to the Council ?—We cannot 
be certain. 

284. Would you not trust the new reformed 
Government with the discretion to boM the scales 
even b e tw e en one community and another ?—What 
does anybody lose by having reservation ? Let 
there br reservation aa a safeguard. 

265. You want to introduce a bi-cameral system 
in the provinces. Do you not find that, aa a matter 
of fact, in the provincial Council every interest 
almost is represented ?—Yea. j 

286. Then why do you want another Chamber ?— 
We thought it would be a safeguard. 

287. -You da not press it ?-—(Afr. N. G. Mtnon) 
May I just say a word with regard to bi-cameral 
legislation. There is a danger sometimes of s 
majority community trying to trample down a 
minority community. So if that system is intro¬ 
duced into the province it will be a safeguard against 
any such legislation. We also sav that the Upper 
Clumber should consist of fifty per cent, nominated 
members. 

288. There is the constitutional veto of the 
Governor —We do not want the Governor to exercise 
the constitutional veto as far as possible. 

289. On page 218, Mr. Mudaliar, you recommend 
that the services should he placed under the entire 
control and d ir ectio n -of the- Cent ral a n d Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures in India. You do not 
want the Secretary of State to continue to recruit 
for the Provincial Services in India ?— (Dr. C. N. 
Mudaliar) No. 

270. In other words you advocate provincialisation 
of all the Provincial Services ?—Yes. Provincialisa¬ 
tion is better and more economical, but if experts are 
wanted we will have to recruit from Great Britain. 

271. Mr. 5it-fl Raj : Mr. Natesa Mudaliar, one 
finds now that there are certain non-official organisa¬ 
tions which are working for the improvement of the 
Depressed Classes ?—Yes. 

272. But I think it is still necessary that for a long 
time to come the Government must do a lot to provide 
social amenities for the Depressed Cl a s s es ?—Yea. 

278. If that is so. would you be satisfied with the 
present number of their representative* in the 
Legislative Council ? Do you think their number is 
adequate ?—Their number must increase. That is 
what we said. 

274. Now it is not adequate ?—No. 

275. Would you secure that re pr ese ntation through 
separate elect o rates with separate electoral qualifica¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 


259. You have been suggesting that one class of 276. I find you were not able to give ex actly the 
people, namely the Brahmins, has a monopoly of* number of voters who would constitute the separate 
these posts in the several departments of Govern- electorates ?—No. 

meat. Have you tlken care to consider whether 277. I rather thought you sugges ted t he i dea, of 
that co mmu nity, known a* the monopolist com- sel e ctin g these repre s en tatives fro m cert ain A ssocre - 
munity in Southern India, are educationally more tious ?—No. The members of the Ixgl dal*** GOiltttt 
advanced than the other Hindu communities ?— and the members of the Legis lative A re emhiy lrojM 
advanced But where are the oopor- the Depressed Cl a s s es and the i uptinssd WNS * ” 

-icvoriatinn* will settle the 
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278 Sappoae the future Provincial Government 
did not safeguard the interests of the Depressed 
Classes 3 We have been fending that, m spite of the 
statutory provision, in the actual working of these 
provisions real benefit is not conferred on the 
Depressed Classes. You agree with me there ?—Yea 

279. As a matter of lad the machinery u worked 
by certain people who are affected by caste prejudices 
For instance, it is just possible that a sub-assistant 
surgeon may have a caste prejudice. If he ia in charge 
of a hospital. and pi ere is a Depressed Class patient 
buffering say from fever or anything of the kind, he 
may merely prescribe the medicine without actually 
touching the man So you will find in such cases 
that even in spite of these sta tu tory saf e gu a rd * . -*«>— 
spite of these declarations, in practice they will not 
help the Depressed Classes.—If there are statutory 
safeguards, why not ) 

2»(J in actual working ?—It may. 

281. At some time of stress, supposing it happens 
that the Provincial Government, whatever its 
constitution, is against the interests of tlw Depressed 
Classes, supposing there is • reaction against social 
legislation, which authority would you trust for the 
improvement at safeguarding of the mterssts of the 
Depressed Classes ?—The Council is there. The 
Minister wants your vote. Without that be cannot 
get on If 15 of you join together be wiU be defeated 
There will be minority communities joining you 

282 1 an/only providing for certain contingencies 
which might happen in the future. In that case 
what safeguards would you provide '—If you want a 
Depressed Classes Commissioner, let there be a 
I *epTes5rd Classes Commissioner, or somelmdy to 
take carr of the Depressed Classes 

283 Not amenable to the Provincial Government ' 
— Under the Provincial Government 

284 Not responsible to the Provincial CGovern¬ 
ment 3 —Why not ? 

285 You said that the Ministries that have been 
existing in Madras wctt supported by various District 
Hoard FYrsidents. Was that the case during the 
last Ministry of Dr Suhharavan ?—I do not want to 
name any Ministry Any Ministry will do that 
On principle we do not want a District Board 
President to be in the Legislative Council 

288 The Opposition contained* more District 
Hoard Presidents than the Government 3 — F.ven a 
lev District Board Presidents on the Government 
side will be had. 

287 J thought you said that the University 
representative takes part in party politics 3 —Yes 

Mr Sno Ro) I merely wanted to draw you: 
attention to the fact that even representatives of the 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities take political 
sides. 

288 Kumota Roia of \ fnkaLaptn . You think 
it fit to advise the landholders to confine themselves 
to special electorates ?—1 have got this difficulty. 
The Zamindars are very nch people, and with tbeir 
influence they can alter any constituency. That is 
the fear we have 

289 What do you meao by saving that they can 
alter a constituency 3 —They can influence 

* 290. Then you place a ban oo wealth 3 —The 
influence of the xamindars. We have no particular 
objection. In fact, we have in you an excellent 
rarnindar representing the ratepayers. But we 
should have a safeguard. 

59*. Are you aware that in three cases zamindars 
have been defeated when they stood for eiectioi;^and 
in only four could they be returned in spite of meir 
wealth and influence ? —But there was an attempt 
to have z a mni da r a as candidates for almost all the 
districts in the last Ministry. 


292. Did that fructify ?—No, it did not. But 
that is the fear we have. 

293. Mr. Thowuu : Would yoo agree that there 
should be separate repr es entation by means of 
separate electorates for Christians 3 —Certainly. 

294. In the present Legislative Council whatever 
re presentation there may be for the minority com¬ 
munities. still the Mussulmans and Indian Christians 
in numbers are much smaller than the non-Brahmui 
communities 3 —Yes. 

295. In that case would yoo agree that the members 
of the Christian and Mussulman electorates may be 
allowed to vote in the non-Brahmin electorates 
without the nght of contesting such elections 3 
«— \n 

290. You see that at present the non-Brahmin 
meml*ers are not in touch with tbe minority com¬ 
munities.— Yes . they are. 

297. What 1 suggest to you is that apart from the 
separate representation given to the Mussulmans 
and Indian Christians, would you have any objection 
to allow the voters of the Mussulman and Indian 
Christian communities merely to vote in the non- 
Brahmtn elections 3 —Yes ; 1 have. 

298. The corresponding difficulty would be that 
whereat a minority community cannot influence the 
result of the election, to divert it from the general 
sense of the community, in the case of the other 
the non-communal voters wiU swamp the communal 
voters.—I am not for it now. 

299 Do you not think there is a difference between 
Indian Christians and Mussulmans being allowed to 
vote in general constituencies 3 —There is some 
mr.inmg. but I am not prepared to accept it at present 

300. Dims Bmk»dtrr Rtddxyr In your statement 
to the Chairman I understood you to say that 
district board presidents are likely to be the agents 
of the Local Self-Government Department ?—Yes 

.TO! Do you know bow many District Board 
Presidents there are in the present legislative 
Council 3 —I do not know Seven or eight 

302 About a doren 3 — Yes. 

303. When this Ministry was formed do you know 
how many district board presidents sat with the 
Ministers a* their party 3 —About five or six. 

304 One only sat with the Ministry You may 
take it from me. If that was so would you still 
consider them as agents for canvassing for tbe 
Ministry 3 —The pre s ent Ministry is quite different 
Do you not think that the District Board Presidents 
will attach themselves to the Minister 3 

305 You know that several motions of no- 
confidence were brought against the present 
Ministers 3 —Yes. 

306. And the first of them was moved by a district 
lioard president and supported by all the district 
board presidents except one 3 —The conditions 
existing with the present Ministry are quite different, 
because the district hoard presidents were yet 
expecting the previous Ministry to come hack into 
power 

307 They were expecting another Ministry : — 
The previous Ministry to come into power once more 

308. Again in August. 1927. there was another 
motion against the Ministry. Even after the 
Coimbatore resolution almost all the district board 
presidents voted against the Ministers 3 —Although 
the Justice Ministry was lost the. Justice leader was 
holding the whole power iq the Legislative Council. 
So these presidents were following him 

309 Yours is a non-Brahmin organisation 3 —Yes 

310 All the- district board presidents at present 
are non-Brahmins ?—Yes. 

811 Is there any district board president in your 
organisation at present ?—No. 
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I. lNTROlU’CTlON. 

In presenting »*w Memorandum to the Statutory 
CummisMon wr have to explain that we are an homo¬ 
geneous b»nl\ «-xisting under somewhat unusual 
circumstam r- ,»nd we must emphasize that any 
alteration tn our peculiar political position will 
disrupt our A>ms lation in such a manner that we shall 
not l* ,»blt? to w.itrh and ward our combined interests 
in the uav »i have done lor the past 3fl years. 

Wr ,»re ai: A'-uciatlon of Planters and we represent 
JYtxlucers of 'lea. (.ottee. Kuliler, IVpjter, Cinchona 
and Carthr«w»ms - - - . _ 

In our constitution w-e are not an avwxiation of 
Europeans, but practically in rilect we are. for the 
Simple reason that Indians in the same walk of life 
as ourselves h;.vr not felt themselves able to follow 
us in the self-taxation we have imposed in order 
to develop and protect our industry. though, inciden¬ 
tally, the Indians ami the few Euro)leans who are 
aloof from our Association have reaped almost full 
benefits Ihriefrom 

We work and have our domicile under five diflrrent 
Governments but, Ix-cause wc area body incorporated 
in Madras, wc have hud for the past M years political 
representation in the legislative Council of Fort 
St. George The effect of this has been that our 
memltcrs living under the Governments of Their 
Highnesses of Mysore. Tra van tore aiul Cochin, as 
well as m l he Province of Coorg, hair all l*ecn 
represented in the legislative Council of Madras. 
This anomaly cannot !>r overlooked by the Statutory 
Commission, but we ask for its continuance for the 
following reasons 

We have developed some i!»r>. fiTO acres of cultiva¬ 
tion representing roughly ClA.fMIO.nnn of Capital, 
mostly British, .mil we are steadily developing 
the 177.000 acres nf reserve land that we own. We 
pay taxes, dirrrt and indirect, to ttic (iovernment. 
amounting to many lakhs annuallv derived from 
Land Tax, .sjvcial lorome Tax on lea Companies, 
employees salanrs and house Income Tax. Import 
Duties and in the case of many of our meml>er* a very 
heavy exj*ort tax on Tea We draw attention to 
thu. as wc Iwhrve that Tea is the most heavily 
taxed dry land product of India. Wr employ more 
than a quarter of a million Indian labourers and stafi, 
practically all of them drawn from the Depressed 
Classes, and of whom H4 per cent are recrurtcd in 
British India. Our self taxation .amounts to alx>ut 
5 lakhs per annum, exclusive of about t* lakhs a vear 
which we spend on the medical needs of our employers 
If by any chance we became politically separated, 
the value of our Association as an element of progress 
both soci.il .iud productive would l»e lost to the 
country Individually our scattered members 
are not able to take a close interest in general politics, 
but from the nature of their work they arc brought 
into the closest touch with that class of our fellow 
subjects which is completely inarticulate, and we 
consider that our care lor them, our provision of 
hospitals, medical comforts, schools and creches, 
unaided by Government, entitle us to claim an insight 
m?e their better th.m anv other save perhaps. 

II 1 *: INCIPLtS. 

Weac.cpt the at il.»r,it:>'.r . : the ‘JOth August. 1017, 
*s being an of i:g.*.tion binding on the Rntudi Govern¬ 
ment, arc .ire ;n wn;p.»ihv with Indian aspirations 
Although the re.-Li.ts «'i the opportunities for self- 
zovemment given bv* thr C-overnmcnt of India Act. 
101 *1, h.*se been disapp*- anting to all parties and 
classes, we are of the opinion that the inherent defects 
of Dyarchy are largely the cause of this fail ure 

e believe that the orJv wav to cure the irresponsi- 
ndrtx- that ha*. f^*T. s- ■ r-.irM.xl in Indian Legislative 


Councils is by giving resj*inability, and we are 
prepared to give Indian polin, lane «»n opportunity 
of exercising genuine control ;n tin- G.i\ -mnimt of 
India, if adequate safeguard^ .-.rr provided to propel 
British interests in India anil i• > prrwrt ih.w» in 
the rvent of a breakdown in Un-.d *N-M-rnnwnt. We 
therefore recommend the cr.iiit i i mil r<-siMin*ihle 
autonomy to the fYovinc* ->t M.nirj*- provided 

(ai that the jxttition of tin- Government cl India 
iii-d-rir the la v i^Kit i v«- A.s.wmMy is 
strengthened ; 

\L< that the ( entral ( mv erisRirnt is given 
powers <»f intervention in ilie event of_a 
breakdow n in Got eminent :n .iin l*r«»v m, «-, 

(cj that Second tTiauilx’is .iw set up :i tin- 
lYovinces ; 

(</j that a clause is .nsrrio! in tlie iiew 
G ov emmerit of India Act forbidding dix- 
crimination against British industry ami 
commerce in Central and Provincial legis¬ 
lation and taxation, and in the taxes and 
by-laws nf the local self-governing- Italics 
fSluntcipalitica, District Boards, etc), 
^nd providing for relief or appeal in the 
event of discriminatory legislation being 
passed. 

We can n»*ke no supgewtinn as regards other 
Provinces as i? may lie held necessary to provide for 
I Vo visional constitutions with varying degrees of 
responsibility, and thr recommendations we do nuke 
must lie distinctly understood as having no sjxtial 
reference to provinces which do not come within the 
purv iew of our Association. 

We wish to emphasise that the views expressed in 
tins memorandum are particularly applicable to the 
I*rovmces of Madras, but. owing to the peculiar 
formation **f the I nitcd Planters Association of 
Southern India, they must to some extent apply 
to the 1’rovmrr <<( Conrg. a> well as to thr Indian 
States of Mysore. 1 nivanrorr. and < ochin. so far as 
is consistent with the relations |>rtw-rrn these states 
and the Paramount Power and with their rights and 
obligations as fixed by treaty or usage. 

Ill Provincial Governments 
While we recognize the ingenuity of Dyarchy 
as a temporary expedient fur training Indians in the 
task of self-government, it has now exhausted its 
possibilities, and has largely failed to achieve its 
intended purpose, so that, apart from its unpopularity 
in India, wr v«>n»i«irr it advisable to abolish it entirely 
when introducing the new constitution. 

Owing to the i«er**stcnt efiorts of a large party in 
Council to make Pyarvhy unworkable, the Governor 
has Ix-en to some extent compelled to adopt a policy 
of assisting the ministers for the moment in ofhee 
against the cflurts of other elected members of the 
council t<’ eject them It has therefore resulted 
that the Ministers have not been wholly responsible 
to the elected memltcrs of the Legislature, and 
consequently, in the eyes of many Indians, they 
have Ireeu regarded to some extent as a subsidiary' 
branch of the Bureaucratic Government 

While fully alive to the nsk involved in any such 
pohev. we are prepared to recommend the abolition 
of the Executive Council and the transfer to a 
Ministry responsible to the ITovincial Legislature of 
all subjects lexcept the control of the Special Police) 
now administered by either half of the Government. 
Official nominated members should be withdrawn, 
and should be returned to their natural role of C avil 
Servants The Ministry should be wholly responsible 
for cany-mg on the Government and should neither 
receive the support nor meur the cmbul of an 
Executive Council nominated from ontaide. 

The Governor should continue to preside over the 
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Ministry, and should select his ministers from 
amongst those members of the Assembly who might 
be expected to control a majority. If and when the 
Ministry lost the confidence of the Legislature and 
was defeated, the Ministry would resign, and the 
Governor would form a new Ministry, presumably 
resting on the support of a somewhat different 
coalition of groups. We do not think that any 
definite rule can be laid down now as to joint responsi¬ 
bility owing to the existence of a number of small 
political groups, though it is desirable that a 
foundation should be laid for the growth of some 
convention of responsibility. 

_ IV, Law and Order. _ 

Although we sympathise with the apprehension 
of other European communities should the control 
of the Police be entrusted to a Minister responsible 
to the Legislature at ^ the present juncture, and 
although we recognise tlvat there are many difficulties 
on both sides of this question, we feel that we cannot 
be party to a proposal which pretends to give 
IYovincial autonomy but yet would transfer the very 
basis of autonomy, Law and Order, entirely to the 
Central Government. Certain legislation conceiv¬ 
ably might lead to breaches of the peace, and we 
consider that those responsible for the passing of 
such legislation should also lie responsible for its 
ultimate outcome. 

Hut wc also hold the view that wherever a Special 
Police Force has been established for extra security 
or for a definite reason (for instance the Malabar 
Special Police because of the frequent armed rebellion 
of the Moplahs against His Majesty) such forces 
should be under the direct control and administration 
of the Central Government. 

Should it be for any technical reason, of which 
wr are ignorant, administratively impracticable to 
place such Special Police Forces under the Central 
Government, we suggest that their duties might he 
taken over by the Army. 

Wc must, however, very strongly emphasise our 
objection to Special Itolice Forces being controlled 
by a minister of a Provincial Government. 


V. I*rovincial Legislation. 

We do not recommend any drastic clianges in the 
legal powers or composition of Provincial^! ouncils. 
except the withdrawal of all nominated official 
members, nor are we prepared to express any 
opinion upon the franchise, but we object to any 
general lowering of the present qualifications, and 
we are very strongly opposed to any standard of 
education being accepted as a qualification, except 
in the case of a recognised University Const it uency. 
Extremist views held by the half educated have done 
a deal of harm to sound progressive Government 
elsewhere, and without due caution the same fate 
will fall on India. Actually an illiterate voter 
with only a small property qualification is the better 
citizen. 

We are, however, strongly in favour of Communal 
Representation both lor minorities and for special 
constituencies such as our own. Further, though 
the qualification for the franchise is already too 
low, a large majority of the people still remain without 
the power to vote. In the past the interests of these 
depressed and backward classes may be said to 
have been repre s ented, and ably r ep re s ented by the 
official members of the Council. The proposed 
exclusion of all official nominees clearly necessitates 
the extension of the system of nomination in order 
that the depressed and backward millions may not 
lose the r e p rese ntatioc• they have now, even though it 
be indirect. For this purpose we recommend 
nominations be made to represent these people by 
members of their own class ; for men of good educa¬ 
tion and ability can be found in every* community, 
and wr brli^vr that a mar In.- - rrciinr 


prove of value and a steadying influence in any 
Legislature. 

In all nomination, the actual representative value 
of the nominee should be the chief aim in selection, 
and his nomination should not merely be a matter 
of expediency, as has been the tendency hitherto 
owing to the need for additional Government support. 
Our recommendations, if accepted, wiU alter this 
state of affairs, and the pressure of necessity being 
removed (except, perhaps, in the Central Govern¬ 
ment) there should be so inducements for nominations 
to be made from any other considerations than the 
representative value of the nominee. This will be 
the better ensured if the power of nomination to 
both houses of the Provincial Legislature resides in 
the Governor acting on his own initiative. The 
difficulties in the way of this procedure should not 
prove serious with the assistance of a Permanent 
Patronage Secretary to the Governor. _ 

Although the legal powers of the Councils would 
not be altered, their political power will be im¬ 
mensely increased when the whole Government is 
made responsible to them. When the bureaucracy 
is no longer involved in trying to work the political 
machine, political feeling will no longer be roused 
against it, and Indian politics may he e xp e ct ed to 
take on the wholesome character of rivalry between 
Indian groups. For the first time members of the 
Provincial Councils will realist* that the responsibility 
for maintaining Government in office will rest upon 
themselves alone. Therefore, we recommend that 
with the grant of full responsibility to the Legislature 
the powers of certification of the Governor be 
abolished. There have been inevitable so long as he 
had a special responsibility to discharge to the 
Secretary of State, but once thr responsibility rests 
upon the Council we think he will be al»le to surrender 
the exceptional powers needed to enable him to 
discharge his responsibility. 

VI. Sfxonii Chambers. 

If this very radical reform is carried out. we 
ronsider it essential for a Second Chamber of a 
conservative character to be created to act as a check 
on the popular House. We do not feel confident to 
make any detailed suggestions as to the exact powers 
or composition of this Second Cham her, but wf 
recommend that its composition should be partly by- 
election with substantial p ro p e r ty-holding and other 
high qualifications somewhat on the lines defined 
for electors to the Council of State, and partly by 
the nomination of non-officials whose judgment, 
experience and social positions would makr them 
valuable members of the Legislature. 


VII. Representation in the Madras 
Legislature. 

The number of planting interests and individual 
planters represented bv our Association is steadily 
increasing. largely owing to the yearly extension of 
further areas being planted up with Tea. Hence the 
necessity for a continuation of our representation as 
a minority community in the Madras Council is. 
stronger now than ever before: and. with the 
possibility of the establishment of a Second Chamber, 
we feel that our just claim for re p r e se ntation in the 
Upper House as well should not he overlooked. 


' VIII. Public Services Commission. 


Although we are not in favour of the introduction 
of Pro\mcial Public Services Commissions, we do 
consider it necessary to relieve the Ministers of the 
onerous duty of being responsible for all appointments 
to and promotions in the Provincial Services. To 
meet this need we suggest that Provincial Committee* 
be formed to deal with the recruitment and all 


disciplinary action in the provinces, to which Com¬ 


mittee any aggrieved official may appeal. 


Only the 
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combined with that of the Permanent Patronage 
Secretary $o the Governor. 

The existing Public Service* Commission for all 
JadiM should continue to function as now, at any 
rate as regards recruitments for the Superior or 
Imperial Services. 

IX. Intervention by the Governor-General. 

While desirous of making recommendations of so 
liberal a character as to meet all legitimate Indian 
aspirations, we are not blind to the possibility of the 
new constitution being faced by deliberate opposition 
or obstruction on the part of some party or coalition 
in the Council We therefore consider that provision 
must be made to meet the danger of a breakdown of 
Government in any Province, and recommend that 
the Governor-General in-Council be given power to 
intervene in case of necessity and to suspend the 
constitution, so that the Governor may carry on a 
day to day administration on his own responsibility 
subject to the general supervision of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

X. The Governors. 

With the abolition of the Provincial Executive 
Councils, the appointment of suitable Governors 
becomes a matter for serious consideration. We 
certainly consider that members of the Indian Civil 
Service should be eligible, but we would be loath to 
name one class only for such appointgneats. We 
agree that some first-hand knowledge Jti a flairs is 
India is necessary for a Governor deprived of his 
official Executive. A man with exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions may be found in any walk of life, official or 
otherwise, and we would like to see any young 
Briton of birth and education, with a political bent, 
win his spurs in Indian Politics, and then, perhaps 
after some useful years of Parliamentary work, find 
himself a Governor. 

XI. The Central Government. 

We axe only prepared to favour the grant of 
Provincial autonomy on condition that the Govern¬ 
ment of India remains unaltered in composition and 
that its position Ms-d-rii the Legislative Assembly 
be strengthened. The Government of India is 
required to carry on the administration under diffi- 


XIII. Local Sri^-Govxrning Bodies. 

We recommend that the principles of nomination, 
set forth in Section V. above, bu extended in 
Municipalities and Local Boards, etc., and believe 
that this would lead to such bodies becoming good 
schools for administrative and executive work, 
instead of the political debating societies so many 
of them are at present, to the detriment of progress 
and improvement in local needs. The fact that the 
Government of Madras is now contemplating the 
aboli t ion of all Taluk Boards, and for District 
Boards to take over all the functions of the smaller 
bodies, proves that the latter have generally failed in 
administration and this, we contend, is mainly doe 
to their constitution not being truly r e pre s entative 
of hni ir nf pwpulnt ^ in rural areas. _ 

XIV, Statutory Safeguard Against 
Discriminatory Legislation. 

We are greatly concerned the tendency shown 
by the Government of India to introduce legi s la tio n 
discriminating against British producers established 
in India, For nearly a century planters in Southern 
India have been steadily bringing into cultivation 
large areas from undeveloped and unremunerative 
jungle, and in so doing have provided work and good _ 
wages to many thousands of the de p r es sed cleats 
in particular. The bulk of this has been achieved 
by the investment of British Capital, and by the 
industry and initiative of British pioneers. We ask 
for no special favours, but we do claim on grounds of 
justice and expediency that the Indian Legislatures 
shall not be in a position to discriminate against 
British planting ana com m er ci al interests so long as 
Britain does not in any way discriminate against 
India. Such provision is a familiar clause in com¬ 
mercial treaties betwee n two fully sovereign countries. 

We suggest that this safeguard should take the 
form of a clause inserted in the next Government of 
India Act which wilt be an integral part of the statute 
creating the Indian con stitution , snd which would 
compel the Courts to treat as ultrm virts any measure 
of a Legislature or local governing body which has 
the efleet of imposing discriminatory legislation or 
taxation. 

We believe that the next step towards making 
India a Federation of au ton omous Provinces and 


cuiben which we believe no other Government irt the States arovt neces s arily inrln d r a S upreme Conti to 


world is called upon to face, as it has to work through 
an Assembly in which it is in a permanent minority. 
We therefore consider it essential that the Govern¬ 
ment should control an absolute majority in the 
Central Legislature. 

• As a further safeguard, we consider that the 
Viceroy's Executive Council should be pre¬ 
dominantly British. We are of the opinion that the 
Commander-in-Chirf’s place on the Executive should 
be taken by a special Military Member, bot that 
he should remain as an extraordinary member of 
that Council as was the custom in former years. 
The Commander-In-Chief should have no seat in 
either the Legislative Assembly or the Council of 
State. 

XT I Indirect Election. 

Wr believe that the Legislative Assembly would be 
composed of more reasonable men and would be 
more truly representative of the country if they were 
elected hv the Provincial Legislatures rather than 
by primary- electors in the constituencies, and we 
consider that the election of provincial representatives 
to the Assembly should be made by the two Provincial 
Houses voting together. 


interpret that constitution, and to adjudicate upon 
the reciprocal rights and obligations of the Central 
with Provincial Governments and Indian States, and 
of the Provincial Governments and States inUr s». 
Thus the ultimate tribunal in India for in t erpret i ng 
this clause would be the Supreme Court, subject to 
an appeal lying as of right to H .M. the King in Council. 
This clause should extend to Acts passed by Central 
or Provincial Legislatures and to all bye-laws or 
regulations passed by Local Self-Governing bodies 
as well. 

XV. Federation of India. 

We are of the opinion that the social and political 
developments in India are tending to compel a 
federation of the whole of India including Indian 
States, and are convinced that it would be to the 
advantage of the whole country if some constitution 
could be agreed upon which would at least make 
geographical India into one Fiscal Union. Any 
constitution for British India which from its inception 
does not take into account and at least provide for 
the inclusion of the Indian States, must n occm ari ly 
prove a failure in the efiort to lay the foundation of 
a complete and stable Federation. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


22nd February, 1929 ( continued ) 

Deputation bom the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 


813. The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Id this 
deputation we have (1) Mr. R. Leathe r , O.B.E., 
Chairman, (Spokesman), (2) Mr. F. E. Jama, O.B.E., 
M.L.C., Planting Member, and (8) Mr. H. Waddington, 
Secretary. I have pnt into my bands a short state- 
ment in regard to your A ssociatio n giving {acta and 
figures forming the basis of your constitution. May 
I ask you whether the Association was founded as a 
result of the conference between the different 
Planteni' Associations held at Bangalore in 1889 ? 
— (Mr. Lescker) : That is so. 

818. As everybody has got the statement before 
them, i will ask you Whether there are any particular 
clause:* in it which you would like to emphasise ? 
—No. sir. * 

314 You think it speaks for itself ?—Yes. 

315. Are you appearing here as the result of any 
special resolution passed by your body ?—No. except 
that wc are appearing here to answer any questions 
put to us from our memorandum. 

. 31 fi You represent both the European and the 
Indian planters ?—We have a few Indians as 
member* 

817. 1 *ee*that other Indians hold 101,020 acres, 
but 1 am not sure whether they form part of vour 
Association ?—They are not included. 

3IK. You speak for the European planters 

practically ?— Yes. 

810. It is said that the European planters hold a 
total of 240,167 acres of tea. rubber or codec, that is 
74 per cent. Does that mean that they are all 
members of your Association ?—Yes. the)- are. 

820. You have also stated that: " areas cultivated 
'* by Indian proprietors include a very large pro- 
'* portion of small gardens the areas of which vary 
" between a few cents, and an acre or two ” Would 
you like to add anything to this statement ?—Wc 
have nothing to add. sir. 

821 Colonel Lane-Pox : At page 281 of your 
memorandum you have agreed to grant full pro¬ 
vincial autonomy to the province of Madras on 
certain conditions. - The first is that the position of 
the Government of India wj-i-rii the Legislative 
Assembly is strengthened. Have you any definite 
sugg es ti o ns to make how that is to be strengthened ? 
—I think that wr can only suggest that the executive 
should be strengthened at the expense of the legis¬ 
lature. But exactly how that camhe donr wr are 
not in a position to suggest in any detail We have 
no definite proposals to make as to how ii should be 
done. 

322. Then in the same paragraph you say in clause 
(l>) : " that the Central Government is given powers 
" of intervention m the event of a breakdown of 
” Government in any province." Again, have you 
any suggestions to make as to how that should be 
done assuming that the Governor is there ?—We 
thmk that the Governor should be given certain 
powers by the Central Government to enable him to 
overcome a deadlock and to cam- on the adminis¬ 
tration. 

828. You have no scheme by which he should do 
it ?—No. 

824. On page 232 you agree to the transfer of Law 
and Order with the exception of'the Special Police. 
What is your particular reason for that ?—The 
Special Police are practically regular troops to all 
intents and purposes. 1 think I am correct in saving 
that there is only one Special Police Force left m the 
Presidency and that is in Malabar, and the)- are 
primarily to look after the Moplahs and it would be 
extremely dangerous to remove them. 

828. The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Docs that 
include the Criminal Intelligence D epartm ent ? 
—No. We do not want to alter their p r esent p owe rs . 
(Mr. Jam as) : I do not think it was the intention 
of the Association when they drew up this memoran- 


considering the question of Police, they were not 
considering the question of the Criminal Intelligence 
Department at alL Their particular concern was 
about the Special Police in the Moplah part of the 
Presidency. But I think that if we were asked a 
definite question as to whether the Association 
would favour the handing over of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department, our answer would be in 
the negative. And as for the Special Police, they are 
police only in name; they are practically regular 
troops. 

326. Why sh ould the Special H a lits h s ma i nta i n e d 
in a district rather than for the province ?— (Mr. 
Lescher ) ; They do not do the usual police duties ; 
they are only maintained to prevent Moplah out¬ 
breaks. (A# t. James) '.* THe fear behind this re¬ 
commendation is possibly that the force as it exists 
at present is actually necessary for security and 
should not be cut down in any possible way, and 
therefore if they were to be handed over to the 
Provincial Government it might perhaps be reduced 
on political considerations. 

827. You are not confident that the Provincial 
Government will maintain the force ?— (Mr. James) : 
That is the fear m regard to this particular branch 
of the force. 

828. Lard Straikcona : At page 282 of your memor¬ 

andum you have explained why you do not 
recommend p ow er s of certification to rise Governor. 
And then you go on to say: "If this very radical 
*' reform is carried out, we consider it essential 
" for a Second Chamber • • ■ “ These two 

things taken together, I gather what you mean is. that 
the power o( certification goes provided there is really 
a satisfactory Second Chamber set up ?— (Mr. 
J^schrr) : Yes. 

32V. On the same page lower down you say on 
the question of Public Services Commission : 

Although'we are not in favour of the introduction 
of Provincial Public Services Commissions 
• • • " And then you go on to say that you 

favour the formation of provincial committees to 
deal with recruitment and all disciplinary action 
in the provinces.- 1 do not see what difference 
there is 3 —Expense chiefly. 

380. On page 233 you deal with the question of 
statutory safeguards against discriminator)* legis¬ 
lation. Have you anything further to say about 
that ?■—We have not. 

331. Sir A. P. Palm . In regard to indirect 
election to the Legislative Assembly you say at 
page 5. paragraph XII: " We believe that the 

" Legislative Assembly would be composed of more 
“ reasonable men and would be more truly represen - 
" tative of the country if they were elected by the 
" Provincial Legislatures rather than by primary* 

' electors m the constituencies, and wr consider that 
" the election of provincial representatives to the 
“ Assembly should be made by the two Provincial 
" Houses voting together." Would that strengthen 
the Central Legislature instead of having direct 
election ?—We think it would. 

832. But supposing in the Provincial Legislature 
the)* have got a definite section of a pa^ty ; then 
naturally men of that party will be elected to the 
Central Legislature, and that will not strengthen the 
Central Legislature at all ? — (Mr. James) : 1 thmk 
the view of the Association was that probably by 
the method of indirect election the Assembly would 
be more rep rese ntative of the provinces than it is 
now, and the question of strengthening the Central 
Government is another question altogether. 

SSI. But do you not think it would be more 
reprauentatnfe if there is direct election ? The 
present constituencies are very unwieldy, and 
supposing you reduce the sire of these electorates for 
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bettor representatives of the agricultural classes to 
the Legislative Assembly than the system proposed, 
namely, election through legislative councils ?—That 
is an alternative I should think. The members of 
our Association did not, however, consider the 
question. 

834. Colonel Lane-Fox : Sir A. P. Patro, how 
many representatives do you consider would be 
required for the Legislative Asscmhly ? 

5ir ,-f. P. Palm: I have suggested in the 
Memorandum of the Ganjam District People's 
Association that I do not want to make the whole 
tiling unwicldly 1 have suggested that in order to 
strengthen the legislative Assembly and to have 
letter form of representation of the r eal agr icultural 
classes of ]»eoplc, there should be a revised system 
of election, and 1 liavr also suggested that some 
porlion of it may be represented by the Legislative 
Councils The other should be by direct election. 

I do not want to strengthen the Legislative Assembly 
very much, or make it more than double of what it 
is. If we have got, say, 200 or 250 members in the 
Legislative Assembly sent up in accordance with the 
population of the provinces, then Madras, or Bombay 
or Bengal will get according to their population a 
larger number of seats. Then we elect a portion 
through the Legislative Councils It may be that 
the party in power in a legislative Council may be 
the moderate party and they will lie able to send in 
rrpresentAjives who will be able tn strengthen the 
hands of the Central Government in the Assembly. 
And again, if wc have got a better elans of represen¬ 
tatives than wc have now. that will also go to 
strengthen the hands of the Central Government. 
That is why I havr proposed that there should be 
both direct and indirect election by reforming the 
electorates for the Assembly I agree with this 
Memorandum that it is very necessary that the 
Central Legislature should be reformed and 
strengthened How best it could be strengthened 
ts a matter which we have been considering. I have 
given my own views in my Memorandum and we 
have to work out the details, namely, under the 
present system we are all agreed that the represen¬ 
tatives from thts pmvinrc at least have not been 
reallv representing the interest of the people. There is 
absohileH no connection between what they are 
doing there and what the peoplr think about it here. 
So. while you have suggested that thrre should be 
representation through the Legislative Council in 
order to get a better class of representatives who will 
be in touch with the people, do you not think that 
there should be direct election also to the Assembly ' 

The M if«rs5 (A/r James'- The Association is 
prepared to support any other method which is 
equally efficacious 

335 . Mr 5*i a Kai : At page 233. about discnmsn- 
atorv legislation, \yniild you. for instance consider any 
legislation aftecting the lot of your labouring class 
discriminatory ?—(A/*. Lesther j Not necessarily 

336. Mr Thomas : Mav l know if there is anv 


Association among the Indian planters corresponding 
to your* ?—(Mr. Leaker) No. not I know of. 

837. May I know if the interests of the Indian 
planters are identical with youn or is there any 
room for conflict between their interests and your 
interests ?—They are identical. 

888. With reference to this question of discrimina¬ 
tory legislation, yon know that under the Instrument 
of Instructions to the Provincial Governors there is 
a clause which enjoins on-them the duty of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of all communities and sections 
of the people. Do you think that is a sufficient 
safeguard for you ?—No. I do not. 

339 Do you realise that the constitution of a 
Second Chamber might lead to conflicts and frictions 
~Tietwren the twt* Chambers ?—That is quite likely. 

340. You know that in the history of England 
there have l*-en periods in which serious crises were 
apprehended consequent on friction and difference 
of opinion l*<-tween the House of Commons and the 
Hrm*e of Lords } —Yes. 

341. And it is on account of the good .sense of 
Englishmen and the spirit of compromise that tragic 
conflicts were avoided ?—Yes. 

342. Lord Burnham \Jrtm the Chair) : In your 
Memorandum in regard to the Governor's power* of 
certification, you wish them wholly lo he abolished. 
He has got different powers with regard to expenditure 
and legislation ?—We have recommended that nn 
condition there is a Second Chamber; 

343 In the Second Chamber you should have 
equal powers in regard to the money 1 Bills : otherwise 
that would not cover the Governor's prerogative ' 
—We do contemplate that. 

344 In case of emergency, say. at the time of 
a crisis in this province, do you wish the Governor 
to be deprived of his power of suspending the 
constitution ?—We suggest that the Governor- 
General in Council may be given that power. 

345. " So that the Governor may carry on a day- 
" to-day administration on his own responsibility 
" subject to the general supervision of the Govrraor- 

General in Council " * You wish to transfer to 
the Governor-General the powers the Governor has 
now in that respect ?—That is so. 

34fl That, of course, militates against what is. 
called autonomy ?—To that extent it docs. 

347 You say. lower down, that you wish to see 
the Viceroys Executive Council predominantly 
British Will you tell me exactly what you mean 
by that '—In the proportion it is at present, four 
Euro]>eans and three Indians. 

348. I understand that you consider it essential 
that the Government should rontrol nn al>w*lute 
majority in the Central Legislature Yes. 

349. And you have no fear for the future of this 
province under the scheme which you have set out ? 
—No. 

350. Is there anvthmp else which you would like 
to say -—We h.i\r nothtng more to add. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Mmdras Presidency Oriya Association, 
Berhampm (Ganjam). 


Sir. 

I have the honour to forward the Memorandum of 
Evidence hereto annexed, submitted by the Madras 
Presidency Oriya Association for favourable con¬ 
sideration of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

2. In doing so, pursuant to the instructions 
issued, I have the honour to state that the Madias 
Presidency Oriya Association is the only institution 
of its kind among the Oriy&s of the Madras Presidency 
—its creed being the promotion of the welfare of the 
Oriya community by strictly peaceful and consti¬ 
tutional means Both by reason of the largeness of 
the area which it is intended to serve and the yaricd 
nature of the activities which it aims at, it is also 
the biggest socio-political organization of the Oriya* 
now extant in Southern India Jt has now on its 
rolls about one thousand Oriyas repr e se nt i n g alt 
classes and ranks who have Applied for its member¬ 
ship and signed-its creed, ami it is gaining ground 
rapidly especially amoAg the people living in rural 
areas. The Association, has also keenly interested 
itself in the question of constitutional Reforms for 
India and—1 may be permitted to mention—had the 
privitegr of being among the first to extend its 
greetings to the Indian Statutory Commission. It 
will be also within your easy recollection that the 
Association had the honour of receiving the dis¬ 
tinguished 1’resident and the other members of the 
Commission at the railway station at Bcrhampore 
on 22nd February last on their way from Calcutta 
to Guntur. 

8 I beg to add that owing 'to shortness of time 
and the delay that occurred in obtaining certain 
in formation and data, the Association could not 
incorporate in the Memorandum its considered 
opinion in regard to such vital questions- as the 
functioning of thr Ia»cal Self-Governing bodies.-the 
growth of Education. Social ITognrss. the Services 
and thr idea of Federation as applied to India. 
The Association, however, is applying itself to a 
consideration of these problems, and. ere long, will 
hr in a position to formulate its views in regard to 
them. The Association will feel obliged if an oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded to it to tender oral evidence in 
respect of thr above questions as also in support of 
the several points raised in its Memorandum. ^Thc 
Association has elected the undersigned for the 
purpose, and any communication sent in that behalf 
may be addressed to Bhuvaneswar Ruth. B.A., B.L. 
Secretary. The Madras I’residency Oriya Association 
BcThamporr (Ganjam Pt ). if m 

4 Any other communications which may be 
desired to be sent may also kindly be forwarded to 
the above address 

I have the honour to be. Sir. 

Your most obedient servant. 
berhampui. JM>~5-IS26. B S. Rl'TH 


The Goal. 

1. The goal enunciated in the Announcement of 
August 20, 1917. and subsequently embodied in the 
Preamble to the Government of India Act, is the 
only goal that can he aimed at for India's political 
advance, having regard to the past history of the 
•ountry and the present day position of its peoples. 
The otbo two radically different ideals which have 
been proposed in regard to India's future polity, 
namely, a benevolent autocracy on the one hand, 
and complete sell-government with power to break 
away from the Empire on the other, are equally 
impracticable, and are frapght with calamitous 
consequences to India's political fntaa The is- 
actionary view which prescribes for India an absolute 
system of government is based on the argument that 
democrarv is inherently* unsuitable to a country like 


divisions of community and caste. This theory is 
given the lie direct alike by India's history and actual 
present-day experience. Democratic ideas and forms 
of government had attained high degrees of perfection 
even in India's ancient past, and the abilities and 
aptitude exhibited by the people of India in carrying 
on the popular system of Government—so far as 
has been established under the Reforms—has-won 
admiration and praise from thr most competent 
quarters. Moreover, especially since the World 
War. there has come over India a tremendous desire 
for democratic government, and to ignore altogether 

to the peaceful administration of the country and 
the contentment of the people. The proposal to 
frame India's constitution as a full-fledged Self- 
governing Dominion with the constituent power 
secured to the people in a Declaration of Rights 
so that they might sever the Imperial connection 
any day they might choose, is even far more dangerous. 
The argument that has been advanced in support of 
this extreme claim is the old sentimental sophistry, 
namely, that absolute independence is the natural 
condition of every people and that thr effects of 
dependence, whether perceptible or not, arc injurious 
to its ultimate interests, the fallacies of which 
reasoning have been long exposed. But the ideal 
of independence which is urged to be held in view 
in framing India's polity is not sought to be rejected 
-on the ground of the fallacious logic on which it is 
based, but because of the dire disasters which would 
be rrr stoTV for the co un tr y if it were to be adopted. 
India is a conglomeration of different nationalities 
with conflicting interests and aspirations which are 
now held together only because of the existence of 
the superior British Power which rigorously holds 
them under common sway and obedience, and which 
jealously guards and guarantees to each denomination 
and Bcction its respective nghts. The moment that 
super-imposed restriction is removed. India is sure 
to split up into petty principalities and tribal states 
levying war on one another, as was the state of the 
country on the eve of the British conquest. What 
is more portentous an evil, is the prospect of a fresh 
foreign domination of an intolerable type to which 
India may find-herself subjected, if the rigour .of the 
Imperial tie is relaxed as demanded by the radical 
idealists. The presence of seven hundred Native 
States scattered all over the country, the deep 
differences of ideals and aspirations that now diride 
the Hindus and Mussulmans, the existence of a long 
corridor of Mussulman State*; overlooking across 
the Frontier with p&n-lslamic ambitions, the 
onslaught of thr Bolshevik menace that is becoming 
so increasingly irresistible, the Yellow Peril which 
has always remained a source of anxiety to India's 
peace, are all dormant dangers that will bflnst forth 
any day and rob India of her honour and prosperity 
and place her under the thraldom of the foreign 
invader the moment the protecting arm of Britain 
is withdrawn. Responsible Government and British 
connection accordingly appear to be like two wheels 
to the coach of India's political progress, and the 
one is essential to the proper functioning ofthe other. 
This essential connection between the two must be 
firmly seized in mind, and even’ fresh provision made, 
and even- amendment effected, in the existing 
constitution must be in strict relation to the goal in 
view. The powers and privileges enjoyed *by the 
Self-Governing Dominions should be fully ensured 
to India, but if Dominion status has come to connote 
the liberty to pack out of the Empire component 
commonwealth at its sweet xfill and pleasure, such 
a mischievous possibility should be expressly pre¬ 
cluded from the y i ov i i ions of India’s future consti¬ 
tution. I nstead ** Swaraj within the Empire " should 
be specifically postulated in the preamble to the 
Government of India Art which will set at n.«t 
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ouf hand, and nudue alarm and anxiety felt on the 
Other, and pave the way lor The sure and steady 
march of political progress. 

A Few More Successive Stages. 

2 . If full Responsible Government within the 
British Empire is the ideal of India's political 
endeavour, its progressive realisation is the condition 
of its success. The task is so difficult of achievement 
and the consequences of any false step so disastrous 
that if success is to be permanent, the goal cannot 
be readied hv one or two strides at a stretch, as has 
tjeen often sought to be effected. The immense 
masses of three hundred and twenty millions of 
India's peoples are extremely poor who do not get 
even or*- s«p»afe meal a day-ami a sufficie nt piece of 
cloth to iover their nakedness. They an scattered 
over five lakhs ol villages and Hamlet* separated 
from one another by distances. - thick winds and 
jungles and unbridged waterway*. Being mostly 
agricultural in occupation they remain tied to the 
land all round the year, and have little leisure or 
opportunity to think of anything except the opera¬ 
tions of their industry and their jictty domestic 
concerns. About nmety per cent, of them are again 
illiterate and the vast bulk have no means of knowing 
anything aliout what is hapjeuing abroad. They 
are divided and subdivided into a veritable million 
of communities and castes, there 1 icing among them 
cleavages crosswise again of race, language and 
religion. They arc extremely conservative and 
most of them {Kisses* jiecuharly crude customs and 
manners. They have bren accustomed to look up 
to the Government as the Mabab and generally 
accrpt with unquestioning obedience all adminis¬ 
trative measures alike—whether good, bad or in* 
different Though during the Hindu period of their 
history. Hit* jieopU* enjoyed democratic forms of 
tiovenimmt. seven centuries of Mussulman autocracy 
has brought aUiut wholly different ideas and associ¬ 
ations m their minds .uid they have now come to 
regard the Government as something external to 
themselves. who*r interests are opposed to theirs 
The rcturmed mechanism of the Government has liven 
to the vast bulk of them an unmeaning mystery and 
the vote and the ballot-box an unheard-of innova¬ 
tion These ten years have bren all too little to 
impr ess on the people the significance of the vote 
and >t' ultimate relation to their own wants and 
requirements thAing to the novelty of the experi¬ 
ment and want of exjwrimce on the part of the 
people, elections arc now lieing conducted amidst 
extremely crude conditions so much so that a deal is 
detracted from the seriousness of the business. The 
sacrcdness of the franchise is not at all realised and 
the trust is openly encroached upon. Government 
officials, landlords, moneylenders, village and caste 
he,ids and even religious preceptors and preachers, 
in spite of election law. all ex{>ect that those who 
arc sutxirdmate to them or in any way under their 
authority or influence, owe it to them, as a matter of 
courtesy. to exercise their franchise in favour of 
terxrns of their nominee. The voters thcmselve- 
rrga: : lb:- a- Ti.*;:.ir.g out of the way. and yield 
iriph.Tt-v to ti... ; re— .;re of their respective superior* 
lin-v do not > ..r* w nether they have to cast their 
v( ii tor \ o* Y « r w nether the man for whom they 
vote sucLtt-iiei: at ah. .o> often they leave precious 
little ler.-oiu. knowledge and dealmgs with them. 

'I hey -ire rtiuctar.tiv driven to the polling booth— 
otten fed and entertained on the way—and since 
most of tliLMi: cannot read or write, or even if they are 
capable ox that feat, t-innot mark the vote correctly 
—thev are made u» blurt out the name which had 
twen insistently m*t;lled into them so that the 
polling officer marks J/.r them on the ballot paper. 
Sometime* where superior influence does not come 
into play, voting is done as per factions, villages or 
mostly castes. If the ;wople of one faction voted in 
favour of one particular candidate, those belonging 
• **••• ••• 1 . -i mvanablv vote for his rival. 


between the candidate*. The merits of the re¬ 
spective candidates and the policies and principles, 
if any, which they represent come in nowhere in this 
operation. The candidates, who are generally men 
with English education, are not much above the 
game either. They stand for no particular set of 
principles or policy and Larry on no propaganda. 
They hold no meetings, deliver no lectures, distribute 
no pamphlets, or make no addresses to the electorates 
through the presa. They just tap the sources of 
influence, and the flow of vote* becomes easy. The 
parties m the legislatures are also formed not on 
political principles, but on primitive distinction* uf 
caste, community or religion. Tliev have no organ¬ 
isations to speak of, and there .ire few rules of 
discipline obtaining among them lot u^r regulation 
of conduct on the part of their members Crossing 
the floor is one of the commonest of occurrences 
and admittance into a party is no difficult affair at 
all Moreover, there u no such thing yet obtaining 
as a common political understanding among the 
{Ktrties in the country which constitute* the sheet 
anchor of Parliamentary Government. There is 
olwerved no connection between the member and 
the constituency after the election is once over. 
Neither the members ever wsite to or otherwise 
ascertain the wishes of the electorate on any of the 
burning questions oi Die day, nor does the con¬ 
stituency care to keep the member informed about 
its particular requirements and views. Inasmuch 
as the vast bulk ol the voters are illiterate and 
ignorant, they are not in a position to know anything 
ol the activities of their representatives in the 
legislatures. Election pledges—if they are ever 
made—are violated even the day after the poll is 
over, either because the member considers a change 
m the programme and jiolicy necessary in his own 
individual interests, or out of deference to the 
command of any external political body—in cither 
case without any reference to the constituency by 
which the member has lieen returned The dismal 
state of conditions which these fact* disclose and 
which is due largely to the poverty, paucity of 
education and want of previous training m demo¬ 
cratic ways of conducting government on the part of 
the people cannot be improved all in a day. and the 
spread of education and political cxfxrrience among 
the people and their economic upliftment are 
proce s ses which require tim e and patient endeavour 
for accomplishment. Control from the above cannot, 
however, be relaxed until and unless there is the 
agency from below ready and 6t to take charge of it. 
and this, as things are situate, means that progress 
towards lull responsible government within the 
Empire, though sure, must necessarily t* in a few 
more successive stages. 


Thi. Present Position 


ft The present constitutional position in India is 
very largely what was brought into being in the year 
1921. No great advance has been made since then, 
and no mi|H>rtant stage of development reached 
winch call* lor lurrii'-r Ket-irmx of a radical character 
in the direction «•! rvq-onsiiniitv. fne o;-* r.ite-n 
of the Reforms A-1 of 1919 was inaugurated un>l»r 
the most unfavourable of auspices. I'wing to tile 
universal feelings of exoneration ami resentment 
caused by the unf. rtunate luqq-cmngs in the Punjab, 
and the ignominious way m which the atrocious 
conduct of certain officials had been whitewashed, 
the Reforms—which in .» more norma! state uf 
things would have t>een hailed a* a great con- 
concession—had lai!t*d actually to satisfy Indian 
Nationalist opinion The Indian National Congress, 
which was then lar n.«»re representative ol the 
country than it is at present--though, even by then, 
the gTeat Liberal-, as a body, had seceded from its 
fold—had declared them at Amritsar, in lkl9, as 
" inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing, 
but had pledged itself to work them for what they 
were wurth. Subsequent events, however, upset 
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ksboo of the Congress in Calcutta in September, 
1990, the Non-Co-operation Resolution of Mr. 
fUmihi was adopted which placed the Reforms under 
a ban. In the elections held for the Reformed 
Legislative Councils towards the end of the year, 
the Non-co-operators did not offer themsel ves as 
candidates, though they could not prevent the vast 
bulk of the voters from r participating m the poU. 
The Liberals were the only organised political party 
who came returned to the legislatures and had to 
pilot the Reforms single-handed against heavy odds 
of popular opp r ob rium and ridicule. The Non- 
co-operation policy of the Congress politicians had 
placed a premium on communal politics and its 
unhealthy manifestation s and effects operated as 
heavy handicaps forTheXiberal Party in thecountry 
in the working of the Reforms in the spirit iu which 
they had been intended. Financial disabilities also 
rendered the pace pi progress necessar ily slow. 
India had not yet recouped from the effects of the 
financial strain to which she had been subjected, in 
common with the other countries, during the war. 
The Me*too award enjoining* on the province* to 
contribute to the Central Government a certain 
quota of their revenues in the shape of fixed sums 
was a new arrangement to which most Provincial 
Governments could not easily adjust, partly owing 
to' inexperience and partly due to the incr ea s e d 
expenditure whki^ the upkeep of the new m ac h i n ery 
necessarily entailed. There were hardly any funds 
to speak of forthcoming, in the circumstances, which 
could be released for developing the nation-building 
departments transferred to the charge of the Minister*. 
Further, the period between 1921 and 1928 witnessed 
the height of the Non-co-operation agitation when a 
general spirit of lawlessness pervaded the country 
and deliberate defiance of the legally constituted 
authority was the order of the day. This unprece¬ 
dented political upheaval in the country necessitated 
all the resources and energy of the several Govern - 
mentx— both Central' and Provincial—in order to 
discharge their primary obligations—namely tht 
maintenance'of law and the preservation of order. 
Very little attention, indeeif, could be spared to be 
devoted to the political p r og ress of the people amidst 
these pre-occupations. The second term of the 
decade which began with the year I M3, was not 
destined to be much more fruitful in gaining political 
education and experience on the part of the people. 
One gratifying feature of the period was that the 
Swarajists—abandoning the policy of nihilism came 
into the legislatures in large numbers. Rut this 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that the Liberals had been completely routed 
at the po!l$ owing to the villifyinp propaganda which 
had been systematically carried .on against them by 
their opponents on account of their acceptance of 
office and entry into the councils during the Non- 
co-operation Movement The Swarajiste, moreover, 
came with the policy of offering oppoRtion to the 
Government from within the Councils, and wrecking 
the administrative machinery—if possible, by creating 
constitutional difficulties and deadlocks. It was 
hardly to be expected that any political education 
could be achieved under the circumstances. What 
little chance there might have been for co-oprTative 
endeavour in this direction was utterly blasted by 
the recrudescence of Hindu-Muhammadan squabbles 
which broke out all over Northern India dining the' 
period in thick succ e ss ion, and engendered much 
su s pi c ion and ill-feeling be twe en Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans generally. In Southern India, where Kind a - 
Moslem frictions were, as is generally the case, few 
and far between, d isint egr a tion of national effort was 
effected by the com m u na l rivalries betw een Brahmins 
and Non-Brahmin* The third term of the Reformed 
regime which is now progressing, began in W7, bat 
it has been fufly pre-occnpaed with rfunnsiiwis about 
the St a t uto ry Commotion—though it has tn be 
stated with satisfaction that a certain amount of 


possibilities, however, lie unexplored within the 
scope of the Montagu-Chelmsford changes introduced 
into the Coostitotion which, if property utilised, 
would have helped forward India a great distance 
: on the road to responsible government. Ideas and 
practices of respo ns ible government would have been 
widely and intensely diffused among the people and 
heap* of constitutional precedents piled up which 
would have justified the demand for a large 
stride of progress in the direction of responsibility. 
As it is, in point of political education and experience'. 
India is not much farther than from where she 
started seven yean ago when the Reform* wer; 
inaugurated. 

-Changes is Immediate Future. 

4 It has been widely asserted that the conditions 
of co-operation and the growth of the sense of 
responsibility on the part of the people which are 
contemplated in the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act, have been completely fulfilled, and that 
the time is fully arrived when the final steps in the 
pr o c ess of progressive realisation should be taken 
and that India should be granted at once the full 
self-governing status enjoyed by the other Dominions 
in the Empire. It has been very c ompetently 
signed with s certain degree of subtleness, in this 
connection, " that the expression ‘ successive stages ’ 
as used in the second clause of-the Pr eamb le, cannot 
possibly exclude the stages of arrogrems already 
achieved by India up to the moment when the Act 
of 1910 was passed, and it would be wholly un¬ 
warranted to hold, that for purposes of the realisation 
of Responsible Government, the first stage must be 
deemed to have commenced with the passing of the 
Act of 1919." Whether the clause in question is 
.legally capable of bearing this construction that is 
sought to be put upon it or not, it certainly seems a 
little too much to hold that that was what the 
Parliament had in muid when it laid it down the 
condition of progress therein embodied, and what 
is even of greater moment, that the stern political fact 
about India is that she is not yet in such a position 
as to render it safe to grant her full Responsible 
Government in the next instalment. There are 
among India's politicians men who would compare 
favourably with the very best in any country in the 
world, but the vast bulk of India‘RTnrtlions.Otf Whom 
after all, the success or failure of democratic govern¬ 
ment must depend, are yet so ill-eqnipped for the 
task; that the day when India will have to be asked 
to take charge of her affair* entirely has to be put of! a 
little yet The analogy which is often instituted 
between the state of England when the Firxt Reform 
Bill was passed and India's present day condition 
is false and misleading. Though in point of per¬ 
centage of education the condition of the Indian 
people might compare favourably with the state of 
people in England in 1 M2. England had by then. 
long centuries of Parliamentary Government behind 
which is wholly lacking in the case of India The 
next immediate step in India's constitutional progress 
accordingly cannot consist in the establishment of 
the full responsible government in the country. 
Reform should proceed rather in the direction of 
relaxing control over certain departments of state 
activity in the centre and over further others in the 
Provinces in removing the defects from the existing 
machinery as disclosed in its practical working in the 
past, and what is even of more immediate importance 
in remedying certain long-felt grievance* mostly of 
an administrative character. With the necessary 
changes and improvement* effected, the exi st in g 
system will have to be further worked out, it* poati- 
bilines fully explored, and the danger* that might he 
ahead clearly discerned before the last forward move 
fa undertaken. 

Rx-Distxibction of Provinces on Linguistic 
Basis. 
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provinces on linguistic basis. The nine major 
Provincial Governments. and the six minor Admin¬ 
istrations into which British India—apart from 
British Burma- is at present divided, are in the nature 
of historical aco tents, arising out of the exigencies 
of conquest and annexation rather than territorial 
divisions devised m pursuance of any plan or 
principle The country came under British 
suzer.umtv piecemeal. and as each bit was acquired, 
tl was tacked on to the adjacent tract which had 
already been under occupation and continued to be 
administered as a part and parcel of the old area -by 
the existing Provincial Government. The sole idea 
which guided the administrators at that time was 
th at t he cou ntry was secured firmly under British 
supremacy and that the people settled down to 
peaceful avocations and pursuits admitting of the 
establishment of ordinary civil government The 
grouping of the people into separate provincial 
governments in accordance with their linguistic and 
ethnological requirements was not part. of the 
administrative policy. The same state of things has 
been allowed to continue down to this day with a 
few modifications here and there undertaken with a 
view to meet the exigencies of the moment. The 
lapse of time, however, has disclosed to view defects 
inherent in the present territorial arrangement It 
has lieen found that the promiscuous herding 
together of peoples of different linguistic and racial 
denominations has resulted in innumerable adminis¬ 
trative difficulties, and has hampered the healthy 
growth and progress of the people themselves by 
stifling the expression of the genius peculiar to each 
race and the development of its distinctive culture 
and civilisation. Moreover, the system has given 
rise to unhealtliv racial rivalries and animosities 
among the several communities making up thr 
jHipulation in each provincial area, the effect of 
which has lieen ultimately injurious to the interests 
of the ltody politic. The need for the re-organisation 
of tlie province n as per one or the other of the recog¬ 
nised scientific principles has lieen accordingly felt 
and that principle, it is now universally agreed, 
should be the principle of language. The Indian 
National Congress has formally set the seal of its 
approval on this principle and its work is now 
organised on the basis of linguistic provincial units. 
The I'lh'-r political parties-in the country also have 
.u; i th»- if .gui^tK principle as being at once 
- it r - * i n > .md tie.il-ie, anil the desire to redistn- 
: to*- pn-\ U-. *•- i*r. linguistic basis is one of the 

tr-.A i;•! ink- ■ which all Indian j*olitirian« 
s: *Ti * r-’ited ?'••• * resent day. As regards the 
■ ! li'.r, whet:;-- t:;: linguistic principle should be 
tii*- an: 1 »-\. :v«- -I-termininc iactor m carving 

<-ir jt.". in- arc: ‘ •■■r the future, there does not 
r\;st :inwe\*T m:*;: .»:"inlute unanimity of opinion 
f'r. a univrr-.i! an-': ev -n-handed application of the 
irrn ipic. th«-r» w.V s-.nng into existence nineteen 
;.-lrr.:r:strat: m four more than the present 

mm:her '11.*--- wuM be tiie administrations of 
[I HengaV including the Hindi-speaking 

a-e.i th«- 1 iYovmces;, f3) t' J’.. 14; The 

1‘nnuh. ’» \«.rth West Frontier Province. (fir 
British Ikilu'diistan .7 ■ Ajmere-Merwara. (K Delhi. 
i‘H \--am . in »)ri--;« (11' Andhra. (12l Madras 
■i->!::pr:*mc tin 1 ;‘-spcukinp Districts of the 
prefint fresidcnev . I.*!j Karnataka (consisting of 

North Caner.i Piste: 1 ".- of Madras and South Canera 
District of Ik-n:hay.. (14' Kerala (Malahart. (15) 
Courg: (IU 1 Andaman' and Nicobars, (17) Bombay 
'consisting of the M.irati-speaking tracts of Berar. 
Central iTnvmces and Bombay). (18) Gujerat and 
£1V) Sindh. '.Jf these the immediate creation of the 
administrations of C^rissa, Andhra and Karnataka, 
has now been agreed to on all hands, and definite 
schemes have t*en formulated in furtherance of 
the proposal. The application of the principle m 
the case of Maiayalees. Marathi-speaking people of 
KQmK.iv. Berar .in.! Central IYovmces and the 


as is kno wn ^—yet been evolved in detail. The case 
of Sindh, however, has been the bone of contention 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem 
League. The peculiar position of the people of 
Sindh had always elicited general public approval 
for their claim for a separate province. But the 
recrudescence of Hindu-Moslem dissensions in recent 
years and the Moslem demand for introduction of 
Reforms into the North West Frontier lYovmce. 
and British Baluchistan simultaneously with the 
constitution of Sindh into a separate administrative . 
unit as a condition precedent to the abolition of 
their separate electorates, has brought aliout a 
revulsion m Hindu opinion, and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha has now definitely set its face against the 
proposal for se parati n g Smdh from B om ba y , _ The 
Mahasabha regards the creation of tbieenew full-fledged 
self-governing Motlepi provinces adjacent to India's 
Frontier, in addition to the two Moslem predomin¬ 
ated provinces already existing, namely. The Punjab, 
and Bengal, as practically tantamount to surrendering 
India to Moslem supremacy and agreeing to the 
eternal subordination of the Hindus. The practical 
possibilities arising under the circumstances would 
accordingly appear to be that Orissa. Andhra and 
Karnataka should at once be created into three ^ 
independent provinces. The claims of Malays lee*. 
Gujeratis and the Marathi-speaking population now 
scattered over Berar. Central Provinces and Bombay 
should also be investigated and. if possible, separate* 
provinces for them also should be established simul¬ 
taneously with the creation of Onssa, Andhra and 
Karnataka provinces. The Hindi-speaking area 
of Central Provinces should be amalgamated with 
Bihar which, divested of its present alliance with 
Orissa, should be an independent provincial unit 
by itself So far as Sindh is concerned, it should 
be constituted into a sub-province under Bombay 
so as to assuage Hindu opposition in the matter. 

If Provincial Ciovemments are not to continue as 
thr peculiar concern of nobody—which, indeed, they 
are at present—and. if an adequate sense of respon- 
sibihtv for the proper propelling and preservation of 
the state mechanism is to be developed among the 
people on whom fresh opportunities and power will 
be conferred increasingly m future, it is of the utmost 
importance that the re-grouping of the peoples, as 
above indicated, ^ould be effected before fresh 
constitutional changes are undertaken in other 
directions 

The Special Case of the Okiyas. 
f». In connection with the question of the forma¬ 
tion of linguistic provinces, the case of the Onyas 
anses for sjwcial consideration. No other people in 
the whole of India have been subjected to such 
acute suffering, and m no other case, such complete 
rout of national prosperity has resulted, owing to 
the pohev of indiscriminate rnfoldment of the 
peoples as has occurred in the unfortunate instance 
of the Onyas. If only a cursory comparison is 
instituted between the state of the people in the 
past before they were brought under Bntish Rule 
"and their present day condition, the truth of this 
assertion will be thrown into relief. The Onyas are 
an ancient Aryan community and the record of their 
achievements-^—alike m arts of peace and of war— 
has been one of the richest in the annals of India 
Beginning from a tiny strip of temtory m the region 
north of the Chillta Lake they had. by their military 
strength and prowess, established at one time an 
empire extending from the Ganges m the north to 
the Godavary in thr south In the domain of 
architecture, which was thr art that made particular 
appeal to their genius, their achievements as testified 
to by the temples of J a Carr, alb and Bhuvaneswar 
and the magnificent rums at Konark near Puri, have 
been the wonder of all the world The Oriy*& 
one of the richest people of India and arts and 
industries freely flourished among them. On account 
«' tVw ad van tape a coas< which 
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imt commercial connections extending far and wide 
nrr ffl M tbe teas and, besides raw minerals and agri¬ 
cultural produce, used to export abroad, every year, 
richly embroidered fine fabrics both of silk and 
cotton and highly ornamented silver and other 
metallic wares on quite a large scale. The agri¬ 
cultural prosperity of tbe country had been such 
that one of its districts—Gan jam—had been 
named *' Granary of the North “ by Dutch merchants 
who frequented its coasts in connection with com¬ 
merce. The economic prosperity of the Oriya 
people found reflection in the affluence of its Ruling 
Princes, who, according to the historian. “ derived 
such large revenues as to be able, besides meeting 

maintain a peasant militia of 300,000 men. and a 
regular army of 50,000 foot, 10,000 horse and 2,500 
elephants. Thirty or forty thousand pounds, it 
would seem, were not considered by these monarchs 
an extravagant allowance for an ordinary temple, 
and it is stated of one monarch that his own individual 
actummuLations amounted to £1,206.750-, out of 
which be set apart £4O6.250f- for the holy edifice 
Of Jagannath at Puri. In point of the spread of educa¬ 
tion and knowledge. Orissa had been one of the 
recognised shrines of Sanskrit culture, and the 
ancient vernacular literature of the country reveals 
the high degree of perfection and prosperity to which 
it had once attained. In the department of religion. 
Orissa had attained unexampled spiritual eminence, 
and Pori—where its Ixird Jagannath is enshrined— 
has always remained the religious capital of Hindu 
India. Such a nation finds itself now sunk m the 
veritable bottoms of death and dilapidation. They 
are the poorest of peoples, famine and pestilence 
are chronic among them, and they are in so illiterate 
and ignurant a condition Uiat they have been officially 
recognised as a backward community " in some 
provinces of British India. It is not for a moment 
pretended that Orissa was in the ideal state of 
prosperity as indicated above by the time it came 
under the British Rule. But although the power of 
its Princes had greatly fallen, that tbe economic con¬ 
dition of the people and their general civilisation and 
culture had not far gone down is found to be borne 
out by its history. Indeed the process of decline 
through which the people have passed under the 
present system of administration is perceptible 
fairly distinctly. Onssa came under British sway 
long after most other provinces had been acquired, 
and the country was conquered piecemeal. In 
pursuance of' the polity adverted to already, her 
territory was parcelled out among different Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, everywhere forming a tiny 
tithe of the total area. This disadvantage combined 
with the circumstance that the Onyas were in the 
nature of things absolutely behindhand m the 
matter of English education, relegated them alto¬ 
gether to the background, and imposed upon them 
a sort of subordinate supremacy on the paij of the 
predominant people of each province. These *' inter¬ 
mediary rulers” with* a view to perpetuate their 
position, kept the Onya tracts in an undeveloped 
and backward condition and sufficient facilities were 
not provided for the Onya peopl^to progress. 
Positioned as the Oriyas invariably have been, away 
from tbe ITovmcial headquarters, their difficulties 
and disadvantages could never come under the 
notice of the Government at the centre. The 
administrative inconveniences and handicaps to 
which the Oriyas have been subjected, under the 
circumstances are simply innumerable. Their 
educational needs and requirements have been 
administered to with a most niggardly hand, and the 
temchmg of their language and literature has not been 
adequately provided far in the schools and colleges 
managed or aided by the G overnm ent- In pre¬ 
scribing the syllabus of studies m the Khooh in the 
Oriva areas no heed is ever paid to the pec u li a r 
needs and aptitudes of the Oriva pupils and they are 


belonging to the predominant community' of the 
province. In the Courts and Government Offices, 
in spite of reiterated G.O.'s laid down by the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments concerned, the- Oriya language 
is not given the currency which is its due. and 
Oriya litigants and ryots are being placed at the 
mercy of middle men as the language of the pre¬ 
dominant community which is prevalent is foreign 
to them. What with the paucity of qualified hands 
artificially brought about, and' wbat with want of 
backing and support at tbe seats of authority, 
Oriyas have been most sparsely represented in the 
public services m every province in which they are 
situate, and their territories are being administered 
bv officers of the predominant rac e who are, as a rule, 
unacquainted with their language, habits and 
customs and their particular needs and requirements 
In the municipalities, local bodies and legislatures of 
the country—except now in Bihar and Onssa— 
nowhere do the Oriyas succeed in getting their due 
share of representation owing to the power and 
influence wielded adversely by the people of the 
predominant communities. The economic well-being 
of tbe Oriyas is altogether unattended to, and the 
abounding forest and mmeral resources of the 
country lie unexplored which, if developed, would 
have greatly augmented {he average income of the 
people. Their one-time agricultural prosperity has 
been utterly ruined owing to paucity of irrigational 
facilities an some parts of the country and the chronic 
inundariCn and floods caused by overflow of rain¬ 
water in other parts. The Provincial Governments 
concerned have not also paid any heed to the upkeep 
and encouragement of the indigenous arts and 
industries among the people which provided the means 
of sustenance to a large section of the population. 
The Oriyas in every province have been reduced to 
the utmost shifts of poverty, and. day by day. their 
country is being depopulated owmg to emigration of 
its inhabitants in increasingly large numbers to 
distant Burma or Assam m search of labour and 
sustenance. What is by far the most menacing 
feature is tliat the fragmentation of the Onyas over 
four difierent administrative areas—and amidst 
communities with whom they have nothing in 
common whether in race, language or culture—has 
very seriously a fleeted the maintenance end pre¬ 
servation of their national integrity, and has exposed 
them to the hazard of being absorbed and 
assimilated by the predominant peoples of the 
provinces in which they live. It is these peculiar 
administrative evils by which they are being gradually 
ground down, and it is this peculiar risk of racial 
annihilation and absorbtion which they are running 
every day of their existence that constitute the case 
of the Orivas in even - sense unique and unparalleled. 
It is a mistake, to regard the Oriya demand merely 
as one of the several claims for the formation of 
linguistic provinces such as that of the Andhras and 
dispose of the question in common with the rest 
The Andhras have Iwen grouped all under one 
Government, namely. Madras. They have not been 
the victim of any process of racial disintegration and 
dilapidation as has unfortunately happened xn the 
case of the Onvas. They are not ailing from any 
administrative evils of aggravated character. Of 
the twenty-six districts comprising the Madras 
Presidency they claim to their credit nearly thirteen 
Madras, the capital of the Presidency, is also sitnated 
more centrally to them than in relation to the other 
communities. Owing to their numerical strength 
in the provincial population, they have always shared 
half the attention of the authorities, and the prox¬ 
imity of the capital has enabled them to avail'them¬ 
selves fully of the higher educational facilities and 
other amenities provided by. the Government. If 
the Andhras want a province of their own un d er 
the circumstances, it is with a view to the,fuller 
expression of their distinctive genius and culture. 
and not to escape the dire fate of racial annihilation. 
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positioned as the Andhras. but they are not in such 
dilapidated and disintecrated a condition as the 
Onyas are at present. The Malavalees have been 
concentrated all within the bounds of the Madras 
Presidency. Sindh is exclusively under Bombay. 
Similarly circumstanced are the Gujeratis. The 
Canarese population is divided only twtween Bombay 
and Madras. The Marathi speaking jopulatiori now 
in Bombay. Central Province* and Berar are only 
under tu-o Provincial Governments, and they are 
not insignificant minorities m their respective 
provinces as the Grivas have lw*en in Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar and Central Provinces. The problem of the 
Orivas is surrounded bv special aggravating circum¬ 
stances amt a -epar.ite province in thrir case is a 
peculiar neres-.ity. 

Hi-lnXV ANIi llVNAMll- N AT 1' K1 1 It I 

UtflYA lU.MAXI* 

7 '1 In* demand fur a separate pr.n nice fur the 
Onyas is also. ii. its origin, a very ultl mu*, and there 
has det ehqwd lH*hiiu) it an immense vuluinr of 
public opinion whidi invests it with an urgency all 
it* own. The claim of the other communities tor 
separate provinces are comparatively of a later dale, 
and have l»een in pursuance of the ideal lirst jkt- 
ceived and proclaimed by the Onyas The Anri lira 
demand was first formulated only in or about the 
year 1012. when the Andhra Conference came into 
existence The other mmrnientx in the dimtn-i) 
are even of later origin. ’1 he need for reform in 
the existing arrangement was in a sense forced upon 
the Onyas early on account nt the e\ils inherent in 
their jiecutiarly fragmented jmsitinn Ever since 
the seventies uf the last ^ eiiturv. the (>nyas liavc l>cen 
pointing out the pernicious ethet- ui the present 
system of administration mi tint: national growth 
and development and agitating for thnr re union 
In 1W.1 a national organisation c..l)i.l tlu* l tk.il 
Union Conference was brought mi" being witli a 
view to carry on continued agitation m tins directum, 
and this IkkIv lias l**cn. ever since, urging on the 
authorities the necessity for the tiuul. heeded rrlonn 
It is a signttnant circumstance to Ik- nn attuned in 
this connection that the name of the l‘tK.il Union 
Conference. embodying as it dors, the ideal which the 
people have sc passionately at he.irt evoke- unique 
enthusiasm among the Onyas. and it- hold mi them 
is universal and supreme, far surpassing that exercised 
by the Indian National Cong res- it-ilf In other 
Associations and Conferences of tin jK*ople- 
J*nodical or permanent - re-obitum- Ii.i\r l*een 
always adopted advocating thnr aiuafgatuat ton 
under a single g* a eminent In the vmia. nlar pre -s 

of the country reunion i- t l, v i rii-fant thnm- i-! 
dis.us.sn.il and finite a tsxlv of literature ha- gruur 
around the subject ’I he e\ ii elicits ol the p:e-« nt 
(hv mcmbcrfd -tate os the Grivas could not lung 
(io.pt the attention of the In-veramenl and con¬ 
sequent on the failure on the part of the lieng.d 
Government to grapple with the famine m On--.. :n 
HWfl, Sir Stafford Xonhcnte a-early as apiy-ar- 
tr have made the suggestion to bring under ont 
jurat* administration tne countr\ oi t'ris-.. ir. 
1895, Mr. Cooke. Commissioner ol Ciriss.. m hi- 
Administration Report of the Orissa l>i\i-un 
published ir. the Calcutta Gazette Mipplcment dated 
fdrd Octu'txr IN'lj pact 2357 alter a detailed 
examination * f the problem, made recommendations 
to the same- effect. In 1903. again when Lord 
Curion, the Viceroy. c&v? his reform mg eye on the 
pobticai map ol India, the anomalous grouping oi 
the '"Viva* v. the hrst to arrest his ■attention, and 
the No, 3(578. dated rVcember 3. 1903. 

whj h Mr }i H. Risley—Home Secretary to the 
CK>\err:rrr::t - i India—addressed to the Secretary 
to ihf -jneat of .Bengal, the Government of 

XruLa f »rm:_...ted proposals for bringing together 
tlie (jrrv 4 -peaking tracts under the Government 
erf liengal ir. -jgb the creation of a separate province 
fcr *i_- '■ - as wag not perhaps then considered 
fc, ‘ ’ ’ '*•* nf the OTutv-sals were forwarded to 


the Provincial Governments concerned for opinion, 
and the Madras Goveniment. at the instance of the 
predominant peoples of the f‘residency, who sto«d 
immediately to lose, ’•**'! the transfer of the 
Gan jam District and the \ srag Agency to Bengal 
When the question came up for hna! decision by the 
Government of India, Lord Ampthill who. as Governor 
of Madras had opposed the proposals, happened to 
be acting as Governor-General and Viceroy in the 
temporary absence of Lord Curron in England on 
leave. He knocked on the head the proposal to 
dislodge Ganjam and Vizagaptam Agency tracts 
from Madras, and the Government of India by 
Resolution No. 2491, dated. 19th July. 1905. ordered 
only the transfer of the Sam ha 1 pur District from 
Central J*rovmces to Bengal The Grivas, however, 
continued the agitation wiih unabated enthusiasm., 
and, when by the ICuVa! hutmTiT thf tVthi Durbar 
the lorm.ition of a new prnvmie for IW-luir was 
announced, the Gnyas put forth their demand asking 
tint, at lea*!, a Chief t! on i nils sionrrxhip should l«r 
given to them. They mooted the matter even in 
the British Parliament, and during the passage of 
the Government of India Bill, constitilting the new 
province, in the House of Girds, lavd Curzon made 
a Mgnrous stand for the administrative union of the 
Onva tracts declaring that ” the interests of the 
Onyas hail l>een sacrificed without compunction " 
am] that the callous mdiflerence for Oriya interests 
had Jx-en -due to the fact that the Onyas are a non- 
agi taring people ” Lord Crewe, the then Secretary 
of State for India, expressed his appreciation of the 
desire on the part of the Orivas for a separate admin¬ 
istration of thnr own, but nothing Item-final resulted 
to the Orivas, and the Oriya-speaking tracts under 
Bengal, except the portions tt» the Muinapur District, 
were Itodily made over to Bihar avowedly with the 
object of presenting the new province with a *ea- 
Incird. When the Montagu-Chelmsford inquiry was 
instituted during the winter 1917-1918, the Onyas 
duly presented their demand for a separate province 
The illustrious authors of the Reforms now m vogue, 
in their Report, recognised the force of the claim put 
forward by the Onyas. but consistent with the pobev 
of not embarking on the reorganisation of the pro¬ 
vinces on linguistic basis simultaneously with the 
exjtenmental innovations in the direction of 
responsibility, they refrained from effecting the 
reunion of Orissa. While reserving, however the 
question of the formation of linguistic provinces to 
the reformed legislatures, they, in para. 24#» of the 
Rcjhui. expressed the opinion that " In Orissa and 
Berar. at all events, it seemed to thrm that the 
pos-ibihties of instituting sub prosinres need not be 
excluded from consideration at n verv early .date ” 
The Grivas sustained severe disipjmintment at thi* 
niggardly way uf di-j*>.-iiic vl thnr national demand, 
but they remained undaunted "I hey took up the 
idea of a sub-province in earnest, and agitated for 
it- early establishment in the old lnq«erial Legislative 
Council and tlie Legislative Council of Behar ami 
Grissa Hut the {«>\ernnicnt of India, putting a 
peculiar interpretation of their own upon the lan¬ 
guage of para t*4»i of the Mcmtinrd Report, refused 
to move ir. the matter U fore the Kelorms were 
inaugurated. Alter the introduction of the Reforms, 
however, the Orivas nnd that tliev hax-e flown from 
the jrving jwn into the tire. Thry find that so far 
as the iTovinna) Governments are concerned the 
solution of their problem has lieen placed largely in 
the hands of the predominant communities who have 
been all along opposed to their aspirations. In the 
Central Legislative, too. indifference and apathy 
towards matters relating ti < t:—• ha- charai terisrd 
tne attitude of the general::> « : n*.eml«rn* and the 
disposition of some ha- re-n jwiinclv hostile 
The Oriya representatts rr ir: tlie Assembly and in 
the Provincial Legislative t ouncils of Bihar and 
Onssa and Madras—who, all told, are l«s than a 
dozen in number—have been, however, n p a nd 
doing, bringing home to the (Tovemme nt th e urgency 
of the' problem—bat no progrrss to speak ot. has 
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been made towards its solution. The Government of 
India in response to a resolution moved on the eve 
of the Reforms in the old imperial Legislative 
Council by Mr. (then Hon'Me) SachRUnand Singh— 
lately of the Executive C ouncil of Bihar and Orissa— 
had promised to consider the question of the early 
amalgamation of the Oriy a-speaking areas of Gan- 
jam and Yizagapatazn in Madras with Bihar and 
Orissa. Doubts having been raised in the meantime 
in interested quarters that the desire for amalgama¬ 
tion was confined only to a few politically ambitions 
persona among the populace, the Government of 
India, in 1924, appointed tlie Phillip-Dufl Committee 
to ascertain the exact extent of Oriya opinion in the 
Districts in question The popular enthusiasm that 
was' evoked among the Grivas on the occasion of 

inquiry—is- unsurpassed in the experience of 
riinimunal agitations in India excrpt jierhaps in the 
instance of the I'art team agitation in Bengal. Tens 
tit thousands oi (Jnyus, with flags and trumpets, 
aiul to the accompaniment of their national songs 
and anthems, greeted the members of the Phillip- 
Dutt Committee wherever they went, and memorials 
and addresses were presented to them on behalf of 
local bodies, associations and people of all classes 
ami ranks advocating their immediate re-union with 
Onssu. 1 he Phillip-Duff Committee made its 
Ri-jKirt recommending the speedy amalgamation 
ol the Oriya* oi Gan jam and Yizag with their Oriya 
brethren under Bihar, but no sulttitantial steps have 
l**co taken by the Government of India in this 
direction, presumably in view of the p*sent investiga¬ 
tion. The Oriya* in the Midnapur Dmrict ol Bengal 
and those umiyi the Central ITmmces as also the 
Onvas in Sinjdibhum in Chota Nagpur being far 
more disorganised and liackwurri than the Onyas of 
Ganjum am) Yizag, no similar imitation witli a view 
to their amalgamation has lieen able to raise its 
head, though nerd for relief in thnr case is nu whit 
less acute. The Onvas have liecn looking forward 
to the inquiry now- on hand as the occasion anil 
opjvirtunity for the hnal solution of their national 
problem, and unless their amalgamation under a 
separate Government is effected as a first prelim¬ 
inary, the grant of furUier Reforms in the direction 
of responsibility to India will, far from being 
beneficial, prove positively injurious to their 
individual interests a* a community. 

» 

The Oriya Province or the Krrrur. - ~— 
H. In inviting attmtion to the Oriya demand in 
the present connection,-it does not appear to be 
nrccssary to delineate in detail the parts and functions 
of the Government mechanism of the future Province 
oi tinssa. It is however, proposed to piece together 
certain facts and touch in slight outlines certain 
features so that the same may prove helpful in 
visualising broadly the ideal in view. The nucleus 
uf the physical basis of the proposed province will 
be furnished by the five districts—Pun. Cuttack. 
B;d a sore Sambalpur and Artgul—now all comprised 
m the Onssa Division of the I*rovmce of Bihar and 
Onssa. To this will have to be added the whole 
of Ganian: District eycept the Revenue Taluq of 
Chicacole and the entire agency area of the District 
of Yizagapatam—both now lying in the Madras 
Presidency. The Zammdars of Chandrapur, Pad- 
mapur. and Malkhonda in the Hilaspur ^strict and 
those of ThuIj bar and Khanar in the Raipur District 
will have to be taken away from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and tacked on to the aggregate area arrived 
at as per above. The Contai Sub-division, Dan tan, 
Gopihallbhapur, Naxavanaghar, jharagaon and 
Bin pur Than as in the Midnapur District in Bengal 
and the 5raghbhum District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division m the Bihar and Orissa, will have to be 
separated respectively from their present ad minis tra-. 
tave connections and annexed to the Orissa Province 
under contemplation so as to complete the scheme 
of amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts. The 
twenty-four feudatory states of Orissa, the Saraii- 
kala and Khan van State* ir Chota Nagpur as also 


the States of Bastar, Saranggarh, Raighar, Udaipur 
and Jhaspur in the Central Provinces should be 
placed under the Orissa Government of the future. 
It is recognised that grouping together of these 
independent States under Onna will not in any way 
augment the material resources of the proposed 
provincial administration, but by far the vast 
majority of the population in these States is Oriya, 
and the relationship of the Oriya* of British India 
and their brethren in the States in question has been 
so intimate and vital that they have been both 
regarded as part and parcel of one whole. Most of 
these Stat^a, again, are petty principalities enjoying 
varying degrees of power and status, and they have 
been all along administered by the Commissioner of 
the. Orissa Division acting through a Political Agent 
on behal f of the Governor-General and Y iceroy. It 
is agreed more or less universally by all concerned 
namely—the Chiefs, their subjects and the Onvas of 
British India proper alike—that the present arrange¬ 
ment should remain unaffected by the constitution 
of Onssa into an independent administration. The 
total area of the Oriya Province by piecing together 
the above territories would be over Btt.uoo square 
miles with a population of weUnigh IS,000,000. As 

regard* the capital of the province, it should be 
located at Cuttack, with Pun or the Mahendra Hill* 
of Gan jam a* the summer seat of the Government. 
The government of the province should be vested in 
a Governor acting with two Ministers. It is suggested 
that there should be no Executive Council for the 
Province, and that the Reserved Subjects should be 
administered by the Governor himself through 
Secretaries. The Provmoe should have a single- 
chambered legislature of thirty-five to forty members 
partly elected and partly nominated. For purposes 
ol local administration, the province should be 
divided into ten districts, five more being carved out 
ol the area newly added to the existing Orissa 
Division. The revenue work and the general 
administration of these districts should be co-ordm- 
uted by a f inancial Commissioner whose function 
and powers should be analogous to those of the 
Board of Revenue obtaining in some of the bigg® 1 
provinces. There should be a High Court of Judica¬ 
ture located at Cuttack, consisting of a Chief Justice 
and two to four puisne Judges. There should be 
created a University at Cuttack to which the other 
Colleges in the province will be affiliated. A 
permanent Pnbbc S er vice Commission should be 
constituted which shall recruit and regulate the 
services of the province. By an arrangement with 
the Government of India, the Feudatory States m 
the province should be administered through the 
Governor of Orissa and there should be no separate 
Political Agent 

The Financial Bogey. 

9. Financial insufficiency is the red rag which is 
sometimes waved in the face ol the proposal for a 
separate Onva l*rovince. It is alleged that the 
revenue* arising out of the amalgamated Oriya- 
speakmg tracts will not prove sufficient for runhing 
an independent Provincial Government. This mistake 
ha* proceeded from the fundamental misconception 
that all the I*rovmcial Governments of India must 
be of one type and after a single pattern. Those who 
have raised the fear of this bogey in the way. have 
based their calculations on the features and para¬ 
phernalia prevailing in the existing Provincial 
Governments, and have judged the sufficiency of 
the finances of future Orissa in relation to those 
accidental attributes. No exact estimates of the' 
revenues likely to accrue from the amalgamated 
Oriva-speaking tracts have been yet made, nor have 
any authentic figures been arrived at with regard to 
the expenditure which such an amalgamation under 
a separate Government will entail, on the Lines- of 
the simplified scheme suggested above. The mtrial 
outlay in setting up a separate Government for 
Orissa will not necessarily be overwhelming. If 
considerations of pomp and paraphernalia do not 
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prevail, the existing Government buddings at Cuttack 
with slight additions and alterations may. prove 
sufficient lor the location of-the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Similarly, the existing Ravenshaw College 
will provide the nudeui for the Oriya University, 
and much saving of expenditure will be made in that 
direction. The present Officers of Government, 
both of the All-India and the Provincial -Sendees, 
will continue to cany on the administration in the 
districts as now, and the expenditure incurred on 
their account and on account of their subordinate 
officials and establishments has been m no case 
suggested to exceed the revenues which the districts 
respectively yield. If the net revenues resulting 
from these districts is not sufficient for the upkeep 
of the Provincial Government at the centre, with a 
High Court and University these last two features 
of the administra tion may not he t hought of for 
some time to come till the state of finances improves.' 
By an arrangement come to with the Government 
of India; and with necessary legislation effected, the 
High Court of Judicature m Calcutta may be 
entrusted with the appellate and re visional juris¬ 
diction and the general superintendence over the 
subordinate courts of the Oriya Province. Similarly, 
•the Calcutta University may be approached to allow 
affiliation to itself of the Colleges of' Orissa till a 
separate University is instituted for the Province. 
The development of the mineral and other resources 
of the country is sure to augment the revenues of 
the Government, and, if necessary, a pilgrim tax 
may be levied on the pilgrims of whom there is a 
heavy flow to Orissa all round the year from the 
several parts of India. If, m spite of all these 
measures, balancing of the budget is not found 
possible, then an all-round reduction m the pay and 
pensions of the officers and other servants of the 
Government may be effected to such extent as may 
be necessary temporary loans from the Govern¬ 
ment of India also may be taken to be liquidated 
after the province is financially self-sufficient. It is 
pertment to mention m this connection that on the 
eve of the creation of the Province of Bibar and 
Orissa as well as of Assam, the same question of 
financial insufficiency had been raised, but alter the 
actual constitution of the Provinces, the difficulty 
apprehended has been demonstrated to be largely 
imaginary. What has been the experience with 
regard to Bihar and Orissa and Assam, will, it is 

._hoped, be found to be reiterated in the instance of 

Otissa. 

Sen-P rovince as a Stepping Stone. 

’ 10 . If for financial reasons or due to other causes, 

the creation of an independent 2*rovinrc for the 
Onyas is not found practicable for the present the 
constitution of a sul>-pro\ ince for them under one 
or other of the existing Provinces will go a long way 
towards allaying the grievances of the jwople Such 
a measure will do away with the administrative 
evils to which the Onus have been peculiarly 
exposed and will afford scope howsoever limited— 
for the expression of their distinctive civilisation and 
culture. The safeguard, however, should be 
guaranteed in the constitution that if in three 
consecutive terms of its session successively—once 
in each term—the legislative council of the sub¬ 
province passes a resolution demanding a separate 
province for Orissa the same shall be effected with 
the consent and approval of the Government of 
5* India—which shall always remain a central reserved 

i. subject. Other safeguards with regard to matters 
KjF such as adequate representation of the Onvas in 
the public services—if these services are organised 
k ~ on a Provincial hasis—will have also to be provided 
so as to avoid difficulties and friction in the 
’ functioning of the constitution. As regards the 
. .Province under which the Onyas should form a sub- 
fcf provincial unit the claims of Bihar come for 
k osnidntin) first and foremost. The vast bulk of 
I K - ttw Oriya people living in the Districts of Puri, 
PfT Cuttack, Bala sore, Sambalpur, Angul, and Singb- 


bhum in Chota Nagpur are now enfolded in the 
province of Bihar and Onssa where they have already 
farmed some connections, and it would be desirable 
not to disturb them from there it It can be a ended. 
Bihar, moreover, is yet a " baby ” p rov in ce. Red may 
not be able to sustain such a heavy o p mti o s fin jf 
parts as the severance of Orissa. Further. Bihar,' 
in case Orissa is separated horn it, will go without 
a seaboard, which consideration has weighed so 
heavily in the past with the Government in tacking 
on the Oriya-speaking tracts to its area. There wifi 
be again a healthy poise of power and influence main¬ 
tained between the peoples of the Province, if Oriyas 
are enfolded in a sub-province along with' Bihar. 
Next to Bihar comes Madras in point Of Convenience 
in this connection. In the first place Oriya tracts 
uf Gan jam District and Vizagapatam agency have 
been under the Madras Govemmeat ever since they 
came under British sway. The Oriyas of these two 
tracts though they bear no affinity to the other 
people under the presidency—in race, language or 
civilisation—have developed, a certain attachment 
for the presidency which they would hke to continue 
if by some device their national integrity is secured 
safe and their neighbours prevented from committing 
pillage in their hearth and home. Secondly, the 
problem of slicing off nicely the Oriya greas from the 
Telugu populated portions in Ganjam and Visag, 
which presents some difficulty, will at once dis¬ 
appear is the event of such a consummation. 
Thirdly. Madras being one of the most enlightened 
of provincial ad ministrations in all India, the Oriyas 
now under Bihar. Bengal and Central Provinces will 
profit largely by the proposed connexion. Fourthly, 
the Oriyas will find themselves in a richer home m 
Madras than is any other province. The large 
financial, resources ol the southern Presidency will 
succour several projects of common utility which 
may not be possible for the Government of future 
Orissa by itself to undertake. The difficulties of 
distance between the several parts of the proposed 
presidency will not seriously arise after the opening 
of the Waltair-Raipur Kailway line, which project 
is now under accomplishment. But there is a 
difficulty in the way of Orissa forming a sub-province 
under Madras which is almost stupendous. The 
presidency is already unwieldy and the idea of adding 
to the existing area the entire Onyx-speaking tracts 
now under Bengal, Bihar and Central Provinces will 
hardly, as things stand, appear practicable. If, 
however. Madras is r eli ev ed- ol itsburdens on _the 
west coast by the formation of separate provinces for 
Karnataka (Canara) and Kerala (Malabar) or by the 
constitution of an amalgamated province of Karnataka 
and Kerala, the creation of Orissa into a sub¬ 
province under Madras would become fairly feasible. 
As regards Orissa being made a sub-province under 
Beugal the initial disadvantage is that only the 
Orlya-speaking tracts in the Midnapnr District are 
now present under Bengal. Besides, the Bengal 
Government is one of the poorest among the provincial 
Governments in spite of the affluence and plenty 
enjoyed by its people. The yoking ol Orissa to 
Bengal under the circumstances may not prove an 
advantageous alliance to either of the Governments. 
What is more formidable an objection to ruch^an 
alliance is that there is so close an affinity in language 
and culture, habits and manners, between the Oriyas 
and the Bengalees that the integrity of the former 
may be injuriously affected in proce ss of time. The 
risk is all the more great by reason of the circum¬ 
stances that, compared to the population of Orissa, 
the population of Bengal is disproportionately larger 
and the people of Bengal are infinitely richer than 
the inhabitants of Orissa. The presence of a large 
sprinkling of Bengalee immigrants in the boundaries 
of Onssa itself who have been domiciled, also adds 
to the element of risk. The idea of Orioa being 
constituted a sub-province Central Fiovinas 

is so far-fetched unpopular that it does po t at 
all arim for consideration as a pn tk s bk proposition. 
In considering the question of es t a b lish in g a sub- 
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p rovince of the Oriyas under one or other of the 
Provinces in the manner above indicated, it is 
essential to be borne in mind that it will never be 
acceptable to the Oriyas to have a sub-province in 
full settlement of their claim&. A separate province 
is, and will ever remain, their ultimate ideal, and 
they will be content for some time with a* sub- 
proyince only as a stepping-stone and a stage oo 
the way to its achievement. 

Judiciary and Administration of Justice. 

II. Next , in importance to the redistribution of 
Provinces on linguistic basis comes the question of 
reforms in the system of Judiciary and Administra¬ 
tion of Justice. The administration of Law and 
Justice in British India 
type, but the very perfection of the system has 
thrown into relief certain defects and anomalies, the 
existence of which has been king feh as a great 
hardship. One of these anomalies is the exercise of 
Magisterial powers by the subordinate officials of 
the Revenue I Apartment These officials are directly 
under the subordination of the District C o llector on 
the revenue Bide and have to look up to him for their 
promotion and preferment. The District Collector 
is intimately connected with the administration of 
Salt Abkari and Forest Departments, and being also 
the administrative head of the district, the Police is 
closely connected with h»m. Many cases come before 
thr sulmnlinate Revenue officials sitting as Magis¬ 
trates inxvhich the District Collector happens to l»e 
mdirectlt* interested in the proaecutinn. It often 
becomes a hard tiling indeed, under the circum¬ 
stances. for these officials to exercise alwolutr 
independence of judgment which is so essential to the 
satisfactory discharge of their duties. Again, the 
judgments of these subordinate Magistrates go tn 
appeal to thr District Collector in his capacity as 
the District Magistrate in many matters in which 
he himself—though indirectly—is a party to the 
prosecution. Though owing to the high integrity and 
honesty exhibited by the mender* of the Indian Civil 
Service in the past, there has not been much room for 
complaint of partiality, the existence of the anomaly 
has been always felt as a grievance—and Indian 
public opinion ever since the inception of the Indian 
National Congress, in the middle of the eighties, has 

been insistently demanding its removal._Another 

feature which has been responsible for much imtation 
and discontent is the racial discrimination that is 
made m the treatment of Indians and others of 
European extraction in the Administration of the 
criminal law of the country. This discrimination, 
which was made in many matters of tnal and sentence 
at one time, has been largely done away with by 
progressive legislation, but vestiges of preferential 
treatment still remain which it is essential to abolish 
without further dilatonness. The appointment of 
members of the Indian Civil Service as District 
judges has been objected to in certain quarters on 
the ground that they do not bring to the work any 
sound knowledge of the law and previous legal 
training. But civilian judges in the District have 
been on the whole satisfactory, and the need that is 
felt for them during Hindu-Moslem riots by members 
of both the communities alike, points to the necessity 
of their continuance. In , the High Courts, the 
invidious distinction that is made between Barristers. 
Advocates and Pleaders should be put &□ end to, 
and Pleaders also should be made eligible for appoint¬ 
ment as Chief Justices. The proportion of ajjjoint- 
ments of High Court Judges as apportioned at 
present among members of the Civil Service, British 
Banisters and others, should be allowed to continue 
for at least some time to come. By far the most im¬ 
portant Reform necessary in the system of the Judicial 
Administration is the creation of a Supreme Court 
for India. This need h felt both as a part of the 
eq uipm e nt of the self-go verning status which it is 
India's aspiration to achieve, and also cm account 
of the many difficulties that are bring experienced 


than the High Courts in India itself. The self- 
governing Dominions of Australia. South Africa and 
Canada have now each a Supreme Court of their own. 
and with the establishment of a federal system of 
government in the country, such an institution will 
be an absolute necessity. As regards the practical 
inconveniences arising out of the present arrangement 
due to the desire to cut short the number of appeals • 
to the Privy Council as far as possible, several 
restrictions have been placed oo the right to appeal 
to that tribunal. This has operated as denial' of 
justice in certain cases. In cases where an appeal’ 
is specifically provided for, the people have been put 
to extraordinarily heavy expenditure in briefing' 
counsel in England. Moreover, situated as they are, 
across the seas, they seldom 
hope to come in personal contact with their solicitor 
or counsel, and have bees put to extra expense 
ami inconvenience on that score It is recognised 
freely that the judgments of the judicial Committee 
have been generally monuments ol legal learning, 
but. of late, dissatisfaction has been felt in this 
country m regard to its handling of certain questions 
of personal law, and the proposal to appoint Indian 
Judges to remedy this defect is hardly likely to 
prove successful. All these inconveniences and 
handicaps to which Indians are being put can be 
put an end to at one stroke by the creation of a 
Supreme Court for India. The objections that are 
urged against the pr o po sa l are not of an insurmount¬ 
able character It is said that the Privy Council 
constitutes a link in the chain of Imperial connection 
*and ought not to be i n terfered with. But the 
proposal is not to effect a severance of all connection 
between India and the Privy Council. The supreme 
prerogative of appeal now enjoyed by the King can 
never l* affected even by the creation of a Supreme 
Court in India, and it is proposed to provide for a 
certain class of appeals from the judgments of the 
Supreme Court to the Privy Council. The other 
objection that a suitable central place with a bar ol 
adequate standing and standard is not easily available 
is more in thr nature of an exaggeration. If the 
proposed Supreme Court were to be located in 
Calcutta, this difficulty will be at once perceived to 
he imaginary Lastly, the paucity of legal talent 
in India for the recruitment of Judges to the Supreme 
Court which is put forth, as an argument against the 
proposal is a myth, as shown by the records of 
achievement of eminent Indian Judges and Lawyers. 
It is true that the Legislative Assembly has twice 
vetoed the proposal, but that was brought about by 
the mischievous policy and tactics pursued bv the 
Swarajists which have been severely condemned in 
the country. Indeed, the constitution of a Supreme 
Court in India will bring home to the vast majority 
of the people some of the highest benefits of British 
Rule and will knock away a deal from the bottom of 
the agitation for absolute independence. The pro¬ 
posed Supreme Court should cipnsist of a Chief 
Justice and such number of other judges—not less 
than tw o—as the Indian Legislature .may provide. 
These justices should be appointed by the King, 
and shall not be removed from office except on a 
joint address of both Houses of the Indian Legislature 
praying for their removal on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity. They shall receive such 
remuneration and pension as may be provided for 
by Parliament in the Government of India Act 
Every person appointed Justice of the Supreme 
Court must have served by the date of his appoint¬ 
ment as a judge of any of the High Courts in British 
India or anj- other Court of similar grade and status 
in the I’m ted Kingdom or in any of His Majesty’*'* 
other Dominions. It is proposed that the Supreme 
Court should be vested with no original jurisdiction 
so long as the Government of India remains unitary. 
Appeal should lie to it in civil matters both on 
questions of law and fact from the High Courts in 
all suits or procee d ings of the valor of RslO.OOO or 
npwnrd< There should be no further at*****! to 
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Court on facts. Hut in cases involving substantial 
questions Of constitutional law or-public interest, 
or in caves of value of one lakh of rupees or upwards, 
an aj-jT.d should he to the lYivy Council, provided 
the Supreme Court certifies that the particular case 
is a tit and proper one for the purpose. In criminal 
matters the Supreme Court should be invested with 
appellate jurisdiction in a certain class of cases 
involving extreme penalty of the law 

Provincial Govkrnments. 

12 As regards the lYovincia! Governments, 
dyarchy should be allowed to rontinue during the 
ensuing stage as being the only aliemative to the 
grant oT TuTT responsible gm-emmwu- -lor whu h as 
has already been stated, conditions are not vet fully 
ripe. Much undeserved opprobrium has been he.q*ed 
upon this system of duality of responsibility and 
control, which has (•ecu due mostly to ignorance and 
prejudice. As lias been already set out at length, 
dyarchy was ushered into existence, when tlie 
general aspect of things was must unfavourable, and 
had to pass through a most precarious infancy. It may 
be safely asserted that nowhere has the system been 
given the full and fair trial which is its due—though 
condemnation of it has proceeded from all points of 
the compass. In the Punjab and Madras, where 
some honest endeavour has been made at working 
the system in the spirit in which it had been intended, 
remarkable results have l*en attained to the lasting 
benefit of the people. In the Punjab it is stated that, 
w-ithm three years of its introduction, there has been 
an increase of forty*sever, per cent, m the number of 
boys and girls attending schools There is again 
nothing inherently unworkable about the system 
at all. as has lieen so generally the complaint. The 
two clogs in the way of its successful working have 
been want of funds and thf difficulty in adjusting 
the relationships between the Ministers and their 
permanent suI*ordinatcs of the Indian Civil Service. 
These obstacles are by no means insurmountable, 
and by providing adequate safeguards and checks 
thrycanbeeasilygot round Indeed, dyarchy seem> to 
lie the only device by w hich to tide over the j>criod of 
transition in the evolution of India's polity. But 
dyarchy, in order that it might satisfy Indian 
aspirations and function without friction, must 
undergo radical alterations in its present form. 
This means, tirst and foremost, that control that is 
now exercised Iron; almvc should he largely relaxed 
and several subjects, which arc now- classed as 
" reserved." should be made over to the ‘‘ transferred " 
•udr The portfolio of law justice ami police, must 
remain *' reserved " till communal consciousness »*n 
the. part of the people has completely spent itself, 
and till informed and organised public opinion has 
come definitely into existence so as tc prevent any 
abuse of the large powers which this portfolio confers. 
Similarly must be kept ” reserved " the revenue 
jxirtfobo. which otherwise would lead tc abuse of 
power and patrouace in the hands of populariv elected 
Ministers who—til! parties arc formed on firmer 
foundations and party organisations consolidated— 
will continue to be largely amenable to the wire¬ 
pulling of the election agent :r, the district. Finance 
should be kiodilv made ov er t> popular control as 
..:*o the other subjects now administered by the 
Home Law and the Revenue Members The 
expenditure required for th» due administration of 
tne subjects which wall *«e reserved" must, a> at 
present constitute the first charge on the revenues 
»-i the Provincial Government, and it will net depend 
on the vote of the Provincial Legislature. Fresh 
lowers also must be vested m the Governor of the 
I'mvince enabling him to sanction any extraordinary 
expenditure he might deem necessary for the due 
administration of the Reserved Departments. The 
subjects transferred to the popular control must be 
reshuffled and re-grouped on a more scientific 
»•- | nr->rr.‘di' , u' ; combinations as 


their permanent executive subordinates must be 
strictly defined—irrespective of the fact whether 
these subordinates happen to be uf the Indian Civil 
Service or of any other Service—and subject to the 
limitations imposed by rules on either side, the 
Ministers should have complete control over the 
iJepartrnents under them. It should be made 
obligatory' on the part of the tiovernora of the 
Wovuices to hold generally consultations jointly 
with the Members of the Executive Council »«H the 
Ministers in relation to all matters concerning the 
Province that may come up for consideration by the 
Gov ernment, though, if the matter relates to Reserved 
subjects only. Executive Member* of the Cabinet 
should have the right to vote and tie# versa. Only 
in exceptional ca*es it should hr open to thr C nvernp y 
to hold separate consultations, m which case he must 
have to record the special reasons in a minute-book 
separately maintained, a copy of which should be 
forwarded by him to the Secretary of State in Council. 
The Governor of the l*rovmcc should appoint a 
Prime Minister, and the other Ministers sHall be 
appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
No person shall l>e eligible to hold office as Minister 
unless he is already an elected member of the 
Provincial Legislature or is elected as such within 
three months of the date of his appointment. The " 
Ministers should be made to carry on their duties 
till their successors are appointed. fxcept for the 
above alterations proposed, the Provincial Executives 
must regain such as they are at present. As regards 
the Legislatures in the ITovmces, their present 
constitution u satisfactory*. The idea of establishing 
Second Chambers in the l*rovmces is not a happy* one, 
having regard to the backward state of education 
and political experience among the people. Men of 
education and public spirit who can take an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of thr country arc now absorbed 
into the existing smgir-ch.imbercd legislature and the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 
There will be hardly available sufficient number of 
prisons of light and learning in the districts—under 
the circumstances—who can constitute a second 
chamber consistent with the dignity and prestige 
uf the institution If. however, the idea would 
command general acceptance to have Second 
Chambers in the Provinces out of persons wholly 
nominated by the Governor among public men in 
the provinces, without necessarily having regard 
to the chums of each district to lx* represented, their 
creation would prove highly useful as providing a 
check on hasty action on the part of the popularlv- 
elrrtrd legislative Councils. There is a proposal 
in some quarters that the strength of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should In- increased. Thi* does 
nut appear to be at all necessary. On the other hand, 
the dangers of such an increase arc likely to be that 
the body will become unwieldy for useful work, 
there will be a greater multiplicity of parties, and men 
of lesser calibre w ill come in and gam preponderance. 
Thr members of the Provincial Legislatures should 
continue to be partly elected and partly nominated 
m the present proportions The proposal to do 
a wav with nomination is impracticable and unsound, 
as such a step will deprive backward communities 
and depressed classes in the Provinces altogether of 
their representation f*iK 1. a radical innovation will 
also deprive the mender.-* f'i the Reserved half of the 
minimum hacking wl.rf i< essentia! to them ir. the 
legislatures There shr;:!.! !« no alterations in the 
powers and procedure :r. the Provincial I-ecislaturrs 
for the present except •■•jci. as may be necessary in 
consequence of the proposed transfer of further 
subjects to popular control The limitations to 
which the Acts of the Provincial Legislatures are 
suhject at present should be maintained intact. 

Tub Government of India. 

IS. As regards the Government of India, consider¬ 
able overhauling and recur.:* truction are necessary. 

—■- irsi'-V: •*’ rtf *t bv the Mor.ta.m- 
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changes have been defective in that they have afforded 
ample control over legislation and finance, and the 
fullest opportunities for criticising and acting u a 
check on the executive to the popular representatives, 
without making them realise the hard limitations 
imposed by actualities. Moreover, political tapir* 1 
tions of the educated and the intelligentsia has been 
raised to a high pitch, and these have got to be 
appeased. Inasmuch as. however, owing to the 
deplorable state of education and political expert- 
ence among the people, grant of full responsible 
government at present is altogether out of the 
question, partial introduction of responsibility into 
the Government of India appears to be the only 
way out of the impasse, it is not intended to 
suggest any hard and fast division betw een the 
subjects that should be ** reserved “ and those tliat 
should be *’ transferred " to jiopular control. 
But the broad lines along which division 
should be effected may here be indicated. In 
the first place. Defence. External Relations, Rela¬ 
tions with Native States, Political charges and 
Communications should remain unaffected. Similarly 
the subjects which might interfere with the mainten¬ 
ance by the Government of India of its external 
relations and relations with the Native States, such 
as Shipping, and Navigation, Commerce. Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones, Customs, Cotton Excise 
duties, income tax, etc., should not be transferred. 
The subjects now constituting the portfolios of law 
and finance should also be reserved, as well as certain 
subjects whose administration by the Reserved half 
is desirable such as, All-India Services, Ecclesiastical 
Administration including Administration of Euro¬ 
pean Cemeteries and Territorial changes, etc. The 
subjects that arr proposed to be made over to 
popular control are only s event e en in number. 
They are:—(1) Development of Industries; 

(2) Trading companies and other associations ; 

(3) Immovable property acquired by and maintained 

at the cost of the Governor-General; (4) Control 
of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sale 
of opium for export . (5J Stores and stationery, both 
imported and indigenous; (8) Control of mineral 
development ; (7) Census and statistics ; (8) Copy¬ 
rights ; (B) Inventions and designs ; (10) Survey of 
India; (11) Geological survey; (12) Archeology; 
(18) Zoological survey ; (14) Meteorology. (15) Bo tan 
icabsurvey ; (18) Mineral Development; (17) Central 
Igencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training 
or promotion of special studies. These subjects should 
be administered by the Governor-General acting on 
the advice of three Ministers. The Governor- 
General should appoint a Prime Minister and the 
other Ministers should be appointed by him on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. These Ministers should 
get the same pay and other remuneration as the 
Members of the Executive Council. No person shall 
bold office as Minister unless be is already a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, or is elected thereto 
within three months of the date ef his appointment. 
The . Minister? should be made responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly lor the due administration of 
the subjects entrusted to their charge. In other 
iwapects, the same arrangements as have been made, 
or may be thereafter introduced, in regard to dyarchy 
in the Provinces, should be made to apply to the 
relationships between the Ministers, the Governor 
^ cne t*| Members of 'the Executive Couqgil 
respectively. This salutary change in the Govern¬ 
ment of In d i a will we a n away most of the All-India 
politicians from the fruitless path of irrespo n sible 
opposition and wiQ have the effect of rendering them 
more sober and practical in their outlook and criticism 
as has ben the case m the Province*. It w£ also 
provide training to the people of the coun try in 
carrying on the a dm i nistra tion flf AD-tedh mattes* 
which they will be one day be called upon to under 
take. As regards the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State, there has been a proposal to eff ect 
an merest • «-•— - -* l - Ti f 


that the acceptance of this proposal will render there 
bodies unwieldy and will tend to impair its quality 
and efficiency. If, however, for any reason, any 
increase in the present strength of the Indian 
Legislature is deemed necessary, it should be done 
on the principle of one member for the Assembly for 
each District, and one representative to the Council 
of State for every two District*. There should be, 
in such a case, a corresponding increase ra the 
numbers of the nominated members, and members 
representing special inte re s t s respectively. Roth the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly should 
consist of members partly elected and partly 
nominated. The powers and functions of both the 
chambers should remain the same as they are now 
except such increase in the power of the Legislative 
Assembly as may be necessary on account uf a part 
of the executive being made responsible to its 
authority. As regards the election of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, the amendment should 
be introduced that, if the Legislative Assembly 
presented ail address to the Governor-General 
expressing its wish that • particular person should 
be its President after his election has been once 
disapproved of by the Governor-General, it shall be 
obligatory on the Governor-General to approve of 
the election of such person as the President of the 
Legislative Assembly. It should be provided with 
regard to tbe Council of State that its President 
should be elected by that House whore appointment 
should tie subject to the approval of the Governor- 
Genend. Tlie provision also may be made in the 
Act enijiowering the Governor-General to appoint 
from amongst the member* of the Assembly, parlia¬ 
mentary secretaries who shall huld office during his 
pleasure, and discharge such duties tn assisting the 
Ministers as may be assigned to them by the Governor- 
General. on the recommendations of the Prime 
Minister. These may be paid such salary or other 
remuneration as may he provided for them l»v the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Secretary of State aki> the Council 
of India. 

14 The powers of the Secretary of State oyer the 
ITovincial Government* and the Government of 
India should remain as they are, except such relaxa¬ 
tion of control oh his part as may lie necessary 
consequent on the widening of popular control in 
the ITovmces and the introduction of partial 
responsibility into the Government of India. It 
was at one time widely insisted on that the Council 
of India which has been attached to the Secretary of 
State should be abolished on the grounds that 
it was superfluous and often furnished perverse 
advice to him m important questions concerning 
India. Of late, however, the demand has not been 
so insistent. Apart from it, the retention of that 
body appears to be desirable in India's best interests 
—as it provides a Parliamentary Minister with 
informed opinion and advice without which he will 
have to depend more and more on the permanent 
officials of his department whose influence m the 
decisions of important questions concerning India 
cannot be expected to be. on the whole, wholesome. 
One minor improvement in this direction is necessary , 
and that is. the pay, other allowances and conditions 
of service in regard to the Indian Members should be 
made more satisfactory so that the appointments 
may prove more attractive in this country than at 
-present. 

Electorates and Franchise. 

15 There should be no separate electorates for 

Moslems, Sikhs, Pareis, Indian Christians, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans or for any other community 
in future, and all communities must seek representa¬ 
tion through a general e l ect o rate. But there should 
be provided res erva tion of seat* few all these 
c o mm u nities in the common electorate. Special 
electorates must continue ?« at • ■- 
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holders. Universities arid the like. In the special 
constituencies the qualifications of the electors must 
be maintained as they are and no modification or 
enlargement in regard to them is necessary. In 
respect of the qualifications of the voters in the 
general electorate, for the lYcvinrial Legislatures, 
several suggestions have been put forward. I nivcrsal 
adult sufiiage is what should lie kept in view, but 
the day when that goal will be attained is yet far 
off. It is projiosed in certain quarters that literary 
should be the sole qualification of the electors in 
the general electorate. This will confer franchise 
on 18 6 millions, th.it is, 112 millions more tluin the 
number now enjoying the privilege, but such a 
change in the present state of educational progress 
rrt th r ttmBlfv will gj\e undue prejionderance to the 
people m l rhan aroas atnl will exclude from the 
electorate large classes of the }x>pulatn*n who leave 
more substantial stake in the country, and otherwise 
quite competent to exercise tlie franchise. There 
has been a suggestion to reduce the properly 
qualification for a voter, hut that will bring into the 
electorate a large number of people who will be much 


more helpless in the hands of the landlord and the 
village moneylender. Till political ex^n^ue has 
spread more widely and a regard created among the 
people for the responsibility and sacred ness of the 
trust, the qualifications insisted on at present, on 
the whole, would appear to be satisfactory, and it 
is suggested that they should be retained! It h-** 
been proposed that the qualifications for being a 
voter for the legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State elections should be the same a* those 
obtaining in regard to the lYovincial Legislature*. 
Hut, in view of the fact that the constituencies in 
the case of legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State are necessarily much larger, it is submitted 
that higher qualifications should In- insisted on, on 
tiie part of the electors for those liodies. There 
shrmhL—h ow e ver ,—hr. elicited j reduction in the 
amount of property qualification now required which 
will bring into the electorate a large numtwr of 
persons without there resulting any corresfKinding 
disadvantage. As regards the qualification* of the 
candidates for the Provincial and Imperial Legisla¬ 
tures, no change in those now in vogue u. necessary. 


MADRAS. 

23rd February, 1929. 
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The deputation consisted ol ; 

Mr. BHUVANESWAR RUTH. B.A., B.L., Secretary. 

Mr. BHAGIRATHI RATHO. 

1 Mtih'f AtU'rf Mow i"tig has ymir Association 
been formed •—i.W». A’mM' ■ It was formed mi the 
15th May. 1927 

2 And what is its nicmlKTship now r—1.1117. 

3 Has it pot .branches ; — No 

4. 1 do not want to go in detail through the 
beginning of vour Memorandum, which deals with 
general questions, nor do l want to go into the 
general questions of the Oriya-speaking petqile. 
because the Conference had a good ileal alxiut the 
general position in Bihar and Orissa I want to drill 
with your fjieciai case in Garijam Will you please 
turn to page 240. Your general complaint is that 
whereas other linguistic groups have a majority, or a 
substantial minority, in at least one province, you 
are m a minority in all provinces r—Yes An 
insignificant minority in every province. 

5. As regards this province, you state at the top 
of page 240 that " the Oriya language is not given 
" the currency which is its due. and Onya litigants 
" and ryots are being placed at the mercy of middJe- 
" men, as the language of the predominant community 
" which is prevalent is foreign to them.” Is that 
■o, because it has been pointed out by the Madras 
Government in 1904 that the 1B01 census figures 
wow unreliable because there were special privileges 
given to Onyas. many Telegus declaring themselves 
to be Onyas ?—That is not so. The fact is rather 
the other war Owing u> the manipulations, we 


might say, of the Tclt-gu enumerators at the census 
in lull, the Onva jMtpuUtion m the district was 
shown as having considerably dccrmvrd. 7‘liat was 
also recognised in the census rrjxirt of Madras. 1911. 

(>. li is claimed lhat one coni muni tv manipulated 
the census in 1901 and the other community manipu¬ 
lated it in 1911 It cannot lie tweause if the Com¬ 
mission will call for figures it will lie seen that most 
ol the enumerators in the district hnpjwned tn be 
non-Onvas both in the census ojHT.itions of 1!*01 and 
1911 

7 The other side state exactly the contrary. 
However. -I turn to the next point. You say. a 
little lower down on page 2W. “ The economic well- 
‘ I K ing of the Onyas is altogether unattended to, 

and the aixmnding forest and mineral resources 
" of the country - he unexplored.” Is it not a fact 
that those mineral resources are mainly in the 
feudatorv States of Orissa ?—Not exclusively. 

8 Not exclusively, but mainly ?—It may be so, 
but also they are very largely in the Agency trarfcs 
ol Ganjam ami YizagapaLam which we claim as part 
of the Onya country. 

9. 1 want to call vour attention to that. 'Sou 
say on the next page, page 211. ‘ The Malayalees have 
” been concentrated all within the bounds ni the 
Madras Presidency. Sindh is exclusively under 
" Bombay. Similarly circumstanced arc :he Gujer- 
" atis. The Canarcse population is divided only 
between Bombay and Madras As a matter of 
fact, they are divided between the Indian States and 
the provinces ?—We were not taking into consider¬ 
ation the Indian States. We had only m mind 
British India in making that statement. 
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10. But you are putting forward a claim on the 
basis of language. I am just pointing out to you 
the difficult)’ of a linguistic basis when the linguistic 
units are divided between Native States and British 
India ?—Yes. but if in British India any community 
is large enough to make a province, it should be 
given a province, apart from the question of some 
members of the community being within the Native 
States. 

11. Then you trace the course of the Oriya move¬ 
ment, and then on page 242 you put forward proposals 
for {he Oriya Province for the future, and you say 
that its nucleus would be formed by the five districts 
of Pun. Cuttack, lialasore, Sambalpore, and Arigul, 
and then von add the whole of Ganjam district 
e xc e pt th * ft e venw Taluq of Chicacole and the 
entire agency distnet of Yizagapatam J will not 
deal With ytnir other claims, hecause thar is another 
matter we have to look into. If you include all the 
Ganjam country you are going to include a large 
nuniWr of Telugus. are you not ?—Yes. but in this 
connection wt beg to point out to the Cifmmissinn 
tliat the'total jKjpulation of Ganjam. includmg the 
Agency tracts of Ganjam. Yizagapatam and Godavari 
is II.281,020 as per the 1021 census, of which the 
Irhgti population is 1,132,140. The latter figure 
includes also the Telugu element in Chiutcole Taluq 
in Ganjam, Gudam Taluq in Yizagapatam, and 
Godavari Agency area, which -we do not claim 

12 We have the figures heie for Ganjam 
(Y i*l. VI. page 7). It is K34.000 Telegu and 
f*:sI .ihni Oriva.—TIuit classification dues not take 
into account the Onya and the Telugu elements in 
l In- Agency tracts. We wish to submit that no such 
differentiation can be^ made between the Agency 
portions and the other* port ions of the district. 

I.i It docs not makr much difleience to the 
Onvas, Iccaufr that is the figure of the total Otjyas 
in Ganjam and the Agcnrv tracts. In the Agency 
the Oriyas are fKNt.(HH). the Khnmls aiNI.OfW. the 
Telugus nearly HOU.OUM. and there are various other 
details The broad fact is that you are not much 
more than half in the whole of that area '*—It is not 
so Though the census figures show Oriyas proper 
as six lakhs and odd, the Khonds and Savaras are 
Oriya-aKsimilating. and most of them speak Oriya 

14 1 know some Telugus speak Oriya. and some 
Oriyas speak Telugu. but you cannot claim them in 
exactly the same position as vour Oriyas proper, 
can you 1 —But that does not apply to the rase of 
(hiyas :'Savaras) and Khonds. because they have no 
separate written language, and they have no distinct 
culture and civilisation of their own They are 
assimilating not only to-thr Onya language, but also 
the Oriva civilisation and culture. 

15 You mean that they have a culture, but it is 
passing away in favour of Onya f—Thrv have no 
culture at all. 

1C. They have got a language, have they not ? 
—Thev have got a language, but it is.not sufficiently 
developed and useful, as will be seen from the fart 
that in all the Government schools in the Gamam 
Agency and m the Yizagapatam Agency instruction 
is given to the aborigines only in Onya 

IT. It is rather a dangerous argument to use. 
« it not, because I notice you say that in the Bengal 
area Oriya is so near Bengali that the Onvas are 
gradually being absorbed into Bengal. However, 

I will leave that point. You propose a Governor’s 
Province ?—Yes. we claim a separate province. 

IS. 1 do not want to go into financial details, 
but the broad point is that, put at its best, there is 
not much b a l a nce in Orissa and Ganjam between 
revenue and expenditure ? —No, that a not so. In 
this connection I wuh to take the Commission into 
a few details. 

19. 1 do not think it is any good going into details 
here.— We wish re spec tfu lly to contradict that 
position, when it is said that the Oriya Prov inc e in 
the future will be a deficit province. We emphatically 
claim that it will be a surplus province. 


a council, a university and a High Court, you agree 
that the financial position will be difficult ? I think 
you admit that. . 

The Chairman : What is the page ? 

21. Major AtUee : Page 242. That will be a very 
heavy burden, will it not ? I do not want to go into 
the detail qf the financial position. You suggest 
that you might have an arrangement with the High 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta ?—Yes, for a time. 
If the finances of the province would not justify us 
in having a separate High Court of our own, we might 
be under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court, 
till we are better off. 

22 The difficulty there is that in Ganjam you 
have h different land tenure, different customs; 

not a difficulty at all. As it is, in the Madras 
Presidency we have so many systems of land tenure. 

23 1 do not think you have quite got my point. 
The High Court in Madras' has to know all these 
systems, but if you suggest that you go on to the 
Bengal High Court, you are having people who are 
totally unaccustomed to those systems altogether ? 
—Orissa proper was for a long' time under Bengal, 
and so an far as the maih portion of the province » 
concerned there will tie no difficulty It all. The 
only difficulty that can arise is in connection with 
the Madras parts. The Madras Estates Land Act 
is very largely modelled on the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
and we do not think there will be any great difficulty 
in that way. 

24 Supposing you do not even get that, and you 
suggest a sub-province, can you give me your idea 
of what a sub-province would be ?—But before we 
venture to do so we may s ubmit to the Commission 
that tin- idea of a sub-province, though it had not 
been discussed in detail m Orissa proper when we 
presented our Memorandum, has been subsequently 
discussed at very great length in the Onya press and 
on the platform, and the evidence of the witnesses 
who appeared before the Commission at Patna, 
advocating the formation of a sub-province for the 
Oriyas. has not been generally approved of by the 
Onya people, and the sub-province idea is now very 
unpopular. But if the choice is between half a 
loaf and no bread, we would rather prefer to have 
half the loaf than go without any bread at all. 

25. I want to go into the composition of the half 
loaf. What is your conception of a sub-province ? 
—Our conception is very similar to that pointed out 
by Mr. Lionel Curtis m the scheme suggested by 
him on the eve of the Montford Reforms. 

2fl. Could you state it. because wr have not got 
it before us. Are you going to have a Lieutenant- 
Governor. or what ?—Our proposal is that the 
Oriya-speaking tracts under Madras. Bihar. Central 
Provinces and Bengal should ’be amalgamated, and 
out of these areas a sub-province should be constituted 
under one or other of the fqpr provincial govern¬ 
ments. For the other areas in the province we may 
have a sub-provincial-government, and over these 
two governments there will be a provincial govern¬ 
ment We would propose that the reserved subjects, 
which cannot be transferred to the popular control, 
may be entrusted .to the provincial government, but 
subjects which should be transferred to popular 
control be entrusted to the government of the 
Orissa sub-province and the other sub-provincial 
government respectively. 

27. I want to know, what is the Orissa sub¬ 
province government ? What would it consist of ? 
—There should be a Governor with two or three 
ministers, and a legislative council. , 

28 Where is the saving as compared with a full 
province f —It is generally put forward on the 
financial ground. The difference is that in certain 
matters of common interest, they will be administered 
by the government of the province as a whole, and 
«dy certain matters of local concern will be admin¬ 
istered by the sub-pro vin cial governments. 

29. But from the point of view of expense, what 
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rij-epse the 1 ;ree s.:iu*n>es of development, which 
are of a provir.vi.il ihir.uter. would be undertaken 
bv the centra: provnj. .a! government, and minor 
>the!!ie> jx-rtamiiu; m tnr* particular areas of the 
sub province w< m.i l*- under the sub-provincial 
govern merits- 

30 You have i:.'* :n.;'.c pot the point. I was 
pointing out the diiruujiv f having a Governor and 
suh-pruviniuil lcgi>i;Uurr- in the province. You 
suggest th.it it 'N' .ld u- :nuch the same in a sub- 
province as in a pxuviJKc . but with regard to the 
cost of setting up thus government, you do not seem 
to save anything bv setting up a sub-province ? 
—No exact estimation of income and expenditure 
of an Oriya Province out of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts has vet l>een arrived at. hut we have been 
told that the Bihar Government ha&_£i»timated the 
expenditure- 

8 J Sir Han Singh Gnur . That is not the question. 
The question is. what is the difference between the 
expenditure of a sub-province and that of an 
iudejtendrnt province ?— The difference would be 
the cost of administering all the provincial subjects, 
minus the cost of administering the suh-provincial 
subjects. 

•82. No separate secretariat ?—Yes. there would 
be a separate secretariat. 

88 No separate governor, no separate ministers, 
no separate courts ?—There would be a separate 
Deputy-Governor and ministers and separate secre¬ 
taries, l}ut they would t« on a smaller scale. 

84 Xavf Attlee: A cheaper Governor, and so on ; 
—Yes. if wc cannot afford the exjx-nse. the whole 
thing should Ik* on a cheaper scale 

35 1 do not think there are anv other points in 
this tiiat are not general questions I would only 
ask vou one other point In uniting yourself to 
Orissa, you realise that (irissa is subject to very 
great dangers bv flooding, and consequent famine 
after flood Is not that so •—But 1 do not think 
you would make out of th.it an agreement against 
our amalgamation under a separate administration 
8(1 But is it so 5 Is Chissa suhject to flood ? — 

I think rverv province is subject to natural 
catastrophes. Even the other dav down here we 
had one riistru-t subject V> such floods. 

37 Your answer is Yes. is it not ; It is very 
subject to floods. Is it not proposed that you 
should have a rather large expenditure in order to 
savr Onssa from flood 5 —Yes there is now a sc h eme 
under consideration 

3K Would vou suggrst that that should Ik* clone 
by the Cinvcrnmcnt n| India, or that Orissa should 
do it undrr its own hn.mres *—\\r think it should be 
done b\ th»* froverntnent *>f India nr bv the Prnv mi ial 
Caivernnirnt. or that a trmjmrarv loan du-idci l*c 
taken for Mi.it purposr 

3f‘ You think vru: could p.w for that temporary 
loan, pav interest on it • — We hav e to when we Itorrow 
monev from others 

4<l The point is as to whether i>rissa as a financial 
unit is sufficient to stand bv itself *—It can. 

41 Thr i. hamntir. Supposing vour idea of a sub- 
jirovmce* at anv rate as a temjKirarv measure, 
seemed the I'est idea, with what major province do 
you wish the sub-provmrc to Ik* associated • — The 
order of chime, we mav respectfully point out. we 
have indicated m our .Memorandum. 

1 - 1 see the arguments, ami I have read the 
Memorandum, but 1 want to know what is the 
•on.iusion?—First and foremost we wish to he 
pia.'ed under Bihar and Orissa. 

Hi Mr Cad'^an . I wanf to refer to the section 
it. vi. jr Memorandum headed " The special case of 
the Onyas " on page 219. in which you set out the 
pour condition of your peoples in various provinces 
You will, 1 am sure, agree with me that you would 
oniy be able to justify amalgamation in the provinces 
m the sight of your peoples if it brought with it an 
:n-.rr,»ved material condition. What you are 
'■wV'.'csting. as far as T "in see. is the amalgamation, 
••■•-.o- ■’ th«* tkxirest of jn-oples ” 


among whom " famine and pestilence are chronic.” 
and who are “ in so illiterate and ignorant a condition 
“ that they have twa officially recqfemsed as a 

‘ backward community * Well, wfiat would the 
process be of amalgamating these things > To 
improve the lot of your peoples, your new govern¬ 
ment would be up against two very formidable 
problems, health and education. Then you rt-iVr a 
bit fater to the financial side of the question as a 
" bogey " Taking into consideration the present 
condition of the Onya-speaking peoples and wh.it 
would have to be done in order that their lot shuuld 
he improved, surely you could hardly refer u> the 
financial question as a bogey ? You cannot brush 
the whole financial question aside : you must agree 
it is a ver>' senous problem indeed • — It is a very 
imjHirtant consideration, though not thr primary 
— L'.i'nsidcTatttm m-the-matter. 

4-1. Has srction on page 240 rather seems t.. infer 
that vour j*eoj»le are not getting a fair deal lake 
Lius sentence, for instance: "Their educational 
" needs and requirements have been admim.->Uud to 
" witli a most niggardly hand"; and then 
• • • • " Onyas have lieen mu$t sparsely 

" represented in the public services in every province". 
Are you suggesting that there is some prejudice 
against your people in this resjiect ?—Not exactly 
prejudice. The people in whose hands the making 
ol upjomtment* lies lielong to communities other . 
than Onyas, and it is very natural for them that 
they should (ill in those vacancies by choosing men 
of their own communities, and not os. 

45 Sir .4. P Palro : The Onva* do not want a 
sub-province, do they )—I would not put it exactly 
like that. 1 would prefer to aav that wc want a 
separate province of our own. but if for financial 
reasons or other causes such a course is not feasible 
just at present, we would prefer a sub-province 
nither than lie in the present position 

4fl. That is to say, the Onyas want a separate 
province to lx* formed out of ail the different parts 
that arc scattered under various governments '— 
Yes. 

47. And in your Memorandum vou say that you 
prefer to have the sub-province tacked on to Madras, 
because it is a rich province, and you will be able to 
carry on the administration satisfactorily if the 
sub-province is to be formed ?—Yes. that would be 
one very important consideration in our being 
tacked on to Madras, but we would prefer to be 
tacked on to Bihar and Onssa. Failing that, we 
should hr tacked on to Madras. 

4K. >r» Han Singh Gour ; Has your Memorandum 
txvn presented to the Onya Association —Yes. it 
wa> submitted to a session of the Association. 

4!i And how many people were present there * — 
About 200 odd. 

.AO And thev approved of it '•—Yes 

51 As regards the constitution of a sub-province 
or of an indejcndent province, you have looked 
at the question from the theoretical point of 
view, the joint of view of sentiment of Onya- 
sjteakmg jx-nplc.N. as is very natural indeed ; 
but take the practical side of it If your province 
costs something like 4 crores ol rupees, and you make 
only in the neighbourhood of 2 crores of rupees, you 
go begging ior the other 2 crores 5 —We would not 
say so We would rather prefer to live within 
means than go begging of others. 

52 But you cannot do that ; that is exactly 
vour trouble. You are too proud to beg, and too 
pour to exist ?—The tint part of vour assumption 
may be true, but the second part i* surclc not 

53 That is the position '—No. it is no. so. 

54. - In Madras they saw " We have uu: owt. com¬ 
mitments ” Thev do not want to adopt you 
You go and beg next Uuur. Bihar and 'in»» wiU 
say. ” It is a deficit province It has a 'fry in¬ 
elastic income.”—Yes At present it has. 

55. And a proportion of the elasticity is shared 
bv your province ?—Yes. 

56. .And there is the splitting up of your province 
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mU) vinoui tributary And feudatory states ? —Yes. 

57. Now you have an inelastic income, and Bihar 
and Onua aav*. " We are poor people . we cannot 
a fiord to keep another poor kinsman of oyrm " . 
»o Bihar and Orissa will not take you ?—1 beg your 
I^rdon 1 cannot understand bow Bihar can say 
that they cannot keep Orissa. It must be Bihar 
that must say so. Bihar and Orissa cannot say 
that 

58. Supposing Bihar -saw " We are quite ready 
to get rid of you, but we are by no means prepared 
to receive you with all your encumbrances, and 
vou are loading yourself and vour incumbrances 
by taking odds and ends from the CentTaJ iTovinces 
and Madras." That is what the Bihar and Orissa 
people say : ** We are a denut firoviny r we- 
manage to exist, but we cannot have'Pm with all 
vour impediments, with all your tielongings and 
additions " What have you got to say* to Bihar • 
— Bdur has not said so 

3k I speak for Bihar and say so ; —That 
impression seems to be. I would subnut. not correct, 
for one reason, that m a delate held ui the Legislative 
Assembly on Nth February. 1927. on a motion made 
by Mr. Niiakantha Ibis, the Bihar representative. 
Mr. Gayaprasad Suigb. fought the whole battle with 
the Onya member to have all the Onya-sjleaking 
tracts under Bihar 

00 We always do that We have done that 
consistently for nme ve.*rs. so long that we have no 
responsibility — Again in 19*21. a resolution was 
adopted in the Bihar legislative Council agreeing to 
the adoption of all the Oriya speaking people* 

01 I agree with vou on sentiment that you should 
be united under one province The question on the 
theoretical ground we all admit 1 want you to 
convince the Conference that you liave got the wavs 
and means, that it »*> a practical proposition ' — Yes. 
that it is 

8*2. You must establish to the satisfaction of the 
Conference that it is a practical projosition within 
the next five or six years, or ten yearn, and f am 
simple drawing vour attention to that —What we 
wish to submit is that pnma ituif the burden of 
prm mg that we ahould be a deficit province should 
be on those who make that allegation against us. 
Our contention is that no figures of revenue and 
expenditure of the Onya-si>eak»ng tracts have lieen 
arrived at. vet it is said we are a deficit province 
Wr have enough evidence to show that wr should 
not be a deficit province though we have not clrhmtt 
figures calculated in rupees, annas and pies 

98 You mv on page 24*2 that " No exact estimates 


" of tb« revenues likely to accrue from the amal- 
" g a mated Onya-speaiung tract* have been yet 
" made, nor have any authentic figures been arrived 
" at with regard to the expenditure which such an 
" amalgamation under a separate Government 
" will entail, on the lines of the simplified scheme 
" suggested above." Apart from the question 
whether your simplified scheme will work, as we will 
assume, will your province have the same administra¬ 
tive organisation as the neigh louring province ? 
—Yes 

84 On tliat basis you have yourself admitted 
that you have not gone mtn the rough figures — 
We have got rough figures. Suiisequently we have 
worked them out 

— 4t 6— Vem mi gh t get y our itpieseiilatives to interro- 
gate the Government, and a*k abut would l*- the 
situation if the Oiiya->(«akmg tract* were placed 
under one government, wlirther a* a scjiaratr 
provutce or as a sub province. That you have out 
done f — i cannot agree exactly that we liave not done 
that. IxMause only the other day we had elicited some 
bgures about the revenue and expenditure of Gan)am 
from the Government of Madras, anti more or less 
we liave done so elsewhere also But other means 
are availalde to us of estimating tiie revenue and 
expenditure of the future province. 

88. As regards the formation of a sub-province, 
the Onyd people who came before the Bihar conference 
said they would consider the question and would 
submit a supplementary Memorandum Tlie 
■‘■fLgestion given to them was that an Oriya Minister 
should he m charge of the Oriya tract* lor 
the Ohya-speaking peonies The Orissa representa¬ 
tives in the Legislative Council would form an Orissa 
l^egisUtive Committee, who would deal with Orissa 
on the basts that it o a sul»-province In tliat way 
there would be administrative saving in the cosi of the 
Legislative Council, the cost of Ute secretariat, the cost 
of the High Court and t lie cost ol a separate establish¬ 
ment like minister, and members, and so on That 
was the suggestion made. Uhat you have worked 
out here docs not answer that suggestion at ail ' 
—That may \k. but we consider that such an idea 
as vou suggest is an unpractical idea 

«7 Tlien there are two pages in your Memorandum 
which have greatly fascinated me. ami that is in 
regard to the establishment of a Supreme Couit m 
Inclia > —Yes 

<*h Has the establishment <»f the Supreme Court m 
India which \mi mention on pages 214 the 
i onscosus of opinion of your Association Yes 
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A* it «:• staled in zhe SlMtj/nJK of Calcutta that tin- 
report of Messrs. C. L. Philip and A C. Dutl on the 
proposed Excision of the Ganjam District from the 
Madras I*residency has been referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras for opinion, I send herewith a copy of 
the Memorandum prepared by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Ganjam Defence league for consideration 
in arriving at the opinion called for by the Govern¬ 
ment of India This Memorandum was prepared 
before the publication of the report of Messrs. C. L. 
Philip and A C. Duff. The remarks marie m the 
report in dealing with the tracts where the Telugu*- 
preponderate will strike every impartial reader as 
extraordinary VtTiTTr Ttif authors—erf the- rejxwt 
admit the artificial nature <-! the (inya movement 
#o far as the masses are com erm-il. they apply 
different principles to the tracts where the Onyas 
and Trlugus are respectively m majority. 'I heir 
ntatements that " comparatively few Onvitf (in the 
ParUkimedi Talukl know Ic-lugu. the language 
difficulty for them is. therefore, real. Hut very many 
of the Tclugus know Onva " are quite incorrect In 
fact, they are the reverse of the truth. On the other 
hand, in the southern pan of the District including 
the Partakimedi taluk, the Oriyas, as a rule, know 
Telugu. while the Tehigus. as a rule do not know 
Onva 1 request that the correctness of this state¬ 
ment may he verified by a reference to the District 
authorities The ( oilertor of Ganjam rejxirted to 
the Government Wt his letter, H. Dis.. No 911*2'21. 
dated 15*1 J '21. that the- Onyas in these Estates 
" (Parlukimcdi. Tukkult. Tarla. Mandasa, Jalantra 
“ and )iiid.iras;»c)<. practically all know Telugu 
well." Messrs ( 1. Philip and A C. Dufl, while 

stating in paragraph 11 of their rejKirt that they have 
" consistentlv avoided the expression of any opinion 
*' regarding the tiMsihifitv or desirability of amal- 
" carnation." go out of their wav and state as 
follows in paragraph n of their report and supj*ort the 
statement by most astounding asportations: " In 
fine, if the major portion of Ganjam including most 
“ of the Zh mindary areas is taken from Madras it is 
’ only natural that the Parlakimcdi Estate should 
” go with the majonty. and we cannot find that 
the Telugu inhabitants anticipate much meon- 
" vmimcr from the possible change." The TcIurus 
of this District protest against this view So 
far as the masses are rniircmed. thr Trlucus of 
Ganjam are not 1 more intelligent, more pushing 
" and lietter cultivators. more capable of adapting 
themselves to possible chances " than tJir Onvas. 

N Kavawikti 

/<erAo»»ipu» 

Mm m 29th ll'-jr. 


MEMOK WDIM 

Ki liir , 'k’ at i'*s t ii Gan las* I'mi-i i 
1 Fit ':orv or thi Ofciva M"V».m;n: 

It 1*1 no» due t<- any instance of administrative 
ineptitude or mcftu.:rncy. any miscarriage of justice, 
any social or economic disaster or hardship nr 
any kind of failure under the Madras Government 
that the l»nya leaders of Ganjam arc agitating 
for its excision iron) the Madras IYe*»idency 
The idea is foreign in its inception. In the 
°M day’s the Lieutenant-Cfovemor of Bengal 
governed not only the whole of Bengal but aiso 
Assam, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa Owing 
to its enormous charge, the Bengal Government could 
pot cope efficiently with the great famine in Orissa 
in 1866 when half a million of people perished 
Then the Secretary of State suggested the advisa¬ 
bility of relie vine the Bengal Government by 
separating Assam and Onssa Ten years later, the 


tr.iti« r. struck tin- iraJtr* «-f Orissa. It took *25 years 
longer liefore this idea penetrated into Ganjam. It 
was there engineered by persons who Came from 
Cutt.ick. One Mr. Nalamoni Vidya Ratno of 
Cuttack, started an f>nya weekly at Rambha and 
propagated the idea The incorrect language census 
statistics of 1001 which will he discussed presently, 
gave impetus to the movement .and a petition was 
presented to the Government of India in 1003. It 
was on the strength of th- incorrect statistics of 
1 W >1 that the Government of India made a reference 
to the Government of Madras in December. 1H03. 
In 1 IN 14 the Government of Madras strongly protested 
against the projxjsal which was dropped bv the 
(aivernment of India, (in With December. llki.S, 
the Congress also passed a resolution dejirecating the 
scjuratinn of the District of Ganjain and the Agency 
’I Tacts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam imni the Madras 
2’residency tw the ground that long standing territorial 
divisions Which were closely united by ethnological, 
legislative, social and administrative relations should 
not l>e broken up In 191*2 the Oriya leaders renewed 
the agitation after the annulment of the jiartition 
of Hengal and the creation of the province of Hiliar 
and Orissa. Lord Hardingr declared that the- 
projHJsed union uf Ganjam with Orissa was ” un¬ 
necessary and undesirable." *The Onyas approached 
Sir Arthur ljiwlrv and Lords Carmichael and Pent- 
land anti were informed that tlic question would not 
In* reopened. When Mr. Montagu visited India, 
in 1 JH 8 . tlirv presented a memorial quoting the 
statistics of 1 (n» 1 census and ignonng those of lf»U. 
It i> Siud that the rejiort of Mr Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
favours the redistribution of Provinces on a linguistic 
basis. but we tmd nothing in it in supjxwt of this 
view In paragraphs 245 and - b». the distinguished 
authors discuss the proposal that rtiding I*rovincrs 
should In- sub-di.vitled into a limited niiml«er of 
smaller areas on a linguistic or racial basis Even 
with regard to this limited proposal, they state as 
follows : — ** In spite of the evidence which has 
" reached us of the existence in jiarts of India of 
" distinct arcus or communities* which arc anxious 
" In secede from the larger administrative units of 
" which they now form pari, we feel sure that any 
" general scheme of geographical partition would 
" e\.»ke such strong np|V)*itn>n as would be fatal 
" t.- the wholt* j-Un (o*nrrall\ sj*eaking. we m.iv 
" dew riln- provincial patriotism as sensitively zcal<m> 

’ >.f it - territorial integrity Divisions of territory 
" wiii. 1. ..ii not made m refpoRw * 1n a popular demand 

,ir* apt To provoke wide and deep-seated dis* 

' satisfaction " Even their expression as to the 
11 *n>idrration of the possibility of instituting sub- 
provinces m ('rissu and Bihar relates to the existing 
province as tt is. The authors have not at all taken 
inti consideration the position of a District like 
Ganjam in relation to the constitution of a sub- 
provitui Even for the constitution of sub provinces 
there must 1* a jvopular demand It must l*e by a 
pnness of consent necessarily by all classes of people 
attcx'ted and must not be imposed on the jtenple 
by citric la! action If a considerable proportion or 
even a strong minority is against the proposal, it 
cannot lx* Said that there i' .. :«-;-u:.\r i:. . 

*2 Scope of the Pressvt Envois'" ‘-*f Mk-*-.kx 
Philip s 

Though the proposal t ■ >ej*arate Ga:;;.vm fr..im 
the Madras lYesidcncv w.;* i:s* u*>r-d and negative 
on several occasions, it w:u. apnarentii re-opener, tn 
the iatter part of the last rear and a lommitte* 
consisting of Messrs. Philip and Duff apjwanted 
to ascertain the genuine desire of the Onyas of the 
District on the subject. The enquiry was limited and 
one-sided in its scope- From the «.ommumques 
1 <r th»- subject »t wr- t*> understand 
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that thr Telugus and other communities had no 
li»n or lot m the enquiry. Consequently, the 
Andhras avoided anv counter deputations and 
demonstrations which might emliarraxs the com¬ 
mitter and might strain the cordial relations existing 
Iwtween the two communities 'I he C.anjum lie fence 
League, an association working with the avowed 
object of opposing the transfer of Gan jam from the 
.Madras Presidency, thought it advisable not to 
present any considered memorandum on its Ixthali. 
I hr Oriva leaders organised meetings, processions 
and other demonstrations and tried to show to the 
Committee as if they emanated tro^ the j*i>ple. 
while tlie real truth is that the masses are eiriiet 
inditlerent or averse to the promised transfer In 
•ili\ lase. no action i .ill 1 m taken oil the report Of 
tin- l oinmitter without giving the lelugus atid othrr 
11 'in in mi it les an oj>|*>rt unit v to stale their case 

IM Ci n'si • sj a iisin s 

Whenever the Oriva leaders sj»rak or write atioul 
this .subject, they ignore the available Census 
Maiistics of jMipulatton by rate and caste and even 
with regard to language, they ijuote the t ensu* 
figures of I (Mil ignoring those ol the later Censuses 
of mil and 1921 . and by their sj*eevhes and writings, 
they try to mislead Die authorities and the general 
public who have no time to study the census ripirti 
into thr erroneous U-hef that Ganjatu, with the 
exieption of Die soutlurnmost Ialuk of Oucaculc, 
is Oriva country A careful enquiry will, however, 
slum that '1 tlugu- who live m all parts of the District, 
far exceed the Orivas The following statement 
shows thr total jxipulatton and the liuniticr of 
Oriy.t speaking jn-ople of the Ganjam District fphunsi 
ationhng to the last five irnsu-r> - ■ 


Nundmr of Percentage ot 
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1 mat 
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ing people to 
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the Government i 
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their enquire in 1 f*U3 l ommrntmg or. the in - 
lorrertnes. 1 - o* the ' language ' ngure> of 1901 
census. Die i^uainirnt of Madras rep-Tted m IWU 
as follow- — The first cause cl tin- tnaccuracv e! 
the Census Statistic* is the desire >>f t.V leluiru- to 
share in the special advantage* accorded by Govern¬ 
ment to Orivas The school fees charged for Die 
education ot the children of the Oriva.- are^ half 
of those paid bv Telugu> and oDtcr-. As tar 
Government desire to employ Orivas ir. the public 
offices to a greater extent than at present it is thus 
believed to l*e easier for an Onya that: for a TeiuEU 
to enter the services of the Government The second 
cause is that, as most of the enumerators in 1901 
were Orivas. it is probable that they entered as 
" Onya-speaking " all persons who answered their 
questions in Onya This error would have a great 
effect, as. m tracts where there are both Orivas and 
Telugus, a large proportion of the population can 
speak both languages. Thirdly, several Telugu 
castes, such as kapus. komatis. kahngis. reddikis, 
etc., who live m tracts where Oriva is the prevailing 
language and sry.ik 'V.' ,. •». — 


the Onya language, the enumerators making no 
enquiries as to thr language spoken by them at 
home. An example of this was noticed before the 
Census ’report was published. The Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Census Operations. Herhampore, states 
that at the time of tabulation be found that a large 
number ol Reddikas la Telugu caste which finds 
no place in Table XIJ1 Castesi had l»een returned by 
the enumerators as speaking Onya. As. to his own 
knowledge, this was contrary u* the facts, he made 
a reference to the Provincial Census Suj»ennUndent, 
who issued orders for the tabulation to proceed in 
accordance with the Schedules The Collector of 
Gan jam rc]H>ris that there is reason to believe that 
th e movement in favour of the proposed tran&ler _ 
was on loot in a quiet wav before the last census, and 
I litis may Have inritieiKed some ol Die Onya enumera¬ 
tors in entering m the returns particulars of the 
parent longue In a tract where Oriva and Telugu 
art- utdelv sjxikrn. it is natural to expel t that the 
mother tongue ol the Oriva castes will lx- Onya, and 
that ol Telugu castes will be Telugu The statistics 
showing the distribution of Die population by castes 
should, therciure, furnish some indication of the 
j>rev.ilence of thr two languages On examining these 
statistics, it is found that (id (KI4 Pallia, who speak 
Telugu and reside on the coast, have t>een treated as 
Tamils by caste. Adding these to the recorded 
population of lelugu caste we find that thr numtvr 
of ielugus by race m lWli. including the Trlugu- 
speakmg I'ulhs was 818.^7. and Du- nunilirr of 
Orivas was 7«Mi.712 * The inference from these figures 
is that Telugu should lie more prevailing in the 
Ganjam District as a parent tongue than Oriva.“ 
The Census rcjx»rts of 1HH1 and 1MU do not show 
the jxjpulation of the District according to ran- and 
caste They were shown for the first time in the 
Census report of 1901 According to this rcjxirt 
the actual hgures art noted lx*low .— 


Nc of persons according 
to race and caste 


Year . lelugus. Oriyas 


11*01 7ua.d8d 70(1.712 


The census figure* o: 1911 and 1921 do not include 
tastes which contribute ie-s than, one j«cr cent 
of the imputation Tnev arc iimiTvr: approximate 
enough lor purposes n: coin pari vr. These figure- 
are onoted below - 


N«- of jvr-on- according 
t- rand caste 


^ e.«i Telugu- Or:ya> 


11M1 H42 415 -175.729 

11121 S44 020 4415.996 


From tilt above figure* it is clear that the lelugus 
IX! the District number a:out double the Oriyas. 
li is further believed that, in the northern ports of 
the District. Kaiiagas. komatis, Yrlamas. Kapus, 
Kahngis. Reddikis. etc who are really Telugus 
have been returned as Onyas. In his report on the 
census of 1901, Mr. Stuart states as follows .—" In 
the matter of affording information as to the 
nationality of the people, the .language returns are 
as a rule inferior to the caste and birthplace statistics, 
far a man drops the language of his mother country 
more easily than he lose- his nationality.'" We beg 
to submit that m deciding the proper l.v+ie of a 
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Accident . :t stay change under changed circum¬ 
stances The former i* a vital ami essential matter 
of blood, tradition, and custom, and cannot be 
adopted or discarded at will. One may repudiate 
his language, but not his birth. Hence the argument 
in favour of race should prevail over that of language. 

4. Historical Considerations. 

The Northern Circars came under the British 
rule in 1766, while Orissa was undeT the Mahratta 
rule and did not come under the British sway until 
1 MW. The Ganjam District was a part of the 
Northern Circars throughout the British rule and prior 
to 1760. under the short-lived French rule as well as 
under the Muhammadan rule Ganjam was a pan 
of the Chicaiole Circars and was controlled by 
Mussulman authority from Hyderabad for about 
one hundred and eighty years, from about 1S71 to 
175:; when the Ctucacole Circar, with the other 
districts of the Northern Circars. were granted to 
the l-!rnih by Suhthut Jang, the same Nuam who 
ceded this country to the English six yean later, 
though they did not take actual possession of it 
for seven years longer. It will thus be seen that 
Ganjam has far at least three centuries and a half 
l*en an organic or integral part of the Northern 
Circars. Any disturbance of the prescription of 
such a long period will be keenly felt by us. Even 
under the Hindu rule, Orissa and Ganjam appear 
to have been separate entities, though the demarca¬ 
tion of provinces was not then so distinct as it was 
since the advent of the Muhammadan rule. Orissa 
and Ganjam formed parts of the ancient kingdom of 
Kalrnga and subsequently of the dominions of thr 
Kesan and Gajapati lines of Kings as they do now 
of British India. The mountain spurs which run 
down to the sea on the south of the Chilka lake have 
always formed a well-defined natural boundary 
between Orissa and Ganjam Hunter states on page 
172 of his Orissa, Yul I .— " The native Government 
of Orissa practically acknowledged the natural 
Iwundary as the political one treating as foreigners 
all devotees who came from the southern side of the 
Ganiam river, levying a ten per cent, higher taji from 
them. This distinction found legislative recognition 
m our earliest Pilgrim law. three years after the 
country had passed under British rule." It will 
also be seen frum pages 317—119 of Hunter's Onssa. 
Yol l. that under the Gajapati Dynasty (1132 to 
1532 a. n.I the country south of Chilka formed a 
separate diviMon distinct from Onssa and that this 
southern division refused to pay tribute and that the 
administration of the Gametic line continued to be 
merrlv nominal over it The following reference 
also appear- on pace Ul'7 of Mallbv s District Manual 
of Ganjam:— 'I he wild nature of the country in 
Gant air. rendered their administration however 
merely nominal, and thev were probably induced by 
these considerations to establish their own servants 
as Raja.- or Lards of the Marches to keep the wild 
aboriginal trii»es of Khands and Savaras m check." 
In the above circumstances, expressions such as 

Dismcmlemicnt c.f Orissa.' ' A limb separated 
from the body.” " Re-unior. nf Ganjam with Onssa." 
and the assertion that Ganjam is the native home of 
Onyas and Telupus are domiciled settlers, are opposed 
to historical facts No Onva has been able to state 
when, how and by whom Ganjam was separated from 
Onssa. 

5. Administrative and Legal Difficulties. 

If thr suggested change be earned out the law of 
personal rights, the common law of land tenures the 
enactments relating to the rights of Zamindars. 
Jaghirdars. Sbrotnemdars. Proprietors, Ryotwari 
pattadars. Inamdars and Tenants, the laws relating 
to rent and revenue, all other special and local laws 
enacted by the Madras Government with special 
reference to local conditions and habits of the people 
living in this Presidency, including Ganjam. the 
method* C'f administration to some extent and many 


other matters specially suited to the localities, will 
have to be dislocated Again, the common ■and 
i uternary law of land tenures obtaining in Onssa 
differs from that obtaining in Ganjam The Rvotwari 
system of Ganjam requires a special knowledge of the 
regulations relating to remission, irrigation, the village 
system, and other matters closely touching the daily 
life of the ryot. If the system is to be administered 
to the contentment of the people, it must be by 
officers imbued with its principles and trained 
throughout their service in its methods. The form 
of temporary settlements prevailing in Orissa is 
unknown in Madras. The Revenue and Rent 
Recovery Acts of Onssa and Madras vary. Acts 
relating to the administration of Municipalities and 
District Boards are different, as also those relating 
to hereditary village servants, the land cess and wrater 
Cea->, etc "tvtiar n more -Gatyjaro-mtlh -Us. peenhar 
laws and customs would form but a small proportion 
of the Province of Bihar and (.inssa. and for the 
administration of this small area the officers of that 
Province would have to acquire a special knowledge 
of the laws and customs and would, in any case, lack 
that practical experience which is required for their 
proper administration. Further, there is the danger 
of the laws, etc., becoming stereotyped unless the 
modifications introduced from time to time by the 
Madras Legislature, as also the bye-laws, circular 
orders, etc., be also extended to Ganjam as they are 
made This would in effect mean administration 
of Ganjam by Bihar and Orissa second-hand through 
Madras. If. again, such new measures or modifica¬ 
tions do not commend themselves to the Government 
of Bihar and Onssa. they will have to enact such 
modifications as in their opinion are necessary in 
the interests of Ganjam for the efficient administra¬ 
tion of which they will be responsible, and this would 
again add to the labours of the Government of Bihar 
and Onssa. The large number of Telugus throughout 
the tract and the fact that the hulk of the Government 
records have been kept in Telugu will render it 
essential for the officers employed to acquire a 
knowledge of Telugu. which is far more difficult 
to learn than Onva. 

fl Imfracticaiiilitv ok Amalgamation. 

Some of us do not know how the redistnbution of 
India into Provinces on a linguistic basis would help 
to unify India or to consolidate its people into one 
great nation Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that such a redistribution will hnng about the 
prosperity, contentment, and happiness of the people, 
no case can be made out for the J>rojN»»rd transfer 
of the Ganiam District to an Onva Province It is 
said that overwhelming majorities shall l«e the chief 
criterion, but bare majorities should yield to adminis¬ 
trative convenience. So far as Ganjam District is 
conceined. the Telugus are in a majority With 
regard to the occupation of territory, the whole length 
of thr 100 miles of the sea roast is inhabited by the 
Telugus. and the hills and slopes are occupied by 
Khonds and Savaras. who. in common with the 
Telugus. are of the Providian iTuranian) stock 
The tract of the country between is Onva to. the 
extreme north, mixed at the middle, and Telugu to 
the south. As for the languages, the Onvas residing 
in parts of the District like Pariakimedi. Tekkali and 
Sompeta Taluks. speak both Onva and Telugu. while 
the Telugus that live in parts of the Distnct like 
Goomsur. Purnshottapux. A ska* and Sura da speak 
both the languages. In fact, the intermingling of 
the races has advanced so far that one not only has 
been speaking the language of the other but has also 
adopted the habits, customs, ami manners of thr 
other. Thus, the division of Ganjam on the basis of 
race or language presents insurmountable difficulties. 
Again, if TaJulcs are taken into consideration, the 
Telugus are in a great majority in the Taluks of 
Pariakimedi, Tekkali and Sompeta, while it is under¬ 
stood that many Zamindars and other Oriyas have 
consented to the proposed transfer under the in- 
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fluente of the Raja of Kanika and other leaden of 
Orissa on tha assumption that the whole of the 
District, with the single exception of Chicactile Taiuk. 
will be transferred to Orissa. Again, between the 
Roshikulya and Bahuda rivers. Teiugus are in a 
majority in the towns of Berhampur, Ichchhapurara. 
Chatrapur and Gopafpur The Teiugus have de¬ 
veloped these four towns to their present importance, 
have sunk much capital, and have the largest stake 
in them. If a referendum be made to the residents 
of these four towns to ascertain their wishes, it is 
certain that the residents will, by an overwhelming 
majority, vote against amalgamation with Orissa 
Again, more than half the estates owned by the 
Oriya^amin dars and Propriet ors are mostly peopled 
by the Telugu^ 7 he Maharajahs of Vuianagaram 
and Hubhili, and the Rani of W.idhwan of the 
Viz^tgapatani District possess large landed estates 
in this district Besides, there arc other Trlugu 
landed proprietors even in the northern pan of the 
district. In this part of the district, which lies to 
the north of the Rushikulya, Telugu communities, 
like the military class of Telagas, the mercantile 
class of Kalinga, Komatis, etc., have large vested 
interests. In these jjart* there are a large number 
of villages containing a fairly good proportion of 
Tclugun. The (kivcmmmt of Madras spent about 
SO lakhs of rupees on the Rushikulya project. The 
project lias not hitherto liecn a paying concern, and 
it would lie a calamity to allow it to pass to another 
Government when several improvement* art toip 
tcmplated and it is likely to prove remunerative on 
the completion of these improvements. If the 
proposed change be carried into cfleet. Ganjam will 
haVe to be split up into two portions, one under the 
Madras Government and the other under the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the effect of 
this will l»e to efface altogether memories and even 
the name of a district which was lovingly cherished 
by the people for a long time. Such a transfer will 
entail a charge in the /exalt* of official and business 
centres of the district causing immense toss in a 
variety of ways. 

7. Transfer Not Beneficial to Okiyas 

Orissa is. admittedly, a very poor country It is 
subject to frequent visitations of famines ami hoods. 
Union of Ganjam with such a jkxit country is not 
likely to prove l*ncficial to the Oriyas or other 
communities inhabiting the district. The contem¬ 
plated improvement- to the Rushikulya project may 
not be executed for a long time The Government 
of Madras have always t cvinc«l special interest in 
the solution of the Onya problem hv the adoption of 
liliera) measures, such as charging only half fees in 
schools and colleges, instituting scholarships for the 
special benefit of the Oriyas. and preferring the Oriyas 
in the distribution of official jutronage In the last 
generation they have made rapid strides in their 
education in English ami vernacular and m their 
representation in public services and local boards and 
Councils The fact that Oriya language was recog¬ 
nised by the University of Madras as long ago as 
1873. while the University of Calcutta ignored it 
until ItKKi. shows the interest taken by the Madras 
authorities in the progress of Oriyas Between the 
year 1906-07 and 1922-23 the number of schoolboys 
reading Oriya in the Madras lTesidencv rose from 
82.715 in 19U6-07, to 66.714 in 1922-23. In 1H9U. 
there were only two Onya officials, the Onya 
Translator and the Kbond Interpreter. Now. nearly 
half of the office staff it manned by Orivas. Within 
the last decade they have risen to the posts of Deputy 
Collector, District Mansi fi. District Educational 
Officer, District Health Officer and other positions 
of trust and responsibility. Two of the three elected 
members from the distract in the P rovin cial Lqjih- 
tive Council are Oriyas. If the district be transferred 
to Orissa, the Oriyas of the district win lose the 
-. —the Madras 


the rest of the Oriya population and they would not 
have that incentive and facilities for availing them¬ 
selves of the higher education which they now 
have. The ryots of all communities are likely to 
lose in course of time the occupancy rights which have 
been secured to them by the Madras Estates Land 
Act 1, of 1908 

8. Transfer Highly Injurious to Other 
Communities. 

For the proper administration of a conn try, the 
Government should possess a special knowledge of 
its people ; their language, customs and manners. 
Whereas the Madras Government has grown used to 
the administration- of the Or iyas. the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa possess no knowledge of the Telugus 
who will he completely out of their element m that 
lYovmce. and it is not likely that their language 
will be recognised by* that Government The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal opposed the transfer 
oi Ganjam. in 1904. on the ground that the necessity' 
of administering to the interests of the large 
population of Teiugus in the district would give nse 
to immense difficulties under a new Government. 
The Oriyas number 15,73,942 in the Madras I'resi¬ 
dency Their language is recognised in court> and 
other public offices and in the daily traffic of social 
and commercial life. They, their rulers, and their 
neighbours have known one another -for centuries. 
If in these circumstances the Oriyas consider them¬ 
selves to tie a foreign unit and a neglected budy. it is 
not difficult to forecast the fate of the little* less than 
one million of Telegus of Ganjam and the Yizagapa- 
tam agency if they be transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, where they will, m pomt of numbers, be 
scarcely appreciate amongst the millions of the 
Bihar and Orissa population. We beg to submit 
that it could never he the wish or intention of the 
Government of India to inflict such a senous injury 
on their Telugu subjects, who have as counsellors, 
a* Civil Servants, and as soldiers rendered loyal and 
conspicuous service to Government m this very 
district, and have helped not a little m the arduous 
labours by which the Madras Government have 
evolved order and law out of the state of lawless 
disorder in which Ganjam was handed to the British 
Power Telugu is universally spoken along the 
littoral, and the chief trade and c um m erer -of the 
district is carried on by Telugu-spraking people. 
Tbe traders and merchants who visit the lull tracts 
are mostly Teiugus by caste. Most of the trade 
from Aska and Goomsur side is to Yizianagram. 
Yizagapatam and other places in the Northern 
Circars ; and m view of the opemne of the Yizaga¬ 
patam harbour, the transfer of any portion of the 
district will seriously jeopardise the commercial and 
industrial interests of the district as a whole. The 
important silk cloth industry of the district is in the 
hands of the Telugu weavers A Medical College 
and an Engineering College have been established at 
Yizagapatani An Andhra University, also, will be 
established soon. The Teiugus of the district 
cannot take advantage of these institutions if the 
district be transferred. If the district be tacked on 
to a poor province, it will suffer much by way of 
paucity' of funds for the improvement of the com¬ 
munications in the district, for the spread of educa¬ 
tion amongst the masses, for improving the sanitation 
m rural areas and for providing more imgational 
facilities. 


9. Conclusion. 

We have not touched the question of the Agency, 
as the Government of Madras gave several weighty' 
reasons in their report of 1904 as to why the Agency 
should not be transferred, and it is difficult to add to 
them . Oriyas and Teiugus have been living together 
amicably for centuries, maintaining most cardial 
relations, and a bifurcation of the district will 
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which the p res ent agitation has introduced. and will 
stimulate similar agitations in several parts of India. 
We hurnblv submit that no distuxWnce of the 
Ualus quo i*. warranted by historical, administrative 
and other coundrratxras and that any change m the 
existing order of things u fraught with senous 
difficulties for the administrators and is disadvan¬ 


tageous to the people, and that it will provoke wide 
and deep seated dui^tisf action and discontent W-m/tmg 
to prolonged, continuous and much stronger agitation 
from the other communities, «bo are considerable 
ui numbers. who have large and varied vested 
interests and who have greatly helped in the all-sided 
development of the district. 


Deputation bom the Qinjam Defence League. 


The deputation ctnslstu sf : — 

Ras Sahib N. RAMAMURTI NAYUDU. B.A., 
Retired Deputy Caflector and Land Wider. 

Raa Sahib H. V. APFARAO FANTULU, Retired 
Extra Assists at Registrar, Ca-«teraflve Credit 
Satieties and Laadhaider. 

Mr. 0. V. KRISHHAMURTI FANTULU, B A., 
M.L.. High Caart Vakil and Landholder. 

Tkt CkairtM#M • We understand you repres ent 
the Gan jam Defence League. • • • 1 am gomg to 
oak my colleague. Major Attlee, to put a few 
questions to you 

00 SJmjcrr A liUe When was the Ganjam l>efence 
League started >—(Kmo Saktb Ram*murti K*y*4u) 
About IPOfl or 1WM 

70 When first you thought there was an agitation 
for the Onvs movement *—Yes 

71 Can you tell me how many members you 
have }—About three or four hundred members It 
has branches throughout the district. 

72 Are they draw mamly from the northern 
area of Ganjam '* Where are your branches, for 
instance > Your headquarters are at Berbamporr 3 
— Ye* 

Tit, Where are the branches ?—(I) Sompeta. 
(2) Karova., (3) Ichchhapuram. (4) Chakapui. (5) 
A ska (6) Kusaelikocda And after the recent Dufl 
agitation, even (7) Partakimedi and (0) Tekkali 
have jomed They never expected that their case 
would come under review. 

74 You make the point first of all. 1 think, that 
the Philip-Dufl Report was one to consider the 
news of the Onyas and that the views of the Telugus 
did not come before them 1 —The Fhibp-ltiifl Com¬ 
mittee was appointed in order to find out whether 
the Dnvas had a genuine desire for the amalgamation 
of Ganjam with Onsaa The Telugus were not 
beard, and Messrs. Philip and Dufl said they were not 
gomg to bear the Telugus. though, afterwards, it 
seems that they did bear some Telugus The 
Ganjam Defence League did not appear before the 
Philip and Dufl Committee They state in their 
Report : " We have ourselves consistently avoided 
" the expression of any opmicm rrgardmg the feasi¬ 
bility or de&irabilitv ol amalgamation of Ganjam 

" with Onssa *' However, they madr some side 
remarks about the Teiugu tracts which were quite 
unwarranted and extTaordmary. 

75 We have got that further on I base myself 
on the census figures If you will allow me to speak 
J wOJ do so 

76 I was going to take you shortly through these 
pomta. 1 will take the first point first, il I may. 
There is a question which vou raise- with regard to 
how far the people are bilingual. You say m the 
southern part of the district the Onyas do know 
Tchagu ?—Yes. In the northern part, the Telugus 
do know Onya for the'roost part. 

77. And the Orryar know Teiugu 1 —In the 
nartban part the Tctagus know Onya for the most 
part, and m the southern part the Onyas know 
Tjdugn welL 

7B You have a "tiTmimt at page 751. I 


see. in which it i»~said thax the Partakimedi Estate 
should go with the majority ?—Certainly Its 
Onya population is only IB per cent. My contention 
h» that race and caste form a more important lactor 
than language. A person may discard his language, 
but he cannot discard his race and caste, and 1 am 
going to show from census statistics that the Teingua 
are about doable the Onyas in the Ganjam district. 

70 We have got that figure. 1 am coining to that 
point —1 have got extra figures than those given in 
the Memorandum. That was prepared long ago.. 

mo. 1 am taking the language question first. On 
that question of language, yoo say that the census 
statistics of 1001 were incorrect i —Incorrect ; that 
is rlear. 

HI. The Oriyms say that the later statistics werj 
incorrect ?— : I will give my reasons for that. 

82. What are the reasons ?—Of course, the census 
statistics of 1001 showed that 75 per cent of the 
population were Onym-speaking Tne previous two 
censuses of 1BB1 and 1B01 showed about 00 per cent. 
Onyas and 50 per cent. Telugus Even the census 
figures of 1001 showed that the Telugus and Onyas 
were about half and half, but there is one mistake 
63.084 Teiugu PaJ I is were returned wrongly as Tamils 
If you add these 03 034. the Telugus numbered 
018.417. as against 766.712 Onyas I have a itatfr 
ment showing the figures of Teiugu and Onya popula¬ 
tion according to the last five census returns- 

88. I do not think it is any good our trying to 
thrash out detailed figures here We have got the 
general picture. It does not matter whether it 
sways a little one way or the a t het. hut in the whole 
of Ganjam you might say that they vary round half 
and half. One side says it is more the one way, 
and the other side says it is more the other way.— 

1 aav that the Telugus number doable the Onyas in 
1P11 and 1021 

B4 That is not the figure we have got here ?—I 
have got the figure 

M We have a census figure here which shows 
the total population 1 035 000 ; number of Onya- 
speaking people. 031.000: and you say Telugus 
834.000 odd. Onyas 405.000 odd That adds up to 
1,200 000 What has become of the odd 600.000 
that disappears ’—That is the population of castes, 
which are less than one per cent of the population. 
For the purposes of comparison there are excluded, 
both from Telugus and Onyas. castes of persons 
who number less than owe per miUe. Even Mr. 
Molonv in his census report says that Teiugu castes 
m 1011 were 478 per 1.000 of the population, and 
Onya castes W2 per 1.000 

86 The question I am asking you is this. The 
two figures vou have given me amount to jost over 
1.200.000. The total population uk you say, rather 
over 1 .000.000 What has become of the 600.000? 
—They are Mussulmans and Tamils, and csstw 
which number less than one per milk of the population 
excluded from these figures 

07. The census figure is 681,000 Oriy* ipasfcxn 
ior 1021 ?—Yea. 

00. Yon my there are only 406.600 Qrfjrssf—ThM 
is language. This is on account <rf xm tM <w cu ts 
80. Is your point that there are 500^X>0 Oriym- 
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speaking people who. although they speak Oriya, 
are not Onya* by caste ?—Yes. They include also 
castes which are less than one per mi lie of the popula¬ 
tion, besides Tamils, Mussulmans and Animists who 
live in the plains. 

BO. You want to make caste the distinction and 
o at language ?—Yes. Mr. Stuart says, on page 97 
of his Report, paragraph 22 : “In the matter of 
'* affording information as to the nationality of the 
" people, tiie language returns are, as a rule, inferior 
" to the caste and birth-place statistics, for a man 
“ drops the language of his mother country more 
" easily than he loses his nationality." Race and 
caste are more important than language in deter¬ 
mining a question of this nature. 

91 You have given me Telugu castes £40.000 ; 
Onva castes 405,000 What castes are the b33 
500.000, these elusive people ?—1 have already 
answered this question 

92 But who are they 3 They are not Telugu 
castes ; they are not Oriya castes ?—As 1 have 
already told you. they may be Moslems, Tamils. 
Animists, and also Telugu and Oriya caste* who 
number less than one per mi lie of the population. 

03. Of course, if you admit that, it rather knocks 
it on the head. There may be a couple of hundred, 
or a very small number ?—My figure is corroborated 
by Mr. Molony. who gives as Telugu castes 478 per 
thousand population, and Oriya castes 282 per 
thousand That is a quotation from the census 
report. 7 

94 Let us take that jxnnt on your caste position. 
lH> you say that there are may people who are 
Oriya-speaking who lnrlong to Telegu castes ?—Yes. 
they are enumerated as speaking mostly Onya 

Sir A. r. Palro : 1 think in the cast- of Keddikis. 
especially of Telugu castes, they are put down as 
Onya-sjieaking peoples 

IIS. Major Attlee : Thf trouble is that the other 
j.eop!r say just exactly the opposite — This is not a 
figure of nnne All this is based on Government 
reports • 

90. We will leave that point for the moment. You 
Ueal with the historical position, and you say that 
for three ccn tunes and a half Gan jam ” has been 
" an organic or integral part of the Northern 
Circars."—Yes. and it was so from time immemorial. 
The Government of, India state in one place that it 
is difficult to break with the" prescription of one 
century. What do you think of breaking with the 
prescription of several centuries ) 

97 In a country like India, with a very long 
tustorv. any party goes back as far as it wants to. 
Some go hark l.oim years, and some 800 years—We 
go upon history, that is all . we go upon facts . Not 
one of these figures is mine. They are all from the 
official statistics. 

B8. You pomt out on page 253 a number of diffi¬ 
culties ?—It is all taken from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Report of 1004 

BB I am only just bringing out your points.—1 
will enumerate the difficulties, if you like. I have 
merely summarised them in the Memorandum. 

100 We do not want to overload the thing with 
detail ; we want to get out the main points you have 
made. The main point you have made here is that 
there are a large number of different customs, and so 
cm, that are quite different from those of Orissa, and 
m your, view that makes a very great difficult}’ in 
ama l ga m ating these tracts. Is that so ?—Yes. 

101. As a rule the people would like to go, if there 
was to be any change, with their zam radars. Fcrr 
instance, yon have a big zamindan in Parlakimedi, 
have you not ? Would you like the people to go 
with that ?— Certainty not. As soon as the Philip- 
Dufi report was pu b lished, the people of Paxiakimedi 
organised a big meeting m which they passed a 
number of res ola ti o na. and they have even asked the 
Raja of Paxiakimedi to change lm opi ni o n . I can 
give you the resolutions passed at the Psxtakjxnedi 
Nobods* ever thinks that the British 
■n.-t-vTekkali 


and Soapeta, where there are so few Oriyas, from 
the Madras Presidency. X do not think they will 
indict such a gross injury upon the Telugu people. 

102 . You think the people's views should prevail 
and not necessarily the zamindan' ?—The views of 
the people should prevail; certainly not that of the 
zamindan. 

108. Do you apply the same reasoning to Parl¬ 
akimedi and JeypoTT ?—But there are other diffi¬ 
culties. I think the administration of the Madras 
Government is the best ever known. 

104. On page 254 yon say that the transfer would 
not be beneficial to Onyas. and finally you say that 
as Madras is a better Government than Bihar and 
Orissa, you would rather stay in Madras ?—That is 

- mv opinion. _ 

105. From your knowInlgeof^ the district in what 
direction does the trade run ? Does it run towards 
the north ?—It runs towards the south, and it will 
run more so when the Vuagapatam harbour is fully 
developed. 

IOA. Taking the agency tracts the}* have not got 
much communication- with the rest of the country ? 
—They have. 

107. Mv. Cadogan : On page 254 you speA of the 
sympathy which the Madras Government evince in 
the welfare of the Oriya people. You say " the 
*' Government of Madras have always evinced special 
" interest m the solution of the Oriya problem by the 
" adoption of liberal measures, such as charging 
" only half fees m schools and colleges, instituting 
" scholarships for the special benefit of the Onyas 
" and preferring the Onyas in the distribution of 
" official patronage." You have just now said that 
the Onya people are the best judges in tbs matter. 
May 1 read to you what they say ? They say: 
" Their educational needs and requirements 
" have t>ecn administered to with a most niggardly 
" hand ? "—Certainly not. If you compare the 
statistics of a decade or two. you will find the pr o gre s s 
made by the Onyas m education. 

108. You do not agree with that ?—No. I do not 
agree. 

IOB. Do you mean the}- prefer to remain as they 
are ?—Yes. they prefer up to this day. 

.110. 1 will again read to you what the Onyas 
sav : " Nowhere do the Onyas succeed in getting 
" their due share of representation owing to the 

power and influence wielded adversely by the 
" people of the predominant communities." You 
do not agree with that ?•—1 do not agree. Influence, 
wealth and sympathy are on their side. The 
zammdan are the richest persons, and they have 
advantages over the Telugus. Take the statistics 
for the last 20 years, and see what progress the}* have 
made under the Madras Government, in the matter 
of appointments in the public service, in their 
educational qualifications, and so on. They were 
hackward in education m the beginning; but now 
they have progressed very much. There are three 
deputy collectors among them, and two or three 
district munsifs. 1 can give their names, if necessary. 

1 do not think there are equal numbers of Telugus 
from the Gan jam district holding similar appoint¬ 
ments. 

111. They have no just grievance ?—No. H 

112. Sir A. P. Palro : You have no objection to 
the formation of an Oriya province ?—No; 1 have 
nothing to do with that. 

118. As representing the Ganjam Defence League 
and the Telugu people of the Ganjam district, you 
raise no objection to the formation of an Oriya 
province and bringing the Oriya-speakmg people 
under one administration ’—I have no definite ideas 
on that point. 

114. The Telugu people of the Ganjam district 
and the Ganjam Defence League have no objection 
to the formation of an Oriya province, that ia, all 
tire Oriya speaking tracts being brought under one 
separate administration ?—That is the general opinion. 
I have got mv own individual opinion. 
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115. Lord Burnham ; That is only ao W»g as you 
do not bring in the Telugn-speaking districts, is that 
so ?—Where it is a mixed population, they do not 
want to be brought into the Oriya province. 

Sir A. P. Potto : Is that your view ? 

The WihutsM : That is the view of the people. 

116. Your opinion is that the purely Telugo 
portion should be excluded from the Oriya province 
if there is one formed ?—Ye*. I say it is impossible 
to divide Ganjam into such areas. All along the 
coast there are the Telugus, 

117. The majority of the people beyond Rushikulya. 
say the Chatrapur, Gussur and Balligoda divisions, 
are mostly Oriyas ?—The Ganjam Defence League 
objects to their transfer. 

111*. When they are predominantly Oriyas. what 


184. I never heard that ?—It is m Bengal Orissa 
was a part of Bengal 

185. There are portions of Bengal which ara 
■object to the Miiakskara law ?— Mifoiikhtd law 
as administered by the Calcutta High Conrt is 
different from the Miiakskara law as administered by 
the Madras High Court. 

186. What are the other difficulties that- yon 
tec ?—The revenue administration is quite different. 
The ryotwari system is peculiar to Madras. Here, 
there are village officers dealing with the Collector. 
There are no such village officers dealing with the 
Collector in Orissa except in a few Government 
estates. Again the Bengal Tenancy law is extended 
to Orissa and the Madras Tenancy law it quite 
different. Our ryots have got occupancy right*. 

. On these very grounds the Oriya* wa nt to 
get away from you ?—At the expense ol the ryots. 

188. While you. as a representative of the Telugu - 
speaking people, do not want to allow the Oriyaa to 
separate from the Madras Presidency, they urga the 
very same reasons, the difference in the Miiakskara' 
law, the difference in the revenue administration, 
and so on, for Reparation from the Madras 
Presidency ?—1 do not know how it is beneficial 
to the Oriyaa. 

186. That question was put to them, and they 
say that their separation from the Madras Presidency 
is beneficial to them, and they say they do not see 
why the Telugu people should object to that ?—I 
beg to state that it is a question of the educated 
classes trying to aspire 4or the loaves and fishes of 
the office. It is they tost auy so. The masse* do 
not say so. 

140. You do not speak for the Oriyas ?—1 speak 
for the ryots. 

141. As you have got a right to speak, you will 
agree that the Oriyas also have an equal right to 
speak for themselves, do you not ?—It is prejudicial 
to the interests of the Oriya ryots, who form the bulk 
of the Onya population 

142. You claim a right for yourself to speak. You 
must give equal nght to the Oriya people to speak 
for themselves, and. if they ask for separation, 
reparation must follow ?—That will affect also 
the Telugu ryots who are intermingled with the 
Onyaa. 

148. We leave out this intermingling. But where 
the Oriya population is in a majority, say more than 
50 per cent—and there are traCts~ln the Ganjam 
district where such is the case—the Oriyas have an 
indisputable right to separate from you if they so 
wish ?—I doubt it. The pr e sc r ip tive right is with 
us. 

144. Now you have come down to the piemiiptivr 
right. Wliat is a prescriptive right ?—It is the 
right to enjoy long established privileges. The 
Government themselves say that it is difficult to 
break with the prescription of one century. The 
Telugus have been enjoying certain rights as ryots, 
and they will be put into difficulties if any portion 
of the district is transfer-red. 

145. Lord Burnham : 1 have got only two questions 
to put to you in order to dear up your views to the 
Conference. Do 1 understand you to sav in the 
first place that in the division of districts Where the 
race and language may differ, your opinion is that 
race ought to count, and not language ?—Yes, 
exactly. 

146. Speaking lor the Telegu-speaking community, 
you are of the opinion that the ad ministration in the 
Presidency of Madras is lie tier than that in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa r—1 do not make any 
comparison. 1 only say that the administration of 
the Government of Madras is very good. 1 do not 
know anything of the ad ministration of other 
provinces. 

147. Have you anything to add t o what yon have 
already stated ?—l wanted to discare the census 

that the Government of 
once in 


to the Oriya province ?—I have given the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. There are also the legal diffi¬ 
culties. For instance, we have got the Miiakskara 
law here, while they have the Dayabhaga law in 
Orissa. Again, even in cases where the Miiakskara 
law is applied, its application there is quite different 
from its application in this Presidency. 

119. Do you not think that the Onyaa will be in 
a more prosperous condition and their culture will 
be improved if they are brought together under one 
administration >—No. 1 do not think so. I think 
the Oriyas of the Ganjam district will be in a better 
condition if they remain in the Ganjam district. 

120. But the Oriya people think that their con* 
ditioo will be improved by being in a separate 
province ?—That is on account of the influence of 
the Oriyas of Orissa. The movement originated 
in Orissa. The Madras Government dealt with .that 
question, and the Government of India alto said 
that they were convinced of the arguments advanced 
by the Madras Government for not taking away any 
portion of the Ganjam district to Orissa. 

121. Khan Bahadur Khahf-nl-lah Sahib: How 
many municipalities are there in your district ?— 
Three. 

122. How many Oriya chairmen are there in these 
three municipalities ?—^One, Parlakimedi, The other 
two are Telugus. 

123. So far as the District Board is concerned, 
who is its president ?—An Oriya. 

124. How many members represent Ganjam iu 
♦he -Legislative Council ?—Three. 

123. Of three, how many are Oriyas ?—One. 

1 here were two previously. Further, the zamindar 
of K.illikntu and Atugara represents the landholders' 
constituency. 

12IJ Mr Siva Jiao : Some time before you were 
laying stress on the fact that all those who are classed 
as sjieakmg i>nya do not necessarily belong to the 
same cast* or race or community ?—Yes. that is my 

JHjIXIt 

127 You also -tried to make out that they are 
classed for census purposes as Oriya-spealung people 
Thev are t-iknnlogically different ?—Yes. 

12K Hu instance the Kalinga Komatis and Reddis 
are Ielugu> a'- a race, but they are classed as Oriya- 
sprakuig ?—Yes. 

126. So in taking the census of the Oriyas and in 
deciding winch people should be tacked on to the 
Onya pro\ incc. yon suggest that caste or community 
should also Ik* taken into account ?—Yes. 

13b. You: objection, so far as I understand from 
this Memorandum, is to the dismemberment of the 
Ganjam district. You do not want that any portion 
of the Ganjam district, even the predominantly 
Oirya-speaking portion, should be tacked on to any 
other province ?—Yes, that is my point. 

131. What is your reason ?—As I have already said, 
they are administrative and legal difficulties. 

132. What are the legal difficulties ?-—There is 

the law here and Dayabhaga law in 

Orim. 

188. Sir Hart Singh Goar : What do you mean by 
administrative difficulties ? You speak of the 

♦w*'"" ? lr»w of 1 — Yfs 
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_I want to say 

India have already decided this q»e 
lfXVl. and their opinions are recorded- 





Memorandum rabmitted by the Madras Presidency Moslem League. 


To The Rt. Hon'ble Sir John Simon, M P, President 
of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

Dear Sir, 

You may have realised by this time that most of 
the vital problems of India's future turn on the 
hinges of Hindu-Moslem relations. Therefore no 
constitution proposed from a Moslem standpoint 
can be complete, unless it takes into account the 
Hindu standpoint also. The political differences 
among the Hindus, resulting from their division into 
Sikh and Jain, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, touchable 
and untouchable, had made it difficult for the Madras 
IVesidency Modem League to understand the 
general standpoint of the Hindus as such, when the 
passing of the Nehru Report by the All-Parties 
Conference and its subsequent ratification by the 
All-India Congress Committee furnished the League 
with the desired basis. The Special Committee 
appointed by the League has drafted the Memoran¬ 
dum on that basis, and this fact and the time required 
for getting the draft approved by the Council of the 
League explain the delay in submitting the Memor¬ 
andum for the consideration of the Joint Free 
Conference. 

(By Order) 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Md. MUAZZAM. B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras High Court, 

Central Secretary . 


Introductory. 

India's unique Problems. The most suitable 
constitution for a country is the one which takes 
into consideration all the general and special 
conditions of that country. What with the different 
communities and castes inhabiting this country, 
what with * he multiplicity of languages spoken here, 
and what with the divergent civilisations and cultures 
existing in this extensive land, India's constitutional 
problem is not that of a country, but pre-eminently 
that of a continent. There are at least two dominating 
cultures hi this country, vix.. the one represented by 
the Hindus of the Aryan Stock, and the other by the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India—not to speak of 
the ancient Dravidian or Ndn-Brahmm culture and 
the modern European culture, popular with the 
younger generation. Another problem taxing the 
brain of the Indian constitution-maker is the existence 
of autonomous Indian States with hereditary 
sovereigns, the venerable representatives of ancient 
Indian civilisation, culture and constitution, 
occupying a peculiar position as ** the faithfal allies " 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India. The 
problem of a future Indian Constitution becomes all 
the more complex by -the very remu mahlr contention 
of the Indian princes that in view of the treaty obliga¬ 
tions, the British Government is not entitled to 
compel them to transfer their allegiance to an autono¬ 
mous Indian Government, and that in case that 
Government be made responsible to the people of 
British India, the princes should be placed directly 
under the control of His Majesty. 

The League on the Nehru Report, It is a tragic 
irony that the democratic authors of the Nehru 
Report, who demand the application of the principle 
ai self-determination to British India, have not 
deemed it necessary to apply that principle 
to the Indian rulers by suggesting con struct ive 
proposals for safeguarding their privileges in the 
proposed "Commonwealth of India **; but have 
cleverly contented themselves with a criticism of the 
arguments of Sir Leslie Scott and the vague and 
the empty declaration that "the Co mm o n wealth shall 
exercise the same rights in relation to and discharge 
the same obligations towards the Indian States as 
the Government of India w e rin d and discharged 
previous to the passing of this Act" 

Under these circumstances, the Madras Presidency 


Moslem League believes that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Report as accepted by the so-called 
All-Parties Conference, held at Lucknow, and in fact, 
though not formally, submitted to the Statutory' 
Commission as the unanimous demands of the 
Indian people—though at best they be the demands 
of a large section of the Hindu community—are at 
least in certain respects one-sided and defective. 

Plan of the Memorandum. As it is desirable to 
represent to the Statutory Commission the Moslem 
demands in their exact relation to the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in Chapter VII of the Nehru Report, 
and as the League has reason to believe that the 
British Commissioners as well as their Indian 
Colleagues are fully conversant with the Nehru 
recommendations, it craves their indulgence to submit 
its proposals, for the sake of convenience and brevity, 
in the form of comments on the recommendations. 

COMMENTS ON THE NEHRU REPORT 
Constitutional Status or India, e re. 

Recommendations 1 and 2.—In the beginning of both 
these recommendations the words " Subject to the 
limitations imposed hereinafter" shall be added. 
As the problems of the Indian States and. the diver¬ 
gent communities do not exist in the other dominions, 
no provision has been made for the solution of the 
problems in the respective constitutions of the 
dominions. In India, however, limitations have to 
be imposed on the constitution. 

Definition of Citizen. 

Recommendation 8.—The League is in agreement 
with this recommendation. 

Fundamental Rights. 

Recommendation 4.—The following shall be added 
alter the word " unemployment " in clause xvii: — 

" The parliament shall also make affective laws to 
" develop indigenous industries by establishing 
" industrial schools and by other means, to prevent 
" the export of grain, especial!yj-ice and wheat, from 
" India and to provide employment for the poor 
" citizens." 

The League considers this addition indispensable, 
so that the starving masses of this country may get 
enough bread to cat and a piece of cloth to cover their 
shame. As members of the different legislatures will 
be people belonging generally either to the rich or 
the middle class, they may not think it worth their 
while to undertake legislation for the sole benefit 
of the masses, unless there is a statutory provision 
compelling them to do so. 

The following shall be added as clauses (xx) and 
{xxi) in recommendation 4 : — 

-(xx)— Constitutional safeguard for religious neutrality. 

'* No legislation affecting the religion or any 
" religious or important social custom of 
" any community shall be undertaken 
" within the limits of the Commonwealth " 

(xxi) Safeguard for the autonomy of the Indian 
States. “ No legislation affecting the re- 
" lations of the Commonwealth and any 
" Indian State or any State and a province 
" or any Indian State with another shall be 
" undertaken except in the manner here- 
" inafter provided." 

Clause (xx) is necessary with a view to preventing 
the majority communities from tyrannizing over a 
minor community by interfering with the latter’s 
religious and social customs. 

Cause (xxi) is necessary to safeguard the position 
of the Indian States and save them from possible 
attacks from interested parties and statesmen in 
British India. 

Parliament. 

Recommendation 5.— Addition to Chamber of Princes. 
After the word " Representatives " the words 
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« and a Chamber of Pnncra ” shall be added and the 
word " and " shall be omitted. 

It is not fair to subject the Indian States to the 
Commonwealth, without giving them representation 
in its Pari lament As there are practical difficulties 
in giving than representation in either of the proposed 
b*cameraJ chambers, the League considers it but 
just that there should be a legislature to represent 
the states and their governments 

fitccmmtndaiions 6 to 8 .—The League is in general 
agreement with the recommendations. 

Recommendation 9.—Franchise too wide The 
franchise proposed fur the House of Representatives 
is tuo wide anil, if adopted, will result in a quite 
unvueldv number ut voters. Such a franchise will 
pn.u e disastrous to the Moslem community, in which 
owing to the purdah system many of the female 
voters will not be able to exercise their franchise. 
The League proposes that the present franchise may 
be widened by giving the right of vote to any citizen 
paying R>3 annually in the form of any tax. to all 
Indians graduated abroad, to all graduates of Indian 
Universities and Oriental academies and to all 
teachers in recognised public institutions. 

Recommendations 10 and 11.—The League is in 
general agreement with recommendation 10 and 
endorses recommendation 11 subject to the following 
proviso : — 

’* Provided that the presidentship of the Houses of 
“ Parliament shall go to a Hindu, a Muhammadan 
" ami a Christian by rotation." 

fitK'mmtnduikim 12 .—To this the League has no 
objection 

Recommendation 13.—The following proviso shall 
!*• added at the end of the recommendation : — 

Limitations on the discussion of religious subjects 
“ Provided that, notwithstanding any provision in 
" this Act or in any British or Indian Law for the 
" time Iteiag m force, the !*arhanient shall not, with- 
" out the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

discuss any bill, resolution or motion, affecting the 
" religion or religious or social customs having the 
" force of religion of any community whatsoever and 
" no such bill, resolution or motion shall have legal 
" etfecl unless three-fourths of the members. 

" representing such community in the Parliament and 
” present at the session, vote in favour of the bill, 
resolution or motion. The Governor-General shall 
’’ decide whether a bill, resolution or motion affects 
” such religion or custom and may. if*satisfied that 
the religion or custom is so affected, accord the 
necessary sanction for the discussion on the bill, 

'■ resolution or motion, or otherwise refuse such sane 
" lion Afl appeal against such sanction by the 
" Governor-General may be preferred to the King 
” in Council by any member belonging to the 
' Mimmunity aflected " 

Recommendations 14 and 15 —The League accepts 
the recommendations subject to the deletion of the 
phrase " not including the Indian States ” in 
recommendation 14. 

Recommendations 16 to 21.—The League is in 
general agreement with the recommendations subject 
to the following proviso :— 

Provided that nothing in recommendations 16 
" to 2 ] shall apply to bills, resolutions or motions, 

" relating to Indian States mentioned herein under 
’* 21-A and 21-B." 

The following shall be added as new recom¬ 
mendations 21-A and 21-B after the above proviso :— 
Recommendation 21 -.4. — Reference of Bills, etc , 

9n certain subjects to the Chamber of Princes. No 
bill, resolution or motiort or any provision or section 
thereof on any one or more of the following matters, 
passed by the House of Representatives and Senate 
shall be presented to the Governor-General for his 
■■Rent or otherwise come into force until the bill. 
moiutioD. or motion has also been passed by the 
Cham her of Princes, namely :— 


(i) Any matter arising out of treaties, engage¬ 
ments. sanads or any other document or 
documents between the British Government 
and the Indian States or princes or between 
the Commonwealth Government and the 
Indian States or pnnees. 

(in Any matter relating to the contribution by 
any State or States towards the expenses 
of the maintenance of the Army. Navy. 
Air Forces, or generally towards the defence, 
oi India as a whole or relating to the par¬ 
ticipation otherwise of any State or States 
m such defence. 

ini) Any matter connected with the share to be 
allotted to a State or States in any custom 
or other duties or pilgrimage or any other 
taxes collected within the territories of the 
Commonwealth or any provincial Govern¬ 
ment and rsce versa. 

(it-) Any dispute between the Commonwealth or 
any province and a state regarding land 
boundaries, water supplies, irrigation 
canals, drainage, embankments, water 
storage, water power, etc. 

(i'j Any dispute between two or more states 
about matters mentioned in sub-clause 
(iv) supra or 

uil Any other matters prescribed by law. - 
Recommendation 21 -b (a ).—Constitution of the 
Chamber of Princes. The Chamber of Pnnees shall 
consist of 300 members, who shall be composed of 
(1) such number of members representing each Indian 
State or group of States .is may be compatible with its 
population and political importance, such members 
to be elected by constituencies established by law in 
Indian States, and (21 an equal number of members 
from each State or group of States, nominated by the 
State Governments to represent them. 

(fc) There shall be a President and a Deputy 
President for the Chamber of I^mees. The Governor - 
General .shall nominate an official representative of 
the biggest Indian State m the Chamber as its 
President. The Deputy President shall be elected by 
the Chamber from among its members 

(c) The period for the continuance of the Chamber, 
the privileges, immunities and powers to be held, 
enjoyed and exercised by it. and the manner of holding 
sessions, the dissolution, and the other necessary 
procedure shall be such as may be prescribed by 
His Majesty the King in Council. 

. {d) Functions of the Chamber of Princes. The 
Chamber of Pnnees may. on its own initiative, 
introduce and pass any bill or resolution, or motion 
on matters specified in recommendation 21-A. Any 
bill, resolution, or motion, when passed by the 
C bam tier, shall be sent to the House of Representa¬ 
tives for continuation. If the bill, resolution, or 
motion I* passed by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, without any alterations or amend¬ 
ments. or with alteraiidruT ur am e ndm e nts, ac ce p ta b le 
to the Chamber, the resolution or motion shall become 
law and in the case of a bill subject to the assent of 
of the Governor-General 

If the bill be rejected by both or either of the 
Houses, the Governor-General may certify the bill, 
if he so thin ks fit. Against such certification by the 
Governor-General, an appeal shall lie by any House 
of Parliament to the King in Council,whose decision 
shall be final. The resolution or motion so rejected 
shall lapse if not passed by the House or Houses within 
a period of one year from the date of such rejection. 
(e) (i The Chamber of Irinees shall take into 
consideration auv bill, resolution, or 
motion sent to it by the other two Houses 
of Parliament under recommendation 
21-A. and may pass the bill, resolution or 
motion with or without any alteration 
or amendment or may reject the same, 
fill If such bill, resolution or motion is passed 
by the Chamber without alterations or 
amendments or with alterations or amend- 
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roents, acceptable to the other Houses of 
Parliament, the resolution or motion shall 
become law and m the case of a bill 
subject to the assent of the Governor- 
General. 

(ill) If such bill be rejected by the Chamber or 
passed with alterations and amendments, 
unacceptable to both the Houses, the 
Govern or-General may certify the bill, 
if he so thinks fit. Against such a 
certification an appeal by the Chamber 
shall be to the King in Council, whose 
decision shall be final. Any resolution 
or motion so rejected by the Chamber 
shall lapse, if it is not passed by the 
Chamber within a year from the date of 
the rejection. 

The Commonwealth Executive. 

Recommendations 22. 23. 24 and 25.—The League 
generally endorses the recommendations subject 
to the following proviso to be inserted at the end of 
recommendation 23 (6) :— 

" Provided that the Prime Minister shall select 
" at least two of hts ministers from the elected 
“ Moslem Members of Parliament." 

High Commissions*, etc., and Financial 
Control. 

Recommendations 26 and 27.—The League accepts 
the recommendations. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

Re commendations 23, 28, 30 and 31.—'The League 
endorses the recommendations save the one about 

franchise os explained in the comment on recom¬ 
mendation 8. 

Recommendations 32 and 33. The League accepts 
the recommendations subject to the following 
proviso : — 

" Provided that the legislatures of the provinces. 
" where Moslems ore in a majority, shall elect an 
" elected Moslem member of the legislature as its 
" President snd that the legislatures of other pn>- 
" vinccs sliail elect an elected Moslem member of 
" the legislature as its I>eputy President." 

Recommendation i 34. 33 and 36.—The League 
agrees to these recommendations subject to the 
addition of the following new recommendation :— 

Recommendation 3H-.H — Limitation the discussion 
of religious subjects Notwithstanding auvthing con¬ 
tained in this Act or tn any provison of am* British. 
Indian or local law fur the timr I wing in force, no 
provincial legislature or any local Ixxjy established 
under aiit law uf thr i'tiinilloiiweaith «*r any Provincial 
('•overnment shall, without the san ction 

of the lyntmor. discuss any bill, resolution or motion 
affecting the religion or religious or social customs 
having the force of religion of any community what¬ 
soever, and no such bill, resolution or motion shall 
have legal effect, unlesn three-fourths of the members 
representing such community in the legislature or 
local body and present at the session or the meeting 
vote in favour of the bill, resolution or motion. 
The Governor shall decide whether a bill, resolution 
or motion affects such a religion or custom and may, 
if satisfied that the religion or custom Is not so 
affected, accord the necessary sanction for the dis¬ 
cussion on the hill, resolution or motion or other¬ 
wise refuse such sanction. An appeal against inch 
sanction may be preferred by any member belonging 
to the community affected to the Governor-General, 
whose devisiun aliaii be final. 

Recommendations 37 to 42.—The League us in 
general agreement with the recommendations. 

The Provincial Executive. 

Recommendations 43. 44 and 45 —The League 
endorses in gereral the recoin men da tiens subject- 
*0 th»* f.-ijrtwipy • - 


Recommendation 44 shall be recast as follows : — 

** The Governor shall appoint for evrrv province 
** an Executive Council consulting of not less than 
" seven ministers. The I*ruvincial Legislature may 
'* sanction for every Minister an allowance not ex- 
" ceeding Rsft.OOO per mensem, exclusive of the 
“ travelling allowances ‘ 

The following proviso shall be added to recom¬ 
mendation 15 :— 

'* Provided that in provinces where Moslems are 
" in a minority the Chief Minister shall select at 
'* least two of his ministers fiom the elected Moslem 
" members of the legislature.” 

The Judiciary. 

Recommendatums 46 to 52.—The League agrees to 
the recommendations subject to the following proviso 
to be inserted at the end of recommendation 46 : — 

" Provided that the number of Moslems in the 
'* Supreme Court shall, with due regard to the 
" requirements of efficiency, be at least one-third 
” of the sonctioncd strength of the Court. 

High Courts—Constitution. 

Recommendations 53 to 66.—The League generally 
endorses the recommendations subject to the 
following proviso at the end of recommendation 54:— 

" Provided that in provinces where the Muham- 
" madans are in a minority at least one-fifth of the 
" Judges of the High Court shall be local Muhamma- 
" dans. 1 

The league has been constrained to suggest the 
addition of the proviso with a view to avoid the 
repetition, in any othei province, of the deplorahlc 
state of affairs prevalent in Madras where there is 
absolutely no Moslem representation on the High 
Court Bench, there being no Moslem among the 
fifteen Judges of the Court. 

Property, Revenue and Finani^:. 

Recommendations 67 to 74.—The League is in 
general agreement with the recommendations. 

Defence. 

Recommendation 75.—The League approves of the 
recommendations subject to the addition of the 
words "the President of the Chamber of Princes," 
after the word " Staff " in item 7 of sub-clause (s) 
in recommendation 75. 

Recommendation 78.—The League accepts the 
recommendation conditional upon the insertion uf 
the words, "and*the Chamber of Princes." after the 
word. " Representatives." 

___The Civil Services. 

Recommendations 78 to 8*.—The League is in general 
agreement with the recommendations. 

Recommendation 85.—The League is strongly 
opposed to the recommendation as has been made 
clear in the comment on recommendation 21. The 
proposed new recommendations 21-A and 21-B will 
make it unnecessary to refer any difference between 
the Commonwealth and the States to the Supreme 
Court 

New IbiovivcES 

Recummendtitvm R6—The League accepts the 
recommendation subject to the following proviso : — 

“ Provided that such redistribution does not 
" convert the Moslem majority in any province 
" into a minority and that when any language other 
" than English be made the common language of 
** India, that language should be Urdu written in 
** Persian script." 

The” Indian Muhammadans deeply resent the 
warhi ti ous propaganda carried on. under the guise 
of nationalism, by some interested persons to the 
cfcct that Hindi is the language understood in many 
pnrts of India and spoken bv M'lhammadanx and 
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that it deserves to become the national language of 
India. The fact is that Hindi such as written in 
Devanagiri character is -current in Benares ami a 
few places around it and in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency ; whereas Urdu is the language mostly 
spoken and written in the northern parts of India. 
Bengal. Madras, Bombay and Sind. If a handful 
of persons in the four provinces have any inclination 
to learn Hindi, it is the result of anti-Urdu propa¬ 
ganda carried on by the Hindi Prachar Sabhas and 
Congress organisations: and the demand of the 
League that Urdu language may be made the 
common language is, therefore, based on bare facts 
and justice. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

Rrcommendatirm 87.—The League endorses the 
recommendation subject to the following proviso :— 

” Provided that no such bill shall become law until 
** it has been passed by a two-third majority of the 
" members oi the Chamber of Princes." 


Communal Representation. 


Recommendation! I Jo IV. — Legislatures. The 
League is diametrically opposed to the recommenda¬ 
tions about communal representation. It is strongly 
of opinion that the time is not yet ripe for the intro* 
daction of joint electorates. It fears that the 
comparative ignorance, poverty, and want of political 
awakening among the Moslem electors will make 
them tools in the hands of the candidates and clever 


election agents of the other communities. When 
even the officials in the Punjab think that in that 
province where the Moslems constitute 35 per cent 
of the entire population, the chances of a Muham¬ 
madan candidate as against a Hindu candidate in a 
joint el ectorate would be tern, it can be easily 
imagined what the position of the Moslems of this 
Presidency would be, In case the system of joint 
sle ct o r s Ui is introduced. It is true that a remedy 
is suggested in the reservation of seats for minority 
communities under joint electorates. But it is a 
poor consola tio n, for though ths required number of 
Muhammadan candidates will certainly be sleeted 
by a Hindu majority, the sens e of personal and party 
OMigatiqn* to the majority will never allow them to 
boldly advocate Moslem rights as they otherwise 
would do. Another novel method sugges ted is that 
a purely Moslem electorate may elect a panel of 
Modem Candida tea, oot of whom the mixed electorate * 
shall elect .the required number. In the opinion 
of the League, this method will not be an efficacious 
remedy for the evil of joint electorates. Thus the 
Moslem position woutdr be co me far worse than it is 
at present. The League, therefore, advocates 
Separate Electorates and Separate Representation 

recommends that one-third seats - in the central 
legislature should be reserved for the Moslems. 


Local Bodies. In view of the Met that the held 
of local Government is the training ground for the 
future ad mi nis tra tors of India and in view of the 
political imp ort a nce of the Moslem community, it is 


necessary that its members should have *♦««<» training. 
This can be done by a provision that the president¬ 
ship of all local bodies shall go by rotation to a 
Hindu, a Moslem and a Christian, as experience 
shown that the enlightened Hindu Councillors feel 
great reluctance m having a Moslem President. 

Steps should also be taken to give to the Moslems 
representation, proportionate to their population, in 
local bodies, such as the Local Boards, Municipalities, 
Universities and Bar-Councils. One might have 
expected that the very enlightened and political- 
minded electors to the Bar-Council and the Senate of 
the Madras University, who oppose the principle of 
separate electorates tooth and nail, would have by 
their action removed the misapprehensions that the 
minorities have about the efficacy of the joint elector¬ 
ates in getting them due representation; but it is 
an irony of fate that these electors have not elected 
one Muhammadan ont of thirty elected r ep res entatives 
of the registered graduates in the Senate, while the 
advocates, belonging to a particular community 
have elected ninety per cent, of the members of their 
community, especially those having the good fortune 
of residing in the metropolis of the Presidency, 
of whom not one is a Moslem. The League is con¬ 
vinced that the attitude of such an .enlightened 
electorate is a full justification for its demand for 
Separate Electorates. 

Public Services. There is a clamour in certain 
interested circles that Communal Representation in 
services is the mortal enemy of Efficiency. Efficiency 
is the result of high mental and moral qualities, 
coupled with experience. 11 the Moslems, as a com¬ 
munity be leas efficient as public servants—though 
as a matter of fact they have discharged the 
responsibilities of the highest posts of the State 
with credit and reputation—it can be due to the fact 
that they have very few opportunities of getting 
experience in such services. It is, therefore, essential 
that it should be provided by statute that the Moslems 
should be given their due share ht the civil, military,. 
naval, and aerial services. It may be pointed out 
that their courage and fearlessness makes them 
specially suited for the three last named services. 
Is there any need to add that they have special 
aptitude for police work, as admitted by the Inspector- 
General of the Bombay Police in his evidence before 
the Commission f In fact the acknowledged policy 
of the Gover n ment regarding the Indianisatkm of 
services win not prove a s ucc e ss, unless Moslems are 
more largely appointed to executive and other 
res po n s ible poets. 

Redistribution and Status of Provinces. 

Recommendation V. —The' League is firmly of 
opinion that Sind should be separated from Bombay, 
irrespective of any financial or other considerations, 
and would s ugg e s t the deletion of the phr a se in thf _ 
recommendation beginning with ’* alter ” and ending 
with ” necessary." 

Recommendations VI and VII .—The Le ague h as 
no objection to recommendation VI and strongly 
favours recommendation VII. 
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Present : 

Ale the Members of the Commission, or the Central Committee, and ok the Malikas Provincial 

Committee. 

(During the Fust Part or the Evidence or The Madras Presidency Moslem Lfagi’K, Lord 
Burnham was in the Chair). 


Deputation from the Madras Presidency Moslem League. 

Tht itfutiliai caniillK of :—’ ought to be prevented, hut some restrictions ought 

to be placed on :t 

Mr. MAHOMED MUAZZAM, B.A., B.L. (Ad- 8 How would ih.it provide employment for poor 
vacate), Secretary. citizens .- — That m something different. " and to 

Mr. S. M. SHAREEF KHAN, B.A., AMlitant " provide employment for the poor citizens " That 
Secretary. refers to the esLibli^hinent of indigenous industries. 

Khaa Bahadur S. K. ABDUL RAZZACK, M.L.C. I'hat will provide employment for the poor citizens. 

Chairman, Satdapet Municipality. The more the industries, the more the emplo y ment. 

Mr. MAHOMED MUKARRAM, B.A., B.L., Ad*®- 9. Have you. in your own mind, .my special 

cate. industries in this Presidency 3 —Cottage industries. 

Khan Bahadur MAHOMED SADULLA BADSHA, Ex.. 10. I want to get it clear How do you propose 
MX.C to ensure employment which is not given on account 

Khan Bahadur MIR MUZHERUDD1N, B.A., Retired of the market at present 3 What would you do? 

Assistant Director-General, Post and Telegraph. Would you give so much bounty lor cottage m- 
Khan Bahadur M. ABDULLA GHATTALA, dustrie* ; would you make grants of money *—Yes. 

Advocate, was alio present. II. Then you lay down that the following should 

be added as clauses (xxi and ixxi) : " No legislation 
1 The Chairman : • • ■ Tn the Memoran- " affecting the religion or any religious or important 

dum you have gone on the basis of showing in what *' social custom of any community shall be undertaken 

respects you agree with or differ from the recom- " within the limits of the Commonwealth " Would 
mendaUons of the Nehru Report ?—( Mr. Muajtmm) you like to explain that : — Except in the 
Yes. matters thereinafter provided. On page -258. 

Sir A, P. Patro : I do not know whether the recommendation (xxi) is: "No legislation affecting 
deputation accepts the Nehru Report. " the relations of the Commonwealth and any Indian 

S. Ths Chairman : I will ask them. Is it the " State nr any State and a province or any Indian 

case that in the main you agree with the Nehru " State with another shall be undertaken except in 

Report?—On the main points we differ, and that "the manner hereinafter provided." That "except 

is with regard to separate electorates and- • "in the manner hereinafter provided " refers to 

t. I will take yon through it ; but is it the case ? (xx) and (xxi). 

It was asked by Sir A. P. Patro whether you do 12. The last part is nrw, is it not ? The twrnty- 
agree with the ■ Nehru Report in general, in the first has not been proposed in any report we have had ; 
main ?— In the main we differ the part you have just read out ?—I suppose you have 

4. Than I had better take you through it. and T got it there ? It is in this Memorandum. It is 

will ask you on the points you make here whether page 238 

you will mpliin yourselves. I see on point 4, in I understand you want to pruvide safeguards 
Fundamental Rights, you want to add. after clause for your own community Yes. that ts right ; 

xvii, the words : " Parliament shall also make and while we do that, we are providing safeguards 

"effective laws to develop indigenous industries by for other communities also 

" establishing industrial schools and by other means. 1* And von »o«h to provide that any Biil affecting 
" to prevent the export of grain, especially rice and the religion or any religions n r important social 
" wheat, from India, and to provide employment fnr custom nt .my community shair Rave no legal effect 
" the poor citizms." That has got a rather familiar unless three-fourths of the memliers representing 
sound to some of us in reference to proposals at the community affected vote in its favour ?—Yes. 
Home. Would you mind telling us exactly what 13. Not only three-fourths of the members, but 
you mean by that ?—That is explained just below : three-fourths of your own members ?—Yes. 

" The League considers this addition indispensable. 16. And who would enforce this ? The Govern- 
" so that the Tarving masses of this country may get ment of India ? It is no good passing legislation 
" enough bread to eat and a piece of cloth to cover unless you can enforce it ?—That would form part 
" their shame. As members of the different Legisla- of the Constitution. The Government of India would 
" turn will be people belonging generally either to have to enforce it. 

the rich or the. middle class, they may not think 17. You might have it in the Constitution, but 
" it worth their while to undertake legislation for unless the individual citizen would enforce it in the 
" the sole benefit of the masses, unless there is a law courts, it would be difficult to say where his 
“ statutory provision compelling them to do so." rights were touched 3 —If a religious matter is 
As regards exports, we wanted to press the resme- discussed or moved or initiated, unless three-fourths 

tion of e x port of wheat and nee to a certain extent of the Moslems jif it is a matter affecting the Moslems; 

3. You think by preventing export you will improve agree tn it. it will net become law 
the lot of the people ?—Not preventing it. but 18 But it is not legislation only it adminis- 

placing restriction on it; not allowing the free tration. It may be in regard tu Law and Order and 

export of wheat and rice. Communal disorders . it may be in regard to the 

6 Would you apply that to Burma, too ?—Yes ; Service** what proportion you think you ought 
it is a part of India. to have ia the Services ?—I do not refer to the Ser- 

7. That would destroy the trade of Burma?— vices: it is only with regard to religious or important 
It would not des tr o y "it. I do not think the export social customs. This is what 1 sav : " No legislation 
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■* affecting religion ot any religious or important 
•* social custom 

IB. You only mean the practice of religion *— 
The practice of religion. 

•SO. That would arise in regard to communal 
disorders, would it not . because as a rule thev take 
place on amount ot the. violation >>f Mime religious 
custom ;—Yes 

21. I come hack to this. Who is going to enforce 
the law . the Government of the Presidency. **r the 
Government of India •—So far as this prnwnve ;> 
concerned, the Government of the I president, v 

22 And vnu think those safeguards vv ill he sutlicieiit 
for the Mussulmans ; —I think on that question 
the safeguard of three-fourths of the niendiers 
representing the community voting for or against 
it will he a sufficient Safeguard 

23 I understand that with regard to law-making . 
but law-making is a vers* small part of life, and I 
am thinking more ol the daily life of the people 
How are you going to enforce these things in that 
respect 5 But you are satisfied that it can be done 
by the Government of the Ptesidency 1 — I think so 

24. That means that the Governor or the Govern¬ 

ment will have to say whether the custom of your 
community is violated or not ?—Yes, if it is a matter 
affecting the religion of any community- 

25. Yes. quite so ; but you have got to have that 
interpreted, and I presume it will be the Government 
of this Presidency, which may be. and probably will 
be. composed of people of other creeds than your own. 
and they will have to say whether the customs .of 
your Muhammadan religion have been violated or 
not ?—And whether it is a religious matter or not 
will have to be decided by the Government. 

26. You have confidence in the Government — 
Brahmin or non-Brahmin—protecting your religion 1 
Oh. I see you say in page 2BO that the Governor shall 
decide ?—Yes. 

27. I did not notice that. Then that does not 
mean the Government ; it means the Governor him¬ 
self ; not in Council, but the Governor himself 3 
-—Yea. 

22. Then with regard to page 259. recommendations 
in regard to franchise, you propose that the franchise 
■hall be the same both for the Central Legislature 
and the Provincial legislatures 3 —Yes. 

2 V. In both cases it shall be based on the payment 
of Rail for any purpose of taxation ?—Yea. 

20. Yon are not in favour of adult franchise •— 
With this exception, that the purdah system among 
the Muhammadans in India excludes a very large 
number of voters. Apart from that wc have no 
objection. 

21. I do not quite follow. Yon arc m favour of 
manhood suffrage, von mean, anrl not of adult 
suffrage—that ih, only for men ’—Adult suffrage 

82. But manhood suffrage obviously den’s nut. You 
are in favour of manhood suffrage 3 —Yes. 

28. But not adult suffrage . not men aud women ? 
—-Yea. that is it. At page 250. we say : 

’* Such a franchise will prove disastrous to the 
“ Moslem comm unity, m which, owing to the purdah 
“ system, many of the female voters will not be able 
“ to exercise their franchise." 

24. And you would extend it also on an educational 
basts ?—Yes. 

15. I see you are in favour of the presidency 
of the Houses of Parliament going to Muhammadan, 
Hindu. and Christian by rotation >—Yes 
• 2 .- Without reference to the number uf their 
representatives ?—That is so. That refers to what 
•n styled the Central Legislatures—the House* of 
Pail lament. 

27 Y ou are not in favour of a general right of 
discussing religious subjects, are you ?—No. we are 
not. 

^ 88. As being too provocative ; too -dangerous ?— 

M. Then you are in favour—I understand this 
a* connected with- it—of separate electorates fox 


communal representation ?—Yes. we favour that ; 
we want that 

40. Have you anything special to say about that, 
beyond the gpneral arguments ?—The onlv thing 
I would sav about the separate electorates is this, 
that we have experience of these mixed electorates 
m the municipal elections of the citv uf Madras, 
which is divided into a number of wards, and in each 
ward we have what are called the joint mixed 
electorates. Hindus and Muhammadans both voting 
for a certain individual. What happens is that even 
it: a ward where these two communities may l»e 
equally divided in numerical strength, at the time 
that the electoral roll is prepared it is found that 
owing to the economic backwardness of the Muham¬ 
madan community there are a lesser mimlcr ol 
Muhammadan voters on the electoral roll than there 
are of the Hindu iOttunumty , and then, another 
ditliculty is that in all these mixed electorates we 
have found that unless the Mussulman candidate— 
.it least, that is our ex}*?rieiue during the Last two 
or three municipal elections—is hacked up by the 
Congress party, he has not been successful. The two 
councillors we have now on the municipal corporation, 
who are Muhammadans, came into the council just 
Iwtausc they were backed up by the Congress Party, 
and those whom the Muhammadans alone backed up 
were not successful, because of the large number ut 
voters in the mixed electorates, who are Hindus. 

41 You say that the reservations uf seats "is a 

jxiiir consolation, for though the required number 
" of Muhammadan candidates will certainly Ik* 
" elected bv a Hindu majority, the sense of jvrrson.il 

and party obligations to the majority will never 
" allow them to buldly advocate Moslem rights as 
“ they otherwise would do ” '—Yes. 

42. You sav that under joint electorates the 
Moslem position would become far worse than it is 
at jirtsent '—That is so. 

43. And then you say you must train Muham¬ 
madans for government ; " train them in regard to 
’ local bodies lor the future administration ot 
' India ” ?— Yes. 

44. What about the franchise for local IkmIics 
and communal electorates * Wh.it do you think 
about that * You are in favour of having separate 
electorates for local Iwxiies ? —Yes. For instance, 
m District Hoards we have not got even one l*rrsident 
of a Distnct Board elected—a .Muhammadan. I 
mean. There is not one instance m which a single 
Muhammadan has been returned to any District 
Hoard unless he has come in by nomination ; not 
bv election : so far not one instance—so that even 
there wc require a separate electorate for the**- 
statutory self-governing bodies. 

1.1 What proportion would you ask lor local 
I todies You would have separate electorates for 
n-hat proportion of the local Iwxlies ' Have vou made 
out mv proportion of Muhammadan meml*ers. sav. 
on your local boards ? Do you want them the same 
a.s in the Legislative Council 3 —Yes. 

46. Then you deal also with communal represen¬ 
tation in the Public Servicei ?—Yes. 

47. And you say Moslems are specially fitted for 
service in the military, naval and aerial services. 
You point out that their courage and fearlessness 
makes them specially suited for these services : 
but they are not debarred, as Muhammadans, from 
the public sen-ices, are they ?—They are not. 

48 In the mr.it ir.-. naval and aerial w*rvi.;»«*. 
it depends on recruiting ‘— Public Services arc more 
or less a matter of patronage, apart from efficiency. 

49 In the north, of course. I need not tell you. 
Muhammadans are a predominant part of the. 
military service ; — Yes. 

50. Therefore, thev are not debarred as Muham¬ 

madans. I am not talking of the Civil Service, but 
of the military, naval and aerial services .' We 
advocate the employment of more Moslems in the 
military services. _ 

51. But they are a majority at present in the 
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Punjab, I think ?—That is only one province ; but 
not in all. 

52. But taking India as a whole, they are, possibly. 
My point is that nobody is debarred as a Muham¬ 
madan from being m the military service of the 
Crown : on the contrary, they are encouraged ? 
—No. we do not for a moment say that. 

53. You want them here; you want them in 
Madras ?—Yes. 

54. In regard to the Civil Service and the kindred 
Services, what do you think you ought tr> have 
there—what proportion ?—-So far as this President, y 
is concerned. I think at least twenty per cent. 

55. One-fifth ?—And that has been fixed by the 
Statf Selection Board constituted by the Government. 

56. That is for future recruitment ?—Yes. 

57. That ts in excess of the proportion you have 
on the Legislative Council ?— Yes. 

58. And then you say. I believe, that in provinces 
where Moslems are in a minority, at least two of 
the ministers should lie Moslems ?—Yes. Since we 
have had these Reforms, from 1909 up to now. 
there has not been one Muhammadan minister in 
Madras. 

59. Where Moslems are in a majority, as they are 
in the Punjab, what number of ministers do you 
require there } Do you require a majority of 
ministers 5 —-The ministers there will be probably 
about the ratio of population They are a majority, 
and probably the number of ministers will be reflected 
in that. 

fW). In Bengal, where you have a majority of the 
population, but not a majority of the electorate ? 
—There, again, the Moslem ministers will predomi¬ 
nate. They will naturallv be in a majority. 

61. Is your majority of the ministry, and the 
majority in any case. Hindu or Moslem, to be based 
on population or on electorate ; because in some 
cases, as in Bengal, the majority of the population 
IB not the name as the majority of the electorate >— 
We have not considered that question so far as our 
Presidency is considered. 

62. Generally speaking, though, of course, as 
Moslems in India, you are not shut out from the 
Services ?—We are not. 

68. Are you in favour generally of what is called 
Indianisation of the Service* ?—Generally we are. 

64. But not except Moslems are appointed to 
executive and . responsible positions—I think those 
are you* own words ?—Ye*. 

65 You are not 'afraid of Law and Order -being 
in the hands of a minister of 'another faith than 
your own ?—I think for another ten years, or at 
iraat another five years. Law and Order should be 
in the hands of the Governor of the province. 

68. Colonel Lane-Fox Where do you say that 

in the Memorandum ?—(A’Aan Bahadur Mir 
Muzhrruddm) \Yc have not said that in the Memoran¬ 
dum. —--- 

67. The Chairman : You thought that was im¬ 
plied ? You are emphasising the Moslem's fitness 
for responsible offices ?— {Mr. Muaszam) Yes. 

66 Anyhow, you say definitely that you are in 
favour of Law and Order being reserved to the 
tiovcmor for five or ten years } —Yes, ami if we do 
away with the system of Dyarchy, and make every 
subject a Transferred Subject, and have no reserved 
subjects, even in that case we would advocate I.aw 
and Order to be in the hands of the Guvern'ir for 
another five years. 

69. It is only fair to point out. «,f that 

that is Dyarchy in another form ? —Yes. ;t is but 
under the present conditions we feel it is necessary. 

70 You would not feel safe without I.aw and 
Order being ;n the hands of the Governor • —No. 
In the course of time we may shift it to the mm;iters, 
but at present we do no* think it is a ivisable. 

71. Mr. Cad-wm : There is one sentence I should 
like to ask about on the top cf page 260. under the 
heading. "The Judiciary*' You say: “ Provided 
” that the number of Moslems ;n the Supreme Court 
“ dull, with d-iC regard to the requirements of 


*' of efficiency, be at least one-third nf the sanctioned 
" strength of the court.'* Surely. " With due regard 
" to the requirements of efficiency, ” can only mean 
one thing It means that you are not guided by the 
community to whom the individual belongs Then, 
if that is so. I do not see how you could guarantee 
one-third of the sanctioned strength of the court 
to be of the Moslem community I only ask this 
question because we have often had this suggestion 
that a certain proportion of posts in certain services 
should be guaranteed to a certain communin', 
and I never know whether it means having regard to 
efficiency or without regarding efficiency at all 
What we say is this, on page 2611. that the nuiiiln-r 
of Moslems shall lie nne-third ; but. nf course, they 
ought to be efficient. 

72. I do not say that there will not always be 
a sufficient number of -Moslems to fill the posts, but 
it might be that there might not. if you had due 
regard to efficiency i —I do not suppuse it is the rase 
that Government cannot get at efficient men from 
the different communities. There are efficient men 
in every community, and whoever may be appointed 
ought to be thoroughly efficient to discharge the 
duties of a judge of the Supreme Court ; but what 
we advocate is that the Moslem Judges on the 
Bench should be at least one-third of the total 
number. 

73. Irrespective of their efficiency ?—No. 

74. It is possible that there might not be a sufficient 
number of competent people, and then I do not see 
how you can guarantee it ?—We do not advocate a 
Muhammadan dummy to go into the High Court 
of Justice. Whoever goes there must he efficient. 

75 The Chairman : I suppose you would like 
to know who would be the judge of that efficiency. 
Mr Cadogan? 

The Witness : The local Government. 

70 Colonel Lane-Fox : As regards what you have 
said about objecting to the transfer of the subject 
of Police, its being made a transfe rred subject . 

I wonder why you say you want the pn*scnt system 
to remain for another five or ten years 1 Do you 
think that the communal tension is going to be very 
much modified in five or ten years ?—in the present 
conditions we do not think it safe (or these two 
departments to be handled by the ministers, but in 
the course of another ten yean we feel that there 
will be more harmony between the two communities. 

77. But, surely, the test is not a period of time; 
the test is when the intensity of the feeling has 
died down ; and if I was a Muhammadan 1 should 
■certainly ask for somebody to hr the judge of when 
it is safe for the Police to be transferred, when the 
tension had died down sufficiently. It is not a 
question of actual time, five or ten years ; it is a 
question of the intensity of the feeling ?- Exactly 
so. _ __ 

7H Why do not you ask For tfie — lunc when your 
community is satisfied ?—That is what I mean. 
That is only approximate It may be fifteen or 
twenty years. (Khan Bahadur Mir Mtuheruddin) 
Or it may be two years. 

79. Sir A. P. Patro : It may be never ?—Just so. 

80. Colonel Lane-Fox : Why do not you suggest 
that some authority should be set up as an authority 
to judge when your community feels sufficiently 
safe for this Subject to be transferred ? Would 
that be better than the plan of five or ten years ? 
— {Mr. Muaxxam) The ides was that in the course of 
another ten years or so the position may be better 
than now 

SI. Supposing there was someone who had the 
power to judge ?—I think there may be better 
feelings between the two communities m the course 
of another ten years, and then it may be time enough 
to get these subjects handled by the ministers. 
That is only approximate. 

82. But if you give it a date, it is always dangerous ; 
it means people agitating after that time ?—The idea 
was that so long as this discord and dissension remains 
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is not safe to have these subjects Iiandled by the 
ministers. 

83. I see what you mean, but 1 think you are taking 
a very ineffective wav of getting it. What you want 
is an authority tn decide, not a particular time at 
which the decision shall be taken 3 —Not a particular 
time. 9^ 

K-V. As regards what vou saul about not having 
suiticient representation in the armv in India, <>f 
course it is a fact now that if India was handed 
over to complete Swaraj. the Hindu majority in 
India would rind themselves in the position of Ivmg 
protected bv a Muhammadan nujontv in the armv. 
owing to the fact that the bulk of the annv is 
recruited from the righting forces in the north, of 
whom a lar^e proportion are Muhammadans There¬ 
fore you are very well represented ?—We say we 
want more representation in the military services. 
The charge is sometimes levelled against the Muham¬ 
madan that intellectually he is far behind the other 
communities, especially in some provinces. 

85. But 1 sav tn you that at this present moment 
the majority of the Indian army come from vour 
community i —We are not talking of the sepoys 
only; we are taking note of the higher staff, com¬ 
missioned officers, lieutenants, and so on. 

fW. The Charrman . But among the Indian officers 
you will find that the Muhammadans are in the 
majority ?— (Khan Bahadur Xftr .\fuzherudJm] That 
is all right, if there is a majority in our community. 

K7. Sir ,-f. P. Patru . On page 231I, at the bottom, 
you give vour comment on Recommendation 0. 
Do you apply that to the Moslem constituency, or 
do you apply it to the whole of the Indians in the 
Madras f‘residency : — (Mr. Muazzam ) This is so 
far as regards the Madras I “resiliency. 

H8. So far as your Moslem community is 
concerned ?—Yes. 

89. The franchise you propose relates only to the 
Moslem constituency ? —Yes. 

90 Do I understand that your Memorandum is 
based on the Nehru Committee s Report ; —I cannot 
say it is based on it. We thought, after all. the 
Nehfu Committee Report was an important document 
inasmuch as ft was drafted by some of the well- 
known leaders- 

91. That it is an important document, placing 
before the country the national demand ?—It is not 
quite that That is not what we wanted to say 

92. Do I understand you to say that the Schrii 
Committee Report contains the national demand, and 
that vour Memorandum i.s based on comments on 
that ?—Wc do not say it represents the national 
demand. 

The Chairman : He said exactly the opposite. I 
understand 

93. Sir P. Palro M.iv I know what is your 
answer to that : —We do not sav for a moment it 
contains the natiunal demand of the country 

94. Then why did you take the Nehru Rcjw'rt as 
the basis for vour Memorandum 5 —Well, we wanted 
to attack it. as a matter of fact. We have not 
made it the basis ; we wanted to criticise it, ami 
this Memorandum is in the form of criticism of that 
report. 

95. You are accepting the majority of the recom¬ 
mendations, except those relating to Moslem repre¬ 
sentation ?.—I suppose the main point is relating 
to the communal representation. That is the most 
important point, in our view. 

96. Please listen to me. Excepting the portion- 
relating to the Mussulman representation, you accept 
the other recommendations of the Nehru Report ? 
—No. 

97. From beginning to end you say you accept 
the majority of the recommendations except those 
relating to the Moslem community ?—Such recom¬ 
mendations as we think would not harm us. we, 
accept, whether they are contained in the Nehru 
Report or any other re por t . 

98. Could you say why ypu have taken the Nehru 
Report as the basis for your Memorandum ?—Well, 


we found that report referred to in almost every 
newspaper m the country for a number of months, 
discussed, re-discussed, and we thought that, after 
all. some weight ought to be attached to a document 
whwh purports to come from the signatories to 
that document, and this was the best opportunity 
to attack that document. 

!M». May I icsk how you suggest the overthrow of 
the whole thing .is vou sav in the maiontv of cases 
you accept Nehru's recoin mem la nuns ?—If thev are 
harmless, we do. 

100 That is. if thev are not against the Moslem 
interests ; — Yes 

101. Is th.it what \iiu mean ■—I mean nationally, 
taking it as a national question. 

102. So you agree that that is a national question ! 

— Not that we agree They have made mistakes 
on some questions. We have taken the Muham¬ 
madan question bv ir-**If m our comments. 

10:1. You said Liw and Order should he in Un¬ 
hands of the Governor or Government 1 —Not 
necessarily. 

1IU As a reserved MibjiNt'—More or less as a 
reserved subject, yes. I'he elfect will lie that it 
will lie a n-srrved subject. That would lie the 
practical rtfect of it. 

105. You want to retain I-iw and Order still .ls a 
reserved subject, even though ail other subjects are 
transferred ?—Yes. 

108. Do you agree to Revenue and Irrigation 
and Forests being transferred ?—Yes. 

107. Why ? Is there a danger of communal re¬ 
presentation being affected there : Why should you 
want those subjects transferred Law and Order 
are the departments which deal with the >afetv. 
with the tranquillity, with the jusuv of the country, 
and I suppose that is the foremost consideration in 
the administration of the country, rather than any 
revenue matter or irrigation matter. 

108. You think Revenue and Irrigation arr of 
minor importance .'-—bar minor imjvirtar.ee than 
public tranquillity. 

109 That is. without any safeguarding of the 
revenue interests of the province vou can manage 
the whole t»f the province ?—I do not *ay that In 
point of importance. 1 would attach vivy great 
imjvirtance to public tranquillity and much less to 
Irrigation, or any other subject 

llll How long have you liven an advocate? — 
About seventeen years 

111 In your experience of seventeen years, could 
you tell nip any instance whirr it necessitated I-aw 
and Order !>etng in the hands of the Governor 1 — 
Not that it necessitated that, as at prrsmt Liw ,ind 
Order is in the hands of the F.xrcutivr fount il 

11* Hut fur the last 'jcvrntt’cn years you ■ mild 
not say anv instance where vou would say Liw 
and • TM**r ought to iie m ’h*’ hands of the < aivci nor : 

- No 

IIT Aiid’ Liw and Order is administered by 
Indian memlnrs for nine yars - — Yes 

114. And have vou any reason to say that Law 
and Order has not Iren projierly administered 
during these nine years ?—T hey have been well 
administered. 

115. What is your reason now for saying that Law 
and Order should be reserved The minister will 
be in charge of Law and Order if rt is given into 
his hands, and the desire on the part of the particular 
minister, whoever he may be. who is in charge of 
these as transferred subjects, will be to please his 
constituency. That will be uppermost in his mind 
as a minister ?—I mean to strengthen his support 
in the Council. That will he the main idea . that will 
be the uppermost idea 

110. In the Mussulmans, also ?-Y«. any man. if 
he happens to lv .» r:ur.:>trr 

117. The reason you assign, if I understand you 
correctly, is that the minister in charge of Law and 
Order under the r«q*>nsibic Government would be 
influenced by the party in the council ?—Yen. 

118. Now," you know from your long experience 
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of seventeen years in the publir life of this country 
that the Exrvuti\e Council member cannot get on 
without dependim: ujx.-n the party in the Legislative 
Council '—Hr h^_i to to a certain extent. 

11U It is impossioie for the Executive Councillor 
to get on in the Madras Council withont depending 

on the parties '—But our actual experience- 

120 I am asking about actual experience ; l do 
not want imagination Do yon know, as a matter 
of fact, that an Executive Councillor on the Madras 
Legislative Council cannot get on without depending 
upon the parties in the Legislative Council for his 
subjects ?—That is 

121. What difference does it make if he becomes 
a minister 3 —There is this difference The Executive 
Councillor .s secure where he is. That idea of pleasing 
the party is not uppermost in his mind It all de¬ 
pends upon how hr acts at the.moment to get a 
certain motion sanctioned 

122. f wish you had some experience of the Madras 
Legislative Council to understand this position 3 — 
I da not deny for the moment that he has to depend 
upon the support of a certain party ; hut that is 
not all 

128. You said that it should be live years or ten 
years before law and Order may be transferred 3 
—Yes 

124. Who is to fix this limit ? Who is to decide 
that the psychological moment has arrived for the 
transfer of Law- and Order ? Is it the Governor, or 
the Parliament, or the Mussulmans . or who is to 
decide it ?—No. not the Mussulmans, certainly. 
It is the Government. 

125. Nor the Moslem representatives in the 
Council ?—So 

128 But it is the Government ?—Yes. 

127. What is the Government, then 3 W ho is 
the Government ?—The Governor-General in Council 

128. Do I understand you that one-fifth of the 
judges of the Madras High Court should be Mussul¬ 
mans ?—One-fifth, yes. 

129. And you want also two ministerships in the 
Madras Government ?—If the number goes up to 
seven or eight If the number of ministers is eight. 

190. Nobody said about numbers. You do not 
•ay anything about eight ?—W'e certainly do not 
want two out of three. 

181. And one-fifth of the district judgeships and 
district coUectorships. also ?—Well, we are very 
poorly represented. 

IS2. I am asking you on the question of your 
claims ?—It is not a fixed ratio, one-fifth or one- 
sixth ; but what we my is that we oughe to be 
better r e p res e nted in the Public Services than we 
are at p resent 

188 On page 281. you say : "The League, thereforn, 

“ advocates separate electorates and separate repre- 
” sentation in the Legislatures on the population 
'- best* »od also rec ommend s th a t on e- thi rd seats 
’* --’* ?—That is a mistake. 

184. 1 am coming to that. Everything is a 
mistake ’* The League therefore, advocates separ- 
" ate electorates and separatr representation in the 
" Legislatures on the population basis, and also 
” recommends that one third seats in the Central 
“ Legislature should be reserved for the Moslems ” 
So that is voor claim, is it not ? The whole of your 
argument on page 281 leads up to it. and the con- 
dusian your League arrives at is representation 
according to the Mussulman population of this 
province ?—Kindly delete “ on a population basis." 

185. You want to correct it 3 —Tha£ is to be 
deleted. That ia a mistake 

188. Nowlet ns turn to "Local Bodies." It cannot be 
a mistake there, also : " Steps should also be taken 
*’ to give to the MosJerhs representation, proportionate 
" to their population, in local bodies, such as the 
" Local Boards. Municipalities, Universities, and 
" Bar-Councils.” Is that also a mistake ?—No, 
that is not so 

1*7. That » not a mistake. 3 —No. 

188. So the whole predominant idea in the minds 


of the League members was rh.it There should lie 
representation according to the :**'ri;Utinn -—No, 

it is not so. 

139 So these two statement ■> ’ - u are mistakes * 
—This one • • * ! Lc.icue therefore. 

“ advocates separate electorates i:;; wparaie re- 
*' presentation in the Legislat --r. i::e :«>puL»tiun 
“ basis '' — that is not the idea ?h.it • •> a Tiiatase 

140. When did you discover that t w.is a mistake .- 
—1 think, yesterday 

141. Till then you did not look into your Memoran¬ 
dum at all . ; —We did. but somehow- it was passed 
over without being noticed 

142 And also here, under " Local Bodies"* — 
That is all right. 

243. Then you want in regard to this separation 
of provinces,, the separation oi Sind from Bombay : 
” The League is firmly of opinion that Sind should 
" be separated from Bombay " Madras ami Sind 
are very far from each other, are they not s —We 
have to reirr to that. I *r cause that was dealt with 
in the Nehru Rejxirt. We do not press it. 

1-U. I do not ask whether you press it or not ; I 
am onlv indicating all this to show that you base your 
Memorandum on the Nehru Committee's Report - — 
We have taken up every question which has been 
dealt with by the Nehru Report, and where we 
thought that report was defective we have shown 
what our desire is, and where we thought it was 
defective in the way that it wanted to be supple¬ 
mented we have supplemented it in some cases, and 
where we were tn entire agreement we have shown 
that agreement in our Memorandum. 

145. Just one more question. You are not 
satisfied that dyarchy is working well here and else¬ 
where. Have you any experience of the working of 
dyarchy ?—We have had experience in our own 
Presidency that it has not been working properly. 

148. And. therefore, you would recommend no 
further development. because the present position 
has not improved ; dyarchy has not improved the 
present position ; therefore you are not in favour of 
recommending any advance from the present stage ? 
Do I understand that ? You say dyarchy is not 
working satisfactorily, according to you ?—It is not. 

147. Therefore political education has not advanced 
m this Presidency so far as to take any further step 
in advancing ?—Oh. no. We are politically 
advancing. That is what I say. We feel that we 
are politically advancing. 

148. You - believe we have been politically 
advancing from 1921 to 1929 ; you think the country 
here has advanced very far in political matters, 
political education, political responsibility 3 —I think 
it has advanced to some extent. 

149. Nevertheless, you think that Law and Order 
should not be transferred 3 —So far as those two 
subjects are concerned, yes. 

ISO Khan Bahadur khaitf-id-lak-Sahib . -Ha-lax - 
os the question of the transfer of Law and Order is 
concerned, you have .not mentioned it ia your 
Memorandum. May I take it that this question was 
not considered by your League ?—Incidentally we 
discussed it. but we have not embodied it in our 
Memorandum. I might say that we were divided 
on the question. 

151. You could not arrive at any unanimous 
opinion 3 —That ia so. 

152. And because there was a division of opinion 
you could not include it m your Memorandum 3 —Yes. 

158. What you said just now in the matter is only 

vour personal opinion r— 1 think ;t is the opinion of 
the majority 

154 Sir Han Sir.*h Gour . If it were the opinion 
of the majority it should have gone into the 
Memorandum 3 —A* there was. unanimity on all 
subject* except on the question of Law and Order, 
we did not include it in our Memorandum. 

155. Colonel Lap*-Fox . You definitely agreed to 
leave it out of your Memorandum 3 —Yes. 

158. Khan Bahadur Khaltf-uldak-Sahib : Having’ 
agreed to leave it out of your Memorandum what 
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you have expressed just now is only vour personal 
opinion ?—Not only my own opinion, but also the 
opinion of some others. 

157. It is by no means the unanimous opinion of 
vour League ?—No. 

158. As regards the question of joint electorates 
you said that you have some experience of jts working 
in the city of Madras ?—Yes. 

15S. And you said that there were two Muham¬ 
madan representatives who were put up by the 
Congress. Do they not represent the Moslem view : 
—The electors feel, and rightly feel, that those who 
are returned by the Congress parry, although they 
may be Muhammadans, do not really represent 
Muhammadan feelings and interests. 

160. That is the view of the Moslem electorate 
here ?—Yes. 

101. It is on this basis that you want a separate 
electorate for Muhammadans ? —Yes. 

102. So far as the joint electorates are concerned, 
you know that they are in actual working in all the 
mimici pah ties and District Boards *—Yes. 

108. As you are aware, there are 25 District Boards 
in this Presidency- Ever since the franchise was 
given to these bodies has there been any case in 
which a Moslem has been retupied for the President¬ 
ship of _any of the Boards?—No. none lias been 
returned. 

104. Even as regards the election of Municipal 
Councillors, have they been returned in proportion 
to their.population ?—No. 

105. And, therefore, the Government very often 
resorts to nomination to make up the proportion ? 
—Yea. 

100. That is the experience not only of one District 
Board, but of the Boards in the whole IVesidency ? 
-Yes. 

107. You were referring to the one-fifth proportion 
that is to be maintainedin the Public Services and 
to the G. O. which the Government of Madras 
has recently passed supporting this claim. The 
present rep re sentation of the Moslem community 
in the Public Servic e s is very poor : it is not even 
according to the population basis. If I read your 
evidence correctly, whjf you mean is that you want 
one-fifth representation to be given in all the Services 
of this .Presidency till you get your prop o r t ion, and 
that you will not be requiring it eternally ?—Yes. 
that is so. 

168. Do you press for one-fifth always, or only as a 
temporary measure to make up your proportion ?— 
When once we get 90 per cent, we need not go further. 

169. What you have said with reference to the 
Moslem community applies also to the other minority 
communities, I mean the Christians, the Depressed 
Classes, and so on ? —Yes. 

170. Are you m favour of recommending separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes in this 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

“ 171. Mr. Siva Rao : In the case of the t ransfer of 
Law and Order, in reply to a question put by Sir 
A. P. Patro, you told us that these departments 
have been in the hands of Indians, and the)' have 
been so far administered well ?—Yes. 

1?2. Have there been any instances in which the 
Legislative Council of Madras has not stood by 
Law and Order during the Reform period of 9 years ? 
Has there been any conflict between the Executive 
and the Legislative Council in the administration 
of Law and Order ?—None to my knowledge so far. 

171. May I drew your attention to the recoin- 

mettdatioas made by Khan Bahadur M. Abdulla 
Ghattala, who wants that all the subjects including 
Law and Older should be transferred ? Do you 
differ fro m him ?—Yes. « 

174. Was he not y membei of the Legislative 
Council ?—Yes. he was for I years. 

475. Your Memorandum, so far as I «" see. has 
taken the form of criticism of the Nehru recom¬ 
mendations ; in some cases you have differed from 
the Report, in s om e pl a c es yon have. suggested 
■ m o difi ca ti o n s, llay I take it that m all other 


respects you endorse the conclusions of the Nehru 
Committee ?—As I have submitted already, the 
most important questions are separate electorates 
and a larger representation of Muhammadans in 
public services. 

176. Subject to that reservation you endorse the 
proposals of the Nehru Committee as to the form 
which the (Government in the future should take ? 
—So far as we have expressed agreement with any¬ 
thing that is contained in the N'ehru report you can 
take tt definitely that we are in favour, but if we have 
not dealt with any question taken up bv them I 
cannot express any opinion. 

177. You said that vour reference on page 261 to 
separate representation in the legislatures on the 
population basis is a mistake What other basis 
would you suggest for representation in the Madras 
provincial legislature ?—Fifteen jier cent. 

178. ft it is not on the basis of population what is 
the hasis on which you want 15 per cent. ?—Whatever 
concession we may get here the same will be given 
to Hindus wherever they are in a minority ; it will 
lie reciprocal. 

170 I am not talking about the reservation of seats 
for the Hindus. You say that you do not want to 
fix your representation on the population basis. If 
it is fixed on the population basis, so tar .is the 
Madras Presidency is concerned, your number will 
be about 8 ?—Yea. 

180. Now you have got about 13. What basis 
would you fix for retaining the 18 seats ?—We have 
IS because of the Lucknow Pact. 

181. In addition to separate electorates and 
separate representation would you still ask for a 
voice in the return <»f Hindu candidates from the 
joint electorates ?—No. 

182. Mr. Thomas : You said that you are in 
favour of manhood suffrage ?—Yes. 

183. Do you think that under the existing circum¬ 
stances manhood sutirage will be a practical 
proposition in all the provinces J Would it not be 
a very great strain on the electoral machinery 
— It will be. 

184. In your Memorandum you recommend R»3 
tax ?—That is so far as Madras is concerned. 

185. Have you any special reasons why the same 
limit should not be fixed for other constituencies ? 
The same limit may be fixed for all constituencies 
unless we want the Government to be more represen¬ 
tative. 

186. Diwan Bahadur Rtddiyar : May I know. sir. 
if the Nehru -Committee recommended the transfer 
of all subjects without any reservation ?—Yes. 

187. Have you got a copy of the Nehru Report ? 
—Yes. 

188. Will you please point nut the particular 

recommendation* of “the Nehru Committee on which 
you say that they recommended the transfer of all 
subjects ? You look at 22 and 23 ?—I do not find 
anyth i ng a hn nf t he transfer. _ 

189. Please read 28 and 20 also ?—Number 28 
says. ” The legislative power of a province shall be 
“ vested in the King and the local Legislative 
M Council.” Number 29 says, " There shall be a 
” Governor for every province who shall be appointed 
■' by the King and represent His Majesty in the 
” province.” 

* 190. Read 48 and 4*.—” The executive power of 
” the province shall be vested in the Governor 
" acting on the advice of the provincial executive 
" council." " There shall be an executive council 
” lor every province consisting of not more than 
" five ministers appointed by the Governor." 

191. These are the recommendations of the Nehru 
Report on which yon base your statement that the 
Nehru Committee have rec o mm end ed the transfer 
of all subjects ?—I do not think our Memorandum 
m entions that. 

192. "Your Memorandum does not specifically say 
to Bot 700 told me tint oecordin* to ytrnr nodia( 
of the Nehru Report that report her re c ommen ded 
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the transfer of ail subjects ?—Yes. (At this stage 
Sir John Simon took the chair.) 

193. And yon base that statement with regard to 
the M Provincial Executive" on recommendations 
Numbers 43 and 44 ?—No. 

194. May I point out that in your Memorandum 
you accept these recommendations subject to some 
amendments which do not touch this question at 
all. Read page 260 (Jf your Memorandum. You say 
*' The League endorses in general the recommenda¬ 
tions (Numbers 43. 44 and 45). subject to the following 
*' amendments.” and you give only two amendments ? 
—We have not gone into the question fully. 

105. You have accepted those recommendations 
subject to two provisos ?—I do not think we have 
dealt with the transfer of subjects. 

196 Very well. I do not want to press the point 
This Memorandum was passed at a meeting of your 
League ?—Yes. 

107. And it was not reconsidered or in any way 
modified at subsequent meetings ?—Yes. 

198. Sir Arthur Froom : With regard to the 
question of the transfer of Police, in reply to a question 
put by Colonel Lane-Fox you said that at present 
your League was against the transfer of Police 
to a minister and you fixed the period at 5 or 10 years. 
Colonel LanctFox suggested that there should be 
some referee to decide this question—either the 
Governor of the province or the Governor-General 
in Council. I put it to you that after a certain 
period the question may be decided by common 
consent ?—Yes I agree that it should be decided 
by common consent. 

100 .Mr. Kikabhai Ptrmckand : On page 261 you 
say that your League is strongly of opinion that the 
time is not yet npe for the introduction of joint 
electorates. How long do you think- it will take 
liefure joint electorates could be introduced ?— 
It is difficult to say how long it will take. 

200. Will you agree to a certain time limit living 
fixed lor separate electorate* ?—I do not think * I 
can do that. 

201. Yon do not agree to a time limit being 
ft yd for separate electorates and then automatically, 
after that period, to go to the joint electorate ? 
—No. i do not think we can fix any period like that. 

* 12 . Yon would not fix any period, but would 
leave it to the future council to deride after a certain 
period to abolish the separate electorate or not ? 
—We cannot specify any period. 

2M When you are r e f er ring to your criticisms on 
the Nehru Report, do you submit the Nehru Report 
along with your Memorandum to the Conference ?—• 
No. we do not do it. We have submitted our 
Memorandum. 

*44. Raja Sownb Alt Khan : Your grievance in 
that there are no elected Moslems as chairmen on the 
local bodies ? —Yes. 

205. There are nominated Moslem candidates 
as chairmen of such bodies i —Yes. 

- 206. And what about the municipal boards 3 
Arc there any Moslem chairmen nn the municipal 
boards ?—Yes. there is one here by my side 

207. Khan Bahadur Khaixf ui-lah Sahib : Thefc 
are more.—Yes, there are about half a dozen. 

208. Raja Siawab Alt Khan : Who elects the' 
chairmen ?—The councillors. 

200. They are elected through a joint electorate ? 
—Yes, on a small scale. 

210. Sir Hart Stngh Gour ; When was your League 
formed, this Madras Presidency Moslem League, of 
which you axe the spokesman ?—In 1907, I believe. 

211. Are you affiliated to the Indian Moslem 
League ?—We axe affiliated to the All-India Moslem 
League. 

212. Of which Mr. Jisnab is the chairman ?— 
No, Sir Muhammad Sh afi. 

213. That League came into existence only after 

the Statutory Commission came into this country ? 
—Well, we have two All-India Moslem Leagues at 
present. That is the position. % 

214. Your Moslem League came into existence hi 


1907 and was affiliated to the Indian Modem League ? 
—Yes. 

215. Who was your chairman in 1907 ?—Sir Ali 
Imam, if I remember right. What happened was 
that during the days of the Non-co-operation move¬ 
ment these Leagues, wherever they were, were not 
working, and they were revived as a matter of 
fact only recently. 

216. Your case is that this Moslem League was 
a branch of the Moslem League of India when it 
was started in 1907. It was more or less in a dormant 
state till its activity was revived with the advent 
of the new Reforms ?—I cannot say that. 

217. Then what can you say ?—Even before that 
I should say it was working actively. 

218. That is the assum prion I made when I asked 
you as to who was your president in 1007 ?—1 
cannot remember. 

219. Do you know who' was your president at 
any time before the splitting up of your League 
into two sections ?—Before the splitting up of the 
League ? 

220. You have said that the All-India Moslem 
League has been sub-divided. Before its division 
who was the president ?—I do not remember. 

221. Was there not a permanent president ?— 
There was one.. Mr. Jinnah was a permanent 
president. 

222. When did this Moslem League divide itself 
into two sections >—Two years ago. 

223. Is it not a fact that the Punjab Moslem 
League has no branches anywhere ?—It has branches, 

224. Where ?—Ours is a branch. 

225. It is the only branch ?—I do not know that. 

226. Have you got any terms of affiliation or any 
correspondence with Sir Muhammad Shafi '«i League 
to show that you belong to that League > You say 
you belong to that League ?—Yes. 

227. And you do not know as to who are the 
other leaguers ?—No. 

228. When did you become affiliated to Sir Muham¬ 
mad Shafi*s League ?—Two year* back. 

229. Is yours a registered body ?—It is not a 
registered body. The All-India Moslem League 
is a registered body. 

290. But Sir Muhammad Shafi'* League is not 
a registered body yet ?—1 do not know. We have 
been having this League for a number of yean. 

231. You said two years ?—Even prior to that, 
282. Prior to that you were a part of the All- 
India Moslem League ?—Yea. 

233. And you know that the All-India Moslem 
League and Sir Muhammad Shafi's League do not 
see eye to eye on certain points ?—Sir Muhammad 
Shafi's League is the All-India Moslem League. 

234. L simply call it so because it is an offshoot 
of the old one r —You can call it the Jinnah League. 

Lord Burnham : I *nppos«* the right thing would 
be to say. Jmnah’s League and Shafi's League. 

233. Sir Hart Singh 'Gour ; I am concerned here 
only with facts ?—As a matter of fact, 1 do not 
believe that any League has been reg istere d. 

286. How many members have you got ?—We 
have got between 700 and 800. 

2S7. Can you furnish us the names of the members ? 
—Yes. 

2*8. Have yon got any rules ?—Yes. 

239. Do you publish your proceedings ?—Yes. 

240. How often have vou held your meetings ?— 
Last year, I be li esp. we had about eight meetings. 

241. Sir Hart Stngh Gour: When was this draft 
presented to the Statutory Commisaioa passed ? 

Lord Bur nham ; If we pursued this matter much 
further, we should be right off the track of our 
present enquiry. 

242. Sir Hart Singh Gour ; I am on the very 
threshold. I am examining his credentials. 

Lord Bm u ha m : Would it not be satisfactory if 
we obtained the published a ccount of the formation 
. of the League and handed it in to the Secretaries ? 

^24*. Sir Hart Stngh Gour : The point I wish to 
know ia, bow many people attended the League 
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when this draft was passed ?—We held the meeting 
in October last. 

24*. How many people attended the meeting ?— 
About twenty. I think. 

245. Lord Burnham : Has Mr. Jinnah's Associa¬ 
tion got a branch at ail in Madras ?—Just as there 
are two All-India Moslem Leagues there are two 
Madras Presidency Moslem leagues in Madras at 
the present moment. One is affiliated to the jmnah 
League and the other to the Shah League. I would 
not call either the All-India Moslem League. 

24®. Sir Han Sinuk Gour: So the All- India 
Moslem League has now become the Jmnah League 
and the Shall League ; —Yes. 

247. Out of twenty persons, how mans' voted for 
the transfer of Law and Order ?—There was no vote 
taken as regards that. We discussed the matter 
and then we found that the majority was not in 
favour. So far as these recommendations are 
concerned they were unanimous. 

248. f am talking uf Law and Order. So just 
coniine yourself to answer the strict question put to 
you. No vote was taken as to how many persons 
were in favour of the transfer of Law and Orda, and 
how many against ?—Yes. So far as these recom¬ 
mendations are concerned votes were taken. Then, 
alongside, we were discussing the other point also, 
and U I-remember aright four were m favour and 
sixteen against. 

249. A majority of persons were against the 
transfer of Law and Order ? —Yes. 

250. Why did you not mention this very striking 
fact that, with the exception of four dissentients, 
sixteen members were against transferring Law 
and Order ?—As I said, the points on which we were 
unanimous were incorporated m this Memorandum. 
The rest was ignored. 

251. Now. was there any meeting after October 
to place this draft licfure the meeting and take their 
votes ?—Yes. 

251a. When did you convene the meeting } — 
(.Mr. Skanf Khan\ The first meeting was in executive 
committee and this Memorandum was adopted in 
the executive committee, and then it was placed 
licfure a public meeting in the early palrt of Novemlier. 

252. Mr. Hartshorn : At that public mcetJTg 
twenty person were present ?—About three hundred 
persons were present. 

25a. Sir Han. Singh Gour : Then, after it was 
passed, you had no meetings of the League to discuss 
the draft ?—(.Mr. Muaxsam) No. 

254. Up-to-date ?—No. 

255. This draft was drawn up by the executive 
committee and passed by the public meeting of your 
League as a final draft. When you went back on that 
draft on the question of election on a population 
liasis, did you consult your Tongue and tell them 
that it was a mistake and that you wished to with¬ 
draw from it }—'Ihis point whs not uni for the. first 
time yesterday. 

25®. What time did you~notice this lor the first 
time ?—In the evening. 

257. Did you take early steps to inform the 
Secretary .of the Statutory Commission that a most 
flagrant mistake which cuts at the very root of 
your draft had been noticed by you ?—I mentioned 
this to Mr. Kha|if-ul-Lah. 

258. Did you inform the Members of the Statutory 
Commission ?—I have not informed, but I took the 
opportunity of mentioning it to Mr. Khalif-al-Lah. 

259. Before your attention was drawn to it did 
yon mention that before yon gave evidence you 
wished to point out to the Joint Free Conference that 
there was a very serious mistake in the whole of 
this draft, which you wanted to correct ?—I think 
1 should have done that* 

290. But you did not do it ?—No. 

Ml. Now, you have adtqitted in this draft, at 
W* Ml. that " it fears that the comparative 
“ ignorance, poverty and wart of political awakening 
**‘a m ong the Moslem electors will make them tools 
** “.the h a n d s of the candidates and devA- election 


" agents of the other communities.” You admit 
tlut your community is comparatively ignorant, 
poor and lacking in political training and experience ? 
—Yes. compared to the Hindus. 

262. Ami you also admit that your economic 
backwardness is a very serious handicap to the 
advancement of your community ?■—Yes. 

263. Now. if a Parliament wishes to impruve the 
condition of your people and wishes to discuss 
certain institutions, certain customs which stand m 
the way «it your national .id\ ance, which your well- 
wishers are naturally anxious to remove because 
rhev act as a drag upon your social and ecunounc 
progress, whv .to vou prevent the Councils or a 
future Rirharncrit from discussing those questions ? 
Are you not m ia\our «>i the social advancement 
of your own community r —Religious questions * 

264. I am not dealing with religion. I think you 
know the distinction lietween social advance and 
religious advance '■—Social questions can take the 
form of religious questions, and general!v da. They 
overlap one another. 

265. You and 1 know the distinction lietween 

social and religious questions * 1 will give an 

instance >>! liow a social question can liecollU* a 
religious questum. 

2ff«. f am commits I with the question when it 
does not liecume a religious question ?—Purely 
social questions, ut course, may be discussed. 

267 You object to religious questions being 
discussed, but yuu sav you have no objection to 
questions connected with social customs being 
discussed ?— Yes. 

268. Now. coming to the Nehru Report, clause Id 
of tlut rejH»rt dealt with at page 2511 of vour Memoran¬ 
dum. is a clause which deals with the (lower of 
Parliament • -Yes. 

266 And you say it has the power to make law 
lor the jieace. order, ami g«x*i government lor the 
Commonwealth m relation to all matters ?—Yes. 

2711. ” For the nationals and servants of the 
‘ Commonwealth.” and so on. and ” for the Govern- 
” ment officers. M>lrtirn».”-*<t. l and ” lor ail jxTsons 
“ employed or serving in or lielongtng to the Royal 
■' Indian Marine.” etc. ” For greater certainty. 
** Imt not so as to restrict % thc generality of the 
” foregoing terms ol this section, it is hereby decl.irni 
'' that notwithstanding anything in tins Act the 
” legislative authority **f the Parliament of the 
'* Commonwealth extends to all matters coming 
” within the classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated 
” and specified in Schedule I.” And then you say 
in your Memorandum: ” The following proviso 

” shall lie added at the end of the recoin men* lat ion.” 
If vou add this proviso at the eml. you will l*e 
satisfied with ilau.se J3 ; —I should think so. 

271. But then that would contrailict the whole 
of the rest of vour draft ' — How ? 

272. f -hall jtotnt out to vou. Those are plenary 
powers of Parliament to legi-late for the peace, 
order and gcxxl g overnment of winch Parliament is 

against the supremacy of this Parliament, and if 
you add that proviso, it affects the whole of your 
draft ?—I beg to ditfer. 

273. What is the good of differing from me ? 
You may differ from me. but you cannot alter the 
facts. If you alter that clause in the way you 
suggested. ’ it gives Parliament complete power. 
Parliament is the final and ultimate authority over 
which and above which there is no such thing as 
Governor, or the King in Council or the Supreme 
Court ?—That clause is subject to this proviso 
so that puts a restriction on the power of Parliament. 

274. I have added that proviso, and havin g in¬ 

serted that, you have done away with the reservation 
of Law and Order for five or to*- years, or any 
number of years. You have fini shed with that and 
there is no question of reservation of Law and 
Order after that > As I said, the matter was dis¬ 
cussed , atuf we did not incorporate it in our 
Memorandum, b ec a use - 
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f75. I am not concerned with that. You have behalf. J am a native of that place. I am very 

already told us that you stand by Clause 13 with popular there, and that is why I have been elected, 

your proviso added. Therefore. I asked von that 1 have been continuously serving my municipality 

question whether you were prepared to accept that for the last fifteen years. However, this solitary 

clause with that proviso, and you said yes ?—Yes. instance cannot be compared with other municipalities 

276. Then in that case vour opinion that Law in the Madras Presidency, because there will be 

and Order should be reserved, and all that will no other instance to be found like mine. Out of 
disappear ?—I fail to see how this clause affects H4 municipalities in the Presidency. I think there are 
the reservation of those subjects. only four or five which have got a Muhammadan as 

277. It says that Parliament has got all powers chairman, but then in those few cases you will find 

to make laws for peace, order and good govern- that about Ml per cent, are .Muhammadans, 
ment. It has got the law-making power. Anyhow. Xegapatam is an instance in point. ^ 

I do not want to pursue that matter. What is your '*M. Can you not depend entirely on your special 
object, you want the creation of a national India or circumstances ?—No. For instance, 1 cannot myself 

a Moslem India ?—Our ultimate object is a national claim to become a President of the Chingleput 
India. municipality, and no Muhammadan m the Madras 

278. Therefore, everything else is subservient to Presidency can dream of becoming a chairman of 
the creation of a national India, and as such you any District Board through election. [Mr. Muauam) 
ask the Joint Free Conference to concert auch plan My friend is the exception which proves the rule. 

as will ultimately be conducive to the creation of a 205. Then on the questiun of the transfer of Law 
national India ?—Yes. and Order, you say that you would rather have 

270. Sir Zuifiqar Ali Khan You said that your Law and Order as a reserved subject for the Presi- 

League is affiliated to the All-India Moslem League ? drncy till the communities have peace among them - 

—Yes. selves t —(.Mr. Mttaszam) Yes. 

ttO. As a matter of fact, in this country there are 29fl. And you cannot fix any definite* period for 
TWO Leagues, one at Lahore and the other at that peace to come up ?—No. - - - 

Calcutta ?—Yes. 287. I think what you mean by that is that as 

28k One of the Leagues is under Sir Muhammad soon as there is peace between the two communities, 
Shaii and the other is under Mr. Jinnah, and the directly you are willing to transfer Law and Order, 
raison d'itre for the existence of those two separate is it so ?—Under the present condition it is not 
Leagues is evidently the difference of opinion on the advisable that Law and Order should be placed in 

question of separate electorates ?—Yes. that is the the hands of a Minister. I would not fix any time, 

main question. Until some time has elapsed, until the relations 

282. This question came into existence, you between the two communities grow more harmonious, 
remember, in 1009, when the first deputation of the and until they decide between themselves to have it 
Muhammadan community waited on Lord Minto as a transferred subject, it should be in the hands 
at Simla ?—Yes. of a Governor. That was my suggestion. 

288. After that, this question has been in India 298. Dr. Sukrawardy : Are you aware that in 
aa aa expression of policy on the pan of the Muhajji- 1009 the Muhammadans headed by His Highness the 
madan community t —Yes. Aga Khan waited on Lord Minto and formulated 

284. You will admit that it exists m this country the Moslem demand ?—Yes. 
as the mainspring of the Muhammadan policy ?—Yes. 299. Is it not a fact that among the various 

286. In demanding Xhese separate electorates for demands that we placed before Lord Minto. a demand 

the Moslem community in your Presidency, you are for separate electorates, not merely separate 
only voicing the sentiments of the Muhammadans electorates, but also separate representation, and 
m a whole ail over India ?—Yes, m the matter of not merely separate representation on the population 
separate electorates. basis of the Mussulmans, but also baaed on their 

284. -With regard to the other questions which you historical and political importance was placed 
have dealt with in vour Memorandum, have you before Lord Minto ?—Yes. 

taken the approval of the Central League at Lahore 800. Is it not a fact that when in last December 

in regard to those proposals ?—No. His Highness the Aga Khan presided over a cun- 

287. By your constitution are you ndt obliged to frrence of all Moslem parties in Delhi, the same 
take the sanction of that League ?—I do not think demands were reiterated ?—Yes. 

so. 801. Mav I take it that in page 281 of your Memo- 

288. Supposing you differ in some points from the randum where-you sa\^: "The League, therefore, 

political tenets of that body, then you are no longer advocates separate electorates and separate 
affiliated to that body ?—Of course not. The mam " representation in the legislatures on the population 

qusstion an which we are at one is the q uestion of " hann von p nw say that it is a mistake and that 

separate electorates. It is only in regard to that the basis should lie their " Political importance “ i — 
main question that we are not in agreement with Yes 

the Jinnah League. 802. You say that you want representation in 

289. You said that there are about half-a-dozen excess of your population basis on the ground of 
chairmen of local bodies who are Muhammadans ? your political importance and other considerations ? 
—Out of 84 municipalities, there may be four or five. —Yes. 

280. Will you p l ea— tell me to which part of the 803. Sir Han Singh Gour put certain questions 
ft—deary the— chairmen belong i —One is in to you in regard to your social matters and you 

Saida pet. about five miles frum here. 'said that you have no objection to purely social 

291. Tta Chairman : May I know who is the questions be»ng discussed in the legislature ?—Yes. 

chairman of that municipality ?—Khan Bahadur 804. Hay I enquire whether Sir Singh Gour 
Abdul Razzak. has now got a number of Bills pending in the Legis- 

292. Sir Zulfiqar Ah Khan . What is the ratio [stive Assembly affecting various social matters in 

of the M uh a mm a dan population there ?—(A'tan India ?—Yes. 

Bahadur Abdul Ratxak) It is about one-ninth. 805. Would those things be considered as affecting 

298 Then, if you are returned by this constituency the religions and social questions of the Mussulmans ? 

what fear have you got with regard to joint —J thinW they will be considered as affecting their 

electorate ?—The members are elected by the ward social questions. 

electorates, and the ch ai r man is elected by the ward 808 You say that: “ da use (xx) is necessary 
councils. In the ward elections there are Muham- ** with a view to preventing the majority communities 

madan voters also, about ooe-fourth or one-thud n ** from tyrannizing over a minority community by 

some wards. In some wards they go unrepresented. " interfering with the letter's religious and social 

The municipality is a compact place with a limited - ** q—to— " ?—Yes. 

area. I am sorry to have to speak on my own 907. You way on page 259, ** provided that, not- 
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" withstanding any provision in this Act or in any 
“ British or Indian Law for the time being in force. 
" the Parliament shall not. without the previous 
*’ sanction of the Governor-General, discuss any 
" Bill, resolution or motion, ariecting the religion or 
" religious or social customs having the force of 
" religion of any community whatsoever and no 
" such Bill, resolution or motion shall have legal 
“ etiect unless three-fourths of the memliers. rep- 
" resenting such community in the Parliament 
" and present at the session, vote in favour of the 
'* Bill, resolution or motion." fs it not a fact th.it 
the politically minded Mussulmans are necessanlv 
religious minded ? Are you aware that Mr Jinnah 
is the leader of a group of Moslems in the Assembly, 
for instance i 

The Chairman : We need not take any instance. 


The r Tit ness : There are very few like that. 
There may be some. 

JOH. Dr. Sukrawardy The object of my question 
is this. In view of the fact that there is difference 
amongst the Moslems—there are different sects of 
Moslems for instance and what is considered lawful 
by one sect mav be considered unlawful bv another— 
would it not be a better safeguard if vou have instead 
of what is stated in the Memorandum, a sentence to 
the following effect : " that if a substantial minority 
" or influential minority of the members of that 
" communin' object to the resolution," or something 
like that ; —Vou want to. put it the other 
w ay ' 

:RM). Yes. in view ot the present conditions There 
is the Child Marriage Bill lor example *—Yes. that is 
a better safeguard. 
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M emora ndum submitted on behflll of the Depressed Classes of the Madras 
Presidency by the Committee appointed by the Conference held on the 
29th January, 1928, at the Pachaiyappa College Hall, Madras. 


General. 

The Depressed Classes of the Madras Presidency 
form nearly one-fifth of the total population and are 
subjected to innumerable disabilities and oppressions 
by the rest of the population.i The early history of 
the Depressed Casses and their present condition of 
appalling degradation are monumental proofs that 
their forefathers were treated by their countrymen 
in a manner worse than the beasts. In the name of 
the man-made system of caste, demoralising and 
degenerating in its effects, and which in fact, is a 
negation of “ Equal opportunities to all," the so- 
called high-caste people, availing themselves of their 
numerical majority and wealth, deny to us even, the 
very elementary rights of Citizenship. It is well- 
known that we arc treated as untouchables, un¬ 
approachable*. unseeable* and. might we sav. 
un thinkab le* This spirit of oppression is carried to 
such a degree that we are denied access even to 
roads, tMiln wells. Hirings, schools, hospitals, 
choultnct turns) and other institutions maintained 
with public funds. We are segregated in despicable 
timwi and slums and designedly kept out of contact 
with the rest of the people. We are mainly agricul¬ 
tural labourers and form the backbone of the Revenue 
Administration of. and great asset to, the country. 
That we are now landless does not however belittle 
our important position we occupied from time 
immemorial in the affairs of the State. In fact, we 
have always been on the soil and attached to it. 
even though the legal ownership thereof may have 
changed hands from time to time. Any attempt to 
improve ourselves is viewed with jealousy and 
malice by the caste people who. in spite of their 
professions on political platforms and elsewhere, 
are. in practice, oppose d to, and even throw obstacles 
in the way of, our progress. Others even argue 
that, by birth, we are doomed only to servitude and 
illiteracy thus invoking the aid of tim ** Law of 
Karma." * We are extremely anxious to point out 
that every argument, religious, social or political, 
is used by them to keep os in • state of serfdom 
which, it will be realised. a lasy land-owning class is 
interested in doing. ‘Had it not been for the advent 
of the benevolent Bn timber, we assert that our 
position would have been still worse, and what little 
pr o g re ss we have had so far would not have been a 
fact. Here we make bold to suggest that our progress 
and the solution of what is now the most difficult and 
knotty problem in India, namely, the upliftment of 
the Depressed Classes would have been an accom¬ 
plished fact if the Britisher had at the very inception 
taken the ne ces s a ry steps to remove untouchability 
and other social Iniquities that we are subjected ti». 

We fed that we ought to make our position clear 
to the honourable members of the Commission 
that their present task will be rendered ineffective 
and useless should they be of opinion that the 
questions relating to the Depressed Classes do not 
come within the scope of their enquiry, but that they 
should be left purely to public opinion in India. 
Government, and particularly Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. is but a society organised in a particular 
manner for certain purposes, and, when a community 
is beyond the pale of society it will also be beyond 
the pale of Government if the constitution does not 
take into consideration the questions and problems 
relating to that community and make special pro¬ 
visions to safeguard its interests. Whatever 
constitution the -Indian Statutory Commission may 
ultimately frame for India it is earnestly hoped that 
the facts set forth abovp will be kept in mind and 
proper safeguards provided for the Depressed Classes 
to enable them to retain and utilise the political power. 
In the light of these circumstances we make the 
following suggestions:— 


1. Representation in the Legislatures: 

(a) That the number of seats in all the legis¬ 

latures should be in proportion to our 
population. 

( b) The mode of representation should contain 

at some stage or other an elective element. 

2. Representation in the Government: 

/a) At least there must be one member of the 
Depressed Classes in the Governiflent of 
India f Gov cm or-General’s Executive 

Council). 

(6) At least two seats should be reserved for the 
Depressed Classes in the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. (Provincial Cabinet.) 

3. Representation in the Services : 

(а) .Military : Fifty per cent, of the officers 

recruited and the majority of the men in 
each unit of the army should be recruited 
from the Depressed Classes. 

(б) .Vain’: Do. Do. 

(e) Citnl Service : Proportionate representation 
in all the Civil Services. Imperial and 
Provincial, with special arrangements, 
should be provided for the Depressed 
Classes. Special arrangement should be 
made for the recruitment to the village 
^ officers and the police. The system of 
'hereditary village officers ought to be 
promptly abolished and circumstantial 
chances ought to he given to the deserving 
members of the Depressed Classes. 

Economic Position : —The lot of the agricultural 
labourer belonging to the Depressed Classes is not at all 
a happy one awl he is virtually, though not technically, 
a serf. The terms and conditions of labour are too 
exacting and hard to think of. They do not get 
living wages and the hpura of work are unlimited. 
Wages should therefore be paid in coin and not in 
unwholesome grain in short measures. The lands 
leased out to them by the caste Hindus are not often 
registered and the terms are very exacting. There 
should be a law protecting the agriculturalist from 
all such o ppress ions. One solution that suggests 
itself to our mind is that the Government should 
start agricultural colonies in each district for the 
Depressed Classes and introduce therein the latest 
methods of production. 

Education.—We need not stress upon the obvious 
importance of providing special facilities for the 
education of the Depressed Classes. Industrial and 
vocational schools and a large number of scholarships 
ought to be provide*! for. Free Compulsory Educa¬ 
tion should be introduced and special scholarships 

be given. 

Special. 

(a) Government ougbt to introduce social legis¬ 
lation with penal clauses for the improve¬ 
ment of-the conditions of the Depressed 
Classes particularly in respect of untouch- 
ability. 

(ft) The subject of the " De p ressed Classes" 
should be made a portfolio under the 
charge of the Dep res sed Classes Member 
in the Viceroy’s and .the Provincial 
Executive Councils and in each province 
the " Protector " of the Depressed fl a mes 
should be assisted by # Board composed 
of the members of the D e pres s ed Classes. 

(c) A definite proportion of the Revenues 

of the Central Government and Provincial 
Governments ihonlri be set apart and 
earmarked for the work of the Depressed 
flats. 

. We. in oaBdusion. pray that the honourable members 
of the S t atu to r y Cornm imion may be pleased to pay. 
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u we have oo doubt they will, their earnest con 
ssderstsoo to the solution of the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and request that the Chairman 
mav be plrased to give u* a further opportunity to 
hinush details later. 

SVmEMtMARV )f KMORANPUV SUBMITTED HV THE 
PatilDENT or THE MADHAS DEr*ESSEU CLASSES 
CONFERENCE OF l?.!# 

The Committee appointed at the Depressed Classes 
Conference of the Presidency of Madras, held at the 
Pachiappa s College Hall, on the 2®th January. MK8, 
to submit a Memorandum to the Indian Statutory 
Commission. has already submitted its Memorandum 
to the Commission The Conference was a public 
one and of » representative character, in which the 
members representing the Depressed Classes on the 
Legislative Council. Presidents of Associations and 
delegates from the Districts and leading men took 
part 

l. ,u> the ITesident, to submit the following 
Memorandum as a supplement to the one >uhontte>l 
by the Committee, showing the condition of the 
Depressed Classes before and since the advent of 
the Hntish in India, their Political advancement, the 
effect of the introduction of English education, the 
lDdiannation of the Services, the Local Sell-Govern - 
ing Institutions, the Revenue Department. I'o- 
touchability. Conversion. Depressed Classes Welfare. 
Dominion Status and granting of foil Self-Govern¬ 
ment 'The Depressed Classes are of the lira vidian 
race. When the Aryans immigrated and settled in 
Southern India- those portions of the Dravidian 
population that had not embraced the caste system 
were cut off from ail connections with the caste- 
bound communities; as unsociable. The Depressed 
Classes (Dravulians) organised their own Community 
on a self-supporting basis and lived m separate- 
locations. now known as cktttti. Since then, the 
Caste Hindus worked against them, taking away their 
rights and privileges, depriving them of their lands 
and all means of making a living, and despising them 
as untouchables- Many of the DrmvKlun* left m 
groups and assumed caste system. Wlirn the 
Muhammadans mvaded India and came to the South, 
a great number of Dravidians were converted to 
At that prnotl the «trm>|th of the 

Dravidians was very low and oppression (mm the 
Caste Hindus was high When the Un Usher* began 
to rule India, though they abolished the nlave system 
and made laws common and applicable to ah. irres¬ 
pective of high and low caste and colour, they never 
ventured to abolish the system of Caste —a system 
which enabled one section of the people to rule over 
the other by oppression. But they adopted a policy 
to reserve education m Arts and Science foe the high 
caste people only Such a policy strengthened the 
hands of the higher classes to oppress the Dravidians 
mme awl more as they gained po ssession i n service 
in all branches of the administration, while the 
Christian .MissKmaries. who followed the British, 
converted the Depressed Classes in large numbers. 

Further, the local Self-Govern mg institutions and 
Panchayats (village Boards and Courts) completely 
placed the Dipt* jsed Classes at the mercy of the 
o ppr es sors. The oppression is felt more keenly 
than ever before, the Britishers remaining the nominal 
rulers. 

Such being the condition of the oppressed un 
touchable* the granting of full Self -Govern men t to 
India m any form is. to condemn unjustifiably for 
ail the future generations the sixty m i lium s of peace 
loving peasants and field labonrers, who.have been 
loyal to the British Throne, m this grant agnculfpral 
country. 

I, therefore, am of optnwi that step* at giving 
Self-Government should be by slow stages. 

Political Advaxckmekt. 

It is —id in gpc quarters that the plea now 
advanced by the British Government against the 
pofihcaf advancement of India m the deplorable 


condition of the Depressed Classes, and this is brought 
to the forefront os if thev are solicitous of the welfare 
of the Depressed Classes and that the Depressed 
Classes are blissfulJv ignorant of their own depresed 
condition, and that they are unconscious of the 
political, social and economic disabilities under 
which they are labouring. This is incorrect. For as 
long ago as IMP-2 the Depressed Classes lormed a 
Society of their own under the name of the Panah 
Afaba)ana Sabba and conducted a journal under the 
name “ Pariah " and ventilated their grievances 
and disabilities through its columns and vent in a 
Memorial to the British House of Commons against 
the holding of the l C $ examination simultaneously 
in England and India as thev thought that that 
would do immense harm and prayed that they should 
be secured against the tyranny of the caste system. 
I'mtouchabilttv. which so long as it remains unremoved 
will crush them in the future as it has crushed them 
m the past, bringing discredit csi the Government 
and arresting the progress of a people, who need 
but development of their character by education and 
improvement of their social position bv etfacement 
of the cramping and demoralising caste system 
which has hitherto held them m the gnp of vice to 
become one of the most potent factors m the regenera¬ 
tion of the counfry and the strongest bulwarks of 
the British rule pregnant wrth g rea t potential it 
Ever since that epoch-making event, the untouch¬ 
ables have continuously been making political 
agitation and since the reforms of 1 fit If, the Govern¬ 
ment had to deal with the Depressed and the Back¬ 
ward communities. It was on tv since the Reform* 
that the high class Hindus commented fo write and 
make (dationii speeches oprnlv alxnit the removal 
of untouchability with a view to gum Sell Govern¬ 
ment 

Before introducing a system of democratic tiovem¬ 
inent into India, the Untub Government, who 
had experience of more than a century and 
4 hall of ruling mixed races here a/ui elsewhere 
should have waited to see that liencht* of Western 
education, which they introduced, have reached thr 
lower strata of society a* well. But the wav in which 
the British Government have yirklnflo the incessant 
agitation and demands of the higfuri strata of ihc 
Indian society and brought altout these Reform* 
act* as a pressure brought to bear upon Che lower 
clooses from above The Depressed Glasses do not 
understand and are not prepared to take part 
Besides it has proved as a measure adopted for the 
high caste oppressors to rule over the lower Depressed 
I. therefore, consider the extension of the degree of 
responsible Government should he to the exteot 
the Depressed Classes of the country are able to share 
that responsibility by the improvement of their 
educational and economic standards The Govern¬ 
ment should bestir themselves in this direction if 
they are bent upon introducing responsible Sell- 

I he strength of the conservative caste element is 
so great as to place ohstaclex in the way »r*d man I 
the future progress of the Depressed Classes If the 
fear that seems to have been entertained bv the British 
Gov rniment that if the Depressed Ciassre ire elevated 
above their station in life by means of education, it 
would lead to general convulsion of which the 
foreigners will be the first victims be true, it is high 
time that the British Government should change 
that idea and hasten the growth of education and 
general improvement of the Depr es s ed Classes 

hDl-CAIIOX 

The Policy of the Government a century ago seems 
to have been to educate in Watpn Arts and Some* 
Indians of high classes who had wealth and influence 
over the minds of their countrymen. «o that Ecghs h 
education and civilisation may gradually - diarrnd 
from the higher to the lower cia me* and that the 
higher classes may be fitted to share in the Civil 
adminis tration of fkt cowntry. 

The Government should ha we been well aware at 
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the time that the kmfcr classes were hated and 
despised bv the higher classes. but they never thought 
that by such an education and a share in the admin¬ 
istration the higher chaa wookl be helped to oppress 
the lower The Government should have sought 
tn^nu. to impart Western education to the Lower 
Classes by degrees m order that they may be enabled 
and prepared to w ithstand the tyranny and oppression 
of the higher classes. The Government in their 
attempts to educate the lower classes instead of 
faV-in^ the responsibility upon themselves and 
imparting education on a basis of neutrality of 
religion passed it on to the Christian Missionaries 
who while getting subsidies from the Government 
imparted education to the higher classes and conv tried 
the lower classes to their religion Thus the higher 
da—* derived the additional advantage of Western 
education for oppressing the lower and the lower 
had the disadvantage of losing not only tbeir faith 
but also their numerical strength 

Another attempt to educate the Depressed Classes 
— Panchamaa—waa made about the year 1402 by a 
G. O. No Afl, Educational dated 1st Feb . 1803. 
which was considered as the hlagna Charta of the 
Depressed When it was put into operation, it was 
found that teachers from the Depressed-Classes were 
xy'\ av ailable and teachers I rons the higher cla s s es 
would not condescend to approach the untouchables 
The higher classes resented and opposed ; the 
Miastonsnef who had schools and proselytising 
agencies, were indifferent to the education of the 
I h pressed ('lasses unless it helped their own cause— 
conversion This G. O. remains a dead letter 
The Missionaries had their harvest of intelligent 
and promising young men and women for aver a 
period of 50 years, leaving the Depressed Community 
considerably weakened, ignorant and helpless What 
the Missionaries have done in imparting education 
to the Depressed Classes in exchange of their faith, 
though against their conscience, the Government 
could have done to the community tenfold by giving 
education on the basis of neutrality of religion at 
least by degree*, as the higher classes have advanced 
in higher education. There would have been 
enough number of teachers among the D e pr es sed 
Classes, when ths G. O. was pi—d sod ths untooch- 
abk communities, would have then advanced tar 
ahead. There waa neglect—a serious neglect—on 
the. part of the Government for over a century in 
ameliorating the condition of the untouchables to 
the extent to which they could have done, if they 
only cared to do so. 

The last attempt the Government made. Was to - 
establish a special department for the amelioration 
of the educational and economic condition of the 
D t pr y sa rd Cb u eeu Wit bin a few years of its inception 
the Ministerial party, in power in the Madras 
Legislative Council, pa—d a resolution to transfer 
rffi rient higher grade officers an d pla ced instead 
lower grade inferior officers to work in the District 
under the Collector*, whose establishments are 
overwhelmed with the traditional enemies of the 
Dep r e ss ed Classes and (even attempts were made in 
the Council to sbol a h the Department altogether. 
The Com m i— oner of Labour was placed in a position 
to have bo dirsrt co sti ul over toe District Labour 
officers and the work of the Department in the 
Districts, waa thu*- enppird With all the impedi¬ 
ment* and disadvantages plated on the District 
Labour officer* by the high caste men, the Department 
managed to establish a fair number of schools in the 
Districts. Education in these Schools imparted oo 
the basis of religious neutrality is well appreciated 
by the parents of the Depressed Qassea children and 
it t* hoped secondary school* of this kind would 
come into existence in the vinous centres. 

In the District, Taluq, Union ad Village Boards, 
though a few politically minded MR are hi favour, 
the other* of the higher r lasers who sit on these 
Boards throw theu weight so beavfly hi opposition 
end binder the easy and rapid spread of saocatsos 
among the D e pr es sed Qatier 


Admission to public s chools is not easy The 
sense of ontouchabdity and the spirit of hatred still 
runs high m the Districts. In the elementary 
schools the teachers from the Depr es sed Cla>sc-< an* 
not many and in the secondary schools and colleges 
we should sav nd So are the Inspectors I am of 
opinion that the present svstem of imparting 
education through the Local Self-Governing bodies, 
will not do inv good to the Depressed Glasses. All 
schools should therefore be under the direct control 
of ‘the Government Education to the Depressed 
Classes from the secondary to the collegiate course 
should be free. Munici pair ties. District. Taluk and 
Village Boards should contribute to the General 
Education. The District educational councils should 
be abolished. Aided agencies that compete with the 
state institutions should be discouraged. 

Compulsory and free education under the super¬ 
vision of special Agency is the only means by which 
the Depressed Classes acquire any literary knowledge. 
But the extreme poverty in which the Government 
and the Caste Hindus have placed the Depressed 
parents, does not permit them to feed their school- 
going children. They are obliged to work for one 
meal a day. If taken to school these children will 
be deprived of their midday-meal. Free boarding 
school* in village centres of untouchables ran only 
solve the problem. The Government that overlooked 
the education of these untouchables and spent public 
revenue on the education of the higher classes and 
the higher (-lasers who were thus bench ted and are 
living upon the lower rU««c«—untouchable labourer* 
need not in any sense lag behind in imparting rduca- 
tiou to the Depressed Classes from the public revenues. 
The special educational facilities for the untouchables 
should I* a charge on the Revenue of the Government 
of India. 

Inpianisation or the Sbmvickn 

The whole of the public service With the exception 
of the top of it and a sprinkling at Muhammadans 
and Indian Christians, whose number is negligible, 
is occupied by the Caste Hindus. The following 
figurjn taken from the last Budget estimate (1027 28) 
wil£.how the number of men in the regular service. 



Officer* 


Desabtmbkts. Clerks and 

Menials 


others 


Revenue and General A dm in- 

8 ISO .. 

0.704 

Excise . 

I fM . . 

8.445 

Forest .. 

1.284 . . 

2.301 

Registration 

2.081 

1.832 

Irrigation 

IU 

187 

J ostoce 

4.178 

0.514 

Jails 

Police-Officers 124, Inspectors 

878 . . 

1 652 

.158 Sub-Inspectors 1.848. 
Clerks 755. Constables 24 will 

•*a EMM __ 

HI 

Medical Health Officers 
Agriculture. industry and 

2.481 

11.000 

Fisheries 

Education—Other than Teach¬ 

1.415 

487 

ers 2,090, Teachers approxi¬ 
mately 42,000 

44.898 . . 

l.l»4 


Village Officers (Taiay arse* and 

Vetoes not included) .. 40.186 — 

To the above if the number of men in the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments and municipalities are 
added the approximate number of men employed 
in all services will be over COO, 000. The menials that 
do repulsive works are excluded. 

(Sit of such a large number. I doubt whether tljere 
are even a few hundreds of men belonging to the 
D ep re s sed Gasses. I beg to bring to the notice of 
the Honourable C nunnis—i that in a Province 
where all the Departments o i Government are 
administered by Casts Hindus, the of 

anO number to rise amidst them are none. The 
only ch an os that is left to tbs op pw e d D epres sed 
Ousts* is. to took up to the M Ik itisbrr*. whose 
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earnest breadth of view End inherited liberal traditions 
associated with their national history render them 
better fitted for the peculiarly arduous task of ruling 
mixed populations, such as are found m India, than 
the Caste-ridden Hindus whose thought and tendencies 
ingrained by heredity and dominated by insensate, 
but done the less imperative customs of centuries 
are concealed by the thm veneer of English 
education,'' as stated in a memorial submitted by 
the Depressed Classes to the Imperial Parliament m 
1894. «I am of opinion that a very Urge proportion 
of Europeans should remain m service till the 
Depressed Classes also are sufficiently advanced to 
take their proper and legitimate share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country*. It is true fhat with a liberal 
view to encourage the Depressed Classes and to 
fulfil the terms of the Royal Proclamation of 1858. 
the Government have from time to time passed and 
issued several orders entitling the members of the 
Depressed Classes to special and preferential con¬ 
sideration in the matter of appointments but 
experience has shown that all these measures have 
been rendered futile. 

Medical and Engineering Departments. 
When the Medical Department was established 
the Hi ndu s were averse to enter into that noble 
profession. Young men of the Depressed Classes 
with a limited knowledge of English entered that 
service and roue up to District Surgeons and Health 
Officers. But. eventually when the higher classes 
abo tiegan to seek service in the Department the 
standard of qualification for entrance was raised so 
high as to shut the Impressed -Classes entirely out 
of it. Such is the case uf the Engineering department 
also. 

The Military Services. 

The Depressed Classes of India even from the 
earlier days have been a very martial race. When 
the Britishers recruited men for the army it was the 
Depressed Classes of Souttern India who joined the 
service freely and fought and conquered for the 
British in and out of India. They rose to high 
ranks and distinguished themselves in several 
heroic deeds. But unfortunately the regiments 
which contained them have been disbanded, throwing 
the men out into poverty. I. therefore, think that 
in organising any system of defence. Government 
wop Id do well to recruit men from among the des¬ 
cendants of those men of martial spirit. In recruiting 
young men for officers they may also be drawn from 
the descendants of retired officers of the disbanded 
army. 

Judicial Service. 

From the village magistrate to the Honourable the 
Judges of the High Court including members of their 
establishments (excepting sweepers) numbering «omc 
thousands are all high caste men. Early attempts 
should therefore be made for some re presentation bv 
the Depressed Classes in this important department. 

Police. 

Out of an army of about 30.000 policemen one can 
count by his finger ends the number of the Depressed 
Classes men in it. The number of Mahomedans and 
Christians is not large. A very large proportion of 
these peace preserving men are caste Hindus—the 
traditional enemies and oppressors of the untouch¬ 
ables. Most of the trying Magistrates are Hindus— 
The oppressed are too poor to get justice. I wish 
to suggest to the Honourable members of the 
Conmumioii that Government should menu! from 
the Depressed Classes till the strength of the Depressed 
Classes reaches at least one fourth of the' entire 
Rdioe force. * 

Jails. 

The treatment m jails of criminals belonging to 
the Depressed Classes requires change. Howe ver 
hardened the criminal of a high caste may be he is 
given light and clean sort of work white a Depressed 


Classes criminal even if he is convicted of a paltry* 
crime is given hard and dirty* work such as scavenging. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

These bodies exist for the benefit of the higher 
classes only. The lighting and sanitary arrangements 
in the locality of the Depressed Classes are generally 
neglected as also the institutions intended for the 
benefit of the Depressed Classes. The extreme 
poverty of the Depressed Classes generally disqualifies 
them from the franchise and under the existing 
conditions, it is absolutely impossible for any member 
of the Depressed Classes to get into any of these bodies 
in an open election. Their interests are now represented 
hv nomination. These nominations are generally 
made by the Presidents of the District Boards and 
by the Government acting on the recommendation 
of the District Collectors in the case of Municipalities. 
The Presidents of Local Boards being casteraen 
themselves and having been raised to their position 
by the support of the caste Hindus who are mostly 
the employers of the Depressed Classes labour, often 
make it a point to undermine the interests of the 
Depressed Classes m making these nominations. 
Even in spite of the existence of intelligent and capable 
men possessing sufficient education anil knowledge 
to understand things, the appointing authorities 
generally select oidy ignorant aud illiterate-persons 
who can be used as mere tools by the caste men to 
suit their own purposes against the communities 
whose interest they are nominated to represent and 
protect. In several cases such puppet representatives 
have done much harm to the community and 
representations made by the members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council to the Ministers to guard against such 
evils, have only (alien on deaf ears. Self-governing 
institutions have thus nut only denied any benefit 
to the Depressed l.'lasses but have caused them much 
harm and ruined their cause in several ways. In 
19*29-27 out of a total number uf 933 vdlage pan- 
c ha vats the Depressed Classes were able to get elected 
by their own men in 15 panchayats only, (n 1929-27 
out of a total number of 1924 village panchayats only 
14U contained members of the Depressed Classes 
though the qualifications for tltese panchayats are 
only sex and age. In the Panchayat Courts where 
the qualification being education and property the 
Depressed Classes have scarcely any chance of getting 
elected. These panchayats strengthen the hands of 
the caste land-owners and employers of labour for 
oppression. I suggest the abolition of these 
panchayats till the Depressed Classes are able to 
secure their proper and adequate representation in 
them. Out of 2.245 institutions only 486 have 
Depressed Classes members, and. out of 16.755 
members there are only 486 of the Depressed. Out 
of about 3.600 Panchayat Courts and 11.70p Village 
Munsiffs Courts, the number that have the Depressed 
Classes members is practically nil. Out of 80 
Municipalities co mprised of l.fl il5 jnemliers only 52 
have 83 Depressed Classes members. 

Revenue Department. 

The Indian officials in this Department have been 
the root cause for the degradation and miseries of 
the De pr essed Classes. It will be found, with the 
exception of a few Muhammadans, from the Village 
Accountant up to the Personal Assistant to the 
District Collector and even up to the Secretary of 
the Board of Revenue, the Department is filled with 
high caste officials, whe invariably favour their 
castemen in land disputes and other matters in 
connection with cultivation. Encroachments are 
made on in possession of the Depressed 

Classes and coveted by castemen. A sm al l 
sum of money is given as loan to illiterate 
members of the Depressed Classes and on this pretext 
a promissory note is written and taken from them 
for higher amount, or a mortgage bond is written 
and from them, on the mortgage of th eir huts or 

hnaw rites with casterocn as attesting witnesses, and 
after the lapse of the time limit, they are sued for 
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hi gh amounts and for possession of the lands and 
pr o perties and for whatever remains after the 
recovery, fresh bonds are taken and they are kept 
perpetually under their clutches and they are never 
freed .unless they emigrate to foreign lands. These 
people could expect no help from the Revenue 
Department or from the Civil Courts aa they are 
all filled with caste oppressors. Wages sue given 
for work done by these people in unwholesome 
grains and in short measures. If questioned, charges 
such aa theft and other kinds are brought against 
* and are handed over to the ItoJice. where also 
they find their traditional oppre s sors in power. To 
get redress from the Indian officials of this 
Department, is absolutely impossible unless the 
District Collector himself pays special attention to 
the matter. But these Collectors are always trans¬ 
ferred from district to district. If the Government 
had given the untouchables the required facilities 
for education, at least to understand the Revenue 
laws and Regulations, their position would not be 
so very deplorable. 

The village officials are all hereditary. I wish to 
bring this to the notice of the Honourable Commission 
such hereditary rights should be abolished as it is 
incompatible' with the Democratic Government, 
which is being established. In these hereditary 
a ppo in t ments numbering about~4O,000~lliae amor 
be found a few men of the Depre s sed Classes in the 
whole Province. On the report of the then Collector 
of Chingleput in 1991, and as a result of questions 
put in the House of Commons by Mr. Samuel Smith 
on that basis, the Board of Revenue. Madras, 
passed a resolution No. 721 dated 3th November, 
1992. ordering the grant of waste lands to the 
Depressed Classes for cultivation and house-sites, but 
the Revenue subordinate officials, the caste land- 
owners and employers of labour brought that 
resolution as they did several other measures, into 
a dead letter. The Depressed Classes were once the 
hereditary proprietors of the land and were known 
aa Peru mans (lairds)’. Since the advent of the 
Britishers, the introduction of English education 


democratic form of Government before such know¬ 
ledge reached the lower classes or strata of Sociey, 
and it would be still worse if they were to directly or 
indirectly force these Depressed Classes to accept 
any other religion against their conscience and the 
faith in which they were bom. 

Any step in this direction will only shake and 
undermine the faith of the Depressed Classes in the 
British Ra], disloyalty will soon spread, and taking 
advantage of this the Hindu religious propagandists 
will step in to reconvert and sudikx movements 
will come into play, and thus the Depressed Classes, 
who are mainly agricultural labourers and who form 
the bulk of the agrarian population will be led to 
revolt. The experience of the past had unmistak¬ 
ably shown that though the Depressed Classes were 
despised and oppressed by .castemen and were in 
poverty, they withheld conversions to other religions. 

J, therefore, hope the Comminuon will not leave 
the Depressed Classes in confusion to choose between 
conversion and slavery under Swarajists, but solve 
the problem by finding ways and means to better 
their lot by education and economic improvement 
in order that they may take their due share with 
administration of the country. 

Depressed Classes Welfare. 

The castemen in the villages have by their years 
of oppression brought the. Depressed Classes, who 
are steeped in ignorance and jxiverty to think that 
they are the natural serfs of their caste employers 
and however much they may be oppressed and 
tyranised they cannot seek the support and help or 
obtain any redress of. their grievances from the 
Government Officials, who are all caste Hindus. 
To get redress in such cases there should be a separate 
department of Government to which they may 
freely go and represent their grievances, (f the 
Labour Department had been allowed to deal 
directly with the Depressed Classes as it did at its 
inception instead uf transferring its activities to the 
Revenue Department under the control of the 
Collectors, whose establishments are filled with 


Arts sad Sciences to the higher classes, the denial 
of such knowledge to the oppressed l>epreaaed Classes 
sad the maladministration of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, the staff of which is completely monopolised 
by the opprtesom brought the oppressed to the present 
low economic condition, having taken from them 
all lands they possessed. 

In this connection I request the Commission to 
be pleased to depute one of its members to go into 
the details of the grievances, and also visit some of 
the villages which I wish to show. 

Conversions. 

Conversion to alien religions weakens the'Depmsed 
Classes. It is only the oppre ss ion of the higher 
classes that mainly forces the Depressed Classes to 

Classes have embraced a foreign religion yet to-day 
their number is about six millions in South India. 

It may be imagined by some people that the charge 
IsvaUed against the British Government that they 
were not able to elevate the Depressed Classes 
during the hundred and fifty years of their adminis¬ 
tration of India though these classes were all alosg being 
loyal to the British Throne and peaceful, end the 
hamer that stands to the way of the political agitator 
toattain full Self-Government, will both be removed, if 
the Depressed Classes,** a whole are made to embrace 
religions such as Christianity and Muhammadanism. 

It is not an easy affair to convert such a huge 
population just to save them from untouchability. 
Though they are so converted, their educational 


Caste Hindus much more ameliorative work would 
have been done by this&ime. In spite of all opposi¬ 
tion and harassment by the caste Hindus with the 
exception of a few politically minded castemen, 
the Labour Department has managed during the 
period of 8 yean ending 1027-28 to open 1.179 
Schools for 42,709 pupils, grant Scholarships, find 
house sites for 27.829 families, assigned 247.299 
acres of land, 1,490 works for water supply, spend 
. for burial grounds, pathways, and 
1,385 Co-operative Societies. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that a separate depart¬ 
ment under the name of " The Depressed Classes 
Affairs " Department be established and that be a 
charge on the Central Revenue of India. The local 
Legislative Council cannot tie depended upon as it 
has the majority of caste Hindus whn in 1 922-23 
tried their utmost to abolish the Labour Department 
altogether. 

In these circumstances’ Provincial autonomy will 
be detrimental to the cause of the Depressed Classes. 

Labour. 

The cause of Industrial labour which has been 
brought to prominence in recent years by the 
political agitators in India with a view to gain the 
sympathetic co-operation of the Labour Party in 
England and which may grow in importance in the 
future, is, in its numerical strength, negligible when 
compared to the Agricultural labour. AU dames of 
people, including the Depressed, are oigaged in the 
Industrial labour. 


and economic conditions would remain the same. 
And it would be unfair on the part of the British 
Government that imparted Western education and 
introduced European civilisation to the wealthy and 
influential clames. with a view that such knowled ge 
and civilisation, would m due course descend dad 
filter dowb to the lower classes, to introduce..nr 


An inquiry into the treatment of Agricultural 
labour would be an add test oo political ag i tators, 
who agitate for the attainment of full seif-government. 
Candidates for election would ant dare 'to gmk 
to their electorate on the i m provement of the lot of 
.the agricnltsraJ labourers Jest they should get no 
'VO ten from the land 'Owning classes^ who are in great 
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majority; but would emphasise the necessity for 
restricting the labourer* from emigrating to planta¬ 
tions and colonies to better their prospects. 

If the conditions of the agricultural labourers in 
India and the treatment accorded to them bv their 
hath caste land-owning employers are known to 
the British Labour Party, they would hesitate to 
make common cause with Indian politicians and 
help m their attempts at winning Swaraj 

The agricultural lahourer. '* always badly 
nourished . clad if at all in the vilest of rags : hutted 
like pigs untaught, uncarcd for anjl unpined." 
as mily ilnrrileil by the Collector of t hingleput m 
his report to the Board of Revenue in I KUO. is still 
to lie seen in many of the villages in the Madras 
Presidency. The ameliorative work done by the 
Labour Department and emigration have improved 
the lot of these labourers here and there a hit. but 
thd general condition of these people remains as 
deplorable as was 30 years ago I he Dravidian race 
as stated in another part ot this ■ Memorandum, 
which was reduced to serfdom though freed after 
the advent of the British administration from the 
yoke of hereditary slavery’ and legal disabilities under 
which they sutiered, still remains at the low depth 
of social degradation with the same practices, same 
fear and same prejudice As a rule an Agricultural 
labourer is rigidly excluded from possession and even 
of occupancy right, of land The thought of the 
labourer acquiring land is abhorred : if he happened 
to be in possession of any land chicanery sets to 
work to dispossess him 

'* The oriental subtleties and devices practised bv 
the landlord over his labourer when written would 
fill volumes. The wretch cut otf from tand. bound 
frequently by iniquitous contracts holding his very 
Kut at the mercy of his Masters, is obedient as a 
dog and works for a rack rent or for starvation 
wages. When a labourer tries to leave his 
employer's service he is sued in l^g courts, the most 
obstinate is brought to reason and every idea of 
emancipation is crushed out. He is treated as a 
untouchable and unapproachable, is not allowed to 
pass through the public streets, public water supply 
is denied to him. and he is cut off from all social 
and economic advantage." 

So wrote Mr. J. H. A. Tremcnherr in his report to 
the Board of Revenue. Madras in 1*90. an extract 
from which is given as appendix to this memorandum, 
add the Honourable Commission is requested a 
perusal Of the whole of that report—Board of Revenue 
(Revenue Settlement. Land Records and Agricul¬ 
tural). 5th November. 1803. No. 738. 

There are bond and free agricultural Matxjurere. 
A labourer who works under the bond system gets 
the annual emoluments as follows:— 

Rs. A. *». i d. 

Annual wages in cash nr - 

—gram-r.-.. « 2 n nau 

If the labourer has bor¬ 
rowed any money the 
above sum or less is de¬ 
ducted towards interest. 

One midday mealy 6 pies per 

day . 11 7 0 0 17 3 

One cloth for a year 1 0 0 0 1 0 

One-seventh of the harvest * 
from four acres labourer 

cultivated .. ..2100 1110 

If the crop fails the* labourer goes without any 
consideration for the labour be has put in, and if 
the labourer has a little son the employer feeds 
him mad employs him also and when the harvest 
time comes for giving the o n e-seventh shard' he 
deducts the boy's feeding charges as well, thereby 
g et t in g the services of the boy free for the whole 
year. The result is, the father has the consolation 
that his son did not starve during the year and the 
employer thinks that he was justified in getting free 
labour from the boy as be was feeding him though 
at tfamcost of his father, while tire boy grows in 


ignorance. If instead of the employer feeding the 
boy the father had fed him he would have got the 
henriit of his labour for himself. 

Women whose time is taken up in household work 
tendmg the young ones, could hardly be able to 
work continuously throughout a year. When women 
are free and tit for work they do not get it five or 
mx weeks in a year and hence their earnings are 
hardly -utticient to keep them up for those days 
thov worked. The only chance therefore that is 
left to the lalxiurrr. his wife and children, is to 
emigrate to plantations and colonies. Even that 
chance is denied and restricted bv the kind-owning 
classes through their political agitators. The above 
figures hemg approximate may differ from one 
district to another, but the facts remain alt the same. 

The free labourer though he works on the same 
condition more or less, is at litierty to leave his 
master's service any time he wished. 

These relevant facts are brought here to show that 
the above mentioned land-nwning higher classes, 
who speak of running the administration of this 
great country’ through their handful of educated men. 
cannot be trusted with full responsible government. 
Had the British ('■overninent that pnxlaimed the 
abolition of slavery, taken steps to see that it was 
put into practice, the above^ state_pf affairs would 
not have continued this day and there will be no 
cause for the Impressed Classes now to complain 
against the granting of democratic Self-Government 
for India. 

Emigration. 

The Government were wise in taking measures to 
encourage emigration to the Colonies to relieve over¬ 
population. unemployment and poverty. Tins was 
particularly beneficial to the agricultural labourers 
of the Depressed Classes as they were removed from 
the oppression of the high caste land-owners. But 
at the same time Government were thoughtless in 
allowing the Indian traders to follow them. The 
high caste men took to and kept up political agita¬ 
tion to the vexation of the colonists. The emigrants 
who returned always brought m large amounts of 
money between eight to ten thousand pounds 
sterling per month, ami after clearing their debts, 
if any, spent them in buying lands, cattle and other 
things and lived independent lives. The high caste 
land-owners, finding that they were losing the 
Depressed Classes labourers, sent their emissaries 
to the Colonies to create disaffection in their foreign 
employers by claiming equal rights, adequate wages 
and better treatment, while in India they worked 
through their platform speakers by saying that the 
treatment accorded to Indians in the Colonies was 
iniquitous and urging the people to agitate' for 
stopping the emigration. The Government yielding 
to the false agitations and pious pleadings of the 
emissaries of the Indian landowners, who have liecn 

times worse than the Colonists, unwisely stopped 
the emigration and brought the labourers back to India 
to serve under the Indian land-o wn er s under starvation 
wages, though they were well aware of the above 
said treatment. These facts are brought here to 
show how ingenious the high caste Und-ownezs are 
who wish to be entrusted with the administration 
of a country like India. The Government could 
have stopped the free emigrants and encouraged 
emigration of labourers. They never took the trouble 
of ascertaining the feelings of the Depressed agri¬ 
cultural labourers for whom emigration was intended. 

Franchise. 

The. high caste land-owning Hindus having crushed 
the Depressed Classes down to servitude and extreme 
poverty, made the minds of genera boos of the 
De pres sed Classes to think and act sccordiug to the 
dictates of their employers and take their orders as 
the law of the country. When the minds of the 
Depressed Classes have been broogbt to sack a state, 
it is believed, and i£ is true, that they at* iscapabfe 
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of exercising their independence, free thought and 
even conscience and discretion against the will, wish 
and pleasure of their caste employer* and their 
people concerned in the election _ to the Local Boards 
and Legislative Councils. This hopeless subservient 
condition could be improved if necessary measures 
are taken and handled with care and sympathy. A 
separate communal election with certain conditions 
will lighten the difficulty and pave the way for the 
proper exercise of the fr anc hi se . 

Panchavats. The election 'to the panchavats 
should take place within and in the heart of the 
Depressed Class location and out of sight of caste 
Hindus, strictly prohibiting.the presence and influence 
of any caste Hindu, or member of any community 
not concerned in the election, and should be con¬ 
ducted under the guidance of an official appointed 
for that purpose Voting may be by show of hands 
or by colours! cards representing candidates, dropped 
in ballot box Candidates put in and elected should 
take their seats along with the elected members of 
other communities and deliberate. Memliers of the 
Depressed Classes should be allowed to be sealed 
closely and watch the proceedings of the panchayat 
without the observance of any caste or creed. I he 
number of members of the Depre*ed Classes for 
seats in the pnnchayata to be according to the pro¬ 
portion of population of the village. £)ualifications 
of members of the Depressed Quid for panchavats 
and Panchayat Courts to be kx and age only. 

Panchavats and Panchayat Courts being the first 
step to local self-government, necessary' facilities 
should be afforded to the Depressed Classes to get a 
training in the working of these institutions so that 
they may safeguard their interests. The right of 
appeal for any violation of the rule* and for injustice 
done to the Depressed Classes shall be in the Magis¬ 
trate of the District, whose decision shall he final. 

I'nion, Taluk and District Boards. 

Educational qualification for membership to these 
bodirs may not be ohaer v td and other qualifications 
may be relaxed in the case of the Depressed Classes. 
Election to these bodice to take place in the Centre 
of the Impressed Classes local tty on the same con¬ 
ditions as for the Panchayat*. Election of the 
Depressed Classes to take place annually for the 
first three years, then every three years or so. 

Provincial Legislative Council. 

The electoral area of the Provincial Legislative 
Council being Urge to the extent of a District for 
election of one or two members, the poverty-stricken 
condition of the' Depressed Classes will not be con¬ 
ducive to contest and return members to the council 
The Depressed Classes men require training for some 
years in local self-governing institutions before 
they; are given the privilege of voting for the legisla¬ 
tive Council. If under the present .condition, they 
are made to elect fo/the legislative Council undesir¬ 
able men, that ». men who could not safeguard the 
interests of the community would be elected through 
the influence brought to bear upon the voters by the 
hi eh '•aeterrer Th* safest rr»r-v\ there f i ;■». to be 
-■»]■ U'r the prevni. would V t<. to the 

Mu*'-* Pri’vinv.a! Ivpir*weii f<a.vsra !-Veration, 
» ! .i h brought into exisTme t ■> * , : <, ct men 

■ -d ‘M*y. wh" could be trust'll to tak** part in the 
;i"4 *«: '.1 the (Vunri! The rurr.**^ nf persons 

••• bv the Federation tn be suhnvtted to 

fi f the l ejveinor for confirmation A ad the 
member* fo nominated shall have th»* same status, 
rights and privileges of elected mtmUrv .md shall 
be eligible ‘or appointment as ministers 

The Depressed Classes being untouchable* and 
agricultural laixjurers, and forming an important 
vcTi-’n »-f the agranan population, their r^mre a enta- 
ticn in the Council may be increased 

They may have the right of appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in case of violation of their rights m 
the Provincial Council The present system of 
tHjvernmem by “ Dyarchy “ may be continued till 


the local self-governing institutions are fairly 
brought into play and the Depressed Classes take a 
fair share in the administration and safeguard their 
interests The country is immature for Self-Govern¬ 
ment at present. The measures taken by the 
British Government to introduce Self-Ctovemment. 
is felt bv the Hat kw.ird Depressed Classes as a force 
brought to bear upon them for one <.Us> of people 
tn rule over the other. 

As for Reprrsentutum ik tke Assembly. 1 would 
suggest considering the numerical strength of the 
Depressed Classes m the Presidency. their number 
shall be four and thev shall be eleetevl by their 
representatives on the Local Legislative Council. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The term Depressed Classes requires to f>e defined 
for preparation of correct electoral roll and carrying 
out ameliorative work for these classes. 

Communities that disown the term Depressed 
Cl* vies. though the caste Hindus treat them as 
untouchables, and thi>se untouchables that embraced 
any religion other Vlan Hindu religion need not be 
included in the category of the Depressed Classes. 

Vmtouckabslity is a device Adopted by high caste 
men to live upon low caste people by dislocating 
them from all social economic and political privileges. 
It is a public offence committed under cover of 
social customs and religious observances. It is to 
be brought under penal code for public prosecution. 

Cooperative Credit and such other S<x;ietie-» are 
to be established to relieve the Depressed from the 
hands of money-lending and landowning caste men. 
Hirv may lie under direct control of a special Depart¬ 
ment and not through any political or religious 
propagandists. A separate Hank i:, necessary. 

Summary or Recommendations. 

1. Political Advancement. That Che extension nf 
the degree of responsible Government should lie tn 
the extent the Depressed Classes of thr country are 
able to share that responsibility by the improvement 
of their educational and economic standards. ± 

2 . Education 

{a) to the children of the Depressed glasses to 
be given not on any alien religious lasts, 
but according to the religion of the parent 
—Hinduism. 

(6) Imparting education through the Self- 
Governing institutions to be discontinued. 

(c) All schools of these classes to be under direct 
control of the Government. 

(if) Education from elementary to collegiate 
course to be free. 

{rj Local Self-Governing institutions to contri¬ 
bute to the General Education. 

<J) The District Educational Councils to be 
abolished. — " 

Ig) Aided agencies that compete with the 
Government institutions to be discouraged. 

(A) Compulsory' free education to be given in 
free boarding schools in various centres. 

{») Education to these Classes to be a charge on 
the Revenue of the Government of India. 

Indianisation oj the Services. 

(a) A large proportion of Europeans to remain 
in the Service till the Depressed Classes 
are advanced to take share in the admin¬ 
istration. 

(fej Special consideration to be given to these 
classes in the matter of appointment m 
ail departments. Minimum educational 
qualification to be fixed. 

Medical and Engineering Department. Educational 
qualification to be reduced to the required minimum. 

Military Service. Members of these classes, and 
the descendants of those men and officers of martial 
spirit to be recruited. 

Judicial Service. Early- attempts to be made far 
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rep r es ents tiou by these classes is this important 
department. 

Police. Government to recruit men from these 
classes till their strength reaches one-fourth of the 
entire Police Force. 

Jatls. Equal treatment to all classes of people 
to be accorded. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies. Members to be 
efected to represent Depressed Classes on the basis 
of population. 

Revenue Department. 

(а) The hereditary rights of the village orficers 

to be abolished. 

(б) A member of the Commission to he deputed 

to ro into details of the grievances and to 
visit certain villages. 

Conversion to alien religions not to be a means 
to remove untouchabilitv nor better the condition 
of these classes. 


—what, in fact, the Board toemselves have very 
often attempted, via., the strict limitation ol superior 
education ' to the wealthy, who can afford to pay for 
it, and to youths of unusual intelligence.' The 
invariable answer the Board has received when 
attempting to enforce a view like this, has been, 
that the wealthy arc wholly inditferent to superior 
education and that no means for ascertaining unusual 
mtelliRence amongst the poor exist until their 
faculties have been tested and developed by school 
training. 

" The practical conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts which -rears ot experience have forced upon our 
notice is that a verv wide door should be opened 
to the children of the poor higher castes, who are 
willing ta receive education at our hands. But here, 
again, another embarrassing question .irises, which 
it is right to notice. Jf the children of t be poor are 
admitted freely' to Government Institutions what is 
there to prevent all the despised castes from (locking 
in numbers to their walls 1 


Depressed Classes Welfare. 

(а) A separate department to be established 

and that to be a charge on the Central 
Revenue. 

(б) Provincial autonomy not to be granted 

which will be detrimental to these classes. 


Labour. 

(e) The condition of the agricultural labourers 
to be improved. * 

(61 Higher classes of Hindus, land-owning 
classes and Hindu capitalists are -not to 
he trusted with full Self-Government. 


Emigration. 

(u) AU facilities to be given to agricultural 
labourers of these chases to emigrate to 
Colonies, neighbouring States and European 
plantations. w 


_ Result of ike Policy of Imparting Education. The 

fear that was entertained that If the lower classes 
alone were educated it would lead to general con¬ 
vulsion, has caused immense harm and hardship to 
tbs Depressed Classes, leaving them steeped in 
ig nor a nce, poverty and misery all these long years 
to this day. But the effect produced by imparting 
Western*education solely to the higher doses was 
also the same, that is. it has ted to general convulsion 
gpd the British Government is attacked and attempts 
am made to wrest the reins of administration of the 
country from them, after monopolising services in 
afl departments. Besides, they are a source of great 
annoyance to tho British Govern m ent by their non- 
co-operation. civil disobedience, hartals, boycotts 
and-bomb throwing, rendering the services of the 


army necessary. 


Abstracts from early despatches from the f'oiiTt 
tff nir»rf<>rm in lnHinn Go v ernment are gi ven below : — 
The Hon. Court write to Madras m ItwO as 
follows:—” The improvements in education, how- 
*v*r. which most effectively contribute to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of a people, 
are tho-c which concern the education of the higher 
classes-—of the persons posse wing leisure and natural 


inriMt-mc over the minds of their countrymen. By 
raising the standard of instruc ti on amongst these 
classes \ ijy would eventually pro d u c e a mu ch greater 
and more beneficial chaaff m the ideas and the 
feel mgs of the community than yod call hope to 
produce by acting directly on the man numerous 
class Vpa are. moreover, acquainted with our 
anxious da ah e to have at our disposal a body of 
natives qualified by their habits and a c quire ments 
to take a larger share ,aad oc cupy higher sit ua tions 
m the civil administration of their co u ntr y than has 
been hitherto the practice under our Indian Govern¬ 
ment. - - - - 


" There is little doubt that if a class of these latter 
were to he formed in Bombay they might tie trained, 
under the guiding influence of such professois and 
masters as are in the service of the Board, into men 
of superior intelligence to any in Hie community ; 
and with such qualifications as they would then 
possess there would be nothing to prev en t their 
aspinng to the highest offices open to Native talent 
—to Judgeships, the Grand Jury, Her Majesty's 
Commission of the Peace. Many benevolent men 
think it is the height of illiherality and weakness in 
the British Government to succumb to the pre¬ 
judices which such appointments would excite into 
disgust amongst the Hindu community, and that an 
open attack should be made upon the ktamers of 
caste. 

" ll is observed." he -ays. " that the missionaries 
rind the lowest castes the best pupils, but we must 
be careful how we oiler any special encouragement 
to men ot that description ; they are not only the 
most despised, but among the least numerous of 
the great divisions of society, and it is to be fcaret 1 
that if our system ol education tint took root among 
them, it would never spread further, and we might 
rind ourselves at the head of a new class, superior 
to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and 
despised by the castes to whom these new attainments 
would always induce as to prefer them. Such a 
state of things would be desirable if we were 
contented to rest our power cm out army or on the 
attachment of a part of the population, but is 
inconsistent with every attempt to found it on a 
more extended basis. 

" Education and civilisation may descend from the 
higher to the inferior classes, and so communicated 
mav impart new vigour to the community, knit khey 
will never ascend from the lower classes to those 
above them ; they can only, if imparted solely to 
the lower classes, lead to .genera l convulsion, of 
which foreigners would be the first victims. 

" 1/ we desire to diffuse education let us endeavour 
to give it to the higher classes first." 

Conclusion . In bringing this, my Memorandum, 
to an end, I believe the Honourable Commission will 
recognise the candid exp ression of opinion as regards 
the state of attain of the Depraved Classes and 
trust that in the scheme of r ef o r ms that they recom¬ 
mend adequate safeguards to be made to better the 
lot of t hes e unfortunate classes. 


APPEND TX 

Abstract or Proceedings or :«r Bo*rp 
or Revexue, dated 5 rn November. 1 '****-. 
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“ W e may see, then, bow hopeless it m to enforce 
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obeervatkxu which have not hitherto found their 

place. 

183. It is not to be supposed that the condition 
of the Pariahs is equally bad in ail parts of the 
district. In the neighbourhood of Madras and of 
the salt factories they have to some extent quitted 
agricultural pursuits and get good wages. On the 
borders of its ranges, too. mirasi loses some of its 
most forbidding features (the parachen site for 
instance not being claimed), though it is equally 
true that its example infects non-mirasi villages. 
Oppression is worst in the three -outhern taluks, 
and of these, perhaps, worst of all in Oungleput. 

184. There are forms of oppression only hitherto 
hinted at which must be at least cursorily mentioned. 
To punish disobedience of Pariahs, their masters— 

(a) Bring false cases in the village court or in 
the criminal courts. 

(h) Obtain, on application, from Government, 
waste lands lying all round the paracheri. 
so as to impound the Pariahs' cattle or 
obstruct the way to their temple. 

(c) Have nuraai names fraudulently entered in 
-the Government -account ag a inst the 

paracheri. 

(d) Pull down the huts and destroy the growth 

in the backyards. 

(e) Deny occupancy right in immemorial sub¬ 

tenancies. 

(/) Forcibly cut the Pariahs' crops, and on being 
resisted charge them with theft and 
rioting. 

(j) Under misrepresentations, get them to 
execute documents by which they are 
afterwards ruined. 

(A) Cut ofl the flow of water from their fields. 

(*) Without legal notice, have the p roper t y of 
sub-tenants attached for the landlords' 
arrears of revenue. 

185. It will be said there hie civil and criminal 
courts lor the redress of many of these injuries. 
There are the courts indeed ; but India does not breed 
village Ha m pde ns . One must have courage to -go 
to the courts; money to employ legal knowledge 
and meet legal expenses; and means to live during 
Aha “case and the appeals. Further, moat cases 
. depend upon the decision of the first court; end 

these courts are p re si de d over by officials who are 
sometimes corrupt and who generally, for other 
reasons, sympathise with the wealthy and landed 
classes to which they belong. 

.... 186. . The influence of these .classes with the official 
world can hardly be exaggerated. It is extreme with 
natives end great even with Europeans. Every 
office, from the highest to the lowest, is stocked with 
their repiereHlRtivesr end there is no p ro posal 
affecting their interests but they can bring a score 
of Influences to bear upon it in its course from 
inception to execution. True as this is of the landed 
classes generally, it is true in a high degree Of the 
mtrasidars of Chingleput and Tanjore. 

187. People have asked why special attention 
should be paid to the Pariah when there are other 
classes of equal degradation. The answer is three¬ 
fold : that the Panahs are far and away the most 
numerous, are collected into villages and are attached 
to agriculture, so that we can reach them more easily 
and do more good by reaching them. Secondly, by 
raising the lowest stratum of society, you raise all the 
super-incumbent strata. Thirdly, the disabilities of 
the Pariahs are in some instances the disabilities of 
all castes alike. The con cca ai ona asked far the 
Pariahs alone (e.g. in the proposed settlement!) are 


not very great when it is remembered that until so 
late as the settlement of 1875. special advantages 
in the tenure of land were being conceded to the 
Brahmins.* 

138. It is also sometimes asked why the State 
should do anything for the lower castes ; why they 
should not be left alone to find their own level. The 
answer is that the policy of the State in the past has 
degraded them, and the State must retrieve its 
mistakes. We have permitted ancient privileges 
to survive until they have become anachronisms, and 
we have created new privileges. These at least can 
be confined to their minimum range of harm : and 
the classes who have been kept back in the race of 
life can be given a new start. 

130. In some quarters I have been misunderstood 
as advocating a policy of throwing open State lands 
to all comers. This will. I believe. beTbr statesman¬ 
like policy of the future, capable of attracting capital 
more largely and more speedily than any other. 
For the present, however, except in the Pariah 
settlements. I would restrict the right of occupation 
to residents of the village until such time as the 
poorer classes shall have had full opportunity' of 
occupying all the land they may - want. . 

140. It is also objected that the present state of 
the law will not admit of all these reforms. If the 
reforms be advisable this is only an argument m 
favour of legislation. The Constitution of British 
India gives a legislature to the Madras Province ; 
and legislature-like studies are not only for delight 
and ornament but for utility. 

141. 1 have said nothing about the sanitary 
condition of the paracheris. It is very bad, and no 
special attention has been paid to it. nor indeed has 
the District Board the necessary funds. Some 
paracheris have no wells ; and when drought dries 
up the surface pools, the inmates have to stand about 
near the wells of the caste-folk, waiting until some 
charitable hand shall draw them a little water. 

143.* Finally. ! fear 1 may be quoted by ignorant 
or interested persons in support of the " Prior Ryot." 
The " Poor Ryot ” who writes to the news¬ 
papers is generally a mirmskSar or some 
other superior landholder who has sometimes 
never seen his land and does not even know the 
nature of the different varieties of rice. * He is 
perhaps an attorney, perhaps an official, often a 
schoolboy whom Govern m ent is preparing at great, 
expense to take a University degree; but he it 
very seldom a ryot in more than name. Too often 
he merely draws rent from his fields, and neither cares 
nor knows how the cultivator or the farm labourer 
lives. Sometimes, indeed, be has farm labo ure rs of 
bis own. who live in styes and know kindnesa neither 
from God nor man ; but he mounts a Madras platform 

seeing no inconsistency in demanding equal rights 
for all. 

148. I am afraid of such a gentleman getting hold 
of one of my paragraphs and instancing it in proof 
of the poverty of the ryots. I, there fo re, am explicit 
in declaring that the ryot who holds directly from 
Government is in my estimation a member of a 
fairly prospe r o u s class. The falsity' of the mis¬ 
representations on this subject can easily be 
demonstrated from the sale deeds m the registration 
offices, and from the exp er im ents in the yield of 
crops ; but so pleasing a task is beyond my pr es e n t 
line. 


• Pan. xi. Major Staart's Sett l eme n t Report. 
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Deputation from the Depressed Classes of Madras Presidency. 


Tit icffltatln csrnUtcd sf s- 

Mr. V. C. VASSUDEVAN. 

R|| Sshtk R. SRINIVASAN (Spokesman). 

Mr. R. VEERIAN. 

Mr. V. I. MUN1SWAMI PILLAI. 

Ras Sahcfe V. DHARMALINGUM PILLAY. 

Dr. M. V. GANGHADARA SIVA. 

SWAMI SAHAJANANTHAM. 

Mr. H. M. JAQANATH. 

Mr. S. SUBRAMANIA MUPANAR. 

Mr. S. VENKIAH. 

Mr. A. MURUOASEM. 

Mr. P. V. RAJAGOPAL PILLAI. 

830. The Chairman : Mr. Srinivasan, you are 
the spokesman ?—Yea. 

881 We have before us the list of name* of this 
deputation. We have before us your Memorandum. 
I notice on page 272 that you ask that the number of 
seats in all the legislatures for the depressed class 
representation should be in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation of the depressed classes ?—Yes. 

832. Have yon worked out the number in the case 
of Madras ? You take the view that you form 
nearly one-fifth of the population. That meaqs 
about eighteen seats in the present Madras Council 
instead of 10 ?—Yes. 

833. Still on page 272. 1 see you suggest that at 
least there must be one member of the depressed 
classes in the Government of India and two seats 
in the Provincial Government ?—Yes. 

334. There is a most striking proposal which deals 
with the Army. " Fifty per cent, of the officers 
" recruited and the majority of men in each unit of 
" sue army should be recruited from the depressed 
*' classes.*' That is the view of your body ?—Yes. 

483. Then you want to abolish the system of 
hereditary village officers ?—Yes. 

ana. On page 272. m connection with education, you 
think that ** the subject of the depressed classes 
'* should be made a portfolio under the charge of 
” the Depressed Classes Member in the Viceroy's and 
" Provincial Executive Councils and in each province 
'* the * protector ' of the depressed classes should 
" be a ssisted by a board composed of the memliers 
" of the depr e s s ed classes "V—Yes. 

. 8*7. Those seem to be the mam points m. the 
Memorandum submitted on behalf of this deputation. 
Is there anything else which you would like to say 
before any others ask questions ?—I do not think so. 

888. Mr. Cadogan : On the subject of repre¬ 
sentation in the Services you say Proportionate 
” representation in all the Civil Services. Imperial 
" and Provincial, with special arrangements, should 
” he p for the dep ressed classes." You say 
in the supplementary Memorandum, page 273. “ I am 
" of opinion that a very large proportion of Europeans 
" should remain in service till the depressed classes 
" also arc sufficiently advanced to take their proper 
'* and l egiti mate share in the administration of the 
*■ co un tr y *' ?—Yes. 

839. You do not mean that the Services should 
have proport i onate repr ese ntation at once ?—Not 
at once. As we advance, we must be given that 
p rop orti on: but till then we want the European 
ele m e n t in the Services. . 

840. You think vou will be able to find the supply 
of su fficien t numbers from the d epress e d classes, 
fifty per cent of the officers?—Just at present I 
think we will be able to supply only a p ortion, not 
the whole. 

..441. Lord Straikcona : On page 278 of your sup¬ 
plementary Memorandum, under the heading 
Franchise ' you say " The election to thepunchayats 
" should take place within and in the heart of the 
“ Tlspmawt Claes location and oat of sight of casts 
** Hindus, strictly prohibiting the presence and 
dnftnrtru of any caste Hindu, or member of any 
" rewire uni ty not conce rn ed in the election. . . . 


And later on you say " Members of the Depressed 
" Classes should be allowed to be seated closely and 
" watch the proceedings of the panchayat without 
" the observance of any caste or creed." I want to 
ask you whether it has been the experience in the 
past that members of the depressed classes have not 
been able to take a proper part in the election of 
village panebayats }—They are not able to take a 
proper part. 

342. And that is why you make that recommend¬ 
ation ’•—Yes. 

343. .Ur. Siva Raj ■ On page 272 of your Memorandum 
under the heading ‘ Representation in the Legis¬ 
latures ' you say " The mode of representation 
" should contain at some stage or other an elective 
" element." You have not suggested the actual 
method by which you can secure your object. Would 
you leave it to the learned Chairman of the Indian 
Statutory Commission and his colleagues to devise 
means or would you suggest some means ?—As we 
have pointed out in our Memorandum, the Madras 
Provincial Depressed Classes Federation mav be 
recognised by the Government, that this Federation 
will select members for appointment in the Legis¬ 
lative Council; these will be approved by His 
Excellency the Governor. The present method of 
nomination is not satisfactory. If the selection is 
made to rest with the Federation, the Federation 
will be able to lind out proper persons who could he 
trusted to take part in the proceedings of the Council. 

344. In any case you are against the present 
system of nomination ?—Certainly. 

345. But you would not go so far .is to displace 
the system of nomination by the institution ol a 
separate electorate !—It is indirect election as I 
call it. 

848. You do not want separate electorates 
for the depressed classes ? —Not at present. 

847. What arc your reasons for it ? -Our pmple 
are not yet advanced to have separate electorates. 

1'ideas you give adult (ranrhise the depressed classes 
should have no separate electorates. 

84#. It is said that when the Indian Christians, 
whose percentage so far as their votes .ire concerned 
is much lower than the percentage of the depr«*ssed 
classes votes, can have separate electorate, why not 
the drprewted classes ? —The other classes arc 
advanced. 

849. Yon think that the Indian Christians arr 
more literate and more advanced than the depressed 
classes ?—Yes. 

350. Sir A. P P<Uw: Do I understand your 
proposal for representation to be that district Asso¬ 
ciations should be formed in order to elect proper 
persons from the depressed classes and that out of 
those elected the Governor should nominate ?— 
Yes. I would add that those members who would 
be selected by His Excellency the Governor should" 
have the same status, rights and privileges as elected 
members ; they should be eligible even for appoint¬ 
ment as ministers. Our experience of the last ten 
years is that for the first ter m of the council, the 
members who were selected to represent the de pr esse d 
chi wet were not satisfactory to us because they were 
s e l e cte d from other communities In the second 
council the position was improved, and in the third 
it was further improved. But it the selection is 
left with the Federation we will be able to find out 
the real persons who can represent the interests of 
the d epres s ed classes in the Council. 

851. The Chairman : Tell me, os things-are now, 
dots the Governor or the Government not consult or 
make such inquiries as they can to find out who 
woajd be generally acceptable ?—They do, mr. bot 
the recommendation generally comes from the 
Collector or some influential geutlexnm. 

852. Afr. Siva Rao : You ask lor eighteen repre¬ 
sentatives. Are there sseoaaboo* of the depre ss e d 
dames in every district ?—Most of them have. 

858. Under your scheme you propone that the 
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Associations of every district should propose a panel 
of some gentlemen out of which His Excellency the 
Governor may nominate 3 —We will have a central 
Federation, to which all the district Associations 
will send a certain number of members. We will 
make inquiries to End hut the capabilities of the 
pen>ons before recommending to His Excellency the 
Governor 

354. Would you allow each district to have a 
member ?—You will have to divide eighteen seats 
amongst the twenty-ux districts; in some cases 
two districts may be represented bv one member. 

355 One flaw that I notice in your scheme is that 
you still want to tetain nomination in the hands of 
His Excellency ?—W; cannot help it. 

356 At the same time you claim equal privileges 
with the elected members ?—Certainly ; otherwise 
where is the voice for us in the Council ? For instance, 
the representatives of the Chaml**rs of Commerce 
have got the same privileges as those of the elected 
members. 

357. Rao Bahadur Rajah : The depressed classes 
form one-fifth of the population ?—Yes. 

158. So out of 128 Beats in the council you want 
twenty-four Beats and not eighteen ?—l do not 
know how it is worked out. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : The point is this : We form 
onc-fifth of the population, and therefore wc should 
grt one-fifth of the number of seats allotted to the 
Legislative Council. If the numlier of .seats is 128 
we should get twenty-four and not eighteen. 

The Chairman : The precise number depends, of 
course, upon whether one-fifth is the accurate figure. 
If you take the Madras Electoral Rules, it mentions 
ten caste* as belonging to the depressed classes. 
According to the 1021 census the population of these 
ten castes comes to six and a half millions If you 
take the actual census, and the castes which are put 
together as the depressed classes (they are not quite 
the same as those contained in the Electoral Rules) 
it gives you something like 6.872.000. Then if you 
take the green book (The Madras Government Hand¬ 
book) you will see that the figure given is 8.904,000. 
The other day, Mr. Slater thought that the figure was 
about fl.500,000 So that something between 
8,500.000 and 7,000.000 seems to be right. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah ; Even if It be one .sixth we 
should get twenty seats and not eighteen 

The Witness (Rao Saheb Snnicasaff) . The more wc 
-get the better it is lor us. 

330. Mr. Hartshorn : I do not exactly follow how- 
yon say that yon should have twenty vsita instead 
of eighteen, if the number of members in the Council 
T* I2n TrturrwpnTatinn Is o.snn.ooo, which will be 
fifteen per cent of the total population ; and fifteen 
per cent, of 120 is eighteen. 

Rao Bahafur Rajah : I have taken the total 
population of the Presidency as 42.000,000 and the 
depressed classes as 7,000,000. 

880. Yon are against the present system of 
nominations ?—Yes. - 

881. On page 278 of your supplementary Memor¬ 
andum you-say: “ A separate communal election 
" with certain conditions will lighten the difficulty 
'* and pave the way for the proper exercise of the 

franchise." Will yon please explain what it is ? 
—It refer* to local self-governing bodies and not to 
the legislature. 

862. You are not for separate electorate for the 
depressed classes ?—-Though f am m favour of it, 
yet the present condition of the people does not 
permit to have it- 

888. But I understood you to say that with adult 
suffrage you wtxrid prefer Separate electorates ?— 
Yes. but our people are not is a position to have 
separate electorates. 

. 864. At this stage yoa are dot St all for separate 
electorates ?—Yen, that is so. ' *■' ** 

885 As an intermediate step your proposition 


366. But do you not know that now and then 
mushroom Associations crop up 5 How are you 
going to combat them ?—You have experience as I 
have. You should know ;hat we have put this 
Federation on a sound basis. 

367 When did you form this Federation ?—Within 
a year. 

368 Was it fiefore the Commission came to 
Madras 3 —It was started betore the Commission 
came to Mailras 

3611. 1 did not hear of it ?—We did not advertise. 

370. Is it because Mr. Slater, the Labour Com¬ 
missioner, wanted to start a Federation soon after 
the arrival of the Commission that you brought this 
Federation into existence ?—No. 

371. The Chairman : You know, Mr. Kajah. that 
we should all willingly listen to this important case 
from whatever quarter it is presented to us. We 
should listen to both the deputations. It does 
seem to me, these gentlemen speak for a large body, 
and there is no doubt, if I may say so. that the next 
deputation will also speak for a large body. - We 
want to hear both the deputations. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : 1 have a very great regard 
for Rao Saheb Snmvaxan. but what 1 want to point 
out. sir. is that there is no Federation at present in 
Madras. 

872. Mr. Hartshorn : What is the nature of the 
societies that have been federated '—We have 
about seven important sections amongst the depressed 
classes, and these societies have brought them 
together. Might 1 be permitted to say how Mr. 
Slater's name was brought into prominence t When 
His Excellency the Governor was in Chidamharam 
he expressed the view that be found great difficulty 
m finding suitable persons to represent the Impressed 
Classes on the Council. He suggested that a central 
Association could be formed which could select men 
for submission to His Excellency for nomination to 
the council. That was the time when we commenced 
to work. Of course, we approached Mr. Slater for. 
any suggestions he might make, and on that occasion 
he gave us some advice. Since then. Mr. Slater had 
nothing to do with the formation of our Federation. 
We have proceedings to show that we held several 
meetings and we have correspondence with several 
members of the federated associations, which will 
prove that the Federation is a genuine one. Of 
course, we did not advertise ourselves as some other, 
bogus societies are doing. 

373. Am I correct in assuming that the societies 
are purely political in character and have been 
brought into existence with a. view to the. represent? 
ation of the depressed classes '—Yes. 

874. That is the sole purpose for whiCh they 
exist ?—At present we are working with purely 
political purposes ; but as time goes on we want to 
start branches which will deal with social matters. 

875. Rao Bahadur Rajah : 1 do not want to press 
this point further, but I wish to place all these papers 
in your hands. His Excellency, in his speech at 
Chidambaram, did not ask us to form a Federation, 
but recognised the presen t Association as a central 
body. 1 shall place all the papers, sir, in your hands 
and in the hands of your colleagues ?—If you will 
permit me, sir, this Federation is not the same as the 
Association which Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah has 
been running for the last ten years. He had an 
Association called the Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 
All that was merely a one-man show, and be kept all 
the intelligent men out of it. We tried several times 
to reach him, but be kept ns out. I am sorry to put 
it before yon ... 

The Chairman : I suggest that it is far better that 
we should listen, as we are most ■willing to do, to any 
constitutional suggestions made by both deputations, 
because, after all, we cannot go into these matters of 
cont roversy . -1 am just as pre pared to listen to the 
deputation which is coming next as to this one. So 
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into that, bat that he had some documents to show 
us. 

S70. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Are you not for 
encouraging emigration of depressed classes into 
foreign lands ?—Yes. and to the plantations. 

*77. Does not this emigration lilt our men up 
socially ?—You mean in the foreign countries. It 
does. 

878. Supposing emigration stops, what will happen? 


—They will have to sufier with the larai Undowners 
or their employees. 

879. Will yon kindly tell the Commission whether 
emigration will help our men or will it go against our 
aspirations ?—It will help our men. 

880. If they emigrate to these foreign lands 
they come back with much wealth »nrf put up good 
buildings and can cope with high caste Hindus ?— 
Yes. 
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On behalf of the untouchables or the so-called 
Depressed Classes of Southern India who number 
by precise computation over 7.000,000, we beg to 
place before you this Memorandum in the hope and 
belief that you will give such consideration to our 
plight as the necessities of the case demand. India, 
especially South India, is a land of castes, and 
Dravtdian though we be, i.e.. belonging to the 
earliest stock, we are kept down in subjection socially 
and on a pseudo-religious ground by the caste- 
ndden communities of this province who are either 
early invaders or a mixed breed of Deavidians and 
the invaders. There are only two classes here : 
one is the caste Hindu class and the other the caste¬ 
less class to which we belong. Kept down to a life 
of semi-slavery for centuries, which a westerner would 
find it hard to understand, much less to believe, 
poverty is rampant among us and education denied 
to the vast majority of us. But it is not merely a 
question of elevation of our economic position that 
is required and we seek to place before you, but it is 
the social injustice and inhuman treatment to which 
we are subjected that we should place in the fore¬ 
front of our disabilities before you. We are excluded 
from the religious services of the temples ; we are 
denied the rights of property ; it is stated that it is 
laid down in the Manu that an nntouchable cannot 
have proprietory rights to any immoveable property. 
We are denied access to public sources of drinking- 
water supply : we are denied access to public roads ; 
we are denied access to public educational institu¬ 
tions. The representation that we have in the 
Services is negligible, and where the benign British 
Government have sought to elevate our position 
and give us a voice, at least, in local affairs by 
nominating our members in Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, it will he a common sight to see that 
these representatives are asked to sit outside the 
regular hall where the public bodies meet. The 
mm sight of us is pollution to the caste Hindu. 
Denied as we are the human and communal privileges, 
it is no wonder that we look to you and through you 
to, the Crown and the British Government for our 
salvation. We have no faith m the caste Hindu, 
whether he is a high class man or otherwise, and the 
grant of a further instalment of Reforms to placate 
the politically-minded caste Hindu implies a con¬ 
tinuance of the intolerable conditions in which we 
are placed : it impties the continued, rule amongst 
us of the four devils : Darkness. Debt. Drink, and 
Disease: it implies not merely our continued 
submersion jn.Jthe .economic polity but a social 
tyranny exercised over us for a further period which 
the British sense of fairness, we are sure, will not 
allow. It is not philanthropic help that we need 
from the cute Hindu, but tt is our rights of citurn- 
ship that we demand and which we feel confident 
that your Commission, consisting as it does of the 
cream of the Britiah de m o cra cy, will grant to ns. 

The Commission would have been, in their first 
virit tn this country, we believe, rr.ide co n versant 
of our condition and shr-uM emphasise moot 
respectfully that the root <if the evil is the caste 
system, and the soriai degradation to which we are 
subjected. Until that *c< m! noouality disappears, 
it would be ruinous to a« to ad\:mre the polibcally- 
mmded classes m such a way as to cooler on them 
power to determine our status and welfare. The 
legislation that we have had and the executive 
rule? and instructions issued irem time to seek 
to improve our condition to some extent, but of real 
improvement and of a voice in the administration 
we have had none so far. To enable us therefore 
to control effectively both the executive Government 
and the Law-making power of the local Parliament 
we should have an adequate representation in that 
Parliament. We have said that w-e muster 7,000,000 
and vet. until recently. we had cm ly 4 seats on the 


we have not been given even one-sixth of the number 
of seats available m the Council. The Moslems, who 
form one-fifteenth of the population are given 13 
seats at present. The Indian Christians who are 
Jess than one-thirty'-third of the population are 
given ft seats and vet both these communities are 
far more literate than us and could, even with a 
reduced representation, inliueme public opinion and 
the executive Government in their favour. Unless 
we form a strong contingent in the future Parliament 
it will be impossible for us to command consideration 
both from the executive (Government ..nd from the 
Council generally. The first and mo>t important 
suggestion that we make and which we respectfully 
request you to grant us is that we should have at 
least one-fourth of the total number of seats in the 
Council. Once this is secured to us. the question 
how our representatives should get their seats in 
the Council will assume a minor importance. 
Although the caste Hindus know that we are a weak 
and minority community, and although they know 
that it ts on account of their inhuman methods that 
we have been kept m perpetual darkness, we have 
often been accused of unwisdom in advocating 
nomination to public bodies in preference to election. 
Nomination was and is the only method by which 
effective representation of a weak community can 
be secured. *We plead that this system of nomination 
should continue in any reformed Council which you 
may advocate. If. for any reason, such a nomination 
becomes impracticable, we beg to suggest that, of 
the one-fourth of the total number of seats we hope 
we shall be granted, one-half may be by election and 
the other half by nomination. It is notorious that 
in spite of the fact that the various Local Boards 
Acts provide a statutory maximum and minimum num¬ 
ber of members to be nominated to the Councils and 
Boards constituted under those Acts so as to give 
representation to minority communities, the caste 
Hindus m power succeed in shutting out representa¬ 
tives of the untouchables, nominate their own men 
to these bodies, and by quibbling with the name of 
the class to which their favourites belong, seek to 
make it appear that they also come from a minority 
community. But. on the other hand, in the 
Provincial Council, we are extremely sceptic that the 
power of election will assist true and proper 
representatives coming into it. We submit, therefore, 
that we should have a separate electorate for the un¬ 
touchable classes for one-half of our representatives 
and that His Excellency the Governor should have 
power to nominate at least for the next 10 or 13 yriirsT 
eligible and proper per s ons belonging to our 
communities who have been unable to get in through 
the door of election for the other half. The above 
are our essential requirements. Once our representa¬ 
tives get the power in the Local Council to control 
Legislation and the services they should be able .to 
secure the community to some extent political, 
administrative and economic advantages. 

The method of election of such of the members 
as have to be returned to the local Councils has now 
to be considered. We have heard all that has been 
said and our leaders have read all that has been 
written condemning communal representation, 
separate electorates and so on. The essential 
argument underlying such a condemnation appears 
to be that a split ip representation or a division 
amongst el e c t o rs is not conducive to the merging 
of all classes, the aim of some politicians and the 
pnde as an achieved object of some others. But 
we wonder whether it is seriously contended that if 
now or within the next decade or so a common 
electorate is constituted caste * Hindus will either 
associate with members of our community with real 
goodwill or refrain from using our illiteracy to gain 
their own ends. As we have observed, the social 
inferiority which they consider we possess will 
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bo much a communal repesentation that we ask 
as a repr es entation of miserably weak communities 
giving them some special privileges. One such 
privilege is that we should have a separate electorate. 
The second is that every man amongst us should 
have a right to vote. At present, the franchise is 
determined partly by property qualifications and 
partly by educational qualifications. The vast 
majority of the untonchables cannot for the next 
decade or so aspire to have either of these qualifica¬ 
tions and notwithstanding the inevitable set-backs 
we shall be faced with in the early stages we have 
no alternative but to ask for adult suffrage. 

We feel sure that the Commission would be as 
interested in our advancement from the economic 
and educational point of view as from the political 
point of view. We require free education for our 
boys and girls, including provision lor boarding and 
lodging arrangements ; we require greater fatalities 
for higher education sod for jpeaal education ; we 
. require a net-work of hostels in the province with 
one hostel for at least one district; we require a 
vast increase in the r epre s e n tation of our community 
in the Serv ice s; these are fnatten to be attended to 
by a special department. There is in Madras, we* 
are thankful to say. a department which attends or 
ought to attend specially to our needs and grievances. 
This department has worked with a real spirit of 
helpfulness since its inception and under the able 
guidance of the late Sir George Paddison, K.B.E., 
C.S.I. We require this department to be strengthened 
and named by an officer of real goodwill and 
imagination. The activities of this department are 
now supervised by the reserved half of the Govern¬ 
ment. We do not know whether the eventual 
decision of the Commissioa would be to withdraw 
the reserved hall and vest the administration of the 
whole Province in a numfyr of Ministers responsible 
to the Council. Should ttch n desire animate the 
Commission we would s trongl y nrge that the depart¬ 
ment should work directly under His Excellency the 


Governor assisted by a European officer who should 
still continue to be a Member of Council. If that is 
impracticable or is considered by the Coenmimioa 
against the trend of the evidence which you will 
collect we would very strongly urge that a single 
Minister should be made responsible for the activities 
of the Department and that in any event His 
Excellency the Governor should have the residuary 
power to veto any act. resolution, decision, recom¬ 
mendation or other, of the Legislative Council or of 
the Minister in charge of the portfolio which runs 
counter to the interests of the Depressed Classes. 
It is not flattery which we seek to indulge in but a 
result of experience that has always prompted us 
to maintain that we should seek justice st the hands 
of an impartial Britisher rather than in an Indian 
Member of ' the Council or Minister. Should the 
Commission decide that the entire administration 
should be in the hands of a body of Ministers 
responsible to the Council, not merely the oversight 
but the power of intervention in all legitimate cases 
should vest in His Excellency die Governor whom 
we shall look upon as our real protector in the new 
regime. Indiaiusation of the Services, Indianisstion 
of the administration and Indianisatioa of the 
controlling authorities over Finance are all possibly 
very good for the very advanced and vocal 
communities, but for the wreak communities, who are 
deliberately shunned by those selfsame advanced 
communities they are anathema. It is after patient, 
anxious, careful and deliberate consideration that 
we submit that we have no interest in such Indianisa¬ 
tioa and that we shall look only to His Excellency 
the Governor for the proper administration of the 
Department to whose care wo ace entrusted and to 
that Department for our upUftment if not socially 
at least from the economic point of view. 

We beg to add that representatives of the two 
Sahhaa -or Associations of which this is a joint 
Memorandum will be ready to give oral evidence 
before the Commission whenever required. 


MADRAS. 

26th February, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members or the Commission, or the Central Committee, and or the Madras Provincial 

Committee. 


Deputation bom the Registered All-India Adi Dravida Helm Jana Sabha 
and the Madras Arnndhathi Kaha Jana Sabha. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. R T. KESAVELU, Ex-M.LC., President 
Adi Dravlds Maha Sabha, Conusor. 

M.R.R.Y. R«o Sahib L. C. GURUSWAMI, M.L.C., 
Municipal Councillor, Madras • Member, District 
Board, Chlngleput; Member, Taluk Board, 
Tiruvallur ; Member, District Educational Cms- 
cfl, Chlngleput, mad President, Madras Arvad- 
hathi Maks land Sabha. 

’ Mr, P. T. 3UBRAMAMAM PILLAf, President, 
The Registered AH-Indla Adi Dravida Maha 


M.R.R.Y. Rao Sahib M. C. MADURAI PILLAI, 
ES-M.L.C., Municipal Councillor, Madras ; Mem¬ 
ber Chlngleput Taluk and District Beards ; 
President, Madras Adi Dravida Central Sabha. 
aad Vice-President, Depressed Classes Mission 
Society, Kolar. 

Mr. J. SIVASHUNMUGAM PILLAI, Secretary, 
The Registered All-Indio Adi Drovlda Maha 
Jana Sabha. 

Mr. X. DEVENDRUDU, Ex-XLLC, P re si dent . Adi 
Andhra Jana Sabha, Rajahanradry. 

• Mr. KUSUMA VENKATARAMIAH, MeOore. 
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Mr. T. PONNIAH, Secretory,. A«1 Dravtoa Jans 
Sakha, TlancvtUy. 

Mr. ft. THANGAVELU, Municipal Csuneillor, 
TfcifuvaaaaaaUi, North Areot District. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHI, Vke-Prntocat, Madras 
Arwnihstbl Mah| Jana Sakha. 

1. The Chairman : Gentlemen, we have got here 
the rep resen tatives. I understand, of the Ail-India 
Adi Dravida Maha .Jana Sabha, is that right ?— 
(Afr. Kesaotlu) Yea. 

2. And the Madras Arundhathi Maha Jana Sabha ? 
—Yea. 

t. 1 notice that the beading of the document has 
been changed from the " Madras Adi Dravida if a ha 
Jana Sabha to “ All-India Adi Dravida Maha Jana 
Sabha " } —Yes. 

4. Is that the registered name ?—Yes. 

ft. We see a number of gentlemen before ua and I 
think that amongst them Mr. Kesavelu, who is the 
■poheo m aa.»»thn P res id ent of the Adi Dravida Maha 
Sahha. Coonoor ?—Yes, sir. 

i. And the gentleman next to you is Rao Sahib 
Gnrnswami. the President of the Madras Arundhathi 
Maha Jana Sahha ?—Yea. 

7. We have got your document (of course the 
document is common to you both) and I notice 
for example that you want one-fourth of the total 
number of seats in the council. Do 1 summarise 
your view correctly when I say that you prefer that, 
as at present, your represen tation should continue 
to be by nomination but if that was considered 
impracticable you want one-half to be chosen by 
nomination and the other half by election ?—Yea. 

5. Yon suggest, I think adntt suffrage?—Yes. 

9. You want the special Labour Department to 
be strengthened and to remain under the Governor ? 

-Y*' 

10. Or at any rate under a minister with the 
Governor having the power of intervention ?—Yes. 


11. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Kesavelu, this 
denotation rep re s e n ts two Amociaticas, does it not ? 

IS. Yon have got another Amodatjon also which 
is combined with you. namely, the Madras Adi. 
Dravida Central Sabha ?—Yes. 

19. Is it a reg ist ered body ?—Yes. 

14. Rao Sahib Madurai Pillai is itspresident ?—Yes. 

15. So you represent three main Associations ?— 
Yes. 

19. Your Asaoctatioa h a s b een func tioning very 
active!/-ever since 1917. I believe ?—Yes. 

17. And your association waited on deputation 
before Mr. Montagu ? —Yes. 

19. That was the only De press ed Classes Association 
then ?—Yes. 

19. And the Government of Madras and the 
Gover nm ent of India have been c or r esponding with 
the Association with a view to get its opinion on any 
matter affecting the depressed classes ?—Yes. 

90..When the Franchise and Functions Committee 
cams you sent in your Memorandum ?—Yes. 

•'it. Wbiea the Lee Commission came yon also sent 
■A your Memorandum ?—Yes. 

22. When Lord Chelmsford came to Madras you 
waited in deputation ?—Yes. 

SI And also when Lord Reading came ?—Yes. 

24. I should Hke you to give the Commission the 
true position of the de p re ss ed classes in this province. 
We were told the other day that the degree of 
untonchability varies .in v a rio us districts in this 
prov i nce. Is that VO ?—No ; fm every part of the 
iYesadcncy the untpnchabffity is *enr severe and our 
people arc labouring under a tot of miseries. 

2ft. But I sup pos e it to i n y wtf la Malabar ?— 
The condition of our people in Malabar is miserable. 


SirHari Singh Gour : We know what they are. I 
do not think we need pursue this point. 

The Chairman : I have got the impression (tell me, 
if I am wrong) that at present on the Malabar side 
some of these castes get very humiliating treatment. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : l am glad that the Conference 
is aware of it. 

27. The Chairman : Is there any gentleman in the 
deputation who comes from Malabar ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Th_*re was one, sir, hut he 
could not be pres e nt. 

28 The Chairman : What is the fair view ? Is it 
in any. way better than it nsed to be ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : It is improving very slightly 
in urban areas but not in rural areas. 

29. Mr. Cadogan : Since "the Reforms ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. Our Association in 
Malabar is working very well. It is bolding confer¬ 
ences now and then and is agitating for our rights. 
The treatment meted out-to these classes to Malabar 
is most inhuman. Even when they pass through 
roads they would have to shout so that the caste 
man may know that there is a depressed class man 
near him. Supposing a woman carries a big load on 
her head and sne happens to see a caste naan in front 
of her she should immediately clear the road and 
allow the caste man to pots even though it might 
mean her tolling mto a ditch near by. That is the 
sort of unapproachability that exists at present. 

90. The Chairman : What is it that this deputation 
wants to urge on us ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : If we have some representa¬ 
tives from Malabar in the legislative council they will 
be able to bring home to the members of the council 
now and then the injustice done to these clues, 
The de g re e of ontouchabibty is the same in Telugu 
and Tamil districts. You know, Mr. Kesavelu, that 
recently a Mala woman (Mala is one of the depressed 
class communities in the Telugu districts) who went 
near • well was given a good hammering by a caste 
.man, so much so. her husband had to assault the man 
and that the caste man has filed a suit in the High 
Court ? The case is re port e d, sir, in the Madras Mail 
m its issue of February 7th, 1929. I only want to 
prove that even in the Tamil and the Telugu districts 
the' problem of unapproac h ability is very acute. 
There are instances, sir, wherein teachers belonging 
to the depressed classes and employed in bbard 
schools in the Salem district have been treated very 
badly. ' 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : The treatment meted out 
to these people is exactly the same as that meted out 
to Indians in South Africa. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I do not know whether it is 
the same or not; I have not been to South Africa. 

The Chairman : I believe everybody is agreed that 
everything possible should be done in framing or 
suggesting a constitution for India which would 
sec u re the means for raising the level of life of these 
poor people. The thing which I am very much 
conceived to learn is what are the best methods that 
could be suggested. Of course effective representa¬ 
tion is one of the methods. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Not only in the council, sir, 
but also in the municipalities and local boards. I 
have got doc um ents to prove that in some streets in 
the TnmeveOey district the residents of the place 
r e fus ed to.allow the labo ur ers who belonged to the 
depremed class to metal the roads. They said that 
they would leave the roads without metalling rather 
than allow the depressed class labourers to mead them. 

. 11. Mr.. Thomas : But the municipal council 
insisted 6n Its being carried out.— [Mr. Kesavelu ) 

A resolution has been passed in the municipal 
council. 

The Chairman : I do not want to have a controv¬ 
ersy about that fact because I do not think anybody 
denies that everything should be done that can be 
done, to secure to the depressed classes their rights. 

t i» ii 
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A resolution was mow-d I think in the municipal 
trimni.il to allow* the-se labourers to go and mend the 
road, but the maiontv oi caste Hindus opposed the 
resolution saving that they should not mend the road 
at all. that the road could remain as it was. 

Sir Mari Singh Gvur . It is a disability from which 
your community suffers. We may differ as to the 
details, but the disabilities are very' galling. How 
to remove them is the question. That is what the 
Chairman asks you. The only solution that occurs 
to me is to give them a share of power. 

32. Rao Bahadur Rajah : I wish to put a question 

to satisfy Sir Han Singh Goar. He admits that 
these galling disabilities are in existence in our 
province at present. In order to get rid of all these 
difficulties what do you propose ?—We want adequate 
representation in the local councils and m the taluk 
boards and municipalities, and to have more 
educational facilities. We want more schools to be 
opened and more hostels to be established in everv 
district. We want more scholarships and more 
facilities for higher at udk -sr-- 

33. You want representation m the council. You 
have re pr es entation in the council now ?—Only a 
few, five or six. 

The Chairman : You have got ten. 

Mr. Siva Raj : One is a Brahmin. 

H4. The Chairman : There are 10 members who 
are nominated to represent the interests of the 
depressed classes. They may not be the best people 
to represent, but their number is 111.—We want the 
best men to be sent to the council. 

.‘13. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Although you have got 
rep re sentation in the council you have no proper 
representation. How do you propose to give proper 
and effective representation to the depressed classes 
in the council ?—Through election 1 think we can 
return the best men to represent our cause. 

36. You mean#lection through general electorate T 
—We want a separate electorate. We rannuT 
cr»rrj|Jcte in the general electorate at all. 

37. Supposing you are given reserved seats in a 
general electorate, will that satisfy you ?—No. our 
people would not be able to get in. 

BM. If you have reserved seats you can certainly 
get in }—But not the best men. Supposing a landlord 
sets up a Servant of his own and makes him stand as 
a candidate he can get him through and defeat the 
best man. 

3U. Will he hot do the same thing if a separate 
electorate is given ?—In course'of time our people ' 
will be educated. 

■40. You say you want a separate electorate wherem 
oilier Influence:* will nut go -so' far as to bring in 
undesirable persons ?—Yes. 

41. And you are prepared to face these difficulties 
at the start ?—Yea. that is why we ask for nomination 
and election for some time. Eveti m separate 
election for the whole there may be some difficulties. 
Even in separate electorates the best men may be 
thrown oat. So for some time to come we want the 
Government to have the power to nominate certain 
persons. 

42. The Chairman : Yon say in your Memorandum, 

on 284 that “ nomination was and 

" is the only method by which effective 
“ re p res en tation of a weak minority can be 
** seemed. We plead that this system of nomination 
“ should continue in any reformed council which you 
" may advocate." That is your view aa to how it 
should be dealt with now, is it- not ? I understand 
that to mean that while of c oar s e you hope that with 
better education a, time will come when you can get 
e l e c t e d members this deputation thinks that at 
present the effective {^presentation must be by 
nomination ?—By nomination, bat if this goes on 
far aver we will be keeping oar men hi the dark 
always.^ So to give them political education we must 
also have e l ec ti on party. 

'4\ Jiao Bahadur Rajah f Yon are for nomination. 


people to take part in these elections also, for that 
purpose, in order to make them also true and good 
citizens, von want to start elections in some places ?— 
Yes. * 

44. When you advocate nomination for certain 
places, will it not be a bar to becoming ministers 3 
Nominated members cannot become ministers !— 
But the Government must make a provision to that 
effect. 

43. To what effect 3 —That nominated members, 
particularly ot the depressed classes, if the Go\ em¬ 
inent think that they are competent men to hold 
the portfolios ol such offices, should be exempted 
from such rules and appointed as ministers. * That 
is the only course through which our grievance 
could be redressed. 

48. That bar should be removed, you say —Yes. 
it should be removed. 

47. That is to say. mim iters should he recruited 
front among nominated as well as elected members r 
—Yea. 

48. ,Y/r, -Si wi Raj : Of all classes t —Not of all 
classes, but only in the case of this particular 
community. AH classes are represented already in 
the Cabinet. 

411 Rao Bahadur Rajah : What makes you say 
that we should start elections in some parts of the 
province ? Are they in a position to take up elections 
jt present ?—Where we can tiud that a number of 
our depressed classes jHople have got the franchise 
to vote, that is, have the property ami educational 
qualifications, we may try this experiment. There 
are certain districts where we can liiul ut least not 
Jess than live or ten percent of the voters. In such 
districts we may try this experiment. 

50 The Chairman : You moan in the general non- 
Muhammadan constituency. You say that live or 
ten per cent of something is depressed classes. That 
will be five or ten per tent of the electorate in the 
non-Muhammadan constituency ?—Five or ten per 
cent of the general voter*. 

31. Mr. Hartshorn . Have you gone into that 
matter ? Because we have been told that there is 
less than one per cent of your community enfran¬ 
chised throughout the province ?—That is why we 
want at the same time adult franchise for us. 

52. You were saying. I understood, that in jxirts 
of the province aa much as five or ten per cent, of 
the total electorate are depressed classes voters, 
hut a» far as wr have been told about the numlier of 
depressed classes persons on the register it is not so. 

ftiwan Bahatiur Reddiirtr : The number of depressed 
clashes voter* is three or four per cent. 

Mr. Hartshorn We were told th e other day that 
the total number nf depressed classo on the"register 
throughout the province was 36.700. We were also 
told that the total number of depressed classes were 
0,300,000 . . 

The Chairman : The two statements may be both 
right. If you take the depressed classes in the 
Presidency, about one per cent are voters now in 
general constituencies, but it may be also correct to 
say that the depressed class voters are something 
like three* per cent of the total electorate. 

53. Rao Bahadur Rajah : In our province, the 
Labour Department is doing work in certain districts ? 
—Yes. 

54. Do you not think th»< in those districts the 
mernbeo of the depressed classes are slightly educated 
and that they can understand what an election is ? 
Of course, not in alT districts; in certain districts 
the Labour Department is working. 

55. In ttew dist r icts «n you not safely start 
elections since you have the departmental of&cer* to 
prepare the electoral tolls and so on ?—Yea, we can 
try 

fa. So I think your deputitioo » o* fly dmiom ttat 
if at all election is to be started itahnomha atartad 
where the Labour Department J» ii wctyn i n g f— 

sir vrui milt adult frjoebi* If idolt 
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franchise is not granted to you would you suggest 
any lowering of the franchise at present ?—If it is 
not possible, of course a lowering of the franchise may 
do some good for the present. But adult franchise 
would enable the depressed class people to return 
their best candidates in large numbers to the councils. 
I do not think even by lowering the franchise we can 
get a large number of depressed classes on the 
electoral roll. There are very few who possess 
proper t ies and very few who are educated. These 
are the only two qualifications through which voters 
could be got. 

50. 1 suppose you are for advocating adequate 
representation in the public services ? —Yes, surely. 

59. Are you in favour of the provincial Public 
Services Commission ?—Yes. 

' 00. fs it. or is it not your opinion that a member 
of the depressed classes should find a place on that 
Public Service Commimioa ?—If a depressed clars 
— m e mber d o es not had absent there.nothing could be 
done. In that case there is no use of forming a 
Public Service Commission at all in the Presidency. 


01. Mr. Siva Raj : Your opinion is that a separate 
electorate can be formed for the depressed classes ? 

—Yes. 

62. In all those districts at any rate where the 
Labour Department has .been working } —Yes. 

60. Do you think that our people are either 
literate or politically advanced enough to make a 
success of separate electorates, or will they not 
still continue to be in the hands of their local land¬ 
owners. the landowners under whom they work. It 
is just possible even now in the case of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans. Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar may put up f candidate and get him to the 
council on account or the money and influence that 
be has. Do you not think the same thing coukl be 
done with regard to thaae«depremed cissies ) —Yes, 
but for how long are we to keep the depressed classes 
in darknem ? 

64. We are talking of facta just now ?—We have 
to suffer for some time to come. If in the beginning 
our people are de f e a ted in such elections we do not 
mind it. That is why we ask for nomination for 
half of the seats. 

.05. Tht Chairman: 1 understand the point is 
this. He says that as things are, the depressed 
cleases are in so weak a position that they tnay have 
to put up with nomination, but he says, after all if 
they do not get any opportunity of practising, the 
use of elections bow are they going to leant it and 
he suggests it is posable to have some of each-.—Yes. 

00 . Mr. Siva Raj : As it is, you know that the 
depremed class voters vote in the general con¬ 
stituency. Do you think that these ten years have 
given them any experience or training ?—Yes, 
certainly. Of count, this year a man may make a 
mistake, but next year he finds out the mistake and 
records his vote properly. 

07 . Would you. far instance, suggest that m the 
non-Muhammadan co nsti tu e nc y , that is the general 
electorate, the depressed daises must join* the non- 
dsprend classes, if 1 may say so. the depressed 
classes having different qualification for franchise, 
that is property qualification for the non-depressed 
dawea and ad ait franchise for the depreseed dames ? 
Do you think that will serve your interest muefi 
better than a separate electorate ?—Even then, in 
having adult franchise and running m general 
elections, there is trouble. 

08. You agree with me that the number of your 
voters in that case will be double the number of casta 
Hindu voters, the Hindus having property qaalifi- , 
cations the depressed dames having adult 

franchise ? Do yon not think it will be better than 
a separate electorate ? 

,s ' . *v;„v u ;« f.'i-jMr 


suppose, half the population is depressed classes and 
half is not, you would not allow ail of the half that 
is not to vote, but you would only allow such of them 
as had a property qualification to vote, while on the 
other hand you would allow all the depressed flames 
to vote. Do you think that would be possible ? 

Mr. Siva Raj : The position is so peculiar in this 
country that we try to solve this social problem 
through a political instrument, and you yourself have 
been worried as to how best a constitution can be3 
framed so as to secure the interests of the depressed^ 
classes. 

Tht Chairman: 1 agree. That is exactly the 
difficulty. You are trying to solve a social problem 
through political means. You can do something 
through that but you cannot do everything. 

68. Mr. Siva Raj ; I think this is one of the 
methods by which you can force the bands of the 
caste Hindu people to improve the condition of the 
depressed classes.—That is a noble idea. 

70. You want a separate el e c torate?—Yes. - 

71. Do you suggest that you want some safe¬ 
guards under any system of Government that might 
be ultimately devised by the Indian Statutory 
Commission for India or for this Province ?—Yes. 

72. In case these safeguards are not ■ properly 
utilised or if there is a breach of the conditions laid 
down there for the protection of the depressed classes 
where would you go tor redress or remedy ?—I do 
not exactly understand your point. 

78. Supposing s condition is laid down that your 
interests ought to be protected according to law. but 
you find the law is not given effect to. wbat will be 
your remedy I To whom, will you complain ?—To 
the Government. 

74. Where is the Government ?—That is why we 
want, sir. that a man from our own community 
should be in charge of the portfolio. 

75. Would you like the Governor of the province 
to have certain residuary powers ?—Certainly; m 
our memorandum we have stated that. 

70. Lord Burnham.: I want to get quite dearly in my 
mind how effectively you are going to secure any 
election at all from your body when you have no 
register, no Association or nothing on earth so far 
as I can see to show how many you are. or what yon 
are composed of ?—We have got an Association now 
formed and registered, and we have got statistics 
of the number of voters and their names. We have 
been doing that, and we have, been submitting 
names and re pre s entations through that Association. 

77. Statistics, of course, dep end altogether on the 
quality, but T do not see HOW yotrare going to get 
any registered depressed class soch'as will be able to 
have an electorate. My point is would it not be much 
better for effective purposes to trust to nomination 
by impartial hands }~--{Rao Sa hi b Guruswami) 1 
think it is for the Government to collect such 
statistics and prepare a list of the whole depressed 
clauses population. 

70. That is very difficult, because there is no 
strict line of division—I mean the Sudras and the 
depressed classes tend to merge in one another, do 
not they ?—They have already statistics collected. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : . There is no merging here; 
the depress ed class is dealt with separately and the 
Sudras also separately. 

79. Major Attlsr : How far ‘have you got caste 
distinctions amongst the depressed classes them¬ 
selves here in your own conunnaity ?— {Mr. Ktiaoaht) 
Than is no dif fere n ce m onr own community. 

' 00. Is it not a fact that there are seme depressed 
classes who do not take water tram others ?—No ; 
that is not the case ; there may be one or two stray 
cases, bat so far 1 hare not pome sena each esses. 
Here we can go and mess or mingle with and take 
water from all depressed clstwei. You cannot have 
any inch distinction. -There may be one or two 
strav caste in villaqe^ where people are not educated. 
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the depressed classes : Fur instance. in the Mmth ■>! 
Madras, do the 1'all.iS imi IViruVAa inter-marry. or 
do thev :ntcr-d:ne *—• '! • our-*e :l Thev .ire clean. -ve 
ckueiv move with thetn^ I do not think there ii so 
much of restriction with regard to inter dining .uni 
inter-marriages 

H-2. Plies a i\idj :wm - a l*arava woni.tn —The 
dithculcv mav e\>t .n -orm* viiL.ee*. .vtien* people 
are not educated, imt in civilised < lties and towns we 
do not linci *«*> much ditncultv. 

83 .V/jii'r .L'l.Vi' We had it on vour own evidence 
that a great mnnU*r ol eases ot impression are m the 
villages. What [ want to know is how lar the 
distinction exi-t* m villages anions sections ot the 
depressesi classes. T‘u they or do tn«*v not exist * — 
In certain villages there mav lie ' Uses . . . 

84. Not there mav In*, there are *—There may lie 
one or two cases : but l cannot clear!v substantiate 
the thing. 

85 .Mr No a h ‘.ii Mav I say a word. sir. arising 
out of that i|untn>ii • I ant prepared to .iilmu 
that some different'* exists between different sections 
of the depressed t lasses. We know that there is 
difference between a Mala and a Mudigu, 1'♦'tween a 
Pal la and a Parava. hut my* jxunt is this, whether 
that ditiereiu e results m the same amount ot minimal! 
treatment and dimcultns that are placed m the-wav 
of the ilepresseii lIa-ssL'S as the (inference tliat exists 
between the caste Hindus and the depressed > lasses ' 
—Tliat remains in every < nmniunitv and every race. 

Mil l"ne l'hair man : I am sure that the answer is 
that the ditluuity is ntit mi great lint just tell me 
this. We know, of i our.se. that some of them are in 
the lowest scale and Minie «d them we know hav«* got. 
cunous customs ami do u-n- unpleasant work. Is 
it the case or is it not the ease that a depressed « lass 
man Ixrlonging to a higher . aste would take water 
from a lower c.istc man »>/ tin* simr > la» 

Mr. Siva Rat There is nothing like a depressed 
class nun of a higher caste and a depressed class man 
of a lower caste, sir Their division, if 1 mav say so. 
is horizontal. 

H7. Thf Chairman Yoii mr.tn it is .vxi.il 5 

.Mr Suo- Ray Vrs. thev maf not mix and so 
on ; liut there is nothing like a dilfrrcncc in the 
level. 

tfuo Bahadur Raiah It was no doubt true that 
mime time ago there were some <hfh* ultie.s, hut 
since I HIT our organisation has Ihth working in all 
these districts, .»nd w** have I wen hohfing eonlrrencps 
to bring them ail together, but it is tin* easte man who 
IS behind US that Is attempting to divide >is by telling 
people That rhrr arenmtrctr > :ibte anrf'fntr'tTnrrr Ttrd 
v> on As .i matter f t tart we are ail merging, and 
the difference is tint -o much as thev want tn make 
it appear to the b'nminisMon. It is they that .ire 
behind us who try to make tlie.se differences 

88 Lord Strathcona : l am not quite clear whether 
in this part of India if a member of the depressed 
class changes his religion and becomes, say. a 
Christian, he ceases to belong to the depressed class 
or not ? — Yes. norm after he is converted, he reuses 
tn be untouchable : he liecomes touchable. 

8U. Lord Burnham I have heard it stated that 
caste Hindus do not recognise that, and that they 
consider him almost a depressed class man even if 
he becomes a Christian r—No. 

90 Khan Bakatiur Khali/-ul-lah Sahib .* For 
instance, are you aware of the controversy that has 
been raging for the last six or seven years m 
Tnchinopoly as regards the ditference between caste 
Christians and non-caste Christians, and that they 
are still called depressed class Christians by the 
caste Christians as they are called ?—1 have heard 
of such cases too in some places. 

91. Can you deny that thevsame difference between 
Caste Christians and non-caste Christians obtains 
throughout the south of the Presidency ?— (Rao 
Sahib Gurutwamt} \\> do nof think that it exists 


id no v.»u know t1i«* i!idi!i<itis obtaining :ti :h«: 
II li>trii i» -iiiith <i ’Uiir.ii • \ ■ u have :in personal 

know lolij- 

Tim ( <iiii»»»*c»i Ui' are going to luu* a ilei’Ula- 
ti.iii from the Depressed i.Ias.x Christian* .*n Fnd.»v 
TKi ’/r Hir’.i; r>i Is :r vniir desir** that all 
the ’.vrson*, nominated :.i ret'fsent ihe depressed 
via*.-. 1 ** --iiiiiiiil :>e -irawn :r> i:i anting \..ur null 
u.mnmmtv —\ft .n, %.*. ,{.*r Y.*s, *hev -huiiM 

he drawn «.niv limn rin- -lepressed . I.ixm-s 

■J4. How many ui the t*-!i .it present in *he toimiil 
are depressed ■ la.xs !iu*:i - Fight members are from 
the depressed > lasses uin* i> a Hrahii'.in ..lid mu* a 

thnstian 

‘i.i There are at pj*-N«-Mt ai«*ut I Mil ***ats . n she 
council, ami that mean** voii ate asking lur the 
present >l.*e n! the t'nllinii. All seats --Vex. We 
(orm >iiit'-xi.\th 'il the :>opulan»ili. am! :t <akul.ite>l 
on that basis it would * oir.e to more thall 'Jii -.eats. 

I tiles:* we hale m> mam .ieal.s. tlii-re is Ilu ]<oSxlhlh?y 
of getting our grievances rrdrrs-scvl 

;m When vuu *>a\ that •.«*u Wain dh -••.its jur the 
size ill the present itiuuul. are you suggesting that 
there are :i:i well Illi.lillied ilepresseil I lass men 
available !«»r the piirj-»se a tln.se seats -M«<ri* thall 
:t:i - ompetcut men wul available, sir 

‘17 \shlllllUlg that the strength "I * 111* inlimil 

were in*re.i.s«*»J ironi i;j» u, 2011 . you wui.j *ujl ,.sk 

lor a iniirth the Mats wliatei.r the -i/r ■ *1 'in* 
t illllli ll Is • \'.-s 

‘18 lu that • a.si* you would iiavr .»0 \n* ;.<m 

s.iti>Iied that there are all well '|iial:ln d men *»f vour 
own timimuniiv t'i fake those .eats V* s. sir. 
‘There are men available, but lor want <»t <*tiinurace- 
ment thev would not tome lot ward, liven to lioid 
higher appointments umli r l kn eminent tin re are 
a number of gradualp among the depressed * I.ism-s in 
tiie I'rrstdem v whos^claims are not lonsniernl As 
a matter of ta».t. w hen t was a mrmU-r ot the Madras 
Legislative C'oiiik iI from 1!E!1 g.‘t I was pressing tor 
an ajijH>mtment lor a graduate from im ..ivn 'om- 
niunity. but. lor want ot eiicmiragetucnt m the 
Madr.cs Lltjvernment. rfi.it graduate iiad to go and 
seek employment in the Mysore I iovermiu nt. and in* 
i.s still there My friend, Mr A I’ I'atn who was 
the then balneation Mmi.arr. knows the ia« t 1 was 
pressing the liaim-* of ili.it graduate l*»r three liars, 
uf i nurse, at that time Tin* slid graduate was 
employed under tin* M'/sor** • k»v»*ru:iie:iT on Ji’sinn. 
ami when I apjiro.ivln d mv fri»n«l. Mr \ V I‘at To. 
to give him an appointment, lu- ■•ml that m* * mild 
giv<; him oillv m app* iilltil'eiil • *I 1 K.«Tj. ami at! inir.vii . 
I odd Him tliat in* was .Jreadv drawing t<-,14Ml owl 
that he must take ;u„ ,pei i.il • as«* :nt.« < niisid' ration, 
that he was a graduate tr*»iu the depressed . ;.»s., 

1 onitnunity and start inni on a sp* • lal s« aie of pav. 

I was told tliat it could not be dune. Therefore he 
still remainr witli the Mysore f»m vrnni»*nt audi 
.ire the cum's 

fin. Khan Hahiidur Khaht-ul-Iah Sahib \ ou 
were ollered the ordinary scale of pay but not any 
special scale*—(if course, he promised that. 

1 (Ml. iir.l P Palm. Reply ini; to Mr. Hartshorn, 
you said that there arc'qualified men available for 
nomination Are you speaking only of the Adi- 
Dravulas or the Adi-Andhras when you said that 
pfersutLs are available ; Do you mean to say that 
there are qualified men available to rejiresent all 
the 18 sub-sections of the depressed classes who are 
different and distinct from one anotner >—Ail the 
sections of the depressed classes. 

101. According to the census the Adi-Dravidas 
and the Adi-Andhms furm only about a million and 
odd, and the rest all come from the other sections of 
the depressed classes. L>o you know that, as a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to recruit from aU tbe other 
castes, for instance, the Holevas. the Arnndftattyas. 
and so on * For want of education and want of 
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—Practically for the men available we cannot find 
appointments 

102. So, we will be correct in saying that there are 
men available only among the Adi-Dravidas and 
Adi-Andhras, but not in other castes ?—Of course. 

103. Has Mr. Kesavelu anything to do with the 
Arundhatiya Central Sabha ? Is he a member of that 
Sabha ?—I believe Mr. Guruswami is concerned with 
the Arundhatiya Sabha. (Rao Sahib Guruswami) 
It is not the Central Sabha. May I know when it 
was started ? 

Sir A. P. Palra : You ought to know when it was 
started. 

104. The Chairman : X want you to explain this 
to me. I see now that there is the Adi-Dravida ; it 
is the name of a caste ; and 1 think the other name 
here is the Arundhatiya. That is a name which is 
often employed for a leather worker ?—Yes. 

105. It corresponds very much to what is called 
the Chakkilian or the Madiga } —Yes. 

106. Your Association also represents the 
Maiavan—Yes, sir. - 

.. _ 107- What 1 wanted to be clear about was whether 
yon thought you could be said to include in your 
society all the members of the different depressed 
classes ? 


Rao Bahadur Rajah : The term " Adi-Dravida " 
was adopted only about seven years ago, and before 
that " Paraya “ was the term employed, and so some 
are returned as Parayas and some as Adi-Dravidas. 
The depressed classes m the southern districts are 
called Adi-Dravidas, while the depressed classes, such 
as the Malas and the Madigas, in the Tclugu districts 
are called Adi-Andhras. What the witness wants 
to bring oat is that although there are capable men 
available from one of the sections they are not able 
to provide appointments for them, and then what is 
the use of saying that there are not educated men 
available in the other communities ? 

108. Mr. Thomas: You have stafd that the 
depre ss ed classes who become converts to other 
faiths cease to become depr ess ed. Do I understand 
^rou to mean that that applies to social matters ?— 

109. So far as the economic conditions are 
conce r ned, even the depressed classes who become 
converts remain m the same condition. Do you 
agree with me ?—We do not think so. {Mr. Kesavelu) 
Besides, the untouchability ceases thereby. 

110. But the economic backwardness continues 
to be the same ? Even (or the depressed classes who 
become converts special treatment and consideration 
is required ?—There are missionaries to take up 
their cause. 

- Ill Do you know that missionaries find it very 

difficult to run their institutions ? They are closing 
down their own institutions year by year ?— {Rao 
Sahib Guruswami) As soon as a man is converted 
to Christianity he is encouraged in all directions. 

112. How ?—By several methods. 

113. Would iron say that the caste Hindus, the 
■ Brahmins or the Vdlalas, make any difference 
between an Adi-Dravida or Adi-Andhra and a 
Christian ?—No. 

114. They treat both of them in the same way ?— 
Yes. 


115. Do you agree that so far as the Christians 
are concerned, they treat the con v er ts hum the 
depressed classes as they treat themselves ? That is, 
there is no social disability attached to the convert 
within the Christian fold —That is so. 

ll^i. You were talking aixjut certain methods of 
nomination* and elections to the council. With 
reference to representaticn on the local boards, 
would you ask for nomination or election or partly 
one and partly other ?—Totally nominations until 
some time to come. 

117. Sir Arthur Frocm : You say you want more 
representation in the councils to enable you to co ntro l 
effectively both the executive Government and the 
law-making power of the local Parliament. Are 


there any laws on the Statute book of the Madras 
Government which operate against the depressed 
classes at present ? Is there any discriminatory law 
in this Presidency which operates against the depres¬ 
sed classes ?—(A/r. Kesavelu) I do not understand 
you. 

118. The Chairman : The question put to you is 
this. Are there anv Acts which anywhere say that 
this shall not apply to the members of the depressed 
classes as far as the law goes ?—No. 

119. Mr. Hartshorn : I take it that your disa¬ 
bilities are more social than legal ?—Yes. 

120. Sir Arthur Froom : What do you achieve by 
getting greater representation in the provincial 
council in Madras ? Do you anticipate the making 
of a law in favour of the depressed classes ?—No. 

121. On page 285 you say that there is already a 
department in the Government of Madras which looks 
after the depressed classes ?—Yes. the Labour 
Department. 

122. You go on to say that if there is any advance 
in the Government of Madras and the various 
departments are transferred, you want the Labour 
Department not to be transferred ?— (Rao Sahib 
CunuB'dmi) Yes. 

123. Yon want to preserve it under a member ?— 
Yes. 

124. Is that logical with your position of increased 
representation in the provincial council whereby 
you hope to control the executive government r —As 
soon aa adequate representation is given we do not 
think we will be able to build forts within a few days. 
This department must exist until some time to come, 
until the depressed classes raise their heads. (Afr. 
Kesavelu) In 1021 there was a proposal in the 
legislative council to abolish this department. 

125. Supposing your representation was increased 
to the extent you desire, would you not be better off 
if this department is under the control of a minister ? 
— (Rao Sahib Guruswami) No. 

128. Afr. Kikabhai Prime hand : Your main desire 
is to rise to the status of the caste Hindus, is not 
that so ?—Yea. 

127. So would it not be better to have a joint 
electorate whereby you will be voting for the caste 
Hindus, so that they will have to look to your 
interests, and if you have a separate electorate, do 
you not think you will be permanently classed as 
depressed classes and you will not be able to raise 
your standard ?—(Afr. Kesavelu) For some time 
to come we should have a separate electorate. Even 
under the present system some of the depressed 
classes vote for the caste Hindus and return caste 
Hindus to the council, but their interests are not 

128. But if you have joint electorates some day 
you will come up to the grade of the caste Hindus : 
but if you have a separate electorate you will be 
classed as depressed classes for ever ?—We want this 
separate electorate for some time, till we.come up 
to their level. (Rao Sahib Gunuit<ami) If you 
think that the term is not applicable, you may call it 
special electorate for the depre ss ed classes. 

129. Even reservation of seals will come to the 
same thing ?—We want separate electorates. 

130. Raja Kawab Alt Khan : You want adult 
suffrage ?—Yes. 

181. Have you any objection' to that principle 
being extended to the other communities as well ?— 
No. Our people are very poor and they have no 
influence m the country. It is for that reason that 
we ask this. But if you think that for other com¬ 
munities it is necessary you can have it. We have 
no objection. 

132. Sir Hari Stngh Gour Yon want a nominated 
minister i — (Mr. Kesavelu) Yes. 

133. You want a provision made in the Statute 
that a nominated member of the council is eligible 
for ministership ?—Not exactly that. If an elected 
member is not available, then what is to be dage. 

134. If that is the position. th«-n ayain you will be 
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• depressed minister, because you will be a minister 
in default. in the absence of an Wetted member. 
You want to intnxlucr vour depressed condition mto 
th«- Cabinet ?—To Nileguard uiir interests we want 
our man 

1S5. That is exactly what I say Everybody will 
then say, “ Look at this minister ; he is only here as a 
nominated minister because an elected minister 
cru!il not l»e had." That will l* the position •— 
If an elected minister is not available from our 
community then we want a minister to be nominatrd 
from our community and entrusted with the portfolio 
n-nceming our tla&s 

KJfl. Do you not think that the chances of a 
nominated minister in these ciriuni.srnm.es which 
s«>ii have stated are remote * 

The ChatntiaH . He has given las view . 

i:»T. .Sir Hun N"i n^k Cn/ur . Do you not think that 
tin appointment of a nominatrd member .is a minister 
is inconsistent with provincial autonomy and the 
griiit of responsible government to the provinces, 
whereby the responsibility is with the people and 
not with the constituted head of the government r — 
This ia why we auk the Commission to make a 
provision of this sort. 

138. That will take away from the fulness of 
autonomy and responsible government. Have you 
rraJjsrd that ? I will just read to y«ti a passage from 
tin- Report on Ceylon Kcforjus. pages • " Even 

" within the same racial and religious community 
" i .tste distinctions may be resfMiusible for rigid 
"division of classes. These diverse elements and 
" distinct classes, even if not antagonistic to c;u.h 
" other, are in more or less separate compartments. 
" tfus resulting in a lack of homogeneity and of 
" corporate consciousness which make it difficult to 
’’ achieve any national unity of purpose. Communal 
" representation was devised with a view to assisting 
“ the development of democratic institutions in 
” countries of different races and religions and in the 
" hope of eliminating the clash of these various 
interests during elections. It was expected to 
“ provide, peacefully, an effective legislative assembly 
• which would give a fair representation of the duicr- 
'* ent elements in the population and would also tend 
V to prompte unity. Unfortunately, the experiment 
*’ ha* not given the desired results, but has hail. 

*' if anything, the opposite effect. The representative* 
rj the various communities do not trust one another. 

” and communal representation has not hcljxd to 
'* develop an uniting bond of liifk Tlic minority 
" communities are fearful that any prepon- 
" d<-ranee of governmental power held by another 
w«vir. in unity will inevitably-be- uc et i ,u | . on ». t ihem- 
” and are keenly on the alert for signs o! discnmin- 
" ation." The position, therefore, is a complete 
disintegration of the Opposition in the mum il and 
the destruction of tliat homogeneity and corporate 
'consciousness which is the aim of yourselves and 
ourselves towards Uie formation of a. national 
government Do you not think so ? How do you 
get over tins very difficult question ? You belong 
to the same religion. You have the same racial 
affinity, and the setting up of separate electorates 
within the same class and the same community 
would be destructive of that homogeneity and 
corporate consciousness which is necessary for the 
working of all democratic institutions ?—There is 
separateness in everything. 

130. The next point is. supposing that your 
representation in the local council was given to you 
upon a ba»is of forming electoral colleges, not direct 
but indirect elections, then every adult member of 
your community will have a vote to appoint a number 
of delegates, and these dele ga te s jend up so many 
people to the local council. That would secure your 
election and p roper representation to the local 
ooondL What objection have yoa got to that ?— 
.If adequate asmbm an then I think there is no 
needfo# soch a thing. * 

1411 CYr VfV T • i.• 
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question so that you muv have that in view. It was 
assumed throughout the discussion that vour dis¬ 
abilities are social You have stated in vour 
Memorandum that all your disabilities are said to be 
imposed upon you by ihe Code of Manu. It is the 
Hindu religion that has mq'osed these disabilities ?— 
Vi-s 

141. You sec the difference between the two. In 
the one *ase you have got to yet rid of the system— 
the .-ystem based upon the Hindu religion—lor any 
reality to be given to you with the consent of ihe 
Hindu castes. In*he other case it is only social 
usages that have to be got rid of. Now do vou 
stand by the allegations in your Memorandum, or by 
uuny of them, that all these disabilities from which 
you sutler are disa bill tits imposed upon you, at any 
rate, according to the caste Hindus, by the Hindu 
religion, in which case what you are up against is 
the Hindu religion and the Hindu caste ?—We are 
nut against the Hindu religion. 

142. That is not my point. What is the position 
that you take up > Do you think that the dis¬ 
abilities axe imposed by the Hindu religion, or do vuu 
think that they are simply social disabilities which 
can be got rid of ? If it is a question of religion 
you cannot ex]>ect any help from the orthodox 
Hindu* t — (Rao Sahib (jurusivatni) It is the caste 
system that is responsible. 

l-W. Are you prepared to tight the Hindu caste 
sivstem in the councils to get rid of your disabilities f 
1 simply want to dear the issue While we make 
recommendations the recommendations must have 
reference to the issues that have to l>e faced ;—We 
cannot tight these religious questions in the council. 

144. If it ia your view that the caste system 
based upon the Hindu religion and that the caste 
system ia responsible for your disabilities, and to get 
rnl of your disabilities you have to gjt nd of the 
caste system, then your task will be 3 tremendous 
one. Without the help of the caste Hindu, at any 
rate as long as we have the Hntish Government, you 
will not be able to get nd of the caste system. I 
want you to realise that.—(.V/r. Kesavelu) It is 
really a very big problem. 

143. So far as I am concerned you need have no 
doubt. I am prepared to assist you and to join in 
your fight. Perhaps Dr. Gour might also join us. 
but after all two or three men cannot do anything. 
Do you realise the issues which are before you, because 
when you talked of the remedies in answer to a 
question put by Sir Arthur Froom you did not 
appear to have clearly realised the issues * I want 
to k n ow whet her _you think that it is a religious 
question or simply a social question. If you do not 
like to answer the question 1 do not want to press 
you—We realise that it is a very difficult question. 

Air Sankarun Nair : Then I will leave it there. 

146. Dr. Suhrawardy : Do I understand rightly 
that there are 10 nominated members of the depressed 
classes in the local legislative council ?—Yes. 

147. Would you then kindly explain your answer 
to Mr. Hartshorn that there are 8 members of the 
depressed classes and one Brahmin and one non 
Brahmin ?—I am very thankful to you for putting 
this question. Of course. Government have allotted 
10 seats for the depressed classes and they have 
nominated 10 members. When my friend, Rao 
Bahadur Rajah, who was a member of the Madras 
legislative council, was nominated to the Assembly 
his place in the local council fell vacant, and our 
organisations throughout the Presidency suggested 
names from- oar own community for tilling up the 
vacancy. But the Government nominated a Brah¬ 
min. 

Tks Chairuian : The reason is because of the 
language of the electoral rules. The rule is that ten 
p er so na be nominated to represent the depressed 
clamca. It do* not follow that the person nominated 
to represent the community should be a member of 
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Sasha and the Madras Ajutmdhathi Mama Jama Sasha. 


Sir Hori Sing k G*iur ; In Attain we had a similar 
instance, air. 

1<M. Dr. S n h rmwa rdy : Can the Brahmin be in 
any sense considered to be a representative of the 
depressed rlumrt} la it simply beca u s e a seat 
fell vacant that.it was given to a Brahmin with¬ 
out regard to the depressed classes ?—Without any 
regard to the d epra ise d classes the Government have 

nnminatwH g Bfahmin 

140. Is this gentleman, though a Brahmin, working 
for the uplift of the depressed classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : He is doing some work. 

Dr. Suhrmamrdy : The point is that this gentle¬ 
man does not belong to the depressed classes. 


Tkt Chairman : You see. Dr. Suhrawanly, a good 
example to is a missionary. One r3r> imagww 
the view that a gentleman who is devoting his life 
for the uplift of the depressed classes may be a 
suitable person to nominate to re pr e s ent them, 
though he is not a member of the depressed classes. 
One of my colleagues reminded me that we had 
such an instance in Assam. My recollection is that 
we had also a similar instance in Patna. 

150. Sordor Shivdev Singh L'brrot : May I know 
how does your community stand in the matter of 
education i —We are very backward in education. 
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Ti« Kodava Sabha stands as a representative 
;n ,t tution of the landed interests in Coorg with 
iaJ reference to the jama holders, who in fact are 
:: e mam inhabitants oi Coorg, holding the major 
on of private lands in the province and who. 
ies control the public and economical life in the 
mit. It has a membership of a thousand 
Tr.c'vbers and has in its fold almost all the sons ot 
s*,i t of light and learning. The Memorandum put 
j .rr by the association has the unanimous consent 
t ii me members and further has the hacking of all 
the ’'.oorgs. This Sabha has confined its attention 
in t’.e Memorandum mamlv to the premia within 
t:.- province of l.'oorg 

2 The smallness of the province combined with 
,:s -traitened hnances have been made use of bv some 
ie outside the province, to enlist a few of their 
brethren here to advocate the question of amolgama- 
«t*iTt if this province with the Madras Presidency on 
ne hand, or in the formation of a Carnatic 
1 ‘r*:ace on the other. Financial stability of the 

vr.tee will lx; taken up later, but for the present 

•h. • Sabha feels that it must place its emphatic 
t-’i'trit on any question of either amalgamation to 
Nl.tdrcs. or in the formation of a Carnatic Province 
%».:h Coorg as an integral part of it. Coorg has 
.,~u rom times immemonal a separate province and 
under the British rule not by conquest or 
.1 . - \ at ion but bv the unanimous consent of the 
\ ■ • i. who even then obtained a pledge from the 
1 . * ntlia Company that their province should be 
C' \ f .etl separately and that their individuality, 

. 1 'ions, manners, usages and privileges should 
ir .untamed, protected and perpetuated. 

:s it will be mure than clear to any one that the 
pr< ? of the province have an aptitude to live and 
wt.rk under a system of responsible government as 
is vrer. from the working of the Provincial Council, 
the restrict Board and the Municipalities. The 
jjcrt.crtage of the persons who took part in the general 
e>« !:■ as which is on an average 75 per cent, and at 
♦mirv amounted to nearly 90 per cent, of the voters 
is r.*.i only a clear indication of the interest taken 
bv the voters and the value attached by the people 
to the vote, but also a justification of the people's 
rhgs'. V.ity for rcsfwnsible self-government. The 
- nd.i t of the business of the council, the quality 
■ the deflates and the general good temper ami 
> -r -n that guided the discussion of the members 
ire . ■ of positive that the people of the prnvime 
. qmred a keen int<ny»t and taste to represent.!- 
• mi of government. The piles of debate amt 

i**«* have lxrn assimilated by the member- 
o* *' • rounril even though they had no experience 
w: ?r pnor to 1922. A comparison lictwecn the 

nun-officials and Die European non-officials 
draai. from the highly trained democracy of the 
t.'nit.*: Kingdom shows clearly the rate at which 
the !Iian members have progressed, and it is 
sigmn ant to note that some at any rate of the 
1mli.ii, non-officials have proved themselves to be 
■i* »--* the equals of the officials in questions relating 

to the technique of Parliamentary Government. 
Thc«#* facts will leave no one in doubt about the 
sua e-* of the working of the existing council and of 
fV nt::«s of the people to march ahead. 

* f‘.e plea for an adult franchise may be accepted 
the u «1, bat the Sabha feels that it is too premature 
to b*’ -eriously considered. The plea of making 
literal,;, as the basis of franchise is alaq unacceptable 
to th:» Sabha. inasmuch as both these methods, if 
resorted to will give votes to people who may really 
havr r..j interest in the country. This Sabha feels 
that the present of the franchise has worked 

satuf vc‘only and that the same may be accepted now 
also The opinion that the present basis of the 
Irancii.-^ b too liberal is not favoured by this Sabha, 
lor abcv« ajj things it feels that there has been very 
frw or nn cases of a wrong exe rc ise o# the rote. This 
ice!* that with a view to give an impetus to 


such of those who have gone through the School 
Final Examination irrespective of any payment of 
tax to the Government. The qualification of a 
candidate may, however, with advantage be brought 
on a par with those found in the adjoining major 
Province «f Madras. It may be found, however, 
that apart from the payment of the required assess¬ 
ment fixed :is the Qualification for a candidate, it 
may be found advantageous in this province, to 
prescnlxr a quahfiedhun of either m li.n^iish 

■ •r Vernacular The present rules which allow an 
illiterate person to be a member is not conducive 
to proper and efficient management of the council 
business. This Sabha further strongly urges the 
enfranchisement of women hoth as voters and 
candidates, as the ladies of the province are com¬ 
paratively far mure literate than their sisters of 
other provinces who enjoy this liberty. 

5 The present system of giving plural votes to a 
voter consequent on a constituency being called upon 
to return more than one candidate must cease. This 
Sabha is of opinion that a constituency must return 
onlv one candidate, and that in cases where either 
any interest or community has more than one seat 
in the council, then the constituency of that interest 
must lie divided into as many constituencies as there 
arc seats on a territorial basis arrived at bv the 
calculation of the nuiulxrr of voters in each area or 
locality The present jama and non-jama elect orates 
have worked satisfactonlv. and as such this Sabha 
feels that it ought not to lie changed. Any innovation 
eitJirr by way <// general electorate with or without 
reservation mav not work so smoothly as it has 
worked up till now, ami as such may lead to 
unnecessary complications. The criticisms levelled 
against constituencies of special interests are not to 
be seen in this place as all the constituencies except 
the nominated member for the depressed classes 
represent only landed interest. The electorates of 
the prm innal council may with advantage l»e 
copied bv the district txianl if it is to continue here¬ 
after The present seats for sagu constituency in 
the provincial council have l>ecn unfairly distributed, 
with the result, that while in one constituency a 
candidate has l>ecn returned by 200 voters, in 
another constituency a candidate is returned bv 
2.000 voters. This inequality must cease, and the 
s.igu -eats in the provincial council must lxr dis¬ 
tributed m a more equitable basis. 

fi. The mcmlicni of this Sabha feel that an 
individual may It given votes in dilferrnt electorates 
if that person has the requisite qualifications pre- 
-cniwd b>r tne said electorate. If, however, this is 
Train (I unacceptable, an tfic ground that no man 
-huutd get more than one vote, tlten this Sabha 
claims that the option of a voter, who has got the 
requisite qualifications in more than one electorate, 
must prevail as to the electorate in which he has to 
exercise his vote. The present rule which compels 
the son of every jama-holder to vote and stand for a 
jama constituency irrespective of the fact that he 
has no qualifications for a jama seat, and irrespective 
of his desire not to stand for a jama constituency, 
but to stand for a sagu constituency on account of 
his qualifications and influence in the latter, is 
inequitable and must be abrogated, and that person 
must at least be given the option of enrolling himself 
as a voter or candidate in the constituency he likes. 

7. The power of initiative, referendum and recall 
which proceed upon a mistrust of a representative by 
his constituency is not justified under the present 
circumstances when a member is to hold a seat for 
only three years. These methods may be adopted 
when and if necessary after the same ia adopted 
elsewhere and m case i^-< %*r»r*:ng 15 found 
factory. 

8. This Sabha is of opinion that though < orrg dia 

not know anything of responsible government even in 
the matter of local and district Uianls up till r*. 
vet it has made very gn**t - r-~r»~s :'i ‘ k ■ 1 *'■ 
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journalism has to-day. after the lapse of little more 
than two years of council government, found its way 
to start three journals, of which two are weeklies 
representing different shades of opinion, and it is 
interesting to note that the advocates of the theory, 
that there should be only one non-official opinion in 
the province to fight the Government better, are 
losing or have lost their hold on the people, who have 
come to realise that real democracy can flourish 
only where divergences of opinion are honestly felt 
and expressed. As a Consequence of this, people 
have been educated in the undercurTents of the 
council government in a way and at a pace not to be 
found in major provinces. 

9. This province has thus made up very much of 
the lost time in accumulating experience and the 
principle of responsible government and democratic 
institutions, and this Sabha feels that with another 
decade, if the same rate of progress is maintained, 
Of which there is every hope, this province will be 
on a par with the major provinces. The smallness 
of the province, if it is a disadvantage on one side, 
has more than compensated itself in The increased 
facilities which it has given to the people to know 
the details of responsible government. With the 
increase of journalism above named, the beginnings 
of party system have come into existence, and though 
it cannot be definitely stated that there are parties 
with definite crystallised opinions on different subjects, 
yet it can sa/ely be said that the beginnings of party- 
system has been made, and with it the beginnings 
of a system of principles guiding the people rather 
than persona guiding the people on any question. 
The want of anything like an effective and real power 
in controlling the budget and shaping the adminis¬ 
tration has probably acted as a hindrance for the 
healthy development of a party system and informed 
public opinion, and this Sabha feels that with an 
increased power to the council the rate of the develop¬ 
ment of informed public opinion and the growth of 
party system will be very much more accelerated. The 
isola t ion of Coorg, Its smallness and the very recent 
experiment of council government tried in tt. have 
all contributed towards the retardation of party 
system and the growth of informed public opinion, 
but, as pointed out above, a very good beginning has 
been made on these two lines and that the rate of 
pro gra m is very much more in advance of those found 
elsewhere in British India. 

10. The pres e nt council has only one nominated 
member to r e pr ese n t the depressed cla s s es , and the 
principle of nomination is not acceptable to the 
Sabha, but it feels that in practice this particular 
class cannot at all get any voice whatever, except 

through nomination._This. Sabha feels that alter-a- 

lapse of ten years it may be possible to find a way 
to get rid of this nomination. 

11. Regarding the question of nominating the 
officials also, this Sabha is not in sympathy, but 
here again, this Sabha feels that lor a period of at 
least ten years the officials have to be nominated so 
as to ensure a prop er administration of the country. 
In short, it is the opinion of this Sabha that though 
the principle of nomination is undemocratic and 
undesirable, yet it could be got rid of only gradually, 
and it feels that after a lapse of ten years the question 
of nominating the officials will be entirely dropped, 
their places being taken up by the Ministers. 

12. This Sabha feels that the District Board in 

Coorg is an anomaly. The smallness of the province 
which corresponds more or less to a district of the 
Madras Presidency in area, argues against the con 
tin na n c e of the District Board, whose functions may, 
with advantage, be taken over by the Provincial 
Council This step wilt give ampler uoom for the 
Provincial Council to function, and will also give the 
provincial officers sufficient work. If this step is 
taken, then the question of tbs relationship of the 
officers of the Provincial Government with the 
District Board will ouL The present pow ers and 
functions of the municipalities may cootmoe, and it 
mav <inr+«/-n <•* »Vw 


Provincial Government be obtained for every 
expenditure involving more than a thousand rupees. 
The municipal constituencies may. with advantage. 
be made general without bringing in the quesaon of 
communal electorates or special interests. The 
municipalities may be divided into wards and each 
ward be asked to return its memlH-r. 

l!t Protmctal Government .—This Sahha feels that 
the present strength ot the council is sufficiently 
large, and that there is nu reason for increasing the 
seats or changing the electorates. This Sabha feels 
that the power of passing the budget must be 
extended to the Council, and that the power of 
certification, which may be vested in the Chief 
Commissioner, if exemsed, must be so exercised 
with the approval of the Governor-General in Council. 
The question of running the administration through 
the Minister*, chosen from amongst the elected 
members of the council, though very desirable, 
over which the Sabha is very anxious, yet on account 
of the smallness of the experience of council govern¬ 
ment gained by the people, anil on account of the 
financial strin genc y of the province, it is nut advisable 
for another ten years to come. This Sabha feels it 
is only as a caution that this step is to be advocated, 
though the Sabha feels that there are sufficient 
numbers of non-otficials in the province, who can 
well run the administration of the country*. This 
Sabha urges, however, that in the place of Minister!, 
a provision for the formation of standing committees 
elected by both the official and non-official members 
of the council from amongst the non-officials, be 
made to co-operate with, and advise the Government 
on all matt cm of general and departmental adminis¬ 
tration. and thus a way will be found to meet the 
aspirations of the people and solve the exigencies 
of finance. This Sabha had had to put forth this 
plea instead of a plea lor dyarchy as the experience 
in the major provinces point to the impossibility of 
the smooth running of dyarcXTical form of government. 
This Sabha feels that in case of difference of opinion 
between the standing committee and the Commis- 
noner or the other heads of departments the matter 
has to be decided by the Chief Commissioner to whom 
the question has to be submitted with the official afd 
the non-official views concerned The smallness 
of the province and the pow e rs of the council do not 
warrant any serious consideration of a second chamber 
to the provincial council. 

14. This Sabha feels that both as a matter of right 
and equity this province must be represented in the 
central legislatures ami that the same must be by 
election. This Sabha feels that there should be two 
seats in the Legislative Assembly with the resrrva- 
4 hw of one for jama constituency and one seat m — 
the upper chamber. The qualification of the voters 
and the candidates for these constituencies may be 
on the same lines as those found in the major pro¬ 
vinces with such modifications with regard to the 
question of payment of assessment as to ensure a 
sufficient number of voters and candidates in the 
province. It will not be possible for this Sabha 

to lay down any specific propositions on these quali¬ 
fications without at the same time taking into 

consideration the pro vision a elsewhere. This Sabha 
shares the opinion of every man in the province 
about the necessity of a r e p r ese ntation of this province 
in the central legislatures. The present exclusion 
is neither justified nor tolerable. This Sabha is 
emphatic in having the central legislatures as a 
bicameral institution 

15. The geographical position and the nature of the 
country makes the question of transport a matter of 
more than ordinary difficulty, and this Sabha feels 
that the failure of the central government to extend 
even a feeder line of railways in spite of the fact 
that more than a crore of rupees has been taken away 4 
from the slender resources of this tiny country is 
a very great handicap on the progress and prosperity 
of the people of this province. Coorg. after aearty 
a century of British rule, with a surplus revenue 
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can it be said that the Government has compensated 
this by any Large network of good root Is This 

Sabha therefore urges that in consideration of this 
handicap, the central Government will forego its 
present claim of the income tax of the province. * 

18. The crushing cost of the top heavy administra¬ 
tion is responsible mainly for the mutability of the 
recent budgets. The engineering department and 
the forest department need thorough and radical re¬ 
trenchment and this Sabha feels that in these two 
departments only a saving of sum of at least a lak 
of rupees could be effected withm# affection the 
efficiency of thg department. The question or the 
cost of admmta tra tif)^ of the province in the other 
departments also need a thorough revision in the 
hands of a capable committee. 

17. This Sabha is emphatically -of opinion that 
the judiciary must be ind epe nd en t of the executive. 
The present system of investing the Chief Com* 
mistioncr with all the powers of a High Court is not 
desirable and requires a change, and the functions of 
the Distract Superintendent of Police and the District 
Magistrate must-not in any case be onnfinad in one 
-and the same person. 

The jedidary must be subordinate to the High 
Court, which may be com p ose d of judges chosen 
from amongst the judges of the other High Courts 
to ait along with the Chief Commissioner once in a 
quarter for such days as may be necessary. This 


Sabha is also of opinion that appeals from the High 
Court must be for a Supreme Court of India 

constituted to sit u some suitable pi«K* in India. 

18. This Sabha feds that the Ter ritori al Force is 
an excellent institution and deserves encouragement 
of the Government in every way. The Territorial 
Force has been a success in Coorg. and it is generally 
felt that it is one of the surest methods by which a 
jpilitary character could be fostered amongst the 
people after the long lapse of any military tr aini ng 
and the enactment of the Indian Anns Act. This 
Sabha feels that before drastic changes about the 
defence of India could be considered the Government 
should hnd its way to make the Territorial Force 
movement a success, and side by side with it a pro¬ 
vision may usefully be made in the curricula of 
studies in the schools and colleges by which a pre¬ 
liminary military training can be compulsorily 
imparted to the students. This Sabha while d«lmg 
with this subject feels that the pre s ent attempts 
by which some sort of restrictions of the Indian 
Arms Act which is extended of late even to the 
Coosys-are unju stifi ed, and goes against, the pledges 
given to the Coorgs when they handed over the 
ad mini stration of their country to the East India 
Company, and this Sabha therefore submits that such 
extensions must be cancelled. 

Meteors, (Sd.) M. Natchayya. 

8/A May. 1928. President of the Kodava Sabha . 


MADRAS. 

28th February, 1929. 


Prxsknt : 


AlX rn Members or tvs Commission (except Mr. Hartshorn), and of tub Central Commotes 
(sxcsrr Ma. KAcasmai Prrmchakd.and Rao Bahadur Rajah), and or the Madras Provincial 

Committee. 


Deputation from the Kodava Sabha, Mercara. 


I af th» fallowing 

Mr. M. NACHAYA, PruUent. 

Mr. A. B. CHEHGAPPA, M.L.C, Vlct-Prwldrnt. 
Mr. P. MEDAPPA, B.A^ B.U M.L.C., Umars. 
Mr. r. A. CHENOAFPA. 

Mr. R. SO MIA, Hsnsrary Secretary. 

1. The Chairman: Gentlemen, we are very glad 
to have the opportunity of meeting you. I think 
we have here Mr. P. Medappa, is it not, who is a 
member of the Coorg legislative council ; Mr. 

A. B. Cbcngmppa, another member of the legislative 
council ; and 1 think we have also before ua Mr. 
P. A. Chengappa, Mr. M. Nachaya, and Mr. N. Somia. 
I am very glad to see you. ge n t le men. The 
Memorandum which you have prepared was sent to 
us and we are vrxy much interested » it, We 
gather that yosr body, the Kodava Sahha. is a very 
important representative institution representing 
particularly the Is ivied interests in Coorg ?— {Mr. A. 

B. Cktmfappa) .Y««, mr. • ; - , - 

1. We neld tta to tm yoor ow* ihort Kit. 
meat, U joe «wH Hkr.to At. mpfkmmt 
the Mcmmadia. 4loU< rf. ,wh.f jvn mU 

td b, wtut too wiet; to 0 ^ 1 . a. ngud. tfc. 


separate un it, or whether yo u swaost xi should hr 
incorporated with any larger unit 7—We wish to be 
a separate unit with all the shortcomings we may 
have. 

8. That is what the Chief Commissioner, who 
was with us this morning, told us. He was ex¬ 
plaining to us the reasons (or that, I may say 
my friend. Lord Burnham, will at l e a s t have the 
opportunity of seeing Coorg and of learning some¬ 
thing f ro m the people there. Do you want the 
constitution of Coorg to be changed, at present, 
or you think it ought to mm tinn e uabstantiaihr as 
it is ?—We want to have a constitution on the lines 
of that g i ven to other major provinces. * 

4. Yon want to be like a fully-developed province ? 

8. You are a smaller area, are not yon, and there 
- la the —ii mi Ms i iM tiw* expense which will become 
very hor de—nme on a small area ?—That we know, 
but we uzpect the Central Gover nm ent to help us 
Jn Mr shortcomings as far as finance is concerned; 
also we ng t be protected by the Central Govtifl- 
rnmat in —e»rmg«ppnintmBita for our ed u ca t ed young 
we -aotfcn that they ure always ssnt buck 
tw ~ior ptea with th. .wl «««*. 

So hr h ■Com*. 
I- t'na'f md- fc tha liMr.'CMm rtritu 
r>^ !n the Imperial nr 
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Provincial grade. Our interests in that line should 
be protected 

fl. You are not in favour of being joined up with, 
as some people call it, the Kama tic province i — 
No; we wish to have oar province as a separate 
unit. That was one of the announcements made 
when we went under*the Irtish Raj. in 1854. and 
my grandfather, Dewan Bopanna, is directly res¬ 
ponsible. 

. 7. You think that the present basis of franchise 
is working very satisfactorily ?—Yes, it is working 
satisfactorily. we wish to continue that franchise 
for a further period of ten years, as we have mentioned 
in oar Maxxnndum. 

8. And you take the view—I daresay I am quite 
correct in saying it—that Coorg has made very good 
pr o gram under the constitution which yon have been 
having far the last few years ?—Yes, it is only 
during the last six years that we have had the ex¬ 
perience of council government and we have made 
rapid progress. 

9 . Than you say , at pages 298~4 of your Memoran¬ 
dum, that^' Coorg winch did not know anything of 
" journalism has to-day, after tha lapse of a little 
“more than two years of council government, 
** found its way to Start three journals '* ?—Yes. 

10. And you also say that: " With the increase 
“ of journalism above named, the beginnings of 
.** a party system have come into existence" ?— 
Yes. 


the British Government was with the Coorgs alone, 
and we still hold that there are a lot of people who 
have corae and settled down in Coorg later on. and 

our interest must be safeguarded as we have got 
more vested interests m the country than those who 
form the moving population ; and so Coorg must be 
r ep r esented in the Central Legislature. 

19. And you point out your difficulties about trans¬ 
port ; as a matter of fact there is no railway in your 
province ?—No, although we have had about four 
or five surveys, we have not got any railway at all. 

20. Your country is rather mountainous, is it not ?— 
When compared with Ooty, it is not very mountainous 
at ail. Practically we are hemmed m be t w e e n two 
provinces, on one side Madras and the other side 
Mysore. Those two Governments have no interest 
m our country. That is-one of the reasons why the 
railway does not pass from Mysore through our 
country to M an g alore or Teilicherry. 

21. Then you make a point in paragraph 17. which 
was also mentioned to as by the Chief Commissioner ; 

amongst other things, have the powers of a High 
Court, and that, there ought to be some separate 
officer e x er cisin g those judicial functions ?—Yes ; 
It so happens that the Chief Commissioner, knowing 
ss he does-all the people there, will have a lot of 
difficulty for himself to carry on those functions. 

92. You are strongly m favour of the Territorial 
Force ?“Y«k 


11. You think it is right on the whole to continue 28. It has been as a matter of fact very successful 
at present the idea of having one nominated member in Coorg. has it not ?—Yes. 

to represent the backward classes ?—Yes. 24. Thank you. gentlemen : that fairly describes 

12. And then you expres s the rather interesting your document, does it not ?—Yes. 

view that the District Board, you think, is an 25. Raja Samab Ait Khan : You want a govern- 
anomaly. It certainly is very e nn o ua , because your meuthketbe government of a fully developed 
District Board has the same area as Coorg itself ?— province, ie that not so ?—Yes. 

Yes. 96. And you want the Central Government to 

18. As regards tike two municipalities you have help you m regard to finance ?—Yee. 
got there, art they included in the District Boards ? 97. In case the Central Government is unable to 

—No;- the two municipalities of Mercara and help your what will be your suggestion ?—The 
Vira/pet are separata. point is that they ought to help us, because they 

* 14. What Is tbs population of Mercara ?—It is nave taken away all our r eso ur c es of nearly a crore 
4*900 ; ft has a tO>8lg population, and at times of rupees for the last eighty yean, and when they 
during the season It goes up to 8,000. gave us the pr ee snt Council Government, they gave 

15. Thun. I. suppose. II there was no district us no opening b a lan ce. Not only that, they have 

Bosidl ttefpuit voidd bs that the Coorg Legislative now ta x e d our poor finance with the penmons of 
Council would do both the Council work and si no officers who served in Coorg before the present 
the District Board work ?—Yes. Council Government came into existence, and as 

16. Than m my, In paragraph 18. on the subject such we have got a legitimate claim on the Central 

of running the adiran istr stt o o through the m ini s te i s . Government to give us *0 the resources they have 
that although it Is very desirable, " yet on account taken from us. 

"of the smalliw of the e x perien ce of council 28. What will be the amount?—About a crore 

" government_gaipedby the.peopk, and on account— o f rupe es : we c a nnot hr q ui te su ra of that amount, 
"of the ftnanrlal st ring e n cy of the province, it is 29. Do you think that It will be enough to run 
“ not advisable for another ten yean to come.*’ your Government ?—Oh I yes. it will be. 

That was what I had In my mind when I asked you 80. On page 290 you ssy: "The engineering depart- 

just now w heth er yon <Ud not think that at present “ meat and the forest department need thorough 
the general eyMMenadsr which you are living ought M and radical retrenchment," Have you got any 
to he p steerv sd. . Ton how My that you would like suggestions to make f—The council has always been 
to have a faHy-developed provin ci al government, trying to put forward sugg e sti ons for the reorgxnisa- 
•sy, tike Madras; and. at any rate, in some subjects tfou of the fore st and the eng i ne erin g departments 
yon will have miaitt srs /—Our Idea la putting for- in connection with their top-heavy administration, 
ward that was that snm d»t of finance; and 81. Sir Hart Singh Goar : Yon say st page 298: 
Bbarww are ap proac h ing the Government of India " The a tnalhwws of the provinc e combined with its 
that "they must give us a good opening balance, " st rait ened finances have been made nse of by 
Our finance will thus be improved and a* far sa " s om e people outside the province, to enlist a few 
C ouncil Government is concerned, we are hi a fit " of their brethren here to advocate the question of 
stage to have an advanced form of Council- now. " amalgamation of this -province with the Madras 
The only difficulty is about finance (or which wo are ** Presidency on the one hand, or in the formation 
leaning on the Central Government now to givens “d a Kama tic pr ov i n ce on tike other." Win are 
a substantial opening balance which they have- taken the s e people referred to fa this paragraph ?—Those 
from us in the way of surpluses from the time we people who have Come dow n and settled in the 
joined hands with tike British Government tilt the country as lawyers, traders and other settlers and who 
p re s ent Council was given to ns. got some lands later on. 

17. Apparently you do not wont to start a system 32. Traders, lawyers and other settlers ?—Yes. 

of Dyarchy ?—No; we do not want Dyarchy. 88. What percentage of the population would thes¬ 
is. Then c o m e s a point, which is quite a separate be ?—Fifty per cent. 

point and an important one too; I gather that yon 84. It comes to this, that 50 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion k that there should be some Coorg repres entation -tion is for amalgamation?—The trader*. lawyers, 
rh«>*^n n*i ir, tfce f* f—!*T~«) T : —Yes et*- ’-•* VI T? .• -- •• * ■ 
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AS. Ten per cent, of the population comprising 
lawyers, traders and settlers are in favour of the 
amalgamation of your proving with the adjoining 
province of Madras or for the formation of a Karnataka 
province. What objection have you got to that ^ 
—In the first place the conditions under which we 
joined hands with the British Government are that 
our entity should be preserved entirely separately. 
If we are joined to any of these big provinces we will 
only be a drop in the ocean and our entity will 
disappear. Even a_ province like \fftiras is trying 
to split itself into diderent sections. Karnataka 
and so cm. % 

38. We will take facts as they are and we will 
assume that the Presidency of Madras remains as it 
is. You being a very small parcel of area, the smallest 
province perhaps in India, your development depends 
upon more money and more men, and 10 per cent, 
of your population consisting of the people you have 
mentioned are in favour of amalagamatinn with the 
Presidency of Madras. You have given two reasons, 
■nr is contract with the East India Company and the 
other national sentiment ?—<Our customs and habits 
are also different from the rest of the people in 
India. Our tenures are quite unique. We have 
got jmgir lands, the like of which do not exist anywhere 
except perhaps in Malabar. 

37. But your amalgamation with the Madras 
Presidency would not interfere with all that. There 
are already four tenures in the Madras Presidency, 
as you know, the ryotwari, the lamindan, and so on 
There will he a fifth. • On the other hand according to 
the English laws every man's custom is scrupulously 
respected, and you will have the advantage of the 
High‘Court of Madras, a very good Court, to shelter 
y ou from all inf ring e m en t s oi your customs’— 
(Mr. Medmppa) Our individuality is lost. 

S8. I admit your sen ti m ent of national unity is 
strong. But apart from sentiment you have no other 
pra c ti ca l objections to amalgamation with Madras ? 
—Our influence in tha Madras Government will be 
id], and one representative will have no voice in a 
big council. 

80. Again yon come back to the preservation of 
national sentiment, a very proper thing m itself. 
—It is quite likely 4 that 'none of our members will 
be returned to the Madras council. 

40. Supposing you are safeguarded against that. 
We may say that so many members from your 
•province might be returned to the council to preserve 
your interests. Have yqwgntaay other objection ? 
Now you have got on the one side sentiment ami on 
the other side lack of finance. You have to reconcile 
these tw o conflict i ng c l aims, sentiment versu s poverty, 
and you want to be placed on the same level as other 
provinces, the revenues of which are 5 crores. II) 
Crores. and 15 crores. How can you do that ? Ypu 
cannot have a minister, you cannot have a High 
Court. It will be a Lilliputian State l —We will 
be a small entity and people will understand the 
political problems better if we are separate. If the 
Central Government helps ns with a substantial 
opening balance, the question of poverty' will not 
dom e in. 

' 41. Aa regards your judicial administration. 
Supposing we recommend your judicial amalgamation 
with the Madras High Court. You have got very 
lew jp a s es. Instead of having a separate judicial 
nffiefr of the rank erf a High Court Judge, suppose 
you are amalgamated with the Madras Residency 
judicially, what objection have you to that course f 
It will add very little to your cart and you will get 
justice-almost for nothing t—{iir. 4- B. Citngmppm) 
Our ryots will have to spend • lot in litigation in 
going to Madras and so on. 

43. The Madras High Court Is the chea pe st High 
Qourt in the whole of India Still we will have to 
ww about 400 miles to go to Madras, ■ y* .. > 

£^48. C un jam sod guMUmn ore -.— u s ' further 
rfwd^.—But they haw railway sonmmnh itfisi and 
fbev nn trnvrl .it mv time nieht or dav. 


objection ?—Not only that. Already our ryots are 
poor and going to Madras means a lot of expense. 
They may not come at all. If they get justice 
at their own doors they would prefer it. 

45. That is true. But in a case like yours where 
you have only a very few cases and a handful of 
people it is very difficult. Suppose a Judge of the 
High Court here comes on circuit to your province 
once a month or once a fortnight, wiil that satisfy 
you ?—Yes. that would satisfy. 

48. In thfit case you will be judicially under the 
High Court of Madras ?—f think one Judge might 
be appointed for Bangalore Cantonment and Coorg. 

47. You are prepared to be linked up with the 
neighbouring province for the purpose of judicial 
administration ?—He should sit along with the Chief 
Commissioner in some cases. 

48. fn -paragraph 17 you state: " The present 
** system of investing the Chief Commissioner with 
" all the powers of a High Court is not desirable and 
" requires a change and the functions of the District 
" Superintendent of Police and the District Magis- 
** trate must not in any case be confined in one and 
■' the same person." Sow you do not want that the 
Chief Commissioner should exercise the powers ot a 
High Court and you have given weighty reasons just 
now, in answer to a question put by the Chairman, 
that yours being a small province the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is personally acquainted with even,’ person 
and that it is not right that such a person should 
sit in judgment over them ?—The judge must be 
part and parcel of the province ; he must be under 
the Chief Commissioner. 

41). ThAt again is sentiment. You think that once 
the province is amalgamated judicially, it might 
be a thin end of the wedge ?—Yus. 

50. Apart from that you are prepared to say 
that your judicial work should be done by a judicial 
officer apart from the Chief Commissioner Yes. 

51. That qualifies the statement which you make 
in the next paragraph. Yon have stated here, " The 
" judiciary must be subordinate to the High Court 
*’ which may be composed of judges chosen from 
" amongst the judges of the other High Courts to 
“ sit along with the Chief Commissioner once in a 
" quarter for such days as may be necessary." 
In other words you want to compose a Bench of one 
-executive officer, and one judicial officer. You have 
got some lawyers amongst yourselves. Do you think 
that a Ihing like this is conceivable ?—(Mr Mrduf>p i\ 
Ordinarily the judicial officer will di«p»>sp of the 
cases. But in extraordinary rases we would like 
the Chief Commissioner to sit along with the judirtu! 
officer. 

be cases of death to be confirmed, in which cases 
you may have two J udges. But under your proposal 
you will have the executive officer and the judicial 
.officer sitting as Judges. You have yourself told us 
that the Chief Commissioner knows every person of 
the province. He may say, " this man is a rogue ' * or 
" this man is a good man ** ?—What waa in the mind 
of the Sabha is that the Quel Commiati o ucr being a 
person who knows the custom* and habits of the 
province will be in m better peti ti on to guide his 
colleague. 

58. Then he had better tit alone ?—We suggest 
this; not in all cases, but only in a few extraordinary 
cases. 

54. Yon cannot e xp ect a judicial officer to sit 
with an executive officer in trying a cage. No judge 
of the High Court will ever consent to that. Yon are 
a lawyer yourself. Do yon think any judge will ever 
consent to this course ? (No answer.) 

55. The next point i wish to ask you is this. 
You say " the functions of the District Superintendent 
** of Police and the District Magistrate most not m 
“ any case be confined in one and the same person." 
That is to say you mean there mart a Separation of 
judicial fxecutivt fwBfktofc'^iTck 

58 Then von say. “ The Sabha iTAbo of opinion 

.. T|; .1, r*„r* t. r I 
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" Supreme Court of India constituted to sit in some 
“ suitable place in India.'* You want the establish- 
" ment of a Supreme Court ?—Yes. 

57. The next point that I have not been able to 
understand is this. You say in paragraph 16, 
“ The question of the cost of adminis tration of the 
" province in the other departments also needs a 
“ thorough revision in the hands of a capable cora- 
" mittee." Have you had anything like the Inchcape 
Committee, a retrenchment committee ?—Yes, we 
had. 

58. Did they recommend any cuts ?—Several 
minor posts were abolished and the higher posts 
were increased. 

56. You think that the retrenchment committee 
did not do its work well ?—Yea. 

60. Can you give me some instances of highly 
paid appointments which you would like to retrench ? 
—For instance, the Forest Officer. We have got 
the Chief Forest Officer on a salary of Ksl .500-2,000 
and two other officers on Ks1,000 and Ks800. 
Instead of these three we would like to have only 
one officer as before the Reforms. 

61. Have you got a development scheme in your 
province ?—Yes. (Afr. A. B. Ckengappa) We had 
one just as a war measure. As a war measure ail 
these posts were created and they are continued 
even now. The scheme cost 20 lakhs out of which 
we did not get even one anna. A lot of new appoint¬ 
ments even in lower grades were created and they are 
still maintained. 

62. Can you give me any other instance ?—Take 
the Public Works Department. We do not want the 
highly paid executive engineer on Rs1.000. 

63. ' rou have got no capital works ?—No. It is 
all ordinary road repairs, and any work over Rs5.000 
is to be sanctioned by the Chief Engineer m Madras. 
We have also got two subordinate sub-divisional 
officers an RsSOO each. Being a small province, and 
the mileage of the road including the district boards 
being about 400, I do not think we want such a big 
establishment with a top-heavy administration. 

64. Yon say on page 288, ’* The Sabha feels that 
" with a view to gtre an impetus to education it may 
" be made possible to give a vote to such of those 

who have gone through the School Final Exaxnina- 
" tion irrespective of any payment of tax to the 
'* Government.'* How many people will you en¬ 
franchise at this rate ?—About 1,000. 

65. You want that the candidates, that is to say, 
the members of the legislature most possess literary 
qualification ?—Yes. 

66. You say, " It may be found advantageous in 
” this province to prescribe a qualification of literacy 
'’"either in “English or Vernacular.” Have you got 
any illiterate members in your council ?—We had one 
member, a nominated member, in the last council. 

07. You want to make it a rule that no illiterate 
man shall enter the council ?—Yes. 

68. You wan: a higher decree -.,f qialihcatiiai i\«r 
the candidate .«• that you will cumulate the ordinary 
politician, the man who hai g-.t »:*• stake in the 
country, from sitting m the court:: « k r.d n; iking law •. ? 
—Yes. We would suggest KslOO xss*s-n:**r.t or :u;v 
tax to that amount and we m.*v ha-e al* :jt l.imd 
candidates to select from. 

68. You want to enfranchise women Ha\e y->i 
so fax got any woman in the council • — No. 

70. Have you passed any resolution on the iii'.ioc.t ? 

—Yea. 

71. And yet they are not enfranchised ; —We have 
passed thr resolution recently. 

72. Sir Sankaean Sair : What is the language 
which the ordinary people in Coorg speak 

.■i. B. Chtngippa) Coorg language. 

73. It is a written language ?—No ; it is a mixture 
of Malayalam, Kanareae and Tamil. 

74. Have you got any written literature of your 
own } —No. 

75. In wfcat language are the religious bonks that 

re- i *r.;vr W - read - 


70. Your tendency is tu make Kanarese your 
language ?—I cannot say that ; we are learning 
English and Kanarese, and one is as good as the 
other as we will have to learn both. 

77. In the ordinary schools is English taught ? 
—Yes. 

78. What is the other language which is taught ? 
—Kanarese and Sanskrit. 

79. All of you speak Kanarese ? — Yes. Alwut 
60 per cent, of our jieopie can talk Malayalam very 
well. 

8U. In the council what language do you speak ' 
—.Mostly English. When a speech is made in Kan*»r- 
ese it is translated into English. 

HI. In tlu: law courts?—It depends upon the 
jicr>on. 

82 . In what language is the plaint written ? 
Generally in English. 

83. Do the vakils ordinarily speak in English or 
your vernacular ?—ltt English. 

84. In all the courts ?—Yes. 

85. Mr. Ciui'jgan : Are you, broadly speaking, 
a religious community ?—Coorg has a small popula¬ 
tion of 40.000. They have got unity amongst them ; 
they cannot marry from outside. Even if they go 
outside Coorg for employment or for business, when 
they are 55 they come and settle themselves down in 
Coorg aloue in the same way as Englishmen go back 
to England after retirement. 

86. There is no communal question in Coorg ?— 
No. 

87. The Chairman : In what language is the news¬ 
paper printed ?—-The local newspapers arc printed 
m Kanarese. 

88. Sir Zuifiqar .4/i Khun : Would you tell me 
if in your province there are men of other religions, 
for example. Mussulmans and Christians ?—Mussul¬ 
mans are m very small numtiers. The population of 
Christians also is not much. 

Hfl. And people of other religions ?—We have got 
about five to six thousand Brahmins and we have 
also a class known as Saraswats from Mangalore. 
A lot of this population includes the travelling 
population, by which I mean persons who come-to 
Coorg for work. 

B<). What is the religion of the majority of them all ? 
—The Hindu religion. 

91. Then you have the same religion and the same 
tradition, social and political, as the Hindus have ? 
—Yea. but socially wc differ liccause we do not many* 
our girls before they are 18 and boys before 23 to 
30. We have no untoiichability : wc can inter-dine 
with any community. As we have not got any 
literature of. our oaa ac_Lamiut_ .say huu—these 
social customs have come in. but somehow or other 
we have come and settled ourselves between tlie 
hills with some unique functions of our own. 

92. Have you any tradition among your people 
that you come from outside ?—The only tradition 
is that we are Kshatriyas. a fighting race, and that 
we came and settled down in Coorg, This is what 
people say, but there is nothing in writing to that 
effect. 

93. I understand that you are as good as the other 
Hindus ’—Yes. 

94. What objection then have you to the 
amalgamation of your province with Madras ?— 
As far as Madras is concerned, I think we have serious 
objections. Our customs will not agree. The well- 
cultured people of Madras may over-flock us and 

any industries in \-. ;r • : -e — 
ar. iV.rural rr-e W . 

■:ariar.-.t::i and "cpper and p«»:dv. 

IW ii r ff in S:t:eh C ur : Sar.d.d a •' >.;! ? — 

\\f v,e: wit main source of revenue lr>*m sandalwood. 

D*i you not extra-it ..;I * — No 

9S ,'jr 7'df.qaj ,f/i Khan : Are there mines ? 
—No Wr have a small tea plantation. 

99 There ts no prr*vr#vt of an increase in y.ur 
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stitutionai advance must be according to the measure 
oi your resources ?—Yes. 

101 . Sir Han Singh Gour : You say " No.'* Your 
resources should be supplemented by the Central 
Government ?—What they have taken from us they 
must give us. 

102. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But they might give 
it you in a lamp sum ?—The interest itself will be a 
big sum. 


Sir Ham Singh Gour : The interest alone will come 
to double the amount of your revenue. 

103. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Would you be 
content if there is an advisory council with your 
own president and secretary ?—No. 

104. You want a full-hedged council ?—Ye*. 
The budget must be in our hands. 
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When the Reform Scheme uader the Government present state of political education, the electorate is 

of India Act. 1919. was introduced, it was expected not very far advanced to judge for itself and hence 

that all concerned would set to work it successfully places great trust in its representatives to work for 

and in a reasonable spirit. Every great reform is the general advancement of the country. By 

confronted with difficulties, and could be worked only entering the Councils as representative of the people 
by a firm faith and ^practical spirit. Too critical the member agrees to work the scheme of Goveru- 
an attitude is never conducive to practical work- A ment to the best advantage of the people. He did 
section of the ''Intelligentsia'’ from its inception not inform the people that he would break up or 
looked upon the reforms with hostility and pro- wreck the existing constitution and obstruct Govera- 
nounced -a priori as unworkable. But the so-called ment. The election manifestoes did not assure the 
less advanced and the less educated people undertook people of his destructive policy. It may therefore 
the great task in Southern India with a determination be a breach of faith in those cases but there is at 
to work it to the best advantage of the people in thjs present no way by which the electorates could call 
country. The)’ were’ ridiculed as amateurists the member into question until the next general 
unknown to political work, and the opponents of election when the candidates seek the support of the 
reforms expected a dismal failure. At Delhi and in constituency. The policy of obstruction may be 
Simla the party working the reforms in Southern justifiable in regard to any particular measure or 
India were grossly misrepresented and the bureau- scheme introduced by Government which is not for 
cracy readily listened to such tales without taking popular benefit and obstruction is justifiable in a 
the lout trouble to verify the same or scrutinize the case where the electorate is fully cognisant of it, and 
source from which those tales emanated, but time approves the conduct of the member. Out electorates 
haa shown that opposition brought out the best tn have not got the advantage at present of an organixa- 
the people, and was a aSurce of inspiration for the tion in each area for such purposes. As such there 
•etf-reUance with which the' Reform Scheme was is a greater responsibility on the member, as Trustee 
worked successfully for what it was worth, Much of the interests of the constituency to avoid the 
useful work was done also elsewhere in other pro- destructive policy. It is an important matter to 
vincea and in the Assembly. Experience has proved be considered whether the responsibility of- the 
that successful working of popular Government does member to the constituency should not be regulated 
not always rest on the " politically-minded '* people until such time as political education has advanced 
nor on those versed ill formal rules and regulations. far enough for the electorate to call upon the member 
People with capacity and self-reliance receive the to account for his conduct in any matter. Once 


necessary training very quickly. Political education 
of the people is not an easy process, but the soil is 
now prope rl y prepared. . In the Memoranda on the 
working of the reformed constitution presented to 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, which are 
published as Appendix III to the Reports of the 
Local Government (pages 101-118) Sir Rajah of 
Panagal and Sir A. P. Patro described the defects 
and difficulties of the pre se nt system of Government 
in the provinces and suggested remedies then prac¬ 
ticable. Since June, 1924, there have been many 
changes in the Government of the country, and the 
result of the general elections in November, 1926, 
provided the real test for working the dysrehical 
scheme in the country. In the course of a debate 
in the Madras Legislative Council on August 24, 
192T (vol. »ii, pages 163-168) it was shown how the 
system broke down in the existing circumstances, 
and how it became ^possible, for. a-few persons, 
independents," who did not seek election on any 

f olitkal programme or on a political creed, and who 
ad no political organization which appealed to the 

formation of the Ministry without any common 
bood among them or joint responsibility. The 
Ministers continued at the sufferance of the “ opposi¬ 
tion." a majority group or party in the Legislative 
Council for the time. - The'moment such a precarious 
suppor t was withdrawn, rim Ministers had to rest on 
some other prop to maintain themselves In the 
Council. Thus it became possible for any small 
group or members to be in office with the aid oil official 
nominated votes and to rely on the internal jealousies 
of parties to help their position. Such a state of 
affairs hardly tenth. to create responsibility in the 


elected, the member is now free to act as he likes 
even against the best interest of the country. It is 
impossible however, to frame rules in the matter. 
Discretion must be given to the member and it 
should be left to his sense of honour sod political 
self-respect. The discipline of the party is however 
a different matter. We have not been able to find 
any procedure elsewhere to regulate the relations 
between the elected member and his constituency. 
The force of public opinion must guide in the matter. 
Wr have to see that the agricultural population is 
represented by proper men. who are of them, as far 
as possible. The man in the town or the " pro¬ 
fessional " man may be better educated or more 
.intelligent but he may not represent real interests 
of the agricultural population in the Legislative 
Councils. The solution is to devise a system leading 
to real representation of the ryot and agricultural* 
population. We recognize howevei that electorates 
have just begun to develop responsibility and the 
growth of proper relations between the member and 
the electorate is a matter of. timr. 

Analogy is drawn frequently from Colonial forms 
of government and the scheme of " Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy ’’ is suggested as the remedy for the defects of 
Dyarchy. Apart from the difficulty of defining 
" Provincial Autonomy." as each writer or speaker 
adopts it for the occasion, the theory is capable of 
a variety of implications. The immensity of the 
problem must be kept in view, the vastness of the 
country and the population of varying degrees of 
civilization differing in different areas from the hill 
tribes to the highest products of we ster n education. 
Wie have to deal with a whole continent. Over all 
these areas, there has been one Central Government for 


Council or in the Ministers. Of course the straight, 
course would be for the Ministers to resign oi for the 
Governor to dissolve the Council, not hem? able 
to form a stable Ministry out of the existing c ismcil. 
It must however be remembered that the present 
situation was brought about by the refusal of the 
majority’ party in the Council to take responsibility 
and perform the pledges made to the electorates 
'* The basis of the system of responsibility is a lively 
" and effective sense of sanctity of other people s 
“ rights. The majority’ most practice toleration and 
'* minorities patience. There must be a real per- 
"’crprion of public welfare superior to the individual 
" or {»arty eond ” The resownsjhi’tiv of -t member 


India and the p rovi n ce s had only subordinate adminis¬ 
tration. Indian Constitutional History points to the 
existence of one Imperial Government which bad 
complete power of direction, superintendence and 
co n to ol 'over the entire administration and the 
province had no rndrridoalitv or independance in 
the legislative, administrative and financial matters. 
The constitution rf the Central Government was 
wboUy bureaucratic The various Reforms Acts 
gradually relaxed this control, direction and super¬ 
intendence to such a degree that the Act of 1919 
prepared the way for the application of the principle 
of " Full Responsible Government ” in the provinces. 
Th»- nv*+ — ‘ ■- * • ’ 
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the Central Government And the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. While in the Colonies each one of ihe Mates 
grew up according to its own grmu>. ••trrngth ami 
character and became independent tor all purposes, 
the provinces held their Governments irrespective 
erf the outside control A central Government had to 
be brought tnto existence later on. as a unifying force 
to facilitate inter-state and extern!) relations of the 
States through a common agenov. The Central 
Government is of later growth. The Provinces or 
States relaxed or surrendered some powers and 
vested them in the Central Government and denned 
those powers that could be exercised-by the Central 
Government. % 

The present constitutionalich has taken the federal 
form is of gradual growth and seems therefore natural 
and mast suitable. This development is different 
from that of Canada or of the I'm ted States or of 
South Africa. States m those Governments 

entered into an alliance to form a Federation each 
independent of the other, having a separate mechan¬ 
ism of its own. The constitution of the I'm ted States 
enumerates the powers oFthe Federal Government 
thus leaving all power of Government not taken over 
by the Federal Government to be exercised by States 
Governments In Canada the Act enumerates the 
powers of the Provincial Governments leaving all 
powers not so enumerated to be exercised by the 
Dominion Government. In India therefore tbe 
problem is to define clearly the relationship between 
the Central Government and the Ixxal Governments 
Devolution Rules were made to define this relation re¬ 
serving errtam powers to the Central Government in 
respec t of legislation. 6nance, foreign affairs, etc The 
Central Government or tbe Imperial Government of 
India was practically autonomous sod Us powers of 
direction, control and surpenatvodence were gradually 
relaxed until tbe coostitatiooal stage was reached 
is tbe Act o£~19!9 which embodied the memorable 
policy of tbe British Government proclaimed on 
August 10. 1917—** gradual development of self* 
** governing institutions with a view to progressive 
M rustication of Responsible Government in India 
** SS ae integral part of the British Empire and the 
M increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
~ a dministra tion.” " Declaration of nghts " of the 
people may be sound m theory. It should be however 
seflkiefct for all practical p ur pos es that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill finally declares and confers upon 
India the states of a self-governing Dominion making 
Certain reservations regarding the defence of the 
country and foreign or international affairs. The 
scheme of self-government should lie capable of 
automatic development ui successive stage s What 
is most essential is to develop self government 
institutions in tbe country with a view to the full 
realisation of Responsible Government in the Pro¬ 
vincial and Central Governments. The conditions 
of this problem ware fully dealt with in Chapter 
Vi of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
la paragraph 199. it was obs er ved that tbe successful 
working of popular Government rests not so much on 
Ktatu 5 and written constitutions as ou the gratia*! 
budding u|* ot v.•n\enbous. customs and traditions. 
Thew .ire ba-cd on the experience and political 
thought of the jHxjple. but are understood .mod 
appreciated bv l>oth the g overne d and the Govern¬ 
ment No <>ne uho has observed the conditions 
in India during the last decade can fail to see the 
wonderful progress among the rural daeeea. 

The appalling state of illiteracy, poverty of tbe 
people and their eoopgmic h el pl es sness may prims 
foci* appear to be desponding. Nev ertheles s it fc 
encouraging that the iiw i fines Coun try population 
is slowly becoming qpdscJouo of tbs new system. . - 
“ Provincial Autc^ony '* or Bu po oi ib k Govern¬ 
ment m the provisoes fanpttes changes in tbs 
constitution of tbs.- Central Gomiim t Dakar 
tboeis a corresponding resnoMfirifity in the Central 
Government, the vlsns of "Aitoomy " be comes 
trrrvr-i r -\..i *.* T'-.. executive in the Central Govern - 


vested with political powers, while the legislature 
consists of a large elected majority with no power 
to enforce its resolutions. Jt is only m tbe grant of 
supplies or during the budget demands of the 
Government, the Legislature can show its resentment 
or disapproval of jxibcies The executive is subject 
to the control of the Secretary- of State for India who 
is responsible to the Parliament. The anomalv of an 
executive council irresponsible governing tbe country 
with an elected inaionty in the Legislature which 
has not got the sanctum necessary to enforce its 
decisions, is an irritating and incongruous position. 
What is the remedy > Will the constitution ol 
proper electorates bring in a more desirable relation 
between the executive and the legislature or will 
the introduction of responsibility in all the " Civil 
Administration ** bring about better results ' Cntil 
India gradually attains the stage when she could 
have control over the array, navy, defence and 
international relations the Governor-General must 
have control over the administration of these depart¬ 
ment*. Even in the Dominions, executive power of 
the Government of the Dominion at Canada, as also 
the chief command of the naval and military forces 
u vested in the Kiug, represented by the Governor- • 
General who ia advised by a Cabinet consisting of 
a Prime Minister. 

One eesentiai characteristic of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and the main »ource of its success lies in the 
development of party system in jtolitics. Responsible 
Government will not be stable unless based on the 
party system. If a Government fails there should 
be the constitutional opposition to form an alterna¬ 
tive Government Ministerial responsibility will 
be meaningless if there sre no parties ready and 
willing ta iarm xad support another ministry and 
carry on the administration of the country. In 
India there is a growth of party system though in 
multiple forms. There are many political parties 
and they are all tending towards the parliamentary 
sy stem of Government and constitutional opposition. 
Thu is more fully referred to in the Memorandum 
The history of the growrth of the party system in 
other countries gives no room for doubt or dlfbdcncc 
in the gradual evolution of party system in India. 
The principles on which parties are formed will differ 
in different province*. Kauai or caste or communal 
antagonism will wear out in corns* of time. National¬ 
ism must be liascd on-more substantial basis than at 
present. It ia worthy of notice that tbe rapid 
development of party-system was stimulated by the 
working of the Reforms Scheme In the old councils 
prior to 1010 there was no possibility of forming party 
system as there wax n o element ..I responsibility 
There was the Government and all other additional 
members formed the opposition. 

Again the success ol representative institutions 
depends upon the degree of political education in 
the country It is not only the nghts of the people 
they should know, but they should realize the 
babditie* which they should shoulder, and this is a 
condition of Bound political progress The countryside 
is not unenlightened though Dot literate foe purposes 
of statistics, and there ia a great deal of social and 
political activity among the peopte. The Reforms 
have taught the votes that be baa po w er in his bands, 
though t h** knowledge varies in degrees in different 
parts of tbe country. This is not peculiar to this 
co unt! y afoot. The history of other coon tries shows 
Hi*e the growth of a desire for education among the 
r is generally slow, while political and 
condi tions remains static and the quickening 
.ilnTv from the better located 
0 i the o-ur.:t\. whnii arc m*»r** senMtive 
to political mvI nut:' m-k change*. A desire for a 
bette r state of tLin-- exist* among the people 
The agricultural population were ignored or neglected 
before, ia every *hcme of political reform They 
mu mm takm into consideration under the Reforms 
0*4— ^Thsy^are at present counted as of some 
value and trse so- 1 * itt- n*r-n isdrrtrr*! Toward* 
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more fuiiy for his toluq or district And higher problems 
sre beyond his present vision He is now given a 
nght of vote. The capacity for administration uill 
come through the exercise of political responsibility 
It should not. however, be overlooked that there is 
more intensive work f rom one side only, more in the 
direction of making the Government responsible for 
everything, fcrr acts and irregularities which cannot 
properly be placed to the credit of the Government 
This propaganda created a feeling of sullrnnnm and 
discontent among the masses There will be a 
greater degree of responsibility among the political 
workers of all parties when they realize that they 
must make good their promises This has now 
dawned on that section of the population that was 
responsible for thwarting the success of the Reforms 
Scheme. They are struggling between stagnation 
and progress and will ere long, accept responsiblity. 
They cannot be ploughing the sands for all time It 
has become a wearisome task in public life People 
have begun to realize that the Reforms adumbrated 
in the Act of lfiltl are worth something The rapid 
expansion of rural elementary education, through 
aided and panchayat agency, the construction of 
village roads and opening of rural medical anl. 
supply of drinking water and development of co¬ 
operative credit system have really opened their 
eyes to the fact that non-official agency has been 
doing rural welfare work. The elections for the 
panchayacs and the local boards are becoming 
increasingly interesting The percentage of atten¬ 
dance at the polls and the keen contest at the elections 
show that the people have begun to realise the 
importance and the power of the vote. On the whole 
political education has begun on the right lines. 
There is also an awakening for social justice. The 
Reform Scheme awakened the lower classes to assert 
themselves in the march of progress. The cruel 
injustice done to them under the alleged teachings of 
the Code of Menu and the Inhuman customs 
established under its authority, are bang realised 
slowly. The evils of caste are many and are deep- 
rooted in society. Men’s minds are being pre¬ 
pared for rapid social changes. In all public schools 
there is no impediment to the free admission of the 
boys of the D e p res s e d Classes though we wish it to 
become universal The railway, the tram and the 
ca n als are doing their own bit. Protected water 
supply or supply through pipes and fountain* in 
urban areas is breaking down the burners of cast. 
Caste system is gradually giving wav The work is 
great and the time was short for the Reforms Scheme 
to effect a revolution. A beginning has been made 
The farm labourer demands_his adequate wages on 
threat of emigration to Burma, Ceylon or to the 
Straits Settlements. The oki custom of tying the 
labourer to the land is gradually losing its hold on 
the farm servant. The workmen in the Municipal 
and Union areas are now combined. Industrial 
Labour is organising itself, though slowly Labour 
organizations ought to be conducted by representa¬ 
tives of Labour sod Dot by those who have no share 
or tot in labour conditions. Depressed Class missions 
axe now teaching theta the right way to assert their 
tirht* The Otrrsfian Minions also contribute to 
the (man* ip*ti..n «jf th»-v* c!-i-v.es. Educational 
*urk of non-t hrtstian ar.d ( hnvtixn Missions is 
bellied by public fund*. bv providing grants to 
elementary education m a Larger measure after 
Reform*. Wt cannot z>> simplv to statistics for the 
measure of these thin us We t*im *« 

census tables and tabulate the »xti-rt <.( 
arid development so rapidly effected under tr 

Reforms 

The problem of unrest in rural area'; is two-fold, 
political and economic, more of the StxJii-ectmomic 
The governing faetori are not all political. The 
ryot and the agriculturist are exploited when ttwre 
is economic difficulty or distress in those area< The 
sol ution of the rural problem lies m the e> unomic 


of relief he could obtain may be gathered from the 
following among others — 

Relaxation of rules regarding the grant of (11 
loans to agriculturists : (if) of Taccavi and remission 
regulations . (.3J providing better facilities for using 
the Land 1 m prove merit Act . (4) opening of grain 

stores ; (5) facilities for irrigation ami opening of 

communications . (Gl easy access to cheaper money 
and improvement of agricultural knowledge, urcent 
provision for improving the village surroundings 
1'oUticai education will be slow until the ryot is able 
to get over the economic and social difficulties 
Agricultural improvements will perhaps be dealt 
with by the Royal Commission but the demand is 
more pressing than appears on the surface. Any 
scheme of political reform ought not to overlook 
the present state of the ryot or the cultivator unless 
rebel is provided to improve his surroundings and 
create self-respect in him. Political reform alone 
will not be an effective remedy 

We will now note bnetly under some of the heads 
indicated in the Statutory Commission s statement. 
The terra of reference meluded (1) an enquiry mto 
the working of the system of Government This 
subject was dealt with in the Memorandum and the 
conditions under which the Dyarchie system could 
be worked. We mav again draw attention to the 
summary of the reports of the Madras Government 
in the Despatches of the lftth and iiGth July. 1SK.*4. 
para, in, " the above survey indicates in the opinion 
of His Excellency the Go it rn or-m -Council that the 
transitional constitution has worked with a consider¬ 
able measure of success in Madras The habit of 
joint consultation m oil matters has t>ome fruit in 
the smoothness of administration there has been 
little or none of the friction between the ditferent 
elements constituting the Government which is 
believed to have hindered the working of the Reforms 
m other provinces anti has eventuated in complete 
break-down in some, and if an earnest endeavour to 
work on constitutional Lines is a qualification tor 
political advance. His Excellency the Governor- 
in-Council has no hesitation in asserting that the 
Madras Presidency has shown itself fitter for an 
advance than any other province." 11 is unnecessary 
for us to take a general survey again and reference 
is requested to pages ft—117 of the Report. On 
the question of the extent to which the Council 
represents and acts on public* opinion reference is 
requested to pars AG (page 78)- lh para. A7 the 
Report deals with the question of " How far and by 
what means relations have been maintained between 
members of the Couocil and their constituences.'* 
On the question of the formation of parties within 
the Council, the Report in para AG stated. " If the 
two contending parties were to be described m political 
parlance and excluding the few individuals who hold 
extreme views postulating the absolute disconnection 
of the country with England, they might be called 
respectively progressives and aJtra-radicals." The 
opposition now consists of Ncm-Brahmins, Swarajists, 
and Independent Nationalists. As regards the 
p r ogr ess of Parliamentary practice and traditions 
it is said, " On the whole the members may be said 
to have accustomed themselves gradually to the 
restrictions required by Parliamentary decorum, 
no Less tKan to the ai i t ion of Parliamentary rights 
and privilege*. In particular, it is gratifying to note 
that the number af occasions an which members 
lapsed into unparliamentary language have been 
^rmHir-T^T " Pxrtv fWTXntration the C r»—ncii 

ls :< -cr;'«-d :n jo/i 7- >ir.cr *.fe note u* *r:::en 
rr.f-rc definite oro.cn.v-ar;- r..» wen- j 

%»e t apprirtcd ar.d party meetings *e:r frequently 
LeU The wh.pN arid party executives ire ever on 
the alert t) promote partv interests ami purpo**-s 
The interest evinced by the co(u>t:Eu<-;;<_e-, and the 
puhl-.c m the work of the Council hxo r^ren growing 
ar.d rapidly. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the parties are Vorkiug tiirough part*. 
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the svstexn did result in a trrc.it measure of benefit 
to the people. People who ran awav from the 
responsibility of working^it could only speak of it 
from outside and without experience. criticise it as a 
failure anil as unsmted for the advancement of the 
people Rut for the financial difficulties and the 
" Non-co-operation " movement th£re would have 
been greater success and greater l*enent to the 
people from this transitory .old transitional expert - 
ment. Suffice it to say. that in the direction of rural 
reconstruction very good lieginnings were made when 
the finances of the pruvmces showed ^rue impmve- 
ment. {2| Regarding the growth of education, 
it may be confidently asserted that the expansion of 
mass education among the people was the ciuef 
aim of the Government. The vast problem of mass 
education would not be solved in six years. What 
remains to l»e done must not obscure what was done 
hitherto. Rapid advancement and improvement 
is demanded mi all sides and this means money w hich 
can lie raised only.by taxation. We are all unwilling 
to be taxed. It is the same all over the world- 
Thereforr those that carry out the work are plated in 
a difficult position. 

A survey of the elementary education was made and 
the areas unprovided with any school were marked 
out qn the map of every taluq ami efforts were 
directed to supply the need. Local aid and local 
enthusiasm was stimulated and local pan chav at s 
were vinouruged to take interest in the work. Villages 
are .cssociated with .school*. it was the object of 
the (iovcninwnt to awaken real interest in the 
villagers for the village school. Success has resulted 
by adopting such a ‘policy. P;ut-time schools 
and-night schools aisn were encouraged with a view 
to bnng the pnnriple of compulsory education into 
operation as early as possible. Compulsory elemen¬ 
tary education ts working in nearly one-half of the 
municipal areas. Educational cesses being levied 
in most of the Local Board areas. “I he educational 
councils under the Act are doing useful services. 
These ore non-official bodies created statutorily to 
help the spreiui of elementary education, free and 
compulsory. After spreading schools in ail villages 
a revision or consolidation is necessary to make the 
school more * serviceable. Village libraries Were 
Subsidised, panehayats were enabled to open libraries 
in villages ; (6) similarly secondary education was 

overhauled by a Committee and the High Schools 
were encouraged to adopt a practical bias for manual 
training in the curricula of the schools to train the 
hand and eye of the pupils. A social Officer was 
appointed to advise the schools on the nature of 
_prartu al ami vocational courses which would be use¬ 
ful in the particular locality. Practical education 
has become popular among pupils and management 
in many schools. lYivatc enterprise is mure largely 
aided in the development of secondary' education. 
The Madras University was reorganized to make it 
more a teaching and residential University and a 
new l'niventity was established in the Andlira Desa. 
With th*- .ud of more money and with revised scheme 
of elementary education, rural education must be 
earned r-n more vigorously. This is a pressing 
need I '--tails are not now discussed. 

(Hi development of representative institutions 
ha* been a marked feature under the Reforms 
be heme The village is slowly and gradually 
awakening to the sense of self-respect which it had 
in the old dav s. The Milage panchayat. the village 
forest panchayat, the \-illage irrigation panchayat, 
the village school panchayat. the village temple 
comnuttre arc some of the agencies which are reviving 
the cid hi,: in i new form; the village is the basis of 
nation.d .nd development. The elections con¬ 
ducted for me vagous rural organizations are 
develop mg a ^ise of responsibility. The working 
of the 1 nil n f panchayats and local #eM -gusr mmg - 
institutio ns show irregularities and failures, but it 
is eranr\:::i to cote that the work has been of 


countries will make it clear that the Indian institu¬ 
tions have very rapidly developed the spirit of self- 
heip and .ire capable of greater improvement. There 
.ir«* always men of capacity and sell-reliance ready to 
take up honorary work and they do it well. The 
elective principle is working its way to create a 
sense of responsibility in the member elected to the 
Muiiuip.il or I.tx.il Hoard. In the nature of things 
the voter will take time to be independent and there 
is every hope of his doing do. 

Representative system as applied to British India, 
erf. mi the basis of franchise:—We consider that 
there is no net.il tu radically alter the franchise lor 
the present and introduce needless complications 
in>w But the iraiuhise may be extended to half ol 
the present qualification or tax-paving capacity in 
urban areas. The jxiwer of further extension may 
lie given to the local bodies themselves. 

In the Rirlumrntary system the power of en¬ 
franchising imputation always remained with the 
I'lirbament anil the Reforms Acts did not prescribe 
tile, extent of franchise. By the will of the people 
franchise is gradually extended. If by a majority 
of the local laxly at a meeting specially convened fur 
the purpose it is decided to extend the present 
franchise they may do so with the approval of the 
Local Covviutu-ni. The basis of the present franchise 
is property and income. We would not. for the 
tune Ix-mg, ailvocate " Adult Suffrage.'‘ The 
existing rules of procedure mat - continue with 
modifications In the case of the Depressed Classes 
the franchise may l»e lowered to enable them 
to take part in Municipal Elections. Madras 
Electoral Rules provide for qualification for 
electors. Rules k-fi govern rural and urban con¬ 
stituencies. Tt may reasonably lie asked how could 
Responsible Government be established when only 
.1 or 5 per cent, of the population is enfranchised and 
the electorates are illiterate ? This is not a novel 
feature in India. The constitutional development 
in other countries shows how gradually the franchise 
is extended till we coinc to " equal or dapper vote." 
Moreover India os a whole cannot be considered 
for purposes of franchise. The present franchise may 
be broadened to represent the interests of the general 
population. This will lx! a gradual process. The 
conditions arc improving and electoral experience 
is growing fast among the people. The expansion 
of franchise is indissolubly connected with Representa¬ 
tive Government. At the outset it may seem that 
the masse* ore jmor. ignorant and helpless and the 
entire population Jives in rural areas The town-' 
dwellers contribute oniv a .small profiortion to the 
rev*-««tr-fd—the- State-and therefo r e thr - political 
advancement must lie slow until the rural population 
has been more fully educated. But as we hove made 
it dear, the .awakening in the masses has been very 
rapid and political education will grow more through 
the exercise of responsibility. Mistakes may be 
made and through such mistakes people will learn 
responsibility. The impetus now given by the 
Reforms must be continued and carried forward in 
higher stages of responsibility from the Panchayat to 
the Councils. 

(6) The method of election' is governed by the 
regulations for the preparation of electoral rolls for 
general and special constituences of the Madras 
Legislative Council and by the regulations for the 
conduct of elections. These regulations have worked 
satisfactorily. 

(e) The- existing system of separate electorates is 
necessary for a time though this u not the ideal 
system. This has worked well so far. But with 
regard to the Depressed Classes it is necessary to 
organise unions or societies for them wherever 
possible and such organisations should be worked or 
controlled by t^aAing men of that el a ns These 
societies may nominate representatives to a central 
body in the district which shall advise Government 
and prepare a schedule of suitable persons for nomiua- 
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to form electorates wherever it is possible and 
practicable in urban areas by reserving seats for them. 
This is only tentative and in subject to revision by 
the Legislative Councils if the members re p r ese nting 
the community demand by a majority vote for a 
modification of this scheme. 

(D.E.F.) Growth of Parties and Growth of 
Informed Public Opinion. 

We indicated m the preliminary remarks that the 
Reforms Scheme has given stimulus for the party 
system and for creating informed public opinion. 
Parties on definite political principles are being 
formed and there must be some tune before a well- 
developed and well-regulated party system could 
develop, throughout the country. The destructive 
creed of the Swarajists had not helped the develop¬ 
ment of party system on sound lines. If that party 
had undertaken the working of the Reforms Scheme 
then there would have been greater scope to form 
separate groups on special policies and that would 
have helped the formation of party system. One of 
the banc principles of parliamentary government is 
a party system. There are parties with a nationalistic 
programme and also (or communal justice. In this 
country where communal di ff ere n ces are based on 
social customs and religious doctrines and sanctions, 
inequalities are inevitable. Education ha% pro¬ 
gressed m one community more rapidly than in 
another and facilities therefore must be provided 
for all others in order that justice may be done to ail 
communities in the administration of the country. 
The demand for communal justice is real. The 
growth of informed public opinion may be seen 
from the number of vernacular newspapers multi¬ 
plied during the last six year* and in the number 
of new tnetifutinos started m the country lor carrying 
on social and political work. The two great political 
partie^ in South India, the Congress ami the Justice 
Party have their or gan isations hi eve ry distr i ct and 
coaduct party .newspapers. Sodal and political 
work Is carried on in the districts by holding con¬ 
ferences and conventions and by sending out social 
and pol i ti ca l Wor ke rs to popularise the particular 
creed and programme of the party. Pamphlets and 
leaflets and newspapers of all sorts roach the villagers. 
In the village the more literate among them read out 
news to the villagers and discussions ensue there¬ 
from. The growth of independent public opinion 
must take time and it depends upon the dissemination 
of proper education. The growth of sound principles 
of Local Self-Government will be an effective agency 
to awaken the ryot or agriculturalist to the conscious¬ 
ness of his rights or duties.- 

Nomination of officials and non-officials may be 
continued but their votes may not be taken into 
consideration especially those of officials. They 
should be entitled to tit hi the Councils and the 
Assembly and have the right to ad dr es s and give the 
benefit of their advka and knowledge. The nominated 
officials are ahvaya natiul-hi the Councfl. Tim 
n o min a ti o n of non-officials to -r e present minority 
communities and unrepresented dames is necessary 
until provision could be made for elected representa¬ 
tives. The method by which particular interests 
or communities could be represented depends upon 
the fxtent to which the interests or «na ima klw 
affect the body politic. It seems tO US thii the 
peesoxt method d representation in r up se t of ffisfeial 
co mm u n i ti es or constitoencies may be mmf ptainwt 
It is net possible to avoid them m any scheme of 
Representative Government ia India. The problem 
of ic pr ca c ntati no of industrial labour by " Labour 
proper h not easy. WhO*. there may be a large 
number of labo ur er s ha fit# mflt-ureas fie Tailway 
wor k ers, miners,'.worksbopmen other .than, jtihray 
men also Iona the bulk of the labouring rtam. rThey 
spread over several districts in tjfe> o vh r re c *>What • 
is the r eprese n tation that wffl b o j fttih fathi eri iw |> 
The number of itpnnub tnrri itiBt bekr S s lition 
to the namlxT r»f ***>♦•■«■«: *-. s— * 


proportion to the strength of the Councils, every 
worker of a certain a^e and of a certain wasje-earning 

capacity may be enfranchised for the purpose. A 
detailed census of the strength of the districts is 
preliminary to any calculation in this matter as in 
the case of the Depressed Classes. 

Suitability of existing areas for legislative and 
administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. The principle of forma¬ 
tion of provinces on linguistic basis is sound for 
administrative purposes but the difficulty lies in 
procuring sufficient financial support either from the 
people or from the Government. A detailed examina¬ 
tion is necessary before we coukl state definitely m 
the matter. 

A. Local Self-Government :— 

The provinces are divided into districts and taiuqs 
for the purpose of revenue administration. The 
taiuqs are again divided into firkas. within these 
firkas are a group of villages ; in a largely populated 
village with a population of three thousand people, 
a union is established fa r l o cal self-governingpurposes. 
There are other functions exercised by the panchayats 
but the main work lies in looking after sanitation, 
opening of oommunicatioas within the area and 
control over markets for the sale of food studs, 
lighting of the Union area is also undertaken by 
some Unions. Pow er s to levy a small rate on 
proper t y and income are given to the Local Bodies. 
The Union Boards are constituted on an elective 
basis, the franchise being payment of half a rupee 
as house or p roperty tax or an income. In addition 
to these rural Unions, there are panchayats con¬ 
stituted under the Fsnchayat Act. These bodies 
consist of elected and nominated persons and have 
nowera of administration. The Act has been in 
force for tome time and the known defects may be 
amended in order to create a spirit of service and 
patriotism. During the year IBM-1928 the Ministry 
prepared drafts far amend log the various Acts- 
bills relating to Local Boards and Municipalities and 
bills lor expansion of e l eme n tary education and to 
introduce toe principle of coraprdsioa in the rural 
areas were ready. In the drafts, de v o l ution of p ow er s 
was pr op osed and gre ate r responsibility was verted 
in the Panchayst Taloq or Diviriooal Boards by the*, 
centralisation of functions. Greater financial in* 
dependence, subject to the periodical audit was 
proposed. The reluctance of the local bodies to 
tax themselves was sought to be got over by relaxing 
the control of the Government. There should be 
officials connected with all these Boards. The 
Collector will continue to have certain emergency 
power s a s is n o w prov i d ed in the Acts. ’ The directions 
in which Government control could be minimised 
is not an easy matter. While audit is a safe check, 
there should be certain em erge n t executive powers 
in the Government to i nte rfere in cases of misconduct 
and gross abuse of powers. To vrhat extent this 
control should be e xe r cis e d is a matter of detail. Local 
bodies are ncro accustomed to look forward to Govern¬ 
ment subsidies. This must be discontinued. Local 
fates and taxes may be so adjusted that fixed grants 
may take the place cf the p res ent system and any. 
farther demand by local bodies must be met from 
l«o. or -The T ™t be KxoMouud to this 

financial setf-rettaaca. This will bad to the true 
realisation of tbs spirit of seti-rebance. The institu¬ 
tion of local sdtt-goverxnnent forms the real training 
ground for many public men. They see therefrom 
that barren opposition to the administration will 
do no good to the people. Constructive work and 
service will alone bring happiness to their con¬ 
stituencies. From the local bodies trained men have 
come forward for the Provincial and Central Councils. 
The progre ss of local seif-government in South 
India is most promising since the Reforms and 
contributes largely for the successful work in the 
Legislative Councils. -The art miiri i fra tivc rx p uhfice 
gained in the divisional and district work enenurae*^ 
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a lar«c n uni tier of elected member* who h.ul -ttt h 

training and experience 

Provincial Council :— 

(o) The present constitution of Councils should be 
more satisfactory in the sense that the real representa¬ 
tion of the agricultural population should be more 
adequate. The change in constitution depends upon 
the. formation of electorates. The question of 
electorates has a distinct bearing on the constitution 
of the Councils. It is preferable to have single 
member constituencies, irrespective of the, revenue 
divisions as they at present exist The number of 
representatives may be based on population of the 
am. In an enlightened and richer division there 
may be more voters than in a poorer but more 
populated area. The principle of representation 
by population seems to be better in these cases than 
representation based oo voting strength. If the 
franchise is lowered to half of what it is at present, 
the area of repr esen tation will be- wider- We said 


and the system of nominations also with modifications. 
The strength of the Legislative Council may be raised 
to 300 with power to raise it in case the franchise 
is further lowered and the electorates become farther 
larger and the Councils also resolve for the purpose. 
A Urge addition is likely to lead to greater expendi¬ 
ture and perhaps inefficient work. 

(h) The working of Dyarchy was described in the 
Memorandum referred to above. 

(c) The points referred to in (rf) to (A) were dealt 
with under sec. 48 (i). clause £. Business rules framed 
in this Presidency do not give Ministers sufficient 
freedom to transact business independently, to the 
Tttfot framed by the Governor he takes Urge powers 
to himself. Moreover under the Act the Minister 
is to advise and if his advice is not accepted he may 
resign or if be does not comply with the view of the 
Governor he may dismiss turn. It Is a precarious 
position. The relations b et w ee n the Minister and 
the Governor as defined in the rules are not satisfac¬ 
tory and do not tend to smooth .working. No doubt 
it depends open the perso ns and personalities to a 
large extent Even a nomination to the local bodies 
must receive the approval of the Governor. In 
the Transferred Departments sch em es of development 
are often delayed §nd the financial scrutiny does 
not confirm itself to giving advice on the schemes of 
iprw expenditure or other functions detailed in the 
Devolution “Rules 87-39. Experience shows that the 
control should be limited ay much as possible. There 
should be no transferred and reserved subjects. The 
po w e r of vet o ma y waia -ia-witais cases relating 
to law and order. When the Provincial Councils 
are enlarged and when full Responsible Government 
is conceded to the provinces at once, a second chamber 
is nccemsry. The constitution of the chamber will 
be different from the Councils and shall consist of 
fifty m e m be r s and a certain p roperty qualification 
is essential. Further, one who is not thirty-five 
yean of age shall not be qualified to be a member. 
The establishment of full Responsible Government 
in the p rovinces will necenutate readjustment of the 
division of subjects into provincial and central. The 
list now given m the Devolution Rules may be recast. 
How far should the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment be retained after the change ? Sec. 46 (1) of the 
Gover nm ent of India Act regulates the relation of 
Local Government to the Governor-General in Council. 
There are three ways in which direction or control 
la exercised: (1) legislative veto of the bills ; this 
power is rarely exercised; (8) Financial, after toe 
release of the province from p r o vi ncia l contributions 
and a readjustment of the so ur ces of revenue and 
re-allocation of revenue lor the province s as in tbs 
Devolution Rule 14 and with toe rules rega rding the 
raising of loans, provinom have practically financial 
autonomy ; (t) / i l ni h il rfmfh ru*' Thfo it m e re a re r y 
in cases ai emergency wbrair toe army wtQ be required 




.J ■ ■* 


Devolution Rule 1<I and a similar limitation will lie 

made when all the subjects are transferred and 
Devolution Rule 111 will consequently be modified 
as also schedules I and II of the Devolution Rules. 
It is most important to define the limits of control 
by the Central Government. In the division of 
functions there are subjects allotted to the Provincial 
Government over which superintendence of Central 
Government is inevitable. The Central Govern¬ 
ment must have residuary and reserve powers. 

Central Government :—Constitution. 

Position and Powers of the Governor- 
General. 

'* It is no lunger sufficient to administer India. 
11 is necessary also to satisfy her political aspirations.' ’ 
This must be the true spirit of Reforms in the Central 
Government. The experience gained in the past is 
of great value to the nation, we do not wish to 
theorize in dealing with the problem ; it is beset 
with many practical difficulties. We venture to 
state—our views so that they may be carefully 
considered. The Central Government may consist 
of experts who have Parliamentary training and 
..experience and other members of the executive council 
who should he responsible to the Assembly. An 
irremovable executive was tned in other countries, 
the conditions of the Assembly may justify a similar 
experiment, it was no doubt rejected in the Mont ford 
Report. A review of the principle seems necessary 
after tha experience of the past years. The position 
of the OTvemor-General is stated in Sec. .Ill of the 
Act subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State for India who is responsible to Parliament. 
We must take a plunge forward and have faith in 
the future and in the political capacity and self- 
reliance of Indians and introduce responsibility in 
the Central Government. The Assembly may be 
Treconstituted in a manner that one member may 
" re p rese nt one district area in British India. This 
may secure reality in the repr es entation of agricul¬ 
tural population. The qualifications of members 
may be raised and the electorate may be broader 
based. The object of our suggestion is to have a 
more real repr es entation of the people of the country. 
Similarly, the Council of State also should be enlarged. 
In the Government of India, the Governor-General 
shall be responsible for the following subjects:— 

X. Defence of India. 2. International relations, 
fl. Relations with Indian States and all other subjects 
shall be administered by members responsible to 
the Assembly assisted and advised by experts where 
necessary who shall have offices for a fixed term of 

desired for the Self-Government of India to blend 
together as far as possible the British and Indian 
Agents in the great task.*' % The Governor-General 
shall be the President of the Executive Council and 
fh ^l have reserve powers to exercise in times of 
e mer g e ncy. The relations between the two Houses 
may continue to be as it is now. H.M. The King 
is the ultimate authority and source of power for 
the Government of India. The Legislative power of 
India shall be vested in H.M. The King, and the 
Assembly. British Parliament will retain power to 
in te r ve ne in matters pertaining to foreign relations 
and defence. India should have an equal status and 
shall be a partner in the Empire along with the 
Colonies. To this end the power of the Secretary 
of State for India most be totally r ev is e d in order that 
India might have a Sec r e ta ry on the lines of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It may be 
reasonably asked While the present system of Dyarchy 
it a- failure how will it be practicable in the Central 
Government ? and again while the executive govern¬ 
ment k now in a difficult position with the 

p resent strength of the Assembly any increase will 
it not create greater difficulties ? .To the fire* w e 
would submit ***** there is no question of transferred 
or reserved as in toe present system. To the second. 
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representation of rural population than at present 
who will be more responsible. 

There will be no ne<xi for the Council of India. The 
affairs of India under the changed conditions cannot 
be ail ministered from Whitehall though the air-croft 
and radio have hridged over space and time. The 
large powers and responsibilities of the Secretary 
of State to superintend, direct and control Indian 
affairs is a relic of Sec. 21 of the old Act of 1U15. 
Mere delegation of powers to the Government of 
India is not sufficient. Government of India ought 
to be responsible to the people of India and to H.M. 
The King. The Secretary of State shall be the 
channel of communication to the British Government 
on Indian affairs. The existing sendees must be 
guaranteed all their privileges and rights and the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission were 
generally accepted by us. Appointment of- a Ihiblic 
Services Commission is not aa effective remedy to 
adjust inequalities in the services. In certain 
provinces particular classes are predominant and 
other classes or castes equally qualified with others 
have yet no chance of entering the services owing to 
a practical monopoly of the places. Unless thorn 
are rules to regulate recruitment in such a manner as 
to render justice to all classes of people, recruitment 
through the Public Services Commission will not 
create contentment. The function of a Services 
Commission is to select candidates of equal quaiihca- 
tions and prepare a list lor the guidance of 
department* out of which the heads of departments 
may make tile necessary appointments. That is 
what the Stall Selection Hoard is now doing in this 
province. From a re-survey of the situation it 
seem* necessary that the functions of the Public 
Services Commission as at present defined do not 
adequately safeguard the claims of people all round. 

As long as India depends for her internal peace 
and external protection on the military and navy of 
Great Untain it is vaiifTo talk of ” independence." 
or " self-determination.*' *nd whatever may be the 
other constitutional changes that will be made; the 
Military and Naval independence of India should 
proceed quicker and steadier, in order that efficient 
Indian Military units may be developed. Until 
then the British Parliament is bound to continue to 
control India's foreign policy. For our port we will 
fight for our freedom and will fight on the side of 
Bn tain. So far as the changes in the Central 
Government are concerned we have indicated above 
that responsibility may be introduced in the Central 
Government and that the administration of defence, 
foreign relations and dealings with Indian States 
should be vested in the Governor-General of India. 

_ Wc have also suggested the ulca of irremovable - 
executive as in the United States of America, as an 
alternative principle. The policies in these depart¬ 
ments under the Governor-General may be open to 
discussion in the Assembly, their finances will be 
- non-voted, after the Assembly has had the 
opportunity- of examining their financial condition 
by an expert committee. We suggest that after the 
recommendations of this committee are accepted by 
the Assembly the allotments shall not be subject to 
reduction but any excess expenditure will be dealt 


with on its own merits subject however to the cer¬ 
tification of the Governor-General on special gTuunds 
relating to peace and tranquility and good Govern¬ 
ment of the Country. In the case of other 
departments the members ad nil mitering them, be 
they officials or non-officiuls shall be responsible to 
the Assembly. In the case of experts in Finance. 
Commerce or Kailway they will also be equal!v 
responsible to the Assembly and would only vacate 
their seats if a direct vote ui " nt»-< unndenve '* is 
passed against the Government as a whole by two- 
thirds of the members of the Assembly. In the 
case of officials of the Government they revert to 
their former position ax Secretary or t orn mission er 
anil in the cose of experts they resign ami retire 
with all the terms of contracts duly fulfilled by the 
Government. These members will bring new uieals 
and fresh life into the Assembly so that it may carry¬ 
out the highest traditions ami the best ideals of 
Parliamentary Government. Rules may L>e made to 
regulate work in the Assembly but example is far 
mure effective ; Swaraj or Responsible Government 
in India must imbibe the spirit anil character ut the 
Parliamentary Government and those who have 
experience of the art and science of the system are 
best able to asaist us. A blending together of British 
and Indian elements is absolutely essential for (he 
good Government of the country. Therefore it is 
that we emphasized the desirability (if srvurim; places 
in the Government fur experts of the < lass We 
have also referred to the gradual huddlin' up of 
Responsible Government in India. We propose 
that a scheme of Government may be framed which 
will automatically carry forward to the goal, 
provided the progress is not retarded by causes for 
whn.li the scheme is no longer responsible. There 
should be no room for doubt as to the goal to which 
we are advancing. When the people have gained 
practical experience and political self-reliance and 
have proved thrir capacity and • character it should 
be possible for the representatives of the people to 
determine the nature and form of Government for 
the country hereafter. Here again os in the case 
of Local Self-Government they may make mistakes 
but will learn from the practical working of the 
administration. We anticipate difficulties in pre¬ 
paring a scheme which will automatically take all 
the people of India from one stage to the other and 
to make provision for necessary conditions of 
development. Periodical survey by the representa¬ 
tives of the people to determine the further lines of 
-political development assisted and advised by British 
representatives . if necessary may be one of the 
means nf juM-rrtainiT»"_ »,i hr!!.t»r :fu- poupie are ready 
ami - willing to take the step forward with all its 
consequences. 

The foundation for the whole scheme must be laid 
in the full development of Local Self-Government, 
which should provide opportunities to the ryots and 
the rural voter to realise real responsibility, to learn 
to vote independently and to acquire experience 
and knowledge of the methods of the administration. 
Swaraj will inevitably become possible when that 
development is reached. 


Memorandum submitted by the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras. 


In presenting this Memorandum regarding the 
future political constitution of this country, the 
Federation desires to confine itself to making 
recommendations whiuh can immediately be given 
effect to. and to suggesting improvements m the 
constitution which can readily be made, without 
danger either t*» the internal r*"v e ?.rd r'v • 


the country or to the legitimate interests of any 
section of the people tnesem. The Federation 
desires it to be distinctly understood that the 
proposals herein contained have been put forward 
after careful consideration and in the hi. pe that ;( 
accepted they will result m organ r .• - :r. . • 
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support as would enable the new constitution to be 
successfully worked. The main suggestions of the 
Federation are :— 

1. The establishment of Provincial Autonomy 

with an Executive responsible to the Legisla¬ 
ture in the Provinces. 

2. The creation of a responsible Executive in the 

Central Government with reference to certain 
subjects. 

3. The continuance of the control of the Military 

services in the hands of thj Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

« 

Provincial Autonomy. 

The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces 
cannot be worked much longer and it must give 
place to some better and less rickety constitution. 
It is unnecessary to dilate on the many disadvantages 
from which public workers, Lejpslative Council 
members and administrators are suffering on account 

in the Provinces at present. The sys te m requires 
exceptional conditions for its satisfactory functioning, 
and it is becoming increasingly dear that such 
conditions cannot be predicated of any Province 
much longer. The only alternative to the present 
system is taking a bold step forward and granting 
full responsible Government in the Provinces. 
Dyarchy must go. yielding place to a I'nitary Govern¬ 
ment responsible to the Provincial Legislature. 
There have been attempts to speak of Provincial 
Autonomy with a number of mental reservations as 
regards what is implied by the phrase. The Federa¬ 
tion deprecates any idea of centralising subjects 
which have now been declared Provincial. Whatever 
defects may be pointed out_regarding the classification 
of the subjects into “ Reserved " and " Transferred ” 
in the Provinces, the* classification of central and 
provincial subjects has. on the whole, been satis¬ 
factory. If com plaint there is at all, it ii in the 
direction of suggesting that some central subjects 
at present may easily be provincialised in the 
interests of efficiency and quick dispatch of business. 
When, therefore, the Federation speaks of respo ns ible 
Government m the Provinces, it means a Government 
responsible to the Legislature for the ad ministra tion 
of all thoge subjects which are now in the charge 
of the Provincial Government and which have been 
declared as provincial subjects. 

Law and Order. 

The Federation is aware that difficulties have been 
_ sugge sted i n the w a y gr a nt i n g s uch autonom y tu ■- 
the Provinces, particularly in relation to the 
administration of the subjects of Law and Order. 
It has been pointed out that these are subjects which 
require a higher degree of unbiased efficiency in 
the administration and that it is difficult, if not 
to expect Ministers responsible to 

mbllCS to in that 

manner. The Federation would like to reply by 
pointing out two distinct and different considerations 
which may negative the .force of this criticism. 
In the first place, this kind of reasoning involves a 
want -of confidence in the se nse of responsibility 
which Ministers may have, and will naturally lead 
one to the conclusion that P rov in cial Autonomy 
and much more Dominion Status is an impossibility 
in this country. The history of Ministerial adminis¬ 
tration throughout the country and particularly in 
this Province does not justify on 
these fears regarding impartial and i 
tration. It may also be pointed. out that the 
administration of Law and Order has, at least in 
this Presidency, been in the hands of India* Executive 
Councillors during the past hnr jnsrs, and there is 
no suggestion whatsoever; thet^fheo^bn* Jmn .a 
of effort to sdsriretH ljnr Memy'iv 
to maintain Order in the District* ^U^heargument 


secure anefts unaffected by decisious of the Legislature 
it may be pointed out that Indian Executive 
Councillors have shown themselves as much liable to 
be influenced by the legitimate wishes of the 
Legislative Council and have shown an anxiety, 
with rare exceptions, to obtain the goodwill of the 
Legislative Council and its moral support in' the 
administration of their subjects. In fact, it would 
be equally fair to suggest that, with some few 
exceptions. Executive Councillors, whether Indian 
or European, have been as popular with the Legisla¬ 
ture as Indian Ministers and that they have often 
tried to concede to the wishes of the Legislature 
without detriment to efficiency and without the 
officers of the Police Department being under the 
fear that they may not receive support from their 
superiors on critical occasions. 

The Madras Record. 

- The records of the Legislative Council, also, will 
- amply-e stablis h the fact that a sense of responsibility 
has been shown on numerous Axcasions by the 
Provincial Legislative Council in regard to this very 
question of the maintenance of Law and Order. 
Madras has had its problems in relation to this 
vexed question and they have been problems not 
certainly inferior either in complexity or in their 
far-reaching consequences to problems elsewhere. 
The Moplah rebellion, which broke out early in 11FJ1. 
thfilNon-co-operation Movement which convulsed 
the entire Presidency by an unprecedented agitation, 
the Ifciruoli programme of non-payment of taxes 
which had its echo in the Guntur District, where there 
was a refusal of payment of taxes and the whole 
system of Revenue administration was in danger of 
breaking down, the passive resistance movement 
with reference to tfir establishment of a municipality 
at Chirala, the determined stand of the landholders 
of Tanjore against the proposed enhancement of 
taxation due to resettlement—these were some of the 
problems which faced the Member in charge of Law 
and Order and presented themselves to the Legislative 
Council. What was the attitude of the Legislative 
Council with reference to every one of these problems ? 
Even at that time when the subjects were re s e r ved, 
when the Legislature could have afforded to remain 
as if unconcerned with these problems and to have 
taken up an attitude of antagonism to Government 
in the safe belief that ultimately extraordinary 
powers will be brought into use if necessary—even 
at such a stage when the path of ease and popularity 
lay in the Legislature not supporting the Government 
m the drastic action that it sought to adopt to combat - 
these problems—the Madras Legislative Council by 
a very large majority supported every measure 
which the Government advocated with reference to 
these various problems. It seems to the Federation 
that it is unfair to such a Legislature to suspect 
that, when its powers are greater and its responsi b ility 
more direct, it would not rise equal to the occasion. 

Influence of Ministers. 

There is another consideration which the Federation 
would like to place as an affirmative reason for 
transferring the subject of Law and Order to the 
control of popular Minister* It has been the 
experience not merely of the Madras Legislature, but 
of practically ev ery Legislature in the Provinces that 
Ministerial administration helps to create a body 
of public op ini on in favour of measures which 
desire to adopt. So far from.the Ministers 
yielding to clamour of the Legislative Councils 
without regard to their responsibilities or the interests 
of the country, it will be found from an examination 
of the pr x y—ifilMg * of the Councils that Ministers 
have stayed flu Legislatures from rushing b rio the 
adoption of joHdn which do not bear 
ana c ar et nL scrutiny. The Fedmatio a:,^wM n un 
to instance ffc* administration of the FrcfafOrput- 
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When Excise became a transferred subject, it was question of introducing responsibility in the Central T 

generally felt that the keenness with which the Government. On the one hand, there is a school 4 

Indian public, and particularly the educated section of thought which believes that the entire Government 1 

which is generally prohibitionist, desired to pursue can be made totally responsible to the Legislature \ 

a policy of total prohibition, would result in the and that immediately. On the other hand, there is j 

extinction of the Excise Department and the total a view that no sort of xeaponsibility can be introduced d 

abolition of the excise revenue ; and nothing stood in the Central Government and that the Central J 

in the way of the Provincial Legislatures declaring Government stands for order and for the prevention \ 

themselves immediately for total prohibition, and of that chaos which will overtake the country if j 

in fact moves of that kind were made by individual the prestige and authority of the Central Government - 

non-official members of the Legislatures, sometimes is m any way weakened, that the line of reforms is j 

from enthusiastic leformatory motives and sometimes not to dilute responsibility in the Central Government, i 

with devious political objectives. But it must be but rather to stiffen and strengthen that rrsponsi- J 

acknowledged to the credit of the Legislatures and bility and make it more absolute than it i> at presept ; 

to the support which the Ministers enjoyed, that these and less liable to have its policy affected by con- * 

motives proved futile. If the history of the adminis- siderations of respect and regard for public opinion 

nation of the Excise Department during the last os expressed in the Indian Legislative Assembly, i 

ten years is any indication at all of how policies will It has l>een freely stated that, though under the i 

be changed by a popular Legislature, the inference present constitution there is no responsibility given ' 

is dear that responsibility to the Legislature will ro the Legislative Assembly and that the members j 

strengthen the hands of the administrator in have only the free right to criticise, still the intangible j 

stabilising the policy of the Government. and imperceptible, but none-the-lexs real, pressure j 

~Th^Federation feels, therefore, that as far as it which the Legislative Assembly exerts on the J 
is humanly possible to foresee the tiend of events, fiovemment has acted to the detriment of the A 

there is no reason to fear that, either with reference administration and made it weak and to a certain 1 

to the administration of Law and Order or with extent unstable. These are views with neither of •*] 


reference to any other subject, chaos or want of 
sound policy will characterise the working of Govern¬ 
ment if these subjects are transferred to the control 
of the Legislature. At the same time, the Federation 
realises that the constitution must make provision 
for all eventualities, however unlikely, and for 
emergencies, llbwever rare The question of provid¬ 
ing for safeguards when Provincial Autonomy is 
guaranteed is, therefore, a question which the 
Federation must squarely face. 

' After giving' the subject its most anxious con¬ 
sideration. the Federation has come to the conclusion 
that the only safeguard it can think of is the veiling 
of extraordinary powers in the Governor of-the 
lTovmce to intervene on occasions of emergency. 
These occasions would, naturally, be extremely rare, 
and it is the hope of the Federation that they may 
never arise at all. But still, as the Federation has 
already observed, it is a provision or an insurance 
against extreme contingencies. 

The Federation would only like to observe, finally, 
with reference to this aspect of the question, that 
anything short of full Provincial Autonomy in the 
sense suggested above would fail to satisfy any 
section of the people and would lead to greater 
complications than exist at'present; and it is the 
fervent hope of the Federation that the Commission 
will recomme nd , and th e IWliamcntary authorities 
will accept, this recommendation 

Central Government. 

The position of the Central Government eij-d-rii 
the Central Legislature is at present one of great 
anomaly. The teamed authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms gave the moat convincing 
arguments against the creation of a Legislature with 
mere critical powers and with no responsibility for 
actively shaping, policies. It is inexplicable why, 
with the lesson so well learnt from the Minto-Morely 
system of Reforms, the same system should have 
been continued in the Central Government. The 
time has come when responsibility should form a 
feature of the Central administration also. The 
argument that the present Central Legislature has, 
by its ineroonsibte methods of dealing with subjects, 
shown itself incapable of developing • sound s y stem 
of democratic constitution .is. even if c orr e c t , an 
argument round a vicious drde The Central 
Legislature has the record it at present possesses 
merely because no p o wer and so responsibility has 
been conferred on it, and wo long as that system 
continues so long will irresponsible Criticism be the 
main characteristic of any Legislature. The Federa- 
ti« n if iwrir«» th.it th•-re are two vhrv-G of rTfrrrr- 


which the Federation is in a position to agree. The * 
Federation has stated at the very commencement that 
its object in presenting this Memorandum is to put « 
forward a system which is as close to the practical ! 
realities of the situation as any system ran be and 
that it has taken into its consideration every difficulty 
and tried to find methods by which these difficulties 
can be obviated. The Federation recognises that 
there arr branches of administration which cannot 
at the pre s ent moment be handed over to the control h 
of a popular Legislature. The difficulty and com- j 
plexities that surround the administration of the 
Army and the Navy, the relation of the Indian 
Government with Foreign Powers, the relation of the 4 
Government with the Indian States, are subjects of i 
such vast and obvious importance that the Federation 
feels it would be neither statesmanship nor political 
wisdom to suggest that complete responsibility in the 
management of these subjects should under the 
pr es ent circumstances be vested in a Government 
under the control of a popular Legislature. On the 
other hand, the Federation feels that those who 
advocate a policy of reversal, or at least a policy 
of standstill with reference to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, have not taken into account the spirit of the— 
times, the mentality' of the people, the political 
advance the country has made, and the dangers of 
a policy of stagnation. A p olicy of reversal carries __ 
with it its own condemnation. Public opinion, 
which has been accustomed to express itself in the 
manner in which the Legislative Assembly has done, 
cannot be shut out by statutory enactments. The 
Federation is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
a policy of progress is as much needed with reference to 
the Central Government as with reference to Provincial 
Governments. It Is strongly of opinion, therefore, 
that a certain amount of responsibility ought to be 
introduced in the Central Government. It may, 
however, be asked whether it is not illogical to 
suggest Dyarchy in the Central Government while 
condemning the very system in the provinces. The 
scheme that the Federation suggests tries to eliminate 
as far u possible the e lemen t of Dyarchy as it is now 
understood. The future Legislative Assembly, the .* 
Lower House of the Central Legislature, would have 
control over all subjects now classed as Central . 
subjects, except the Army and Navy, Foreign 
and Political Relations, Relations with the Indian 
States and allied subjects—these subjects will 
be entirely withdrawn from the purview of the 
Legislative Assembly. No resolution will be per¬ 
mitted with reference to these subjects. No budget 
grants will be moved for finding money for the 
admmistratioQ.of these subjects. The Lower House 
witf hav» "O r,Tv*-tfr*n d'PNtfv «r !7i f *T'' #, v 
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Army and Navy. 

The ! jest ion then arises how these subjects will 
N- 'listened and whether at some stage or other 
prjh.:< < fiinion should not express itself even by wav 
i f rn!" -sm wUh reference to the administration of 
»o":r these suhjects. It will he readily pointed 
out V'l.it the proposal of the Federation involves a 
rv'ih’V from the existing state of affairs, that the 
Aw . / now has a right tocntirise the Aitov Hudgrt 
anti »: • ve resolutions regarding the administration 
of thr Army and move special motions regarding the 
condn ! of any particular sub-department and m 
other ways try to influence the administration with 
refrrrn-. u to these subjects. These are, valuable 
right- however ineffective they may prove themselves 
* to u the ultimate, which the present proposals 
w-Mi.ii epnve the Legislature of. The Federation 
reih'**- the force of this observation, but feels that 
the:* ?- no help for it. particularly if, as is very 
rir-ir.i • e, the pitfalls of Dyarchy should he avoided 
in thr i cntnri Government. Hut. at the same time, 
to k:w scope for the ventilation of public views 
in stuiform or another and at some place or other, 
the Federation suggests that these subjects may be 
discussed in the Council of State and in the Chamber 
€>/ lYmCMb The subjects, which the Federation 
wivhr- to remove from the purview of the Lower 
Hiiiis- concern not merely British India but also the 
In!:.in States. The Indian I Vinces are as much 
iiitere-'isd in the question of an adequate Army anil 
.1 pr> >j <t Navy ami Foreign relations as the jieople 
of Br.t.ih India, and both are interested in a protyr 
umur s landing of the relations between Bnmh 
India Lid Indian States. The Federation, therefore, 
pnqws that besides the Legislative Assembly 
and '!:>• Council of State, a third Chamber—a Chamber 
nf l*rirces—should be constituted by a statutory 
en.i-. *ment and that the subjects referred to herein 
should be discussed at a Joint Session of the Council 
of and of the Chamber, of Princes. Over this 

J«»n» Session of the two Houses His Excellency 
thr V eroy will preside. At this Joint Session the 
jo*!-- if moving resolutions regarding these subjects 
and trie budget relating to them will be exercised. 

T'*c financing of these services, which have Iicen 
. rrm. ••'-d from the control of the Indian Legislative 
A"C :; iilji is naturally a question which has to t*e 
•c!%r.| The Federation Suggests that a Commission 

. .--I be immediately appointed to fix the amount 

ts required for these services and that this 
*»r<"int may be treated as the maximum amount 
wh:- :i can be utilised without the sanction of any 
A'diwrity for the administrative departments, subject. 

* •‘• ;rse. to the control.of public audit and other 
dep.vr mental controls iAr a definite - p?nnjj—nt-tmiTr- 
•*•»>* *‘1 or 15 years. Over and above Jhis. His 
F.yrcency the Viceroy will be given the power to 
allot ;n cases of emergency, such amount as may be 
required in excess of the maximum fixed by the 
\ oinmiamon. _ The , revenue of the country will be 
al>..:,ited in th* manner suggested above, and,‘after 
the L iount required for these subjects is appropriated 
the balance will be distributed among the different 
d'*pa r 'Jiient* and the budget so framed with reference 
to th se departments alone will be placed before the 
Indum Legislative Assembly for its consideration. 

Franchise and Electorates. 

Provincial. * 

T hr question of franchise and creation of electorates 
is nr-t the !t-,v*t luncult of questions that face those 
wfio desire to {. -mulatea constitution for any country. 
The Federar:<>rt is n favour of continuing the special 
and separate elect. rates existing at present, so long 
as there is no move either from the interests which 
~ Ave received «p*-iial 'representation or from the 
wmmuuiues who enjoy separate electorate* that this 
be changed. The eap ei i eu t e of the Fed era- 
”* 01 Renerai electorates has not been so happy nor 
<* the MTwrate electorates so bitter-that « conkl 
r-if ■ i-r • i -nr for the abolition of the latter 


does not agree that ail communal evils existing in 
the country at present are due either wholly or in a 
very la^*e measure to the creation of separate 
electorates. In particular with reference to the 
Hindu-.^oskm representation, the Federation fet-fs 
strongly that so long as there is no desire among 
the general mass ni the Moslem public to ihauge the 
system of sep.ii.ile electorates into one of Joint 
electorates, either »u!i reservation nr otherwise, so 
long as the Moslems trrl still > loti I it I ul whether their 
interests will lv -«uh'guarded under anv other system 
of electorates , •«> long as there does not exist coinjileie 
trust and confidence in the larger communities . 
so long will i* Iw neither wise nor politic to insist on 
the irrariun of joint electorates The remedy for 
the removal of communal evils is not the mechanical 
sul^titutnxi of one system of electorates for another, 
but the more difficult psychological process of 
creating mutual trust and confidence. The Federa¬ 
tion must unreservedly state it is its opinion that in 
the country as a whole, and in tins I‘residency in 
particular. Moslem opinion continues in he strongly 
in favour of separate electorates. Even those 
Moslems who agree to the system of general electorate 
with reservation couple it with conditions which 
dearly and conclusively prove that it is not so much 
the advantage of general electorates that they have 
in view as tin* advantage of adventitious and 
subsidiary conditions which they propose m . nn- 
suleration of tht-ir accepting joint electorates 1 lie 
Federation is, therefore, clearly of opinion that till 
the liedems make a definite move mi their own 
initiative for the .diolitioii <d separate electorates 
and their substitution by joint electorates, the 
present system should not I*- ilisturhed. 

Hindi’-Moslem «h intion. 

It should also Ik* renieniUTid that the system is 
the result of a definite compact or compromise 
l>etween the two high contracting parties, the 
Moslems on the one haml and the Hindus on th'Jutlier, 
arrived at at Lucknow and ratified hv the Inif>enai 
Parliament itself. It has liccn put forward and very 
rightly by Moslem delegations that tills pact should 
not be reopened without the complete concurrence 
of both the contracting parties and that separate 
electorates should not go unless the Moslems are 
billing parties to general electorates. The logical 
corollary' aJ.xq follows that any change in the present 
system like the variation of the strength of the two 
communities in any of the legislatures ought nut to 
Iw made either to the detriment of the Moslems or 
that id the Hindus without the consent of the 
contracting parties The Federation bids that this 
is wholly th e trux of the problem and trusts that the 
t'ommissiun will’leave matters in xtnius >fuo till 
there is a determination on the part of lioth the 
communities to adjust their mutual rights and 
obligations to the satisfaction of each other. Fill 
then, the Lucknow pact ought to be continued and 
no political party will be justified in advocating its 
disturbance. In this Presidency the Moslems have 
had representation in excess of their number whether 
population is the basis for electoral rights or whether 
the voting strength according to property qualifica¬ 
tion is considered the basis. The province has 
adopted it during the last decade and the Federation 
does not feel justified in advocating a change under 
the circumstances stated above. The same observa¬ 
tion applies, though, perhaps, to a less degree with 
reference to the European, the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian Christian special electorates which exist in the 
Province. The Federation floes not also propose 
to disturb the special eU : the ; xn*!.i-V j ^ 

and of commercial intere ^ It ■ ^ 

for such representation ar,<. ’- at :■ ‘*rr is nothin* 

apposed to a democratic ■;* ( *"• rrnrr.ent in 

a fairly balanced reprrs tr.i.-.'ii.r: . t a\\ interest.;, in-: 
of all classes. . _ , 

- ,* . Fla -hi-e 

Having advocated an exvr.-i^n of responsibility 
-u, mav be ? ■' 1 r 1 "* 
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widen the basis of that responsibility and. if so. 
to what extent ? The Federation undoubtedly 
brlieves that adult franchise is the ideal, but no 
enuntrv has jumped into adult franchise—at least 
in the British Isles—and unl*->s one is prepared to 
fai r a possible breakdown of the •doctoral machinery 
and the creation of forces the exact scope and nature 
n( wlurh it is impossible to forecast, one is hound 
to lie cautious in the advance towards broadening 
the basis of democracy. The Federation feels that 
reducing the present qualification hv h.df will be 
>uliu lent broadening nf the electorate NT all practual 
purposes, and. puts forward the suggestion m the 
hoiM* that it will be acceptable to reasonable opinion 
throughout the country 

The Depressed c lasses. 

The question of representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the Legislature* has engaged (lie very 
senous and anxious consideration of the Federation, 
and the dirhcnlty of the problem has not lx*en lessened 
by the obvious fact that the Depressed ('lasses 
themselves have naturally felt that the complexity 
of the problem is such that they cannot put forward 
a ready-made system There are some considerations 
however, which ought to prevail and regarding which 
there seems to be unanimity of opinion That the 
present system of nomination of Depressed Classes 
should gn admits of no doubt whatsoever. That it 
should give place to some system wherein an element 
of election would exist, and that the will of these 
classes should somehow lie ascertained equally admits 
of no doubt. What exactly is that system which 
can give the right of election to the classes and yet 
not involve the expenditure anil other consequences 
of a wide and vast electorate—consequences which 
would fall particularly hard on niemtiers of a com¬ 
munity situated as the Depressed Classes arc—that 
is the problem whnh has to lie solved. One possible 
solution is the division of the Depressed Classes under 
different groups and -according to their residence in 
different geographical areas, and the formation 
of Un if ms among them recognised like Trade Unions 
under a proper statute and The giving of power to 
these Unions to send representatives to an electoral 
college which in its tom will chixise the required 
number of members of legislative Council. Another 
suggestion is to get the various registered Unions to 
suggest names ami out of the panel to get the requisite 
number of representatives by selection by the 
Government—a process which involves a limited 
right of nomination. These are suggestions which 
the Federation has put forward with great diffidence. 
The Federation is agreeable to accept any reasonable 
proposals which the affected classes themselves put 
forward for thrir proper representation. It mav, 
however.- - be obw iv ed chat' m the general Hindu 
electorates these classes will continue to have their 
votes under the lowered franchise and will continue 
to exercise their general influence in the elections 
which as the franchise gets lowered more and more 
will be greater and greater. As regards the number 
of representatives from these daffies, it should be 
remembered that at pre s e n t there are ten members 
nominated from these classes in a Legislative Council 
of 184. That it is not altogether an inadequate 
number will be realised from the comparative strength 
of other communities. The Federation is, however, 
agreeable to a maximum of ten per cent of the 
elective strength of the Council being reserved for 
members of the Depressed Classes, in which category 
rome the Adi-Dra vidas, the Adi-Andhras, the Arund- 
hateeyas, the Yeluvans, the Mukkavans. the Oobravas 
and other communities which are really depressed. 

Labour. 

The question of the proper representation of Labour 
in the Councils has been prominent before the 
Federation, and the Federation has come to the 
conclusion that, apart from the lowering of franchise, 
a special effort should be made to get certain classes 
of Labour more directly repres e nted in the Councils. 


Lilxmr in this IVovince mav roughly be divided into 
two clas-ws. the agricultural labour and the industrial 
latxMir >■» ;.i r as agricultural labour is concerned, 
not merely hv the reduction of the franchise suggested 
ulmvp, but hv dire, t representation of the large Nviv 
ot the 1 Vprr.wil Classes. the Federation feels that 
adequate representation has l>een secure*! for it. 
Agricultural labour is very largely constituted nf 
the Drpres-ed Cl.Ls-es, the term being used in the 
extendeti -en-e referred to alvive In rural area-, 
moreover, the petty proprietor wno i- proposed to 
l«* enfrara.hi.wd under the scheme of the Federation, 
is the actual manual laUjurer. ami the red union ot 
the franchise leads to his vote !«mg recorded at the 
elections. The class of labour that may not get 
representation is the LiUjut employed in industries 
in urban areas. To the extent tint even here the 
franchise lui> leen lowered, to that extent the indus¬ 
trial Jut*>urer will -hare in choosing representatives. 
But that by itself would not ensure a representative 
of his solely devoted to the interests of lulxmr rinding 
a seat in the Council. The Federation, therefore, 
proposes that industrial lalxjur m urban areas 
should have separate representation bv forming 
special electorates in selected areas consisting ot 
actual lalxjurers. or by recognising registered Trade- 
Unions as electoral colleges for the choice of labour 
rejiresentaints to the ('ouncils. 

SrRr.M.Tii ok t»ik Cm-xrii.. 

The svstem o! resjvinsibk? Government in the 
I'resiliency advexated bv the Federation naturally 
involves the removal of .dl those elements which 
lend strength to whatever parry is in office. The 
system of nomination of officials and of non-officials 
ought, therefore, to go. The present strength of the 
Council is |:u tn this Presidency and the Federation 
proposes that tlic strength should be raised to 200. 
The lowering of the franchise naturally leads to a 
largrr nuinlxir of electors tiemg on the roils and the 
nerd for a greater numlier of candidates representing 
them and tlic re-distribution of electoral are;vt so that 
they may l»e more compact, less unwieldy and more 
manageable. It is impossible to expect a candidate 
or representative to lx* m tout h with the entire 
electorate when by thr extensiveness of the area 
and by the vastness of the numlier of voter- he is 
physically unable to do so. Thr J-'cderatnin advocates 
the division of electoral areics mtn compact tracts ami 
the increase of tlie nimdx-r of elected mrnd*erx in 
two hundred as suggested above. The prujmrtions 
between community and community and between 
interest and interest whn h have lx?cn stand an Used 
at present will continue in.the new Council. 

So far as the strength of the Goverp.menl.-iu -tlic 
provinces is concerned, fhc Federation sirggrsts that 
there ought to be -even Ministers including the Chief 
Minister, and that the principle of Joint Responsibility 
should lie recognised in the Cabinet. 

Term of Council. 

A question of some importance which was nut 
appreciated in 1919 when the system was introduced 
is the question of duration of the Councils. It is 
generally felt that the present term of three years 
is altogether inadequate for any constructive policy 
to be carried out by a Ministry and that the Council 
should have its life for a period of five years as the 
House of Commons. The Federation, therefore, 
suggests that the term of life of the future Councils 
may be fixed at five years. 

Central Legislature. 

The arguments addressed above with reference to 
Provincial Legislatures apply in a very large measure 
to the Central Legislature. yarticuUriv arguments 
relating to separate electorates and q-ecial electorates 
and the representation of the Depressed Classes. 
The term of the Central Legislature has also to he of 
five years. There is one question relating to inter- 
provincial representation in the Central Legislature 
which the Ft**i**r:it.on •••••' 
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perfectly true that when once the Central Lein Mature 
is constituted, representatives should begin to think 
not in terms of provinces^ but m terms of the country 
as a whole. This feeling has to be promoted, whether 
ultimately the Tnitarv system of Government nr the 
Federal type is adopted. Hut that does not imply 
ih.it unequal representation .is between the prnvim.es 
ought to be permitted in the Central Legislature 
A> cording to the present system, we icel that the 
diriment Provinces are not given the same amount 
of representation The only basis for that represent a- 
tion being population. the Federation suggests that 
m the future constitution of the Central Legislature 
tins basis should be adopted, and* seats allocated 
to each Province according to the strength of the 
population in that Province. 

Public Services. 

One of the most important political issues in this 
Province is the question of proper recruitment to the 
Public Services of the provide. It is freely stated by 
tho^ who have not understood the part that to this 
day the Public Se rv ices have played in shaping 
the many activities of the people directly anil in¬ 
directly that the question of Public Services is a very 
xmqde question, that all that is required is the securing 
of a-riicienev. and that by the magic test of a eom- 
iwtiti^cxuniiMuttnn efficiency can always lie secured. 
Kerry one of these statements expresses only a 
half truth Tlie Federation feels strongly tluit in 
framing rules for the recruitment to Public Services 
under the poq^p* given by the new constitution 
regard should be hail to the fact that the predomin¬ 
ance of any particular community should be avoided 
in any service. Provincial or Central. The Federation 
is th.inkful to see that after alt tins principle lias been 
recognised bv His Excellency the Viceroy and by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Hut it desires 
to be assured that the principle will continue to 
receive the sum? recognition in future, and. what is 
far more important, that besides a theoretical 
rcvocnition it will be carried out in practice. 


Conclusion. 

As has been already stated, the Federation has 
very* carrlully considered the question of constitu¬ 
tional advance at various Confederations and 
particularly at a Special Meeting of the Executive 
Body of the Federation, and has put forward the 
suggestions with due regard 10 all aspects of the 
question and not ignoring the difficultv. or the pre¬ 
cautions to lx* taken, in making an advance The 
Federation feels that the country is at the parting of 
ways, and while there is a strong section determined 
to do constructive work, believing in the lullilment 
of a higher purpose that India and England should 
work in political union and believing that every 
legitimate political aspiration of Indians could be 
satisfied by the continuance of that union, theie is 
another section growing m numbers which is out tor 
ruthless destruction of all that is held dear bv those 
who put their faith in constitutional principles. 
It is not the line of wisdum merely to preach to the 
country to pursue a policy of peace, oi goodwill and 
of good understanding, and not to strengthen the 
luinds of th«we who are pursuing this very policy 
by ailopting their reasonable .suggestions. The 
Federation feels certain that with tin* larger ex¬ 
perience which the Commission has gamed .<1 the 
country during its extensive tour and with the 
materials gathered hv it. it would have aimed a! 
two conclusions—first, that there is a large l*»dv *»t 
opinion in favour of political advance by constitutional 
methods: and. secondly. that, unless the iaitli which 
that party has placetl in constitutional methuds *<f 
agitation is vindicated in the very near luiure, 
the result will lie a landslide in the direction ot the 
gathering forces of disaffection and disorder and the 
weakening of the hands of those who desire to arrest 
such a process The Federation is hoprlul that such 
a catastrophe would lie avoided and it* g«»d wishes 
go with the Commission for a successful solution ol 
the many problems that facr the Commission 

The Feilet.itum has nominated Mr. V. Kaiuaswaiui 
Mudaliar. President of the Corporation of Madras, 
and Mr A. T. PannirxeJvain. President. District 
Hoarrl. T.injore, In ap|M-ar as witnesses on lx-half of 
the Fivleration l * fore the Commission. 
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1. The Chairman : We have a Memorandum 
from the Gan jam District Peoples' Association, and 
also a Memorandum on constitutional reforms 
presented by the South Indian Liberal Federation 
of Madras. The two run very much on the same 
lines, and it is a good plan to take them together. 
We notice that both of them take the broad line that 
provincial autonomy is desired. When you use 
that phrase, are you thinking of self-government 
in the province, as opposed to subjects.being reserv ed 
to members, or are you thinking of the relation of 
the province to the Central Government ?— (Mr. 
Mudaliar) I am thinking of both. 

2. So you propose that the province should be 
quite separate from the Central Government ?—To 
the extent that subjects are provincialised. 

3. Do you think that the provincial authorities 
.should have an exclusive responsibility ; exclusive, 
I mean, of the centre, cm all matters connected with 
keeping order ?—Yes. 

4. You do not want any assistance from the 
Army ?—No. that ix^ not the meaning. The assist- 
tilde from the Army would be obtained on application 
by the province to the Central Government, if 
necessary ; but the determination of whether that 
assistance was necessary would be the determination 
of the Provincial Government. 

5. The phrase is constantly used in these con¬ 
troversies in two quite distinct senses. Many people 
use the words. " provincial autonomy " when what 
they mean is that they want to eml Dyarchy, and 
they want to have a I*rovincial Government which 
is wholly responsible to the Provincial Legislature. 
That 1 follow, quite, of course ; but the other question 
is the relation of the province, however it is governed, 
to the centre, however it is governed. Then when 
one eocnes to aorae specific thingsv-I am taking the 
Gan jam document—on page 803! you deal first of 
all with local bodies. I am not qujte dear what 
your suggestions or proposals are. -Apparently it 
is this, on page 808: " We consider that there is 
.'•* no need to radically alter the franchise for the 
M pr ese nt and introduce needless complications now. 
'* Bat the franchise may be extended to half of the 
** p r es ent qualification or tax-paying capacity in 
“ urban areas. The power of further extension may 
" be given to the local bodies themselves.” Is that 
referring to the franchise in the local bodies ?—No, 
I think that needs correction. That was with 
refer ence to tha local Council itself. So far as the 
franchise for local bodies is concerned, that would 
naturally be adjusted by the local Council. 

8. That is rather what occurs to one. It may 
be that whatever the constitutional changes are 
likely to be, as far as the Conference is concerned 
or the Imperial Parliament is concerned, it will not 
itself attempt to prescr ibe what should be the 
franchise in ttft local bodies ?—No. 

7. Then I am to read this passage, on page 303, 
as ref er rin g to the franchise for the provincial 
Council f—Ye*. 

8. Sir Hart Singh Gonr: “ But the franchise 
“ to the local Council may be extended,” and so on ? 
—Yes, and certain areas may be cut off. This 
other Memorandum makes the point clear. 

•. The Chairman : You mean the Memorandum 
at the South -Indian Liberal Federation?—Yea, 
at page 810. 

lO. Quite right'. “ The Federation feels that 
” reducing the present qualification bv half will be 
** sufficient broadening of the electorate.” Then 
the next point ia an page 808 of the Ganjam document, 
where you say, near the bottom of the page : “ The 
” existing system of separate electorates is necessary 
" for a time, though this is not the ideal system. 

” This has w o r ke d well so far.” I gather that that 
is the view, also, of the Sooth Indian Liberal 
Federation J—Yes. 

. 11. It is on, page 800 at the liberal Federation's 
document ?—Yes : " The Federation is m favour of 

m e/m tin urn* the special and separat** electorate* 


” either from the interests which have received 
’* special representation or from the communities 
** which enjoy separate electorates that the system 
** be changed.” 

12. I see you go on to say : " The Federation 
" does not agree that all communal evils existing 
" in the country at present are due either wholly or 
** in a very large measure to the creation of separate 
“ electorates.” What is it to which you do attribute 
for the most part the communal evils of which you 
speak ?—Mainly it is due to the desire of either 
community to gam a place in the administration— 
to gain political power. 

13. 1 dare say you are right. You think it really 
is a competition for power ?—Yes. 

14. And perhaps preparation for the future ?— 
Yes ; and that competition will be there whether 
there are separate electorates or not. 

15. I do not want to argue it; but if you say it 
is not due to one thing it naturally occurs to one 
to ask whether it is due to the other. Do you 
consider that this communal tension is m a teri ally 
affected by the desire to secure appointments for 
members of a particular community-?—1 would 
rather put it slightly differently. It is due to the 
apprehension that members of other communities 
may gain an undue advantage. 

18. Anyhow, apparently the view is that though 
it is not an ideal system, you think separate elec¬ 
torates are necessary for a time ?—Yes. 

17. Have you anything to tell the Conference 
as to how you think that time will come to an end ? 
I do not ask you to fix a date ; that is a thing nobody 
can do ; but you speak of it being necessary for a 
time, which means that you do not regard it as 
necessary for always. Well, what is the change 
that is going to make it unnecessary ?—Supposing 
full responsible government is given m the provinces, 
both the communities have to work together in a 
joint cabinet where members of each community 
must find a place, and that would certainly pave the 
way far a better understanding between the two 
communities through the leaders of the two com¬ 
munities working together. 

18. 1 quite appreciate that you have not got it 
extending over every department, but you have 
at pres ent a minister of one community*and a 
minister of another community working together ?— 
That ia true; but at the present time the responsi¬ 
bility is not entire, and the ministers are syrpomtetf 
more because members of each community have to 
find a place than because they have a joint res¬ 
ponsibility as between themselves. 

in the future, is that the provincial cabinet should 
contain ministers drawn from the different com¬ 
munities ?—It must necessarily contain members 
drawn from different communities, but'acting as a 
joint whole with undivided responsibility as between 
themselves. 

00. But when you say they must necessarily be 
drawn from different communities, you are not 
proposing to provide that in the constitution ?^— 
No, I take it that the natural course of things will 
be that. 

01. Would it. do you think ?—I think so. 

00. Then I think you are also disposed to recom¬ 
mend that the present special representation, for 
instance, of landholder*.' and so on. should con¬ 
tinue 5 —Yes. 

23. We have had this point up before. Why' 
:io you think that the special representation of 
landholders should continue ?—In the first place, 
they have certain rights which have accrued to them 
through the process of time, and it is only fair that 
they should be given every op p ort unity to express 
their viewpoint, and it is not unlikely that if that 
special representation is not_given to them they may 
not have a proper share "in a wide, democratic 
electorate : and in framing the scheme of reforms 
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removing apprehensions as far as possible, without 
in any way diminishing the vital principles of the 
scheme itself. 

24. I would like to ask your view on the subject 
of retention of university representation ?—1 am not 
in favour of it as it obtains at present I am for 
university representation, certainly, and that is 
representation by the senate of the Universities, 
for two reasons Even in England, before the 
Parliament Act of 1018. it was the senate that 
was given representation in Parliament, and it was 
only in 1918 that the graduates of the University 
were given representation . an4 more particularly 
in this country, the graduates have no direct con¬ 
nection with the University, and there is not that 
feeling of corporate interest among the graduates 
who leave the University. If the representation 
of Universities in the Council is to mean anything, 
the proper thing ia to give to each of these Uni¬ 
versities a direct share in that representation through 
that corporate body which manages the ad¬ 
ministration of the University, that is, the senate of 
each University. I ara entirely in favour of giving 
one seat to of the senates of the Universities 

that have been formed in this Presidency, or in 
any Presidency 

23. One ^t to each ?—To each of the Universities 
in the province. 

28 You mean that you want three University 
members ?—Yes. 

ST. How long hagp the third of these Universities 
existed ?—It has just come mto existence, but I* 
do not know when the next scheme of reforms will 
coma into existence. 

28. We none of us know that ?—Probably it will 
be two or three years old by that time. 

29. Perhaps there will be two or three more 
Universities ?—Well, it can be stated that any 
University of five years* standing slmuld get re¬ 
presentation automatically. 

.10 However, you are not. apparently, disposed 
to support the jjresent method ol University re¬ 
presentation ?—No. I am not. 

81. Do you consider that the present method of 
University representation secures as University 
member?—l am not speaking of any individual, of 
course—persons of particular gravity and sobriety 
t>f thought and Expression ?—Well, it is very difficult 
to say that, especially of one’s own colleagues in the 
Council, but 1 think from the University point ol 
view it would be far more satisfactory that the 
senate should have representation. As it happens, 
the Corporation of Madras has a seat given to it 
from the Universi ty, aud the m«mhrr n L tbe Cor- 
poration of Madras is elected by the senate. 

32. You regard that as the proper method of 
election ?—I think so. 

88. Now, jet us turn to the Depressed Classes. 
Here you make a very interesting suggestion. Yon 
suggest that special Depressed Class organisations 
should be formed, and they would prepare a list— 

I think you it a schedule—of suitable persons 
to be nominated, or from whom the nominations 
should be made ?—Yes. 

S4 That is an interesting suggestion. Then you 
say that in some areas it might be possible to form 
an Hectorate of the Depressed Classes ?—Yes. 

35. You think they are sufficiently numerous 
and living sufficiently together ?—In a compact 
area, yes. 

38. Will that be so in Madras city ?—Yes. 

87 There is an interesting feature an page 804 
of the Ganjam ^ ■■«««* Your p r o posal there is 
that officials should continue to be nominated as 
members of the Provincial Legislature ?—That has 
been c or rec te d stone. 

*8. I know ■wwhinff of any co rre c tions. Do you 
Man that w e corrections have been sent to the 
Secretariat?—I am not sure.* 


43. On page 3115. I see yon sav: " There 

’* should be no transferred and reserved subjects '* 
You mean. I suppose, that there should be no 
division between the two. Then in the next 
sentence you say : " The power of veto may remain 
'* »n certain cases relating to Law and Order." I 
may be wrong, but I do not think there is anything 
in your document which explains that. What do 
mean by that ?—We are referring to the 
emergency powers, which His Excellency the 
Governor may exercise in certain special cases by 
wav ot certification 

44. What are they ?—If a grant which the 
Governor considers absolutely necessary for the 
proper administration of the subject is denied by 
the Council. 

43. You propose to retain that power ?—To 
retain the power of certification so far as Law and 
Order is concerned. 

48. " Law and Order " is a phrase which is very 
frequently used, but it is not very clear to me. 
What does if mean t Police ?—Really, it means 
* the Polke. - - 

47. Does it mean anything else ? Does it mean 
subordinate magistracy or jails ?—It means jails, 
the magistracy, and even civil justice. 

48. Then it means much more than the Police. 
We have now the Police, jails, the subordinate 
magistracy and civil justice r —Rut the power of 
certification or veto has special reference only to 
the Police. 

• 411. Now I understand what you mean by 

certification ; it apparently has to do with the grant 
of money. But what is veto ? —The power of veto 
can lie only with reference to legislation. 

30. That is what occurs to one. For purposes 
of a grant or for purposes of legislation there should 
be a power of certification or veto, but of course, 
as you will appreciate, the real anxiety about such 
a subject as the Police largely fhms on questions of 
administration, and the ponaiBility of what some 
people call a breakdown. A breakdown is not 
legislation ?—A breakdown may In* caused by 
withholding grants for necessary expenditure. 

51. It might be, but it is not necessarily so caused. 
Is there anything more you want to tell us about 
this statement that the power of veto should remain 
in certain cases relating to I-aw and Order ?—No. 

32. The Liberal Federation document deals with 
the subject on page 898. but naturally uses slightly 
different language. In the second paragraph, on 
page 308. they say: " The Federation feels, therefore, 
*’ that, as far as it is humanly possible to foresee 
" the t rend of events, there is no reason to fear that, 
"either with reference to the administration of. 
Law and Order or with reference to any other 
'subject, chaos or want of sound policy will 
" characterise the working of Government if these 
" subjects are transferred to the control of the 
" Legislature." I want to know about the next 
sentence: “At the same time, the Federation 
“ realises that the constitution must make provision 
" for all eventualities, however unlikely, and for 
" emergencies, however rare. The question of 
providing for safeguards when Provincial Autonomy 
" is guaranteed is. therefore, a question which the 
Federation most squarely face.” And then: 

" After giving the subject its most anxious ccm- 
" sid era boo. the Federation has come to the con 
“ elusion that the only safeguard it can think of is 
" the vesting of extraordinary pow e rs in the Governor 
“ of the Province to intervene on occasions of 
“ emergency, ” and yon say yon hope the occasions 
will be rare. Will you tell me. then, as far as the 
Federation is c o ncerned, what is the nature of. and 
how yon p iupu s e to define, the emergencies in which 
the Governor may in t erven e f —H there is communal 
trouble or noting to any district, and it so happens 
the. minister is ""»>«** to carry tbs Council with him 
to regard to tbs amtriiy cl having special Fotice 
to quell the riots. 
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AS. What is to happen then ?—The Governor 
will have to intervene. 

5*. You will agree. “ to intervene ” is rather a 
penemi phrase. Imagine you are the Governor. 
What is it you would do ?—He will order, through 
his ministers, the necessary Police to be dispatched 
to the place to prevent the riot. 

Sir Hon Singh Gout : But the despatch of Police 
is done without consulting the local Council ; it 
is an administrative act. 

.15. The Chairman : That is what I mean. I am 
not in the least seeking to criticise ; I am only 
trying to follow what it is that you propose. It 
seems to me, as it seems to my learned friend. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, that if that is what you have in 
mind it is not a question of over-ruling the local 
Council, but of removing the discretion from the 
minister ?—May 1 give an instance of what 
is meant ? We had riots in Malabar, and it was felt 
necessary, after the riots were put down, that special 
Police should be mobilised for the district. . The 
grant for these special Police came before the Jocal 
Council, and if the grant^hmd been "cut down or 
reduced or thrown out by the local Council it would 
not be open to the minister to do anything, as it 
would be a transferred subject. If it is transferred 
it will be the Governor who will have to intervene 
and restore the grant, so that special Police may 
be stationed in such a district. 

5rt. Are not you proposing to keep the Governor 
in reserve in case anything goes wrong, and art not 
you going to put him in a position which it is rather 
difficult to ask anyone to till ?—It is difficult. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : The ultimate control ol 
policy would then rest with the Governor in any case. 

57. The Chairman 1 agree. If other people are 
going to drive a motor-car downhill, it in a little 
difficult to say that however unlikely it is we must 
provide for the eventuality of the car running away, 
and that in that case the Governor has to begin to 
drive ?—If I might re s pe c tfully say so, it seems 
very much Uke arguing round e circle. If I do not 
give such power to the Governor you may well 
turn round and ask what are you to do to prevent 
the jar running downhill ? 

" 58. I quite recognise yon are dealing with what 
you think is an unlikely event, but I am interested 
m the constitutional scheme. However. I quite see 
the difficulty. The Federation realises that it must 
provide for this eventuality and must provide ior 
emergencies, and it thinks'the best thing to do would 
be to transfer all the pow er s to ministers and to the 
Council and then provide that if things go seriously 
w nm g the Governor of th e province shall inter vene ? 
—It is an anomalous position, but it is meant to 
meet an anomalous situation. 

59. What is the anomaly ?—That having given 
Provincial* Autonomy and responsible government 
the Governor should intervene on these occasions 
against the advice of the ministers or in contravention 
of their advice, or in any case against the advice of 
the local Council. 

•0. I gather that your Federation is taking a very 
responsibl e view; you think, however anomalous, 

SQch provision must be made ?—Yes. 

81. 1 notice that on page 34>5 of the Gan jam 
document you propose a Second Chamber ?—That 
proposal is not consistent with the proposals of the 
Federation. 

82. I am not seeking to play one off against the 
other, but that is so. is not it ? It is proposed that 
there should be • Second Chamber. Just b el ow 
that I see yon say: When the Provincial Councils 
" are enlarged and when hill responsible government 
" is conceded to the provinces at once;;a Second 
’’Chamber is necessary. *• Why do. yon. think a 
Second Chamber is mi i yr when fuiLresponribte 
government is conceded to the prmrincesi—Fof the ' 
usual reason that a Lower House based on an abso¬ 
lutely democratic franchise is eorwidemi in a!l 


countries to run a little wild on occasions, or there 
is the possibility that it may run wild, and a check 
is necessary by a more sober body. 

83. On page IM15 yon deal with the Central 
Government, and just above the passage which is 
headed " Central Government " you say : "In the 
** division of functions there are subjects allotted 
" to the Provincial Government over which the 
" superintendence of the Central Government is 
“ inevitable." I do not know if you have thought 
out what those subjects are f I am rather disposed 
to agree with you, but I wondered what subjects 
you thought fell within that category’ ?—My friend, 
the Secretary of the Gan jam Association may explain 
it. 

84. Perhaps it may occur to somebody later on ; 
at present 1 do not quite follow it. A little lower 
down on page :U)3 you suggest, apparently, that the 
Governor-General himself, as an individual, is to 
be responsible for the defence of India. Is that 
right ?—intimately the responsibility will be his. 

85. I was referring to- the passage on page 

.’105. You say: " We must take a plunge 

" forward and have faith in the future and in the 
" political capacity and self-reliance of Indians and 
*’ introduce responsibility in the Central Govern- 
" ment," and a little lower down. " In the Govern- 
" ment of India, the Governor-General shall lie 
*’ responsible for the following subjects : (II Defence 
“ of India. (2) International relations, (3) Relations 
*’ with Indian States." etc. ?—l conclude it means 
the Governor-General with the help of councillors 
who are nut responsible to the Assembly. 

88. Is that proposing dyarchy at the centre ?—In 
this Memorandum. 

07. I>o you think dyarchy has succeeded in the 
provinces ?—No. ' Personally my opinion is that 
it has not. 

68. But jwu arc proponing it for the centre ?—Tn 
this Memorandum. 

«». On page 308 you refer to the Services, and you 
say : ” The existing Services must be guaranteed 
” all their privileges and rights, and the rccom- 
" mendations of the Lee Commission were generally 
" accepted by us." Will you explain that to me ; 
You are proposing, as I follow it. that there’ should 
cease to be any reserved subjects in the provinces, 
and therefore, of course, all departments would 1^ 
under Ministers ?—Yes. 

70. Will not the future recruitment be recruit¬ 
ment by the province ?—The future recruitment 
will be recruitment by the province, but the existing 
incumbents must-be guaranteed alt then lights: 

71. 1 quite understand that people with a vested 
right will be given either the o pportunity to retire 
or protection, but that is not what I am talking 
about; that is not what the Lee Commission 
proposed. The Lee Commission proposed that 
there should continue to be recruitment for the 
All-India Services ?—The ^reference to the Lee 
Commission proposals has regard to the privileges 
and rights of existing incumbents in the Services. 

72. Is that all ?—Yes. 

78. When you say " the recommendations of .the 
** Lee Commission ware generally accepted by ns " 
you are not referring to the proportions of recruit¬ 
ment in the future at all ?—No, but to the emolu¬ 
ments that were recommended fay the Lee 
Commission. 

74. Sir Hari Singh Goar : And not even that, if 

year s ta tem e nt a correct that all you me a n is they 
wer e accepted as regards the existing servants ?— 
Services. . i - • 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : So. a w v aft ta; not Services. 

75. The Chairman : I think that 'is. what he 

means. He means that w hat ever ’ rh a n g rs thft 
document proposes, it doer -wot; propone. £0 dis¬ 
regard the rights of xodteUnslB already in thft 
Services ?—Yes. • • 

Tk, ... Tl . v -4».. • . 
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describe as the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission- 

76. Muior Attlee : I should like to clear up one 
or two points about representation. On page :U)5 
of the Gan]»m Memorandum you say the number of 
representatives may be hased on the population of 
the area ; that is your general principle for pro¬ 
vincial councils '* —Yes. 

77. On pa^e 303 you sav : " The Assembly may lie 

reconstituted in a manner that one member may 

■' represent one district area m British India.” Do 
vn« mean one representative for each district without 
considering the population of the district ?—So far 
as the Assembly is concerned. > 

78. You take your district, then, definitely as the 
unit ?—As the unit. 

7ft You do not think there would be any objection 
owing to the fact that, let us say, Mymensrogh has 
•1,300.000 population, while another has only 128,000 5 
—It is possible that some of the district m^y Ret 
more than one member. I mean at least one member 
for each district. 

80. Do you realise what sort of a sized House 
that would give you ?—Yes. 

HI. How many do you think you would have ?— 
About 230 members. 

8'/. Oh. no ; if you arc going to give at least one 
to each district, you will have to take your smallest 
district, will you fruit * There are districts with 
only about 120.000; that means (or every 120.000 
of the jicuple you must hhe one member ; that 
means a House of ratlu-r over 2.000. I was 
wondering whether you were getting over that 
difficulty—whether you thought district* should 
stand by themselves > — Both these principles cannot 
be worked out; both the district and the population 
basis. If you take the population basis, then each 
district may sometimes have sin or eight members, 
if you take the smallest district as the unit of repre¬ 
sentation. That is not the idea of this Memorandum. 
The idea is to make the maximum district the area 
of representation. Now wc have two or three 
districts as the area for a single constituency. 

Nil. I wanted to follow on from (hat. You Ho not 
intend to go on the populatign. but you are taking 
the district as the particular area ?— At the same 
time, districts cannot be treated alike, whatever their 
size or population may lx* . 

. *4. What principle will you adopt for giving 
more ?—Take an average district, not the least or 
the most populous. 

N3. I do not think'there is really an average, 
because they vary from province to province. If 
you are going to take'a district area there is nothing 
to stop Madras cutting up its districts in order to 
get a larger re p resentation ?—That is possible. 

88. You have not thought, by any chance, .of 
forming the Central Government by representatives 
from the provinces a* provinces ?—From the pro¬ 
vincial legislative councils ? 

87. Yes.—A certain proportion of the central 
legislature may be constituted like that. 

88. Do yon think yon conld combine the two ? 
—ft would be advisable to constitute a certain 
proportion of the_ legislature by indirect repre¬ 
sentation from the provincial legislative councils, 
leaving the other proportion for direct election from 
the general constituencies. 

89. But the more you do by indirect election it 
is obvious that your con sti tuencies for direct election 
will be even larger than thev are at the present 
time ?—1 expect that the Legislative Assembly 
will be very much increased in numbers. 

00 But there is a limit. We are fairly near the 
limit at Home, with 300.—I do not suggest an exact 
half-and-half division, but a certain proportion from 
the Provincial Councils, and the rest from direct 
election. 

91. Colonel Lane-Fox - There is ^ rather inter¬ 
estin' «uc?»’«t«r«n on race nf rfie South Indian 


representation of communities. You suggest that 
the position should be left in ilaitis quo " tiU there is 
” a determination on the part of both the com- 
■ mumties to adjust their raututal rights ami 
‘ obligations to the satisfaction of each other.'* How- 
do you suggest that that should come about ?—It 
will be brought about l»v a pact similar to the 
Lucknow pact, arrived at by the leaders of both 
communities. 

I Lord Burnham here took the cluiir.j 

92. Then you would leave that to the Governor ; 
he must be satisfied that both communities were 
actually taking their part, and if he was satisfied 
you would give him the power to bring in legislation t 
—The Governor-General must be satisfied that a 
real pact has been arrived at between the two com¬ 
munities. provided it is fairly unanimous. Absolute 
unanimity is nut to be expected. 

08. Are you speaking for the Madras Presidency 
only, or fur the whole of India ?—For-the whole of 
India. - — - - 

94. The Governor-General in Council. I suppose, 
would have to deal with it ?—Yes. 

95. In the same way as the Lucknow pact was 
recognised ?—Yes. 

96. Rain Xau-ab Ali Khan . On page -UlU. muter 
the heading ** Hindu-Moslem Question,” you say : 
"It should also be remembered that the system is 

the result of a definite compact or compromise 
” between the two high contracting parties, the 
•*' Moslems on the one hand and the Hindus on (fit* 
” other, arrived at at Lucknow and ratified by the 
imperial Parliament itself.” Then coim-s the next 
sentence, which I do not nndrnttand : "It tins I wen 
” put forward and very rightly by Moslem dclcg.v 
** turns that this pact should not lie re-opened 
” without the complete concurrence of l»uth the 
*' contracting parties.” I think yon are not very 
accurate when you say that all tlic Moslems in ail 
the provinces want to elect the projiortion of repre¬ 
sentations allowed to them by the fan know Pact 
Iwcausc you might rcmcmtier that the delegations 
in the Punjab and Bengal want representation on a 
population liasis ?—My next sentence would make 
the position clear : ” ami that separate electorates 
" should not ro unless the Moslems are willing 
parties to general electorates.” 

07. We are not talking about separate electorates. 
The defect m the Lucknow I’act is that it keeps the 
Moslems in a minority in all provinces ?—Yes. 

ftH. And this is what the Bengal Moslems want ; 
they want proportional representation on a popu¬ 
lation basts /—But what I was lefcnuig to was this. 
So far as separate electorates go. apart from the 
question of the numbers of the two communities, 
the Moslems, even in the Punjab and Bengal, have 
put forward the claim that separate electorates 
should not be abolished There are two points 
under the Lucknow Pact. The first is the question 
of separate election, and the second is the question 
of the number of representatives of the two com¬ 
munities. So far as the first point is concerned, 
even those Moslems who want variation of numbers 
say that this was arrived at by a pact, and it cannot 
be shifted without the consent of the community 
affected. Sow, so far as the numbers are concerned 
their argument is that they should be varied, and I 
say, aa it would be unfair to abolish the Lucknow 
Pact without the consent of the Moslems, so it would 
be unfair to alter the numbers without the consent 
of the Hindus. The two things stand together. 

9®. 5ir Hari Sitigk Gour ; You have spoken about 
the Governor a power of veto. I am not quite dear 
about the position you wish to assign to the Governor. 
Do you wish to give the ultimate control in the 
determination of policy and of day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration to the Governor because an emergency may 
arise not only as regards policybut also as regards 
dav-to-dav .administration ? Then you place a 
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—I do not contemplate the Governor dealing with 
anv question of policy at all. or aitrrmg the poliev 
of the Ministers. That must stand on the decision 
of the council. What I propose is an extraordinary 
case, where the safety of the province is endangered. 
It was then that I thought the Governor ought to 
intervene. 

100. Yon say that the Governor should have the 
power in case of emergency. Who should be the 
judge of emergencies ?—The Governor. 

101. Therefor* the ultimate con trot rests with the 
Governor ?—Yes, in case of emergency. 

102. Of which he is the sole judge ?—Yes. 

103. Therefore you keep the autocratic power of 
the Governor absolutely intact, and reduce your 
local council to the position of a mere advisory body ? 
—That depends on what you mean by a responsible 
Governor, with responsible ideas. 

104. I may have a very sharp sword, but I may 
not use it; still. 1 have got it if I want to use it. 
Therefore the ultimate power is with the Governor. 
He may be a very good man, and he may not use it : 
but so far as his power is concerned you perpetuate 
autocracy, and so far as the local council is concerned, 
you give it only a semblance of autonomy ?—1 do not 
look upon my suggestion in that light at all. I take 
an ordinary G ove r n or, and he is not an autocrat. 

105. I want you to explain why you do not agree 
with me, because that seems to me inevitable ?— 
If I might put a similar example, it is always open 
for His Majesty the Kmg-Emperor to veto every 
piece of legislation that passes the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords; and you will turn round 
and sav that all legislation by the Parliament is 
imjx>ssihle. 

11 Hi Again, you forget altogether the main point. 
Mis Majesty the King has not got that reserved 
power of taking over the government of England in 
case nf emergency.—I was referring to the power of 
vetoing legislation. 

HIT We are not talking about the same thing. I 
am talking nf the power of taking over, not of the 
ijurstion of legislation. You said the Governor 
shall have complr£f power in case of emergency. 1 
want to sec, tu-a-ni the minister, who is supreme, 
the C*>vrmor or the Minister. You place the 
Governor on the one side with the ministers and the 
legislative council on the other side in a position of 
extreme delicacy, which might create a deadlock, 
and a very serious deadlock ?—The Governor would 
!w responsible for the deadlock if it was due to his 
fash. 

108. Who is to be the judge of it—the Governor ? 
—At the time, and subsequently, events. 

100. As regards the second chamber, you say that 
when there is a fun provincial autonomy there should 
be a second chamber, because it will provide a 
sobering element ?—That is not in the South 4 od t m r- 
^lemorandum. 

110. Are you giving it up?—I do not refer to 
second chamber in the Memorandum. 

111. Sir Hari Singh Gone: In one Memorandum 
there is a second chamber referred to. Are you now 
abandoning the position as regards the formation of 
a *«.und chamber ? 

Sir . P. Potto : Ho. what they mean is this. 
When the provincial councils are enlarged, and on 
a wider basis, and when full responsible government 
is conceded to the province, a second chamber is 
necessary. That is only when you have got a wider 
franchise and councils strengthened. Then a revising 
chamber would be necessary. 

112. 5t> Hari Singh Gonr : No. Here again, if 

you will pardon me. the provincial councils are 
going to be enlarged already under your scheme. 
You want a *targw number of member* in the 
provincial councils, and when full Tesponsible 
government is conceded, yon want a second chamber ? 
—Yes. *y*' 

M3. Therefore these two contingencies Jhnt foa 
contemplate are in the immediate futnra ?-*Tn. t 


114. Therefore the second chamber immediately 
follows. You are at liberty, of course, to say that 
on reconsideration you do not want a second chamlierr 
—-May I explain the position 1 The Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, which 1 at present represent, does not want a 
second chamber, and has not asked for it It is 
because we have not asked for a second chamber in 
this .Memorandum that 1 have suggested emergency 
powers in the Governor. 

115 So I take it that there is a conflict ol view 
between the two deputations • — I would not call it 
a conflict There are two ways ot having sale- 
guards. One is content to leave emergency powers 
to His Excellency the Governor, and the other wants 
a second chamber ; but both realise that there must 
he a safeguard. 

116. But you. cannot reconcile the two views, 
for this reason A second chamlier is not only a 
chamber in which are reposed the emergency powers ; 
it is a second chamber which has co-ordinate rights 
and powrr9 and privileges with the originating or 
first chamber ?—Except on finiinu.il matters 

117. Even with that. We have got the Council 
of State that deals with the Finance Hills equally 
with the Legislative Assembly; so that to that 
extent the second chamber is even a revising chamber, 
though somewhat indirectly, in matters of finance. 
Consequently, Hhen one deputation asks for 
emergency powers reposing in the Governor, and the 
other for emergency powers to be transferred to the 
second chamber, those are not merely ditferenccs of 
detail, they are ditfereners of vital principle. Then 
do I take it that the two deputations differ on that 
point ?—Yes. 

1 l(i. As regards local councils, in answer to the 
Chairman, page 804. you said that statement requires 
to be corrected or modified : " Nomination of officials 
" and non-officiab may t>e continued hut their votes 
" may not be taken into consideration, especially 
"those of officials." Will you kindly state to the 
Conference in what respect that should be modified ? 
—-The whole of that has to be revised. Naturally 
their votes will not be taken into consideration. 

119. Then you want to cancel the whole of that 
paragraph ?—Yes; there will lie no nomination at 
all. 

120. You are against the nomination of officials ? 
—*Or of non-officials. 

121. You are against the nomination of both, 
officials and nono&cials ?—Exactly. 

122. I suppose you would naturally allow the 
nomination of experts, supposing some great irriga¬ 
tion scheme or university legislation is undertaken ? 
—On. special measures there should be power to 
nominate ; not ordinarily. 

123 Then as regards the central government you 
are for the creation-ul-<lyarehy, which you have 
■condemned in the local governments in the provinces. 
Is not that so 1 —There again I would refer you to the 
South Indian Liberal Federation Memorandum. At 
page 808 it is dealt with. 

124. I have it before me. Yoa begin from page 
308 ?—Yes. 

125. And then you go into the question of the 
central gove r nment. There you do not say as to 
whether your central government would have 
certain posters. You want to introduce responsi¬ 
bility into the central'government by transferring 
at! subjects ?—Except the few that 1 have mentioned 

128. It is only with reference to those few that I 
wish to have your attention. I want to see whether 
you are in agreement with the Ganjara Memorandum 
or against it. What you mean is that so far as those 
specific subjects are concerned no discussion of any 
kind should be permitted in the central legislature. 
On page 308 of the Liberal Federation document you 
say : “ No resolution will be permitted with reference 
" to these subjects. No budget grants will be moved 
" for finding money for the administration of these 
*' subjects." In other words, yon will not even 
permit a discuaioo ?—No. . 
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127 You ire therefore taking away powers which 
the Legislative Assembly virtually possesses at 
present ?—I recognise that. 

128. And which the old Imperial Legislative 
Council used to exercise ?—I recognise that; I say 
so. 

129. Yon want to take away those powers ?—Yes. 

190. You go on to say that whge you would take 

away the power of the popular House, you want to 
transfer that power to the Council of State and the 
Chamber of Princes ?—Yes. 

131. Therefore the position is this : the general 
taxpayer pays the money, and the policy may be 
modified by discussion in the Chamber of Princes, 
who do not pay anything at all for it, or by the 
Council of State, which is not financially responsible 
under your scheme. Two irresponsible bodies dis¬ 
cuss a scheme, while the third responsible body 
has to find the money ?—You do not expect me to 
agree with that! 

182. I am describing what you say an page 809 ? 
—I' do not regard the Council of State, even as At 
present constituted, as an i rr esp o n sible body; much 
less the future Council of "State. 

188. It is i r re sp o nsi ble in this sense, that it has 
no power to levy taxes and therefore it does not 
find the money. I am not dealing with its 
responsibility in any other sense. In regard to 
these subjects, the Assembly finds the money ? 
—Not even the Assembly, according to my scheme. 
They find the m o ney , of course, m the sense that the 
taxes are levied by them. 

134. The Assembly finds the money, and the 
Council of State and the Chamber of Princes dictate 
the policy. The Assembly pays the piper and the 
Council of State calls the tune ?—Yes. and for the 
transitional period that is necessary. Now neither 
of them call the tune. This is an improvement on 
the present situation. 

185. Do you think the country at large would 
accept a scheme of this kind ?—I want to improve 
the present conditions, and I think my scheme is 
an Impr o vement on present conditions. 

. 186. You call that an Improvement ? AU right. 
tVen on page 809 you fix a time-table. You say: 

" The'Federation suggests that a Commis si o n should 
" ha immediately appointed to fix tbs amount that 

- " is required for these s e r vices and that this amount 
4 “ may be treated as the maximum amount which 

" can be utilised without the sanction of any authority 
" for the administrators departments, subject, of 
" course, to the control of public audit and other 
" departmental controls for a definite period of time, 

" say ten or fifteen years. Over and above this, His 

- --E xc e ll e ncy th e Vic e r o y w ifi b e giv e n th e po wers to 
" allot, in cases of emergency, such amount as may 
" be required in ex c es s of the maximum fixed by 
" the com m ission." So that if the Viceroy wishes 
to paralyse the A me nab ly , he may grant such a large 
amount that there may be a vary heavy deficit ? 
—I do not forenee the e xistance of perve r se Viceroys. 

187. It is not a q u esti on of that. I will give you 
an example. Tin* Assembly mas think a certain 
• nurse of unnecessary and not dictated by 

wjund financial reasons ; the Viceroy may think 
otherwise. You want popular control to control 
the Viceroy and the Governors ; otherwise. If that 
is not necessary, you do not need an Assembly or 
any councils ? — I think self-government Is- better 
than good government. 

GW. Is this a case of self-government or good 
government*'—It is a case of self -goyeamrot 

139 No. this is a case of good government super- 
seding self-government ?— The only point of vimr I 
had was whether it was practicable now In. India to 
ask for control of the Army and Navy, aad if ally bo d y 
suggests it is practical all I can say is that them is a 
difference of opinion on the subject. H w at to 
*PP”»ch the subject from a practical pOmt-fif tltW. 
“4* is a transiboreal stage, as I have poM wt^. 'i 


140. When this scheme goes before the public, 
the public will criticise it ?—Naturally. 

141. Is it not better that you and I should set the 
criticisms to which it will be subjected here, rather 
than that the wider public should decide ?—That is 
true, but it seems to me there is only one scheme 
which will not be criticised by the public, that 
is one which gives complete self-government, full 
swaraj. to-morrow ; and I am not in favour of that. 

142. No more am I. The next point is this. You 
said in answer to the Chairman that at the present 
moment communalism is a race for power ?—Yes. 

148. Do you think the perpetuation of communal 
electorates will strengthen the national bond, the 
feeling of common citizenship ?—I would say that 
their continuation, not perpetuation, will strengthen 
the national body. 


147. Sip Zulfiqar AH Khan : You say*on page 809 
of the Liberal Federation Memorandum that the 
Lucknow Pact was “ ratified by the Imperial Parlia- 

.. ." meat itself ” .’—Yol -- 

148. When was that ?—When the Government 
of India Act was pass e d, and later by the proposals 
of the Franchise Committee, whose recommendations 
were accepted by the Secretary of State and by the 
Imperial Parliament. The rules were placed on the 
table of the House of Commons, ami there was 
no dissent expressed, and according to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act that 
means acceptance by the House of Commons. There 
are two proce ss es by which rules can be mode under 
the Government of India Act and accepted by 
Parliament: one is a positive process, by which 
they must be kpedficaUy passed by Parliament, and 
the other a negative p ro e m s, by which papers are 
laid on the table and regarded as agreed to if dissent 
is not expressed. These regulations became opera¬ 
tive as statutory rules after being accepted in the 
negative mihner. 

148. But does the Government of India Act. 1919, 
tay that this pact is ratified ?—No. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act said rules for the qualification of 
electors might be made under such and such sections, 
and the rules were made by the Franchise Committee. 

Sir Hart Singh Gaur ; That was mentioned in the 
Montagu-Chelqufbrd report. 

150. Sir Zui/iqar Alt Khan : Did both Houses of 
Parliament solemnly ratify that pact 1 —They ratified 
the repor t of the Franchise Committee, which 
incorporated the Lucknow Pact, and therefore they 
ratified the pact. 

151. That is your own opinion ? -It is a question of 

fact. -- 

152. I wonder whether it is a question of fact. 
Do you know that the Punjab never accepted that 
pact ?—I do not know what evidence they tendered 
before the Franchise Committee, bat as far as I know 
it is only within the last four or five years that the 
Punjab has questioned it—s inne IMS. 

158. No, the Punjab never a cce pte d it. because 
in the Punjab we have a majority, and .we cannot be 
reduced to a minority, so the Punjab cannot be 
expected to accept that pact ?—My-impression is 
in the years 1917 to I960 the Punjab did not 
question it. 

154. My recoQectkm is the other way?—You 
ought to know better than I do. 

155. Dr. Snhramardy: You my the pact sms 

ratified by the Imperial Puiuncit ?—Yea. ^ 

: 156. Are yon qnite sure the Imperial Parliament 
gave tbs Punjab Moslems the representation recom¬ 
mended under the- Lucknow Pact t —That is my 
understanding of the subject. , , 

Dr. Smkrauwdv You can take it from me it is 
not so. 

.. \Wt. Sir A . P Patro : Sir Ha ri S ingh Goar 
amsd with you that emergency powers are incoo- 
hbtmtlWith responsible government and the 
QovwSfir becomes an autocrat if he b given soch 
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powers. Do you remember the alternative suggested of that, for all these subjects that ought to be admin 
in the .All-Parties report is that the power should be istered by the Governor-General in Council, do not 
vested in the Government of India ?—Yes. you think that if the Commission is appointed -to 

158. That in case of emergency the Government find out the average expenditure on those subjects, 

of India should intervene ?—Yes. if the Commission fixes a certain average of expendi- 

159. It is suggested that either there should be ture annually, that may be non-vored ?—Yes. that 
the interference of the Government of India in case is my idea ; it will be treated as non-voted. 

of emergency or. if the vote is taken away and 173. Will you please explain that ?—So far as the' 
no such power given, there should be a revising subjects for which I have suggested transfer to 
chamber ?—Yes. the control of the ministers in the central government 

180. Which of these three alternatives do you are concerned, they will pay the piper and they will 
prefer ? Do you want the power to be vested in also call an excellent tune, which they are not at 
the Government of India, or the power to be with the present in a position to call for; so that is a dis- 
Govemor, or a revising chamber ?—I am distinctly tinct advantage over the present circumstances, 
against the power being vested in the Government With reference to the array and allied subjects, I 
of India, (or the reason that it is out of touch with have suggested that a Commission should allocate 
the provincial Governments and it will really mean the amount that should be necessary for the next 
the exercise of that power on the advice of the ten years by taking into consideration what has 
Governor of the province, so you might as well make been spent m the past, and getting expert advice 
the Governor of the province directly responsible, on the subject. That amount will be deducted from 
That is why we have suggested the Governor should the budget of the central legislature, and to that 
have these powers. Aa for e revising chamber, it extent the legislature will have no power, 

seems to me either that or the giving of powers to 174. At the same time, you admit that there may 
the Governor would be suitable for the purpose. be resolutions and discussions of policy concerning 
— Ml.-Do- you not think that if the Governor those subjects?—According- to the scheme I have 

differed^ from his ministers, then he could dissolve suggested, there will be resolutions and discussions 

the council and ask the executive council to carry in the Council of State on that, 
out the administration ?—I do nut contemplate that 175. So that under your scheme discussion 
any Governor who had respect for the constitution of those matters is not precluded in the Legislative 
would do that ; but it is possible that the second Assembly ?—*-lt is precluded m the Legislative 

council will be of the same opinion as the first, and Assembly, because 1 do not want to introduce 

the Governor might still think that his responsibility dyarchy in the Legislative Assembly. 1 want to 
was so great that an emergency had arisen when his have certain subjects to be entirely undet the control 
special powers had to be utilised. of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

182. Do not you think in cases where a provincial 178. Naja Sawab Ali Khun : I cannot follow 
Government broke down on account of a conflict that. You say you keep special subjects, and you 
between the executive and the legislature, it should do away with dyarchy ? —Yes. Those who are in 
be an outside power which should intervene in order charge of the army and navy will not be before the 
to take over the administration ?—No, it ia not a legislature at all. 

question of resuming administration really ; it is a ■ 177. If you said that these reserved subjects 
question of having a specific act done or not done should not be touched anyhow, then 1 could under- 
under particular circumstance*. stand the position ?—1 sec what you mean. 

158. I am putting the case of the breaking down of 178. Sir A. P. Patro : Please turn to page 3A0 
the administration ?—By a refusal of any recognised of the Ganjam Memorandum. "We have also 
party to work the administration ? ’* referred to the gradual building up of responsible 

188. Yea.—That will rally mean that the whole " government in India.''—I have it. 
thing will have to be resumed, as it is being done 179. You go on to say: “ We propose that a 
nbw, " scheme of Government may be framed which will 

188. In regard to r e p r e sentatio n on the Assembly “ automatically carry forward to the goal, provided 
when fall responsible government prevails in the " the p rogr ess is not retarded by causes for which 

provinces do not you expect that there should be "the scheme is no longer responsible.” What you 

some relation between the provincial councils and' mean is you want a scheme to be prepared which 
the central Assembly, and therefore representation would automatically lead to full responsible govern - 

frotn the local councils will become necessary in the meat ?—Yes; what we have suggested is that we 

Assembly ?—I cannot say that it becomes necessary, should have full responsible government at the 
but I are not against a certain proportion of the very next stage 

A ssem bly b c iug-gj c it c d by the pro v inc i al legislative-—-186. Diwan Bahadur Keddryar : Your proposal is 
councils. that the Governor should be vested with certain 

168. Under the proportion to be elected by direct extraordinary powers so that he may intervene on 
election ?—Yes. occasions of emergency ?—Yes. 

187. In the Lee Commimion recommendations yon 181. Has the Governor got similar powers of 
find that hi all the tra nsf erre d departments they i n t e r v e n tion even under the present Government of 
recommended p nov inria l in a twm of the services ?—Yes. India Act ?—He has. 

188. So ultimately, when there is foil responsible IN. Under Section 72D of the Government of 

government, according to the recommendations of India Act the Governor has got the power, in case of 
the Lee Commission all of the services should be emergency, to authorise such expenditure as may. in 
provincialised ?—Yes. his opinion, -be necessary for the safety and tran- 

189. Both die Memoranda ask for responsibility quility of the province or for the carrying on of the 
to be introduced in the central legislature ?—Yes. department. And similarly he has the power to 

17U. Do you think that public opinion m southern adopt, suspend or reject any measure when he 
India would be satisfied if no responsibility was thinks it necessary in the best interests of the 
introduced ia the central legislature ?—I think no province ?—Yea. 

section of the public would be satisfied if the central 188. Powers similar to these most be vested in 
legislature had no dement of responsibility*. the government ?— Yea, analogous po wers. 

171. That is, no s ec tion would be satisfied if so 184. So there is-nothing new or novel' in the 

element of re sp o n si bility was introduced into the suggestion ?—I do not claim any novelty for it. 
central legislature ?—Yes. i Sir HariSitfh Gom : The novelty is the intro- 

172. Ia answer to Sir Hari Singh Goer you s ta ted dactfon of resp o nsib l e government. 

that with regard to the financial element— or ratbw, - 188. Dmmm Bahadur JUddiymr : With regard to 
1 think Sir Hari Singh Gour said—one baa to find the the Ganjam District People's Amodaticn. on pagu^Ofi 
money and the other has to play the tune. Inste a d jOR.ipaytL.0Xha franchise pay b* extended to half 
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" of the present qualification or tax-paying capacity' 
" m urban areas." I understood you to say that must 
be corrected ?—Yes ; it should be both for rural and 
for urban areas. 

186. So you would recommend that there should 
be no distinction with regard to the franchise between 
urban and rural areas ?—The existing distinction 
will continue. In each case it will be half the 
existing limit. 

187 Mr. Thomas : You just now said, in answer 
to my friend's questions, that the powers which are 
now conferred on the Governor under Section 72 «>f 
the Government of India Act should be continued ? 

—Yes. 

188. I take it that you confine those powers only 
to Law and Order'?—Yes. 

189. Under the present Act he has power to carry 
on any department ?—Yes. 

190. In connection with the canying on of peace 
and tranquillity ?—If peace and tranquillity impinge 
on any department, naturally he must have the 
power to take over; but that is not the primary 
object. It might concern any department at any 
time. 

_191. So that you would have the powers m those 

general terms ?—Yes. 

192. With reference to the autonomy of the 
provincial government, you know that, under the 
present (iovemment of India Act. for legislation 
on certain matters the previous sanctiq^ of the 
Governor must lie obtained ; on certain other matters 
the |»wer of veto is conform! on the Governor- 
General ?—Yes. 

10:i. Would you continue those power* ?—I would 
certainly have the veto continued up to tlie King- 
11 niperor, but the previous sanction l would remove 
where autonomy is concerned. 

11H Supposing a question arises as to whether 
a subject which forms the subject-matter of legisla¬ 
tion before the legislative council is a matter which 
falls within the pra\jpdai subjects or within the 
central subjects, what authority would fre fixed for 
determining such disputed pomts ?—The Governor- 
General or the Secretary of State. He would be 
the authority to determine. 

195. I take it that with reference to all moneys 
granted Tor provincial subjects there would no power 
of int erfe r en ce according to your view ?—Yes. 
v l§8. You would not consider that in certain 
circumstances it might be an advantage to have the 
disinterested view of a distant authority ?—In 
practice it happens to-day. In practice it really 
depends on the view which is adopted on the recom¬ 
mendation of the man on the spot. It is not going 
to be as disinterested as in theory it may appear. 

197. But is it not possible that in certain cases 
an nryavitm mifiht anw where a disinterested view 
of a distant authority might be mote advantageous 
to the public interests, father than the biased view 
of a local authority ?—That is a possibility. 

190. Do you not think it would be advantageous 
to have a power over the Governor on certain 
matters ?—I think that would be fettering *the 
responsible government far Ado much. 

199. With reference to the question of the minority 
communities, vuu are in favour of the continuance 
of separate electorates ?—As at present, yes. 

200. You said so far as the Moslems are concerned 
the number has been fixed by the Lucknow Pact, 
and therefore there can be no. variation of that 
pact without the consent of the Hindu community ? 
—Yes 


201. 1 take it that the Indian Christians are not 
parties to that pact ?—No, there is no question of 
the Indian Christians in it. 

*02. You know that the number r eser ved for 
Indian Christians m provincial councils is five,? 


_You know there axe two great Christian 

communities, the Catholira and the Protestants ? 
—Yew. 


204. And in the first council and the second 
council a Catholic and a Protestant respectively 
were nominated, to make up equality as between 
Catholics and Protestants ?—Yes. 

21)3. And usually the depressed class representa¬ 
tive who has liven nominated has been a Christian ? 
—Yes. but that was done as a depressed class member, 
not as a Christian. 

21K3. But it hapjM.*ned 5 —That is an accident. 

207. It has happened in the last three years. 
Yerv well. You know that in the present conditions 
there are a certain number of official representati\es 
who may perhaps hold the wcules even in combers 
between comm unities ?—1 do not know that, hccau.-H.* 
officials always vote to order. 

208. Under the Government’s instructions, you 
mean ? —Yes. 

200 Hut you may also take it that the minority 
communities may look upon the Government as 
trying to hold the scales even ?—fjuite so ; and 1 
hope they will continue to look upon the Government 
in a similar way, though they may be ministers. 

210. May I suggest this to you. Supposing there 
is a representation ol five or six Christians, and 
supposing the number of scats were doubled, may I 
take it that when the large minority is a large 
|jrojK>rtion, the small minority has to be increased 
in more than the regular proportion in order to 
keep their former position intact ?—It is a very 
difficult problem in permutations and combinations. 

211. You will lieur with me if 1 read to yoii a 

certain suggestion which has been put before the 
Conference by the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians, in their Memorandum* : ” The real 

' pomt in joint electorates is tlut the reprwen- 
" tativc should lx* elected with the voice and supjHirt 
“of others than tliat of his own co-rdigiomsts. 
*• Tins can tie accomplished through specially devised 
" constituencies. We will suggest tliat in these 
"constituencies the voters should be ;dl Indian 
" Christians who are qualified electors for the pro- 
" vmcial legislatures, and such members of other 
*• communities who are voters to the Council of Stale. 
*• The Indian Christians will continue to have the 
•' right to vote in other constituencies, but will not 
“ be eligible to stand as candidates." Wliat is your 
opinion on that subjtxt ?—That is having the cake 
and eating it too. You cannot have it l»oth ways. 
Either you trust your Hindu community' or you do 
not. 

212. Khan Bahadur KkaliJ-ul-Lah Sahib : Much 
is talked of communal tensions and communal evils 
as being due to Separate electorates. I want to know 
whether these evils were in existence even- before 
the Reforms ?—Yes, they tlave always been in 
existence 

21:). T hey' have n u t increa sed si nce the Refor ms. 
I think i —I cannot say that. 

214. 1 am referring to the whole of India?—In 
certain provinces they have become more aggravated 
since the Reforms. 

215. So far as our Presidency’ is concerned, is 
there much of this communal tension here ? It is 
much less since the Reforms than before. 

218. Therefore certainly the Reforms have nothing 
to do with these tensions ?—In this province, no. 

217 3/r. Siva Rao One question on page 310 of 
thu Liberal Federation's Memorandum. You say 
there that what applies to provincial legislatures 
applies also in a large measure to the central legisla¬ 
ture ?—Yes. 

218. It follow! that the present representation 
of the depressed- classes in the Assembly is very, 
very poor ?—Yes. 

219. Very negative >—I contemplate the same 
sort of representation for the depressed classes in 
the Assembly as I do in the legislative councils , 
the s^me sort of electorate 

' 220. I am talking about the number of seats . 


A.Vol. XVI. pm* 
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—That has to be taken on an All-India basis. I 
cannot give the number. 

221. With regard to the public services, you 
make a recommendation that there ought not to be 
a predominance of any particular communin’ 3 
—Yes. 


222. Am I to understand that you want a statutory 
recognition of that principle in the constitution ? 
—No ; the rules framed thereunder may provide for 
it. 

223. Then it is entirely a matter for the local 
Government ?—Yes. 






Memorandum submitted by the Indian Christian Association, Madias 


7V ln<it»« Christian Association of Madras was 
g^blohed in the year 1888, and was registered as a 
corporation the foilowin? year. It is the premier 
|Mftan Christian Association in the whole of India 
ytwl is a Provincial Organisation affiliated to the 
AH-India Conference of Indian Christians. Its 
membership is not confined to the geographical 
limits of the City of Madras, but is open to members 
of the Community residing m any part of the Province 
of Madras. The number on rolls at the present 
moment is 450, and the following are the Members 
of the Executive Committee for the year 1928 :— 

President : 

Dr. A. C. Asirvatha Nadar. 

Vice-Presidents . 

Dew an Bahadur W. L. Venkataramiah. 

B.A., B.L. 

Kao Bahadur Paul Appaswamy, M.A., ll.b.. 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Rao Bahadur V. Ponniah. b.a. 

Sir. j. P. Cocalingaui. m.a. 

,, J. R. Sivasubranmnium. v.i.s.t. 

,, J. K. Hensman, a. a.. AJt.l.c.E. 

Secretary 

Mr. S. Balasmgam Satya Nadar. 

M.A-, M-L... LL.M. 

Treasurer : 

Mr. S. M. Doraiswamy. 

Members of Committee : 

Mr. S. Ambrose. 

,. S. J. Augustus, U.A. 

„ V. Devanesan, p.c.l. 

.. O. F. E. Zacharias, u.a.. l.t. 

S. P. Arumainayakam, u.a.. l.t. 

On the Council of the Association are represented 
all interests affecting the Indian Christian Community 
Of Southern India. 

•' This Association has l>cen carrying on its work 
Without a break from the time of its establishment. 
She part that it has played in all the activities of the 
Ihdian Christian Community during the past forty 
JfMn, and the close contact that it has maintained 
with all the sections of the Community in this 
Province confer upon the Association a right to speak 
with considerable authority not only On its own 
behalf but also on behalf of the Indian Christian 
Cbftim unity in general. The Association has, in the 
past, made itself heard on matters political affecting 
the community. 

The needs of our Community and the special 
disabilities it -utters frOnr cannot be rightly appre¬ 
ciated unless its peculiar position among the non- 
Christian < i min-.unities of the Province is rightly 
unrtcrsttwid i tdike our sister communities, we have 
tome into existence through a change in religious 
beiicr V*■■ ,>r< the product of Christian Missionary 
effort. Our "member* lme been drawn .from the 
varum* strata of society. Two adverse results 
have accrued from the peculiarity of our origin. 

The earlier generations of our Community, by 
embracing a new religious faith, have had to forfeit 
what claims they had to a share in the property and 
possessions of the non-Christian families to which 
they belonged. They had to^tart life as Christians 
often in destitute circumstances. In most cases our 
Community has had its beginnings in material bank¬ 
ruptcy. Our economic condition has not improved 
much in spite of the rapid advance we have made in 
education. Many of our educated young men and 
young women could obtain situations only as teachers) 
largely in private and rarely in state-managed schools. 
The other branches of agrvke were, for long, beyond 
their reach, because they had not the influence of 
wealth or position to open to them the doors to the 
higher grades of pubhc service. It is a notorious fact 
that teachers in this Country are paid absurdly low 
■•V* 1 - Abrtit eighty per cent, of the ordinarily 
wtne e te d men and women of our Community aro 
nither teachers in "schools or preachers of religion, 


and the community has no p rospec t of material 
salvation until the economic condition of teachers 
is bettered. Poverty has affected-the Christians in 
the villages also. Except in the case of some 
districts, they are dependent upon non-Christians 
either as farm-hands under non-Christian landowners 
or as tenants under non-Christian proprietors. 
Social disad vantage which they experience as followers 
of what is looked upon as an alien religion, has stood 
in the way of the material advance of our Community 
both m the village and in the town. 

The second result has been this. While we share 
in the common disabilities of other minority com¬ 
munities of this Province in the matter of securing 
positions in the Indian and Provincial branches of 
the various services, and in the Judiciary of the 
Province, we, Indian Christians, lalxiur under an 
additional disability regarding rules governing the 
age of candidates entering Government service. 
The baptismal certificate prevents the possibility of 
any alteration in date of birth. Wliile, in the case of 
some others, there is considerable difference between 
the “ official " age and the " natural " age. in the 
case of the Indian Christian the " official " age is the 
" natural “ age also. Hus fact lias not been recog¬ 
nised in the past by those who are responsible for 
appointing candidates to various departments. On 
this account, Indian Christian applicants have had 
to /ace unfair competition. We are compeJled to ask 
for reasonable exemption from the application of 
age rules in the case of Indian Christian applicants 
who may be otherwise qualified. 

Educationally the Indian Christian Community 
is ahead practically of every other community in tins 
Province, and yet it is not represented in the higher 
ranks of public service proportionate to its educational 
qualifications. Tlus injustice the Community has 
Iwen feeling for years, anti the remedy lias to tie 
found, not by the Community, but by tlie Govern¬ 
ment. If a lew among us have reached positions of 
importance in Government service, they are highly 
qualified men of exceptional merits who have had to 
make their way in spite of many an obstacle. We 
have the right to be represented also on popular 
Mlf-govc&ng bodies such as Municipal Councils. 
Taluq and District Boards, etc. We shall not ask 
for preferential treatment for chanty's sake. We 
ask for what in justice ought not to be denied to us. 

We are a minonty Community whose voice has 
rarely been heard, but, when we do make ourselves 
heard, we expect that it shall not be m vain. 

We feel with the- rest of the country that the time 
is ripe for the granting of Dominion Status to India 
and for the establishment of complete Provincial 
Autonomy. No political reform short of this will 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of our country. 
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fa) The basis of franchise. In this Province, 
franchise based on property qualification alone has 
not proved a success. It is an altogether untenable 
position that owners of property are alone competent 
to exercise the right of voting or that they are 
necessarily competent because of property qualifi¬ 
cation. In this country there are as many illiterates 
among them as literates. While many graduates 
of the universities do not possess a vote, many an 
illiterate man does, all because the latter owns some 
property, whereas the former does not. The basis 
of franchise must therefore be altered to make it 
possible for persons other than owners of property 
also to secure the right of the vote. So far •» the 
Provincial Council is concerned, we suggest that the 
franchise may be extended to include *11 thoee who 
hold degrees or diplomas of recognised universities 
or Completed Secondary Sc hoof-leaving Certificates 
issued by the Government of Madras or the South 
Indian States.. 
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The Iran chine in the case of the Second Chamber or 
Senate of the Province and the House of Represen¬ 
tatives of the Central Government—the Legislative 
Assembly, as it is called now—shall be based on the 
following qualifications : 

Those who pay 

(1) a Land revenue of Rs. 50 per annum ; 

(2) House rent of Rs. 900 per annum or own 

a house of that value ; 

(3) Income Tax ; 

(4) Profession Tax of Rs. 10 per annum, and 

all graduates of recognised Universities. 

In the case of the Upper House of the Central 
Government (the Council of State, as it is known at 
present), the qualifications for the franchise shall be 
higher and shall include 

(1) All members of Municipal Councils, Taluq 

Boards and District Boards. 

(2) Those who pay a land revenue of Rs. 500 per 

annum. 

(8) Those who pay Income-tax on Rs. 8.000 per 

(4) All Graduates of recognised Universities. 

(b) Methods of Election. Communal representa¬ 
tion on the basis of separate electorates has not been 
successful in the case of the Indian Christians. This 
has led to friction between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants. It has not. so far. been possible 
for these two sections of the Community to come to 
any definite understanding. There are now five 
seats on the Provincial Legislature allotted to Indian 
Christians, two of which will never be accessible to 
Protestants and one to the Catholics. The Protestants, 
under ordinary circumstances, can never be sure of 
capturing toon than one of these five seats. In the 

. four constituencies where the Roman Catholics 
preponderate, no Protestant Candidate has the 
rh an c e of being returned, for thejceaaon that Roman 
C a th o lic p rints ex ercis e great-influence over the 
voters. 

Communal Elector at es have led to political 
separation between us and the noorChxiatian Com¬ 
munities. In a c o untr y where social end religious 
differences are rampant, political separation wUl do 
mote harm than good to national solidarity. As a 
highly enlightened community, we would desire to 
be represented in excessive proportion numerically. 
If that is not practicable for any reason, we claim 
representation to our numbers and to our educational 
qualifications—a point conceded by the Lucknow 
Act of the Indian National Congress of 1910 and 
also accepted by the framers of the Montagu- 
Xbe l i Msfmd - R ep or t. 

We are of opinion that adequate r e p resentation 
can be secured-for us by the reservation of seats in 
the general electorate. This will avoid conflicts 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

(c) Number of Seats. Indian Christians are now 
entitled to five seats on the legislative Council. 
This number is out of all p ropor ti on to our deserts. 
On the basis of numbers alone we are entitled to more 
seats, and, when our educational qualification is also 
.taken into account, the inadequacy of our repre¬ 
sentation becomes obvious. Our numerical position 
in the Province is as stated below : 

Madras Province—Proportion of population. 

Hindus .8»-0% 

Moslems . «-5% 

Christians.8-2% 

Tribal Religions .. .. 1 >4% 

Proportion o( seats on the Madras Legislative 
Council. 

Hindus .. .. «. 88*5% 

Moslems .18*5% 

Christians .. ,. 5-5% 

Special Interests 15-5% 


It is dear from the foregoing that we are entitled to 
nine seats at present apart from the fact that 
educationally we arc the leading community. 

The Indian Statistics. 


(1) Proportion of communities per 10,000 of the 
population. 


Hindus 

654U 

70-7% 

Moslems 

2407 

24% 

Buddhists 

405 

4-1% 

Christians 

1-28 

!•■-% 

Sikhs 

9U 

about -8% 

(2) Proportion in 

respect to Education. 

Literates. 

Literates in English. 

Hindus 

14% 

1-5% 

Moslems 

10% 

11% 

Christians 

•23% 

8% 

From the above 

statistics 

it is clear that the 


Indian Chris tians of this Province are entitled to 
fifteen per cent, of the total number of seats in the 
First House of this Province. 

The Second Chamber or Senate of the Province 
ought to consist partly of elected and partly of 
nominated members. Here also we claim fifteen 
per cent, of the total number of seats. 

Legislature of the Central Government. The 
Assembly as it iS constituted at present ought to 
have provided for the adequate representation of-the 
Indian Christian Community. According to statistics 
we are entitled to- at least four seats, two being 
chosen from this Province. The single nominated 
seat allotted to us is unfair to the Community. In 
the new House of Representatives or Central Legis¬ 
lature we chum at least four per cent, of the total 
number of seats. 

Council of State. The p r ese nt constitution of the 
Conned of State is unsatisfactory, for the reason that 
the nominated seats are in excess of the elected ones. 
In this Upper Chamber of the Central Government 
also we claim four per cent, of the total number of 
seats. 

Self-governing Institutions. We claim adequate 
represen tation on self-governing bodies, such mi 
Municipal Councils. Taluq Boards and District 
Boards. In some of the districts such as Tinnevelly. 
Madura, Trichinopoly, Tan j ore. Madras, North 
A root. Salem, Coimbatore. Malabar, South Canara. 
and Guntur, where the Christian population is 
considerable, we claim twenty per cent, of tiw 
number of seats. 

Minor Interests. We feel strongly.that commercial 
interests and the Depressed Classes ought to be 
adequately re p res ented in every representative 



■ (d) The relationship between Representatives end 
Constituents. The question whether the elected 
representatives are guided by a sense of responsibility 
to the constituencies that return them is not easy to 
answer. Evidences are not wanting which point to 
a growing sense of responsibility on the part of 
elected rep re s e n tatives of the people. This conscious¬ 
ness is bound to grow in proportion to-the measure 
of political privileges that are granted to the country 
end the extension of the franchise to educated 
p erso n a as such. 

(e) Growth of Parties. The growth of p arties is 
the direct outcome of the formation of strong public 
opinion. Party system is an es s enti a l factor zn. the 
wo rk ing of cabinet Go v e rnm ent. The exi s tence of 
parties is an effective check on the ministry, and party 
system worked on right lines contributes to efficiency 
in govertunent. It is also helpful in choosing 
suitable candidates at elections. We, however, 
favour the formation of parties on the basis of 
differences in shades of political opinion only, and 
not ah other considerations such as communal or 
srrtarian. 
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(f) Growth of Informed Public Opinion. Political 
advance depends largely on the growth of informed 
public opinion. But of no country in the world 
it be said that public opinion is so widespread as to 
cover the whole population. Much less can this be 
said of India with its manifold languages, castes and 
cr eeds. Increasing political consciousness resulting 
from enlarged political responsibilities will help the 
growth of informed public opinion. Experience 
gained from success or failure has educative value 
in the formation of public opinion. 

S’oinination of Officials and Son-Officials. Popular 
opinion regarding nomination of members to the 
legislatures is that it is a method of securing a 
Government majority in the bodies ; and nominated 
members are, for that reason, looked upon as Govern¬ 
ment creatures. Whether this view is right or 
wrong, we Indian Christians are not in favour of 
nominations, except when minor interests, such as 
those of Commerce or Depressed Classes have to be 
safeguarded. Officials are not expected to represent 
the feelings of the people. 

U. Tut Suitability of Existing Areas for 
Legislative and other purposes. 

We &ee no reason why there should be a re-distnbu- 
tion of areas for political purposes at present. 

III. T he Local Self-Governing Bodies (Hunt- 
cipalitiks, District Boards, etc.) and their 
Relationship with the Provincial Government. 

Local self-governing bodies, such as Municipal 
Councils, Taluq Boards and District Boards, have 
(lone good work in this Province during the period 
in which they have existed. Drawbacks there are 
and failures there have been. In a country wnerc 
there are many conflicting interests like India, 
failures are bound to occur at the initial stages of 
political privileges. The remedy for this is not 
curtailment of such privileges but the provision of 
safeguards against the abuse of privileges. The 
basis of franchise being property qualification only, 
the right of voting is held by a large number of 
illiterate persons. This gives ^om to the sinister 
influence of wealth at elections" 

One of the remedies we would suggest is that 
literacy, hot necessarily literacy in English, ought to 
be insisted upon in the case of every voter. This 
repiedy, while minimising evils in the administration 
of local self-governing -areas, will also -prove an 
incentive to education. 

Another suggestion we would tike to make is that 
nomination to self-governing bodies should be 
resorted to only to secure the representation of such 
minorities as the Depressed Classes and others. In 
most cases where nominations' are now made on 
communal or other grounds elections would be 
preferred, seats being reserved in the general 
electorate. 


five other Ministers. The Governor shall appoint 
the Prime Minister and call upon him to form a 
Ministry*. 

The status and duties of the Ministry «haii be the 
same as those of the Ministries in the Dominions. 
The Governor shall occupy the position of a consti¬ 
tutional Governor of a Dominion. The Ministers 
shall be collectively responsible to the people through 
the Legislature for the administration of the Province. 

The Legislative body shall consist of two Houses 
on the model of the Australian Government. The 
Lower House shall be elected, and the Upper House 
or Senate partly elected and partly nominated. No 
bill shall lie enacted until it has passed through both 
the Houses. The provincial laws shall relate to 
pruxiucial subjects only, and laws which affect the 
whole of India shall be enacted only by the Central 
Legislature. Provincial legislation, inconsistent with 
any Indian or British Act shall be ultra vires. The 
relation between the two Houses shall be the same 
as is obtaining in Australia. 

l^orAing of Dyarchy. There shall be no dyarchy 
in the Provincial Government, though it may be 
necessary for some time in the Central Government. 

The transferred subjects and the reserved ones, 
as they exist at present in the provinces, are inter¬ 
dependent and cannot be separated in actual 
administration. • Agriculture is now separated from 
itr ally; Irrigation^ and Industry from Mines and 
Factories. Such artificial separation cannot but 
affect the smooth working of the machinery ot 
Government. 

The Secretaries to the various departments which 
arc under the control of the Ministers are often 
found to differ from the declared jxilicy of the 
Ministers, and this results in fnction lietwcen the 
Ministers and the heads of departments. 

It is an established principle of democratic 
Government that there should be close correspondence 
between the legislative bodies and the executive, and 
that there should lie juliticai homogeneity in the 
odnimistxutiun. At present the Cabinet is formed 
of the Ministers and the Members of the Executive 
Council who control the reserved subjects. The purse 
is in the hands of lioth.. Unfortunately this arrange¬ 
ment disturbs the homogeneity jand the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet. • 

It is a common principle that Ministers should be 
subordinate to the Premier. This condition is 
practicable only when there is collective responsi¬ 
bility in the executive, which is destroyed by the 
existence of the dyarchy. 

One of the reasons why we favour dyarchy in the 
Central Government is that dyarchy will be a check 
in extreme cases where there may be danger to 
law and order. Besides, the subjects controlled by 
the proposed Central Government will be mainly 
Imperial, and they do not, as a rule, interact on each 
other. 


We favour the TrinTTnuuf H f * ”f thv prnv i riinm fur _ Positi on and Powers of Goi'ernor. The tGovernor 

the control by the provincial government of the shall he the constitutional head of the province, and 


conduct of local self-governing bodies. Such control 
may be specified more definitely than it is now. It 
should not be possible for the.Collector of a district 
to interfere with the working of A local self-governing 
body unless there is danger of a conflict between 
that body's policy and the policy of the Government. 
The Provincial Government's control should be so 
extended as to include finance also. 

IV. The Provincial Governments. 

Coffsfi/HfioB. The Provincial Government shall 
be constituted on the lines of the States in the 
Anstralian Colony. 

The government shall*be in the hands of a Governor 
appoiuted by His Majesty. He shall act entirely 
on the advice of the Ministers, except in such matters 
as are specially reserved for the exercise of his 
discretionary powers to maintain the safety and 
trahquillity of the Province. * 

TbiuMmistry shall consist of a Prime Minister and 


if he does not adapt himself to constitutional usage, 
he shall be removed by His Majesty the King if a 
dear majority of the two Houses of the Province 
vote that they will not work with him. 

Departments of Government. There shall be two 
main departments, viz. Provincial and Central. 
There shall not be any res er v ed department so far 
as the affairs of the province are concerned. 

The Central subjects shall be (1) Defence of the 
country—naval, aerial, and military departments; 
(2) External- relations with the Native States; (8) 
Inter-relations with the Provinces; (4) Posts and 
Telegraphs; (5) Railways, Navigation and Commerce; 
(8) Ports and Lighthouses; (7) Public Debt of India; 
(8) Currency and Coinage; (fl) Fenni Law and 
Procedure; (10) All-India Services, etc. 

The central subjects shall be subdivided into 
Ministerial and Imperial: the Imperial subjects 
being Military, Ports, Railways, etc. 

Tte Provincial subjects shall be controlled entirely 
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by the Provincial Government, and the Central 
Government shall have no nght of interference 
Finanu. There shall be a separate purse for the 
Central subjects and another for the Pros metal 
subjects, so as to avoid friction between the Provincial 
Government and the Central The provincial tuiance 
shall be controlled bv the Ministers In pre-reform 
days the Central Government had the right of using 
the funds of one province for the needs of another 
Even after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, which provided that the 
revenues of the provinces are to be kept separate, 
we are often told that all the revenues are Indian 
for the reason that the Accountants-General of the 
provinces axe Othcers of the Government of India. 
We hear of " the appropriations '* by the Governor- 
General. and understand thereby that the cash 
balances of a province are liable to be utilised 
el sew here, though the accounts show separate 
revenues. There shall therefore be complete 
separation of the provincial funds from the central, 
and e%rh province shall have freedom in the use of 
its foods fo r par po es of the province. 

Constitution of the Central Government The consti¬ 
tution of the Central Government shall be the same 
si in the Dominions. 

The Governor-General and the Indian Cabinet 
shall be responsible to the Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament only so far as the Imperial 
subjects are concerned. 

The Central subjects shall be divided into two 
groups, vix. (I) Indian—which shall be completely 
under the control of the Ministers, and (2) Imperial— 
which shall also be controlled by the Ministers, but 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of State 
and U» Bntish Parliament. 

The Ministry of the Government of India shall 
consist of a I Vi me Minister and at least seven 
Ministers. 

The portfolio* of the Imperial subjects shall be 
entrusted to the Executive Councillors, half of whom 
•hall be Indians and the other half Europeans. 

The Parliament of India shall consist of the 
Govern or-General, the Upper Chamber of the 
Central Government, and the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. as in the Dominions. 

The Governor-General shall give his assent to or 
withhold it from Bills poised by the House, but he 
shall oot interfere with matters which do not affect 
al interests. 

The relation between the two-Hou—a of the Central 
Government shall be definitely specified m the new 
Government of India Act so as to avoid deadlocks 
especially in financial matters. 

The Position and Powers of the Gmernor-General. 
The position ol the Governor-General shall be 
simdax to the position ol the Governor-General of 
Canada. He shall have power of ordinance-making, 
which shall be exercised only under extraordinary 
conditions, but he shall oot have the right of certifi¬ 
cation. 

Relation between the Centred and the Provincial 
Governments. The extent of the power of super¬ 
intendence, direction and control of the Central 
Government can be determined only after careful 
investigation. 

Federal India. The Indian National Congress 
fears that a Federal India may not be a success, and 
would prefer a Unitary Government Bearing in 
mind the multifarious differences and conflicting 
interests which characterise this country, we prefer 
a Federal to a Unitary Government for this country. 
Powerful influences may turn a Unitary Government 
to an aotoditic one. A Federated India is a more 
logical growth of the present system than Unitary 
Government. Federation has led to the siifili ■ml 
influence of the United States of America . -Thera is 
no reason why the United States of I nd ia gbould^not 
bring prosperity to the country. . 

- •- ; r • - •‘N * *• a Cnnr^m r 


Court in India to which appeals from the Provincial 
High Courts shall he Judges of this Court shall be 
appointed by His Majestv the King, and they shall 
hold ottice during His Majesty's pleasure. Judges 
of this Court should have practised at the liar lor 
not less than seven years, at least three of which 
havmg been spent at the Bar in India. The powers 
of this Court shall be decided by His Majesty, while 
its jurisdiction shall l*e determined by the Central 
Government of India. 

There shall be a right of appeal from the Supreme 
Court m India to the King in Council under conditions 
specified m the Judicial Committee Act. 

The majority of Judges of all courts shall be 
recruited from the Bar. Jive years' practice at the Bar 
being the minimum qualification. We specially 
urge the claims of Indian Christian Lawyers in the 
matter of appointments to the judiciary 

No officer of Government shall hold judicial and 
executive powers at the same time These two 
powers should-be separated without any delay 

Justice in British India. Justice shall be dispensed 
in India with an even hand. There *hal> be no 
distinction between mao and mao. 

The freedom- of speech and the freedom of the 
press, the elementary rights of all self-respecting 
peoples, ahull not be denied to India. 

Nu man shall be arrested and kept in custody 
longer than a week without a trial. Every accused 
(lerson .thail be informed of the nature of the charge 
against him within twenty-four hours after his 
arrest, and every opportunity shall be given to him 
to defend himself. 

Defence of India. It is a discredit to the ciUren 
of any country that he has no share in its defence. 
More is the pity when he is demed this pcmkgc- 
Apart even from this, a sound military training has 
physical and moral value in the development of a 
yoation Educated young India ought to be given 
• the chance of choosing the army as a career. The 
educated youth of this country has very Draitrd scope 
for the choice of a profession. This defect would be 
remedied if the Army and the Navy are thrown open 
to deserving young men of this country. There are 
many Indian Christian young men who have the 
abilities and the inclination for a military career, but 
arc denied entrance into the army. Barge numbers 
of our Community have served the country and the 
Empire on many a battlefield in the Great War. anl 
not a few of them have laid down their lives. We 
feel that the tuns has come for throwing open the 
commissioned ranks of the Army and the Navy to 
deserving young Indians 

Wr feel vrry strongly that th e Government should 
not have turned down the modest recommendations 
ol the bkeeu Committee. Wr expect that the whole 
question would be reconsidered and that the recom 

mendations of the Skeen Committee woo Id be given 
effect to without delay 

Social Progress in British India. India has had a 
chequered history. Many influences, indigenous and 
foreign, have affected Indian society in the past, and 
are affecting it even to this day. Difleretaces 
resulting from the existence of many religions faiths 
and social orders have not disappeared. Bearing 
the same political burdens and sharing in the same 
political privileges will, m course of time, bring the 
various communities of this country together and 
ensure national solidarity. The caste system, which 
is one of the mast diitiissing features of Indian 
society, had its origin in a division of labour. 
Increasing political respoosib* Ixtses are likely to efiect 
divisions apart from caste differences, and the barriers 
of casta which appear insurmountable may become 
surmountable. The i nfl uen ce ol the.West in this 
direction has been most helpful. One nwift—4 Indian 
society may be mors than the dream ol the optimist. 

The state# meed of India m the Empire. 

Ia asm aad population India occupies the first place 
in the British Kmrire but this n'orr has no* hf«**n 
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given to it yet. A Federal India may reach that 
position. But the least that can be -.minted to 
India is a position similar to that of any of the 

Dominions. 

The Position of the Services. 

The Indian l iuj Sen ice. It ought to be said to 
the lasting honour of the Indian Civil Service that 
much of what India has achieved m the lields of 
politics and education she owes directly or indirectly 
to the Indian Civil Service. That service has 
maintained without a break the traditions of British 
justice and sense of lair play all through the changing 
conditions of this country But the members oi this 
service have, for long, been holding almost autocratic 
powers. Such powers might have been necessary 
in the past. But times have changed, and the angle 
of vision uf the Civil Service also must undergo a 
change. If the memliers of rhe Indian Civil Service 
will realise that they ore the servants of the country, 
and give of their best ungrudgingly, they will contribute 
in a larger measure to the growth and progress of the 
country than in the past. 

In the matter of recruitment to the Service, we 
would urge two considerations, viz. (1) There ought 
to be steady increase in the number of Indians, and 
(2) The qualifications shall be both intellectual and 
moral. We might suggest a character test, shuuld 
such a test lie -possible. 

Other All-Indut Services. All appointments to the 
All-India services shall lie made by a txxlv specially 
appointed for that purpose. The legislature of the 
Central Government will ^appoint the members of 
such a Board. In every province there shall lit* a 
Committee appointed by the Provincial legislature. 
These committees shall nominate candidates for the 
Ail-India services and chouse candidates for the 
Provincial services. The central stall selection 
board shall not ordinarily appoint to the All-India 
services candidates not recommended by the 
Provincial committees.' 

In order to secure the representation of minority 
communities in these services, preference ought to 
be given to candidates belonging to such communities. 
Other things being equal. 

In this connection we urge the claims of our 
Community, 'especially with reference to appoint¬ 
ments made to the provincial judiciary*. 

Indianisation. Indianization of all the depart¬ 
ments of public service, including the Army and Navy, 
is the ultimate end to be achieved. We deijre to 
see this policy punned steadily, and not by fits and 
Marts and in answer to any agitation. 

The grmiih »»/ liducaium. Tliat 
advanced by leaps and bounds in the last decade or 
two is amply borne out by statistics. Vet a fringe 
of the country only has been touched. The masses 
still need schools. The introduction of free and 
compulsory Primary Education is the cry ing need of 
the country. Critics are again and again condemning 


the methods of' education and the system 
of education in* vogue in this country*. But 
few of the entirs have quite realised where the 
fundamental weakness of Indian education lies. 

I nle>s a lietter tvpe of teachers is secured, education 
is hound to fail in --pite of new methods. And a 
better tvpe of teachers cannot be obtained unless 
better terms are ottered to them. An elementary 
school teacher i-> paid less than a coachman, and a 
teacher of the -ecimdarv gride is paid only as much 
.u» a postman. And these teachers are expected to 
possess a certain MamJard ol general educational 
qualification and have to undergo a couple of years' 
proUwsion.il training. Besides, they .ire expected 
to be a pattern to their pupils in every respect. The 
graduate teachers in secondary schools and members 
of college stans are not treated any liettcr. In India 
education is neglected to a culpable extent. 

In this country, and especially* in this province, 
education is largely m the 1 lands of private agencies. 
Aided schools are larger in nundier than State- 
managed ones. And yet tliese, generous private 
agencies,are not given the support that they need. If 
the present state oi allairs is permitted to continue, 
many aided institutions will perish for lack of funds. 

We suggest the following remedies : 

(II The immediate revision of the grant-in-aul 
code, providing for a Government grant to each 
aided institution equal to the dilfcrence between its 
fee-income and its cx|x.*nditure. 

(21 Intnxluction ol >cali-s of salaries for teachers 
of all grades, these -calcs Ixring double what are in 
force at present. 

(ill Revision of rules regarding recognition of 
aided schools and colleges, making it obligatory on 
the part of the managements to guarantee 
(aI security of tenure. 

Hi) adoption of Government scales of salaries, and 
(rj steady ludiaiuzalion of the stall. ^ 

(■*» Apixuntmcnt of onlv teachers of considerable* 
exj*»rfonce as Inspectors, fifty jxir cent, of these posts 
living reserved for experienced headmasters of aided 
schools. 

Alxmt eighty per cent, of the educated men and 
women of our Community arc. as has been said 
lieforc, teachers, and wc would urge their claims to 
Iw appointed to responsible [KMitionx in the Govern¬ 
ment educational department. 

We demand a thorough investigation into the 
educational needs of the country. The reforms we 
have urged would mean a much larger expenditure 
on education than is provided for in the present 
Budgets. But what additional money may have to 
as saving on the 
expenditure for sanitation, medical relief, and police. 
When the masses arc educated and a targe majority 
are given a University training, public morality will 
improve and social evils disappear. It is-the duty 
of a civilized Government to make education the 
first charge on its revenues. 


Deputation from the Indian Christum Association, Madras. 


(Colonel Lane-Fox in the Chair). 


The defutatfea caubted #f 

Hit Bahadur PAUL APPASWAMY, UJL, LL.B. 

(Spokesman). *, 

Dr. A, C. ASIRYADHA NADAR. 

*r. S~ BA LAS IB OAR SATYA NADAR, M JL 
Mr. 0. F. E. ZACHARIAS, B.A. 

Mr +t nFVAUrm N F.P.f. 


925 The Chairman • * * May I ask 

first of all whether you represent only the Protestant 
'sade or have you any Homan Catholics among you r 
members r—We represent only the Protestant com¬ 


munity. 

226 Y ou have no 

—No. 

- \r*.* *h*r«* any 


kopum Catholic members ? 

other denominations 5 —We 
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re p res ent all the Protestant denominations; all 
Christians except Catholics. 

228. You have 450 members ?—Yes. 

229. On the question of franchise your view is 
that there should be an additional, educational, 
qualification for the vote }—We are very' anxious 
about that point, because the special qualification 
of the community is that it has taken full advantage 
of the opportunities for education now available ; 
there are large numbers of graduates in the com¬ 
munity who do not have votes at present. We 
want them to be given votes, so that they may 
bring their education and trained intelligence to 
bear upon matters of government. 

280. You mean there are a great many graduates 
who do not possess the p ro p ert y qualification ? 
—Yea. 

281. You would put it solely on the basis of 
literacy ?—No: on some qualification midway 
b e twee n mere literacy and graduation, such as the 

of the Final e xamination 

tk» ?— In addition to the usual or existing property 
qualification, we want the vote for all who have 
reached a certain educational standard. 

288. Sir A. P. Patro : That is for the Christian 
constituencies ?—Yes. I may mention here that 
we have 4,000 graduates in our community, while 
the great non-Brahmin community has only about 
8.000 ; but. it so happens, we are nothing like pro¬ 
portionately re p re s e n ted in the legislative council. 

284. The Chairman : That is rather a different 
point, ia not it ? You limit your suggestion about 
making literacy a qualification to the Christian 
community ?—We are speaking mainly about 
Christians ; as it is, the non-Christians’ electorate is 
very large, end if an additional qualification was 
introduced probably it would become very much 
larger ; but in our community the electorate is only 
Umt 8,000 in each electoral district, and so it admits 


25. l ees yon my you have found that a system 
rarnnunal representation on the basis of separate 
iterates has not been successful in the case of 
Ian Christians, and has led to friction betwe en 
Roman Catho l ics and the Protestants ?—On 
t point I should tike the permission of the Con- 
ace to modify what is said m the Memorandum, 
le this Memorandum was submitted we have 
en the views of a large number of people belonging 
the community, and especially of some leaders, 
I have now been instructed to say that wc would 
lather have the present communal electorate 


o i e le c tion. 

288. In the Memorandum I see you advocate t 
syst e m of re s er v a tion of seats f—We do not stand 
by that now. 

28T. Yo« srieh to withdraw that 2—Yea. I am 
instructed to ask for co m m unal electorates. 

288. You prefer the present ty tttm to remain, in 
spite of possible differences beiaasn sections of yopr 
community ?—In regard to those differences I want 
to make a suggestion to which the Catholics are also 
agreeable. It is this. Friction has arisen bec a use 
in' four out of the five Christian 

Catholic candidates usually coma in by election as 
C a tho l ic s are in the majority; it Is only hi one 
cmia titi i r ncy that the Protestants are hi a majority. 
We p ropose, in.agreement .with the (i 

believe the Ca th ol ic r epresentativ e s will s u ppo rt us 
in this when they come before yon), that the whole 
Presidency s h o uld be divided .into at least three 
HirktiMi con etitnem i ea, — f , * .r T* iT yT l i nwT^Trfftant 
and one Catholic. - 

289. That la an agreement. * - 

b e twe en yon I—Yen. 

240. It eonpds a very 
been tinea leghlstire 
i n st an c e when the P r otestan ts) 


artificially making up the balance like that, we 
propose a regular arrangement by which each con¬ 
stituency (whether there are three or four or more) 
returns a Protestant and a Catholic. 

241. That sounds a very admirable and much more 
dignified arrangement. I notice on paee 322 of your 
Memorandum you say your representation is not 
sufficient, and you claim you are entitled to nine 
seats. You say you are 3.2 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion and you have 3.3 per cent of the seats on the 
council. It seems to me that it is not an inadequate 
representation, but you are not satisfied with it, 
and you say you ought to have mne seats ?—This is 
a point on which we are very keen, so 1 want to 
address the Conference with some particularity about 
it. The Conference will notice that the Muham¬ 
madans are just twice as numerous as ourselves; 
they are 6.5 per cent of the total population, and 
they get 13,5 per cent of the membership of the 
council, whereas we, who are 3.2 per cent of the 
population, get only 5.5 per cent. If 1 may put it 
in fi g ure s.-tfaeir numbers in this Presidency are just 
2,800,000, and we are just about half that. Looking 
at that proportion, if they are to have 13 seats, we 
should have 7. but there are other consideration* 
which we should like to urge. I take it the Muham¬ 
madans are given rather more representation than 
they are entitled to numerically because they are a 
minority community, and are likely to go to the wall 
unless they are adequately represented. We are 
still further in a minority ; of the three great forms 
of faith. Hindus are ninety per cent of the population. 
Muhammadans about six per cent and we are about 
three per cent. 

242. Tliese figures are all in your Memorandum, 

80 we have got them ?—Yes. A further considera¬ 
tion I want to mention is that in the matter of 
education we are very much more likely to help 
efficiently in matters £f administration than other 
communities because of the very large advance in 
education which, as I have pointed out, our com¬ 
munity has made. I have already mentioned that 
wc have 4,000 graduates as agamst 8,000 in the 
non-Brahmin community. The Muhammadans have 
only 500 graduates. In regard to simple literacy, 
both in English and the vernaculars, our people are 
very much ahead of the Muhammadans. * Further 
as a community we stand for peace : and if Hindus 
and Moslems are in conflict, we will be the only 
persons in te res te d in keeping the peace. 0 

243. I think the Conference will probably fed 
there is something to be said for your claim on the 
ground of having better education, but as regards 
yonr claim that because the Muhammadans are 
given representation in excess of their proportion of 
the population therefore you ought to have it on 
the same basis, is not it obvious that if every minority 
community claimed a much larger percentage than 
it was entitled to there would be no room left- for 
the majority at all ? At present the Hindus form 
89 per cent of the ^population and have a representa¬ 
tion of only AS per cent. What do you think the 
Hindus will say if every minority community takes 
the view you put forward ?—I do not claim Unger 
re p resen tation merely because the Muhammadans 
have larger represe ntation, but an the ground that 

are a reparate community, and the 
behind all there legislative councils is that no com¬ 
munity should be bound by laws to which it is not 
a party. Any great community should have an 
effective voice in making the laws by which it is 
going to be bound, and if our minority ia g i ven 
representation only ia proport i on to its n timbers Ha 
repre re n t ario n will be so ineffective that in any 
crwifirt its in terest s wifi go to t he wa ll, an that it n 
no good giving tss representation. Commuxfitie* 
onght also to have repre se nta tion ac o o e dlug tethair 
▼are* or iiup ortanoa and the place they Iff tapaldic 
A cnraiB—itv ffhe ours which ■ in the Vara- 
' front of m atte r s off ed u c a tion, which has done much 
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and his ideals to the Oriental, ought not to be placed 
in such a position that they do not count for any¬ 
thing 

24-* Let us now come to the next point about 
•adequate representation on self-governing bodies. 
You do not say how you propose to get it 5 —All 
that we can say is that in every' taluk board or 
district Ixjard where Christians are to be found in 
considerable numbers they should be given one 
elected seat at least. As a matter of fact we have 
not actually suffered much by the present system 
because a fair number of Christians do get elected 
to taluk boards and municipalities, but in a tune of 
cortriict. or in a time when communal feelings run 
hifch. one can imagine a Christian not getting any 
seat at :dl. So in any taluk or sub-division where 
the Christians are to be found in considerable numbers 
.a certain proportion, say 10 per cent of the seats 
should l>e reserved for them. 

The C kairman : Then you go on to deal with the 
general constitution and on that subject we had 
evidence from * great many deputations and it has 
been the main thing we have been considering all 
through. . 

243. Mr. Cadogan: On page 891 you say, 
“ Educationally, the Indian Christian community 
“ is a he. ol practically of every other community 
’* in this province, and yet it is not repr es ented in 
“ the lugher ranks of public service proportionately 
" to its educational qualifications." But surely 
the public services are open to your community ? 
—They are open, but we are getting nothing like 
the pmjxrrtkm to which we are entitled in the higher 
ranks of the public service. 

24d. Why not ?—In the matter of appointments, 
the appointing authorities yield to the community 
which pulls the strongest weight and as we are a 
minority community we scarcely pull any weight. 

247. There is a prejudice against you ?—There is, 
very distinctly. Not only prejudice, but as we do 
not luivc sufficient people of influence we do not 
get a large enough namhAr of oar people in the 
higher brunches of public soviet. Take, for instance, 
the people who have got B.L. degrees. We have got 
five times as many people who have got the B.L. 
degree as compared to the Muhammadans and yet 
they hold exactly the same number of a ppoi n t m e nts 
as we hold in the judicial service. In fact, I have 
heard a European say that be would much prefer 
t* t* a Muhammadan, because he will then get into 
the higher ranks more easily. In fact, men of very 
miRh less qualification from other communities 
d«i erf m and those of us who have got higher 
qualifications are left behind. 

24A. You say on page 325 ** In order to secure the 
" representation of minority communities in these 
" services, pr eferen ce ought to be given to candidates 
" belonging to such communities, other things being 
“ equal." Why } —We do not want mom than what 
we are numerically entitled to, that is, according to 
the number of educated men in our community. 

249. Kkem Bahadur Khalif-vJ-lah-Sahib: Comparing 
the Moslem r epresen tation and Christian representa¬ 
tion in this province, yon have been saying that you 
are not adequately r e pres e n ted proportionately. 
May I know if in addition to the five seats which you 
get by election you have not been given one or two 
seats more by nominatioa c o nsat e u tly in all the three 
comcils ?—-in the last two councils we have had two 
wxninated members, but they were nominated to 
represent other interests. Of the two people who 
are there now the one represents raffway and labour 
*°d the otter the depres sed claiwrs They have 
hotting to do with the Christians and they are not 
pot there ae rep re sen t a tives of Christians at sfl. 

. *50. But the fact "remains ttat«there are two 
Christmas nom i nated ha addition to the five 
elected ? Bare—i oar ccmanity has act many 
rtmte d p«npt. Bn Cmiwwit fad It to trt 


Christians in the public services as the Muham¬ 
madans 3 —In the higher branches of the public 
service. I can give the exact figures. Of the 
gazetted posts the Muhammadans are holding 88 
and the Indian Christians 125. while of the higher 
posts, we are bolding 30 and the Muhammadans 32. 

252. So far as the population is concerned the 
Muhammadans are double your number ? —Yes. 

253. And in spite of that they are holding only 
as many posts in the higher services as the Indian 
Christians ?—Yes. But in literacy and education 

*we are far in advance of them ; as regards law 
graduates for example, os I have mentioned already 
we have five times as raanv law graduates as there 
are among the Muhammadans. As for ordinary 
graduates we have got 4,200 graduates, while the 
Muhammadans have 500 only. 

254. Do you concede that the Muhammadans 

have a better “history and political importance ? 
—Antiquarian considerations are very good from the 
point of view of sentiment, but they should not 
w e ig h in m atters of the Gove r nm ent. - 

255. Mr. Thomas : As regards the education of 
women I suppose the Indian Christian women stand 
far above all other communities ?—Looking at the 
figures I find that among the Muhammadans and 
Hindus there is one woman educated for even.’ ten 
men educated, whereas in the case of Christians 
there is one woman educated for every two men 
educated. 

256. How many women’s institutions in this 
Presidency are manned by women teachers 3 —Not 
only the missionary colleges and schools, but also the 
Government institutions have got Christian women 
teachers, and most of the Inspectresses are also 
Christians. 

257. The mission institutions in the Presidency 

are also educating all classes of people, in primary, 
secondary and college institutions ?—Yes. That 
is another reason why we arc asking for adequate 
rep re se ntation. We very much fear that the large 
opport u nities of education that are now available in 
the country owing to Cliristian missions may be cut 
short if, owing to any wave of feeling against the 
Christians, grants to maintain these institutions are 
not given and Christian institutions are snuffed 
out or starved. Even now very often a taluk board 
or district board starts a school just close to where 
a Christian school is already in existence and the 
Christian school i» snuffed out. That sort of fear 
we undoubtedly have; adequate representation in 
the legislative conned* would help us to make a 
stand for t he continuance of the exist ing schools 
or the increase of them. " 

258. One of the things which the mission institu¬ 
tions stipulate is to give Christian religious education 
in the schools ?—Most Christian institutions (except 
fath/ilir; schools) give religions instruction. 

259. And there is a growing tendency not to give 
public su p por t for such institutions as give religious 
i nstructi on ?—There was a movement some tome ago 
that pupils who go to Christian s cho o ls should have 
the option of saying whether they would attend the 
religious instruc tion or not. That was about six or 
seven yean ago. But I do not hear much cry 
about that now, but at any moment it may rise 
again. 

no: Is that one of the reasons why you ask for 

adequate representation in the council ?—We feel 
thg£ public education, which is the thing which has 
beew the ma ’ n plank among Christians, would suffer 
greatly if there is no adequate representation in the 
legislative council. Our mission schools and the 
gi ant s mad e to them would suffer if a majority 
OOtt un un ity makes up its mind that they have no 
reason to exist. 

JSL In the constitution of the preaen t council 
threw fa a certain official bloc which may be expected 
to hotel the scales even among the various com- 
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know that he will at least see that no harm or injury 
is done to the minority community. 

262. Colonel Land-Fox (from the Chairl : You 
advocate in your memorandum the abolition of the 
official bloc ? —Yes. I say that because it is going 
to be abolished we ought to be put in a stronger 
position, because the official Woe was helping us and 
standing behind us and will hereafter disappear. 

263. Mr. Thomas : Do you want representation 
in the Legislative Assembly ?—At present we have 
no elected member at all. We have only one 
member who Is nominated. For a community of 
5.000.000 in India I think this is not fair and just. 
We ought to have some elected members. Even on 
a numerical basis we are now entitled to three seats ; 
if the councils are enlarged we would like to have 
more. 

25*. You know the Madras Government has issued 
a G.O. fixing certain proportions of all communities 
in the public services ?—Yes, according to the latest 
G.O. the Christians and Anglo-Indians together will 
have 10 per cent, of the appointments. __ 

205. Ate you satisfied with being grouped together 
with Anglo-Indians ?—We are very much dis¬ 
satisfied, because when an Anglo-Indian and an 
Indian Christian come into competition 1 fear the 
Indian Christian will not succeed. So we would 
rather like to be put on a separate footing, say H per 
cent, for the Indian Christians and 2 per cent, for 
the Anglo-Indians or something like that. 

200. You have stated that the Christian community 
is advanced educationally ? What is their economic 
condition ?—I am afraid that the vast majority of 
our community are still very poor, because many of 
them are still doing agricultural work. Whereas 
tmong the Hindus 3 per cent, of the people have the 
property qualification, only t per cent, among the 
Indian Christians have the property qualification. 
That shows that we are at least twice as poor as the 
Hindu community. 


267. The Christian community has to meet social 
and religious disabilities ?—There are a number of 
social disabilities suffered by the depressed classes 
in this Presidency, and with one exception ail these 
disabilities also apply to the Christians, fide my 
book. 

266. Sir Han Singh Gour : On page 322 you urge 
for reservation of seats. That is going back to 
communal representation. Would it not retard the 
growth of the party system ?—What we feel about it is 
that there would be injustice otherwise: and 
probably also practical difficulties in the way of 
reservation of seats for Christians. This is the 
objection on principle. The Christian who is 
returned in a general electorate will be one who is 
■Lcceptable to the general electorate, that is to the 
Hindus. He. may not represent the Christian 
feeling at all. He may be a man who may be a 
Hindu in tone, in spirit and in thought. He may be 
unpopular among the Christians. He may be an 
excommunicated man. ‘If on the principle 1 have 
. enunci a t e d a-community sho uld be bound by Taw to 
the making of which it is a party, it is better to 
make these people elected representatives who are 
acceptable to the community, and not people accept¬ 
able to somebody else. 

269. That is not certainly the view of the Christian 
community of Northern India. Mr. Chatterjce. who 
was speaking for them, has told us that he supported 
national claims in preference to claims of particular 
communities ?—1 have got here the All-India 
Memorandum submitted by them. 1 have marked 
two or three sentences therein. They say that they 
would want it as a future eventuality. But at 
present, they say. that if any other community is to 
have separate representation they should also like 
to have a communal electorate. 

270. You stand by that ?—Yes. 
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On bihait ■ t :hv i Ath. it'. Indian \"is;an.'n .[ 
Southern India. \v hav «■ the biTnuir t.» privt-nr the 
Memorandum -o the Indian ■statutory «'ninim^mn. 

Tiii'> Vs'H. >n. rstiiPh.-K'-l til tIi* - v ear 
claims to r^rri'-.-nt the ‘ at!. the 

M.nlr.i> i Vi—i- i' , !w v ft p, - fhe i oiirii|e!u«'■»! :lf 
Catholic H:<t .r- iiv uul has r: r it- iTrsidenr, 111* 
Grace tit,* M.-t U«a hr ) \elrn. rill recentIv 

Archhiviiup "f Madia'. .*:;•! !i .*wr >jjii v ir*. f.Mab- 
h>hment l»eeii rmijuir-cd :»v »Iu\eminent i*. the 
represein.itr.e •>! rhe C.»th"lu‘ population ot tin*. 
f*rerfn!encv 

I 111 ' A"i h i.. tii-ii Hi lu'iiti'il tile paving ot tile 
Government "l Iu-Iia Act • *! lull* as a nrst <tep on 
the road to 1 \cmm nisi!ile Self-Gov«-niment. the goal 
of I iii It.in poln v that was announced m the tain mis 
dev laratimi ot August. HUT. ilia le be the S*i retarv of 
State for India .uni .U.Lejitiil by the linti'li Partin- 
tnent anil Jieople. 

While the V'MHJtaTmn ami the vonimuintv which 
it represents have cooperated with the Government 
.uni other political communities in the working of 
tiie Act •>{ ini!!, the Executive Committee i' < learlv 
of opinion 1 that the June has arrived : -r still 
further steps l**‘ing taken in the ihrectn/n of 
respi him ble self government . .uni i-' that the actual 
working ol tile constitution of pipl during the past 
eight years has* revealed delects wnnh have 
prevented that constitution from working smoothie 
ami realising the end of responsible sell government 

Tins Committee would make its observation* ami 
rtvonimeml.ittons on the various *juesti. ns ,t the 
Indian constitutional problem under the headings 
indicated by the Statutory Cotimuwtcm m their 
invitation to .submit memoranda published in the 
CJt kzette •'/ In Jut of March JO, prjH (Notification 
Public No. F lUt JKi 

The Committer would like to pref.u r its statement 
with the view that without losing sight of the needs 
and general progress of the country, its observations 
ami recommendations would be* nude from the 
particular standpoint of Italian Christians of whom 
Catholics form, and are recognised to be-, a political 
part, ft would .dal introduce its statement with 
the observation that the total number of Indian 
Christian* is l.h'JT/Jl.*, "f whi'h the Indian ('atIndus 
*irc 7W.Pl I . and the (ntal number "f Christian 
voters is 'Jf.xUI 

I 1 11 " representative -v-ti m a-, apple d Mntish 
India 

hi} Thr f.«i.u» ■ f ?/).'“,'tiirfi At >t' The ■ 'immitpr are 

*d opinion that one basis of the tram.iii-e 'hmild 
continue to l>e a property '|ii.ililicanon . liter.uy in 
the vernacular should be made an alternative 
electoral qualification. The property franchise might 
be slightly lowered although the present rate is low- 
enough 

Even with the present spud location, the committee 
think that the number of voters could be appreciable 
increased if Government take upon itself the duty 
of registration of voters instead of leaving it to 
candidates and parties as at present Under the 
present system it may be also pointed out that the 
votes are given to holders of pattas, and as the 
joint family system obtains even among Catholics 
in ruraJ parts, a large estate may bear only one vote, 
while the number of managers and cultivators of 
the estate may be more than one. 

(b) .Methods of election. The present system of 
communal electorate for the Indian Christians should 
be retained. 

In view of the large sue of the average district 
and the lack of communications, - the Committer 
would recommend that the district be divided into 
mb-distxicta or wards and each subdistrict or ward 
be allowed to elect one member instead of the whole 
district 'vim 1 iI!i>hmI to f or ri member* .is at 


: "*d:v' rh»> i "mmun.ii •■bvti.rati-' -build 

be "■rt , M-i'.. , il t!■.•* representation of particular and 
. ommiin.il mr-p-'f-. sv*reni is ri.it ':ci"*s.iry 

5*-r r»-j r.-'t-ur Uioii :n . ,il !'•*I>*-*. like mumiipahties 
and ■ n-rr:- t roard*. i*. with rrnt"T ■ 'rg,iiiisat:»'ii and 
< «.rn;-;n.tf !• -r .r wui-l f. ; Mjih.uumad.ii’.' 

and 1 Aii'tl.iC' r > ‘v "ii-i ti-d .i> '!«-\ h.iv •• 'hhmi. ill 
The p.i'i. n t:;:' |’r'"id«-!HV u ri.v immbiT * i 'Cat' 
m rhf'f l> h'.iI '"lies were . "ii'iin-r ibly unr-M-ol and 
Pl'.pellv ' rvdi'iribuivd. ■ :! would j»o"ii'le t" 

gel 'Mi "t it ' lie '".Uli'MtV i < *11111111111 tie' 1 epri'enled 
IT aiillld 1 !f'lt abir lil.it, it "lie -l.ig- it eH 

• >1 1 .V Illliet'l T In i.irgest lllllltl iT I'nvlM-- ■! |'i'"l I*' 
'I !• *11 Id have •••uir .Male m tin - liii.'iiU-o ul . n »v • ! r i 
lllelir we w ■ mill adV IH ,|te ,i very i ull^lderal le i• <vM-!l'ig 
ol tile pre'i-llt tr.nu hl'f. 1 e . anv adult rn.de ■ •« I UJ'V 'l:g 
a pan "f t ’ a 11• K I .iillt lioii'r. m tnwu • a iminttv 
p.ilt 'h'.uld !"• given the fight «’t <!e»img l.i tile'e 
i«H'al IhmUv. 

We wouid r"i (iinniend that the direit nieth"d>. 
>linuM be Hliri'dm 111 in .ill theve eleittmis. the 
present system ot indirect election m l*i>r:ict Hoards 
ill Madras should be giv*-n up 

We flunk t!:.u :!u- pn-'enr ■ uistir:ie!i« ies fur 
irt>fi.in i firisri.uis if laiher unwreidv. the central 

■ oiistiluciii v 'i.r in tame i;n timing tnaiiv is nine 
di .truts ! lie numlier "t Imli.iii I'hit'f.au '-on- 
sfllileiu m s Jelling •ne'ilbers »n the M.idr.'.s l.i‘g:s[.i 
tive ( oiuu d 'll'Mill 1 'll* iluTeased to tell, tin « Uri'tl.Lii 

• Mflstit uetli v I "'lug allowed to uu hide nn re th.iil 
tliree i|;-t[ii ts We are ot upMnun that the .tnngth 
"t the I .egisia! IVI■ •'ulinili 'hullId be : 11 » Tt'.l e-t 
:hni In wluih'.ase. the nunil*er m Indian* hi. 
siiuuld pr'ipurtimuTelv In* uu Teased 

i.i I hr ni.iti-ii Inp hrt;rnn o fre^cnM.' - . ir.i 

■ ■'ii\titnrt:t> In tile "ptniuti o| this i olllir.it !e". ■ he 
rel.iituiis between nirndvrs and their represent itr.es 
are tint what Miev 'luMild l>c* : oil .uioitt*' r fhe 
large si/e of the ■ oiistitucnev. the pulitu al ■ t i■'.*t*■ •eju e 
of the p-ople. the dnhiiiltv of hung tespi :: il• iI:tv 
under the ttresent >v'tern of dvar< hv. ' on.i:;um atnm 
between niemlHT and > mistituent is mlreijurn* and 
din’s not lead to [•••htiiiil cducate-ti r training in 
respufistbilitv m '.flier jwrty. Jt *s verv r.iflv 
that niymbers tour th«*ir ■ onstitu'-i" :i-- \» •■pf d 
lie. lion time K'i'i*i i.tlly m Indian ' hn-ttati "ti 

• fit :»e||i ics, ;tu lud;ng -.i \ <>r w. it. litf't. •hi* 

' ntrimnni'.ilu n is '".mi iitorr • li:i;• uit n.pir-nt 

/1 l ;r tii f -.nt:r. Hie nut* t"rn ha- 
Iitti h.iiu .• >t e-tai :; .lung ;t -**it ». '. ; ■ ! ■■ ideni v 
on aci mint >t — “ 

1, 1 he ■ ii f! r. • i It v .1 hung f>i-n o’v under 
dvarchv. II. *!.;'■ anil I.lrabinm feehtig ie-ndiug from 
the monopoly of pohtn ai power the I-rahmin*' 

whir h H.iv hroiiuht 'nt f v I'xisteni e m Madras ever 

since the Kejorm a nnn-lJr.ihmm party, railed the 
Justice partv. which has refused up to the present 
to admit l.trahnuns as its members, dlj the refusal 
of the Swaran-ds to accept orifice giving them an 
electoral advantage to obtain which other parties 
are tempted to drop their original principles and 
form themselves into a more or less permanent 
nppfisition to the Executive Government; thus in 
Madras the Justice party ha* Iwrn obliged to jettison 
one or other of its old political principles of von- 
servative progress and co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment, i>» the scramble for appointments, either paid, 
as in the judiciary, or honorary, as memberships 
anil presidentships of local Inalies. school committees, 
temple committees, which results m individual mem¬ 
bers of parties changing their political creed, to pain 
the favour of the Minister who has such appointments 
in his gift. (Si Catholics have to this extent contri¬ 
buted to the grow th of the party system, that they are 
to be found in almost all the political parties m Madras. 

(r) J'he growth of informed public opinion. There 
is unlv one F.ng!i«*h weekly for Catholics in Madras 
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questions ; the political opinion that expresses itself 
in the pens and on the platform is confined to the 
educated minority; in reyard to general public 
opinion there is very little of it in the districts ; 
there are very few district vernacular papers. 
Administrative policies of the future might well aim 
at the provocation of public opinion m the rural 
parts by the use of the district gazettes as media for 
publicity propaganda on behalf of Government. 

[f) Nomtnniion of officials and non-officials as 
additional members of elected bodies. The number of 
officials belonging to the permanent service of 
Government nominated to legislative bodies ought 
to be considerably diminished or even abolished ; 
administrative experience ought to spread among 
the elected non-officials who should as secretaries 
, or tinder-secretaries take the place of the present 
officials partially in the central and provincial 
legislatures ; m local bodies an official or two may 
be kept to bring into contact the official and non* 
official agencies of Government 

.. H—Thn suitability of axis ting arena for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
r epres e n tative institutions :— 

(•) Local self-government. The pres e n t local areas 
would be manageable if only the communications 
by road were developed ; the lack of village roads 
connecting villages with first an^ second-class 
roads is a great obstacle to the progress of villages 
and to administrative efficiency. 

(ft) Provincial. In the Madras Presidency, we 
think Coorg is advanced enough to have self* 
governing institutions introduced to a partial extent; 
with.regard to proposals for division of existing 
provinces, we are against any such divisions being 
raked on linguistic grounds ; for we think that would 
be a backward step and strengthen that tendency 
towards division which has been the bane of Indian 
political life: we are against the division of the 
Madras Presidency into Andhra and Tamil pro¬ 
vinces, as the interests of administrative efficiency 
do not require it. 

8 . Local self-governing bodies. 

(а) C on s tituti on. They ought to be almost wholly 
elected ex cept far a very few to ensure the proper 
rep r esen tation of depre s sed classes. 

(б) Functions. There is no need for adding to 
their present functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. One official, generally the collector of the 
disfricTor his deputy ought to be a member of these 
local bodies to ensure harmony and efficiency in 
administration. 

fl) Control by Provincial Government. The present 
control ought to be relaxed and local bodies given 
a free band in administration within the scope of 
their powers liable to punishment by suspension in 
the cam of greet maladministration. 

(#) Fin an ce . The powers of taxation of local bodies 
ought to be Increased. 

4. The Provincial Government. 

(a) Constituti on. The time has come for making 
P rovin cia l Government wholly or almost wholly 
" responsible.'* All subjects except perhaps Law 
and' Order should be transferred to Ministers 
responsible bo the legislature which is in turn 
responsible to the people. 

(ft) Dyarchy. Dyarchy, although workable with 
goodwill on all sides, has not succeeded in teaching 
responsi b ility, as responsibility' has been difficult to 
fix on account of a common parse and common 
legislative council and one half of the Executive 
not being responsible to the legislative council; 
whatever development takes place. Dyarchy JinaH 
be scrapped; whatever degree or extent of 
respon si ble self-government is granted, it should 
be real and effective ; this can be done only by the 
responsible ministry being made responsible tea ( 
wholly elected legislature and by its, having a puree ' 
of its own and a civil service amenable to its control 


large measure of self-government advocated in (a) 
and (4) the Governor for the defence of minorities or 
administrative reasons should have a real power of 
veto ; if Law and Order are not “ transferred.’' 
he should administer it through an Executive Council 
responsible to him and through him to the Central 
Government and British Parliament: to provide 
against obstructive tactics and deadlocks, the 
Governor should have real powers of administration 
of taxation and collection of revenue, in case the 
Ministers and the Legislative Council refuse to 
function. 

(«) Relationship of Ministers to each other. Joint 
and collective responsibility must be insisted on 
from the beginning as in Madras, and not left to the 
will of particular Governors as in Bombay, United 
Provinces, etc. 

{f) Growth of party system m the Provincial Councils. 
Already dealt with in 1 (e). 

{g) Working a] particular departments. No observa¬ 
tions to offer. 

fk) Classification — into- reserved and ' transferred^ 
subjects. All subjects should be transferred except 
Law and Order (i.e. police). 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. The Com¬ 
mittee is strongly of opinion that Second Chambers 
should be established in the provinces, if full pro¬ 
vincial self-government is to be granted ; the pro¬ 
vincial legislature will become very powerful and its 
power in the interests of liberty ought to be divided 
and distributed ; the governor's power of veto is 
not enough, it ought to be supported and backed up 
by the power of possible veto of a Second Chamber. 
To secure full representation of the provinces also. 
Second Chambers arc desirable. Minorities, interests 
and individuals also which cannot find their way 
into the more popular branch of the legislature 
ought to find a place in it. Moreover, if " law and 
order ” are not to be transferred, this Second Chamber 
would be the forum in which the acts and policy of 
this branch of administration could be surveyed 
and discussed by the representatives of the people. 

(/) Question of Provincial Autonomy. Provincial 
autonomy in our opinion means not only responsible 
government, i.e., the responsibility of a provincial 
executive to the provincial legislature and electorate ; 
it means also freedom in ordinary circumstances from 
the jurisdiction of the Central Government in regard 
to ail transferred subjects, but as a perfect division 
of subjects is not possible, the Central Government 
may be given the jHjwrr ol putting an end to dead¬ 
locks and conflicts of jurisdiction. 

(hf and (l) Finances of Provincial Government and 
hi Official control. A joint purse has not allowed 
responsibility* to be easily fixed ; if there are to be 
reserved and transferred halves of the Executive, 
they ought each to have their own revenues and full 
power of control over their expenditure. 

5. The Central Government. 

(a) Constitution. In view of the incomplete 
political unity of the country, the* lack of a real 
national army and a national civil service, it would 
oot be possible to introduce complete "responsibility' 1 
in the Central Government; but some measure of 
responsibility must be introduced if only to avoid 
the " impasse " at which the relations between an 
almost wholly elected legislature and an " irremov¬ 
able ” and ” Irr e sp o n sible " Executive have arrived. 
We would recommend that the subjects of Education, 
Agriculture, Industry and Law be transferred to an 
Executive responsible to a wholly elected Legislative 
Assembly, while the subjects of Army, Foreign and 
” political ** relations. Railways and Commerce may 
be retained in the hands of an Exe cu tive Council 
and re sp o n si bl e to the Seczetanr of State for India 
and the ftithh Parliament as wow. The Council of 
Stats would s erv e as the bran of ilismssiin for 
tfassa Jmrhre of admsnfatzatkxs. Each half of the 
Csfa trar C o-rn na ag at would hove' its own Finance 
Ministry and pmse. 
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to continue to be his own Foreign Secretary as at 
presen t. 

UT (iinrrnor General's Executive Con wo/. We 
think that ail the Executive Councillors except those 
in charge of the Army and Foreign relations ought 
to be Indians ; the Commander-in-Chief ought to be 
replaced tv a civilian Executive Councillor ; the 
practice of Secretaries liaving access to the Governor 
should cease ; the Executive Council should l>e a 
real Cabinet ; and all relations between the >ecre- 
tarv of State and the Government of India ^should 
be with the Governor-General in Council. 

(d, e and /) already dealt with in a, b .uid c. 

(j) Relationship betueen the two Houses-. They 
ought to have equal and co-ordinate powers except 
that money bills should lie initiated in the popular 
Legislature. 

6 . Relationship between Central and lYovinciai 
Governments in regard to :— 

(a) The extent oj power of superintendence, etc. 
Jurisdiction only in extraordinary cases to prevent 
deadlocks or in All-India interests. 

(b) The Classification of Subjects. The present 
classification may continue. 

(r) Financial Relations. Freedom and autonomy 
of each Government ought to be the rule with 
separate purses ; provincial contributions ought to 
go. the Central Government having the residuary 
jxjwer of taxation. 

7. The Courts and the Judiciary. 

A Supreme Court ought to tic established in India 
to promote the legal unity of tiie country. We do 
not think the courts ought to have jurisdiction over 
constitutional questions. 

8 . The Constitutional lYnblein m regard to: — 

(a) Law and Order in British India. Law and 

Order cannot he " transferred ’* in the Central 
Government till the army becomes really national, 
and political unity more complete than it is now ; 
till Law and Order'is transferred in the Central 
Government, it would be difficult to transfer it in 
the provinces. 

(fe) Justice in British India. In view of the 
pr es ent position and powe^of the liar, recruitment 
to all courts may be made mainly if not wholly from 
the liar. 

(c) Defence of India. India cannot be really self- 
governing till it is largely dependent for its national 
defences on itself. The gradual conversion of the 
present racial armies into a real national army and ‘ 


the Indianisation of the superior cadre of officers 
must be taken in hand and achieved as soon as 
possible. 

(dl Social progress in British India. Political 
progress is dependent on social progress. Much 
mure may be done by legislation and administration 
to speed up social progress than has been done in 
the past. 

lei Federation in India. On account of the 
unequal political development of the various pro¬ 
vinces. and the position of the Native States, the 
establishment of Federal System of Government 
would be ditficult in India. Till the provinces of 
British India and the Native States reach an equally 
advanced stage of political progress, the question of 
federation will not becume practical and actual. 

{]] The Status and Position of India in the British 
Empire. Geography and the politics of the Middle 
For East make it imperative that India should 
continue to be port of the British Empire. The 
position it acquired by the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles makes her Imperial status equal to that 
of the self-go venting dominions whatever her internal 
constitution may be. 

9. The relationship between the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the Secretary of State and tlie British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

As the Central Government tiecuines more and 
more responsible and to that extent the control of 
the Secretary of State of India and the British 
Parliament will diminish. 

10. The position of the Services. 

(a) and (6) The rate of Indianisation of these 
Services will have to be considerably accelerated, if 
responsible self-government is to be reached within 
a reasonable period of time, 

(c) Provincial Service must lie largely Indianiseil 
in all transferred dc|>artnient.n. 

(d) Question of recruitment. Tire Secretary of 
State should cease recruiting in all transferred 
departments. Provincial Civil Service Commissions 
should be established on the model of the present 
Ihiblic Service Commission. 

(*) Indianisation. Already dealt with in (a and A], 

11. The Growth of Education. 

The Commission is expected to make a special 
announcement as to this branch of inquiry. And 
the Executive Committee will submit a separate 
Memorandum when that announcement is made. 


Afternoon. 


Present : 

All the Members or the Commission (except Sir John Simon and Lord Burnham), of the Central 
Committee (except Raja Nawab Ali Khan, Mr. Kik/bhai Premchand and Sardar Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi). and of the Madras Provincial Committee. 

(In the Absence of the Chairman, Colonel Lane-Fox Occupied the Chair). 


# * 

Deputation from the Catholic Indian Association of Southern India. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. Si ARPUDHASAMY UDEYAR, B.A., L.T., 
M.L.C, Professor, St Joseph’s College, Trichina- 

" . .... , X P »N«I!RSF1.VA%I. 


Mr. V. S. MANIKAM. B.A., B.L., Vakil. Dlndlgnl. 
Mr. S. J. RATNASAMY. M.A„ B.L., Vakil, 
Trfrbinopely. 

Mr. D. XAVIER, Municipal Ceancillar, Mayararam. 
Mr. A. 5. GNANAPRtGASAM P1LLAI. Retired 
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Mr. BASHYAM PAPPIAH NA)DU, Shrotriem4ir, 
Pannur, Chiagleput Diitrict. 

Mr. MALAVARAPPU PAPPIAH NAIDU, Merchant 
and Honorary Secretary, Agricultural Bank, 
Kilachcrri, Chlngleput District. 

Mr. P. CHINNAPPA REDDY, Mirasdar, Phlranfl- 
puram, Guntur Diitrict. 

Mr. M. P. A. TAM BY, Profeisar af Latin and 
French, Deitgut de 1’AlUaace francalae, Hon. 
Secretary of the Catholic Indian Auociatlon ot 
South India. 

Rao Sahib Dr. D. R. COLACO, Secretary, South 
Canara Catholic AaaocUtlon. 

Dr. L. P. FERNANDES, Vke-Preoldent of the 
South Canard Catholic Indian Association, and 
Municipal Councillor. 

Mr. M. S. SRESHTA, B.A., Barrfeter-at-Law, 
Retired C.CX 

Rev FATHER R. F. C. MASCARENHAS, Contuiar 
of the Diocesan Council, Maniolerc. 

1. The Ckmirm on [Colon*! Lane-Fox) : I under- 
Itad Mr , thfa ym r iy to-be therpokea man of tha 
deputation, and that yon represent the Catholic 
Indfena Association o 4 Sooth India {Mr. Udryer) 
You, air. 

1. We have got your m emorandum and I will just 
go through aome ot the points contained therein. 1 
see that there are 780,911 RomaxyCatholica out of 
1,827,81ft Indian Christiana in the Presidency?— 
Yea, air. 

8. So you are a little more than half of the total 
number of Indian Christiana, and I gather that your 
body is entirely cocnpooed of Roman Catholic Indian 
Christians ?—Yes. Mr. 

...4 Yon .suggest jthat the p rop erty franchise might 
bo lowered?—It might be slightly lowered. At 
prtoent it is RslO is rural areas while it is Rs8 in 
urban and municipal anas. It stay be brought 
down to, aay Raft hi rural Areas. 

B. You think on the Whole that the present rate 
is low ? — Y«, sir. 

8. And you awjyt that aome literacy qualification 
might bo addedI—-Yea. oh. 

„ 7. Thorn who havu not got p ro p er ty Qualification, 

but have got literacy-qualification should be allowed 
to have a vote ?—Yes, afar. 

8. I do not quit* understand what you mean 
when you aay on page 829 of your Memorandum : 
*' The number of voters could bo appreciably increased 

—-tf ttpnn itwlf the duty of 

“ reg istr ation of voters.” I take it that the Govern¬ 
ment provide s the machinery and it is for the voters 
to go and get their names registered ?—We think it 
would be better if the Government were to take open 
itself the duty of. reeistratkm of voters, because 
especially in the Indian Christian constituencies 
which extend over 8 or 5 districts, morally speaking, 
it is impossible for the candidate to go round and get 
the names of those electors whom the officers have 
left out included in the roll. 

9. Do you -mean to aay Hint the -Government 
ought to carry out the whole investigation to find 
out the qualified persons ?—It is usually done by 
the village o ffi ce rs and by the staff of the municipality. 
So if Government could appoint some one to supervise 

- the wtftk «and do the needful it will lie better, sir. 
It is only a suggestion. 

10. What kind of supervision have you in mind ? 

• —The office r who is usually appointed is a revenue 

drirenonal officer. He may send for these lists and 
^rutiniae ***«" and if he finds that the complaints 
made by the e l ect ** s or the candidates are reasonable 
he may insist upon a further revision of the lists. 
We w an t a Kttk? mare help from the Government. 

11 . You wish to retain the present system of 
communal electorates for Indian Qu hi ism. We 
beard this Burning a deputation from tha Indian 
Q ahtha iwmtwi who tokl us that have 
made an agreement with you that that ' should be 
three eon*titnerv ie* for the Inrfian Cknsbtns, 


of whom one should lie a Roman Catholic and the 
other a Protestant. Is that so f —We know nothing 
about this. Our contention is that we should have 
more than three constituencies. We should like to 
have 8 to 10 members. 

12. Sir A. P. Patro : Did they discuss this pro¬ 
posal with you ?—They did not meet us at all. 

13. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-Fox) ; Anyhow, 
that seems to be a reasonable arrangement which 
could lie made amongst yourselves ?— -(Mr. Srrshta) 
The Protestants and Catholics are not equally 
distributed and so there will be difficulty in working 
it out. [Mr. Udtyar ) I think there can be no 
objection in giving them 8 or 4 seats, though not 
exactly an equal number of seats. 

14. It is clearly a matter for arrangement amongst 
yourselves ?—Yes, sir. 

15. You wish to have direct election for district 
boards instead of the indirect election which you 
have now ?—Yes. sir. 

10. Why do you say that ?—At present one has to 
be dancing attendance on the president or the minister, 
whereas if we have direct election with smaller wards — 
there is a possibility of more members being returned 
to these boards. Members of district bauds are 
elected from Hie taluk boards. It happens that some 
members group themselves together, making it im¬ 
possible for members of minority communities to 
be returned. 

17. 1 see you say that the p res e n t const i tuencies 

for Indian Christians are rather unwieldy and that 
you want your repre s entation in the Madras legisla¬ 
tive council to be increased to 10. 1 think you are 

only about 8 per cent, of the population while you 
demand about 10 percent of the seats m the Council ? 

—It is not only a question of proportional represents 
tfon. but also a question of adequate representation. 

In a body of 120 strong 8 members may exert some 
influence, but if the strength of the council is increased 
to 800, even 7 or 8 cannot make their influence felt. 

It is only a ques ti o n of adequate repre s entation of 
minorities. We want 10 seats because we have 
reco mm e n ded that the strength of the Council should 
be 800. 

18. I do not think that your remarks in the 
Memorandum convey that meaning. You my that 
your number should be increased to ten and remark : 

” We are of opinion that the strength of the Legis- 
” lative Council should be increased to 800, in which 
” case, the number of Indian Christians should 
” proportionally he increased.” Yon ask for more 
than ten seats in case the number of the members 
of the Council is increased. If it is increased to 

May I give you some figures on this point, sir ? 

At present there are about 38 million Hindus. On 
that basis and assuming that we get 100 Hindu 
members, each Hindu member will represent 8} 
lakhs of Hindus; on the mme calculation each 
Muhammadan member will represent about 2 lakhs 
of Muhammadans, 

19. What about the Hindus ?—Hindus, 8] lakhs ; 

Muhammadans. 2 lakhs ; and Christians, 2$ lakhs. 
Our position is that if we follow the same ratio as 
has been taken for the Hindus we certainly get a 
lower representation, but we get a larger representa¬ 
tion if we take the ratio adopted for the Muham¬ 
madans. It is not clear what principle has been 
followed in giving more representation for the 
Muhammadans. Apparently they have been given 
more representation on the principle that the smaller 
the body the larger the repres en tation should be 
to make the representation adequate. I have one 
other point to state, the point of literacy. The total 
number of English literates among the Christians 
is more among the M uhammnHiwt in the 

Presidency. Nevertheless, we are to be given only 
six members as against fifteen for Muhammadans. 

U yon consider ordinary literacy, there, too. our . 
numbers almost equal the number of Muhammadans. 
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mr that a mean may be drawn and that the number —There is no question of control. I a portion 

ten may lx? roughly fixed as adequate. of the revenne. 

The Chairman {Colonel Lane-Fox 1 . \Yc will S3 Mr. Thomas : It was mentioned to von that 
consider the virus put forward. you have suggested dyarchy in the Central Govern - 

*20 Then. «m page 331) of your Memorandum. I see ment, though it has been found to be unworkable 
you say that you wish to see the number of officials in the province. May I suggest to you that whereas 
nominated to legislative bodies either’ considerably in the provinces dyarchy has been introduced in 
diminished or even abolished. Has it ever occurred regard to subjects which are all internal, the subjects 
to you that the Christians get considerable support in the centre for which you suggest dyarchy are all 
from the official bloc m the Legislative Council ?— external administrative subjects l — That was my 

(.i/r. Udeyar) It is in no way connected with lack of meaning. 

sympathy or encouragement on the part of the 34. Does not that make a difference between the 
official element. They are invariably sympathetic working of dyarchy in the provinces and the suggested 

towards us But we want the Council to ^e made dyarchy in the centre ?—It does, 

responsible, therefore, we want to see the official 35. With reference to representation of Christians 

element reduced as much as possible. There is no in the Legislative Assembly, may I know what your 

connection whatsoever between this suggestion put ideas are ? Would you ask for a separate electorate ? 
forward by our community and any lack of sympathy —For the Assembly ? 

or encouragement shown by the official bhic. They 36. Yes.—We shall ask for it. because past 
are always sympathetic towards us. experience shows that up to now we have not been 

21. Then. I see. you are against the Madras able to return a single member. 

Presidency being divided up on linguistic grounds. 37. During the last three periods, not a single 
You think it would be a backward step. I can Indian Christian has been returned to the Assembly 

quite see the fin a nc ia l difficulty. Bat what is your by means of election }— That is so. 

particular objection ?—Not only financial difficulties. 3H. So you want separate election for the Assembly 
bat also we do not want to see some separatist also ?— Yes. 

tendencies asserting themselves. Our endeavour 30. Mr. Hartshorn : Are you running candidates 

should be to promote national unity and work for it. in the general electorate ?—The re was one candidate. 

We should think not in terms of Karnataka or but he was defeated. That was Mr. Cotelingani. 

Telugu, but in terms of nationality. And then. (Mr. Mamkam) Mr. Lazarus also, 

setting up so many provinces will mount up the cost 40. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-Fox) : Can you 
of establishments and things like that. take part in the general electorate ?— (Mr. Udeyar) 

22. Then^you think that the power of taxation For the Assembly we have not got a separate 

of local bodies ought to be increased. What par- electorate. 

ticular sources of taxation have you in view ?— 41. You cannot take part in the general electorate 

Excise may be transferred to local bodies. Excise for the Local Council ? —No. not for the Local Council, 
revenue. 42. Mr, Thomas : In fact the general impression 

28. You will increase the excise duty ?—No. It was that Mr. Chakkarai Chetty. who also stood for 
may be transferred to the local bodies. It is election, would have been returned if be had not 
provincial now. It may be localised. been a Christian ?— (Rao Bahadur Pannirsalvam) One 

24. Thill you wish to have a Second Chamber of the arguments against his election was that he 
established in the province ?—Yes, sir. was a Christian. 

U. You suggest that a safeguard for better 48. In the Local Council—in the present Council 
government in 4he future will be the Governor’s and also in the last Council—you had five members 
veto, but that it should be strengthened by a possible returned and two Indian Christian member* 
veto of the Second Chamber. You propose giving nominated ?—Yes. 

a veto, to the Governor as well as to the Second 44. And supposing the number of candidates for 
Chamber ?—If there % a Second Chamber there will general constituencies is increased by 50 per cent., 
be no need for His Excellency the Governor to veto, you also would expect that 50 per cent, increase to 
w 26. That is an alternative then ?—Yes, sir. ' be given to Christian representation ?—Yes. 

27. And you want to have some system of dyarchy especially because if nomination goes we lose these 

in the Central Government ?—Only for the subjects, one or two Indian Christians who are nominated 
Army and Foreign relations. now. Therefore the number is put down as to in 

28. Even though you think that dyarchy in the the Memorandum. 

provinces has been a failure you will advise it for V5. The Chairman was saying that you suggest 
the centre ?—In-the centre, o n ly foi a few subj e ct s.— t h at in the proposed refprms the official element 
20 . Though you think in the provinces it has should be abolished, that there should lie no nomiaa- 

been a failure you believe that it is likely to be a tion of officials ?—Not exactly almlished ; very 

success in the centre ?—In this sense. We have much reduced. 

no Indian Army and Indian Navy. Until these 46. May I-suggest to you that the presence of 

things become accomplished facts there must be the nominated officials may be looked upon as a sort 
control exercised by His Excellency the Viceroy over of influence which tends towards bolding the scales 
the Army, Navy, and Foreign relations. So. we even between the various communities ?—I do not 
my that thdse external subjects may be reserved. know whether their p resence a ctu a ll y contributes to 
80. Lord Slra Shcona : You say, on page 330, that effect. 

“ Classification into reserved and transferred sub- 47. So yon t hink that so far as the position of the 
" jects :—All subjects should be transferred except Christian minorities m the Council is concer ned, the 
“ Law and Order (i.e., Police).’* Could you very abolition of the official element would not make any 
shortly explain the reasons why you are opposed to difference ?—I do not think it would make much 
the transfer of Law and Order If you refer to the difference. 

other paragraphs, too, sir. yon will see thafis pro- 48. With reference to the Services, are you 
posed more or less tentatively. If yon are going satisfied ? Do you know the proportion which is 
to reserve any subject, let it be Law -and Order, allotted to the Indian Christians in Government 
We do not insist on it in tfie Memorandum. service according to the Government orders ?— 

. 81. It is a suggestion ?—Yes, a suggestion. According to the new Government order, I am sorry 

83. Khan Bakmdmt Khakf-ULLah Sahib: You to find that Indian Christians are bracketed with 
just now said that excise shook! be m ad e a source Anglo-Indians. So my contention is that Indian 
of revenue for the local self-governing bodies, namely Christians should ‘be regarded as bekmging to a 
lpcal boards and municipalities. You have got a distinct community. Indian Chris ti a ns should con- 
wide experience of the administration of the provi nce , tinae to be regarded as a d i st inct c omm uni ty as 
Do you mean to suggest that excise is a fit subject hitherto, sad should not be merged with Anglo 
for the local bodies to kave a proper con tr ol of? Indians, who certainly farm a di ffer ent community. 
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The proportion also ought to be more satisfactory. Catholics. I suggest to you whether a better course 

49. The Chair man asked you whether you were would not be for each constituency to return both a 

agreeable to a division of the constituencies, each Catholic and a Protestant, which may lead to the 
constituency returning a Protestant and a Catholic. Catholic section being interested m the Protestants, 
May I ask you whether that course will not promote and inc* versa. Hath constituency will then feel 
harmony between these two great communities 3 — that it is represented not only by a Catholic but also 
Yes. an agreement on these lines—if it is not exactly by a Protestant.—Is it practicable ? Is it feasible ? 
half and half very nearly half and half, say. d and or I think it will be as difficult to work it as reservation 
S and 4—will make for harmony. of seats m the case oi minorities. So the better 

50. Who is to make the agreement ?—Government arrangement would be tor these constituencies to be 

itself may divide these districts or form these con- so formed as to be able to return a certain numlier 

stituencies in such a way as to see that m the usual of Catholics and a certain number of Protestants, 

course this number is elected. If that is not workable, then the old kind of arrange - 

51. I am suggesting to you that according to your ment, a sort of domestic arrangement, may l*r 

suggestion certain constituencies will always return entered into by these communities for the sake of 
Protestants, [and certain constituencies always harmony and peace. 


Deputation from the Christian Depressed Classes.| 


The 4 epu fatten canslstrt of: 

Mr. S. M. GNANAPRAKASAM. B.A., B.L, Vakil, 
Saldiftt, (Spokesman). 

Rao Sahib M. R. MAHIMAI DOSS, Retired Deputy 
Presidency Post Master and Honorary Presidency 

Magistrate, Madras. 

Mr. G. DAVID, Proprietor, the Hotel Mercantile, 

Egmors, Madras. 

Mr. C. V. THOMAS, Contractor, Messrs. Mothavrz A 
C*-, Madras. 

Mr. P. M. GOPALAKRISHNAN. Secretary tor Econ¬ 
omic Service. American Arcot Mission, Katpadi. 

Mr. F. M. LOUIS, Teacher, Saint Xavier's SL, 
DlndiguL 

Mr. S. A. S. THAHGAMUTHU, General Secretary, 
The South Indian Oppressed Cl a s s es Adi Dravlda 
Untea, Cfctaficput. 

88 . Calami Lam-Fox : X understand that your 


sir, in an acute form. We are treated as untouchables 
by Christians themselves. 

59. Do you mean to say that in a Christian school 
your children will be denied access ?—Yes. in such 
Christian schools where there are caste Christians 
also. There are no doubt certain elementary schools 
meant only for the Depressed Class Christians, 
but where there is a commingling of both caste 
Christians and non-caste Christians, there there is 
oppression ami seclusion. 

00. T think wliat you are asking for is special 
representation for yourself. Is that so ?—Our 
interests must b* safeguarded. 

01. Do you ask for special representation on the 
local Councils ?—Our grievances must be represented 
there and the method we suggest is this, that is the 
communal electorate which is existing now will not 
solve our problem. 

Sir Han Singh Gour : What they want is that 
they should be asked to vote in the general electorate 
and that their representative should be nominated 


chief difficulty is that, though you are Christians, you 
•till suffer very largely from the disabilities of the 
Depressed Classes ?—Yes, sir. 

53. That you do not find your position as 
Christians has improved it in any way ?—No. sir. 

54. And that you are really not in any better 
position than the Hindu Depressed Classes, and you 

~say that-m*-Christi.in can hope to s tand for a general 
electorate ?—Yea.* 

55. What do you actually suggest as a remedy 
• for that ?—The chief remedy is that we should be 
given equal privileges with the Hindu Depressed 
Classes; that Is, the present Hindu Depressed 
Clairs are at present enjoying certain privileges, 
and if these privileges are extended to us also, our 
position will really Improve, because we are living 
side by side with the Hindu Depressed Classes. 
Though we have been converted to Christianity, 
yet we live in places vjwre these Hindu D c pre ra ed 
Classra also live side by aide as neighbours, and 
e ven under the same roof members of tile same 
funOy belong to Hinduism and also to Christianity. 


.~.ML Do. jus mean to say that there should be 
rep reee nt a ti on pj the Christian Dep res s ed Classes 
separately and specially in addition to what is 
giv en to tim Hinda Depressed Ossies ?—Yes ; as 
soon 41 ee be co e na C hris tia n s, the so-called caste 
Christians ateo opprf ua; vthey do not want to 
treat no na- brother .Christiana, as members of tbe 

mm* mOjamJ.? f.-v-' 

,:**r Too, racy *bat di s tin c tion goes on 

W ft* cknrcfaa i.. : 

n. Do* that obtain (n as. ant* fcnn ?—Yea, 


to the Council. 

92. Calami Lam-Fox [from thr Chair) : You say 
you wish to see the end of the communal Christian 
electorate so that you may have a vote in the general 
electorate, on the ground that in that case you r 
weight of numbers will he felt and that those whom 
you elect will feel it their duty to look after your 
interest ?—Yes.* 

03. At the present momerl yon are only a small 
party in the general Christian community, ami yuu 
feel that you do not get your interests looked after 
as they should be ?—•Yes, in the case of the general 
electorate our grievances will be better represented. 

31. You say. at page 889 : " Wc are thus against 
“ this communal Christian electorate which bus 
** created only an artificial Christian community and 
*’ concealed the yawning gulf of our distress under a 
” deceptive layer of ' Christian ‘ body-politic " 
and you sav, lower down: " We have mentioned 
" before how the dependence of caste-men on the 
“ votes of the De p r ess ed Classes forces the former to 
” seek the latter, study their conditions and alleviate 
" their distress ; and when tbe majority party in the 
” legislature furnishes the Government of the day 
“ with the Transferred Half of the executive, the 
" men in power do not forget that they owe their 
" position to the votes of the De p ressed Classes also, 
" and initiate effective measures themselves or 
M respond qtrickly to the appeals of the le a der s of 
” the Depressed Passes for relief and redre s s .” 
Anyhow, that is your ground for wishing to do away 
with the present c ommun al Christian el ect o ra te 
and take part in the ordinary genera] electorates ? 
—Yea. 


"* *y m 1% printed after the evidence, tm pp. 337-340. 
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AS La addition to that, yon still wish to have a 
nominated seat ?—Yes. 

0& As a matter of fact, if you have the power to 
vote in the general electorate, what sort of proportion 
of votes would the present franchise give you ; a 
large number of votes ?—The present franchise may 
not give us the same cumber of voters, because the 
electors being illiterate do not know how to exercise 
their rights. 

♦57. You do not suggest a lowering of the franchise, 
do you ?—As it is, it is all right. 

♦W Mr. Cadogan: You belong to the Indian 
Christian electorate, and you have got a right to 
vote for a candidate in that electorate to represent 
your cause. But you say, on page 389 : " T^e few 
*' Christian representatives who snatched our votes 
" for seats in the legislatures were lost in the vortex 
" of the Council politics and diffused themselves 
" almost unrecognised in the several parties with 
" little influence on the majorities/' It is a general 
complaint, therefore, and we might leave it there. 
All the same your interest is there ; but I *ake it 
that your contention is that even those Christians 
whom you elect do-not-repcesent your cause, but that 
they represent only the high-class Christians| * is 
that so ? —Yes, air. 

•9. Sir A. P. Patro: Your representation is 
that you are in the same position as the Hindu 
untouchables and, therefore, you want to be included 
among the Hindu untouchables in order that you 
may have proper representation ; is chat so ?—Not 
as Hindu untouchables, but as Depressed Classes. 

70. You want still to be treated as Depressed ? 
—Not to be treated as Depressed, but to be given 
the same privileges as the Depressed Classes have. 

**- *1 You want to have the same rights and con- 
c—io— ^ •rvgn to the Depressed Classes, though 
you have beebme coiivuT* to Christianity; that is 
your position ?—Yes. 

72. Mr. Stem Poo: You say. on page 8«7, tnat 
you form sixty per cent, of thc/fiulian Christians 
of tbs Presidency. Do you rf^resent the same 
voting strength ?—No. 

Tt. In the communal electorate now, what is the 
percentage of your voting strength ?—One-fourth 
or so. 

74. What will be your voting strength if you arc 
included in the general electorate along with the 
Hindu De pr essed Cl i mes ? You think you would 
Be more ?—No. 1 ** 

75. Then how do you make your influence felt 
in the general electsfate ?—When the candidates 
come for our votes we can have some influence over 
them and they, being in a position- to form the 
majority in the Council, will voice forth our grievances 
also. * 


St . You want to vote in both places ?—No. 

88 . Do you not think that that will weaken the 
case of the Indian Christians that they want a 
greater number of seats on the ground of population 
and so on ?—That is their look-out. We axe prepared 
to merge in the general electorate. Let them stand 
by themselves. That deputation does not represent 
us. 

84. I am not opposed to your interests at all, 
but the real position will come to this. If you are 
treated as Depressed Classes it will be practically 
substituting the Government in the place of the 
missionaries which have hitherto been rendering 
what little help they could to you ?—The Government 
are bound to help us because we are the subjects of 
Government. 

85. Do you not think that the Hindu Depressed 
Classes still feel that they would rather have all 
these disabilities continue rather than become 
Christians }—Religion has nothing to do, because 
religion has not improved matters. In the name of 
religion everything has been mismanaged or mis¬ 
understood. Therefore religion is not the criterion. 

88 . Do you not think that literacy amongst the 
Christian Depressed Classes is much better than it 
is amongst the Hindu Depressed Qaaars ?—A little 
better. It is among the caste-Christians. 

87. If you are included among the Hindu D e pressed 
Classes, what will be your pe r centage to the total 
Hindu Depressed Class population ?—One-sixth, 
that is about one million. 

88 . Mr. Thomas : Your position is, so far as I 
understand, this : The Government allows certain 
privileges to the Hindu Depressed Classes, and your 
economic condition being practically the same as 
that of the Hindu Depressed Classes you claim the 
same concessions and privileges which are shown 
to the Hindu Depress*/ Classes ?—Yes. 

88 . Do you know that in the Coasted eb* Christian 
*-*tiw* whom you want to disown have beau 
fighting for the Christian Depressed Gasses also, 
end urging that they should be given the same 
advantages as are given to the Hindu D e p res sed 
Pu ss e s ?—They may be fighting. There has been 
opposition from among the Hindu Depressed Clam 
leaden. 

•0. But so far as the Christian representatives in 
the Council axe concerned, they have been pressing 
on the Government that the Christian Depremed 
Classes should be given the same concession as are 
being given to the Hindu Depre s s e d Classes because 
of their economic backwardness; are you aware of 
that ?—A few of them may do so. 

91. Some effort is being made-by th e m f —A few 
have spoken, no doubt; I cannot deny it. 

W. Of the five seats which are reserved for the 


78. Cannot you have the same influence over 
your brother Christian re p res e ntatives ?—Four out of 
the five re p resentatives in the Council now belong to 
the caste Christians.* 

- 77. How many are nominated from the Christian 
Depressed Clsssns ?—No one. 

78. In the present Council ? —None. 

Mr. Daniel Thomas : Dr. Premayya ? 

70. Aff. Sivs Rao : Your request see m s to be 
that you should be rlausrrl along with the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, and you clai m a certain pro¬ 
portion of the nominated seats which axe now 
available far the De pres sed Pa ss es . What proportion 
do-you riahn oat of the 10 which are now available 
for the D epres s ed Hlsmsm ? Pur fifth or msaaft.* 
80. Mr. Sitm Ray ; Do you want to cootinoe 
atm in the Indian Christian e l e ctee ate gvax if yon 
are gi ven the right to vote in the separate electorate 
ior the Depressed fjsssrs Or even in the general 
electorate ?—How can there be Christian e l srh x r s te 

^i|L-Yoa wow Iona part of. the Christian dectn- 

4 _ __• 

We Appendix. 


- rt i H uHiiii. ■■■ n~ jitnrii-m j^pp e y , thg scat in the 
Northern districts is held by one who comes from 
the Christian Depressed Passes ?—We have come to 
know that he is a member of the De p re s s e d Pass. 

98, Though be belongs to the Christian Depressed 
Pass you are not in touch with him ?—His influence 
is not felt. 

94. Even a Christian Depressed Pass member 
does not r epres ent you ?—Atymsa. 

95. That' is a matter which nobody can help ? 
—That is because of the fear which exists in a man 
by exposin g himself as a Christian or as a Depraved 
Cass man. Very often there is the desire to conceal 
one's self. 

, 98. Even in the last Cornual the representative 
A c te d by the Northern districts c onstitu e n cy was a 
Depraved Glass Christian, Hr. J. D. Samuel ?— 
We have come to know that he is a D epres sed Class 

17. Even though in the last Cosncfl «ad fa ffs 
present Council there were Depressed pare Christies* 
they have done not h in g for you ?—Not suAcaently.*' 

98. Apart from this you are not aware that members 
fzvm the D e pr essed Pass Christians have been 
nominated both in the last Council and m the present 
Council ?—Dr, Premayya . 
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99. You ire not aware o{ anybody else ?—Mr. 
Vandalism 

100. He was nominated in the last Council ?—Yes. 

101. With re f erence to your position that you 
want to take your place in the general electorate 
you have just now said that your voting strength 
m the Christian electorate would be aboue 24 per 
cent. Assuming it is so what do you think will be 
your voting s treng th in the general electorate 
Would it be one in 400 ?—The same number will 
be there. 

109. What is the proportion ?—Let it be nothing ; 
but we will have the influence upon the majority. 

108. So you say that your present influence on 
the Christian community, though you hold one- 
fourth of the franchise, is nothing and therefore you 
will go to another electorate where you will be 
1 in 400 ?—Our influence will be greater there, because 
there we will be recognised. 

104. With reference to education, the attendance 
of the Depressed Class Christians is opposed in 
Hindu schools Yes. 

105. So that practically what education your 
comm unity possess has corns from the minion 
schools ?—There are very few highly educated men in 
our commsnity. 

108. Whatever educa t ion you now possess comes 
from the mis si on schools ?—From some of them. 

107. From which district do you come ?— 
Tinnevelly. 

108. Is there any mission school in that district in 
which the Depressed Class as such is not admitted ? 
—It is treated as untouchables. 

109. Can you point out any mission school in 
the Tinnevelly district in which a Depressed Class 
man is not admitted ?—He is admitted, butts treated' 
very badly. 

110. The t re a tmen t upon the individual 

tM O Ch e^rim.* v , * individual teacher 

” u. * %'tfufcn.—Not on th* 


Cittlihi (irt —) Tl» ainriMnnr rrrm to vary 
Mw te Mmsit Christo*. and the Roman 
r.»K«H. QlbtiMe an not 10 bod in 

the TiiiI— fait Churches aa they ere in tie Roman 
Catholic Qwcbea The Pnteetant Christians are 
treated better even in the village. ; that la though the 
net* cymfcto atm prevails. Cooditiaoa an not ao 

bod to most of our districts, 

HI yon know Mr. John, who re p resents the 
Northern district* constituency. He is a Depreseed 
Clan man '—(Mr. G<m»pr*Acsam) Yea. 

- iig He bolds the podrion of e Council secretary 
in the picacn t Council ?—Yrs. 

lia. Do you think that you get the same treat 
ment from a tallow Hindu .caetcman as.y ou g et M_ 
your tallow Christians ?—I think our lellow Christian, 
alio treat oa equally badly.* 

ltd. b it ta the matter of soda! amenities or m 
the case of legal right* *uch aa the edmieeion into 
•chooto and au tm ?—1 cannot general tar 

115. Yoa my tins* an individual caaea ?—Yea. 
in which we en treated aa untouchables by our own. 

Christiana.*' ._ 

IK. Yon Iw there an c e rta in caeteu joat above 
the Untnuchablea ?—We are untouchables and every 
body else is above na. 

117. You admit that then is a caste just above r 
—There may be. 

HR. An they experiencing the same draadvantage* 
aa you experience (ran the class above them f ■ 
It may be tram the higher rungs; I an not an 

authority o» thug. ‘ ' 

HR. sir .ArUmr. Fnom : There an now. five 
seats for the bdien Christians in bhn'.ljcftalative 

Council ?—Yes. ... _T ’ . , 

129 Yoa never succeeded in securing « ant for 
the Ontarian ■ Depte-ed CUeeuef—With regard 
to the Andhra'districts c o u s th- s oqrjMr . 
returned as* Detnaeed Clan candidate. He tae 


• VT/*f Hie 


been successful because a majority of the voters 
there belong to the same community. That is not 
the case in the South. The other four seats which 
are in the Tamil districts are contested by the caste- 
Christians and they succeed and we have no hope at 
all there. 

121. You have now secured one seat ?—Yes, and 
that is in the Andhra districts. 

122. Your idea is'to do away with the separate 
electorate and join the electorate of the general 
constituency ?—Yes. we wish to be merged in the 
general electorate. 

123. The caste-Christians will be included too in 
the general electorate ?—They will have equal 
privileges if they are also merged * 

124. The Indian Christian cannot vote in a general 
electorate ?—Yes. he cannot. 

123. You do not want a separate electorate either 
along with caste'Christians or as Depressed Classes }— 
Not at all. In certain places where the converts are 
exclusively from the Depressed Classes they are 
treated aa Depressed Classes ; and where there has 
been conversion from the caste Hindus they are treated 
as caste people only— - - --- 

126. An Indian Christian is disqualified from being 
a voter an the electoral roll in the general coo- 
•tstneocy, is that not so ?—Yes, till now, certainly. 

137. Tka Chain non : (Colonel Lone-Fox) You 

want to do away with the separate Christian electoral 
roll ?—Our prayer is that. 

128. Sir Arthur Froom : Christian Depressed 
Class men are being nominated by Government ?— 
There is only one now. 

128. So, one is elected and one nominated ?— 
Yes. 

190. You have got two seats in the Council >—* 
Yes. ' - 

' ISl. And yoa want ';i_TYa7but not under 
the promt eyrfryy. ** 


AmttDix. 

fwfiar elucidation ofthe evidence of the Christim 
Dtpruud Clouet supplied by thorn of in reading tho 
record of evidence. 

54 The answer in the affirmative would be correct 
if the qoeetioo would etand thoiAnd that you are 
really not ... and you «y no Depreseed Clare 
Christian can hope to etand for election f 

62 The answer in the affirmative would be correct 
if the- qu estion would stand without the "Otde, 

.. That in that case your weight of numbers will be 

" felt, ami.” . , , 

6 fl The answer in the affirmative would apply 
only to the second half of the question winch runs. 

" and you feel that you do not get your interests 
" looked after as they should be ? To the first hall 
of the question which rons, ** At the present moment 
" you are only a small party in the general Chmban 
community." The answer should : . 

“ We form 80 per cent, of the general Chnattan 
M Community,*' milres the question meant that fry 
being included fa the general Christian community 
we fora a small party u against the general Hindu 
community."" 5 ; : 

74 . the aiwwer fa the negative would be correct 
if the voting strength of Christian Depressed Classes 
ilare waarefcriojS to. But it goes withxmt 
that whsn-wu anx given to vote in tta general 
eleetoata. the strength of the Depressed CUeere « a 
whole weta ’ nagreantod by Chnsriaa and Hindu 
DeinJid Osrereintohig hands and voting as one 
body to -g- 1 --* the present disconnection owing to 
separate Christian communal electorate. 

76. The answer would be complete with the 
addition “The five representatives in the Council 
-are a negligible minority as again st the huge 
•* Hindu majority who now watch the interest of the 
- Hindu Depressed dames 
79 The answer ** One-fifth or one-sixth wbnld 
Ire* rorrect if it referred to the nr* portion of the 
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numerical strength of the Christian Depr e s s ed 
Classes to that of the Hindu Depre ssed Classes. But 
the proportion of nominated seats which the Christian 
Depressed Classes claim oat of the ten now available 
for the Depressed Classes would be one-fifth or three- 
tenths. 

113. In the answer I mean hy " fellow Christians " 
caste Christiana, and the answer presumes treatment 
accorded to us by both caste Hindus and caste 
Christians. 


115. In the answer "by our own Christians'* 
I mean caste Christians. 

1 '2S. The answer is not complete. The words 
" with their own caste Hindu Brethren " are omitted 
after the word " privileges" and the whole answer 
must run thus :—" They will have equal privileges 
with rheir own caste Hindu Brethren if they are also 
“ merged ” 


Memorandum submitted by the Christian Depressed Masses of South India. 


We, the Depressed Class Christians of South 
India, take this opportunity to express our unstinted 
loyalty and devotion to the British throne and 
abiding trust in the benefits of British rule in India. 
We arc proud of the fact that thousands and 
thousands of o ur men (Chri stian Depressed Classes) 
"have served the cause of the KIng-Efaperor In many 
of the wars of the Empire and have shed their blood 
for the victory of British arms. We note with 
particular gratification that most of the sepoys in 
the regiments of the Carnatic have been drawn 
from our ranks. 

We ofier a wholehearted support and welcome 
to the Royal Commission on Indian Reforms headed 
by that large-minded Liberal Statesman, Sir John 
Simon, and thank His Majesty the King-Emperur for 
having ho graciously granted us the opportunity to 
represent the grievances and disabilities of par¬ 
ticularly backward and oppressed Communities like 
ooreelves. % - 

We are by religion Christians, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. Of the total population of Indian 
Christians of the Presidency the converts from the 
Dep r essed Classes form about sixty per cent. When 
the Christian religion was preached in our lands, 
we, the Pallas, Pariahs, Maias, Madigas, etc., em¬ 
braced Christianity. But others of our stock and 
origin were not converted and they are known to 
be the Hindu De p re ss ed Gasses, being all Hindus or 
adherents to the Hindus in religioa. 

In spite, however, of our Christian religion which 
teaches as fundamental truths the equality of man 
ihd man before God, the necessity of charity and 
love for neighbour and mutual sympathy and 
forbearance, w«, the large number- of Depressed 
Class converts remain an the same social condition 
aa the Hindu D e pressed Classes. Through the 
operation of several factors, the more important of 
them being the strong caste-retammg Hindu mentality 
of the converts to Christianity, and the indifference, 
powerlessness and apathy of the missionaries, we 
remain to-day what we w e re ’‘before we became 
Christians—untouchables degraded by the laws of 
social position obtaining in the land, rejected by 
Caste-Christians, despised by Caste-Hindus and 
excluded by our own Hindu Depressed Class brethren. 

The small proportion of the Christians of South 
India, whose representatives are found in the 
Legislative Council, say, in Madras, are Caste- 
Chnstians, a term which sounds a contradiction in 
terms, but which, unfortunately, b the correct and 
accepted description of high-caste Converts ffom 
Hinduism, who retain aU the rigour and exclusiveness 
of caste. Particularly in tbe mnfn s sil part* and the 
villages, they who ought to beoar fellow-Christiana 
follow all the orthodox seventy and unreason of 
caste exclusion ; they damn ns :As ’■ Panchama or 
Pariah ” and ignore gar Christian dates and in the 
fulness of their affluence, p o w er, prestige and posi ti on 
'exclude us poorer C hri stiana from society, deny, ns 
the use of public walla and streets *nd tfgorowly 
segregate us to cheriaa 

% miserable existence akmg with the Hindu Ttiprssaril 
Frequent 1)1 


activity' are the scandal of the South Indian Christian 
life, and the least attempt on our part to better our 
Lot, forward our progress and assert our elementary 
rights calls down the wrath and fury of every man— 
official and non-official—Christian or Hindu, who 
claims a foolish superiority of birth. Denying the 
very foundations of Christianity, contrary to all love 
and charity and brotherhood, our ” feilow-Chnstians M 
treat us even in the churches as untouchable and 
unapproachable, and relegate us to separate accom¬ 
modation removed from their precincts and barricade 
their portions by means of iron rails and walls and 
fencings. There are several such churches. 

In the matter of reception of the sacraments, a 
most ridiculous segregation is practised to avukl 
pollution ; our claims to educate our children and 
train them for life are ruthlessly denied and through 
sheer prejudice our children are dented access to 
schools, convents, hostels, boarding-houses, or if 
admitted assigned an ignominious separate accom¬ 
modation. Tracing his descent from high caste 
Hindu progenitors the Caste-Christian looks for social 
status and position and finds favour in the eyes of 
Ids fellow caste-men. tbe Hindus. He treats the 
Depressed Class Christians in the same way as the 
Hindu Depressed Clames are treated by the Hindu 
caste people. 

Our people find their lodgings in M parachcries." 
despicable slums, full of hovel* and huts, the glaring 
signs of poverty and distress accentuated by social 

r imy. These cheries are scattered all over in 
City of Madras, as well as in the mofussii towns 
and villages ail over South India. We live with our 
non-Christian brethren (Hindu Depressed Classes) 
while the Caste-Christians live in localities where 
Caste-Hindus are, or in isolated quarters far away 
from the paracheries. and have nothing to do with 
us. There are, for instance, more than thirtv-hve 

fifty-five m Trichinopoiy town, where, under the 
same roof in most cases, and in closest neighbourhood 
the Depressed Classes—Christian and non-Christian 
—live in unity and sympathy, and have so lived for 
centuries together ; and they join as a homogeneous 
whole, in weal and woe, and share one another’s 
joys and sorrows, being more often than not, related 
by ties of blood. 

In spite, therefore, of oar Christianity, we are 
refused admission into tbe social fold of the Christians 
by those who call themselves Caste-Christians, and 
owing to our birth and origin are treated as un¬ 
touchable Panrhamas, lowest in the social ladder, 
less worthy of their attention and consideration than 
the very dog or the cat. We have thus everything 
hi com m on with tbe Hindu Depressed. Classes and 
nothing at all, except religion, with tbe caste-retaining 
Christians, with whom we are to all intents end 
purposes associated m political and administrative 

While, however, the -Hindu Depressed Classes 
have found favour with the Government of Madras, 
eb mach so that their economic and social c ond i tnai a 
are being bet t ered day by day In variew ways, 
by each measures as free education, liberal scholar- 
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ships to children, hostel accommodations, house 
sites, grant of lands, etc., and of parricularimpartance. 
separate political representation in Councils by 
Domination to Legislatures. Educational bodies, tbe 
Senate. District and Taluk Boards, Municipalities, 
etc., the Depre ss ed Class Christians have been most 
pathetically neglected, ignored and forgotten for no 
fault of theirs. Tbe glaring abuses of a social tyranny 
that is particularly horrible in its working are as 
much a feature of our lives as those of our Hindu 
Depressed Class brethreo. We sutler from tbe same 
disadvantages, degradations, harassing restrictions 
on our progress as the Hindu De pr essed Classes ; yet by 
an anomaly that is painfully pressing upon us. on 
the one hand tbe Adi-Dravida representatives in 
the legislatures and tbe local bodies do not recognise 
our claims but ignore us. forgetting that we are their 
kith and kin and have been so for centuries together, 
and the Indian Christian representatives on the other, 
ignore their co-religionists completely and dance to 
the tune of a caste-ridden electorate which looks 
with unholy indignation upon any attempt to raise 
out low position. 

_Thc-Condition ol the. Depressed Class Christians 
was not properly gone into at the time of tbe 
introduction of tbe Reforms, through the agency of 
persons who on the one hand tried to conceal tbe sores 
in a supposed united Christian body-politic and on 
the other attempted to throw us into an obscurity 
out of which they might make profit; the result 
was that without our knowledge or consent, we have 
become merged in the Jndun Christian body-politic 
of Southern India to be subservient to the wishes 
of Caste-Chnstians who have no love for us. and to 
help them with our votes for seats in the Council. 

The reasons for the complete lack of Government 
Huppnrt to our case, in spite of our numbers, in spite 
of the glaring abuses and wickedness of the Hindu 
system which has lost oooe of its influence 
upon us. though ~ .are mainly three. 

In the first place if is presumed that we are all 
Christians, practising ~a humanising religion which 
preaches equality and charity and love, that we have 
been united in common fellowship by bonds of 
religion with Christians of higher castes, and that 
we have a Communal electorate which gives us our 
representatives in the Councils. 

A second reason for the public ignorance of our 
conditions has been the studied.attempts of the leaden 


religion is illogical and bespeaks the prejudiced mind 
of selfish leaders. 

Thirdly, it is commonly alleged against our claim!! 
that we are the recipients of the missionaries' 
generosity and are so much helped by missionary 
organisations that we have no reason to clamour 
for special protection. But we submit that though 
we cannot deny that we have gained from the 
missionary the light of faith and the treasure of 
Christian truth, tbe large numbers of our poor people 
have not otherwise benefited to any great extent 
The missionary's doors are open to one and all . 
furthermore with the best of their intentions they 
are handicapped by limited resources and it would 
be injustice to expect them to better our condition 
in the material sphere' to the extent our present 
depressed condition requires, or >o tbe same measure 
the civil authority only can provide Besides, it 
is a matter of option for the ecclesiastical authorities 
to help us materially, but never a matter of obligation 
Moreover, the missionary's first idea is conversion 
and he spends his resources in helping the possible 
Hindu convert and not an old convert. 

The most powerful arg ument against The alleged 
superior position that we are supposed to enjoy in 
Christian economy will be the actual condition of 
our people—Social. Economic. Educational. Political. 
As to social condition, we have already mentioned 
the fact of a social tyranny which in no less severe 
in oar case than in that of our Hindu brethren 
The idea of Christianity having wiped away th«e 
unreasonable rigid distinctions between man and nun 
is not certainly borne oat by facts ami experience 
in tbe Christian tracts of the south, where it is more 
the rule than exception to find the anomaly of whole 
Christian congregation must vehemently prejudiced 
against all non-castemen and inextricably ridden by 
unreasoning caste observance and cast restrictions 
opposed to all laws human and divine; and the 
slightest movement on our part or that of the 
missionaries to alleviate the misery of the poor 
Depressed Classes brings down the unholy indignation 
of these Chn.-tian caste men with the inevitable 
corollaries of rioting, insubordination, unseemly 
pamphleteering and scaodaioos schisms, An instance 
in point is the recent Casta-Chnstian disturbance* 
in Trichi uopolv town where an organised attempt was 
made in IBM by Caste-Christians to stand in the way 
of the uplift of the Depressed Classes and fight the 


of the Hindu Depressed Gsssn to have us excluded 
from the privileges that they might get from tbe 
Government. In spite of the fact that several 
Organisations of the Depressed Classen especially 
at the outset were largely initiated and supported 
by leaders of Christian Depressed Classes, the leaders 
ol the Hindu Depressed Classes now argue that -we 
are Christians and should not therefore be admitted 
to the privileges that they derive from Government 
help. However, there have been two notable 
exceptions to this in Rao Sahib M.C. Madurai Pillai. 
and Mr. R. Veerian, ex-M. L. C. The arguments of 
the Hindu Depressed Qass leaden that Christian 
Depressed flames are not entitled to eqaal privileges 
and coortseions are baaed oo prejudice, envy, personal 
motives afid sup reme ignorance of social conditions. 
To say that because of a change in retigkm we have 
b ec om e socially and matenaUy i mpor ta nt reveals 
their utter ignorance at oar condition. Religion 
cannot h# the c rite rion or condition of progress, 
and to h«r case Christianity has not unfortunately 
beet effective to robing our social or material position. 
It is the s o ci al tradition, that tells, and to the case 
o t the CQnwte to Christianity, the social tradition 
of a n on ca s ts origin'has not. been moo re d ; and 
therefore H is htni (fifioh e'irefigioae rhenrr to 
j un ttfy a denial ofadariaktojo ; pro tectio n and 
privikgn. Tbe Htodn DeneamsC pMses have been 
shown ipedal p rotection . be^fcpe afT flairjpttiahie 
eodnl coirfhum^.thaTiMi^rSSllj^^SWf". 
usd not became at <b^SMiMfit!atiiwwmas 
prMfcfto which-sun jmfcfy'tonmfjKWV 
social afcbma, qy to g for relief, od the plan W our 


non-caste men through the agency of unscrupulous 
instigation to not, vilification, threat aod usaolt. 

Economic conditions are obviously very dis¬ 
couraging. Where a social tyranoy grinds down the 
masses, economic elevation and self-assertion are 
impossible, except of course, through recourse to 
T iu le u t— ut— revolutionary methods. The Hindu 
Depressed Classes have been suffering from the same 
social tyranny and tbe same economic distress, but 
through tbe benevolence of the Government and 
particularly tbe Labour Department are oo the 
path to a better standard of life as a result of grant 
of darkkat lands and boose sites, free education. 
•■d provision for more schools and increased number 
erf scholarship* to children . however we do not deny 
that they arc far from a tolerably favourable social 
condition : yet to more res p e cts than one we are 
worse than they. Too poor to educate their children 
even to the minimum, our parents send their children 
to serve to factories, farms or domestic establishments. 
The large masses of our men to general have not had 
tbe advantage of primary education. Tbe number 
of our men who have had the benefit of a secondary 
and university education is shockingly meagre, 
considering the adv an c i ng tide of literacy to the 
high-*- daises. Our graduates are a mere handful; 
and they are not to a p os tlw to.be ai good to t h em- 
eelves or their kma n en ; ad became of w an t of 
encouragement and tbe eocceaeful comp e titi on of 
..their mere sITleint comrades of the h ig her metre, 
.^tfcer hare not Yfssn' to tosher sppourtxneata to the 
'fttoto 

' *As to employment and pro fcwk m, our people 
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m the towns Largely find their Living in domestic 
"and menial service, while the greater majority in 
the villages lead a servile existence as serfs under 
the tyranny of a land-owning aristocracy.—high 
caste. Christian or Hindu—which grinds down the 
helots mto perpetual bondage. Of property m the 
shape of lands or houses or gardens our men have 
little or nothing ; and not possessing the where¬ 
withal to snatch a sufficient living for the day. 
they have of course not the savings that would ensure 
for them a more comfortable existence The cruel 
spectre of a low-caste origin follows them wherever 
they venture and ban them from progress and 
prosperity Economists ftty down that no progress 
is possible where restrictions on mobility of labour 
are rigid I v enforced, and our condition as labourers 
is a standing illustration of how a rigid artificial 
system can sap the springs of active labour and 
throw whole comm unities into poverty and 
degradation 

Politically, in the matter of repre s entation under 
the Reforms, we seem to have fallen mto an un¬ 
pleasant anomaly and become the victims of a cruel 
mistake. We belong in the registers to the Indian 
Christian electorate and have the right of voting 
for candidates who can represent our cause. It 
would rfrm thus that we can elect our own represen¬ 
tatives. but by inexorable custom and hoend caste 
no Christian Depressed Class candidate can stand 
for election to the Legislatures with any chance of 
success, because his caste-observing fellow -Christians 
would be horn tied at the sight of a mere " Panchama " 
entertaining the idea of becoming a Councillor, an 
idea shocking to their notions of superiority of birth, 
privilege and power. Thus, with our votes given at 
every election, we have the disconcerting spectacle 
of Caste Indian Christian rep rese n tatives occupying 
the seats of the Coimcils and with little or no exception 
voicing only the demands of their caste-brethren. 
We do not deny their in ten Lons to ameliorate our 
condition, but from an analysis of the results of 
their representation up to now. they seem to have 
done little to raise our position or add one single 
item to the be tte rment of our condition. Frequently 
they are handicapped by party tndncnces, personal 
antipathies and pohtJtal commitments, nor can we 
fail to emphasise the strong influence of a caste - 
observing electorate upon the representation, an 
influence which is directly of no positive good to us. 
eifber m the shape of getting us giants of lands or 
sc hola r ships, etc 

Our Hindu I )<-prrvs4'd class brethren axe in this 
respect in happier • ircumstance*. They have the 
right of \otn»K m ♦h»' gener al constituency for Hi ndu 
represent At ivev which makes the Hindu candidates 
of the higher <astc« go and seek the votes of the Hindu 
Depressed Clause*, study their condition, improve it 
and take effective legislative measures through their 
majority, in the t oum il for (bear uplift. This depen¬ 
dence of the majority community on the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, a tact which means that the voters 
have the lienclits of those in power, because the 
latter had risen through the former, is a feature 
absent in our ca.se. where the Caste-Christian candidate 
relies more upon the votes of his own brethren than 
on oun. since by property qualifications and social 
position they carry greater weight. The Caste- 
Christian representatives cannot recommend our case 
because of caste prejudice which however get* 
strengthened by the excuse that their strength when 
compared with that of the Hindus is next to nothing. 
To add to their strength in the Council, the Hind a 
Depressed Classes have had their number of nominated 
members in the local Council raised Mail further. 
Nominations of their pwn lea d er s to seats is the 
Councils have undoubtedly produced en o rmo us 
advantages to the cause of the Hindu Depressed 
Classes. Tbetr special interests have been given 
particular p rot e ction ; their social imp ort a nce baa 
rapJ to an appreciable degree in the ntisafioB of 
the higher castes Their presence m the Legislatures 


them a power and prestige which go a long way to 
the redress of their grievances and their elevation 
to the level of the caste people. By means of 
incessant interpellation, resolutions and bills aimed 
at the amelioration of their condition, the nominated 
leaders of the Hindu Depressed Classes have brought 
the question of their appalling distress vividly before 
the country' and have successfully stirred the age-long 
oppressive social mind of the people We have only 
to instance the facts of the personal activity of 
untinng leaden of the Depressed Classes, who 
armed with their authority as members of the 
legislatures have compelled the executive to remedy 
long-standing abuses such as the denial of the use 
of public wells, streets and other amenities to the 
Depressed Clavses. the inaccessibility to public 
institutions such as post offices situated in caste 
quarters, the exclusion from schools, hostels, charitable 
msutuaonj, etc., and forced the weight of legislation 
to bear upon the apathy of local bodies and boards 
and grant educational and other concessions and 
privileges. 

We have in the above pages detailed, however 
inadequately, our conditions and compared them 
with those of our Hindu brethren, of the same origin 
We beg respectfully to submit our needs and to suggest 
the remedies that will relieve our present unhappy 
situation 

The question of the Franchise and the represen¬ 
tation in the legislatures affects us at least as much 
as it docs any other minority commumtv \Ne 
have detailed how. jumbled together with the 
Castc-Christian in a communal electorate, we are 
faced with the anomalous position of giving our votes 
and not getting their due—proper representation. 

We are thus against tlus communal Christian 
electorate which has created only an artificial 
Christian community and concealed the yawning 
gulf of our distp»ui under a deceptive layer of 

Christian " bod ^-politic. 

Recently we are informed that the Hindu Depressed 
Class leaders have put forth a demand (or " separate 
electorate ” and universal suffrage for rUctittg their 
own r e pr ese ntatives . we are against these proposals, 
firstly, because we are sure a " separate electorate ’ 
produces merely the evils of a narrow communal 
electorate and loses bold of the mfluence on the 
majority especially the caste-men who then do not 
depend on our votes ; nor are we prepared to assert 
that our political or other education 13 so advanced 
as to ensure the right understanding and practice of the 
methods oi election and principle of honourable 
candidature We are afraid, until a morr pro¬ 
gressive period, the gift of separate e l ect io n alo ng wi t h - 
oniversal suffrage will turn a danger 10 our hands 
and lead to the manoeuvring of unscrupulous persons 
and the free play of agencies such as corrupt ion. 
intimidation, vice and. worst of all. the election of 
unworthy men pomessed with vainglory but mcoui 
pet cut to represent our cause. What we want, 
therefore, is vote in the general constituency. Uke 
the one the Hindu Depressed Classes have now, 
to elect caste Hindu members of the legislatures. 

We have mentioned before how the dependence 
of caste-men on the votes of the Depressed Classes 
forces the former to seek the latter, study their 
conditions and alleviate their distress ; and when the 
majority-party in the legislature furnishes the 
Government of the day with the Transferred Half 
of the executive, the men in power do not forget that 
they owe their position to the votes of the Depressed 
Classes also, end initiate effective measures themselves 
or retpood quickly to the appeals of the leaders of 
tbs Depressed Classes for relief and redress. 

It Is this lack of contact with the general body of 
the stectorate, a result of the narrow groove of a 
pifdjf Christian communal 1 tprtsm ta t iou. that has 
kd to ttM oooplet* i»bi«rrM <* on fxopU. tb. 
CkMte Pip Mil CUM, tats ntanp ud 
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vortex of the council politics and diffused themselves 
almost unrecognised in the several parties with little 
influence on the majorities 

This is the inevitable effect of our having nothing 
to do with the election of major communities who 
do not care for us and. not caring. do not know our 
condition, and knowledge, it goes without saving, 
is necessary for sympathy and relief We. therefore, 
request you to give us the franchise in the common 
electorate to vote for Hindu or Indian leaders just 
as the Hindu Depressed ('lasses do Our social 
importance will rise <>nlv in proportion to our hold 
on the majority community 
'Secondly in order that our interests detailed above 
may find adequate, informed expression in the legis¬ 
latures, we require leaders of our own class to be 
nominated to the legislatures As a protection of 
their special interests the Government very justlv 
reserves certain seats to the Depressed Clashes in the 
legislatures, but as pointed above our people are not 
represented, though our interests are identical with 
those of the Htndu Depressed Classes. The nomin¬ 
ated leaders exclude our claims to protection out of 
motives already dealt with We. therefore, submit 
tta t» few sears may be reserved for us in the legis¬ 
latures. and leaders of our community fit to represent 
our case be nominated members Nomination has. 
Of course, its disadvantages, bat we believe that in 
the present state of our political and social progress, 
as a transitional remedy at least, nomination is 
preferable to election within ourselves. Politically 
unorganised, socially backward, we brlieve that a 
system of election within ourselves will produce 
disruptive influences among ourselves and lead 
to suicidal rivalry, play of personal antipathies etc. 

In other spheres our needs are easily told Edu¬ 
cation am was shown above is at an absurdly low level 
among us. and it it a universal truth that education 
on proper lines is the panacea of all ids. especially 
social and ecooomic. We. therefore, submit that 
our educational pro g re s s may be accelerated-by the 
provision (or more schools and free grant of-scholar- 
shipe to oar children, the remission of exacting fees 
for examinations and testa. Wc believe that practical 
education, technical studies, and industrial classes 
will lift- os up to a high level through successful 
business employment and engagement in trades, and 
we re^ocst that facilities may be afforded us. as for 
the Hindu D e p r ssss d Class**, for the admission of 
our children to industrial and technical institutes, 
and grant 6f technical scholarships and stipends. 
The attraction to education is proportioned to the 
possible benefits at tbs end of the course, and the 
Government has it in its power to give special support 
to the graduates and other members of the community 
by appointin g the m to high posts. The fiat of the 
Government obliterate» _ social distinctions and it is 
obvious that sn official from the Depressed Classes, 
occupying a responsible position through his merits 
and through the very necessary encouragement of 
Government, commands the respect snd attention 


of hts subordinates of a higher caste. Much can the 
Government thus do to raise the influence of the few 
graduates we have now. and may have in future, 
bv giving them high appointments which are a 
necessity since they are of good tn the man concerned 
and much more to the large number of helpless 
people scattered in the province, and by reasonable 
exemption from rules regarding age. and other 
restrictive conditions for competitive examinations 
and official sere ice 

Economic measures which the poor masses need 
to raise their standard of li/e are too numerous to 
mention, and we indicate only a few such as the gTant 
of lands to our people for cultivation, house-sites, 
redemption from indebtedness through ad\ antageous 
and speedy loans, inclusion of our men in the Co¬ 
operative machinery—Co-operative Societies, banks, 
etc., encouragement of thrift in our midst through 
proatable return to our deposits. It is needless to 
dwell upon these and other measures which are of 
pressing necessity to us. as we feel that proper 
nominees from our leaden would from time to time 
suggest to the (Government the wavs and means to 
improve our economic lot. In this connection we 
submit that proper representatives from our com• 
munity are necessary in such assemblies as Taluq 
sad District Boards, Municipalities. Educational 
Councils, etc., for the self same reasons that the Hindu 
Depressed CLasses asenbe for their representation, 
amj it will be rasy to understand how proper 
representation will lead to eventual redress of 
grievances and satisfaction of our claims. 

We are sure that much of the venom u( Caste- 
Chnstians will be lost when we. the Depressed Classes, 
make efforts through the support and active patronage 
of Government to improve our educational pbsiUoo 
and augment our economic resources and thus knock 
tbs fangs off social tyranny. And when the voice of 
our representative* m the legislatures and municipal 
ttodies, added to the efforts of the parties m the council 
who may have profited by our votes, cries out for 
legislation and remedial proposals to remove abuses 
and restore us our rights, our interests might need no 
more special protection 

We repeat our heartfelt affection for the British 
Crown snd the person of His Imperial Majesty 
and our trust in the benevolence of British‘adminis¬ 
tration. 

This memorandum is submitted to the Indian 
Statutory Commission on behalf of the Christian 
Depressed Classes of South India Some of the 
leaders of these people were granted an interview 
by the Commission tn Madras. If and when oral 
evidence will be necessary. Mr. S. M. Gnonaprakasam. 
BA. BL, Vakil. Little Mount. Savdapet P.O., 

Madras, will he prepared tn s ubmit it_He was otm 

of the spokesmen in the Deputation to the Commission 
in Madras. 

On behalf of the saul Depressed Class Christians 
the undersigned have been authorised to submit 
this Memorandum. 


The Rt. Rev. BISHOP AZARIA H, Bishop ol Domakai, called and examined. 


132. The C immna {Coiontl I. ant tox) : We are 
very much obliged to you l think the Commission 
would particularly like toknuw how much truth there 
really is io this idea of caste distinctions in your 
church It would be very interesting if you just 
made a brood statement.—That a distinction Is 
made in church Life and u» school conditions among 
Christians themselves is true only to a very limited 
extent. It is limited to certain areas and certain 
churches. 1 think the spokesman of the last depot*- 
tioo belongs to the Roman Church, and that is the 
church which for some reason or other has for fcD 
these csotuncs beefi indifferent to the question 


abolishing caste in the church The)' are taking 
steps now. In that community the non-caste 
convert! have disabilities in their church life and 
principally, as he says, in school and educational 
matters also. But apart fiom this exception, the 
statements in the first page or two are not true of 
most protextant missionand most areas, either in 
tbs Tamil or m the Tdugu country. In the Telugu 
country it is absolutely nil The present member 
lor the Aadhra Christie n constituency is representa¬ 
tive of tbs D st re sse d Class converts, and so have 
'hssR .has yrerirr—m sver since the Legislative 
. CteVil W farmed. There ore .very many of oar 
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pastor* and some of our teachers who have been 
amum ted to taJuk boards and district hoard.- So 
that, that sort of distinction that has been made out 
here is not at all true of the Andhra area, nor is it 
true of most Tamil areas, except perhaps in the 
Roman Church areas, and perhaps to a limit 1 extent 
in Lutheran Churches. Those are the two bodies 
where these distinctions are made. But if I may 
go on to make my statement, it is true on the other 
hand that the caste system being what it is. at least 
in working out certain provisions made by c Govern - 
ment to help the labouring classes. Christians who 
come from the depressed classes have been very 
often neglected both in the Andhra area and in the 
other areas In my own personal experience. I 
have been again and again appealed to by my own 
people in my diocese, because, though the attitude 
of the Government is neutrality in religion, yet owing 
perhaps to the religious prejudice of the men who are 
called upon to work out the principles, religion has 
very often been a disadvantage in getting lor Christian 
Depressed Classes, the facilities afforded by Govern¬ 
ment for the Depressed Classes as such. I remember 
particularly the instance of a man very high up in 
oificc telling a deputation of Christian pane ham as 
that he could only help non-Chnstian panchama men. 
and that if they would change their religion he would 
help them. That is purely religious prejudice, not 
caste. This is one of the disabilities that Christians 
undergo because of religious prejudice. 1 do not 
know what the remedy is. Rut what I feel ta. the 
principle of religious neutrality on the part of the 
lGovernment must be worked out and strictly adhered 
to by all the officials. That leads me to speak of the 
Labour Department. The Labour Department ought 
to help all labour, whether they are Christian, 
Hindu or Muhammadan. Labour officers are 
appointed to take special care of all out-caste people, 
and very many things they do for all alike : but in 
education, fas one representative of the missionary 
societies has already stated before another Com¬ 
mission) this department has been neglecting the 
Christian community. I think the Christum j*ct>plr 
and the misMOnaty agencies desire that .ill such 
disabilities should be removed. 

1IBI. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-hot) That 
is a ground for giving them representation in the 
council }—I do not know whether that will remedy the 
matter l have mentioned. 

184 If there is a question of one community 
living neglected that is a. reason why it should be 
given full representation in any representative body ? 
—Yes. Whether it will provide the remedy or not 
I d»» not know. But I think in framing any constitu¬ 
tion the prinrp|e of religious neutrality, of the 
Government and its officers TSeifig impartial in their 
administration, ought to be emphasised. I do not 
at the present moment speak of representation at 
all. 

180. Sir si. P. Pairo : May I just explain ? There 
is a departmental rule that help and grant-in-aid 
should be given to the D e p r es s ed Classes or the 
backward classes, backward in the matter of educa¬ 
tion, and all these classes of people who are backward 
in education are classified in the educational rules 
for the purpose of free scholarships and grant-in-aid. 
The result is that the Christian community is classed 
m a very highly educated Community, more educated 
than other classes. So as soon as a Depressed Class 
man becomes a convert, for educational purposes 
he is classified as belonging to a community or class 
which is highly educated. Therefore the preference 
which he would otherwise have as a depressed class 
man is lost to him. — That is what I mean. 

188- The Christian community in this province 
is largely an educated community and it is classed 
as No. I in the rales and there fo re as soon as he 
joins in this community and m erge s in it he loses that 
P nv 'X*e or that mnmessnn which be would have 
htsiml when he was a member of the backward 
corvafcrfty ?—yes. 


187. Rao Bahadur Rajah : But that is not the 
case now. The rules have been changed. 

\fr. Thomas : Not in the Labour Department 

Rao Bahadur Rajah Sir A. P Patro referred 
to the educational rules He quoted rules mentioned 
m the grant in-aid code. It w as true that t'hrisfians 
of Depressed Class origin were not given these 
concessions, but now the rules have been changed 
and a Government order has been issued that if a 
proper certificate is attached ro show that he was a 
member of the Depressed Classes before 1 wonting 
a Christian the concession would be allowed to him.— 
Not m the Lalxiur Department. The LaUtitr 
Department has in its hjnds over a thousand scholar¬ 
ships for technical and primary and secondary 
studies, anil the Labour Department has the order of 
the Government that they have nothing to do with 
Christian Depressed Class people. That is the 
grievance. 

188. Rao Bahadur Rajah : The jMjint, sir. is this. 
The money voted for the Labour Department is 
voted for the untouchable classes and not lor rhe 
Christians. That is the poinr.—Of course these 

^jjeople maintain^ and I. maintain, that religion 
should not become a disqualification. It is the 
social and economic condition that ought to determine 
it. 

189. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-Tax) : There¬ 
fore you ask for special grams for Christian* ; —Not 
for Christians as such. In the Telugu country, lor 
instance, during the last ten years hundreds mil 
thousands of people have changed their religion 
from Hinduism to Christianity. Now. at least m 
the first or second generation, it is eon tended, and l 
believe justly, that th«*se jHiiple ought not to Ik? 
deprived of the privileges that they would have- 
enjoyed if they hail not changed their religion. 
The (Government should not place a disadvantage 
on these people Iwcuase they have changed their 
religion. 

Sir .1. I*. PiUm ; Within the last tijr years there 
has been what is culled the mass TTmvrmrnt in 
Christian work. Christian aid and Christian rn- 
dcaVtmr societies have liecn doing a grrat deal in 
the matter of improving the condition of some very 
depressed class peoples. This elevation work has 
been very • beneficial to them, and the problem is 
whether they ought not to lie treated as depressed 
classes still tliough they have changed their religion. 
They belong to the poorest labouring classes. 

140. The Chairman (Colonel l.anf-Cox) : As de¬ 
pressed classes they had certain advantages. Now 
that they have become Christians they lose them ; — 
Yes. It is an administrative problem. 

Sir .1. P. Patro : It is an administrative problem 

_winch we liegun to consider two or three year** back. 

Certain concessions wen? made, and 1 believe that 
is being considered again. 

Mr. Thomas ; The same disabilities applied in 
the Education Department also, but that has been. 
cancelled as a result of agitation. 

141. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-Fox) : We are 
interested in this from a constitutional point of view, 
and therefore is there any point that you would like 
to brmg before us by which we may alleviate the 
condition of the Depressed Classes ?—Another 
point is this. These people have been urging about 
Christian representation in the Council. _ 1 think 
opinion differs on that subject, but I am one of those 
who believe that the introduction of communal 
r e pre se ntation for Christians is not in the interest of 
either the Christian religion or the followers of the 
Christian religion. 

142. There is a difference of opinion ?—Yes. there 

is a difference of opinion. Communal representation 
stereotypes a religious community as a distinct 
section of the nation, which it is not. 1 know that it 
has introduced a great amount of bitterness as 
between depressed classes and caste people, and 
b e twe en different denominations. From my ex¬ 
perience of the Tringu country I would certainly 
urge communal re p resen tation for Christians 
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should go and that they shook) be merged in the 
general electorate with reservation of seats. I 
think reservation of seats is really a co ncession to 
the pre se nt conditions in India. I should not like 
even that. 

143. But you wish to keep reservation of seats ? 
—Yes. I should like that under the present conditions. 

144. Will it not be possible to get some agreed 
arrangement b et w e en the Christian communities 
as to bow these seats shook) be allotted ?—Probably 
we shall divide along Catholic and non-Catholic 
lines. 

145. That is inevitable ?—Yes. 

143. But you could do it ?—Yes, we could do it 
among ourselves. 

147. Mr. Tkom&s: You suggested that there 
should be reservation of seats for Christians. 2s 
that because yon expect that a general electorate 
would not return any Christians ?—Not because I 
expect, but 1 think I foresee that in the general 
electorate probably they will not get even the five 
seats that are now allotted. I think we have got 
men who may be on the top in any one constituency 
or other, but 1 do not think we will get adequate 
repres entation simply by m ergin g ou rs el v es in the 
general electorate. 

143. Are you sore of one at least ?—1 think so. 
It is, however, only an opinion. 

143. If there are seats reserved, of course you 
realise that the number of noc-Christian votes would 


be out of .all proportion to the Christian votes ?— 
Yes. 

150. And yon realise that there will be the danger 
of a man not supported by the community being 
returned by the strength of non-communal votes 
as against another who was supported bv the com¬ 
munity ? —1 quite foresee that. I think the Indian 
Christian Association have proposed some remedy 
for that. They want the community itself to put 
up a panel, from among whom elections will be made. 

151. You want that safeguard so that a man who 
is not wanted by the community may not be returned 
by the constituency ?—Yes. 

152. You also realise that supposing five or six 
seats are allotted for the Christian community for 
the whole province one Christian candidate will 
have to canvass an area covering 3. 4 or 5 districts 
with a total electorate of something like 3 lakhs ? 
—They do that now. 

158. But the number of votes which a Christian 
candidate will have to canvass for an electoral 
area will be something like 3 lakhs i —Since Christians 
are fairly distributed all over the Presidency, certainly 
the local voters could be instructed and captured 
by the local Christian people who act on a candidate's 
behalf. I do not think there is much difficulty. 

154. There should be a multiplicity of agents in 
every district ?—There are people who can speak 
for the Christian nominees. So I do not think you 
can say that voters in a district may not know 
sufficiently to vote for a particular candidate. 
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Madras. 


Sir. 

In pursuance of your notification, re enquiry into 
the Reforms. I have the honour to submit the 
following statement with reference to the matters 
notified in so far as they arc concerned with orthodox 
Hindus. 

•2. The All-India Vamashrama Dharma Con¬ 
ference and the All-India Brahmana Mahasabha 
(which is but a phase of the former) axe essentially 
spiritual and social movements of the orthodox 
Hindus. Brahmanas and Non-Brahman as. who 
constitute the bulk of that community, aiming at 
their unity and advancement on the basis of their 
ancient religion. The current party politics is mainly 
run by persons saturated with notions and ambitions 
antagonistic to the long-cherished religious and 
social ideas and practices of the people at large 
whom they profess to repre s ent in the Councils of 
the country, but whose opinions they really treat 
with indifference and often ruthlessly violate. The 
voice of the people is seldom heard in the Council 
when religious and social matters are sought to be 
legislated upon ; and so appeal has to be made from 
time to time to the Executive Government to stay 
the hands of hasty and revolutionary legislations. 

I pray that my letter to you dated 22nd February. 
1928. enclosing mv communication as President of 
the All-India Vamashrama Dharma Conference 
forwarding its resolutions to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras, may be read 
along with this statement. The Conference requests 
the Parliament and your Commission that " having 
regard to the assurances of religious neutrality 
given by the Queen's Proclamation of IMS which 
forms the bed-rock of the constitution and the 
permanency of the British Indian Government, 
any Constitution that may be framed now. shall be 
made with due regard to this fundamental principle,” 
and that you " must not leave the ancient Hindu 
Religion, the Vamashrama Dharma. helpless to the 
views of persons belonging to varying and opposing 
creeds and religions.” Further, "the Conference 
strongly disapproves of the interference of the 
legislature m matters relating to the socio-religious 
discipline (Achara) of the Hindus,” such as marriage. 

I invite your attention prominently to the following 
passage in* Her Majesty's Proclamation :— 

” We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority to abstain from all interference 
with the religious bel i e f s or worship of our subjects 
on pain of nur highest displeasure." The italics 
are mine. The word “ all ” includes those who 
come to power under the new Constitution through 
ejection and so a provision should be made in the 
Statute itself for enforcing strict obedience to this 
injunction and making tile Executive Government 
responsible for its being carried out. 

S. In this connection I may quote the following 
from Lord Meston’s article in the January number of 
” The Asiatic Review ” (Page 2) on the Statutory 
Commission. He says, ” Behind and below all the 
stagey manoeuvres of Swaraj is a demand for 
developing India on their own lines. Those who make 
the demand are a section of Indians trained in - 
European ways, few in number, compared to the 
vast ignorant masses of the population, but with a 
wholly di sp roportionate power of swa y in g the 
proletariat. Their strength lies in the s up port 
of orthodox Hinduism, which is going through a 
period of revolt agaixtst Western dogmas." 

This is quite true and applies to all phisrs of the 
pretest Indian potitka, for they all aim at" Swaraj.” 
their m e thods onhr varying. 

4. The wismrs . ho w ever. are not quite ignorant, 
hhhmigh Western democra c y is yet new to them. 
Every -village knows 'something of government. 


When any measure affecting their religion or social 
customs is brought forward, their spontaneous voices 
are loudly heard by government, though the press 
and the 'elected” representati\ v mav not publish 
or heed them. For the rest, it is a fact that not a 
fiur percentage of even the voters, themselves a drop 
in the population, yet realise the power of the vote 
or exercise the franchise with a consciousness of it 
or intend it to be felt on the representative or 
Government. Votes are still given as a matter of 
obligation, condescension and such considerations. 
Voters are approached only at the election and left 
alone thereafter. Political principles do not sway 
elections, which go mainly on personal grounds. 
There is no such thing as " the mandate '* of the 
electorate ; and the worst of the Council crises do 
not necessitate any ” appeal to the country.” The 
elected Council only furnishes opportunities for 
ambitious persons to secure office emoluments and 
patronage ; and they hold on with Government help 
against the less fortunate, until obliged to go. ' The 
Council parties are divided mainly with an rye to 
ministerships and places of power for its adherents, 
or to wreck, the ministry or obstruct iloveraincnt. 
Changes'in the ministry or No-Confidence " motions 
relate to ministers as individuals rather than to their 
politics. For the rest, the working of the Reforms 
is utterly barren of result ; and liovemment has to 
help ministers to remain in their places. Naturally, 
therefore, the political principles of the jiarties in 
the Council change according to circumstance*, 
from rank hostility to unconditional sul*servicncc to 
Government. The cries, too. of ” communal re¬ 
presentation ” arr made only for offices and emolu¬ 
ments ; but democratic politics as such is not 
different for different communities. The events 
of the Madras-Council during the past eight years 
bear out all these and even more. The race aftrr 
power and the element of obstruction have ignored 
the concerns, the wants, and the susceptibilities of 
the people on whose behalf ” responsible Govern¬ 
ment '' is to lie evolved. 

5. In this state of affairs one is tempted to ask 
for a return to the order of things before the Reforms. 
That, however, is not to be : and the world-changes 
cannot be ignored in India. A foreign government 
over a people of diverse religions and races cannot 
indefinitely manage as the circus-master does his 
menagerie of lions, tigers, horses, cows, sheep and 
monke ys, making them fraternise at lu nch, staring 
"at him, and at each other within the railed cage and 
under the show of his whip and the loaded guns of 
the* attendants ! The function is similar, but the 
raethodrf must differ. The Government must be 
strong, impartial, and sympathetic; but the loving 
co-operation of the ruled through the improvement 
of their material prosperity and scrupulous regard 
for their religious susceptibilities, must" also be 
secured, alike in their interests and that of the rulers. 
The changes to be introduced in the reforms should 
be based upon this fundamental principle. 

6. In the above review, it is brought out that 
r esponsible government through ministers in the 
Provinces has faiM; but that " responsibility ” 
there, most be. and free from co mmun al is m , which 
has brought on bitterness, antagonism and all their 
woes in an unprecedented degree among the peace- 
loving people of this Presidency. The virus of 
mmniiHitti hatred is now being inoculated even in the 
school-going population by certain propagandists. 
To secure the end indicated herein, the following 
changes in the present constitution ate. therefore, 
suggested. They are briefly as follow : 

. I. Provincial Guviisiokt. 

(а) Dyarchy as it now. exist* abafl go. 

(б) The O^vrrtior'n cabinet shall consist onlv of 
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m embers , five in number—two Europeans and three 
Indians recruited mainly from the elected Councils. 
An outsider also may sometimes be desirable. The 
present cabinet is needlessly overmanned. 

(c) If among the Europeans the civilian would 
give room for a non-official elected member, the 
result is expected to be greatly advantageous. 

(<0 Of the Indian Members there may be ordinarily 
a Brabmana, a non-Brahmana and a Muhammadan. 
But this need not be an inviolable rule ; for only 
the very best men fitted by integrity, ability and 
statesmanship should be appointed to this responsible 
position of administration. In the words of a 
Provincial Governor, recently reported, “ judges 
are appointed to decide cases properly and not 
to represent communities.” 

(*) The system of ministers has already been shown 
to be unsatisfactory. Moreover, the best men have 
not been always secured on this basis and there 
is no justification for a top-heavy executive without 
necessity or adequate return. 

(f) Responsibility to the people may be secured 


union and goodwill among the various classes of the 
people and towards government. 

(6) To the " House of Representatives ” may be 
credited all the virtues claimed for an Upper Chamber 
and the correction of possible wrongs to communities. 
■'Communal.'' “Social.” ” Economic” and other 
particular interests may receive representation in 
it through special electorates The franchise and 
the method of election may be the same as those 
lor the present Legislative Council. The relationship 
between this and the " Popular Assembly ” may be 
similar to that between the present Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State. 

(c) The members of the Cabinet shall be ex-officio 
members of both the Houses. 

(d) The budget and the bills must pass in both 
the Councils, being first introduced in the ” Popular 
Assembly." The Councils shall have power to alter 
or vary the several heads of the budgets. 

(r) The power of Veto and certification of the 
Governor is to be retained in subjects not marked 
for the final decision of the Council i but they should 


by marking out th» subjects upon which the decision - be exercised only In cases of extreme necessity, 


-of the Council should be binding on the executive. 
The subjects not so marked shall be only a minimum, 
having regard to the exigencies of the State. If 
the member in charge of a portfolio is not willing to 
carry out such a decision, he shall have option 
to resign, as the late Sir K. Srinivasa Aiycngar 
did with reference to the Madras Irrigation Bill. 
If the Governor in Council considers that the decision 
of the Council in any matter is perverse and 
detrimental to the interests of the country, the Council 
may be dissolved, the Governor recording his reasons 
for the same. 


the Governor assigning his reasons for his exercise 
of such powers. 

(/) The oath or affirmation of allegiance by the 
members of the Councils shall include a declaration 
that they “ Shall abstain from all interference with 
the religious beliefs or worship of any class of British 
subjects in India.” 

(£) In this scheme the points mentioned in question 
4 of your notification practically do not arise. 

III. Local Bodies. 


XI Indian conditions require special treatment in 
any matter, it is so pre-eminently in shaping the form 
of responsible government. Under the ancient 
Hindu policy the Council or the perished who decided 
q u estions on the law (dharma) did not look up for 
any often or favour and so they commanded universal 
rev e ren c e and obedience. 

II. The Provincial Council. 

Communal representation means denial of 
- democracy for all time, and perpetuation of 
differences and promotion, of bitterness and unrest 
in the pountry. However, to satisfy such demands 
(or the time being, and at the same time to help to 
develop union among the people and real self- 
government, it Is necessary to have a bicameral 
system in the Provinces also. ' The Chambers may be 
named, the *’ Popular A — em blv “ and t h r ** Hm i senf- 
Representatives/* respe ct ively. 

'(a) The " Popular Assembly “ shall consist only 
of elected members. All communities, including the 
Depressed at one end and the Europeans at the 
other, should freely compete in the same electorate. 
The franchise must be based- ftpon proper ty , tax, or 
nsst-quatificatibn, ho w e ve r small. Universal adult 
suffrage is unworkable and inexpedient. The elec¬ 
torate shall be a rural area, preferably a revenue 
division of the district, each division returning one 
member. Electoral divisions may be constituted 
for large cities, like Madras. A very small number 
of seats may be kept to be filled up by no mina tions 
of experts for any special legislation, when necessary, 
and by members of the Depressed Classes in case the 
general electorate does not return them and kof 
otherwise. It is desirable that the candidate must 
reside or have a place of residence within his 
c onsti t u ency. Council parties should be encouraged 
to eschew communaUsm wi Mo and crystallise on 
sound political principles. It should be the duty of 
the elected members to confer with their constituen¬ 
cies periodically and thereby help the growth of 
“ informed public opinion.*' Such a Council win 
bring into existence healthy public organs of diverse 
creeds qp broad principles and exercise a healthy 
influence on the public in general It wilt 


It is surprising that after eight years of ” popular 
government '* the patronage of nomination to the 
District and Local bodies has not been given up 
altogether, although every party wa£s ” Provincial 
Autonomy.”- It is, therefore, a matter of first 
importance to make the local bodies absolutely autono¬ 
mous and elective, with powers to the Executive 
Government to interfere m the event of corruption, 
gross neglect or detriment to the public. The local 
administrative officials may ex-officio have a seat 
in these bodies. The Legislative Councils, of course, 
have their voice over them. 


IV. The Central Government. “ 

"From the view-point of this statement, the im¬ 
portant matter to be urged is that Dyarchy is 
absolutely untenable in the .Central Government as 
- dci i red h i som e " q uarters, as it might give rise to 
more undesirable results there than in the Provinces. 
In other respects the principles hereinbefore stated 
for Provincial Councils may part passu apply to the 
Central Legislature. The classification of Ail-India 
and Provincial subjects, and also finance require 
revision in the light of past experience. 

V. Courts and Judiciary. 

The poison of communal ism -that has of late been 
allowed to spread in the recruitment to this most 
important branch of public service should be 
eradicated in Mo. Upon the integrity of the courts, 
the internal safety of India depends The morbid 
idea that Government is run to find appointments for 
the members of communities and in proportion to 
their population should be fought out with a firm 
hand. In such a calculation th$ British proportion 
would be nowhere. Direct recruitment to Dt. 
Judgeships is not desirable, t except under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances. 

7. The other questions do not call for special 
re p re sen tation from the standpoint of the bodies 
to which I belong. A separate statement will be 
submitted on “ Educa t ion.” when your notification 
■ pubHsbed. 
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atxve. it is stated that the Conierence over which I 
had the honour to preside, in December last, con¬ 
tained about 1 500 delegates of orthodox Hindus. 
Brahman and non-Brahman from all parts of the 
Madras Presidency and outside, and was thoroughly 
and truly representative of the people. I herein 
give the views that I gathered m the course of the 
elaborate proceedings of the Conference. 

9 I beg to offer myself for oral examination by 
the Commission. If the Commission is to hear 
inclined, I shall give also names and particulars of 


other responsible and representative persons who 
would come forward as witnesses. For want of 
time I cannot append their list here. 

10. If 1 be permitted. I venture to suggest that in 
view of the Legislatures reticence to elect com¬ 
mittees to co-operate with your Commission, you may 
require the Government to nominate a Committee 
of representative Indians outside, for the purpose. 
The Council parties amt leaders do not necessarily 
mean the entire public opinion of India. The people 
in the main are very conservative, as already stated. 


MADRAS. 

2nd March, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members ok .the Commission (except Lord Burnham, Colonel Lane-Fox and Maiok 
Attlee), of tiie Central Committee (except Mr. Kikauhai Prkmchand. Sir Haki Singh Coi n. 
Sardar ShivdevSingh Che hoi and Rao Bahadur Rajah), and op the Madras Provincial Committi i.. 


Deputation of Orthodox Brahmins. 


The deputation esnslstrd sf : — 

Mr. N. SRINIVASA ACHARYA, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

Dtwan Bahadur V. R. KUPPUSWAMI AYYER. 
Art, B.A., B.L, Retired DUtrlct judge, Maya- 
varam.^TaaJefc WslricL 

Rae Bahadur T. M. NARASIMHA CHARLU, 
B.A., B.I~, Ad vacate, funuerly M.L.C., and 
President ml the Dletrict Beard, Cuddagfah. 

Mr. C V. KRISHNA RAU, Landholder and farmeHy 
Municipal Chairman. Ongefe, Guntur Dlatrlct. 

Oewan Bahadur G0V1HDA DOSS CHATHURBHUJA. 
DOSS, Merchant and fermeriy Sheriff of Madras. 

Mr. A, SUBHA RAU V B.A., District Superintendent 
of Police, Tripllcane, Madras. 

—Mr. SU BRAW ARIA IYER, M.A., Retired- 

Dewan Peishkar of TYavaocore, Mylapore, Madras. 

1. Tkg Chairman : Wc have read your document, 
which is an interesting dne. If I follow rightly, you 
and your friends would be rightly described, would 
you not, as orthodox Brahmins ?— (Mr. Srtnuasa 
& chary a) Ye*. 

2. The first thing which you are anxious to insist 
on is religious freedom ?—Quite so. 

S. And Government abstention from all inter¬ 
ference in religious beliefs or worship ?—Yes. 

-4. A thing which is important for us as a constitu¬ 
tional conference is this. Do you think that there 
ought to be some statutory provision for that purpose? 
*—Yes. (Draws Bahadur Kuppuswami Ayyer) That 
ia our object. Of co u rse, such a neutrality is pro¬ 
claimed in the Queen's Proclamation. 

5 Aa you gentlemen appreciate, there is a difference 
between saying that a matter should be included 
in a IVjc tarnation, where the Crown’s representa¬ 
tives are enjoined to do this, and trying to put a 
{Vovrakas about it into the Statute ?—Yes, that is 


_ that your a 

PfldriNe, something should be pot in the Statute ? 

(Mr. .Sfixtr«a A charya\ It must N* m.vl* 


of the Memorandum, paragraph 2. " A provision 
"should be made in the Statute itself for enforcing 
" strict obedience to this injunction.' 1 that is to say, 
abstaining from all interference with the religious 
beliefs or worship, "and making the Executive 
" Government responsible for its living carried out." 
Now I will put the "difficulty, so that you may deal 
with it. It is no use putting words into a Statute 
unless people who think the Statute is being dis¬ 
regarded have some remedy, some means of enforcing 
it. Some people have tried to enact for some people 
that all men are equal. I dare say thry are. but you do 
not get very much further by saving so. and the whole 
point is. it is no good putting a word into a Statute 
such as this particular provision is to be stri ctly 
observed, unless you—hare—got *nmr > Machinery— 
some sanction, as lawyers call it—to -secure that it 
shall be observed, or to enable people who think 
it is being disregarded to make their complaint 
effective. Now, how do you think it should be 
done ?—What we mean by asking for the provision 
is this. It should be declared that the -Council or 
the Government shall not have power to introduce 
legislation affecting our religious beliefs. 

8. Let us suppose that is done. I can imagine a 
case where some people will think that the legislation 
does have that effect, and others will think that it 
does not. For instance, there is legislation promoted 
by some people which would raise the marriage 
age. or something of that sort. Now, some people 
may refeand that—I do not know whether they do— 
as a religious matter ?—Many. 

0. And some other people may regard it as not a 
religious matter, but as a social matter. Now, 
supposing there is dispute ?— (Mr. Subramanta 
Iyer ) Every person entitled to be called orthodox. 
and every Hindu, looks upon that as a sacrament; 
otherwise he is not a Hindu. I am prepared to say 
tlwt ewrjr person wbo (onto 

a sacrament is not a Hindu, just as a umhHB 
wbo doe, not believe in Jem wd Hie mention is 
hot a Christian. 
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10. The Chairman : That is not the point, if 
you will allow me to say so. The point is not whether 
one set of people and another set of people deny and 
affirm it; the point is that there may be controversy 
on such a thing. Then whu is to decide the con¬ 
troversy ?— [Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) Either 
the Governor or the Court. 

11. Then that would mean, would it not, that you 
contemplate that if some Bill is introduced which, 
in the view of anybody in India, conflicts with his 
religious principles, not limiting the matter to 
orthodox Brahmins?— (Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) Not 
limited. 

12. Then he is to go to the law courts?—Yes; 
it is the only remedy. 

13. I think you face the difficulty quite fairly ; 
but it is a difficulty, you know. Anyhow, I under¬ 
stand what you say, and as an illustration you tell 
me that in the view of this deputation they would 
regard any law which sought to raise the marriageable 
age as in conflict with their religion ?—Exactly. 
I would go further, and say from my observation, 
from the number of memorials that went to the 
Viceroy, that the Viceroy's hands are simply being 
coerced by members of the Council who have no 
faith in their religion. That is why we ask for such 
a safeguard. 

14. If that is so—and I am not discussing whether 
it is or not—it is important to discover what the 
safeguard is. Do yon think, for instance, that a law 
court which might not contain any orthodox Brahmin 
would be a good body to decide whether or not the 
religion of the orthodox Brahmin was offended by 
some Bill or other ?— (Mr. Subramania Iyer) We 
do not want an orthodox Brahmin or a Hindu ortho¬ 
dox judge ; if he were true to the principles of 
justice it would be quite enough. 

15. We call that a righteous judge, or an upright 
judge ?—Yes. who would act without fear or favour 
on the issue before him. 

16. I entirely agree with you to this extent, and 
you, no doubt, know many cases which have been 
decided, I hope rightly, certainly justly and uprightly, 
which involved many difficult questions of Hindu 

• law and tradition, not always by people who were 
Hindus ?—And in this connection may I submit 
that the people as a whole, as far as I have been able 
to observe them, have got more confidence in the 
judgment of the European Judges than of Hindu 
Judges. I am very sorry to have to say it, but I 
find that most of the judgments given is the High 
Courts which have been repugnant to the traditions, 
instincts and usages of the Hindu people have come 
not from Europeans but from social reform minded 
Indian Judges whose mentality is neither wholly 
Hindu or wholly Christian. 

17. In these matters everybody is entitled to his 
opinion.—(Afr SwAAa Rau ) May I submit that 
that is not our opinion. 

- 18. I was just going to say, I should not treat 
that observation as a thing which bound the deputa¬ 
tion ; but. of course, each gentleman is entitled to 
express his view ?—Yes, certainly. ~~ 

19. That is the first point, and I tell you frankly 
I think the difficulty of finding a machinery is the 
difficulty of finding one which will secure what you 
want.— (Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) I venture 
to submit one other point, that members of the 
Government, whether they be ministers or executive 
council members, should not by their presence or 
speeches encourage speeches and meetings which 
have for their sole object the decrying and the* 
destruction of Hindu religion. For instance, we 
observed ten days ago a meeting was held which was 
called the Self-Respect Conference, in which no less 
than five members of the Madras Government were 
present, and the cry was " Down with the idols ; 
down with Brahmins ; down with Sanscrit ” ; and 
what will the people think ? That the Government 
do encourage such conferences, whereas their presence 
distinctly indicates that they encourage such speeches 
and conferences. There must be a provision in the 


Statute that Government members should observe 
, neutrality, whether they are elected members or 
^appointed by Government. 

f 20 . We will not go into the detail of it, but when 
you say Government members, do you mean Indian 
members ?—In the present example I have quoted, 
I all of them were Indians.. 

V 21 . Now the next point you make is on page 843, 
and you make a suggestion as to the executive. You 
propose that dyarchy should go, and that there 
^should be a ministry of five. You think that there 
should be two Europeans and three Indians recruited 
mainly from the elected council, and a> of the Indian 
Members there may be ordinarily a Brahmana, a 
“ non-Brahmana, and a Muhammadan. But this 
" need not be an inviolable rule. For, only the very 
" best men fitted by integrity, ability and states - 
" manship should be appointed to this responsible 

position of administration.'* So long as there is 
an objection as to how you would pick your Indian 
members, yon recognise, according to this document, 
that you could not put that into the Statute ?— 
[Dewan Bahadur Kuppuswami Ayytr) The object 
was that there should be Europeans in the Cabinet. 
It is the most important item that we want to press, 
that unless Europeans are at the top of the adminis¬ 
tration to a certain extent, the administration is 
likely to go to pieces, as it has already done in many 
parts of this country. We Brahmins are interested 
in seeing that law and order are preserved properly, 
and unless there is a sufficient and satisfactory 
European element, both at the top and in the districts, 
we are afraid that the administration as a whole 
will go to pieces. 

22. I do not think that is the view of all Brahmins, 
is it ?—(Afr. Subha Rau) No. ( Dewan Bahadur 
Kuppuswami Ayyer) At least of orthodox Brahmins. 
(Mr. Krishna Ran) One thing has to be recognised, 
that there has been a great deterioration in efficiency 
since the Reforms. (Dewan Bahadur Kuppuswami 
Ayyer) It has to be recognised. It cannot be 
gainsaid. 

.. Mr. Siva Rao : It^is because there have been no 
Brahmin ministers so far ? 

23. The Chairman : I should Uke to know on 
what grounds you put it. It is an opinion, and we 
have to listen to all things; but I would.like to 
know one or two things about it. You have been 
living in this province. Do you think the roads of 
the province, as compared with ten years ago, ha\« 
improved ?— (Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) May 
I say a few words ? I have been in the Council for 
two terms, six years. I know the working of the 
Council. I have been chaisman of the Cuddappah 
Municipality and I have been chairman of the 
District Board for eight years. My experience of 
local board administration ^extends over 25 years. 

I may say that my experience of the inner working 
of these boards is this, that after the introduction of 
the Reforms the working has considerably deterior¬ 
ated, and I may say that we are on the backward 
step now during the list eight years. That is my 

'considered opinion—that during the last eight years 
the working of the local board administration is 
going backward. There is less efficiency, less 
honesty and less public spirit. I say this with my 
experience, not merely as an onlooker. I tender that 
evidence, and if you want me to deal with any 
particular points I can do so. 

24. If that is so, what do you think the deteriora¬ 
tion is due to ? What is the main cause of it ?— 
The main cause is, we were given the Reforms rather 
too much ; the dose is too much for the infant to 
feed on, and we have given this liberty of election 
rather 1 6o much. The result is that only people 
who have got a voice, who have got physical strength, 
get into the department; it is not the people who have 
got brains, who have got decency with them. The 
result is that because it is election, therefore the 
elected man has to depend upon the good will of 
those who elect him, and to satisfy them the person 
elected has to go out of his way to satisfy their needs. 
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That, I submit, sir, is the real cause of the downward 
course. The elected man is not a free man now ; 
he is attacked on all sides j every supporter of his 
comes to him and says, " Well, I put you up to the 
highest point of the ladder ; show me some con¬ 
cession ; appoint my friend ; nominate this 
gentleman, nominate, that gentleman,” and so on. 
What would the poor head of a department do ? He 
must either resign, or, if he wants power, he must 
satisfy his supporters; and when he satisfies these 
people, the result is that efficiency goes down. 
(Mr Krishna Rau ) I may be permitted to say a few 
words. I find the defect in the representative system 
itself. The foundation of the administration should 
be the village, but at the present time in this country 
the centre of power has been removed from the 
villages to the town and cities, where the elected 
members become irresponsible, or at all events have 
a tendency to act in an irresponsible fashion. The 
village should be made the unit of administration ; 
village autonomy should be created first, and the 
centre of power removed from the towns to the 
village by panchayats being created in every village 
and being the basis of the administration. There 
should be complete local autonomy; the taluq 
should be abolished and after the village should come 
the district, and after the district the province. 

25 I think we must keep to the lines of this 
document. We have heard a great deal about that 
from other deputations which have specially dealt 
with it in their Memoranda ?—I was just explaining 
my position. 

26. I do not quite understand from this document 
what is to be the relation between the executive and 
the legislature. Is the executive to be bound by 
the decisions of the legislature or not ?—(M r. Srinivasa 
Acharya )—It is to be bound to carry out the decisions 
of the Council; it will be bound by Statute. I may 
quote the analogy of the Madras Corporation, where 
tire Commissioner is bound to carry out the resolu¬ 
tions of the Corporation, but he is not elected by 
them. 

27. I think you are in favour of two Houses, are 
not you ?—Yes, and the second chamber will provide 
for the representation of commercial and other 
interests, and if any wrong is done in one chamber 
it may be corrected in the second. That is the only 
way of reconciling people who are strong on com- 
munalism with democracy. [Mr. Subramania Iyer) 

only communities to be recognised should not' 
be based on birth, but be based on economic interests 
and industrial, commercial, agricultural and 
religious interests. 

28. You say community should be recognised on 
the basis of religion ?—It might be. I would not 
say that of the Hindu, because in the case of the 
Hindu the position is so vague. It is not an organised 
religion having some laid of discipline. Anybody 
can be a Hindu. A Catholic Christian has to conform 
to certain doctrines and practices, or be turned out 
and be no longer a Catholic. It is the same with 
other Christians, but with Hinduism even a man who 
has definitely thrown off Hinduism and adopted 
Christianity may pass as a Hindu. This is a great 
trouble to us. 

29. 1 should like to ask you a question about that. 
You have been telling us about the views of the ortho¬ 
dox Brahmin, and how far proposals for legislation 
might conflict with those views. We all listen with 
great respect to any views sincerely held in the 
name of religion. I wish you would tell me what 
would be the view of a body like yours to a resolution 
which provided that all wells should be available 
equally to Depressed Classes and to Brahmins ?— 
[Mr. .V Srinivasa Acharya) It does not matter at 
all- We should' have nothing to say to it. 

89 What would be your view as to what is to be 
done about the Depressed Classes ?— (Mr. Subramania 
Ayyer) It is a large question. Do you mean those 
castes _ in regard to whom certain ceremonial rules 
of-pollution now exist ? 

81.1 do mean them ?—Will you tell me-what you 


mean ?—I understand what you mean by Depressed 
Classes, but tell me once more what you want to know. 

82. What I want to know from this deputation is 
this. Is it your view that the present condition of 
those peopje is satisfactory and that there is nothing 
to be done except to leave things as they are, or is it 
your view that this is a very serious problem which 
has got to be dealt with by very important changes ? 
What do you think ?—I am under the belief that 
India as a whole is a depressed nation, and that every 
person who is carrying on his old traditional catling, 
which is not in very much demand by the people 
and who therefore gets low wages and less honour, 
is depressed in the real sense of the term. If it is 
meant that in certain Brahmin streets certain classes 
do not travel through, and do not touch certain 
wells, then I say there are certain social rules based 
upon distinctiveness between class and class which 
have not only religious but social and economic 
purposes. 

88. What is the economic purpose that is served 
by providing that members of these classes are not 
to go down a particular street ?—What I mean to 
say is that Indian society believes in distinctiveness 
between these occupational groups. [Deiuan Bahadur 
Kuppuswami Ayyer) That is an individual opinion ; 
it is not the general opinion of all of us. 

84. I do not wish to trouble you unduly, gentlemen. 
I understand the sort of answer you are giving, and 
that is your answer to the question whether you 
think the Depressed Classes (on the general definition 
of which we had previously agreed; I do not 
mean the whole of India 1) are in a situation which 
calls for special change ?—(Mr. Subramania Ayyer) 
It calls for change. 

85. You think it does ?—Certainly. 

86. What sort of change ?—So long as the economic 

situation of a country is depressed in regard to all 
sections of people, and added to that certain religious 
conventions are acting on this economic depression. 
(Mr. Krishna Rau) I may just be permitted to 
say a word about the actual conditions existing. 
Ths question of the Depressed Classes is now put 
as opposed to the higher classes of Brahmins and the 
non-Brahmins. But there are among the Depressed 
Classes themselves a number of sub-castes ; in my 
part of the country there are many Depressed Classes 
who are known as Mai as and Madigas- 

87. The Chairman : We need not bother about 
that. That is not my question at all. I will just 
put one other question. Is it your view that the 
Depressed Classes should be represented separately 
from the rest of the Hindus, or is it your view that the 
Hindus should be represented as a whole without 
any distinction between the Depressed Class and 
other people ?—(Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) : I have 
already submitted in my Memorandum that all 
communities should freely compete in the same 
electorate. Other people must assist these Depressed 
Classes to compete in the general electorate, and if 
they are not returned in larger numbers, they must 
be nominated. (Diwan Bahadur Kuppuswami Ayyer) 
The Brahmins as a class have the least objection to 
their being elevated. 

88. You say in your Memorandum: ** A very 

” small number of seats may be kept to be filled up 
" by nominations,” and then you say after referring 
to nomination of experts for any special legislation, 

" and by members of the Depressed Classes in case 
*' the general electorate does not return them ” ?— 
(Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) Yes, that is only for one 
chamber ; the upper chamber provides a separate 
electorate for them. 

39. LordStrathcona: Your scheme of the Government 

as set out at pages 343-4 means that all the subjects 
will be in the hands of Ministers and there will be no 
reserved subjects ?— (Rao Bahadur Sarasimha Charlu) 
So far as the subjects are concerned, we would allow 
every subject to be under members of Government 
except law and order, whose ultimate control must be 
in the hands of the Governor, and also to a certain 
extent in the matter of finance, if the expend)tur» 
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proposed proves to be a wastage, the Governor may. 
interfere; in other respects the members of the 
Government may have full authority. ' 

40. Sir A. P. Patro : Mr. Sunivasa Acharya, 
you represent the orthodox Brahmin section and 
you believe in the righteousness of the Code of Manu, 
do you not ?— (Mr. Srinivasa Acharya): I jpelieve 
in the authority of the Code of Manu, sir. \ ( Rao 
Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) : Is that qtestion 
permissible, sir, to ask an orthodox Brahmin vfpether 
he believes in the Code of Manu ? 

The Chairman : 1 do not think we need go very 

far into this. This deputation is a deputation of 
orthodox Brahmins, and it is important to know what 
it means by orthodoxy. 

41. Sir A. P. Patro: Orthodox Brahmins as 
you are. you believe in the righteousness of the 
Code of Manu ?— (Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) * We 
would rather like that you do not use the word 
“ righteousness." 

42. You accept and follow the rules laid down 
in the Code of Manu. The Code of Manu which 
you all obey and carry out in practice lays down that 
the tongue of the Sudra should be cut if he reads the 
Vedas, and if he hears the chanting of Vedas molten 
lead should be poured into his ears ?— (Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu) Manu also said that if a 
Brahmin ploughs the land, his hands shall be cut off ; 
that is only to preserve each occupation quite distinct 
from the other. The object of it is that Brahmins 
must be learned, agriculturists must be agriculturists, 
the King must be a King ; in that way each occupa¬ 
tion was kept separate so that one may not overlap 
the other and quarrel with the other. My learneri 
friend wants to use it as a sort of weapon against the 
orthodox Brahmins, and while saying that he forgets 
the context and everything else. (Afr. Srinivasa 
Acharya) In the present day we do not bother 
with all that. 

43. It prescribes the punishment for a Sudra if 
he reads the Vedas . . . (Diwan Bahadur Kuppuswami 
Ayyet) If my friend will excuse me. I will put him 
another question. In the old Catholic dogma if it 
wete considered that the world was round, people 
were being flayed and tormented. Are we to say 
that that belief is being inculcated by the Catholics 
to-day ? 

44. Sir A. P. Patro: That is the spirit of the 
orthodox Brahmins . . . ((Afr. 5u6Aa Bat*) May I 
submit, sir, that* several non-Brahmins read the 
Vedas now, and no Brahmins have the courage to 
cut off their tongue ? 

Afr. Siva Raj : They have not got the power. 

The Chairman : It is very interesting to listen to 
it, but we must pay equal attention to the question 
and answer. At the same time I see the sort of point 
you make. Do you not think, Sir A. Patro, that we 
had better go to specific suggestions ? 

45. Sir A. P. Patro. Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, an 
orthodox Brahmin as you are, the orthodox Brahmin 
ought not to do paricharya. that is any service ; 
he ought not to be under Government -service; or do 
any other service ?—(Afr. Srinivasa Acharya) 
What bearing has it on this occasion ? 

46. I will come to that presently . . . (Afr. Subra- 
mania Iyer) We decline to answer such questions. 

47. Sir A. P. Patro: Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, 

according to the orthodox Brahmin creed, SAanfi. i.e., 
Kshama, is your Bralimana Dfiarma, is it not; that 
is, he should not do any service for wages, or be a 
parichariva : is that not the orthodox Brahmina 
Dharma ?— (Mr. Srinivasa Achan-a) Nowhere is 
it stated that Brahmins should not take up office. 
Only menial service is prohibited. Paricharya is 
menial service. > 

48. That is to say. according to your Sanatana 
Bharma creed, it is the Sudras who have to do 
menial service, is it not ?—My good sir, those were 
written three thousand years ago for the condition 
of society existing then. We are talking now abqut 
political reforms. 

49. But vnu are the president nf the Sanatana 


Dharma Sabha which wants to preserve all the old 
dharmas ?—Yes. we want to preserve the dharma. 

50. And perpetuate the dharma prescribed in 
your Dharma Shastras ?—That is the object of my 
Association, but what has that got to do here ? 

51. Is there any Association called the Varna- 
shram a Dharma Association, in Madras ?—I said 
Vamashrama Dharma Conference. 

52. When you wanted to hold a meeting in Tripli- 
cane to get the approval of the conference to place 
this document before the Commission, was not that 
meeting broken up and people protested against it. 
and as such the document was not accepted at any 
meeting ?—Not for the substance contained in the 
document, but because they were boy cotters who 
wanted to boycott the Commission. For that 
purpose they came and quarrelled, but that has 
nothing to do with the contents of this document. 

53. On behalf of the deputation Mr. Narasimha 
Charlu said that after the Reforms there has been 
great deterioration in local self-government. Is it 
because Mr. Narasimha Charlu was defeated by a 
non-Brabmin at the district board election last year ? 
Has the light dawned upon him only last year when 
he was defeated by a non-Brahmin ?—(Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu ) I think, sir. the question 
attributes motive to me for expressing an opinion. 
He says "Is it because you were defeated by a non- 
Brahmin you are now maligning the efficiency of 
the administration ? ” I do not know, sir, whether I 
should really answer that question. Anyhow, I 
do answer that question by saying that it is not on 
account of that. It is on account of the inefficiency, 
corruption and want of public spirit that I find that 
I said so. I can show it to you if I take you to the 
villages and prove by example what I have just now 
said; and I said so not because 1 was defeated. 
(Afr. Srinivasa Acharya) I simply invite the 
attention of Sir A. P. Patro m this connection to what 
the Local Self-Government' Secretary said here, 
that 50 per cent, of the local self-government is bad ; 
of course that is sufficient for our purpose. 

The. Chairman : I think' the best thing is to treat 
everybody’s views as being views that he holds, but 
not necessarily, of course, the views of the other people 
here. We have listened with equal patience to all, 
but I find that all could not agree with one another. 

54. Sir A. P. Palro : Mr. Narasimha Charlu stood 
for election to the legislative council on two occasions, 
and on the last occasion he was defeated by a nqn- 
Brahmin ?— (Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) No ; 

I think he was defeated by a Brahmin, Mr. Parasu- 
rama Rau. 

55. Was it not Mr. Koti Reddi who defeated you ? 
—Mr. Koti Reddi was already with me. I was the 
Brahmin member, and the person who succeeded 
me is a Brahmin, sir. My learned friend forgets it; 
he is in the Council and he does not know facts yet. 

Sir A . P. Patro : I remember you were defeated 
both in the Legislative Council and District Board 
elections. 

56. Mr. Siva Rao : Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, Rao 
Bahadur Narasima Charlu told us that the local 
self-government was not satisfactorily working. Is 
that view shared by all ?—(Afr. Srinivasa Acharya ) 
We are almost all unanimous on that. 

57. And you were referring to the evidence given 
here by the Local Self-Government Secretary. He 
said that it was mostly satisfactory, that about 50 
per cent, of them were working on very satisfactory 
lines and that about 50 per cent, were not quite so 
satisfactory. Arc you prepared to modify your 
opinion in tiie light of the evidence given by the 
Local Self-Government Secretary ?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to modify it. 

58. One of the reasons given by Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu as to why the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment was not working satisfactorily was that he was 
not satisfied with the system of election. Is that 
view shared by all of you ?—That is shared by all. 
but there is also another and more important reason, 
namely communal feelings. 
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50. Is that view shared by all that election is not 
a satisfactory method of choosing representatives tn 
the Local Self-Government departments ?—We share 
the view that elections are not properly done. 

60. Is the view that ejection is not a proper method 
of choosing representatives shared by all of you ? 
—It is a prosper method : certainly election is good. 

01. Mr. Narasimha Charlu, while advocating pro¬ 
vincial autonomy or responsible government in the 
provinces, wants to exempt law and order and finance. 
Is that opinion shared by all ?—Yes, sir. 

62. But you have made no mention of it in vour 
Memorandum ?—I have not; but we have discussed 
it afterwards. 

68. You are aware that law and order have been 
in the hands of Indian members for about nine years 
now ?—Indian or European does not matter. I 
know . . . 

64. Have they not been working satisfactorily 
under men like Sir C. P. Ram&swami Ayyar, and so 
on ?—I do not place it on the ground that the Indian 
is a failure. 

65. Has it not been working satisfactorily ?— 
The question is if it is handed over to a popular 
body, what would happen ? 

66. Therefore, they have been working satisfac¬ 
torily so far ?—The member in charge of the portfolio 
may be an Indian or a European ; that would make 
no difference. We only object to the system which 
gives it away to the council or the minister, who are 
always actuated by communal and factious feelings. 

67. So far have not the Madras Legislative Council 
been acquitting themselves well with regard to these 
subjects of law and order ?—I think they have been 
doing very well. 

68. Can you quote any instance in which the Madras 
Legislative Council did not support any measures 
for the promotion of law and order ?—I cannot say 
definitely that it did not support any such measure ; 
but then the subject is with the Executive Council 
Member and not with the Minister ; that gives us all 
the safeguard. 

60. But when those measures came up before the 
Legislative Council, have they not acted with sobriety 
and with a full sense of responsibility so far ?— 
(Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) : What were the 
measures that came up before the council about law 
and order ? 

70. Measures regarding the Malabar Moplah 
rebellion, the non-Co-operation movement at Guntur 
and the passive resistance movement in Chirala and 
Perala, and a number of other question came up before 
the council, and do you know of any instance when 
the Legislative Council did not acquit itself well ?-• 
{\Ir. Srinivasa Acharya ) Those were not occasions 
on which power could have been exercised by the 
council; the subject was in the hands of Government 
members. 

71. Do you insist on a European being in the 
Ministry or do you say it is desirable to have a 
European ?—In my scheme there is no Ministry. 

72. Do you insist on Europeans in the Executive 
Council ?—I should like to have them so that Indians 
and Europeans may move on terms of equality. 

73. You mean a European elected member of the 
Legislative Council ?—Or an outsider. 

74. Diu'un Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddiyar : Mr. 
Narasimba Charlu, you say that you were defeated by 
a Brahmin in tlie last Council elections; was it not so ? 
—(Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) Yes. 

75. Was he a man of the orthodox type or of the 
unorthodox type t —He was a Swarajist. In that 
all Liberals were drowned. The elections were not 
contested on orthodox or unorthodox basis. The 
question then was whether he was a Swarajist or 
non-Swarajist. 

76. You know the man ; you can distinguish 
between orthodoxy and unorthodoxy ?—He was 
neither this nor that. 

77. And the electorate chose a Brahmin who was - 


sidered whether he was Brahmin or not. They were 
tent on having a Swarajist and they had him. 

78. You were the president of the Cuddapah 
District Board for many years ?—Yes, from 1010 to 
1927, both inclusive. 

70. So after the Reforms were introduced you 
were the president for seven years ?—Yes. 

80. Was the administration of the Cuddapah 
District Board efficient or inefficient during those 
seven years ?—It was efficient during those seven 
years, but it has deteriorated since. I do not like to 
boast myself, but the question has driven me to say 
this. 

81. The efficiency during that period was due to 
the gentleman presiding over the District Board t — 
It largely contributed. 

82. And the present deterioration is due to the 
fact that some other gentleman is the president ?— 
Some other gentleman who finds himself in a dilemma 
to help his supporters, as well as efficiency. 

88. The presidentship of the Cuddappah District 
Board was thrown open to election very recently, 
that is in 1027 ?—Yes, very recently. 

64. And the present President stood for election ? 
—Both of us stood for election. 

85. You were defeated >—Yes, by one vote. 

B6. Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, is it the view of the 
whole of your deputation that the whole of India 
is depressed ?—One of your members stated that it 
is not only the depressed classes, but the whole of 
India is depressed. It is because the British people 
are ruling us ?— {Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) I under¬ 
stood the answer to mean that the Indians as a class 
are economically and politically poor. 

87. It is the view of the whole of your deputation ? 
—It is not merely the individual opinion of Mr. 
Subram an la Iyer. 

88. Do you really mean to say that the orthodox 
Brahmins have no objection to take water from a 
well from which a panchama takes water ?—I will put 
it the other way. We have no objection to the 
panchama taking water from any well. (Mr. 
Subramakia Iyer) : From a public well. (Mr. 
Srinivasa Acharya) : There may be a few people 
who may go away without taking the water from the 
same well, but they may not trouble you. 

80. Would an orthodox Brahmin like yourselves 
take water from a well which is used by the Adi- 
Dravidas ?—Even orthodoxy does not prescribe any 
limits for taking water in a large reservoir. Even in 
a small one some people take water and some do not. 

90. There are different degrees of orthodoxy ?— 
It does not necessarily mean that. ( Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu) : Is it your point to help the 
Depressed Classes or is it your point to bring 
down the Brahmin ? We are prepared to give 
water to the panchama. There is no objection. But 
what is the meaning of putting a question. Are you 
prepared to. take water along with him ? (Mr. 
Srinivasa Acharya) : In the first Legislative Council 
of Madras there was a resolution proposed which 
required the Brahmin and the panchama to take 
water in the same well ! 

91. The Chairman ; I want you to tel] me this. 
Does the orthodox Brahmin, who adopts a strict 
orthodox creed, seriously object to take water from 
a pipe ?—There are many who take serious objection 
to it. 

02. Because. I suppose, the waterworks employ 
people of all sorts ?—Yes. and also because it is a pipe. 

03. Diuan Bahadur Reddiyar : In your Memoran¬ 
dum you have not said anything about the transfer 
of subjects to the ministers f —I have not recognised 
the ministerial system at all. 

04. You call them members of Government ? Yes. 

05. You say that subsequently to that you 
discussed among yourselves and came to the con¬ 
clusion that Law and Order should be reserved for 
the control of the Governor '—There was no 
■ discussion tefore. Brahmins have no separate 
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muruty. I submitted ray Memorandum long ago 
But we had informal discussions afterwards. 

96 You discussed informally with some Brahmins ? 
—With many. 

97. And you have now come to the conclusion 
that Law and Order should be under the control of 
the Governor ?—Yes, in the interests of bablic 
safety and. seeing the development of anti BrJ^iram 
movement ail along, we thought it safer. 

98. That is not the view of any particular qbdy’ 
—If ten persons call themselves a body it does not 
become sacrosanct 

99. Was this Memorandum placed before the 
All-India Braharaana Sab ha ) —No. 

100. It was prepared by you individually P—Yes. 
and shown to many people. The Brahamana Sabha 
is not a political body and it is prevented from 
taking part in politics. That is why I took the 
views from various people and also the maiadkip&ikis 

101. Khan Bahadur Khal\f-ul-Lak Sahtb : Do you 
say that there should be no form of responsibility at 
all P—No. I provided for responsibility. I say 
that many subjects should be within the control of 
the council. The Legislative Council passes reso¬ 
lutions and those resolutions must be carried out by 
the Executive Council. Is not that responsibility ? 

102 I am only asking your opinion of the matter ? 
—I take into consideration the Eastern conditions 
and the conditions to which we have been accustomed 
dunng all these centuries If we are not troubled 
with patronage in the matter of appointments and 
so on, our people are the best to give very sober 
opinions. The Chairman elicited the answer from 
the Government witness, as to how the Government 
of India managed to be successful and carry 
on its measures in spite of the fact that there 
were no ministers in the Central Government. 1 
apply the same principle. People are <^uitr competent 
to be given responsibility provided they have not got 
to look for patronage, and ministers have not got 
to look for votes for being retained in their positions 

108. You do not want any Minister to be dependent 
on the votes of the council ? That is the sort of 
government which yoy recommend ? — Yes 

104. Mr. Narasimha Charlu, dunng the non- 
Brahmm ministry, so long as the power of nomination 
of District Board Presidents was in the hands of 
Government, the Ministry had been standing by 
you, a very orthodox Brahmin, in nominating you 
to the Presidentship ?—(Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Charlu ) There was no Ministry before the Reforms 
were introduced, and His Excellency when he came 
to Cuddappah offered the presidentship to me and 
I accepted it. Therefore, the beginning of my career 
as President at the District Board was not dependent 
on the Minister 

105. My question was with regard to your con¬ 
tinuance as President. When the Reforms came in. 
the non-Brahmm Ministry was in power, or say the 
Justice party, and even when they supported an 
orthodox Brahmin like you and nominated you as 
President not only once, but more than once.jn spite 
of the protests ? Is that not a fact >— I do not know 
whether the nomination was entirely in the hands 
of the Minister. It was the Minister and the Secretary. 

10<J. The Chairman The point is that after the 
Reforms were introduced and during the days of the 
Justice Ministry there were the appointments which 
were in the hands of the Government, and one went 
to a Brahmin ?—My only doubt was whether they 
gave it to rae because I was a Brahmin or because I 
was efficient for the work. 

107. Khan Bahadur Khahf-ul-Lah Sahib When 
there happened to be an efficient Brahmin they did 
appoint the efficient Brahmin ?—You put it generally. 
Mine was only an exception. 


The Chairman I cannot see how a Government 
says that the only people ever to be appointed to 
official posts are people who are drawn from a 
particular class. 

108. Khan Bahadur Khaltf-uCLak Sahib That 
is my point. Has not the Council now taken a 
Brahmin Minister ?—The Council has not taken. 
His Excellency has nominated one Brahmin 

109. Sir Sanharan Nair : You say here that in 
this state of affairs one is tempted to ask for the 
return to the order of things before the Reforms 
That is really your feelings, that we must go back 
to the pre-Reform days > — [Mr. Snnivasa Acharva) 
Yes ; if that were impossible, we suggest alternatives. 

110. If that is possible we must go back, so that 
the Queen s proclamation that there should be no 
interference m religious matters, and so on. might 
be itnctly observed ?—Yes. and also that there 
should be no discrimination between one community 
and another. 

111. That is the general view ?—Yes. 

112. Would you be prepared to accept the rulings 
of the head at your community in matters at religion, 
that is Sankaracharya for Smarthas, Ramanuja for 
Vauihnavites and so on ? Supposing in cases 
of religious disputes he gives a ruling that a certain 
particular matter is not repugnant to the Hindu 
religion. Would you accept the verdict of the head 
of your community ? —Yes, 

113 And if he supports the view which may be put 
forward by the reformers or which may be put 
before the Legislative Council, then you would not 
object to legislation being passed ?—No. 

lli. So you say that any change in any custom 
based on religion mav, if necessary, be carried out 
with the consent of the heads of the different Maths ? 
—The heads of Maths alone do not exhaust all the 
people to be consulted. All of us are not disciples 
of Maths. There are people with different views. 
Therefore, along with the heads of Maths a committee 
of orthodox Pandits should also be appointed in such 
matters. 

115. If you can say that the heads of Ma^is may 
determine the question, whether a certain legislation 
may be passed or not, then you have a definite and 
dear instrument which voices your feelings but. on 
the other hand, if you say that you will not accept it. 
it must be done by a committee of Pandits and so on. 
that means an indefinite body and the question will 
never be settled. As between the two, are you 
prepared to say that if the heads of Maths give a 
ruling, legislation may proceed and you will not 
dispute ?—I accept it. But there may be some 
people who may not. [Mr. Subramania Iyer) 
Many of the Maths in India as now constituted have 
not go! specific territorial jurisdiction, but to the 
extent they have. I think thrir opinions ought to be 
accepted, or rather, they may form the basis of any 
action when action has got to be taken. 

118. Sir Sanharan Nair : Is that the general view ? 
— Diwan Bahadur Kuppusuam i Ayyer) Yes. 
[Mr. Subramania Iyer) 1 am able to foresee a time 
when, as things now go on, the Maths may be 
presided over by people who may themselves 
encourage the breach of social customs, but then 
there will be time for sane orthodoxy to organise 
itself and to depose the Mathage. But till that 
time comes we must accept the Maths as our chief 
arbiters in these matters. I might also add, sir. 
that the only points on which all of us are agreed are 
that the State should not undertake social legislation, 
and that there should be no discrimination against 
any particular community entering the public 
Services As for the other matters contained in the 
Memorandum our individual views prevail. 
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Having been connected with the Local Self- 
governing institutions for over sixteen years, till 
April 1028. in fourteen of which I was President of a 
Taluk Board and a District Board, and having been a 
member of the Reformed Council from its inception 
till March, 1025. I may fairly claim to have some 
experience of the working of Local Self-governing 
bodies, and of the Local Legislature . and that is my 
excuse in venturing to submit this Memorandum 
before the Commission 

I shall place before the Commission my views on 
the following subjects : 

(i) Local Self-governing institutions. 

(ii) The Representative institutions, 

(ui) The Provincial Governments, 

(iv) The Central Government. 

I. Local Self-Governing Institutions. 
Local Boards were re-constituted in the Madras 
Presidency in the year 1920 ; Union Boards for big 
villages with a population of 5.000 and more , Taluk 
Boards for Taluk Board areas consisting of one or 
more taluks, and District Boards for each Distnpt. 
In each of these bodies, three-fourths of the members 
are to be elected and the rest to be nominated to 
give representation to the minority communities. 

For the first few years after the Reforms, the 
Government were unable to give to the Local Boards 
all they expected in the wav of grants, thus retarding 
their progress. In spite of that, civic consciousness 
was awakened gradually in the people. As financial 
conditions improved, people responsible for the work 
of Local Self-governing institutions have justified 
the policy of t he grant of wider powers by Government 
Since the Reforms, the interest taken by the people in 
these institutions has been growing to a considerable 
extent From 1020 onwards, people have come to 
take real interest in local affairs. Even people with¬ 
out English education are coming forward in large 
numbers to take prominent part in these institutions 
Some of them have done excellent work as Presidents 
of Local Boards, and it does redound much to 
their credit and public spirit. The work turned out 
by the I-pcal bodies during the short time of 7 or 8 
years after their re-constitution has been re¬ 
markable especially with regard to medical relief, 
public health and sanitation, and village communi¬ 
cations. With regard to Elementary Education, 
there has been some progress, but it has not l*en 
satisfactory on account of the paucity of funds 
Local bodies in the Madras Presidency form real 
training grounds for public men 

Franchise and Elections 
The franchise for voting in the Union Board is 
the payment of a house-tax of not less than Re 0-8-0 ; 
for the Taluk Board, payment of Land-revenue of not 
less than Rs 10 For the District Board, there is no 
direct election Each Taluk Board in the District 
elects a certain number of members to the District 
Board There is no separate representation for 
Muhammadans or Depressed Classes, but nominations 
are provided to give representation to minorities. 
Generally. Presidents of Local Boards axe elected, 
though in a few districts. Presidents of District Boards 
arc nominated to give representation to minorities. 

Since the Reforms, keenly contested elections have 
become the order of the day High percentage of 
voters are going to the polling-booths, even illiterate 
persons taking part in the elections. In places where 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin feelings run high, officials 
take undue interest and interfere in the elections 
This is a thing which ought to be deprecated, but. 
somehow, it has been going on unchecked. Even 
after elections, otficials try to annoy the particular 
persons who arc responsible for the defeat of their 
proteges. This is rather unfortunate, but it is 
inevitable for some time to conic so long as the 


preponderance of any community in the services is 
allowed to continue I do not blame anv community 
in particular, but the community whith is largely 
represented in the services has a decided advantage 
over the others in the elections. Sometimes, even 
high officials take part in these elections and try to 
influence the voters through their subordinates. 
Steps should be taken to remedy the evil, but it is a 
difficult problem, and has to be tackled somehow. 
One of the remedies I would suggest is to post the 
District Officers of the Revenue and the Police 
Departments to other provinces if that is feasible. 
A beginning may be made in this direction by posting 
successful candidates of this Province in the I.C.S. 
Examination to other provinces, and those of other 
provinces to thin province. People of other provinces 
can have no such leanmgt, and they might be excepted 
to have detached views on communal matters while 
those of this province, whatever training they might 
have in foreign countries, and however long the 
period of such training might be. cannot be expected 
to act impartially in such matters on account of the 
'communal tension prevailing at present ; moreover, 
it will be in the interests of the candidates themselves, 
if they axe posted to provinces other than those to 
which they belong by birth, in which case they 
would not be inconvenienced by any local ties or 
interests and they will be in a position to carry* out 
their duties much more satisfactorily, without 
compromising their official position. 

Adult suffrage for the Union and Taluk Boards, 
should be the goal, just as we have at present for the 
village panchayats. In order to attain that goal in 
the near future the franchise should be broadened 
For the District Boards, the system existing at present 
may continue , or, half the members may be elected 
as at present by the Taluk Boards, and the other half 
by direct election. 

I would advocate the abolition of nominations as 
far as possible. Seats may be reserved for the 
Muhammadans and Depressed Classes, who may not 
be able to get into local bodies through elections by 
the general electorate. 

Even now the financial condition of the local 
boards is not very sound, though it has been gradually 
improving. The resources of the local bodies are 
insignificant, compared with their functions, and a 
way ought to be found for providing them with 
sufficient funds. They are responsible for education, 
elementary as well as secondary, medical relief, 
public health and sanitation, village and other 
communications in the District. 

There is a proposal to abolish Taluk Boards. 
Though not for any other reason than the training of 
the rural population in the art of self-government, 
they should not be interfered with at present. In 
every revenue village, panchavat system should lie 
introduced. 

Mistakes might have l>cen committed , corruption 
might have been practised in elections, and official 
interference in elections there might lave been . in 
spite of all these, local self-government has made 
considerable headway in the Presidency since the 
Reforms 

II. Representative Institutions. 

According to the present franchise about three per 
cent of the population only or about six millions are 
entitled to vote, and I am afraid, the percentage is too 
small. The franchise should be extended in such a 
way as to give the vote to at least thirty or forty 
millions liven this should be treated only as a 
stepping-stone to adult franchise The adult franchise 
would solve a number of problems. 

Muhammadan representation and the representa¬ 
tion of the Depressed Classes could be secured only in 
that way Till then, either through special electorates 
if the communities concerned so will it. or by reserva¬ 
tion of scats ui general rlectorates. their representation 
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should be secured. There seems to be no special 
grounds why people should fight shy of special 
electorates. It would not be correct to say that it 
was on account of special electorates, the whole 
communal trouble has arisen in this country. One of 
the chief reasons for this trouble is the competition 
of comm unities for representation in services. 1% 
that is satisfactorily settled, there would not be much 
trouble. 

The relationship between the members of th«J 
Council and their constituents is kept up by personal 
touch as well as by conferences held by the party 
organisations. In this Presidency, there are only two 
well-defined parties, the Justice Party and the 
Swarajya Party. There is, no doubt, the Liberal 
Party with eminent leaders as members, but it does 
not seem to have any hold on the masses. 

I am of opinion that plural constituences should* 
be done away with, and single member constituencies 
should be introduced. As I am for abolishing the 
reservation of seats to non-Brahmins, there will, I 
believe, be no difficulty for introducing single member 
constituencies. The necessity for reservation of seats 
to non-Brahmins has disappeared. The masses have 
realised the value of the vote, and in them has 
awakened the consciousness of the power of the vote. 

1 do recognise that even now it is possible to influence 
the ordinary voter to some extent by official pressure, 
but all the same, I expect him to exercise his vote 
to his advantage and to the advantage of the people 
generally. My remarks regarding how the official 
exercises undue influence over the voters in the Local 
Board elections applies to the Legislative Council 
elections also. As I have already stated above, 
this can only be remedied by taking steps to do 
away with the preponderance of a single community 
in the services. 

Unless there is the introduction of responsibility 
in the legislatures, there \*ill not be formation of 
parties on well defined political principles. There is 
no responsibility in the Central legislature, and that is 
the reason why all the political parties, whose 
common object is to secure the transfer of control 
from the hands of the bureaucracy to the people, 
have joined together to attain that object. Huge 
expenditure has to be incurred for the organisation 
of parties and till responsibility is introduced, there 
is no motive for incurring such expenditure. 

So far as the Madras Legislative Council is 
concerned, from the beginning it has started on a kind . 
of party system. Even in the first Council, the party 
system was not based on purely communal lines. The 
opposition also consisted of some non-Brahmins. In 
the second Council, there was a regular party system 
based on somewhat well defined principles. The 
opposition consisted of many non-Brahmins, the 
leader and the Deputy-leader also belonging to that 
Community. In the thiref Council there was nothing 
like Brahmin and non-Brahmin parties. Among the 
Ministerialists, there were Brahmins, and the 
opposition also contained Brahmins. The -party 
system has been growing on definite principles. The 
principle of the non-Brahmin party, otherwise known 
.as Justice Party, from what I understand, is, among 
other things, equal opportunities for all, and rep¬ 
resentation of un-represented communities in the 
services, etc., due regard being had to efficiency. 
Rural reconstruction also seems to have been one of 
the planks of their programme. It may also be 
noted that in the present Council, one of the Ministers 
is a Brahmin. 

Public opinion has been gradually shaping itself. 
The people have become more articulate and have 
begun to assert themselves. The experience of 
elections to the Panchayats, to the Local Hoards, and 
to the Legislative Councils have made them realise 
the value of the vote. But there is no denying the 
fact that the masses are still ignorant and are liable to 
be misled by sinister political and official influences. 
There is also Corruption in elections. These are 
1 .. 1 ' *icit think they should^ 


staqd in the way of granting full responsible govern¬ 
ment. 

Political training and popular education will follow 
in the wake of the introduction of responsibility in 
the government. The party organisations will carry 
their campaign into the rural areas and thus train the 
electorate. The Vernacular Press which is responsible 
even now for awakening J^ie people in rural areas will 
be much more in evidence with the introduction of 
responsibility. 

The system of nominations of officials and non¬ 
officials should, as far as possible, be done away with. 
Then the question as to how to secure the representa¬ 
tion of the important minorities arises. As I have 
already stated, for important minorities like Muham¬ 
madans and Depressed Classes, special electorates 
may be provided, or, seats may be reserved for them in 
the general electorates. 

The method of securing representation for minorities 
by nomination has been tried and found wanting. 
There are so many minorities m this country, that it 
will not be possible to satisfy anybody except the 
persons nominated for the time being. This system is 
bad in itself, and has not been popular from the 
beginning. 

III. The Provincial Governments. 

The hybrid system of Dyarchical government was 
treated as a transitional constitution and was worked 
by the Ministers in the various provinces more or less 
successfully. The very nature of the constitution was 
such that it was found difficult to work. However 
much the Ministers tried to work it, they failed for no 
fault of their own for these among other reasons: 

(i) Administration of transferred subjects being 

with the Governor, acting with Ministers' 
advice, and not with the Ministers them¬ 
selves. 

(ii) The tyranny of the Finance Department 

and its unnecessary interference, 

(iii) The Ministers having to work the system 

through the officials of the Imperial 
Service over whom they have no manner of 
control. 

(iv) The anomalous nature of the classification 

of subjects into reserved and transferred 
departments. * 

(v) Want of joint deliberation between the two 

halves of the Government in many 
provinces, 

(vi) Want of collective responsibility of the 
Ministers as in the case of the Executive 
Council. 

The Executive Council has corporate existence 
and collective responsibility, but the Ministers have 
no such existence and no such responsibility. With 
all these difficulties and draw-backs of the constitution 
the Ministers and the members of the Legislative 
Councils have tried to work the system. Whether 
they have succeeded or not. they have gained 
experience during these transitional stages on the 
basic principles of Government. The Ministers have 
fully availed themselves of the opportunities and 
shown themselves fit for full responsible government. 

As I have already stated the party system in 
Provincial governments has been gradually growing, 
and there is no denying the fact tliat it has come to 
stay. 

Under the present system of government, the 
powers of the Governor have been almost unlimited. 
As I am of opinion that responsible government on 
Colonial lines is the only form of government that 
can lie given to India, no question of transferred and 
reserved subjects arises. No subject should be 
reserved, not even law and order. There can be no 
justification also for reserving law and order. An 
Indian member of the Council has been in charge of 
law and order in the Madras Presidency ever since 
the Reforms, and there seems to be no doubt that 
the Department has been successfully administered. 
Mureover the members of the legislative Council 
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even under the Dyarchy have been fully alive to 
their responsibilities and have not shrunk from 
supporting the Government when that support was 
really needed. 

The Governor shall be the constitutional head of 
the province as in the Dominions, and he shall act 
entirely on the advice of his Cabinet. He shall choose 
his Prime Minister, who, in his turn, shall select his 
colleagues. The Government of India Act should 
provide, on the lines of the Australian and South 
African Acts, for the establishment of the Executive 
Councils,’ the members of which &hall be the King's 
Ministers. 

The establishment of Second Chambers even in 
the provinces is desirable. What should be the basis 
of franchise for the Second Chambers is a matter of 
careful consideration, and it must be determined by 
the circumstances of each province. In some 
countries, they are nominated by the Ministry ; in 
some they are chosen by electorates composed of 
persons holding property qualifications; and in 
some they are elected by the same electorate as the 
Lower House, but by larger constituencies and in 
some by the members of the various local bodies. 

I would prefer the latter method. 

The strength of the Lower House may be about 
240 or 250 and that of the Second Chamber about 80. 

The division of the subjects between the Central 
and Local Legislatures should be clearly defined. The 
residuary powers should be given to the Central 
Legislature. 

The power of the previous sanction of the Govemor- 
General-in-Council for any Legislative measures in 
the provinces should be done away with. There is 
no great risk in this course being adopted, because 
the Governor-General has the power of veto as also 
the Crown. At present, any measure affecting the 
public revenues of the province cannot be introduced 
without the previous sanction of the Governor. 
That also should be done away with. 

Powers should- be reserved to the Provincial 
Councils and Central Legislatures to provide for their 
own parliamentary privileges and immunities. 

Financial sH at ions between the reserved and 
transferred side have been anything but cordial ; and 
in all the provinces about seventy per cent of income 
has been spent for the reserved side, leaving only a 
starvation allowance of thirty per cent for the 
transferred departments. 

• IV. Central Government. 

The general constitutional position of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, as laid down in Sec. 33 of the 
Government of India Act. is that the superintendence, 
direction and control of Civil and Military Government 
of India is vested in the Governor-General-in-Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of State. 

In the Dominions, the Crown is an integral part 
of the Executive Council, but not so in India. India 
is governed in the name of His Majesty, but the 
Governor-General-in-Council has only certain dele¬ 
gated functions, subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. 

The powers of the Governor-General are:— 

(i) Administrative, 

(ii) Financial, 

(iii) and Legislative. 

His administrative powers relate to the appoint¬ 
ment of persons to certain offices, and to maintenance 
of peace and order in the country. His financial 
power consists in his authority to sanction appro¬ 
priation of any revenue for any purpose. His 
legislative powers are :— 

(i) Power of giving previous sanction for 
introducing some measures, affecting re¬ 
lations with foreign states, discipline, 
and maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's Military and Naval forces, etc, 

(ii) Power of certification, 

(iii) Power of veto, 


(iv) Power to promulgate ordinances, 

(v) and Power to veto bills passed by the Local 

Legislature. 

His powers are very wide, and in a self-governing 
colony, these powers except the power of veto are not 
exercised. The Governor-General has also got under 
certain circumstances power to override his Executive 
Council, which the Governor in the Dominions cannot 
do. Responsibility is inconsistent with the exercise 
of such wide powers by the Governor-General as under 
the present constitution. 

Time has come for granting real responsibility 
even in the Central Government. Responsible Govern¬ 
ment can no longer be delayed. At present, the 
Crown is not responsible to the Assembly. The 
Assembly, in spite of its elected majority cannot 
carry out any of its policies if the Executive Govern¬ 
ment is against it. The Legislative Assembly is 
supposed to be the constitutional part of the Govern¬ 
ment, but it has not got any effective voice in the 
administration. It has no power over half the 
Central expenditure, and the other half over which 
it has control, can be restored by the Governor- 
General's certification, if thrown out by it. 

Indian Constitution. 

There should be classification of subjects into 
Central and Provincial, as far as possible, following 
the present classification. Full responsibility should 
be granted in the Central Government except with 
regard to defence which shall be reserved to the 
Governor-General who shall appoint a Committee of 
experts in consultation with the Executive Council to 
advise him. The Committee shall have power to 
recommend a minimum of expenditure on the Defence 
Forces of the Indian Government, and also to report 
on the progress made in the Indianisation and training 
of these forces. The expenditure recommended by 
the Committee shall be voted upon by the Indian 
Parliament. 

As regards the relationship between the Government 
of India and the Ruling Princes, for some time 
to come, it can, if so desired by the Princes, be left 
in the hands of the Governor-General, who shall be 
assisted by two non-official Indians, chosen by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. from among persons 
having administrative experience in the States or in 
British India. 

Indian Legislature. 

The constitution of India should be on the example 
of the constitution of Canada and Australia. There 
should be two houses just as at present:— 

(i) the House of Representatives, 

(ii) and the Council of State. 

The House of Representatives shall consist of at 
least four hundred members, and shall be wholly 
elected. The minority communities, including 
Muhammadans and Depressed Classes shall have 
seats reserved for them, or have separate electorates, 
till adult suffrage is introduced. Property qualifi¬ 
cations of the electorates should be so reduced as 
to give vote to at least thirty or forty millions. The 
strength of the Council of State should be about 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred. The franchise 
for the Council of State should be the same as at 
present. 

India having started on the road to responsible 
Government, there is no half-way house between the 
present dyarchic system of Government and real 
responsible Government. Anything less will not 
satisfy the people. Dyarchy either in the provinces 
or in the Central Government is unthinkable. Legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the people have been roused, 
and they should be satisfied. Sitting tight on 
National aspirations will not be in the interests of 
the Empire. National sentiment should be respected. 
It is still the wish of the bulk of the people to remain 
within the Empire, but, unless something is done 
very soon to satisfy their aspirations, it might be 
too iate. There is already a movement for indepen¬ 
dence, and that will grow by leaps and bounds, if 
real responsibility is not granted. 
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Memorandum on behalf of the Moplahs of the Malabar Coast submitted 
by Mr. MAHMUD SCHAMNAD, M.L.C. 


1. I have been waiting to sec tlie result the 
All-Parties Conference, and also sometimes attending 
its meetings with a view to see whether its conclusions 
would be agreeable. In fact, my community, ^as 
very anxious to fall in line with the decisions A the 
Conference if they were satisfactory to a certain 
extent. 

2. But finding the decisions of the Confcience 
quite unacceptable and harmful, especially to the 
interests of our Community, chiefly those dealing 
with communal representation, etc., we have decided 
to submit this Memorandum separately. We hope 
the delay will be condoned and this Memorandum will 
be duly taken into consideration. 

8. As India is a vast country with a very large 
population unacquainted v^ith the representative 
system of Government, it is not yet time to think 
of adult suffrage. Though the ultimate aim should 
be adult suffrage, the present system, with some 
modifications towards widening the electorate should 
be continued for some time more. For instance, a 
property- tax of Rs. 5 may be fixed as the minimum 
qualification of a voter to the provincial Council, 
and Rs. 10 to the Lower House of the Central 
Legislature. I am of opinion that both the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures should be bicameral. 
All those who pay a property tax of Rs. 500 or more 
and those who are or have been members of the 
Legislatures or those who are members of District 
Boards or municipalities shall be electors for the 
Upper House of the Provincial Legislatures. All 
those who pay a property tax of Rs. 1,000 or more 
and all those who are or have been members of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures should be 
entitled to vote for the Upper House of the Central 
Legislature. 

4. Voting must be direct throughout, except in 

the case of women, who may be allowed to vote by 
proxy or by post as in the case of the Council of State. 
The constituencies must be made smaller in area, 
while the Legislatures will have necessarily to be 
enlarged. * 

5. Important minority communities and other 
groups who have got special interests to protect 
have to be given separate electorates. Moslems, 
who form the largest and most important minority, 
having several clashing interests with the Hindu 
majority, certainly require separate electorates. 
It is wrong to think that communal tension is the 
outcome of separate electorates. On the other 
hand, communal electorates help to avoid occasions 
of conflict and unhealthy rivalry between the different 
communities. Special electorates will be necessary 
until the people learn to think and act nationally 
and cease to think communally. In the present 
condition of affairs, when an election takes place 
in a general constituency, as in the case of Local 
Boards, etc., in ’ the Madras Presidency, people 
begin to canvass votes by appealing to the communal 
passion of the voters. In a special electorate-there- 
is no scope for exciting the racial or religious feeling 
like this. 'I here fore, it is quite necessary to continue 
the system nf separate electorates in the case of 
Legislatures and extend it in the case of local and 
other representative bodies. It is not yet time to 
try mixed electorates with reservation of seats, as 
by this means the minority communities may not 
secure the right sort of representatives they require. 

<>. Indian mentality, being what it is. cannot 
be easily understood by a European. There are sO 
many peculiar customs and notions in India that 
an ordinary European might sometimes even think 
that Indians are no better than savage^ ; and an 
ordinary- Indian might think vice versa. 

7. Therefore, Indian needs and requirements 
cannot be measured by European standards. Though 
special electorates might look antiquated according 
to Western ideas, we think it otherwise and consider 
it an absolute necessity, at least, for the time" being. 


8. Proportional representation will not be sufficient, 
properly to safeguard the interests of the minority- 
communities. Therefore, it will be quite necessary- 
to give the Moslems more seats than their pro¬ 
portional share in all the representative bodies in 
the provinces, in which they are in a minority. The 
Hindus cannot complain about this, as they, also, 
will be given adequate representation similarly in 
all the provinces in which they arc in a minority. 
But neither Moslems nor Hindus should be reduced 
to a minority in any province in which they are in 
a majority. 

9. The relationship betwepi representatives and 
constituents is yet very loose and undefined, as 
informed public opinion has not yet developed, 
and consequently elections, etc., are not contested 
on party- system. There are no organised political 
parties as are known in European countries. Public 
opinion is just beginning to be formed as mass 
education has not yet gone ahead. The present 
political agitation is only a ripple on the surface. 

10. In order to give representation to Backward 
Classes and small minorities, and also to have official 
points of view represented, it is necessary to nominate 
officials and non-officials to the elected bodies. 

11. The same reforms and legislative and ad 
ministrative institutions as are obtaining in other 
provinces should be introduced into the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The fitness of 
the people of these provinces for Home Rule cannot 
be questioned. They are as advanced as any other 
people in India. Their demand for reforms is day 
bv day becoming stronger and stronger. A resolution 
to gTant reforms to the North-West Frontier Province 
was moved in the Assembly when I was also a member 
of that body, and carried without a division. There 
cannot be any objection to the introduction of 
reforms even in such small provinces as Coorg. 

12. The distribution of provinces as they exist 
at present is not made on any reasonable basis. 
Unless they are redistributed on a linguistic basis 
representative institutions cannot thrive in them. 
For the present, Sindh and Oriya country may be 
separated and made into two separate Governor's 
provinces. Eventually Andhra and Karnataka also 
may be made into separate fully-developed provinces. 

13. *' Back to the Village " is the cry at present. 
1 am also a believer of that ^logan. There should 
be a small local self-governing body for each village 
or group of villages. Villages must be fully developed 
by making them the centre of all activities. In 
bigger villages and towns there should be municipali¬ 
ties, each body having one-fourth of its members 
nominated by the Government at the recommendation 
of the Collector. The Revenue Divisional Officer 
should be one of the nominated members. So also 
for each district there should be a district council, 
one-fourth of its members being nominated by 
Government, the Collector being ex-officio member. 

14. Every adult person should be entitled to vote 
for the Village Tanchayat, while for the District 
Board the members shall be elected by the members 
of the Village Panchayats. These local self-governing 
bodies shall look after local roads, elementary 
education, health, and sanitation. 

15. The Head of the district should be respousible 
for the efficient working of these local bodies. This 
is the .best way to secure the co operation of the 
District Heads who are at present charged only with 
the duty of reporting to the Government about the 
shortcomings of these bodies. This sort of criticism 
only leads to antagonism. Therefore, the District 
Heads must be encouraged- to take some interest 
in the successful working of these institutions. 

Ifi. Each Provincial Government will be responsible 
for the welfare of its province. It shall be in charge 
of all the subjects-*nd shall exercise all powers not 
specially reserved • for the Central Government. 
The Provincial Government will consist of a Governor, 
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a ministry of four to eight ministers and a double- 
chamlicr legislature The ministry will be res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislature, but will be appointed by 
the Governor out of those recommended by the 
legislature, with a view to secure the representation 
of the important communities. • 

17 The Central Government will consist of a 
Governor-General, a cabinet of six or seven Executive 
Council Members and a Legislature consisting of 
a I-ower House and an I’pper House Regarding 
the Upper House. I suppose, the suggestion of the 
All-Parties Conference is. perhaps, an improvement, 
vu.. tliat the Provincial Legislatures mav be the 
electorates of the Upper House or the Senate, a 
certain numler of seats being allotted to each 
Province according to the population 'Dus may be 
considered as an alternative to my suggestion already 
made The Central Government shall be given the 
widest discretion to deal effectively with the subjects 
specially allotted to it These subjects shall include 
foreign relations, defence, education, justice and 
order, shipping currency and credit, customs, tariffs, 
and income tan, railways, posts and telegraphs 

MorLAHS and TWtIR FdI’CaTIOV 

18. This is a subject which 1 want to emphasise 
particularly. Under this head 1 wish to say all 
about the Moplahs. They are a vinie race and a 
very important people on the West coast. They 
number about a million and a half and form nearly 
half of the entire Muhammadan population of the 
Madras Presidency 

19 Their chief defect is want of modem education 
It is this defect that enabled the extreme political 
agitators during the temble Malabar rebellion of 
19*21 to exploit their credulity and to male them 
take the chief part in the rebellion and bear the chief 
brunt, not only during the nine months they held 
out and the rebellion lasted, but also till today 
they are the chief sufferers. . So much so the rebellion 
itself is known as the Moplah rebellion 

20 These Moplahs are the descendants of the 
Moors, who came and settled as merchants on the 
Malabar Coast from Efeypt. Palestine and Arabia, 
even before the time of Solomon, as can be inferred 
from the Old Testament, also After the intro¬ 
duction of Islam in their mother country most of 
these settlers here aJso became Moslems In Cochin 
and Travancorc even now there are many Jews and 
Christians known as Yehudi Moplahs and Nararcne 
Mc^>lab$ , most of the trade on the Malabar Coast 
is even now in their hands There aie raanv thriving 
Moplah merchants in Ceylon, Burma. Malaya and 
Other parts of rhr world They are also expert 
seafarers, like their ancestors who had to fight with 
the Portuguese when they first came and tried to 
usurp their trade here. 

21. Though their chief. profession has been, and 
is even now- trade and seafaring, yet they are 
gradually being ousted from these professions by 
their more advanced neighbours on account of their 
backwardness m education 

22 The Government has not yet started for their 
education either a College or even a High School, 
in spite of several representations made and reso¬ 
lutions of important meetings and educational 
conferences submitted to Government No earnest 
effort is made even to spread elementary education 
among them It is true a Special ofheer is appointed 
to supervise Moplah education, but he is not given 
independent jurisdiction and is placed under the 
.District Educational Officer of Malabar Sufficient 
money is not provided for MopLfi education. The 
progress made by the Moplahs iti education is so very 
deplorable tlut the All India Moslem Educational 
Conference at its last Mission, held at Madras, during 
the last Christmas, hail to appoint a special All- 
lndia Moplah Education board consisting of twinty- 
one members including myself, to look after Moplah 


education This big community has not produced 
even a score of graduates, whose numtier at present 
being only about sixteen. 

2:1. Under the circumstances we are strongly of 
opinion that if education is not going to be marie a 
central subject as is suggested above, Muhammadan 
education, at least Moplah education, must be 
included among the subjects to be dealt with by the 
Central Government, and it should be in the portfolio 
of a member who deals with European education 
and such other reserved subjects. 

21. Most of them are so very poor that their 
participation in the last Malabar rebellion and the 
several previous risings have also been attributed to 
their poverty and economic conditions. This is 
the opinion of Mr. Dance, also, who was the Collector 
of Malabar for several years. As the leader of the 
Commission appointed by the Government of India 
to go to the Andamans and examine the Moplah 
Colonisation Scheme and also the condition of the 
Moplahs. I have also come to the conclusion that 
poverty, religious fanaticism and want of education 
are the main causes that made them fall an easy prey 
to the exploitation of the agitators and led to their 
participation in these rebellions 

23. The only panacea for all these evils is education. 
But being very poor they cannot have schools of 
their own. and being over jealous about religion 
they do not send their children to schools in which 
religious instructions are not given. The only 
High School started by themselves at Calicut, 
known as the Himayatul Islam High School, where 
instructions are imparted free is on the point of being 
closed for want of sufficient funds to maintain the 
same 

20 Therefore, it is essential in our opinion that 
at least one College at Calicut, or Telbcheny. and 
half-a-doren High Schools at such Moplah centres 
as Ponnam. Malaparom. Walluvanad. Badagara, 
Cannanore. Kasaragod. etc , where instructions will 
be given cheaper and in which religion also will be 
taught, should be started for them 

27 To give them a start, to encourage them in the 
pursuit of education and also so that there might 
not be any communal injustice in their case, it must 
be provided that a certain proportion of all new 
appointments must lie given to competent hands 
among them until their number in all the services 
in the West Coast districts attains one-third pro¬ 
portion If the Government will not do this, which 
is only a sheer act of justice, discontent will continue 
to increase 

28 All these statements 1 am prepared to prove 
and to throw further light on any subject necessary 
if f am called to give oral evidence. 

20 I am expressing these views alx?ut the future 
constitution, etc . from a personal knowledge of the 
working of the Montford reforms from their very 
inception, first as a member of the 1st and 2nd 
legislative Assembly and latterly as a member of 
the Madras Legislative Council. I know their special 
requirements Being a Moplah myself I was the 
one person that worked and succeeded in speedily 
restoring jxrace during the Moplah rebellion of 1921 
by negotiating between the Government and the 
people 

80 This Memorandum was passed at. and 19 
submitted on behalf of, a very largely-attended joint 
meeting of the members of the South Kanara Moplah 
Moslem Educational Association and the members 
of the Moslem league and other leading Moplah 
gentlemen ; and I am prepared to give oral evidence 
in supjxirt of the Memorandum My address is 
‘ M.ihnunl Schamnad. Sea View,' Ka-saragod. 
South Kan.ira. Malabar Coast " 

III. The South Kanara Moplah Moslem Educational 
Association has a nierul>crship of over 500 members 
and the Moslem league has a membership of over 
151) memlvrs. 
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Memorandum submitted by Diwan Bahadur Sir T. N. SIVAGNANAM 
PILLAI, Kt., Ex- ( Minister, Madras. 


I have the honour to present this Memoraiftium 
to the Indian Statutory Commission for its iincl 
consideration while making its recommendations 
to the Parliament for effecting further reform* in 
the Constitution of British India. 

2. (1 —a) The Basis of the Franchise. The principle 
on which franchise is extended to the pcopfij; in 
India, fixing the taxpaying capacity at Ks. 3 fund 
Rs. 10 a year as the minimum qualification for 
electorship in the urban and rural constituencies 
respectively, is sound enough for the present, and 
may continue till, with the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory education all over the country, time shall 
come for extending franchise to all adult men and 
women. 

3. (1-b) Methods of Election. _ While yet recogbis¬ 
ing the claims of all ratepayers with the necessary’ 
minimum qualification for registering their names 
in the respective electoral rolls, provision must he 
made to discourage the recording of " illiterate 
votes " by denying to give ballot papers to such voters 
as seek the assistance of the Polling Officer for 
recording their votes on grounds of illiteracy. The 
present system which makes it obligatory on the part 
of the Polling Officer to help the illiterate voter 
who seeks his assistance to record his vote has 
encouraged comipt practices enormously, negatived 
the virtue of secret balloting and retarded the growth 
of informed public opinion. It affords unlimited 
scope for exploitation by unscrupulous election 
agents who help candidates, otherwise undeserving 
of popular support, to oust men of sterling worth 
from the field, with the result that the legislatures 
and local self-governing bodies are commended more 
by men of purse than of brains. The present system, 
therefore, needs modification in the light of my 
suggestion above. 

4. There are now 98 constituencies; but the 
number of single «onstituencies is only 35 ; of the 
vast bulk of plural constituencies most of them 
occur in the rural area. Viewed from the 
theoretical point of view, the plural constituencies 
system cannot adduce any good arguments in i*s 
favour; and from a practical point of view the 
arguments are all against the plurality of constituen¬ 
cies. It must, therefore, be replaced by single- 
member constituencies in order to minimise the 
labour and cost involved in doing electioneering 
propaganda. In a constituency like the Vizagapatam 
Non-Muhammadan Rural, which has a total electoral 
strength of 66,407 with two seats lo be filled, a 
candidate seeking election has to dissipate hie 
energy traversing the whole length and breadth of 
the district and trying to secure the support of a 
large number of voters dispersed over an unwieldy 
.area. The situation is identically the same in the 
Madras City Non-Muhammadan Urban constituency 
which throws open four scats to be filled bv 22.53*1 
voters. The difficulties experienced may be_uiinjpiLsed 
by splitting all plural-member constituencies into 
single-member constituencies. 

5. (l-£). Particular Interests — Landholders. At the 
time when evidence was taken for drafting the 
Government of India Act, provision was made for 
giving representation to certain interests which then 
appeared to have a distinct claim for such representa¬ 
tion, .but they have since ceased to be such in the 
light of later experience. I may instance- here thp 
cases of the six Landholders, the Natukottai 
Nagarathar Association and the Vizagapatam and 
Cctcanada Non-Muhammadan Urban constitucncic s. 
The Estate Landholders, do not deserve any se.it 
specially earmarked for them, as the present arrange¬ 
ment makes an invidious dtstinctiuu between the 
Estate Landholders and the Ryotwari Landholders, 
which latter in many ca?ts pay much larger sums to 
the Government as Laud Revenue than the .former. 
It must also be remembered that they do not 


represent their tenants, as they are themselves 
included in the electoral rolls foi the respective 
rural constituencies. They have no special interests 
to safeguard. There is absolutely no communion 
of interests among the various Zamindars who are 
grouped into one or other constituency. Again, 
in the case of five constituencies out of six. the 
total electoral strength varies between ^ maximum 
of 85) for the North-Central and a minimum of 47 
fur the South-Central constituencies, and this'^ts 
on edge the feeling of a candidate for a constituency 
like the Vizagapatam Non-Muhammadan Tlural, 
which has an electoral strength of 06,407. 

6. (1—c) Particular Interests — Nagarathars. There 
is again the Natukottai Nagarathars' Association 
constituency which has an electoral strength of 038. 
and which is to return one candidate. This con¬ 
stituency was originally meant to protect the banking 
interest among the indigenous moneylenders known 
as the Natukottai Nagarathars. It may be observed 
here that the Nagarathars do not form the only 
monevleniing class in the provinces, and that, 
invariably all the electors of this constituency are 
also otherwise qualified for electorship. It is, 
therefore, desirable that this constituency be 
abolished. 

7. (1-c) Particular Interests—Vizagapatnm and 
Cocanada Non-Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 
Lastly, there are two Non-Muhammadan Urban 
constituencies in Vizagapatam and Cocanada. They 
have an electoral strength of 1,029 and 1,850, 
respectively, and return one candidate each. The 
electoral strength of the other Non-Muhammadan 
Urban constituencies which return only one member 
varies between a maximum of 11.534 in Madura 
and a minimum of 4.643 in Tinnevelly-cum-Palam- 
cottah. The urban characteristics of Vizagapatam 
and Cocanada are not well-developed, and, therefore, 
they have no right to claim equal ‘representation 
with the other cities and town groups. These two 
constituencies may also be abolished. 

8. *(l-e) Particular Interests—General Thus on 
the whole, nine seats made up of Landholders (6), 
Nagarathars (1), Vizagapatam (1), and Cocanada (1) 
can be liberated, and these can be utilised for easing 
the situation in the Non-Muhammadan Rural 
constituencies which have to their credit a dispro¬ 
portionately large electoral‘strength. 

0 (1—c) Particular Interests—Backward and De¬ 
pressed Classes. The scats reserved for particular 
interests like the University, the Planters, the 
Chambers of Commerce, etc., and for groups like the 
Muhammadans and the Christians formed on a 
religious basis may, however, remain unaffected. 
With seats made available by abolishing the Land¬ 
holders' constituencies, for instance, facilities can 
be afforded for forming fresh groups like the Back¬ 
ward Classes and Depressed Classes, and these latter 
must be made to get representation by the open door 
of election. 

10. (l-£) Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials. 
The number of seats meant to be filled by nomination 
may be reduced from thirty to twenty to be dis¬ 
tributed in such proportion between officials and 
non-officials as Mis Excellency may consider desirable, 
the difference being allotted to the creation of new 
Rural non-Muhammadan constituencies to reduce 
the huge numlwrs of the present large constituencies. 
There is a growing disfavour even among the nominated 
members of the policy of nominating non-officials to the 
Lrgi.sl.itures. They are conscious that they owe 
their scats to the Government, and therefore do nut 
fed free to act conscientiously. This handicap has 
often been unequivocally expressed on the floor of the 
Utilise by the nominated members themselves when 
they were face tu face with political crises. 

11. (3-uj Local Self-Governing Bodies — Con¬ 

stitution. As regards the local self-governing bodies. 
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Madras Landholders' Association. 


it is my opinion that the District l'.cards arc func¬ 
tioning properly ami subject to adequate control by 
the Provincial Government. The Taluk Hoards, 
however, form, as it were, a fifth wheel in the staee 
coach. It is painful that in most cast's Taluk Hoards 
are constituted by men of third rate abilities or of a 
doubtful sense of public responsibility. The Taluk 
Boards may be abolished and their responsibilities 
transferred to the District Boards. Better provision 
must however be made for developing a system of 
local self-government, ^hich will recognise the 
individual village as the unit of civic administration. 
The attitude of the Provincial Government has been 
rather step-motherly in this respect. With a view 
to develop such local self-governing bodies, the Madras 
Village Panchayat Act XV of 1920 was passed, but 
the application of the same has been inadequate as 
provision has not been made for a responsible salaried 
field staff. . X may suggest as a remedy that either 
provision must be made for constituting a department 
, on analogous lines with the Co-operative Department! 
or the responsibility must be entrusted to the 
various District Boards, and these latter must be 
helped with substantial subsidies from the provincial 
funds. 

12. (4-6) Provincial Government—Working of 

Dyarchy. The system of Dyarchy has worked 
successfully in the Madras Presidency. I make this 
statement from my own personal experience. I was 
a minister with the Madras Government and in 
charge of the Development Department for full 
three years from November 1923 to December 1926. 
I served in the regime of two successive Governors, 
for a period of five months with His Excellency 
Viscount \yillingdon and for the rest of my term 
with His Excellency Viscount Goschen. Both of 
them had stated the principles underlying the Govern¬ 
ment of Igdia Act and followed the instructions 
issued by His Majesty. The Executive Council 
Members and the Ministers were all imbued with 
the one feeling that they must make the adminis¬ 
tration *a thorough success, as they fully realised 
that the further delegation of power depended in a 
large measure on the verdict as to how far the 
ministers had contributed to the result. So far as 
the ministry which was in power from 1023 to 1926 is 
concerned. I must say that it was a success. We were 
led to rejoice that we found ourselves members of a 
joint cal met, generally called " The Happy Family.” 
It must be admitted that the members and the 
monster* ..i a whole respected each other's feelings, 
an.l i..insulted each other even in matters which were 
cxclusiv iv their own concern. On all important 
tiiere were full discussions. As instances 
I luiyji^r.tion the discussion we had once in connec¬ 
tion wifht l.i MetturProjectjvhich is a reserved subject, 
and again m connection with the grant of State aid 
to the C.l: vatic Paper Mills, which is a transferred 
subject. It is not to be contended, however, that 
Hurt were no differences of opinion amongst us. 
On the contrary, there were plenty of occasions on 
’*■ 1 ! Tered. In the end, however, we came to 

•. . j conclusions having regard to the various 
aspects. In some instances the power of the four 


Executive Council members as against the three 
ministers was felt, but it was not exercised in a spirit 
in which the Reserved section stood against the 
Transferred as such. On the contrary, such differ¬ 
ences would have been felt even if it were a joint 
cabinet. Throughout, there was absolutely no spirit 
of unholy combination, either among the members or 
the ministers. 

13. (4 -j) Provincial . Government—Provincial 

Autonomy. So far as the Madras Government is 
concerned we have made out a case for full res¬ 
ponsible Government. Important subjects were 
assigned to the ministers and to the Indian members 
of the Executive Council, but neither the one nor the 
other showed any sign of weak administration. 
The Madras Government has acquitted itself honour¬ 
ably and demonstrated its fitness for Provincial 
Autonomy on Dominion Status. 

14. (6-c) Financial Relationship bettbeen the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The Meston 
settlement is an iniquitous arrangement and must be 
abolished. The Central Government must reserve its 
control only over the defence of India from foreign 
aggression by air, sea or land, and the irreducible 
minim um of finance that may be required for 
maintaining such defence. The finance may be raised 
by a tax which the Central Government may impose 
on the country exclusively for the purpose on an 
equitable basis, taking into consideration the varying 
degree of liability to foreign aggression to which the 
different provinces are exposed. It must be made 
possible that the income-tax levied by the Central 
Government must be the sole source of revenue 
for the defence of India. 

15. (4-A) Provincial Finance. The provincial 
revenues must be under the exclusive control of the 
local Government. Even here an irreducible mini¬ 
mum of expenditure must be fixed for preserving law 
and order, and the cost incurred must be reserved 
as nonvotable. The other items of expenditure 
which the Government may have to incur must 
be votable and subject to the control of the Legis¬ 
lature. Again, in the control of the provincial funds 
it must be so arranged that no department should 
get surplus income, and that no department should 
be exploited to find funds for deficits in other depart¬ 
ments. Each department must be made self- 
supporting, and every department which earns an 
income must be so reconstituted as to ensure greater 
efficiency and serviceability to the public. 

16. (10—rf) Provincial Public Services Com¬ 
missions. Provincial Public Services Commissions 
must be constituted of full-time salaried officials, 
with powers to co-opt the heads of departments 
wherever necessary', who will be responsible for 
recruitment for public services and advancement 
of public servants. Only then, will the public 
services be above the reach of nepotism. 

17. II. Growth of Education. My views on the 
policy that must govern the growth of education 
are embodied in the appended address which I 
delivered while presiding over the Tamil University 
Conference on 23rd January, 1926.* 

„ • Not printed . 


Memorandum submitted by the Madras landholders * Association. 


The Madras Landholders’ Association, representing 
the landed aristocracy of this Presidency, begs leave 
to titter you its most hearty welcome on your visit 
to this country charged with a most momentous 
task. The Association rejoices that it is afforded 
an opportunity to give expression to its profound 
loyalty and attachment to the Throne. 

The Association is deeply grateful to His Majesty's 


August, 1917, regarding the goal of British ad¬ 
ministration in India and it earnestly hopes that the 
result of the Commission's labours will help to 
remove the defects in the existing constitution and 
to hasten the attainment of the ideal set forth in 


ie above declaration. , . tv- -j 

On behalf of the Zamindars of this Presidency 
,e Association bens to submit herewith a few 
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which, if carried, will promote the contentment of 
a large class of His Majesty’s most loyal subjects 
and strengthen the bonds of union between Iimia 
and England. 


Changes Proposed in the Indian Constitution. 

1. That in any Cabinet that may be constituted 
in Provincial Governments under the propped 
reforms there shall be at least pne member* to 
represent the Zamindari interest. 

2. That in view of the large stake which the 
Zamindars have in the country they shall be given 
the power to return to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils at least one-tenth of the total number of 
elected members on them. 

8. That it is necessary and desirable to extend the 
term of the Provincial Ilegislatures* and of the 
Legislative Assembly to a period of five years. 

4. (a) That in the revision of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion provision shall be made for the creation of 
Second Chambers in all provinces recruited mainly 
from the landed aristocracy and leaders of commerce 
and industry and from persons of status, experience 
and mature judgment. 

(fe) That the duration of the Second Chambers 
shall be seven years. 

(c) That all Zamindars in a province holding 
estates under the Sanad-i-mxlkiyat-i-istimrar and 
paying an annual peisheush of not less than 
Rs. 50,000 shall on their attaining the age of 25 
become life members of the Chamber of the province. 

(d) That instead of the whole Chamber coming 
into existence at one time and dissolving simul¬ 


taneously there should be a provision for its partial 
renewal every four years. 

(*) That the relations between the two Hcises 
shall be similar to those now obtaining between the 
two Houses of the British Parliament. 

5. (a) That the Council of State be reconstituted 
on lines similar to those of the Provincial Second 
Chambers. 

( b ) That Zamindars who are life members in 
each of the Second Chambers in the various provinces 
shall have the right to elect one member to the 
Council of State to represent their interest. 

0. That, in view of the special rights and privileges 
which the Zamindars enjoy under the Sanad-i- 
milkiyat-i-istimrar, provision shall be made for their 
separate representation apart from other landholders 
on the Legislative Assembly and that the number 
of seats allotted to them on it shall be commensurate 
with the stake they have in the country. 

7. That no legislation which will infringe or 
destroy the fundamental rights of Zamindars under 
the Sanad-i-mxlkiyat-i-istxmrar shall be enacted by 
Provincial or Central Legislatures if a majority of 
the members representing their interest on such 
Legislatures oppose it. 

8. That the recommendation of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee for the augmentation of the 
King’s Commissions in the Army and the establish¬ 
ment of a military college in India for the training 
of Indian officers be given effect to as^early as possible. 

(Sd.) V. G. Krishna Yachendra, 
Maharajah of Venkalagiri, 
President, Madras Landholders' Association. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1. As a preface to this Chamber's representations 
to your Commission, it is thought desirable to 
acquaint you with the origin and compositidh of this 
Chamber, in order that your Commission may be 
able to know what weight to give to the opinions which 
are expressed herein. The Burma Chamber of 
Commerce first came into being in its present form 
in 1877. as an Association of wholesale Merchants, 
Millers. Banks, and others engaged in the commerce 
of Burma. It has preserved that character to this 
day, and all the important commercial houses includ¬ 
ing the Exchange Banks, the Rangoon Port Trust, 
the Burma Railways Co., Ltd., the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co.. Ltd., the Agents of the Steamship 
Companies serving Burma, and the important Rice. 
Oil. Mining and Timber Companies, are Members 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
f* therefore fully representative of the European 
mercial community of Burma. 

2 It is also considered desirable to define the 
r.tvtude of this Chamber towards the problems 
i---fronting your Commission. The Chamber takes 
purely commercial point of view, in so far as it-is 
p\ • ible to separate commerce from politics. Its 
-re is peace and good government, progressive 
•• • lopment of Burma's resources, and an atmosphere 
iif rriendly co-operation between all the various 
< nunities in Burma, in which the normal trade 
commerce of the country can be carried on 
H;’:out undue State interference and without 
rimination in favour of any section of the people. 

I - ; lows that this Chamber relic* on your Commission 
t icommend a form of government for Burma 
■•v:.’. a will content the people of the country, and 
v.:a will yet contain adequate safeguards for the 
j •>..-■ rvation of internal peace and for the protection 
. •' a’: commercial interests. It also follows that this 
1 h ir.ibcr hopes for such a distribution of the revenues 
• r g in and from Burma that, whilst Burma, so 

as she remain-^a Province of India, shall bear 
: - rsir share of the expenses of the Central Govern- 
: : she shall be left with sufficient revenue for the 

i. r :•.: >• and efficient conduct of her internal govern - 
»i ’• and for the full development of her potential 

r ces. It is contended, as will be shown later, 

t:. it for many years the distribution of the revenues 

■ ; i ;, ."ma, as between the Central and the Provincial 
1 rnments has been inequitable to Burma, and 
i - ;a other directions Burma’s relationslup with 

has operated adversely to the former. 

1 : RELATIONS BETWEEN BURMA AND INDIA. 

(A) Financial. 

i o a Commercial body, the price which has to 
1 for good government is of great importance. 

‘ •» !•) apology is therefore necessary for dealing 
‘ <■( all with the question of finance. As has 

i !;* been stated, it has long been maintained 
i 1 1 le distribution of the revenues of Burma, as 
i 1 ••-'in the Central and Provincial Governments, 

1 i : .<;n inequitable to Burma. There is a strong 
that India derives from Burma a greater 
than the services rendered to the Province 
The Central Government has been asked 
' -:.y occasions to clear up the matter by publish- 

: istics to prove or disprove the accusation, but 
.. ays pleaded^nability to do so. 
i '•': e subject Ante into special prominence in 

■ ./hen the Government of Burma prepared 
nts showing, as far as could be ascertained 

*’ ' -e Finance and Revenue Accounts of the 

" aent of India, and from other official sources, 

■ ‘ Iral Revenue derived from Burma and the 
.of the Central Government in and on behalf 
ia. The revenue for the year 1023-24 was 
• " ' crores, and the expenditure Rs. 2-75 crores. 
tatemonts were submitted to the Central 
lent with a request for its agreement before 
, sen tat ion to the Prnvm.i-.l .. 


request met with a refusal on the ground of difficulty 
in allocating to the various provinces a proper share 
of Home transactions and of the transactions relating 
to the Commercial Departments, the Military 
Department, overhead charges and the unproductive 
public debt. This ground the Buraia Chamber of 
Commerce cannot accept as adequate, and finds it 
impossible to believe that, given the will to do so, 
the financial experts of the Government of India arc 
unable to give the figures for which it has been asked ; 
that they have so far failed to do so can only be 
construed as a tacit admission that the result of 
their investigations would cprroborate the figures 
compiled by the Government of Burma. 

5. The figures for 1923-24 showed a balance 
remaining in the hands of the Government of India 
of approximately Rs. 7 crores. This Chamber has 
compared with these figures the published accounts for 
1920-27, and although the Provincial contribution 
of Rs. 64 lakhs has now been remitted, the accounts 
show that the balance has risen to over Rs. 8 crores, 
of which large sum only a part can rightly be con¬ 
sidered as a fair contribution from Burma towards 
the amortisation of the unproductive public debt 
of India, and to the upkeep of military reserves. 

6. Public opinion in Burma considers that a great 
part of this annual sum of Rs. 8 crores is being 
diverted by the Government of India to purposes 
with which Burma has little concern, and from 
which she derives little or no benefit. It is this 
belief, with other factors, which has led to the 
serious consideration of the question of Separation 
from India, and for that reason this Chamber asked 
your Commission, in its letter of the 19th May, 1928, 
either to appoint a Committee of independent 
financial experts to examine, as early as possible, the 
financial relations between India and Burma, or to 
request the Government of India to supply the 
figures, for .which they have been asked, showing 
how the revenues derived from Burma are expended. 

7. The importance of ascertaining the truth of the 
matter is intensified by the present unsatisfactory- 
state of the finances of Burma. After the Great War 
the Local Government was successful in obtaining 
the transfer from the Central Funds of the Rice 
Control Profits, amounting to some Rs. 9 crores in 
1921. Some Rs. 3$ crores of this were used to pay 
off borrowings which the Local Government had 
made from the Government of India. The balance 
has been expended partly in granting loans to local 
bodies, but for the most part in meeting expenditure 
in excess of normal Revenue. Every year since 
1921-22 there has been a greater or less deficit in the 
Revenues. The greater part of the Local 
Government’s constructive programme for the past 
seven years, in roads, buildings and irrigation, has 
been financed from the Rice Control Profits, and 
now that this source has been exhausted the Local 
Government has had to borrow from India. During 
the financial year 1027-28 it borrowed Rs. 75 lakhs, 
and this year it is borrowing Ks. 1 J crores. A very 
careful review of the finances of Burma, from 1021-22 
to 1926-27, is contained in the Appropriation 
Accounts of the Government of Burma for 1926-27, 
pages 30 to 49. and a perusal of this review shows 
that Burma, which has always been far behind the 
rest of India in respect of communications and 
public works, will be compelled by financial stringency 
to curtail its programme of development at an early 
date. 

8. In spite of the improvement which the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma have, hy means of the Rice Control 
Profits, been able to effect, the country is still only 
in the early stage of its development. Its chief lack 
is communications. The country is very poorly 
equipped with roads, and most inadequately with 
railway mileage. The total area of Burma, excluding 
the Federated Shan States, is approximately 168.GOO 
square miles, and she possesses, according to the 
latest available figures, only 1.920 miles of railway 
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roads, and 7,388 miles of unmetalled and unfcridged 
roads, the very great majority of which are only 
village cart tracks or bridle paths. The figures for 
1912, taken from a letter from the Revenue Secretary 
to the Government of Burma, to the Chairman of 
this Chamber, dated the 11th March, 1012, -were 
1,527 miles of railway track, 1,073 miles of metalled 
roads and 5.497 miles of unmetalled and unfcridged 
roads. Thus, in sixteen years, Burma's railway 
track mileage has been increased by less thjn 400 
miles, her metalled roads by 252 miles aid her 
unmetalled and unbridged roads by 1.891 miles. 
The lack of roads and railways in Burma is to some 
extent compensated over a portion of the country 
by water communication, but there are large areas in 
which water communication is not available, and, 
even where it exists, it requires to be maintained, 
and to be supplemented by roads. Moreover, 
though Burma is being increasingly invaded by the 
water hyacinth, which is spreading extremely 
quickly to the detriment of its water-ways, up to a 
point where they cease to be navigable, the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma state they are unable, by reason of 
lack of funds, to undertake the eradication of the pest, 
or even to check its growth. 

fl. The stringency in the finances of Burma must 
also restrict its expenditure in other directions. 
Of these, perhaps the most important to the economic 
prosperity of so predominantly agricultural a country 
as Burma is the expenditure on the Agricultural 
Department. Burma's staple crop is rice, and she 
is gradually losing her footing in the markets which 
she has so far held, by reason of competition from 
other rice-growing countries, amongst which may be 
mentioned Siam, French Indo-China, Java. Spain, 
and Italy. This competition has led to a considerable 
fall in the prices obtainable for Burma rice, and the 
country is consequently suffering from economic 
depression at the present time. To restore the 
balance, three things are necessary, namely, in 
improvement in the quality of Burma rice, an 
increase in the yield per acre, and a decrease in the 
mortality of draught cattle. The Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Burma is doing 
its utmost with the funds at its disposal to effect 
these improvements, by means of the propagation 
of improved strains of paddy and the distribution 
of seed of these improved strains, but the veterinary 
assistance for the cultivator is, as yet, wholly 
inadequate. To effect any really general improve¬ 
ment such as would have an appreciable effect upon 
the return which Burma obtains for her exportable 
surplus of rice, the Agricultural Department needs 
more funds which the Government of Burma are not 
now in a position to give. 

10. Enough has been said to show the extreme 
importance to the development and prosperity of 
Burma—and consequently to her internal peace and- 
good order—of a readjustment more favourable to 
her of financial relations with the Central Government. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

'(B) Customs and the protection of Indian Industries. 

11. Apart from the question of the expenditure 
of the revenue, which this Chamber, until the contrary 
is proved, must continue to believe operates very 
greatly to the advantage of India, Burma, essentially 
a non-manufacturing country, is compelled to 
participate in a protective fiscal policy from which 
she derives no apparent advantage. Thus, though 
Burma has no Steel Industry, her other industries 
have to pay a protective duty for the benefit of the 
Indian Steel Industry; Burma has no tanning 
industry, and whilst her Export trade in Hides and 
Skins is crippled by the Export Duty, she h^s for 
years appealed in vain for relief, because the duty 
operates to the benefit of the tanneries in Madras 
and the United Provinces. 

12. Again, although Burma pays practically the 
whole of the Central revenue derived from the Rice 
Export Duty—and indeed, since India, if it did not 


import rice from Burma, would have no exportable 
surplus, it may be said that Burma pays the whole 
amount of the revenue from this source—and although 
the duty falls entirely upon the producer, since 
competition from other rice exporting countries is 
so strong, Burma gains no individual advantage from 
this Duty, and has so far not been able to persuade 
the Government of India to remove it. 

13. At the present time, there is before the Central 
Legislature a measure to reserve the Coastal Traffic 
of India to Indian owned vessels. The Burmese 
are not a sea-going race, and lack sufficient capital 
to run steamship lines ; whatever benefit this 
measure, if it is ever passed into law, may confer 
upon Indians, it is certain that Burma will gain no 
advantage and it is strongly apprehended that the 
country would suffer serious disadvantages from this 
and from other restrictive measures. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(C) Political. 

14. The cases cited above are sufficient to show 
how the interests of Burma are unduly subordinated 
to those of India. This is largely due to the ignorance 
concerning Burma and consequent lack of interest 
in her affairs prevailing among Indians on the other 
side of the Bay of Bengal, and against this Burma, 
with her insignificant representation in the Central 
Legislature, is unable effectively to contend. This 
ignorance and lack of interest is in a great measure 
due to the geographical position ol Burma. To the 
inhabitants of India, Burma is a distant country 
across the sea, not to be thought of in the same 
light as even Assam. Since Burma’s representation 
in the Central Legislature is about 3$%—5 seats out 
of 144 in the Assembly and 2 out of 59 in the Council 
of State—there is little hope of the country securing 
adequate attention to its interests, and no hope at all 
if its interests clash with those of India. The Burma 
Chamber of Commerce therefore regards with profound 
apprehension the future of Burma if left largely in 
the hands of an unsvm pathetic Indian Administration 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(D) Burma and India's Problems. m 

15. The political situation *\n India is complicated 
by various problems which' do not arise in Burma. 
The foremost amongst these are:—(1) Hindu-Moslem 
discord, (2) caste and other distinctions, (3) the 
Indian States. 

18. It is an accepted fact that the dissensions 
between the two great religions of India have been 
aggravated by the degree of self-government which 
has already been granted. Neither party can trust 
the other to use its power, impartially and each is 
apprehensive that any further advance in self- 
government will lead to a disturbance of the balance 
of power in favour of the other. Such an atmosphere 
of discord and suspicion must necessarily influence 
the future course of India's political progress. 
Amongst the indigenous inhabitants of Burma there 
are no such religious differences, and there is no 
reason why they should be a factor governing Burma's 
political development. 

17. Caste and other distinctions do not exist 
amongst the indigenous population of Burma, there 
are no marked social differences and the question of 
untouchability does not arise. Wealth is more 
evenly distributed than in India and there is much 
less difference between the standard of living of the 
rich and ol the poor. 

18. In Burma the proportion of literates is very- 
much higher than in India, and there is therefore 
hope of developing at an earlier date than in India 
an intelligent and widespread electorate. On the 
other hand, the standard of advanced education 
amongst the Burman population is lo\yc than that 
in India, and there are few, if any, Burmans qualified 
to hold the high Government posts which, in India, 
are filled with some degree of distinction by -highly 
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educated Indians. It will be seen therefore, that 
Burma has a peculiar problem of her own, for she 
has the advantage of a potential electorate more 
widely spread and more representative than that in 
most of the Indian Provinces, and she is from that 
point of view better fitted for the democratic form 
of Government which is the ultimate object of the 
Reforms. It is therefore necessary to devise some 
form of government which is representative of the 
people as a whole, and which at the same time will 
preserve efficiency in the Public Services. 

19. It seems clear that in any future constitution 
. for India, the relationship between British India and 

the Indian States will play an important part,, and 
it may be presumed that any powers which may be 
granted to the Provincial and Central Governments 
will, to some extent, be circumscribed by the obliga¬ 
tions of the British Crown to the Indian Princes. 
It appears likely, moreover, that the Indian States 
will demand some say in the regulation of such 
matters as currency and exchange, ports, customs 
and communications, by which they are more or 
less directly affected, and that they may expect some 
share in the revenues derived from such sources. 
The relations with the Indian States are. however, a 
problem entirely foreign to Burma and there seems 
to be no reason why they should affect her, either 
politically or financially. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(E) The future, and the question of Separation. 

20. The peace and prosperity of the country 
depend largely upon the removal of the disabilities 
which have been set out above, namely, internal 
financial stringency and retarded development 
resulting from the diversion of the country's revenues 
to the Central Exchequer, enforced participation in 
a protective policy which does not benefit Burma 
at all and the subordination of her interests to those 
of the Indian Provinces. If your Commission can 
find means of removing these disabilities whilst Burma 
remains a part of th*-Indian Empire, commercial 
opinion, at least, will be satisfied. But in case it is 
not found possible, this Chamber can see no alter¬ 
native but to press for the Separation of Burma 
from India, an alternative which a section of the 
Commercial Community already favours. 

The future Constitution of Burma. 

• 21. Owing to its lack of knowledge of the inside 
working of the reformed Constitution and of the 
difficulties which have been encountered, this Cham¬ 
ber does not feel itself competent to express in more 
than very" general terms its views as to the direction 
.which further modification of the Constitution 
should take. This may be more suitably left to 
cffficers who have worked the Reforms in the Secre¬ 
tariat and seen their effects on the administration 
in the Districts. 

22. As has already been pointed out, the social 
fabric of Burma is peculiarly democratic, and at 
the same time there is a dearth of able politicians 
amongst the Burman and other indigenous elements 
of the population. It is therefore essential that 
whatever the form of government that may be 
introduced, it should be as simple as possible, and 
for this reason the Burma Chamber is unable to 
recommend for Burma the form of Local Government 
which the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon are recommending for the Provinces 
of India, namely, an Executive Council and Upper 
and Lower Houses of Representatives. 

23. The scarcity of experienced leaders among 
the ranks of local politicians further leads this 
Chamber to view with some concern the proposal 
to eliminate entirely from the Provincial Legislatures 
the official element. At least, so far as Finance is 
concerned, it is regarded as highly unlikely that any 
Burman could be found sufficiently qualified to under¬ 
take the portfolio without official assistance. 

21. The Chaml>er also regards with dismav the 
suesestion put forward ’•v tin* 


that the administration of Law and Order and Police 
should be handed over to Ministers responsible to the 
Provincial Legislatures, even with the safeguards 
against a breakdown of the administration bv which 
this suggestion is qualified. The crime record of 
Burma is notorious and even under the present 
regime there is so little indication of improvement 
that any reduction of the British element would be 
fraught with danger. The Police has been a favourite 
subject of attack in the Provincial Council, and the 
position of those responsible for the preservation of 
Law and Order, if placed under the control of the 
Legislature, might be rendered untenable by personal 
attacks and refusal of supply. 

25. The Chamber also considers it essential that 
the British element in the Services should not be 
reduced below the limits laid down by the Lee 
Commission, since the stability of the administration 
and the efficiency of the Services depend largely 
upon the presence and the steadying influence of this 
element. Those already in the Services should be 
encouraged to remain, and recruitment should be 
stimulated, by the assurance of fair treatment and 
of protection against unwarranted attacks in the 
Legislature. 

20. As regards the Franchise and the qualifications 
for Membership of the Legislature, the Chamber has 
no detailed recommendations to make, but the 
protection of minorities and special interests by the 
reservation of seats as at present is considered 
essential, and the question of indirect election 
appears worthy of investigation. 

Safeguards in the Constitution of India and 
Burma. 

27. Whatever constitution may be introduced for 
India and Burma or for a separated Burma, this 
Chamber is unanimous with the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon in insisting that it 
must provide for a strong Central Government and 
for definite anil adequate safeguards against discrim¬ 
ination in any form, on grounds of race or religion. 
Already Burman politicians have passed legislation 
(which, however, subsequently failed to receive the 
assent of the Governor-General in Council) of which 
the result would have been to restrict the immigration 
into Burma of the Indian labour upon which the 
prosperin' of the country largely depends. Any 
measure of this description should be excluded by 
provisions in the Constitution. Another form of 
discrimination against which definite provision is 
essential, is the reservation to any one section of the 
community of the right to cany' on any particular 
form of commercial activity, whether it be to develop 
minerals or to run inland steamer serv ices or to engage 
in the Coastal trade, etc. Constitutional safeguards 
against discrimination of this nature are essential 
to the preservation of the credit of the country, for 
the argument cannot yet be put forward that Burma 
is able to develop her potential resources without the 
aid of external capital, whether it be in the way of 
loans or of non-indigenous companies. Yet another 
form of discrimination which has been attempted 
is the restriction of employment in Government 
service to Burman Buddhists. Government services 
must be open on equal terms to every class, race and 
creed of the domiciled community. 

Conclusion. 

28. Finally, this Chamber desires to repeat that 
in making these recommendations it is influenced 
solely by its desire for peace, prosperity and good 
government iu Burma, it does not ask for British 
Commerce and any special privileges, at the same 
time it claims protection for the legitimate interests 
which its .Memtiers have built up and developed by 
their enterprise .and capital. It hopes to see the 
country so developed tlvit the greatest benefit may 
be derived by all from its natural resources, and the 
political aspirations of the people fulfilled to the 
utmost degree compatible with the safety of 
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1. This Association being but newly formed, some 
apology seems necessary for the submission of^a 
Memorandum to your Commission Except perhaps 
among the Burmese and Indian Communities, the 
ordinary professional or business man in Burma takes 
little part in the political activities of the Province, and 
it was only when the impending arrival of yoty- 
Commission in Rangoon raised in an acute form thfc 
question of what representations were to be made $ 
you that it was realised that the views of a n4t 
unimportant section of the community were not to 
be placed before you in an adequate manner, if at all. 
Professional and business men and other non-otficials 
of moderate opinion were not organised and such 
bodies as existed were concerned solely with the 
presentation of the particular aspects of the case 
which affected their own special interests. 

2. The political situation in Burma and local 
conditions alike differ in many important respects 
from those obtaining in the Provinces of India and 
it was felt that, unless representations were made 
on behal/ of that section of the community which 
regards a Government firm in the administration of 
law and order as the first essential towards the peace 
and prosperity of the Province, there was some 
danger that your Commission might leave Burma 
under the impression that there was no opposition 
to the demands of professional politicians who clamour 
for immediate Responsible Government in the nature 
of Home Rule. 

8. Business and professional men of moderate 
views and in particular members of the European 
community, have felt that there was a danger of 
their views not being adequately represented owing 
to the fact that the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
admittedly takes a purely commercial point of view, 
in so far as it is possible to separate commerce 
from politics, and to the absence of any other 
organisation to represent them. 

4. These considerations have led to the formation 
of this Association with the object of laying before 
your Commission reasons which convince its members 
that, so far as Burma is concerned, the stage has not 
yet been reached when a political advance can be 
made even as far as a constitution on the lines of 
that now proposed for the Colony of Ceylon. The 
Association includes in its ranks many who. by 
reason of their profession, have had an opportunity 
of observing the working of the 19*22 Reforms and 
the readiness of the people for a further advance. 

Historical. 

5. To appreciate fully present conditions and the 
stage of development at which the country and its 
people have arrived, it first seems necessary to make 
a brief survey of the History ol Burma during the 
last century. 

6. In comparison with India, the British have 
ruled Burma for a short period only. This point is 
apt to be overlooked by reason of the fact that 
Burma is a Province of the Indian Empire. It is, 
however, only a recent acquisition of the Empire, * 
and it was not until the First Burmese War in 1824 
that England obtained a footing in the country. 
Even then only the maritime divisions of Arakan 
and Tenasserim were annexed and the independent 
kingdom of Burma was, as a whole, left untouched. 

The Second Burmese War occurred in 1852, apd 
resulted in further annexations which brought 
within British control the whole of what is now 
known as Lower Burma. Upper Burma still remained 
independent. 

It was not until 1885 that the Third Burmese 
Wax was fought and Upper Burma annexed, but the 
actual pacification of the country was not completed 
until some years later. 

7. ft will be noted that each one of these three 
wars was brought about by the overbearing conduct 
of the Burmese, their total disregard for the customs, 


laws and even common civilities prevailing amongst 
other nations, and by deliberate outrages upon the 
subjects of a friendly power. 

8 Until little more than forty years ago a great 
portion of the Province was independent. Its ruler 
was a monarch with absolute powers, and that he 
made full and arbitrary use of these powers is a 
matter beyond dispute. Consequently, the history 
of the Kings of Burma is a long chronicle of palace 
intrigues, oppression and wanton massacre. With 
little intermission, this state of affairs continued 
until the deposition of King Thibaw in 1885. and for 
the present purpose and by way of example, it will 
be sufficient to refer to a very few incidents which 
occurred in the closing years of the period. 

9. When Thibaw came to the throne he secured 
his position by a wholesale slaughter of his half 
brothers and other near relations. This was in 1870, 
and on that occasion between seventy and eighty 
persons were put to death. The affair was entirely 
in accordance with tradition and was regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate method of protecting the Crown. 

Again, in 1884, there was a further massacre in 
Mandalav, when between 200 and 800 persons, 
including many women and children of rank, were 
shot or cut down. This atrocious act was due to 
fear of a supposed intrigue to place upon the throne 
the Myingun Prince and, to facilitate the matter, a 
pretended jail escape was staged. 

10. Of insults and oppression to nun-Burmans 
there were innumerable instances, and these ranged 
from ill-treatment of humble Indian dhobies to the 
case of a Rangoon merchant, who was compelled to 
go down on his knees by convict lictors whilst the 
Hpaung Wun, one of the leading spirits of the 
massacres, went by on his elephant. And when it is 
remembered that the Burmese had no hereditary* 
aristocracy, that the humble cultivator of to-day 
might be the Court favourite of to-morrow, it 
becomes evident that men of the most varied origin, 
as soon as they became vested with authority, were 
responsible for acts of this kind. 

The official history of this period, although brief, 
is distinctly illuminating. It is contained in the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, compiled by Sir George 
Scott. C.I.E. 

11. Undoubtedly British Rule lias altered all this, 
but this ftule lias been bureaucratic in form and one* 
in which the general population had no part, and 
whether it has yet had time to effect a profound 
change in the character of the Burman is open to 
question. With the spread uf education there has 
grown up in a few towns a class of cultured and 
thinking Burmans, men who are entitled to a fair 
share in the responsible Government ot the country. 
But it is the labouring classes and the cultivators 
who go to make up by far the larger portion of the 
nation. 

The idea of self-government or, indeed, of any 
form of representative government, is entirely alien 
to their traditions and upbringing. And this is just 
ai-much true of the period of British occupation as it 
was of the earlier days of the independent kingdom. 
Until a very few years ago the Burman was content to 
leave the entire direction of affairs in the hands of 
his rulers ; in fact, he did not even know of any other 
form of government. 

12. It must be noted, too, that the average Burman, 
though not altogether illiterate, is ignorant, and the 
adnflnistration reports show that he is lacking in 
self-restraint and is of a credulous disposition. 
Consequently he is easily led or misled. ■ Such being 
the case, the normal process of educating him 
politically should have been gradual and progressive. 

Instead, a verv considerable measure of responsible 
government has l>ceu thrust »i>**n him without any 
real attempt having l»een made to prepare him for it 
and without any real demand for Reforms having 
been made. 
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13. In 1923 the Burma Rural Self-Government 
Act came into force and the District Councils created 
by the Act began to function. Prior to this, the only 
experience of the Province in self-government /was 
the very limited one gained in the working of 
Municipal Committees. The Act is unquestionably 
admirable in its objects, although even its scope is 
possibly too extended as a first measure of repre¬ 
sentative government. 

Certainly, until its working was fiJJv understood 
and appreciated by the people of the country, no 
further general advance should have been made. 
That it is not yet a success will probably be admitted 
by the Local Government ; and it is criticised later 
in this Memorandum. 

14. However, .the Government of India Act had 
in the meantime conferred a further measure of self- 
government upon the Province although, as far as 
can be judged, prematurely. The uneducated mass 
of the people was not ready for it. But this Associa¬ 
tion is prepared to admit that it will now be difficult, 
if not impossible, to withdraw the rights that have 
already been given ; and with one or two reservations 
is prepared to accept the present position. 

Rural Self-Government. 

15. This is a subject upon which the Local Govern¬ 
ment itself is in the best position to speak ; but there 
are certain facts disclosed in the Annual Reviews of 
the reports of the working of District Councils and 
of Deputy Commissioners’ Local Funds which 
cannot escape comment. The Reviews to which 
detailed reference is made in this note are those for 
the two years 1925-26 and 1926-27. These Reviews 
are the latest available. 

16. The Burma Rural Self-Government Act, a 
most important although experimental measure, 
provides for the establishment of District Councils 
with School Boards and Hospital Committees. The 
Councils have wide powers in regard to domestic 
matters such as education, public health, etc. Sub¬ 
ordinate to District Councils are Circle Boards 
(which elect the District Cpuncils) and subordinate 
again to the Circle Boards are Village Committees. 

Circle Boards are elected by popular vote ; but it 
appears to be a grave defect in the Act that it does 
not dofinitely lay down the business to be transacted 
by Circle Boards and Village Committees and merely 
provides that in each case they shall carry out such 
•functions as are delegated to them by the bodies to 
which they are subordinate. The result is that 

" decentralisation of Local Government business 
" has not yet proceeded as far as the Circle 
*’ Boards. The Circle Boards generally have them- 
*’ selves no functions except electing the District 
f ‘ “ Council and members of Hospital Committees 
. " and drawing travelling allowance for attending 

" meetings and could transfer no business to 

• ‘ ” the Village Committees." (Paragraph 8, 

* Review for 1025-26.) 

It may be this lack of interest and consequent lack 
of interest in the work of Circle Boards that caused a 
complete disregard on the part of the public of the 
general election of members in 1925. 

'* Returns showing the total number of electors 
"of all the constituencies are not available, but 
if the total electorate was in proportion to the 
" number of electors in the contested groups of 
” Village tracts (i.e., if the total electorate was 
" about 1.716,000) scarcely G per cent, of the 
” total electorate had the benefit of the experi- 
“ ence of voting in the elections." (Paragraph 
10, Review for 1925-26). 

Small wonder that after the elections the Local 
Government had to fill by nomination five hundred 
and seventy-five vacancies in the cases of village 
tracts which had failed to elect members ! Another 
reason put forward by the Local Government to 
account for the lack of public interest is that " local 
"bodies do net exercise the most effective of all 


" powers for arousing interest in elections, the power 
” of annually fixing the amount of Taxation." 

17. Even after due allowance has been made for 
the inexperience of the new District Councils, it must 
be admitted that the Annual Reviews make sad 
reading. In 1925-26, only two of the twenty-two 
Councils reported on were found to have maintained 

Fairly satisfactory " accounts, and affairs were 
very little better with School Boards and Hospital 
Committees. 

For 1926-27 the position was somewhat worse, 
for none of the fifteen Councils reported upon were 
classified higher than " Not satisfactory," whilst 
out of a total of 104 District, Circle, School Board 
and other boards audited, only four were found 
'* Satisfactory," fifteen " Fairly satisfactory," and 
the remainder were ” Not satisfactory " or worse. 

18. In addition, the Reviews for 1925-26 (paras. 
36 and 37) and 1926-27 (paras. 6 (iii) and 40) set out 
an unpleasantly long list of frauds and embezzle¬ 
ments. including a most serious case in which the 
Pegu District Engineer was concerned. There are 
alv> instances of embezzlements and misappropriation 
of moneys by officials and of corrupt practices such 
as false claims for travelling allowances, substantial 
grants by a School Board to some of its members 
who were teachers, -and the acceptance of high 
tenders for public works from untried contractors 
on the ground that they were Burmans and should 
be encouraged. To put the case no higher, these 
and other similar facts fully justify the reference to 
" general financial incompetence " made in para. 43 
of the Review for 1925-26. 

IB. On the attitude of District Councils towards 
Public Health, little more is necessary- than to 
quote two passages from the last Reviews. The 
following is from para. 73 of the Review'for 1025-28 : 
” Generally it appears that little responsibility 
" for public health is felt to rest upon the 
" District Councils; and consequently little 
" practical interest is shown in matters relating 
** to public health in these reports, which some- 
" times dismiss the subject with a reference to 
" the District Sanitation Report. . . . This state 
‘ 1 of affairs ought to be changed. No general and 
"substantial improvement in- public health 
” outside the Municipal towns can be expected 
" unless both the members of the rural local 
" authorities and their constituents recognise 
" and respond to the responsibility of the local 
" authorities in respect of public health." 

And one District Council even went to the extent 
of abolishing the District Sanitary Statf on the ground 
that Village Headmen and Burmese Physicians 
were more competent. 

" The Commissioner, Mandalay Division, remarks 
" that there was little progress in the i m prove- 
" ment of sanitary* conditions in rural areas, and 
11 the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, states 
” that the general attitude of the public in 
” matters of sanitation and public health are 
" merely a reflection of the general attitude of 
" the public in rural areas." (Review of 1026-27, 
para. 26). 

20. In the matter of education, we again have 
examples of the prevailing financial incompetence 
in the failure to disburse teachers’ salaries with 
regularity, although such failure was not due to want 
of funds. There were also cases of wide miscalcu¬ 
lation of financial resources, and several School 
Boards ended the year 1925-26 with unnecessarily 
large balances. 

21. Finally, the position with regard to Public 
Works is unsatisfactory, although the year 1925-26 
showed a marked improvement over preceding years. 
•\l the same time, however, there was a general 
failure to spend the amount appropriated m the 
budget estimates, and eight District Councils failed 
to spend even the amount of the Public Works 
Department contribution. On the other hand. 
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three Councils exceeded their budget appropriation^ to say that there are two large employers of laboiu 
by very large amounts, but in one such case th^ who can return any candidate who secures then 
excess was due to the fraud of the District Engineer, good offices. 

to which reference has already been made, andj Butmans are frequently elected without contest 
taking as a whole that portion of the Review for, by a system of mutual arrangement among the 
1025-26 which deals with Public Works, it is clear candidates, the voters taking no part in it. They 
that District Councils have no realisation of the seem to have little interest in the matter. The 
importance of maintaining roads and communU ; Chinese representatives are arranged by a few 
cations. The Review of 1926-27 refers to the factrij leaders without a contest. In the European com- 
that the Public Works Department was unable to i munity alone docs an intelligent electorate come to 
undertake local funds work owing to a heavy? the booths. 


programme of their own which they had to earn.’ out 1 
during the year. Consequently, district communi¬ 
cation suffered still further. On the other hand, it 
cannot be claimed that District Engineering Staffs, 
where they exist, have as yet functioned with any 
marked success. 

22. This Association is of opinion that the facts 
touched on above reveal a state of affairs which cannot 
under any circumstances be deemed satisfactory. 
Further, it is of the opinion that until the Rural 
Self-Government Act is understood and appreciated 
by the classes for whose benefit it was introduced, it 
would be folly to progress any further along the path 
to Self-Government. There is lacking at present 
amongst the lower classes all sense of co-operation, 
public spirit and responsibility, and, until some such 
feeling is acquired, no good purpose can be served 
by the grant of further powers to the classes con¬ 
cerned. Furthermore, the representatives of these 
classes in District Councils are men whose standard 
of education is not high and who. amongst other 
drawbacks, find it difficult to think in the sums that 
they have now to spend. The Association puts 
forward the suggestion with diffidence, but it does 
feel that the unit upon which an educative measure 
such as the one under discussion could best be 
imposed is the village-tract. Elected Village 
Committees with real responsibilities and powers and 
the stimulation of a competitive spirit of "pride of 
village," would probably achieve much within a 
few years. 

Municipal Administration. 

23. When considering the fitness of a country for 
a large measure of representative government, it will 
not be out of place to turn to the self-governing 
bodies like Municipal Committees for evidence on 
which to base our judgment. 

24. The Corporation of Rangoon affords an 
instructive study. Its electorate has been divided 
up ou communal lines as is to some extent the case 
with the Legislative Council. It has ten Burmese 
Representatives, five European, four Mussulman, 
four Hindu and two Chinese, four representatives 
of Public Bodies and five nominated by Government. 
Rangoon has had many years of experience of 
Municipal Elections, enough to teach, no: the 
responsibilities of election, but every species of 
electoral fraud that can be practised. The most 
crying evils are personation and intimidation. It 
frequently happens that before the poll opens the 
candidate in control of the Hindu coolie vote (or his 
agent) surrounds the entrance to the polling booth' 
with a mob of labourers who have been instructed 
to keep out anyone not belonging to their own 
particular class. They press en masse around the 
entrance, and it is with difficulty that they are 
prevented from overthrowing the temporary structure 
The educated voter has no taste for a scramble with 
such a mob, and waits for hours, but in the end has 
to leave without voting. The coolies who flood the 
polling booth carry, each of them, a coloured card 
issued by the organization of one of the candidates 
saying that his name is so and so and his number on 
the register so and so. This is for the convenience 
of the tellers. It conceals the fraud by the ignorant 
coolie ; for the name on the card is not his own. 
When the coolie ha£ voted, he returns for a fresh 
card and repeats the process. 

In the Muhammadan community the same tactics 
are employed as in the Hindu, and it is not too much 


25. The result of all this is that while the actions 
of the European representatives are liable to criticism 
by their electorate, in the case of the other com¬ 
munities, no interest is taken. It is expected of their 
representatives that they consider the interests of 
their own community without any regard for the 
general good of the city. This obsession to communal 
interests is painfully apparent. For example, one 

i sectioQ opposes regulations restricting building and 
the enforcement of sanitary rules because of their 
possible effect in diminishing the income of owners 
of property. Another will support every proposal 
to appoint a Burxnan or Indian to a post in municipal 
service, irrespective of his ability to discharge its 
duties. 

In many eases the reason for certain candidates 
going to some trouble in contesting an election is 
obscure, for their attendance at meetings is irregular 
and their interest nil. 

26. It is safe to say that were it not for the 
nominated and European members (allied con¬ 
stituency) together with representatives of public 
bodies on the Rangoon Corporation, there would be 
a rapid deterioration in the municipal administration 
of this city. The few able and conscientious non- 
European members would be in a hopeless minority. 

27. As an example of glaring maladministration 
even in Rangoon, this Association would point to the 
now defunct Rangoon Co-operative Dairy Society, 
which was formed in 1025 with the object of securing 
a supply of pure milk for its members. It was for all 
practical purposes an offshoot of the Health Depart¬ 
ment, and its Chairman was a member and its 
Secretary an Officer of the Corporation. In spite of 
ample aid, both from Government and the Corporation 
'itself, the Society became bankrupt and had .to be 

wound up within little more than a year of its 
formation. The final report presented to the 
Corporation, by the last Chairman of the Society* 
and circulated ou 11th May, 1920. discloses an 
amazing record of incompetence and dishonesty 
on the part of the Officials concerned and illustrates 
the readiness with which those holding positions of 
trust will subordinate their duties to their own 
personal interests. 

28. The above has been written of Rangoon, but 
conditions outside Rangoon are no better. Amongst 
the large Municipal Committees such as Mandalay. 
Insein and Bassein, the administration has constantly 
called for Government intervention. 

29. In the smaller municipalities things are so 
primitive that nothing more need be said than to 
emphasise i the fact that the granting of any reforms 
at all to them has been premature. 

30. This Association, whilst reluctant to commend 
the system of eleAon on a communal basis, feels that 
the time is not y« ripe even for municipal administra¬ 
tion to be based on the popular vote. It also feels that, 
if in a comparatively advanced city like that of 
Rangoon it is necessary to safeguard the municipal 
administration by certain reservations opposed to 
the principle of popular government, it would lie 
suicidal to entrust the administration of the whole 
Province to a purely elective assembly. 

The Franchise and the Legislative Council. 

31. Much of the criticism in this Memorandum 
upon Municipal Ejections applies with equal force 
to elections held throughout the Province for the 
Legislative Council. In these elections, too, we have 
the same class ol ignorant electors shepherded to the 
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polls for the purpose of recording votes for candidates 
about whose merits or policies they know little and 
care even less. Until there has been a great 
educational advance this will continue to be so and 
every person of any experience of the Province 
must admit it. 

32. As the franchise now stands all that is required 
for qualification in urban constituencies is residence 
and the possession of immovable property of the 
value of Rs 200 or the payment of Municipal or other 
taxes amounting to Rs4 per annum or the occupation 
of a house or building of the annual rental value of 
Rs 60. irrespective of the fact whether the rent is 

. paid by the elector himself or his employer. In the 
rural constituencies the position is#analagous, and 
from a study of these qualifications it immediately 
becomes evident that the majority of the electorate 
must be members of the lower orders, whose know¬ 
ledge of even the first principles of representative 
government is nil. As a result, we have in the 
Indian constituencies the mass voting of coolies 
acting solely upon the instructions of their maistries 
and employers ; and in the Burmese constituencies 
we have similar mass voting or abstention from 
voting carried out at the instigation of hpongyis 
whose influence upon the ignorant classes cannot be 
over-estimated. And generally speaking, if pressure 
of some kind is not brought to bear upon the electors, 
most of them would undoubtedly view the elections 
with an apathetic indifference. 

33. That the masses must be taught to realise the 

'importance of the franchise and to appreciate it is 
admitted ; but it would have been better if, in the 
first instance, this education had been confined to 
elections for purely local bodies. Good or evil 
administration in village matters would bring home 
to voters with much more force the effect of their 
voting than would some legislative enactment which 
emanates from Rangoon and which is not directly 
linked up in the minds of electors with any act of 
their own. • 

34. It follows from the foregoing that many of the 
elected members of the Legislative Council cannot 
claim to be, in the real sense of the word, repre¬ 
sentative. If they represent anything at all it is 
only the small party clique to which they belong 
and the supporters of that clique who happen to 
control* certain unintelligent sections of the com¬ 
munity. The professional politician who makes it 
his business to secure this kind of support is in 
considerable strength in the Council to the exclusion 
of better men, who do not, or cannot, avail themselves 
of the same methods. It must be confessed, too, 
that the average member of the Council is not a man 
of striking ability. Often he is a junior advocate 
or pleader in poor practice or a man who has made 
no particular mark in some other walk of life. He 
enters the Council for "the purpose of getting what 
he can out of it more than from any real desire to 
further the needs of his countrymen. And experience 
shows that in practice it is from the ranks of such men 
that ^Ministerial appointments have to be made. 

35. And here it is convenient to refer to the 
allegation that in Burma there is not the communal 
antagonism which exists in India. This is not 
entirely correct for we have the frequently reiterated 
Cry, ” Burma for the Burmans.” This comes, 
in great part, from the type of member to whom 
reference has just teen-made. 

In theory, at all events, any elected member of the 
Council is entitled to hold office as a Minister, but in 
Burma a very definite line of distinction has been 
drawn, and certain appointments can only be 
explained on the ground that the claims of non- 
Burmans have been deliberately ignored. This 
Association is prepaid to accept the position that 
it may he impracticable to nominate a European 
member to a Ministerial post, but it considers that 
the exclusion of members of other communities 
merely because they happen to lie non-Burman is 
unjustifiable. Efficiency has lieen sacrificed to 
expediency, and it is extremely doubtful if this 


policy of exclusion of non-Bunnans will have any 
effect other than to antagonise communities and to 
confirm Burmans in the belief that they alone are 
entitled to office irrespective of merit. 

And it may be added that this policy of exclusion 
of non-Burmans is not confined to political posts 
alone but has in recent years been applied to appoint¬ 
ments in Government Service generally, with 
detrimental effect to efficiency as a whole. 

3U. The view of this Association is that the 
existing electoral qualifications are-ridiculously low 
and if altered in no other respect should, at least, 
have added to them some further qualifications of an 
educational nature which will ensure a reasonably 
intelligent electorate. The Association further feels 
that it is regrettable that the Whyte Committee 
did not adopt the recommendations of the majority 
of responsible Government Officials to whom a 
questionnaire was addressed in the year 1921 and who 
were in favour of some measure of literacy as an 
electoral qualification. 

Crime and the Administration of Justice. 

37. Burma’s reputation as the most criminal 
Province in the Empire is now notorious, and the 
latest Reports of the Government on Police Adminis¬ 
tration and the Administration of Criminal Justice 
show little subsidence of the wave of lawlessness 
which swept the country in the years immediately 
succeeding the War. Returns show that in 19*26 
the total number of criminal cases brought before 
the Courts reached the stupendous figure of 134,109, 
which means that one person in every hundred in 
Burma was brought before the Courts on a Criminal 
charge. 

88. The figures for crimes with violence are a 
particularly disturbing feature of the reports. In 
19*20 the number of cases of murder classified by the 
police as true, was 867. In 1927 the figure was 825, 
and the Tharrawaddy district, with an area of 
some 2,863 square miles and a population of less 
than half a million, had more than half the number 
of cases in the whole of England and Scotland. 
This Association considers it worthy of remark that 
the lives of Europeans seem no longer to be safe 
from murderous attack, and, following a particularly 
brutal murder of a European and an Anglo-Indian 
lady on the outskirts of Rangoon in 1926. which the 
police seemed utterly unable to clear up. there were 
four murders of Europeans in the Province during 
the year 1927. 

Of other crimes of violence dealt with by the 
police in the year 1927, the most numerous were 
dacoities and robberies which totalled, including 
attempts, 443 and 264 cases respectively, figures 
which showed a gratifying decrease from those of 
the two preceding years. 

39. Of crimes unattended with violence by far 
the most numerous of the cases dealt with by the 
Courts were charges of theft, cheating and criminal 
breach of trust. The figures under these three heads 
for the year 1927 totalled 16,436, which seems to 
point to a regrettably low standard of honesty 
among the population as a whole. This Association 
is reluctantly compelled to agree with the views of 
the District Superintendent of Police, Thaton, who 
has reported that the lower grades of society are 
encouraged to be criminal by the absolute lawlessness 
of many rich and influential persons, who habitually 
break laws and commit offences of a type non- 
cognizable by the police. 

40. This Association would regard the foregoing 
statistics of crime with less apprehension if the admini¬ 
stration of justice proved to be more efficient and a 
proper proportion of offenders met with their deserts. 
Unfortunately the converse is the case, particularly 
where the crime committed is one of murder. Returns 
show that the. odds are strongly in favour of any 
given murderer escaping with his life and that only 
some thirty per cent of the cases of murder investi¬ 
gated bv the Police and classed as true end in 
convictions. Of these a further fifty per cent. 
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eventually escape the death penalty for one rciyson 
or another. Various causes contribute to -the 
paucity of convictions, the chief being, in the opinion 
of this Association (1) a reluctance on the part of 
Courts to convict on capital charges. (2) reluctance 
on the part of witnesses to come forward and g(ve 
evidence. (3) provisions in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure by the Indian Legislature hampering the 
work of the Police. (4) the haphazard appointrieht 
of Government prosecutors with less regard to tfteir 
ability than to their nationality and race. (5) rfhe 
prevalence of corruption amongst the subordirjfcte 
officers of the Police, the Judicial Service, and the 
Magistracy. The reluctance on the part of the 
populace as a whole to render assistance to the 
Police is particularly a matter of regret, and has 
recently been exemplified in the case of the conspiracy 
in the Shwebo District to overthrow the British 
Government, where the disturbance lasted some 
months longer than it should have done owing to the 
villagers harbouring absconders and refusing \o 
assist in the restoration of order. A further recent 
example occurred in the Meiktila district, where a 
notorious outlaw remained at large for eight months, 
during which period he committed no less than six 
murders. His final arrest was followed by an attempt 
on the part of a section of the public and the press 
to turn him into a national hero. 

41. This Association is convinced that until 
public opinion is more active in support of law and 
order any extension of popular Government or any • 
measures tending to a loss of efficiency in the Police 
and the Administration of Justice will only result in 
a further wave of criminality, not only detrimental 
to the prosperity of the Province as a whole, but even 
endangering the ordinary safeguards to life and 
property for which every Government is responsible. 

Public Funds. 

42. This is a subject intimately connected with the 
working of every department of the Administration, 
whether local, provincial or central, and an endeavour 
will be made to show how far subordinate officials 
appreciate the necessity of conforming to a normal 
standard of integrity and the dnty of keeping proper 
accounts of whatever fund they iq^y be administering. 

43. The following observations are taken from 
the Annual Report on the working of the Local 
Fund Audit Department in Burma for the year 
1926-27. 

" Serious defects and irregularities arc brought 
" out in audit notes year by year. No proper 
" attention is paid to audit objections. Replies. 

'* by Local Secretaries seem to have been 
” accepted by the Chief Executive Officers of 
" the Fund concerned without any attempt to 
" verify the accuracy of the replies. FundOffivrs 
■* are not inclined to take action when a case 
" of fraud or loss of revenue is reported. ' The 
"necessary deterrent action in not taken." 

Here the remarks of one of the Judges of the High 
Court in the Pegu laterite case, may not be out of 
place. His Lordship’s observations were to_ this 
effect:— 

" The sentences were undoubtedly severe, but 
" in view of the fraud committed, involving 
" large sums of public money, an exemplary 
" punishment was called for. It was not long 
" ago that reforms were introduced in Burma 
" and steps taken to teach the people Self- 
" Government. Cases of corruption wheji detected 
" should be firmly put down." 

44. The report also discloses that the accounts 
work of a Fund Office was generally brought up-to- 
date during audit, but with the conclusion of audit 
and departure of the auditor from the station the 
office relapsed once more, into its normal state and 
all the account books were left to fall out of date, 
posting transactions l>eing kept over till the next 
audit intimation was received. In some places. 


several registers had to be posted by the auditors 
before commencing audit. 

This indicates that responsible officers are not 
alive to the obligations which their office entails and 
until such time as they are sufficiently educated to 
realise these obligations no improvement can be 
expected. 

43. Under the ' head : ng of General Observations 
it is reported that administrators of funds take no 
notice of financial and other irregularities brought 
to their notice. They imagine the auditor is only 
retained to find fault. They do not realise that 
poor collection of revenue, irregular and excess 
payments due to their slackness, affect the finances 
of the funds with which they are connected and 
thereby reduce the efficiency of the services to be 
rendered to the taxpayer by that fund, the ultimate 
result being an increase of taxation generally which 
would be avoided if local administrators took an 
interest in their duties and were competent to perform 
them properly. 

46. Under the heading of Concluding Remarks the 
Government Audit Department indicate that, under 
the present system, local finances are in a very 
unsatisfactory state. 

The general local idea appears to be that' if an 
official holds an honorary office, he is not responsible 
for any loss that may be incurred through his 
inefficiency or neglect of duty. 

47. A large proportion of the funds audited have 
the classification “ unsatisfactory " or " very unsatis¬ 
factory " against the general state of their accounts. 
This means serious irregularities, misappropriations, 
embezzlements and frauds. 

43. Before leaving this topic this Association 
desires to refer to the result of an action of the 
Government in 1924 when, pursuant to a resolution 
of the Legislative Council but against expert advice, 
it endeavoured to bolster up a Spinning and Weaving 
Company with Burmese Capital and Management 
by granting it a loan of Rsl5,00.000 at six per cent, 
interest. The loan was guaranteed to the extent of 
.Rs. 7$ lakhs by the Directors of the Company. 

At the titne of the loan the Company's accounts 
shewed that the business was being run at a loss and 
the whole of the Rsl5,00,000 was required to pay 
off an. existing mortgage on the Company's assets. 
The business continued to be run at a loss and the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council of 14th 
February, 1027, disclose that the Company was no 
longer able to carry on or meet the interest on 
Government's loan. The proposal was made and 
carried that Government should take over the 
the Company's properties in full satisfaction of the 
Iff k lakhs then due for principal and interest and that 
(despite the objections of the Accountant-General 
that the proposal offended against elementary canons 
of financial propriety) the guarantors should be 
relieved of all personal liability-. 

The Audit reports do not disclose the further 
losses incurred, but eventually Government had to 
sell the Company's assets, suffering a heavy loss in 
doing so. Finance of this kind can hardly be justified 
even on the ground that it meets with the approval 
of a large* section of the Legislative Council. 

49. From the foregoing it is in the opinion of this 
Association obvious that, until such time as the 
Burman is educated up to a sense of his obligations 
and duties in a position of public responsibility, 
and is capable of carrying out the duties entrusted 
to him. any additional responsibility would only 
result in an aggravation of the present unsatisfactory 
state of local finances. 

Separation from .India. 

50. There is a strung feeling in this IVovince that 
it should lx? separated from India and a large majority 
t>f members of this Association favours this view. 
Ihe financial aspect of the case has l>ecn fully dealt 
with in the Memorandum submitted to your Commis¬ 
sion by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and this 
Association desires tv associate itself in general with 
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the views on this topic therein expressed. It is 
possible that the demand for separation would be 
satisfied if the tinancial adjustment deemed by Burma 
to lie fair were carried out and if. in addition, ample 
safeguards were found to protect Burma from 
Acts of the Indian Legislature unfairly discriminating 
against her. This Association further suggests 
that, in view of the reluctance of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to agree with the Local Government the 
expenditure of the Central Government in or on 
behalf of Burma, as a preliminary measure a special 
commission should be set up for the purpose of 
investigating the financial relations between this 
Province and India. 


Conclusion. 

51. In the foregoing notes this Association has 
touched upon some of the questions calling for 
serious consideration when the subject of the fitness 
or otherwise of this Province for responsible Govern¬ 
ment is studied. This Memorandum is not by any 
means exhaustive and only incidental references 
have been made to such important subjects as 
Education, the Provincial and subordinate Govern¬ 
ment services, the working of Municipalities other 
than Rangoon, and the Co-operative movement. 
Of the last it may be as well to remark that it has 
arrived at such an unsatisfactory state that a 
Committee has now been appointed to go into the 
whole question. 

52. If it is at all feasible, this Association suggests 
that you should visit some group or groups of villages 
at a distance of twenty to thirty miles from Rangoon 
and in each village examine six or seven members of 
the electoral class chosen by you more or less at 
random. Such examination will give a truer impression 


of the mind of the people than would any lengthy 
examination of witnesses in Rangoon. 

It is also strongly felt by this Association, for 
reasons that must be obvious, that opinions of greater 
value would be obtained from witnesses, both official 
and non-official, if those who desired it could be 
examined by your Commission alone and in camera. 

53. Finally this Association feels strongly that 
the grant of full responsible government to any 
country or province must be preceded by the establish¬ 
ment of an educated public opinion, which in a 
flexible constitution, is the only real safeguard 
against the commission of acts and alterations in 
the constitution contrary to principles of good 
sense. 

That such an educated public opinion does not 
exist among the indigenous population of Burma 
is a fact which cannot be questioned, and the manner 
in which the degree of self-government already 
granted has been abused shows that even these 
reforms are in advance of what the people of the 
country are at present capable of efficiently 
administering. In the words of one responsible 
officer of the Police, " The new wine of Western 
Civilisation is showing a tendency to burst its old 
bottles of Eastern make, and much red wine will 
be spilt before Burma has the ordered civilisation 
and high educational standards of England." 

A healthy educated public opinion must be cul¬ 
tivated and the people taught to realise the privileges 
and obligations of citizenship. Progress towards 
self-government should be regulated by the progress 
made towards the realisation of these privileges and 
responsibilities, and until such realisation is attained 
by the majority of the population any substantial 
advance towards full responsible government can 
only result in disaster to the country' and its people. 


RANGOON. 

4th February, 1929. 
-Morning. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand), 
and of iHE Burma Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and Deputation from 
the Burma Association of Professional and Business Men. 


The deputations consisted of : — 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce : 

Mr. W. T. HOWISON (Chairman). 

Mr. B. P. CRJSTALL (Secretary). 

Mr. M. JOAKIM, M.L.C. 

Mr. F. WR0UGHT0N (Spokesman). 

Mr. H. P0NSF0RD. 

Mr. A. P. BAXTER. 

The Burma Association or Professional and Business 
Men : * 

Mr. W. A. DAWN (Spokesman). 

Mr. A. J. DARW00D. 

Mr. E. C. V. FOUCAR. 

Dr. ALLAN MURRAY. 

Mr. C. N. PAGET (Secretary). 


1. The Chairman : As regards the memoranda, I 
will start, if I may, with the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce, and see whether I have got the main 
points right, Mr. Wroughton. You first. I notice, 
call attention to the state of the account, as it were, 
between Burma and the Central Government of 
India, and make the point on the figures that it would 
appear that the Burmese contribution to Central 
revenues is greater than the financial benefit which 
Burma receives ?— [Mr. I Vrough ton) That is so. 

2. It is in vour paragraph -Ui, l notice. You work 
out figures which would suggest a very considerable 
lialance in favour of Burma. Of course, you gentle¬ 
men will have in mind that before one could really 
strike a true balance, looking at it from the strictly 
business point of view, one would have to bring in 
whatever is the proper amount to allocate to Burma 
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distressing statement on page 304. What is yq|r 
authority, Mr. Dawn, for the statement there des¬ 
cribing the way in which the election is conduct^, 
or I should say misconducted ? It is a strong 
description, you see, and one wants to know who 
vouches for it ?—Dr. Murray, who has been chairman 
of the municipality will reply to that. {Dr. Murray} 
We have seen this for ourselves, and this statement, 
I may say, was seen by Mr. Gavin Scott, the Coni- 
missioner of the Corporation and one of the old4|t 
officials in the country, and he considered it a fiir 
account of what takes place at an election. 

57. Is there as a rule a contest for the European 
seats ?—Yes, there is always a close contest. 

58. Taking your own case if you like, do you 
consider your constituents hold you to account and 
take an interest in the conduct of their representative 
in regard to the affairs of the Corporation ?—Yes, I 
certainly think they do. There are a few, perhaps, 
in the constituency who do not take much interest 
but there is a very strong majority who take a keen 
interest in the contest, and also watch the work of 
their representatives. 

59. Of course, it is an enormously important body. 
Then we come in your document to a number of 
suggestions. I gather from page 885 your view is 
you are not disposed to recommend a further lowering 
of the franchise at present ?— (Mr. Dawn) That is 
so. . 

00. It is a striking thing that here in Burma the 
franchise as it stands admits to the vote a substantially 
larger proportion of citizens than it does in some 
parts of India, as far as I can see. That seems to be 
quite clear. Indeed, I think in paragraph 36 you 
take the view that the franchise is lower than it 
ought to be ?—Yes. 

61. You do not know, do you, of an instance in 
any country where the franchise has been raised 
from what it was before ?—No, I have no experience. 

62. Not in modem times, at any rate. I will not 
delay you on the subject of the criminal statistics. 
They are certainly very surprising. I see on the 
subject of the separation bf Burma from India you 
and your friends associate yourselves with the view 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes, as 
regards the financial part of the plea. 

68. I hope I have fairly summarised the outline 
of these two documents. Is there anything you 
gentlemen would like to add before others put 
questions ?—We do not agree with part of Mr. 
Anderson's evidence, about corrupt practices in 
elections being confined to Rangoon. Moreover, we 
wish to say that though the document put up by ou{ 
Association may appear rather severely critical, we 
are anything but anti-Burmese; I should like that 
to be quite clearly understood. 

64. Lord Burnham : On page 861 of the Chamber 
of Commerce Memorandum the elimination of the 
official element from the provincial legislatures is 
deprecated ?— (Mr. Wroughton) Yes. 

65. Have you any special reasons to give or 
arguments to use about that ?■—Our main reason 
is that at present the representatives in the Legislative ‘ 
Council are not very wise in the matters with which 
they dehl, and we find the official element instructive 
for us. We are all ignorant in regard to legislation 
and inclined to see it from our narrow point of view, 
and the official element really act as our school¬ 
masters ; without them we should, rather, be wander¬ 
ing in the dark. 

66. In your opinion, would it be difficult to get 
any Government Bill properly explained without 
the help of the official members ?—Yes. 

07. And in financial matters, do you think the 
official element is of some use ?— (Mr. Howison) 
Absolutely necessary. 

68. I see you regard "with dismay" the sug- , 
gestion of the Associated Chambers that Law and 
Order and Police should be put in the hands of a 
minister responsible to the provincial legislature ? 
— (Mr. W rough ton) Yes. 


60. And you quote all these very unpleasant 
figures with regard to crime. I see the Association 
of Professional and Business Men in Burma, on 
page 365 of their Memorandum, state : ‘ 1 The Associa- 
" tion considers it worthy of remark that the lives 
" of Europeans seem no longer safe from murderous 
" attack," and, therefore there is no part of the 
population here that is free. Yon do not think it 
would be a good thing, with the want of sympathy 
that is said to exist with the prosecution of crime, 
to have the machinery rendered ineffective by being 
put under the Legislative Council ?—Yes, that is 
our view. 

70. Crime does not tend to decrease in Burma ? 
—At the present moment, I believe, it is slightly 
down, except for the national pastime of murder. 
Ordinary crime (dacoities and so on) is slightly down, 
but murder still remains as high as ever. 

71. If Law and Order (as it is popularly called) 
were transferred to a minister responsible to some 
section of the Legislative Council, how do you 
think it would affect the morale and discipline of 
the Police ?—I think it would operate very badly 
against the morale of the Police, because they 
would not feel assured of the support which they 
require. 

72. Mr. Hartshorn: Can you tell us something 
more definite as to your reasons for this dismay 
which you say you feel about the transfer of Law 
and Order ? The pr es ent position is evidently very 
unsatisfactory while Law and Order is a reserved 
subject. What are your real reasons for thinking 
that things would be worse if they were placed under 
a minister ?— (Mr. WrougkUm) Because in the 
previous sessions attacks on the Police in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council seem to have been entirely irresponsible. 
They have just been blind attacks, apparently 
having no sound motive at the back of them. It 
has not been confined to pure criticism. 

73. Do you think those irresponsible attacks, as 
you call them, have been directed to the police or 
to the Government ? Do not you think the fact 
that the Legislative Council and the ministers are 
not responsible in itself tends towards irresponsibility 
on the part of the members of the Council, and do 
not you think that if a minister Responsible to the 
Council were made responsible for these 1 services, 
that would tend to develop responsibility among the 
members ?—So far as we axe aware unofficially, 
we believe that in this province Dyarchy has never 
been worked as Dyarchy, and that the ministers 
have been closely associated with the Governor and 
his* councillors m r ese rved as well as transferred 
subjects; so that the administration of the Police 
and matters like that have had the most sympathetic 
direction. 

74. Then, if that is the case, if it has been treated 
already as though it were a transferred subject, 
and the ministers and members have been jointly 
taking responsibility for it, what would be the 
difference if it were transferred ?—Ministers then 
would be subjected to pressure from outside, in the 
Council. 

75. Is that merely a theory, or have you any 
incident upon which that suspicion 'is based ?—I 
cannot specify any definite incident; it is a result 
of experience of the Council, and a fairly long ex¬ 
perience of the country-—up-country. 

76. The Chairman: Have you served on the 
Council'yourself ?—Yes, I have served on the Council. 

77. Are you a member now ?—I resigned two days 

ago. | 

80. Major Af tire : You say that the prevalence 
of crime is notorious even under the present regime, 
and that there is little indication of improvement, 
Burma has always Seen fairly criminal, has it not ? 

‘—It always has been pretty bad, but I think it has 
been worse in the post-war period. 

81. 1 gather, though, that you are rather good in 
certain ways. You have a very low record of riot, 
for instance, as compared with other provinces. 
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Your crime seems to be more retail than wholesale. 
The point I want to put to you is. do you really think 
this trouble of crime in this province is going to 
be cured by police methods ?—No. it will only be 
cured by education. 

82. You want to have some quite different force 
from the mere repression of the police force to better 
the crime conditions ?—You must have an adequate 
police force to keep the country quiet while you are 
educating them. 

83. Quite ; but even so. you have not got very far, 
have you, even with the Police force ?—No. 

84. Can you suggest anything at all to account 
for the present position of crime m this province, 
or any way in which it might be bettered, as you 
have had a long experience in the country ?—No, 
I do not think so. 

85. The Chairman : One has been told, and I 
want to know what you think, that the Burm&n 
is an impetuous person, and that it happens that he 
carries about with him an instrument which is 
capable, in moments of impetuosity, of doing a good 
deal of harm. Has that got anything to do with 
it ?—It is his temperament, not the fact that he 
carries a knife. 

86. Major Attlee : It has been suggested to me 
that a good afeal of crime is due to boredom in the 
off-season ?—I think a good deal of crime is due to 
the fact that the Police at the present trine, for one 
reason or another, are not very successful in com¬ 
bating crime, and that if a “ bad hat ” can escape 
with impunity, he is an extraordinarily bad example 
to the others, and that the young are rather fascinated 
with the idea of being what is known aa a lu-zo, a 
leader of the bad men. There is a good deal of 
sentiment about it, I think, and a good deal of conceit. 

87. Colonel Lane-Fox : With regard to the line 
taken by the Chambers of Commerce in India about 
the transfer of the police, of course you realise that 
in the evidence given' to us the opinions of the 
Chambers -of Commerce have shown considerable 
divergences ?—Yes. 

88. But surely in this matter the Indian problem 
is an entirely different one from yours, because you 
have no communal question. Is not the difficulty 
in India the fear that as bet w een one community 
and another the police will be administered unfairly, 
fay | Hindu minister as against the Muhammadans, 
or vtc* versa ? That trouble does not occur with you, 
does it ?—-No. 

80. What you have to deal with is ordinary crime ? 
—Yes. 

. 00. Is there any reason "why a Burmin minister 
should not be just as anxious to stamp out crime as a 
European ? There is no question of communal 
bias; it is the ordinary question of stamping out 
crime. A good Bunnan is just as anxious to stop 
crime as a good European ?—Yes, he should be, 
but he is subject to much more pressure than the 
European would be. 

01. But why should there be pressure ? I quite 
understand there being pressure if there is a communal 
question, the pressure of the minister's relations and 
the party, and so on, but there is no party in your 
case that would bring pressure on a minister to 
encourage crime, is there ? Can you explain what you 
mean by pressure ?—I would say the difficulty lies 
in the fact that there is not sufficient public Bpirit 
outside against crime, and in a district the criminal 
in many cases is thought to be rather a hero. 

92. But you do not suggest here that any particular 
party or group would bring pressure on a minister 
to encourage terrorism ?—No, but the feeling, almost 
akin to sympathy, in favour of a criminal would make 
it very difficult for ministers to introduce severe 
measures against criminals. 

93. Do you suggest that the law is not stringent 
enough now ? The law is now being administered 
by a Burman member. Do you suggest that if he 
became a minister Iqs position, would be any different 


in that respect ?—The law at present is being 
• administered by the Governor in Council. 

94. But if the member responsible became a 
minister, do you think it would be more difficult 
for him to carry out his duties ?—I ♦hiwk it would. 

95. Might I ask Mr. Dawn what his view would 
be on this point ? Your position, Mr. Dawn, in 
Burma seems to me quite different from the Indian 
position. The Indian position as regards transfer 
of the police administration is the difficulty of securing 
fair play as between the two main communities 
which cause the principal trouble in India at this 
moment. That does not occur in Burma. Therefore, 
what is the great difficulty of transferring the adminis¬ 
tration of police to a minister in Burma ?— [Mr. 
Dawn) May I ask Mr. Darwood to reply to that ? 
He is much more an fait with the subject than I am. 
{Afr. Darwood) I think there would be a great deal of 
distrust if the administration of the police were 
transferred to a minister. The Barmans—my friends 
on the left will excuse me saying so—are a very 
large-hearted race, and also they are very charitable. 
If a police officer gets into any trouble he goes to 
somebody to whom he is subordinate, and that officer 
goes to somebody in a higher position, and eventually 
some kind of appeal is made to the minister, who is 
apt, I think, rather to slur over any difficulties. 
That is why, I think, so far as the European com¬ 
munity is concerned, they are rather distrustful of 
transferring the police to a minister. 

96. But that sort of influence would equally affect 
the present member. That is a human question. 

I was asking what the political pressure was that 
was suggested.—I do not know about the political 
pressure. 

97. Why would the position of a minister be more 
difficult than that of a member ?—That 1 am unable 
to answer. 

98. That is the point of difference, is it not ? In 
the one case a man is liable to political pressure from 
his party, or members in the council; in the other 
case he is not ?— (Mr. Paget) May I answer that 
question ? We have pointed out in our Memo¬ 
randum that under the present system a minister is 
often a man of very little experience; he is a man 
who would naturally be more susceptible to pressure 
than a member appointed by the Governor. In 
the long run, of course, both are appointed by the 
Governor, but the member is naturally a man of much 
higher qualifications for office than a minister who has 
to be chosen from among the members of the present 
Legislative Council; and, as we say in our Memo¬ 
randum, in practice from a particular class or group 
of members. 

99. It does not require much experience to hang 
a man for murder, does it ?—No, I do not think that 
is the point. We feel, from our experience of the 
country, that there is too much outside influence 
at work in cases where a criminal, for example, has 
friends. There is great danger that outside influence 
may be brought to work. 

100. That, of course, equally applies to the mem¬ 
ber, does it not ?—I think a member may be reason¬ 
ably expected to be above such considerations. 

101. Mr. Hartshorn: But is not the present 
member drawn from the ministers ? Was not he 
formerly a minister ?—In this case, but that is not 
necessarily so. 

Mr. Hartshorn : Not necessarily so, I agree. 

102. Colonel Lane-Fox: I want to ask one 
question about the statement which is made in the 
Memorandum of the Business Men about the Rangoon 
elections. I think Mr. Dawn or somebody said 
he did not agree that the description you have given 
about the elections in Rangoon is not typical of 
other parts of Burma. The question i>> how far 
would you consider that this description really 
applies to elections throughout Burma, municipal 
or other ?— (Mr. Dawn) Throughout the country. 

103. You think they are all as bad as this ?—More 
or less, I think, approximately. 
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104. Lord Strathcona: May I ask Mr. Da^vn a 
question first of all. Would you or any member of j 
your Association be able to give us an opinion as 
to whether the jury system is, in your opinion, 
working satisfactorily in this country ?— {Mr. Dar- 
wood) If I may be allowed to speak on that subject, 

I should say that the jury system is not a satisfactory 
system. 

103. I asked that question because you give, in 
your. Business Men’s document on page^ 000 
a list of reasons why, apparently, criminals escaped 
conviction, particularly in murder cases ; but you 
do not mention the jury system. I wondered whether 
that was one of the reasons why occasionally criminals 
get of! ?—Well, there is very little of the jury system 
in Burma itself, apart from Rangoon and Moulmein. 
The trials of criminals are by magistrates. 

106. It has been suggested to me privately that 
the Burman on a jury is rather too kind-hearted i —I 
imagine that is so. 

107. Would that be your opinion ?— (Mr. Darwood) 
The Burman is notoriously averse to sentencing a 
man to death. We have in this country a system 
by which assessors sit with the sessions judges, 
and I should think in ninety per cent, of the cases in. 
which the sessions judge convicts a person the 
assessors would acquit him. 

108. The Chairman : You have acted as a district 
and sessions judge ?—Yes. 

100. So you speak with some knowledge of your 
own court ?—Yes. 

110. I am not clear how far there is actually any 
jury system. Take the ordinary case of a Burman 
who commits what is alleged to be a murder. Is 
he tried with the assistance of anybody ?—All over 
Burma, except in Rangoon and Moulmein, he is 
tried with the assistance of assessors. 

111. If I understand it rightly, though the presiding 
judge attends to what the assessors say (I think their 
view is stated publicly), he forms his own view 
according to what he thinks is right, after hearing 
their view ?—Yes. 

112. If you think a man should be convicted, the 
fact that your two assessors suggest he should be 
acquitted does not lessen your jurisdiction to convict 
him ?—It does not. 

118. Lord Strathcona: On the other hand, in 
cases where there is a jury it is a fact, is not it, that 
it is rather hard to get a conviction ?—I have found 
it very difficult on occasions in cases which I had 
every reason to believe were perfectly true cases. 

114. Do fou and your body, Mr. Wrough ton, more 
or less agree with -that opinion ? Is that your ex¬ 
perience ?— (Mr. Wroughtcm) We have really no 
experience. (Mr. Howxson) In Rangoon we have 
mixed juries on which there is generally a preponder¬ 
ance of Europeans. 

115. Afr. Cadogan : I should like to ask a question 

on section 27 of the Memorandum of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. You say: '* Whatever 

" constitution may be introduced for India and 
" Burma or for a separated Burma, this Chamber 
” is unanimous with the Associated Chambers ‘of 
" Commerce of India and Ceylon in insisting that it 
“must provide for a strong Central Government." 
We have had sentences of a similar character m a 
great number of Memoranda. 1 do not know whether 
you would be prepared to develop that expression 
and say wbat you mean by a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment ? Do you suggest any alteration in the structure 
of the Central Legislature, or what do-you mean by 
that phrase ?—(Afr. Wrougkton) ; We have formed 
no definite ideas that we are prepared to put forward. 

116. Do you consider the present Central'Govern¬ 
ment sufficiently strong for your purpose ?—We 
are not satisfied with it, if that is what you mean, 
but exactly why wc are dissatisfied we do not quite 
know. 

The Chairtnan : That is a perfectly straighforward 
answer and a very reasonable point of view. 

117. Mr. Cadogan : At the end of the other 


Memorandum the Association of Professional and 
Business Mm say : "A healthy educated public 
" opinion must be cultivated and the people taught 
" to realise the privileges and obligations of citizen- 
u ship." I am reading that in conjunction with 
section 38. to which the Chairman has referred, and 
.which says : " The view of this Association is that 
" the existing electoral qualifications are ridiculously 
" low." Would not you agree tbe most effective 
method of teaching these responsibilities and 
quickening the interest of the public in provincial 
politics is the franchise, or is it your point that they 
are not sufficiently educated for the existing electoral 
qualifications ?— (Mr. Daum) That is so. 

118. That is the point ? You think swimming 

should be taught on the bank ?—{Afr. Foucar) 
Not entirely. You will see we say that the education 
should start in the villages ; we do not want to work 
from the top downwards. It is useless giving votes 
to people who do not understand for what they are 
voting. , 

119. There is one other Subsidiary point on which 

I should like more information. On page 865, you 
say: " in the Burmese constituencies we have 

similar mass voting or abstention from voting 
" carried out at the instigation of hpongyis whose 
" influence upon the ignorant classes cannot be 
" over-estimated." We had evidence a day or two' 
ago to the effect that it was only one small section of 
hpongyis who influenced tbe political life of the 
province, and in the case of the great majority they 
abided by the rules of their order, which forbade 
them to take part m politics. Is it only a small 
section ?—It is, of course, contrary to their religious 
rules, and it may be only a small section as compared 
with the whole body of hpongyis, but it is an im¬ 
portant section whiph has considerable influence 

120. 17 Aung Thin : The European community 
m Burma may be said to have monopolised all the 
big business ?—(Afr. Wrougkton) No. 

121. Am I wrong ?—Yes. 

122. I put it to you that as regards rice, timber, 
and minerals the European community have some¬ 
thing like a monopoly ?—Not m rice ; m timber and 
minerals, yes ; but not a monopoly. 

128. When I say " monopoly " 1 mean yotir hold 
on the business is more than half ?—It is m mineral? 
and in teak, but not in other timbers nor in rice. 

124. Not in rice ?—No. 

125. What proportion do you hold in' rice ?—In 
1928 I believe about 25 per cent, of the exportable 
surplus of the paddy crop was milled by European 
rice millers. 

128. Is that the largest proportion, or the 
minimum ?—That is the approximate amount: 
roughly one quarter of the exported paddy crop was 
xpilled.by European firms in 1928. 

127. But you admit in teak and minerals you have 
a monopoly ?—Not a monopoly ; the largest holding 
is with Europeans. 

128. So your interest in business is very great 
indeed ?—-Yes. 

129. U Aung Thin : And you would naturally 
like to proceed more slowly than the people of 
Burma wish to in the matter of constitutional 
advance ? 

Thf Chairman : Why ? 

The Witness: I do not agree with t£at. We 
do not at present know exactly what advance the 
responsible members of the people of Burma want. 

130. U Aung Thin: 1 understand from your 

answers to previous questions you want to move 
slowly. Tpke the case of Law and Order.; although 
Law and Order is at present under the control of 
a Burman membu you wish to move cautiously ; 
you would not trailer it and trust it to the control 
of a Burman minister ? ■—So far as Law a* 11 * Order is 
concerned we would move with great caution. 

131. I put it to you that your fear is actuated by a 
desire to safeguard your own interests ?—No. 
distinctly not. The business community cannot 
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do good business in the province unless the province 
is happy, prosperous and quiet, and that is as far 
as our interest in politics goes—that the province 
'.hould be peacefully and quietly governed. 

132. U Da U : You said the growth of crime in 
Burma was not due to economic causes : is that your 
belief ?—Yes. 

133. Have you ever been in the villages of Upper 
Burma ?—I was twenty years up there. 

134. Perhaps you have visited about a dozen 
villages in Upper Burma ?—'Hundreds. 

135. After the villagers have finished ploughing 
and harvesting the paddy, have they any subsidiary 
industry in the villages ?—In very, very few places. 

186. It is very rare ?—It is rare, yes. 

187. To combat successfully the growth of crime 
in Burma, you are anxious to give more education 
to the people ?—Yes. 

138. Do you mean people should have more primary 
and secondary education to prevent them from 
committing crime ?—I do not suggest any definite 
form of education, but education m the widest sense. 
I am not prepared to specify the different forms it 
should take. 

188. You say the Burma Legislative Council is 
in the habit of attacking the police organisation very 
much ?—Yes. 

140. Do you remember the attack was so great that 

His Excellency had to restore a certain sum of money? 
—Yes. • 

Mr. Campagnac: 10 lakhs. 

141. U Ba V : After that there came the police 
reorganisation ; do you-remember that ?—Yes. 

142. The Legislative Council attacked the police, 
and they succeeded in reorganising the police. After 
the reorganisation period have the attacks still gone 
on ?—My own personal view (not having discussed 
it with the chairman) is that the term " reorganisation 
of the police " is hardly correct. After the report of 
the Retrenchment Committee the police were reduced ; 
a great number of police posts m the country were 
abolished, to the detriment of Law and Order. 

143. The pay of the personnel was raised ?-aBut 
their numbers were lowered. 

144. Their morale was improved ?—I am not 
prepared to say yes or no to that. 

145. At present is the Police department under a 
Barman member ?—It is under the Governor in 
Council. It is directly under a Bunn an member, 
yes. 

146. You want to get back the Burroan revenue 
from India so that Burma may spend that revenue 
on education ?—On the general development of the 
country. 

147. Would you rather this money were spent 
on making roads, or equally on education also ?— 
Generally. We are not prepared to specify definitely 
where we want the money spent, but we want more 
money spent. 

148. Mr. Dawn, you sa* on page 362 of your Memo¬ 
randum that representative government is alien to 
the Burmese tradition ?— (Mr. Dawn ) Yes. 

149. Have you been in Burma for a long time ? 
—Yes 

150. Were you in Burma when King Thebaw was 
in Mandalay ?—I was in Burma before the annexation, 
yes. 

.151. Did you get any news from Mandalay that 
during King Thebaw’s time his Government was 
reformed ?—No, I never had any news of that sort. 

U Ba U : There were reforms in Mandalay ; 
the King had to become a constitutional head. 

Lord Burnham : Wjis that before the massacre 
there ? 

152. U Ba V : After that. Mr. Dawn, you say 
on page 3<i4 that frauds are very nfe at elections, and 
that coolies vote under names which are not their 
own. According to my experience. I have my 
agent there and my agent can ask a man what his 
name is. and if the coohe s*ys his name is so-and-so, 


and his name is not on the ticket, he would be found 
out. Have you had any such instance in Rangoon ? 
—Personally 1 know nothing about election methods 
m Rangoon ; I live in Moutmein ; but Dr. Murray 
can answer your question. (Dr. Murray) These 
practices do occur ; they occurred in Rangoon m 
November last, when the elections took place. 
Coolies went in and handed in their cards under any 
name at all. their own names being altogether 
different. They were given the right to vote and 
they went inside and voted. They could not read 
what was written on the card ; they were simply 
told to cut the first and third names out and leave 
the others on. They knew nothing else about it. 
That was with regard .to municipal elections. For 
the council elections they were given a token which 
they put in the box. We are told some of them did 
not put it m the box, but took it outside and gave it 
back to the person who sent them in, and then when 
several of the tokens had been collected an intelligent 
person was sent in and put them into the correct 
box. Even worse things arc said. 

The Chairman : I think it would be well to invite 
Mr. Harper, the Collector of Rangoon, to come into 
the room. 

153. U Ba U : You have all along been saying 
that people have not learnt the practice of responsible 
government sufficiently, and you have said that the 
granting of any reforms that have been granted 
has been premature ?— [Mr. Dawn ) Yes. 

154. Do you believe that the people of any country 
will leam the practice of responsible government 
without giving them any reforms ?—They have got to 
start at the bottom. 

155. You say on page 304 that the villagers ha^ 
no idea of an election. Have you been to a village 
during the time of a village headman's election ?—No. 

U Ba U : They are very brisk and very keen. 

156. The Chairman : I may perhaps tell you, 
U Ba U, that yesterday 1 was one of a party that 
went to a village not far from here, and we had a 
meeting of the village headman, and .1 inquired 
particularly on the point which you mention. I 
wanted to know how the headman was chosen, 
and I was told lie was chosen by election, though 
there was a strong general tradition that as far as 
possible the headmanship should be kept in the 
family. That is right, is it not ?—(U Ba U) : Yes. 

The Chairman : I asked how the election took 
place, and 1 was very much interested to learn that 
it took place not by a show of hands, but by ballot; 
and the gentleman who took me, who was the 
Collector, told me that his experience was that the 
ballot was exceedingly well worked, and that there 
were more candidates than one, very often, and that 
every man who came up had to show why he had 
the right to vote ; and his own view, undoubtedly, 
was that the election of the headman was worked on 
very reasonable lines ; and that confirms what you 
say, so far as it goes. That was certainly the general 
effect of what I was told ; and I saw the other head¬ 
men and various people who described what 
happened. 

157. U Ba U : With regard to the personnel of 
the Burma Legislative Council, you say on page 365 
that generally the junior pleaders get into the council. 
Do you know how many pleaders are members of 
the Legislative Council ?—No, I do not. 

The Chairman : We were given some figures. 

I remember. 

158. U Ba U: Is any present minister a 
junior pleader of poor practice ?—1 would rather 
be excused from answering that question. 

159. U Ba V : Do you know that every’ 
minister appointed has been a barrister-at-law, 
except one, who was a doctor ? 

The Chairman : That is so, u it? 

U Ba U : Yes. 

160. The Chairman : We quite accept that. 

I was just looking at this official book to see if I 
could get a little light on one of the points you made, 
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Would you mind helping me ? You pointed ou^ 
to the witness that, as you thought the Legislative 
Council here had really, by its criticism of the polices 
led to an improvement in the service, and I was 
looking at the book (Vol XI. pp. 211-2), and 
I see there a motion for retrenchment, for ■ 
less to be spent on the police, and thereupon \ 
there was appointed a Burma Retrenchment 
Committee, and there was also a Crime! 
Inquiry Committee, and eventually a thing calle<j£ 
the Police Inquiry Committee, which seems to havd. 
made a report in 1924. I gather that it recommended 
that the police force should be reduced, that the 
number of police stations should be reduced, and also 
a number of the force, that a number of outposts 
should be abolished, and that the pay should be raised. 
That was the general scheme of it, and there seems 
to have been a substantial reduction, of nearly 
2,000 head constables, and the substitution of a» 
smaller number of higher-paid and more efficient 
officers. 

U BaU: Yes. 

161. The Chairman : That is what you are on ? 

U BaU: Yes. 

162. The Chairman : "This reorganisation may be 
" ascribed partly to the action of the Council in 
" reducing the Budget, and in part to the recom- 
" mendations of the Police Enquiry Committee." 
It goes on to say (page 212 of Vol XI), " It was 
“ followed in 1026 and 1026 by a serious rise in the 
" number of dacoities and robberies, to cope with 
" which the strength of the force had to be increased." 
Would you mind telling me this. The force was 
increased again. Did the Legislative Council object 
to the increase, or did they vote it ? 

U Ba U : They voted it. 

168. Mr. Rafi : In order further to emphasise the 
point made by the Chairman, namely, the difficulty 
of arriving at a correct understanding of the financial 
relation bet w e en the Provincial Government and the 
Government of India, may I draw your attention 
to the difference between the two sets of accounts 
prepared by the Burma Government for 1923-24. 
In paragraph 24 of your Memorandum you show that 
the Indian Government was the gainer to the extent 
of seven crores. Is that right }—{Mr. Wroughton) : 
That sum of seven crores was not spent in Burma. 

Mr. Rifi : Yes, that the Indian Government was a 
gamer to that extent. 

The Chairman : I think the witness's answer is 
slightly more accurate than the way you put it. It 
is quite accurate to say it was not spent in Burma, 
specifically, but, of course, the witness is protecting 
himself against bein^ supposed not to recognise that 
the Central Government does do things for Burma ; 
far instance, pays for the army. So it is not neces¬ 
sarily pure gain, you see. 

Mr. Rafi : Then it was not spent on Burma, the 
witness says. 

164. The Chairman : I thought his language was 
" spent in Burma."—The seven crores was spent 
out of Burma. 

165. Mr. Rafi : Then if it was spent oat of 
Burma, Burma stood to lose seven crores ?—No. 

166. The Chairman : Do you think so ? If you 
paid for the whole of the army used in Burma else¬ 
where, do you think Burma would get nothing for it ? 
—No; the distinction is quite plain, is it not ? 

Mr. Rafi : According to this statement—I am 
speaking subject to correction—nine crores went 
out of Burma, and the expenditure was 2.75 crores. 
That is the statement in the memorandum. The 
revenue for the year 1923-24 was 9.75 crores. and 
the expenditure for the same year was 2.75 crores. 

So I deducted that 2.75 from the 9.75, and 
got 7 crores to the credit of the Government of India. 

The Chairman : Yes, I see, Mr. Rafi. I thin k 
what you were saying was right. You see, the 
phrase is not merely " spent in Burma "; it is 
“ spent iu and on behalf of Burma,” and so put, 

I think your calculation is logically right. 


167. Lord Stratkcona : Does not the next sentence 
qualify that rather ? 

Mr. Rafi : Yes, I was coming to that. I was 
merely interested in drawing the attention of these 
gentlemen to this fact, that while the witness points 
out that the Government of India had seven crores 
to its credit, the Government of Burma for that same 
year prepared a statement of account showing that 
there was 20 lakhs 52 thousand deficit. Mr. Layton 
has seen this. There is no compound interest about 
this ; the compound interest would be in this third 
column. This is irrespective of the compound 
interest. 

168. Has your attention been drawn to that ? 
-— (Mr. Wroughton) The Government of India 
declined to be drawn on these figures, and I really 
feel disposed to say the same myself. 

169. On which figures ?—These figures, the 9.75 
and the 2.75 crores. We brought this in as the 
general position of affairs. 

170 Mr. Rafi : I wanted to draw your attention 
to the fact that there is another set of accounts 
prepared by the Burma Government saying that the 
Government of India, far from making a gain, were 
losing to the extent of 20 lakhs of rupees, just to show 
you how difficult it is to come to a correct under¬ 
standing of finanral position as between Burma 
and India. 

Mr. Campagnac : If I may be permitted to say so. 
that statement was not prepared by the Government 
of Burma, but by the Accountant-General, and the 
figures were not accepted by the Burma Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Witness : Those figures have never come to 
our notice, have they ? 

Mr. Rafi : I do not know if Mr. Campagnac is in 
the confidence of the Government of Burma, but I 
see a statement here, " Printed by the Government 
of Bnrma." 

The Chairman : We need not have a controversy 
about it. I think the source of the document is 
the Government of India, and the fact that the 
printing press of the Government of Burma has 
printed some copies would not prove the contrary. 

Afr. Rafi : " Authorised by the Government of 

** Burma." 

The Chairman: That would not prove the 
contrary. 

171. Mr. Rafi : Will you please refer to page 359 
of your Memorandum : " There is a strong feeling 
“ that India derives from Burma a greater revenue 
" than the services rendered to the province 
" warrant." Do yon know that the financial 
relations between Burma and the Government of 
India are governed by the Meston Settlement ? 
—I believe so, yea. They are greatly affected by it, 
anyway. 

172. And that the question of services rendered 
by the Government of India to Burma does not arise 
so long as the Meston Settlement is in force ?—Our 
complaint is that we get rather bad treatment 
under the Meston Settlement. We think at the 
moment that our settlement under the Meston 
Settlement is inequitable to Burma. 

178. You want a readjustment more favourable 
to Burma, do you not ?—Yes. 

174. I mean a readjustment of her financial 

relations with India ?—We want a greater share of 
Burma revenues spent in Burma. 3 

175. Do you mean you would like to have a re¬ 

vision of the Meston Settlement or fiscal autonomy ? 
Please refer to Paragraph 10.—As we said in our 
Memorandum, until we know how we stand fi n anc i ally 
vis-d-vis the Central Government, we are not prepared 
to say that we should be satisfied with a revision of 
the Meston award. 3 

176. Or whether it is fiseU autonomy you want ? 
That is so. 

177. In paragraph 22 you say there is a dearth 
of able politicians amongst the Burman and other 
indigenous elements of the population ?—Ye-. 
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178. But do not you think that that is rather 
an obstacle in the way of separation ?—We have 
never come down on pro-separation or anti-separation 
so far. 

179. I beg your pardon ?—We have never said 
that we were in favour of a separation, so far, or 
that we were opposed to it. 

180. I have noticed that, but I am just putting 
to you this question as a matter of common interest. 
Do not you think that is rather a point against 
separation ?—I do not know what the politicians 
in the other provinces are like. . 

181. You say in paragraph 27 (page 361) : " Yet 
another form of discrimination which has been 
“ attempted is the restriction of employment in 
“ Government service to Burman Buddhists ? "— 
Yes. 

182. Do you mean that while there is no legal bar 
to the employment of other than Burman Bud dhist - 
as a matter of fact, dim-iminatjo n is made ?—it. 
was at one time ; I do not know whether it is still. 
I think Government brought in some regulations 
abont it. 

183. Then this sentence here is dot intended to 
cover present conditions: is that what it comes 
to ?—I think it is a fairly fair statement. 

184. It is a fairly fair statement which perhaps 
covers present-day conditions ?—It might. 

185. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; What is the present 
position, Mr. Rafi ? You can inform the. Conference. 

Mr. Rafi : The answer is implied in the question 
I put: there is np legal bar, but as a matter of fact 
there is discrimination. 

The Chairman : To a previous question put by 
you the witness made an answer which was amusing, 
but I do not think it <^uite met your question, Mr. Rafi. 
Perhaps I may refer you to page 360 of t% document, 
where he undoubtedly does draw a distinction 
between the material for political administration 
m Burma and the material for political administration 
in India: " the standard of advanced education 

" among the Burman population is lower than that 
*' in India, and there are few, if any, Burmans 
" qualified to hold the high Government posts 
'* which, in India, are filled with some degree of 
" distinction by highly educated Indians.'* 

186. Afr. Rafi : Yes. I .will now turn my atten¬ 
tion to the Association of Business Men. In your 
Memorandum you refer to c ert ain irregularities by 
district councils ?— {Mr. Dawn) Yes. 

187. Do you know the Montford report contem¬ 
plated that local bodies should learn by their 
mistakes ?—It is quite,likely; I do not know. 

188. Do not you think if the District Councils Act 
had defined the powers and functions of circle boards, 
instead of leaving it jto the District Councils to 
delegate those powers and functions, the circle 
boards would have functioned more usefully, in 
view of the fact that they were being given a new 
system to work under ?—Probably. 

189. In paragraph 16, page 368, you refer to the 
large number of vacancies which had to be filled 
by nomination ?—Yes. 

190. Are you aware tha^the creation of District 
Councils synchronised with the introduction of 
Dyarchy ?—Yes. 

191. And that these District Councils were boy¬ 
cotted as being Dyarchic Councils ?—No. 

192. You are not aware of that ? With regard to 
paragraph 17 of your Memorandum, do you know on 
what principle the working of local bodies is classified 
as satisfactory or otherwise ?—It is laid down on a 
specified plan. 

198. Afr. Rafi : Will you give the reference ? 

I should like to draw The attention of the Conference 
to that. 

The Chairman : Will you summarise it for us, 
Mr. Rafi ? We know you will do it most fairly. 

Afr. Rafi : The reference is the annual report 
of the Local Fund Audit Department in Burma, 
page. 3 ; " Satisfactory. - If there are only a few 


" very minor objections in procedure which do not 

affect the finances. Fairly satisfactory: Where 
" there are a larger, though not large, number of 
" minor objections, but those only technical and not 
" wilful. Not satisfactory: Where there are more 
" serious technical objections but still no financial 
‘’irregularities. Unsatisfactory: Where the num- 
" ber of objections is large or previous audit-notes 
" have not l>een properly attended to, and or where 
“ financial irregularities exist, e.g., double payments 

without dishonest intentions. Very unsatisfactory: 
“ Where serious financial irregularities, including 
" misappropriations, embezzlements, forgeries are 
“ found.” 

7 he Chairman : Thank yon very much; that is 
what I wanted to know. That shows one may well 
neglect the higher categories, because, especially 
with want of experience, it is almost inevitable there 
will be technical mistakes; but yon will agree with 
me that if the " very unsatisfactory ” cases were 
well founded that is a much graver matter. 

194. Afr. Rafi : It would be, sir. (To witness) 
You have referred to embezzlements committed by 
officers of local bodies. I take it you are aware 
of instances vlxre there have been emb e zzl e ments 
in some cases in large Government offices ?—I 
cannot recall any at the moment, but no doubt they 
have happened. 

195. Are you aware that District Councils are 
suffering from a chronic lack of money, and therefore 
are not in a position to carry on sanitary 
projects ?—They have powers, I understand, for 
raising money. 

196. Yes, but you know for a long time Government 
had a special officer deputed to go into the question 
of finances with a view to ascertaining how much could 
be contributed by the local Government with a view 
to relieving the situation ?—I was not aware of it. 

197. Are you aware that the present state of 
their finances does not permit of their engaging an 
adequate staff, competent to cope with such situations 
as may arise within their respective jurisdictions ?— 
I was not aware of it. 


108. Afr. Rafi : Yon say in your Memorandum 
that crowds of coolie voters surround the polling 
stations and prevent respectable voters from gaining 
access ?—Yes. 

199. Is the intention to convey that that is de¬ 
liberately done, or is it the inevitable result of large 
crowds turning out to vote ?—(Afr. Darwood) The 
way it is done might give the impression it is 
deliberate, but it is difficult to know what was in 
the minds of those who did it. 

200. Is not the appearance of a large crowd at 
a polling station indicative of good organisation ? 
—Of much organisation, yes; I will not say good ! 

201. You complain there has been personation 
on a large scale ?—Yes. 

202. At all the booths except your own ?—I did 
not say that, but very little if any took place at the 
European booth. 

203. Do not you think it extraordinary that not 
a single case of personation should be brought to 
light if it took place on a large scale ?—It was very 
largely spoken of. That no case was brought to 
the courts was simply due to the fact that the 
candidates, having spent a good deal of money on 
the election, were not prepared to spend a great 
deal more in contesting a case. These cases, I 
learn, are exceedingly expensive, even when it is 
a barrister who contests one l 

204. Where did you get that idea from—that 
it is the cost of bringing these personations to light 
which has prevented people filing election petitions ? 
—I have had two candidates in my room consulting 
me with segard to the matter. One was a successful 
candidate and the other an unsuccessful one When 
it became apparent what the cost would be they 
said it was not worth it. 
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205. Air. Rafi : What do you think the cosf 
would be ? 

The Chairman : Does that matter ? The last 
answer shows the witness had at least some ground 
for his answer. If it is anything like it is in England, 

I will say at once I believe election petitions are very 
expensive matters. 

Afr Rafi : It is not so here. 

206. The Chairman : What is it here ? 

Afr. Rafi : I should say at the outside Rs50()!j 

The Witness (Dr. Murray) : If it is multiplied ten 
times that will give the correct impression. RsS.SOO 
would be a moderate guess of the cost. 

The Chairman ; The main thing is to get a fair 
impression of how matters really stand. We do not 
want to go into great detail. One reason—I do 
not know whether it is a just reason or not—why 
people were not willing to bring these matters into 
investigation might be this. There are more sides 
than one, and more than one might be engaged in 
the same sort of practice. I do not know whether 
it is true or not. I am making no reflections. Mr. 
Harper had charge of some elections, and I do not 
know whether Mr. Rafi would like to ask Mr. Harper 
what his own impression is or whether he would 
like to continue with more detailed questions to the 
deputation. 

207 Afr. Rafi : I must get to the bottom of the 
cost of this litigation. Witnesses make statements 
which require to be tested a bit. I suppose the ex¬ 
pensiveness of litigation would be probably due to 
the fee that a person would have to pay to a lawyer ? . 
— (Dr. Murray) : Very possibly. 

208. That would be the main item of expenditure ? 
—I think so. I do not know. 

209. Of course you are not in a position to say 
what the fees of a lawyer generally are in a case like 
this ?—I have heard that it is always spoken of in 
four figures. I understand that there are barristers 
present here, members of my deputation, who have 
been engaged in these cases. 

210. The Chairman : I personally have never 
been engaged in election cases and never had any 
other part in them, but I always understood that 
sometimes they last a long time and usually a large 
number of witnesses are called ?— {Air. Paget) : 
That is so, sir. 

Afr. Rafi : Witnesses are not paid very heavily 
here as they are in England. 

The Chairman : The main thing is really what is 
a fair description of facts. 

211. Mr.' Raft : Do you know of any election 
petitions by any defeated candidates on the score 
that there was personation in regard to the municipal 
elections in the city of Rangoon ?— (Dr. Murray ) Yes. 

212. How many ?—I could not tell you straight off. 

213. How many cases were there on the score of 
personation ?—I must think before I can reply. 

I cannot tell you straight off. 

214. On page 884 you say: “ In the Muhammadan 
" community the same tactics are employed as in 

" the Hindu and it is not too much to say that there . 
" are two large employers of labour who can return 
“any candidate. who secures their good offices." 

I do not want* to ask you the names of those two 
employers of labour for obvious reasons, but do you 
know that thi^e two employers of. labour threw their 
weight on the side of a Mussulman candidate, who 
was defeated in the elections in November ?—They 
reversed the election when they threw their weight. 
The rejected candidate at the legislative council 
election was elected at the municipal election as the 
result of those persons throwing in their weight on 
his behalf. 

215. I was referring to these two employers of 
labour throwing in their weight on his side in the 
Legislative Council election, and yet the Mussulman 
candidate was defeated. He did not secure a seat ? 

—Those who were elected were also Mussulmans, I 
think. A Moslem may have been defeated, but those 
who were accepted were Mussulmans. 


2|6. I merely want to draw your attention to the 
fact of a Mussalman candidate having been defeated. 
—By two other Mussulmans. 

217. No, by a Parsee ; and 1 want to point out that 
that happened in spite of the fact that these two 
employers of labour about whom you have spoken 
had thrown their weight on his side.—That is not 
quite correct. 

218. What is not quite correct ?—It is very difficult 
for me to explain that without mentioning names. 
If 1 could mention names I could make it perfectly 
clear. 

283. • • • Is there any one amongst you 

besides Mr. Dawn who has got experience of district 
municipal administration ?— (Mr. Dawn) No, not 
in the deputation, but in the Association there are. 

284. Mr. Dawn, I think you were • member of 
the Moulmein municipality until recently ?—Yes. 

285. Did your experience of the working of that 
municipality lead you to think that district munici¬ 
palities are being worked inefficiently ?—Yon will 
notice from paragraph 28, page 864 (Memorandum of 
the Association of Professional and Business Men 
in Burma) that efficiency was conspicuous by its 
abeence. 

286. One word about crime. Do you not think 
that the principal causes of the extensive crime 
prevalent m this country are drink and gambling ? 
— (Mr. Darwood) I do not think so. 


238. Air. Camfiagnac ; Mr. Darwood, I would 
like to address these remarks to you. You have 
been a barrister practising in Moulmein for a number 
of years ?—Yes. 

289. And you have been a sessions judge in 
Moulmein for a number of years ?—Yes. 

240. And you have officiated on more than one 
occasion as a judge of the High Court ?—Yea. 

241. We have heard a great deal about murders 
here ?—Yes. 

242. Would I be right in assuming that so far as 

the Burmese are concerned, the murders committed 
by them are very rarely premeditated ?—Jt is a 
difficult question to answer. That depends upon 
what you describe as premeditation. I quite admit 
that over fifty per cent, of the cases are committed 
on the spur of the moment. * 

248. Due to sudden heat and passion ?—Quite 
. right, and to the fact that the Burmese are always - 
carrying a knife about them. 

244. And a number of these murders are com¬ 
mitted at Frees ?—Quite a number of them are. 

245. And when a man is under the influence of 

liquor ?—Sometimes. » 

246. So far as your experience goes, has capital 
punishment been any deterrent at all in this province 
so far as the Burmese are concerned ?—I should not 
think so. 

248. Mr. Campagnac : You told us that there 
have been attacks made on the Police by the Burma 
Legislative Council ?— (Mr.. Wroughton ) Yes. 

249. As far as you are aware, there have been no 
particular attacks made against the European and 
Anglo-Indian Police ?—I was speaking of attacks 
against the Police as a whole, not particularly against 
either the Indians or the Burmese or the Europeans 
or the Anglo-Indians—just the general and rather 
irresponsible attacks against the Police as a* whole. 

250. The attacks have been based on the fact that 
every' year expenditure was increased on the Police, 
while there was no reduction in crime ; and the 
attitude taken up by the Legislative Council was 
this : " Why should we go on spending more money 
v on the Police Department when they could produce 
" no results ? " That was the argument of the 
Opposition ; was that nok so ?—I do not think that 
the argument was quite Js large as that. I do not 
quite recollect the argument. 
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251 . When you were asked whether you would 
transfer Law and Order to a Minister, you said 
something about pressure ; is this what you intended, 
namely, that political pressure might: be put upon 
a minister to employ people in the Police who were 
unsuitable ? Is it not your experience that a 
minister is expected to give employment to people 
who have supported him at elections and things of 
that sort ?—1 do not think I can say anything which 
really will carry you any distance in regard to that. 

252. We have heard a great deal about people 
being very large-hearted and generous and in that 
way encouraging crime. But is it not a fact that 
during the last few years Government has offered 
rewards to people who assisted the people in frustrat¬ 
ing dacoities ?—Yes. 

258. And has not that resulted in a large number 
of dacoities being frustrated ? Have not the people 
responded to that ?—You gather that from the 
newspapers ? 

254. I gather that from reports ?—Yea. 

255. At page 3fll (paragraph 27) of your Memoran¬ 
dum you say that there has been an attempt to 
restrict Government appointments to Burman 
Buddhists. Is that based on your experience ?—It 
is my personal experience ; I should say it was. 

25A. At present a person who seeks employment 
under Government has first to pass an examination, 
and after passing the examination he has to come 
before a Selection Board ?—Yes. 


257. And so far as your experience goes, the 
Selection Board has been partial to Burman Bud¬ 
dhists ?—I will not say the Selection Board as a 
whole. I have once served on the Board and I have 
gathered that impression. 

258. When a candidate appears before this Selec¬ 
tion Board the first thing* that the Board attempts 
to do is to ascertain whether he is a Burman or one 
domiciled in this country. Was that your experience 
on the Selection Board ?—My recollection is not 
good enough to say what exactly it was. 


260. Mr. Campagnac: • • • (To the 

witness): Then you were asked about the tariff 
duty on steel. You were asked whether the tariff 
duty operated unfavourably for Burma. Is it a 
fact that this tariff duty was imposed with a view 
to protect Tata's ?—It is common knowledge. 

261. Is any steel imported from India into Burma ? 
—I am not absolutely certain of the (act, but 1 
think it is a very, very small proportion indeed. 

262. Then you were also asked about hides. 
Was this industry chiefly in the hands of the Germans 
before the war ?—To a certain extent. 

268. Your hides being inferior to Indian hides, 
it is very difficult for you to compete against hides 
from India ?—Yes. ' 

264. So that you have to compete against hides 
from India and Europe ?—Yes. 


Afternoon. 

(Rao Bahadu^Rajah AMD Ml. KlXABHAi Premchand were absent.) 


Deputation from the Bantu Chamber of Commerce jointly with the 
Deputation from the Burma Association 0 j Professional and Business Men 

-CONTINUED. 

(The Deputation consisted of the Gentlemen Present in the Forenoon). 


1.1/ Ba Shin ; Mr. Wroughton, may I know 
for what period you have beat in Burma ?■— (Mr. 
Wroughton) : 28 years. 

2. Of course I can fairly expect from you a reply 
with regard to the present day cry of the separation 
of Burma from India ?— So far as I know, there is 
no unanimity amongst Burmans on that point. 
One section of Burmans is opposed to the separation, 
while another section appears to be in favour of 
separation. 

. 8 . Those who are in favour of separation are over 
80 per cent, approximately, is it not ?—I cannot say. 

4. The Chairman : There is a difference of view, 
you think, amongst Burmans themselves ?—Yes. 
The section which is opposed to separation, I think, 
oppose it on purely political grounds. They think 
that if Burma is separated the^ would not get any 
political advance. 1 think that if you disabuse 
their minds of that point, there would be complete 
unanimity on the subject of separation. 

5. U Ba Shin : The view of your Chamber is this 
that you recommend a form of government for Burma 
which will content the people of the country, is it 
not ?—Yes, " ani) which will yet contain adequate 
** safeguards for the preservation of internal peace 
'* and for the protection of all commercial interests." 

6. The firms in Burma usually employ Indian 

labour ?—In factories they do ; they also employ 
a great deal of Burman labour in districts. The firm 
which I represent employs more Burmans than 
Indians. . 


7. What firm ?—The Bom bay-Burma Trading 
Corporation. 

8. Take, for instance, the rice exporting firms, 
such as Steele Bros. They employ Indian labour 
in the mills ?—Yes. 

9. One of the reasons for employing Indian labour 
is that it is cheaper than Burman labour ?—Not 
cheaper, but it is more efficient. 

10. You say it is more efficient. Am I to under¬ 
stand that you have tried the Burman labour in 
these rice mills, or is it purely a speculation that 
Indian labour is more efficient than Burman labour ? 
—Both Burmans and Indians are employed in mills, 
but the Burmans are mostly employed in clerical 
work. As a labourer the Burman is not as efficient 
as the Indian labourer. 

11. Efficiency in carrying bags of rice, is that 
what you mean ?—Burmans generally dislike manual 
labour. 

12. Another reason is that the standard of living 
of a Burman is high and he considers that he is not 
paid sufficiently ?—I do not know about that. 

13. In paragraph 23 you say: “The scarcity of 
" experienced leaders among the ranks of local 
" politicians further leads this Chamber to view with 
" some concern the proposal to eliminate entirely 
" from the Provincial Legislatures the official 
" element " I would like to know what you mean 
by " experienced leaders ? "—The common meaning 
which " experienced leaders ” convey. 
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15. U Ba Skin: • • • In paragraph 24 

you say : " The crime record of Burma is notorious 
“and even under - the present regime there i4 so 
" little indication of improvement that any reduAion 
“ of the British element would be fraught i^ith 
“ danger." Take, for instance, the city of Chicago. 
Is not the crime record there very notorious ?—^e 
are only concerned with Burma. From the rcfeent 
summaries published in the papers I find that ^he 
crime in Burma is slightly on the downward course 
at the present moment. 

10. Take the case of the Rangoon town. Rangoon 
as yon know is a cosmopolitan city ?—Yes. 

17. Have you made any attempt to find out the 
percentage of the crimes committed by non-Burmans ? 
For instance, take the China town where lots of 
crimes are committed by non-Burmans. I think 
that though non-Bormans co mmi t crimes they 
are classified under the heading “ Burmans " ?—We 
have made no attempt. 

18. SraShweBa: On page 882 of the Memorandum 
submitted by the Association of Professional and 
Business Men iu Burma you have used the term " non- 
Burmans. ” May I know whether you include Karens 
under this term ?— (Mr. Foucar ) This refers to 
non-Burmese subjects, rather than to persons who are 
not subjects df the Burmese kingdom. 

19. And the indigenous races like Karens ?—Well, 
the question of the Karens was not considered. 

20. Can yon tell us how the funds of the District 
Councils are raised ?—They have the powers to 
raise taxes, of course, but I do not think they use 
those powers. At present the funds are made 
available by allocation by Government. 

21. I suppose you realise that it is only a small 
amount that is raised by taxation of pounds, ferries 
and bazaars, and do yon know that 80 per cent, of 
these funds goes for educational purposes ?—I would 
not be prepared to say whether that is correct or not. 
Personally I doubt it. 

22. Sir Arthur Froom : Turning to page 381 of 
the Chamber’s Memorandum, paragraph 24, have 
you had before you the Government Memorandum.?* 
—-(Mr Wrough ton) No. 

£8. At any rate in that document page 218* is 
devoted to Police and the regard in which the Legis¬ 
lative Council holds the Police, and it gives a long 
history of various questions in the Legislative 
Council and of the cuts made in the budget of 1923-24. 
One paragraph I would like to read to you from page 
213,* and that is this: “ Full advantage was taken 
“ of the different budget debates for criticism of 
" the department which developed on one occasion 
“ into what a member termed ‘ the exciting and 
" exhilarating game of Police-baiting V' I was 
wondering whether you had this in view when you 
wrote paragraph 24. in which you say : “ The Police 
“ has been a favourite subject of attack in the 
" Provincial Council.” Now, the position I put to 
you is this. Does your Chamber think, if Police is 
a favourite subject of attack in the Provincial 
Council, that the Police are better safeguarded when 
that department is in the h^nds of a member, of 
Government and is a reserved subject than when it is 
in the hands of a minister who holds his office at the 
will of the Provincial Council ?—Yes. 

25. Do yon think that District Boards and 
municipalities would have a chance of greater success 
if they received the advice and, perhaps, the sympathy 
of the Provincial Government ?— (Mr. Dawn) 1 
think so. 

28. You think there is room for improvement in 
that ?—Yes. 

27. The Chairman : I am a good deal struck by 
this passage on page 445,* part IV, of the Burma 
Government Memorandum in regard to local self- 
government. I think it is worth reading: "The 
" powers of supervision and control possessed by 
” the local Government and its officers have already 
“ been detailed. In answer to a question as to the 
• Vol XI 


” steps taken by Government to improve the working 

of a certain local body the Honourable Minister 
“ replied that ' the considered policy of Government 
” is to interfere as little as possible with local self- 
” governing bodies.’ On the 5th July, 1927. a 
“ resolution was moved that * instructions should he 
” issued to all officials to refrain from unnecessarily 
” interfering in matters pertaining to the internal 
" administration of all self-governing bodies,* ” and 
so on. Of course, everybody is against unnecessary 
interference, but is that all the point ? It struck 
me very much in many parts of our tour. The view 
which seems to be quite commonly held in the 
ministry of local self-government is that the ministry 
of local self-government ought not to interfere with 
local self-governing bodies. I do not know, of 
course, what the local view may be, but that is not 
the English view at all. Our view is that a minister 
of local self-government and his department has got 
a most important duty in keeping the local bodies 
up to the mark, by audit, by inspection and by all 
sorts of things, and I cannot help thinking that there 
has been rather a departure from our own ideas there. 

Mr. Rafi : The local people create the distinction 
between in te r f erence and advice. A deputy com¬ 
missioner or a commissioner very often raises very 
minor points, petty points which are somewhat 
annoying, but which do not carry one far. If there 
were inspectors as in England, going round, visiting 
periodically and giving advice, it would be different. 

The Chairman : It may be so. I am not criticis¬ 
ing anybody. I am pointing out the conditions. 
In England the part which the ministry of local 
self-government takes is by no means confined to 
giving advice. If it is found, for example, that 
rates were not being properly collected, or if there 
were serious grounds to think that there was misap¬ 
propriation and defalcation, they would do a great 
deal more than advise, I can assure you. That is 
why I think there is a curious difference between the 
view taken here and the view taken elsewhere. 

I am not saying that our method is the best, I am 
only saying that is different. 

Mr. Raf\ : If a municipality raises the pay of 
an officer and, say. twenty-five-members think it is 
right; one man, the deputy commissioner,, comes 
in and says that that view is wrong. He says that 
they should not have given that increment, or that 
they should not have engaged an extra clerk. These 
are the things that the locsd bodies resent. 

28. Sir A rthur Froom : Do yon concern yourselves 
at all with any advance which may or may not be 
made in any other province.in India—it may be the 
Punjab, Bombay, or Bengal ?— (Mr. Wroughton) 
With regard to the form of advance, we are not 
prepared to make any recorpmendations, but we do 
hold that if the provinces in India do get an advance 
Burma must receive a similar advance. 

29. Ou page 801 of your Memorandum, you say: 

‘‘ The peace and prosperity of the country depend 
" largely upon the removal of the disabilities which 
'' have been set out above, namely, internal financial 

stringency and retarded development resulting 
" from the diversion of the country's revenues to 
” the central exchequer; enforced participation in 
“ a protective policy which does not benefit Burma 
“ at all, and the subordination of her interests to 
" those of the Indian provinces.” Then you go on 
to say that if the " Commission can find means of 
" removing these disabilities whilst Burma remains 
” a part of thg Indian Empire, commercial opinion at 
“ least will be satisfied.” Now, take the steel 
protection which obtains in India. Many com¬ 
mercial bodies supported that Bill. Or tie any 
protection that might be giveh for Ihdia. What is 
good for India might be poison for Burma ? Can 
you conceive that India out of a fear of Burma 
suffering would give up its tariff ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

80. So this hope that you express that the Com¬ 
mission might be able to solve the difficulty is sf tting 
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the Commission rather a difficult task ?—Our view 
is that we like to remain part of India and yet get 
as far away from Indian politics as we can, if that 
is possible. 

31. You do not expect India to give up a policy 
which they regard as the correct one, say, to protect 
the steel industry m India. And then there is 
another suggestion that India should have a reserved 
coastal trade, which, you say, would hit Burma very 
bard. Do you expect India to give up those objects 
for the satisfaction of a province like Burma ? Do 
you think it is reasonable that India would do 
so ?—No. With regard to steel, for instance, I do 
not think Burma would object to this import duty 
on steel if the money went to make cheaper houses 
m Burma or for the development of the province. 
If the steel duty, which goes to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, came to the Provincial Government we should 
not worry about it. 

32. But this particular duty on steel was only 
started for the benefit of the steel industry in India 
and not for the development of Burma, or to build 
cheaper bouses in Burma ?—But it has made dearer 
houses here. 

Sir Arthur Froom : It has made dearer houses in 
India, too. I only point this out. You say: '* If 
■' your Commission can find means of removing 
“ these disabilities," etc. I am not a Commissioner, 
but a member of the Committee ; but it occurred to 
me that you were setting the Commission a very hard 
task. 

83. The Chairman : That is nothing new I I 
suppose what may have been in your mind was 
something of this sort. I do not know whether such 
a thing is practicable. Might it be that yon were 
thinking of something of this kind, that while re¬ 
maining within the boundaries of India you should 
yet be in some way or other for some purposes 
separated ; say, for fiscal purposes, without actually 
passing beyond the boundaries of the Government 
of India ?—Yes, we^iave that in mind. 

34. Sir Arthur Froom : As regards any advance 
in Burma to provincial self-government, are your ideas 
in any way influenced at all by Burma remaining 
within India or outside India ?—No. 

85. Whatever advance you may be prepared to 
concede towards provincial self-government in Burma 
is jiot altered in any way whether Burma remains 
part of India or whether Burma is separated ?—No. 

36. Sir Hari Singh Gout : Following up the last 
question about the Steel Protection Act, is it not a 
fact that the Steel Protection Act protects everybody 
in Burma who wishes to start a steel industry equally 
with those who wish to start a steel industry in 
India ?—Yes, but we have got no coal to start it. 

37. The Madias. Presidency might just as well 
complain of the steel protection bounties, because 
they have no coal and they have no steel ?—In 
Madras they can buy steel at the Tata works and rail 
it to Madras. Here, you have to take it to Calcutta 
by rail and then by sea to Burma. 

38. The freight from Jamshedpur to Rangoon is 
the same as from Jamshedpur to Madias. Or, take 
the case of Tuticorin or of the Punjab. Steel has to 
be carried from Jamshedpur to Calcutta and irom 
Calcutta-to the Punjab, all by train, and the Punjab 
has no steel industry. The Central Provinces, too, 
have not got a steel industry. So when you are a 
part of the whole you cannot take it compartmentally 
and say that every duty or every tax must benefit 
you or that you must get a share, .you can only 
participate in the general benefit that accrues to the 
Emmie. If you take it compkrtmentally, one tax 
maybenefit you and the other tax may not. You 
must take the sum 'total of all the benefits you 
receive as members of the Empire. Is that not a 
sound proposition ?—1 think so. 

39. Take for instance the case of the bamboo pulp. 
You remember they exploited bamboo pulp in 
Burma and lost 20 lakhs Qf rupees. That industry 
was protected and an effort was made to utilise your 


pulp and on that an experiment was made, on which 
Rs20 lakhs were sunk. Now supposing it had been a 
success—it might be still a success—it would have 
benefited you. It may lead to better results, and then 
you will benefit by it. Is that not so ?—We do not 
dispute that we get benefits from being associated 
with India. 

40. Take the bamboo paper industry or the 
bamboo pulp industry or the export duty on hides. 
Now, supposing you wanted to start a tannery that 
would benefit you. It gives you an opening to 
develop an industry locally if you wish to do so ?— 
We have already tried the tanning industry and 
failed. 

41. You have failed, but somebody else may succeed. 
It gives you a chance. The point is it gives you a 
certain measure of protection because yours is a 
nascent industry, and as such as business men yon 
recognise that this protection is not any discrimina¬ 
tion against you any more than it is against Madras 
or the Pnnjab. It is to the benefit of the country 
as a whole, of which Burma is a part. If you look 
at it from that point of view do you not think as 
commercial men that it is for the protection of the 
country as a whole ? Take, for instance, your own 
country, England. You have protection of silk and 
gloves. Because of the fact that silk and gloves are 
not made in every county in England, your county 
council cannot rise up against Parliament and say: 
" We do not make gloves ; why protect gloves ? We 
do not make silk; why protect silk ? ** That exactly is 
the position in India. The fact that you do not make 
these does not in the slightest degree stand in the 
way of protection of the industry, because it helps 
everybody, including yourself ? (No answer.) 

42. As regards the constitutional question, you 
have very rightly said in paragraph 21 (page 301) of 
your Memorandum that: " Owing to its lack of 
“ knowledge of the inside working of the reformed 
" constitution, and of the difficulties which have 
" been encountered, this Chamber does not feel 
“ itself competent to express in more than very 
“ general terms its views as to the direction which 
"afurther modification of the constitution should 
" take." But at the same time associated as you 
are and have been for a very long time with the people 
of Burma, you cannot help observing certain facts 
upon which you might be able to help the Joint 
Free Conference. The points upon which I should 
like to have your information are points set out in 
the Memorandum of the Association of Professional 
and Business Men in Burma. There are three points 
in that Memorandum and you can say whether your 
experience justified the statement of facts mentioned 
by that Association. The first is at the bottom 
of page 862 :—" The idea of self-government or, 
” indeed, of any form of representative government, 

" is entirely alien to their traditions and upbringing. 
" And this is just as much true of the period of British 
" occupation as it was of the earlier days of the 
" independent kingdom. Until a very few years 
*' ago the Burxnan was content to leave the entire 
" direction of affairs in the hands of the rulers : In 
" fact, he did not even know of any other form of 
•' Government.'* And then ydu find this in para¬ 
graph 4:—“ These considerations have led to the 
"formation of this Association with the object of 
" laying before your Commission reasons which 
" convince its members that, so far as Burma is 
"concerned, the stage has not yet been reached 
" when a political advance can be made even as far 
" as a constitution on the lines of that now proposed 
" for the Colony of Ceylon." And then at page 802 
the Association says:—" It must be noted too that 
" the average Burman. though not altogether 
” illiterate, is ignorant, and the administration reports 
" show that he is lacking in self-restraint and is of 
" a credulous disposition. Consequently he is easily 

led or misled. Such being the case, the normal 
• process o! educating him politically should have 
" been gradual and progressive.” And then later 
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at page 364, it is said :—" There is lacking at present 
“ amongst the lower classes all sense of co-operation, 

" public spirit and responsibility, and. until some 
" such feeling is acquired, no good purpose can be 
served by the grant of further powers to the 
" classes concerned." I am simply putting these 
together so that you may be able to understand the 
points 1 wish you to give us some information about. 
Now the sum total of the views of the Association 
are that Burma has had no tradition or self-governing 
institutions for any length of time, that Reforms 
were introduced for the first time in Burma only in 
1022. a matter of only about six years now. that the 
masses are lacking in self-respect, are credulous, there 
is a great deal of crime and they are at present lacking 
in any spirit of co-operation and public spirit and 
responsibility so as to be able to carry on the work 
of a self-governing administration. Are you in , 
agreement with those views ?—(Mr. Wroughton) 
We are not prepared, sir, to be cross-examined on 
other people's Memoranda. We do say that if 
there is to be any further advance in self-govern¬ 
ment in the provinces in India, Burma must have 
the same degree of it. 

43. I will come to that later. It is only your 
experience bearing on the statement of facts contained 
in the Association’s Memorandum that I want, from 
what you have been able to observe and see for 
yourself.—I am not prepared to say that those are 
not correct, and my Own personal view is that you 
cannot put back the hands of the clock. 

44. That is a question of policy with which we . 
will deal next. But are you in general agreement 
with those statements of facts ? That is the point ? 
—(Mr. Hounson) Speaking for myself I may say 
that my own personal opinion is that those state¬ 
ments are substantially correct. 

43. Then we go on to the next statement. It is 
perfectly true that in 1022 Burma was given a 
measure of constitutional advance on a line with that 
given to India, and it would be impossible to put 
back the hands of the clock, as you have put it. But 
if the matter has To be decided for the first time 
to-day, and we have not got the fact that we stand 
committed to a measure of advance already granted 
to Burma in 1022, if we had to start on a clean slate 
and we have not anything written upon it before, 
then would you think that in view of these circum¬ 
stances which your experience has borne out now 
any advance in the direction of constitutional 
expansion of the country would be justified ?— 
(Mr. Wroughton) It is too problematical, sir. I 
cannot express any opinion on that. 

46. When you say, gentlemen, that if India gets 
any advance, Burma also must get the same measure 
of advance, you feel that that is because, whether 
rightly or wrongly, deservedly or undeservedly, 
Burma should not be left back in the race ?—No ; 
that is because the Burmese are a proud race and a 
very capable race in many ways, and_I think they have 
acquitted themselves as well as any other province 
in India under the Reforms, and therefore we think 
that if the Conference decides that other provinces 
should get any further measure of Reforms, these 
people also must get the same. 

47. And if other provinces do not get, you should 
not also get; that is a question of relativity—if 
India gets, why should not wc also get ?—It comes 
to that of course. 

48. The whole question, therefore, turns on this ; 
Burma got Reforms because India got it, and if 
India gets further advance, why should not Burma 
get, too ?—We say that Burma deserves advance 
if India gets it because Burma has acquitted herself 
well. 

49. The position is really historical. Historically 
Burma got advance as India got it, and therefore 
it would be extremely invidious for Burma to be 
left out when India gets further instalment of Reforms. 

* •«= M.f if *nu do not wish to answer 


that,question, I will not press it ?—I think f have 
expressed my idea as far as I can. 

50. As regards the question of Law and Order, 
while making no recommendation on the future 
constitution of Burma, you do make a recommedia¬ 
tion as regards the reservation of Law and Order in 
paragraph 24 of your Memorandum. You have said, 
in answer to a question put by one of my honourable 
colleagues, that it is perfectly true that there have 
been attacks and irresponsible criticism on the 
police administration of Burma, and you have 
further said that so far as the province of Burma is 
concerned there has been no such thing as" Dyarchy." 
Mr. Hartshorn put you the question that if there 
has been no difference at all in the practical actual 
working of Law and Order, what difference would it 
make if instead of being managed by a member it 
is managed by a minister?—Law and Order at present, 
I think, is managed by a committee with the Governor 
at its head. 

51. But supposing we had a minister with the 
Governor at the head ?—It was not Law and Order 
that was subjected to irresponsible criticism. Ir¬ 
responsible criticism cannot be carried home to Law 
and Order under the present form of Government. 

52. Are you quite sure about that. It has been 
carried home as one of my honourable colleagues 
pointed out to you, that there was an attack on the 
police which was immediately followed up by a re¬ 
organisation of the police, abolishing certain outposts 
and reducing the number of policemen, with the 
result that there was a recrudescence of crime ?— 
I am not prepared to admit that the attack on the 
police by the legislative council was the cause of the 
appointment of the Police Enquiry Committee. 

53. But you replied to that question in that strain ? 
—The police re-organisation took place after that, 
but I am not prepared to say that it was as a result 
of that attack. 

54. But are you prepared to go as far as to say 
that the criticism of the members of the legislative 
council as regards Law and Order and the Police 
being a reserved department has not influenced the 
the decision of the Local Government in that respect ? 
—1 am not in a position to answer that question. 

55. And therefore it makes very little difference 
if the Law and Order and the Police are in the hands 
of ministers so far as the criticisms are concerned. 
On the other hand, when they find that Law and 
Order and the Police are their own department in 
■the hands of a responsible minister and that they 
are responsible for working it. they will begin to feel 
a greater responsibility ?—I am not prepared to 
accept that view myself. 

56. Are you prepared to dissent from that view ? 

—Yes. , 

57. As regards the presence of the official element 
in the legislature, it has been pointed out to us m 
several provinces that that is an impediment in the 
way of formation of parties and the formation of 
party programmes. Have you got any view on that ? 

’ —We discussed it over and -over again, but the 
subject is so wide that we could not come to any 
conclusion on it. 

38. So I take it that so far as the question of Law 
and Order and the question of further advance are 
concerned, those are not matters on which you are 
prepared to be cross-examined ? 

Lord Burnham : In answer he said that they were 
opposed to the transfer of Law and Order. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour: That, of course, is the answer ; 

I was asking the reasons for it. 

59. The Ckaifiuan : f thought your question was 
about the official bloc ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 1 

00. The Chairman : I think it stands like this, 
that these gentlemen, .who after all are a body of 
business men and gave their views on 'a certain 
number of topics, say. and quite naturally, that as a 
body they do not profess to have examined all the 
constitutional questions which may be suggested to 
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them and that they would rather decline to offer 
their views about them ?—Yes, sir. 

81. Sir Hah Singh Gour : Now. passing on to the 
next question of the safeguards in the constitution 
of India and Burma, at page 301 of your Memorandum 
you have laid down two conditions. The first is the 
provision for definite and adequate safeguards against 
discrimination in any form, on grounds of race or 
religion, and secondly you say:—" Another form of 
'* discrimination against which definite provision is 
" essential is the reservation to any one section of 
" the community of the right to carry on any 
'* particular form of commercial activity . . . By 
that I presume that you want two things to be 
safeguarded in whatever constitution is given ; 
one is the safeguarding of persons, irrespective of 
race or religion, and the other is the safeguarding 
against any discrimination and reservation f6 any 
one section of any particular form of commercial 
activity ?—Yes. 

62. As regards the safeguarding of race or religion. 
I may just point out to you one statement in your own 
Memorandum. In paragraph 27 (page 881) yon say :— 
*’ Already Burman politicians have passed legislation 
" (which, however, subsequently failed to receive the 
“ assent of the Governor-General in Council) of 
“ which the result whould have been \p restrict the 
" immigration into Burma of the Indiazr labour upon 
“ which the prosperity of the country largely depends. 
" Any measure of this description should be excluded 
“ by provisions in the constitution.” Was your 
body opposed to the Sea Passengers' Tax Bill ?—Yes. 

AH. You think that the Sea £gssengers* Tax Bill 
was forced upon the Government by the Burmese 
opinion here ? What was the origin of it ? How was 
it that the Government sponsored that Bill ?—I 
believe it was a Government Bill intended to increase 
the revenue. 

84. You yourself pointed out that it was a Bill 
which was vetoed by the Governor-General and the 
result of the Bill would have been to restrict the 
immigration into Burma of Indian coolies. Do you 
not think that would have crippled the industnal 
activity m Burma and that it was not good for Burma 
itself ?—It was a bad Bdl. 

65. And you might nlta other bad Bills of that 
character ?—Yes. 

66. And therefore you as commercial men would 
S desire that whatever constitution is given, there must 

be a sufficient safeguard against repetitions of actions 
of this character ?—Yes. 

67. Now about the Europeans controlling the 
minerals, timber, and so on. You said that you have 
about 25 per cent, of tontroi at paddy . . . ?—Not 
control exactly. 

68. I think you meant that it passes through the 
mills owned by Europeans ?—Yes. 

69. In whose hands is the other 75 per cent. ?— 
Burmans, Chinese and Indians. 

70. Can you tell us what percentage is in the hands 
of the Burmans, the Chinese and the Indians ?— 
I cannot say. 

71. In the case of minerals and timber you have the 
largest share of it ?—Yes. 

72. And who have got the balance ?—Burmans, 
Indians, and Chinese. 

73. So far as your experience of Burma is concerned, 
do you think that the immigration of Indians to 
Burma has been conducive to the development of 
Burma, or has it not been ?—Yes, it has been. 

74. I find in the Memorandum of the Burma 

for Burmans League, it is stated, on page 388 (I wish 
to read it to you, and that, of course, has been 
repeated by one of the protagonists of the separation 
movement) : “ Let us consider now the economic 

"problem of the country. It requires every year about 
" 25 crores, two hundred and fifty million rupees, to 
” finance the cultivators for cultivating their lands. 
'* as there is no State-aid system in Burma. The 
" Natukotta Chettiyar (money lenders) from Southern 
" India come ^over here solely to lend money on 


" interest; not at 5 or 7 per cent, per annum, but 
” from 18 to 80 per cent, and even more than that 
” in certain cases. These financiers also take away 
“ nearly about 2} crores—25 millions—as interest. 
" These moneys are never spent in Burma, but only 
*' in India. Again, the weekly remittance to such 
*•' places from Burma by Indian wage-earners, 
" labourers, etc., amount to RslOO lakhs per year. 
” Now, what do we get in return from India for these 
" large sums so taken away ? Echo answers, what ? ” 
Do you think that is a correct statement ? Instead 
of echo, you answer ?—I think the man from India 
is a very good labourer. 

75. And he is necessary for the development of 
the country ?—That is so. 

76. As regards separation, you have said on 
page 861 : "If your Commission can find means of 
" removing these disabilities" (that is to say, the 
disabilities which you complain of, namely, that you 
want more money for the development of your 
province and that there should be a more equitable 
adjustment between the Central and Provincial 
revenues) “ whilst Burma remains a part of the 
*' Indian Empire, commercial opinion . . . will be 
** satisfied ” ?—Yes. 

77. Then you say : '* But in case it is not found 
” possible, this Chamber can sec no alternative 
” but to press for the separation of Burma from 
” India, an alternative which the section of the 
“ Commercial community already favours.” Sup¬ 
posing there was a financial expert Commission 
commanding the confidence of all business men, 
including yourself; supposing one of your represen¬ 
tatives is placed on this Commission, one from the 
Central Government and one from the Government 
of Burma, to thrash out the whole problem in a 
purely commercial spirit, and they came to the 
conclusion that Burma was not being over-taxed or 
was not making a larger contribution to the upkeep 
of the Central Government, would you not then 
be satisfied and not press for separation ?—We will 
not press for it. 


78. Sir Hart Singh Gour : Yes. You are only 
using separation as a lever to a better adjustment of 
financial relation between yourself and India ?—I 
may put the pros and cons for separation as the 
Chamber sees them. If I might elaborate the views 
we have expressed, we see that if India is to be 
granted Dominion Home Rule. Burma would like 
to be separated. We see that the control by Indian 
officials of pure Indian extraction is not accepted 
unanimously by the Burmans. We see that Burma’s 
agricultural needs at the present moment are suffering. 
On the other hand, we believe in the maxim : ” Unity 
is strength,” and fear anti-Indian legislation. We 
think that the prosperity of this province very 
largely depends on a free flow of Indian labour into 
this province and on free trade with India. If the 
disabilities which we have referred to in our Memoran¬ 
dum are removed and sufficient constitutional 
safeguards are provided, we would prefer to remain 
a part of India. 

79. The point is this : At present your complaint 
is not against the Dominion India, but against the 
British India ; all the complaints that you have 
made as regards the unfair treatment of Burma by 
India is not by the Dominion India, but by the 
British India. What reasons have you to believe 
that a self-governing India would not be very much 
better than the bureaucratic India and that it would 
not pacify the people ?—(No answer). 

80. The Chairman . Was the tariff on steel 
supported by the majority of the elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly ? 

Sir Hah Singh Gour : Yes. 

■1. Tlu Chairman . Was the 'apart duty on 
hides Supported by the majority of the elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : l do not think it waa. 
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82. Lord Burnham : It was forced by the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—Yes, against the wish of 'the 
Assembly. They were all Bills moved by the 
Government of India on the report of the Tariff 
Board. 

83. The Chairman: I do not suppose that 
anyone can devise a Constitution for India in which 
new taxes could be proposed except on the authoqify 
of the Government. But the question is whether 
there was a majority ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gout: I am not sure. 

Sir Arthur Froom : It was a very controversial 
measure. The Steel Bill, I think, went through 
a big majority. 

84. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; In answer to a question 
from my friend on the other side, yon have said that 
Borman opinion on the question of separation is 
divided. There are those who say that if Burma 
is isolated there would be no political advance and, 
therefore, we must remain joint and not separate, 
just now. And there are those who say we most 
separate. The reason that the non-separatists or 
the unionists, as I might call them, give is that they 
might be isolated and they may not get the political 
advance they want. But what is the reason that 
the separatists give ?—As I said before, Burma 
would be unanimous in favour of separation if India 
were to be granted Dominion Home Rule, and the 
main reason for that is that the Burman does not 
accept willingly the control of Indian officials of pare 
Indian extraction. I do not think the Bur mans 
collectively like Indians. 

85. But do you not think that the Indian official 
is necessary for the sake of efficiency ?—Not 
necessarily. 

86. What is the view of the Chamber as regards 
Indian officials being sent over here ?—We have 
had only a very few of them. 

The Chairman : I think the point is quite clear. 
The view of the witness is that if the Central Govern¬ 
ment of India was completely in the hands of the 
majority of India and, if as a result of that, the 
administrators were Indians, Burma would not 
accept that position. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It is a hypothetical case 
that you are putting forward. 

The Chairman : But it is a material observation 
to make if you are contemplating Dominion Status. 

87. Sir Sankara* Nair : You know (and if you 
do not know, yon may take it from me) that the 
administration of local self-governing bodies like 
municipalities, district boards, and similar institu¬ 
tions, nave suffered in India from lack of funds; 
they have not been able to carry on the administration 
satisfactorily because funds were not forthcoming. 

I see from the reports that this is the case in Burma, 
too. Take it from me, also, that while the ad¬ 
ministration was in the hands of the officials they 
placed roads and communications first, education 
next, and health last of all. After the control was 
handed over to the transferred departments it is 
just the other way. I am only showing that there 
is a direct conflict of opinion between Indians and. 
officials .in that respect. They are now spending 
as much money as they can upon health first, educa¬ 
tion next, and roads and communications last. If, 
therefore, the authority goes back to tHe bureaucracy 
the native apprehension is that the result would be 
just the same; that due provision will not be made 
for health out of the funds available ; it will not be 
utilised for education, but that more money will be 
spent on roads and communications. * In Burma, too, 

I find it is just the same ; that is, the‘district boards 
have been spending more money on health ; next, 
education, then comes the public works. In fact, 
there is scarcely any increase in expenditure on 
public works. I can give you references ; sec page 
441 of Part IV of the Government Memoran¬ 
dum.* " The total expenditure on Medical Services 


" increased from Rs4.16 lakhs, in 1023-24 to Rs 
" 6.74 lakhs, in 1026-27. . . .** Now, in view of 
that and a possible conflict on that point which exists, 
would you advocate a return to bureaucratic control 
again ? I understood you to say that there must 
be more control in the hands of somebody at head¬ 
quarters. I accept the control if it is in relation 
to the mechanical part of it. to the recovery of revenue 
and so on, but for myself, I oppose that if it will 
interfere with the policy of the District Councils or 
District Boards or Municipalities. With reference 
to that, have you got any observations to make ?. 
—{Mr. Wroughton) No, we have no observations to 
make. 

The Chairman : It is a very interesting observa¬ 
tion which Sir Sank a ran makes on the figures. I 
look at it from that point of view. Z may say at 
once that it may well be that there has been a change 
because there has been stringency, but when I 
speak of our own ideas in England and the Central 
Government keeping control, I do not mean that the 
Central Government defines what the money is to 
be spent on, but it rather maintains a certain standard t 
of administration. 

Lord Burnham: May I draw Sir Sankaran's 
attention to part IV, page 441* in which it says : 

** little interest is evinced by District Councils in 
" matters of sanitation and public health.” That 
is a reflection on the attitude of the general public. 

Sir Sanharan Nair : You will find what I have 
stated on page 441*; and then comes the next one 
about water supply. 

88. The Chairman: You are referring more par¬ 
ticularly to ” medical ” ?—(Sir Sanharan Nair) Yes. 

89. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : In your statement 
you have stated that you would not advocate the 
policy of transferring Law and Order to a minister ? 
—(Mr, Crist ail) Yes. 

90. I should like to know your sentiment and 
your experience with regard to the working of other 
departments under the ministers. Are you satisfied 
with the administration of these departments ?— 

I am not prepared to say cither way. We have no 
reason to be dissatisfied. In recent years the 
Government has functioned a little slower than usual, 
but otherwise we have got no real complaints. We 
are not prepared to say whether we are satisfied or 
dissatisfied. 

01. If you are not dissatisfied, you are not satisfied 
either ?—No. 

92. What is your precise attitude ?—We have not 
as a body come greatly into contact with the 
Government; 

98. What are your hopes fdr the future ? Would 
you, for example, look forward to Burma under the 
administration of these ministers, knowing the 
Burmese as you do, with hope and satisfaction, 
supposing Burma is separated from India. For the 
sake of argument, let us assume that. Then. Burma 
would be under the control of the ministers. Do 
you look forward to it with satisfaction ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: They will not be here 
then. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : What do you say ? 

The Witness {Mr. Hawison) : We do not know 
how things would be under the conditions then 
obtaining. 

The Chairman: The future is always a little 
uncertain, is it not ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : They look forward with 
misgivings. 

94. Sir Zulfiqar Ali‘ Khan : I understand that 
most of the important departments of trade are 
now in the hands of Europeans, Indians, and the 
Chinese. The Burmese have, perhaps, a very 
insignificant share. In regard to the export trade 
the Burmese have very little share?—Yes, very 
little. 

05. Then, with regard to the government of the 
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country*, voa are very doubtful, and with regard to 
trade and commerce you say that the Burmese have 
very little to do . that they are merely producers 
Tben. supposing Burma is separated from India, 
io what way will tbe Burmese control their own 
destiny 3 —(A fr Wrougklon) If separated the Burmese 
would be controlling the Government very largely 

You. yourself, are veiy doubtful about the 
Government And with regard to trade, the Burmese 
have very little share So what do the Bormese 
get } — I do not quite follow your question 

97 Sir Hart Singh Gour What be means is 
this Can you. speaking for the Burmese, say what 
advantage will it be to the Burmese .1 Burma is 


separated from India ?—It is largely a matter of 
national pride 

08 And no profit ^ — (No answer). 

5ir Han Singh Gour . The thing I was going to 
sav. sir. was this When I leferred to British India 
and Dominion Status »n India I was dealing with 
the distribution of funds The Legislature has been 
complaining, and complaining bitterly, that the 
fuods that the Government of India raise are not 
evenly distributed If we get Dominion Status we 
will stand bv you and give you better justice than 
you have been receiving from the present Govern¬ 
ment of India That is what I mean 


Hr. B. K. HARPER, LCJ3., called and examined. 


W Tk$ Chairman You are tbe Collecto;' of 
Rangoon —Yes 

100 We were told that yon might be able to give 
us a little information as to how elections are really 
conducted here I have only just two or three 
questions to put. A description was given to us. 
more particularly rn reference. I thmk. to municipal 
elections here suggesting that at any rate the coolie 
vote was Dot always very accurately tendered It 
was suggested that a coobe came id ana handed in 
a name but it was not necessarily his own name, and 
so forth I wish you to tell us whether you think 
electrons m Rangoon have worked reasonably well 
from that point of view or wbeth^you think there 
is a good deal to lie improved 3 —I think there have 
been cases where coolies came and voted under false 
names, but I do not think the cases have been veTy 
many In the last elections which were field m 
November we had a few complaints of coolies getting 
mto tlie booths and bring unable to substantiate 
their names or their fathers' names There were 
one or two matances ra one or two Indian poll mg 
booths When these cases occurred we asked 
questions, abd unless satisfactory answers were given 
the man way not allowed to vote, but a tendered vote 
was recorded for him 

101 I do not quite understand bow the thing 
in fact works In tbe oi4feary way does the pre- 
sitluig officer know tbe coobe personally before he 
comes m 3 No. that is not poaaible Clerks are 
appointed, and it is the duty of these clerks to question 
the men and satisfy themselves as far as possible as 
to identification 

102 I am sure it is. but J want to know how such a 
thing can be done How can you satisfy yourself 
as to the identity of a man if you do not koow his 
name 3 How is it done The only thing you can 
ask is where lie lues and one or two other questions 
TO Order to try and substantiate that he has a true 
claim 

103 A man may come in and declare that he is 
somebody else. What is the check f -The onlv 
check is that you have to press him m hope of his 
forgettiDg something with which you can catch him 
That is about the best that can be done under the 
existing conditions 

104 It is rather a test of memory' largely ?—It is 
more a test of memory in the case of tbe mass of tbe 
coolies If they have a good memory they can carry 
it ofl several times successfully . if they have a bad 
memory they will be caught 

103 I do not suppose you have experience of 
elections m any othei place • 1 lie- uuiy expciieiue 

I have had is in Rangvon 

100 Does the system work fairly efficiently 
on the whole > I think considering all the cirrum 
stances it is about the l*^>t that can be done at 
present As long .u> you have a lot of uneducated 
people who are not able to stand up lor their own 
opinions, and have only a mass feeling of what is 


right or wrong. I thmk this is hound to happen, and I 
cannot thmk of any particular way of overcoming it. 

107. Mr Hartshorn : Have you seen anything 
of this fcmd happen at an election 3 It frequently 
happens that before the poll opens the candidate in 
control of the coolie vote, or his agent, surrounds tbe 
entrance to the polling booth with a Jot of labourers 
who have be-en instructed to keep out anyone not 
belonging to his owji particular class I Vies that 
kind of thing occur at elections )—1 came across 
two instances where complaints were made to me 
when I visited the polling booths at the last election 
that, because there were some persons outside they 
could not get into the booths, that the other party 
was crowding them out. but I found it impossible 
to verify it It might not have been due to that 
at all. but to the keenness of tbe two or three parties 
who were trying to get the vote* for their candidates 
It may not be due to pre-arrangement 

108. But are any steps taken to prevent that 
kind of thing happening ?—Steps were taken by 
providing police and trying to dear the booths and 
to keep them (the crowd) as far away from the 
doors as possible . but when you Jhave a seething 
crowd filling tbe whole street it ls exceedingly difficult 
to do anything 

100 Mr Raft Although the tellers may not 
know the voters, is it not a (act that the workers of 
the candidates know them f —The candidates ap¬ 
point their agents in each booth and it is tbe duty 
of these agents to assist and to identify the men, 
but. if the agents are dishonest. I do not thmk that it 
is an additional check, ti they are honest it u an 
additional check 

Mr Raft : I just wanted to pomt out this, that 
the candidates ha\e their own men there, men who 
are considered to be in a position to recogaise or 
identify the voters 

110 . Tk* Chairman : I suppose each candidate 
lias only one man there 3 

Mr. Raft: e generally have ten or twelve, 

and at times we have a crowd of people waiting there 
to detect any rases of personation. 

111 Tht C.hatrman Do vou mean inside the 
polling-booth 3 

Mr Raf : No. outside. 

112 Ttu Chairman : How do you detect in the 
crowd outside a case of personation ? How n it 
dooe f 

Mr. Haft In front of the booth, at the entrance 
you generally find people holding up cards of various 
colours belonging to the different candidates con¬ 
testing a 'p^it.cular veniUtuency. New. we have 
got our men there at tbe place where these crowds 
assemble to see whether anyone who is not entitled 
to \ ote is coniine in to vote or not. or whether he is 
holding a card to wLncb he is not entitled For 
instance we u*e a particular street, say the Merchant 
street We leave got one err two from Merchant 
watching our interests at the booth, to see 
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whether anybody is there who is not entitled to v()^e. 

113. The Chairman : Ten or twelve people em¬ 
ployed by a particular candidate outside the polling - 
booth to try and prevent that ? 

Mr. Rafi : As far as possible to try and detect 
cases of personation. 

114. Whenever the workers detect any cases of 
personation, they draw the attention of the Presiding 
Officer to such cases ?—In the first place, the people 
you have mentioned stay outside the booths. Th<V 
are non-officiaJs and have absolutely nothing to ^ 
with the officials. 

113. Probably they are supposed to help the 
election agents or the candidates ?—Candidates have 
their own agents officially inside the booth. Their 
number is strictly limited. 

110. Tie Chairman : How many ?—One each. 
What happens outside is quite unofficial. It is 
very difficult to check these people. If any election 
agent discovers anything wrong he would be listened 
to and his case recorded if it were reported to th4 
Presiding Officer. 

117. Mr . Rafi : When reports are made of cases 
of personation, you take steps immediately ?■■—Yes. 

118. The Chairman : What sort of steps ?—The 
naan is brought up and examined, and the Presiding 
Officer after enquiry comes to the conclusion whether 
the complaint is genuine or not. 

119. Mr. Rafi : Do you know that each agent 
has got several workers, even ten or twelve, studying 
the interest of the candidates-and trying their best 
to detect cases of personation. 

The Chairman : It is the most depressing thing 
that I have heard, if it is the case that a candidate 
has to furnish himself with ten or twelve men for 
expressly trying to prevent personation. If that 
were so, then cases of . rsonation must be rampant. 

Afr. Rafi ; But very few succeed in personating. 

. 120. The Chairman : In the course of an election, 
how many dozens of cases are successfully stopped, 
you think, by this army ? 

Mr. Rafi : The very fact that there are persons 
outside to watch makes it very difficult for them to 
get into the booth, and the result is that only very 
few of them are able to personate. 


121. The Chairman : I do not know if any one 
of you, gentlemen, wants to add anything to what 
Mr. Harper has told us. For myself, I should have 
tHought that the situation was a very difficult one 
to deal with, and I quite sympathise both with the 
candidates and with the officials who are doing 
their best to prevent it. 

The Witness [Dr. Murray ) : I can give you, sir, 
an instance which happened only the other day 
when a lorry-load of coolies from one street, all of 
them genuine voters, was brought in, and they found 
that every one of their names had been crossed oil 
as having already cast their votes. 

122. Colonel Lane-Fox : Who found that out ? 

'— (Dr. Murray) They came in and asked to be allowed 
to vote, and the man in charge found that votes 
had already been cast in their names. 

123. The Chairman : It is a serious thing and, 
presumably, it was made the subject of a formal 
complaint ?—I believe it was. 

124. As a matter of fact. Mr. Harper ought to 
be able to give us information about that ?— (Mr. 
Harper) If any complaint had been made, sir, it 
would have been taken up and investigated 
immediately, but no complaint of any sort was made 
regarding that. And. as far as I know, there has , 
never been an official complaint to that effect. 

The Witness (Dr. Murray) : I am not quite sure, 
sir, whether it was at the municipal election or the 
election to the Legislative Council. Of course, I 
know, Mr. Harper deals only with the Legislative 
Council election. 

125. The Chairman: Is there anything which 
occurs to any of you gentlemen, and which you can 
suggest by way of improving the regulations or the 
rules } We want, as far as possible, of course, to 
be helpful and not critical. 

Mr. Rafi : We may, perhaps, adopt the em¬ 
ployers' system of taking the thumb impressions of 
these labourers. Such impressions may be taken 
about six months before the election starts, and in 
case of doubt the thumb impression of both the 
persons whose identities are doubtful may be taken. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Burma for Barmans League. 


Note. —Since writing the Memorandum and the 
Draft Constitution of the " Burma Free State" 
on behalf of the Burma for Bunnans League, an 
All-Parties Conference was called by the Separation 
League for an agreed Constitution for Burma. I 
was deputed to attend on behalf of the Burma for 
Burmans League. 

The Conference was held on the 12th January, 
1920, at the office of U Maung Gyee, Barrister-at-Law, 
ex-Education Minister, to consider the Separation 
League Constitution entitled, “ The Burma Free 
State." 

The policy and the principles are the same as that 
embodied in the Draft of the Burma for Burmans 
League. Both are based on the Constitution of 
the Irish Free State. That of the Separation League 
is an outline in brief, whereas the Burma for Burmans 
Draft is an expanded one. 

The many Associations that responded and that 
attended the Conference have accepted the ” Burma 
Free State Constitution " of the Separation League 
as the basis of the agreed Constitution for Burma. 
Rangoon, George H. Munro. 

S1U January, 1929. 


Part I. 

Introductory. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday, the 28th 
July, 1928, at the premises of the Burmese Tipitaka 
Publishing Company, Sule Pagoda Road. Rangoon, 
for the purpose of taking steps to advance Burma 
in view of the Statutory Commission appointed 
under Section 84A of the Government of India Act, 
visiting Burma on the 29th January, 1929, for 
inquiring into the working of the system of Govern¬ 
ment. the growth of education, and development 
of representative institutions in Burma, and matters 
connected therewith; to report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible Government, then existing in Burma, 
including the question whether the establishment of 
a Second Chamber of the local legislature is or is 
not desirable and ‘ on any other matter affecting 
British (ndia referred to the Commission by His 
Majesty. 

U Ba Seih. T.P.S., Statistical Officer, Burma 
Railways, was voted to the chair. 

After discussion, the meeting decided to form a 
League to be known as th *' Burma for Bunnans 
League," with the following objects :— 

(1) To work for the progress and prosperity of 

the Burmese people. 

(2) To make every effort by Constitutional means 

to secure for Bfirma the status of a self- 
governing country on the lines of Ireland, 
Canada, or South Africa, or in other words, 
Dominion Home Rule Status. 

The meeting considers that the pressing political 
problem is to get Burma immediately separated from 
India .and regards that this shduld be an object 
which the League should specially carry out. 

It was decided that membership would be opened 
to all Burmans of both sexes: those born in Burma and 
are able to read and write Burmese ; those not bom 
in Burma but are able to read and write Burmese 
and have decided to settle down in Burma for life 
and acquire Burmese domicile. 

It was decided not to collect subscriptions or 
admission fees but to collect donations for the 
purpose of raising a political fund. 

U Ba Sein, T.P.S.. and Dr. U Nyo. LL.D., were 
elected Patrons. 

The following were elected office-bearers:—Presi¬ 
dent : U Myo, A.M.P. ; Vice-President: U Ba Saw ; 
Honorary Secretaries : Say a Shwe, Manager, Tipitaka 
Publishing Company; Mg. Pan Maung, Manager, 


Thudhammawaddy Press ; Honorary Treasurer: 
U Ba Maung, Proprietor, Swezonkyawdin Pi taka 
Press; Auditor: Saya Sein, Manager, Burma Oil 
Company. 

The elected Committee members are:—U Po 
Them, UBaPe Latt, U Cassim, U Ba Thi, U Tun Lin, 
U Tun Nyun, U Po Yin. U Set. U Po Pe. U Thein Pe 
and Mr. George H. Munro, co-opted member. 

It was also decided to convene an All-Burma 
Mass Meeting to consider more fully, at the Jubilee 
Hall, the question of Separation from India. 

2. The All-Burma Mass Meeting was held at the 
Jubilee Hall, on Sunday, the 26th August, 1928, at 
about 11-30 a.m. The Hall was packed, some five 
thousand Burmans from all parts of Burma attended, 
including Chinese, Indians, Europeans, Anglo- 
Burmans and Anglo-Indians of Rangoon. There 
were about thirty members on the platform. Saya 
Myo, Aggamahap&ndita, Burma, presided, Saya 
Shwe read a Yadu composed for the occasion. 

The Chairman delivered his presidential address in 
Burmese. The following is a literal translation of 
the speech delivered. 

Saya Myo’s Presidential Address. 

The Separation Question. 

Burma, radiant with the lustre of the religion of 
the Buddha, lavishly endowed by nature with 
resources of various kinds, having a climate equable 
and salubrious—appears as it were to attract those 
who had never been here before; to enchant those 
who come here to remain in it ever more. Capable 
of shining in her own glory. Burma, has therefore, 
become the cynosure of the world's eye as the gem 
that shines among the myriad precious jewels which 
adorn the crown of His Imperial Majesty, the King- 
Emperor of Great Britian and of the British Empire. 

A succession of Burmese monarchs held sway over 
Burma till about a century ago when she passed 
under the sway of the King of the British people. 
A spell of downward luck in 1247 B.E., brought 
Burma under the British flag, and being attached 
to the Indian Empire became the grazing ground of 
the Indians. Just as the bright and glorious sun 
illuminating the world for a while, sinks slowly into 
the western horizon, in like manner Burma has 
suffered, since the day she lost her King. It may be 
said by cursory onlookers that the country has 
progressed and prospered ; that her population had 
increased and multiplied ; but those living in the 
country, priest and laymen alike, having become 
the victims of the ’* Five Laws of Destruction,” have 
undergone mental miseries and deep anxieties like 
unto that of a cane heated in the fire. That is a 
matter indeed, for the deepest regret. 

Five Kinds of Destruction. 

The law comprising the " five kinds of destruction " 
are (1) Nyartibyasana : The danger which causes 
complete extinction of the whole family and relatives ; 

(2) Bhogabyasana: The danger which causes the 
loss of ancestral property leaving one penniless; 

(3) Rogabyasana : The danger which worltB against 
freedom from illness and disease, and aga in st decrease 
in deaths and also against the increase in the race; 
(4} Silabyasana : The danger which works against 
a man’s good conduct and right living; (5) Ditthi- 
byasana : The danger which works to the destruction 
of the religion which explains the true cause and the 
true effect. 

Burma is suffering from these five kinds of 
destruction and those moaning and wailing are the 
sons of the soil. And searching for those responsible 
for bringing on Burma these five kinds of destructions, 
many learned in political wisdom have definitely 
placed the charge against India with her 800 millions 
of population. They have so decided, and have 
declared that as time goes on no trace of Burma would 
l>e left and moreover that the Burmese Nation would 
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become extinct. The statement made by the 
Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel, President of the IndiaA 
Legislative Assembly, who came here about 20 day^ 
ago, that there is no such place as Burma, is worthy 
of consideration. 1 

The words of the wise, the decisions of the fearneq 
in this respect arc so true as to be irrefutable. And 
the reason ? Burma-with her paltry 13 millions of' 
people having been joined to India with her 3qpi 
millions of people, and being placed under the powdf 
and authority of India, an innumerable number 
the poorer Indians, of an alien faith, or a foreign rac% 
flock to Burma unceasingly. Consequently, thfe 
proportion of Indians to the sons of the soil being 
twenty to one, they have to jostle with each other, 
impairing the purity of the indigenous race. The 
danger of race extinction is thus upon us and the 
statement that the Burmese, as a nation, would soon 
disappear is true. 

And how comes about the danger which causes the 
loss of property leaving the people penniless, affect* 
the Burmese ) Indians come to Burma in increasing 
numbers year after year and have snatched away 
from the hands of the people the work and the 
industries of the indigenous population ; and more¬ 
over Bie Central Government away over ten 

crores of rupees yearly. For these reasons, the people 
of the country are being daily deprived of their wealth 
and property and are being reduced to a state of 
poverty. 

And again, a poverty stricken people such as ours 
cannot strive to secure public health, nor can the 
Government spend lavishly to gain the same object. 
Consequently, the danger due to and sickness 

fallen on Burma. 

Further, however much a poverty stricken people 
such as ours may desire to practice faithfully our 
religion, as becomes Buddhists they are reduced 
to the level of, to quote the saying, " In affliction 
even a mother can rarely claim a son as her own 
offspring." So, they are compelled to commit evil 
deeds. Consequently the danger due to lack of good 
conduct has fallen on Burma. 

Then also the religion of a people impoverished 
by being linked to India is day by day decaying and 
on Burma has fallen the danger regarding the 
destruction of the religion. 

I am sure that all are convinced that these great 
dangers have fallen on Burma. 

I am advocating the separation of Burma from 
India not because I desire to prevent Indiana from 
coming to this country or staying in this country, 
but because, in reality, I wish to stem the oncoming 
tide of the danger of the disruption of our religion and 
of the extinction of our nation, as well as to get 
whatever concessions we can to counter the disad¬ 
vantages Burma is placed under by her connection 
with India. 


determined to bring this idea of ” separation " to a 
successful issue. 

( Then and Now : A Comparison. 

In the olden days, the work done by the head of 
a family sufficed not only for the wants of the family 
but when with the parents the older children joined 
in the work, it not only enabled them to clothe and 
feed the whole family decently, they were also able 
to buy and dress themselves in beautiful clothes, 
adorn themselves in gold, silver and jewellery. And 
over and above that they could sow the seed of merit 
incurring benefits thereby—the good deed of building 
sayats and Uuaungs, pyattkats, setting up temples 
of all kinds. . In the olden days paddy, rice, oil, 
salt, foodstuffs such as fowls, pork and fish do not 
cost what it costs us now. In matters of health, 
though there did not exist such things as a Health 
Department or big hospitals as at present, epidemics 
were rare occurrences in the old days. There we r e 
no such things as doctors, and in the event of illness 
curative measures were undertaken with the help 
of domestic remedies as those recorded by our 
forefathers ; there where no such things as doctors’ 
bills. In the event of serious illness cure was affected 
by physicians who through their proficiency had been 
recognized by the King as " Thamadawa" (Court 
physicians) or by those similarly competent without 
so much even an expense as could be spoken of or 
written down. 

Nowadays, not to say anything of maintenance 
during illness but for maintenance during health, 
money has to be drawn from a very deep ” rupee 
mine.” The work done by the head of a family 
does not suffice for the upkeep of the family, and even 
when the whole household, including the children, 
take a hand in the work, in most cases neither food 
nor raiment is sufficient. That is the reason why 
parents have had to withdraw their children from 
schools as soon as they are able to distinguish between 
” a letter which conveys the news of death and one 
which conveys the news of (someone) being alive.” 
i.e., able to read and write. This is the reason why 
they cannot themselves, as becomes good Buddhists, 
faithfully adhere to the practice of the religion, and 
the safegi^rding of their nation. 

Increased Expenditure and Taxation. 

Not to say of the old times—when we consider the 
events of the past 20 years, we find an increase 
yearly in the number of crimes, such as the'ts, 
dacoities, rapes, etc., due to lack of self-control, 
crimes arising out of drink, crimes due to lack of the 
lobe, such as murder. Owing to these, we find an 
increase yearly in the expenditure on police and 
according to the Police Administration report for 
1025-20 the expenditure was nearly 104 lakhs and 
that in 1026-27 rose to 11? lakhs. 


It is a matter for the deepest gratification that for 
the past many years, lovers of the nation, lovers of the 
country, men and women alike,including the Sanghas, 
have striven hard, by working both outside and 
inside the Legislatures, to raise the status of the 
country and the people. I take this opportunity 
of thanking all those who, actuated by the -purest 
of motives, have been and are still working for the 
welfare of the country. 

I have not, in the past, taken a prominent part in 
politics and have been content only with remaining 
in the background as a general helper. But now, 
public interest in " politics," the haven of victory, 
to reach which all are striving, has not yet been 
gamed. Meanwhile lovers of the nation, devotees 
of the religion tired in their limbs, have been reduced 
to the condition of " neither on a sandbank nor the 
tide following out." That being so, in consultation 
with some of those who like myself have an affection 
for the nation and for the religion, I have started this 
” Burma for Burroans League." And our members, 
each assisting in their own way, and shouting out 
" yo-hee-Iay " are pushing their barge of politics 
forward to make it reach its destination and are 


The reports on the prison administration show an 
increase in the jail population. Considering that, 
according to the Report of 1026-27, the number 
convicted under 30 years of age was 70 per cent, and 
the number convicted under 21 years of age was 
30 per cent, no right thinking person would deny 
that people are losing their moral tone.. The expen¬ 
diture incurred in connection with the prison depart¬ 
ment in 1025-28 is over 20 lakhs and .for 1026-27, 
22 lakhs, I shall not take up your time by dilating 
on the matters relating to the administration of 
justice, etc. 

For this increasing expenditure, the burden has 
fallen on the already impoverished Burmese people. 
A large amount of revenue has been obtained from 
Burma in the shape of customs, income-tax. capitation 
tax, that ham ed ha tax, land revenue, forest revenue, 
ferries and fisheries, minerals (including petroleum), 
posts and telegraphs, stamp revenue, etc., and so 
it is proper to ask that the increased expenditure be 
not made the responsibility of the poor indigenous 
population. What has happened is that the revenues 
derived from central subjects in the above mentioned ■ 
sources are not permitted to be spent in Burma. 
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Burma's Tribute to India. 

The cream of income from these sources is taken 
out and a yearly tribute amounting to over a thousand 
lakhs has to be paid .to India. Moreover, 64 lakhs 
from the remaining revenue of Burma had to be 
contributed to the Indian Exchequer and the 
Government of Burma had to concert various 
plans to overcome the difficulty of insufficient means 
of expenditure in administering the country, I 
understand, however, that the 84 lakhs contribution 
has been discontinued owing to the agitation on the 
part of the Burma Legislature. The Government of 
Burma is placed in a difficult position as it would be 
impossible to contrive to get more taxes. 

Financial Chaos. 

The state of affairs is such that imposition of further 
taxation would mean " cutting away the flesh." I 
understand that the Accountant-General who 
recently came here to examine the financial position 
of the country reported that Burma’s financial 
affairs would be in difficulties in the near future. If 
we examine carefully why the expenditure and the 
income in Burma does not balance, it will be found 
that because Burma is connected with India. If the 
ten crorcs of rupees sent away to India be carried 
in bullock-carts, it would require 5,000 bullock-carta. 
If we count the numbers of years Burma had been 
joinetAjn to India and the money sent to India what' 
pangs does it not cause. And so, if Burma is 
separated from India, the revenues realised from 
Burma can be used for the purposes of improving 
everything in Burma and in about ten years Burma 
would attain the stage of prosperity as to entitle her 
to the name of “ Shwepyigyi ” or '* Golden Burma." 
The " tribute " sent to India in the shape of customs 
duties is like that of a cruel dacoit or robber ill-treating 
the inmates of a house. Nor do I think it would be 
wrong to compare the collection of income-tax and 
super-tax with that of Biius (ogres) cruelly ill-treating 
and sucking the blood (of a man). In the past, 
district officers performed the duties income-tax 
officers in addition to their own duties. In order, 
however to increase the taxes a separate department 
has been established. Fearing these Biius (Ogres) 
in the shape of income and super taxes a number of 
chetties .dosed down their firms in Burma and 
taking away 40 crores pf rupees have gone to Saigon 
in Cochin China under the French to set up business 
there. In Saigon, payment of 250 silver dollars a 
year enables on^ to set up as moneylender without 
further payment of any other taxes. The fact that these 
chetties have taken away 400 lakhs of rupees from 
Burma and the fact that more chetties have gone 
and are going away, makes one^ink that the money 
market is going to become tighter. Singapore which 
is not under the control of India, but directly under 
the British Government, introduced income-tax 
during the Great War owing to shortage of money, 
but discontinued these taxes when the war was over. 
Then again customs duties being lower than in Burma, 
gave relief to the people in several respects. 

The Milch Cow. 

Burma may therefore be likened to a milch cow 
and the Central Board of Revenue in India to a clever 
Indian milkman. For several years past, the Indian 
milkman milked Rs. 1,000 lakhs worth of milk from 
the Burma milch cow, and fed his wife and children, 
the Indian people. As for the owner of the cow— 
the people of Burma, he feels no pity and we do not 
even have so much as a drop of milk on the tip of our 
tongues, and when we consider this, is that not a 
matter for regret ? It is only when we separate the 
cow from the milkman that we can free ourselves 
from poverty. I am sure that all will realise the 
advantages to be derived by the separation of Burma 
from India. At the worst, we can make use of the 
1,000 lakhs for the various departments in Burma. 
We can spend more on education. As the 
Thathameda Tax and Capitation Tax amounted to 


only Rs. 100 lakhs, these can be totally abolished. 
We shall be able to get our goods cheaper by the 
reduction of customs duties, and we can even raise 
a fund for work to get the Continued glory of our 
religion. 

In conclusion, I >eg that all patriots in Burma 
would with one voice ask the Simon Commission 
to separate Burma from India and grant to Burma 
Dominion Home Rule. 

8. The following agenda of the business before 
the meeting was then gone through. The speeches 
and the resolutions thereon, duly proposed and 
seconded and supported were all in Burmese, as 
briefly detailed below in English: 

The Agenda. 

1. That Burma shall be entirely and immediately 
separated from India and granted Dominion Home 
Rule. 

2. That all candidates who stood in " B ” list of 
the tenth standard be admitted into the University 
of Rangoon. 

8. That private candidates be allowed to appear 
for the I.A. and B.A. examinations. 

4. To support and recommend the resolutions 
passed by the failed third grade pleaders hip 
candidates. 

5. That a Bill be introduced for regulating control 
of Sangios (Hpongyees) and that Government I 
approached for the purpose. 

8. To define the meaning of the word " Burma 

7. That a Committee be appointed to carry 
the resolutions passed. 

8. That resolution 1 shall be sent to the Vice 
the Simon Commission, the Governor of Burma 
the Secretary of State for India. 

9. That meetings shall be held and encouragen 
be given for purposes of resolution 1 in all 
of Burma. 

10. To consider any other business. 


Plea for Separation op Burma from India. 

8. The first and most important resolution, viz., 
" That Burma shall be entirely and 
immediately separated from India and 
granted Dominion Home Rule," 
was moved by U Mya U, F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-law. 
Mandalay. He put forward a strong plea in Burmese 
for separation of Burma from India. The translation 
into English of what he said is: 

The memorable Declaration made on the 20th 
August, 1927. by the Secretary of State for India sets 
. forth inter alia, that the policy of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment with which the Government of India are in 
complete accord, is that of increasing association of 
Indians (and Burmans) in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of India 
(and Burma) as a self-governing institution by 
progressive realization of responsible Government, 
os an integral part of the British Empire; that 
substantial steps in that direction would be taken 
as soon as possible ; that it is of the highest impor¬ 
tance as a preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be and that there should be a free and 
informal interchange of opinion between those in 
authority at Home and in India and Burma. 

It is most significant that the war in which all the 
greatest nations of the world were involved was 
re s ponsible for the memorable announcement afore¬ 
said by the British Parliament and new issues have 
been brought home to India and Burma, awakening 
a sense of nationalism stirring in the hearts of every¬ 
one not only in India and Burma but the whole 
world ; and Burma shares this in common witli all 
other lands. For the first time in the history 0 * tee 
Indian Empire, the Secretary of State for India (the 
Right Honourable Mr. Montagu) came out .to 
India personally to receive from the peop^ of 
(and Burrrfh) a statement of what was stiiTmg teen 
in their hearts. Delegates from Burma were sent 
out to Calcutta and they were commissioned by the 
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Burmese people in general to ask for, among other 
things (1) the separation of Burma from India ; (2) 
that the status of Burma be raised and provision 
made for the establisment of a Governor. High 
Court and University; (3) that the increasing 

demand for education be liberally met ; (4) that the 
larger share of administrative positions be given 
to Burmans ; and. (5) that a new scheme of Self- 
Government be devised for Burma. After discussion 
and deliberation between the people of India and 
Burma and those in authority at Home, the British 
Parliament was pleased to grant them (India and 
Burma) the present dyarchical form of Government. 

I may mention here that Burma was firstly omitted 
in the Joint Report of the Right Honourable Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, and Lord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy, when dealing with the 
Government of India Bill. We have to thank the 
Burma Deputation, consisting of Messrs. U. Pu, U 
Ba Pe, and the late U Tun Shein, and U Them 
Maung, M.A., LL.B., for having proceeded to 
England and secured, with the assistance of Mr. 
Bernard Houghton, I.C.5., retired, and some members 
of Parliament, equal Reforms for Burma with other 
Provinces of India. 

This form of Government has now been tried in 
both the countries, and so far as Burma is concerned, 
1 venture to say that it has only met with partial 
success. Hence the agitation for a further substantial 
measure of reforms by the people of Burma. The 
Indian Statutory Commission has now come out to 
gather first-hand information from us in accordance 
with the promise made by Parliament, and invited 
the submission of written statements touching the 
structure and working of the existing constitution 
of British India including Burma, and returned to 
England. This Commission, when it comes back 
next cold season will, 1 hold, undoubtedly be the 
forerunner in shaping the destiny of the Burmese 
nation; and creation, therefore, of agitation against 
it will only have evil effects tantamount to political 
suicide by Burma. In my humble opinion, political 
leaders have a great responsibility to try to create 
a calm atmosphere at this psychological moment 
and make out a strong case for Burma before the 
Commission which repr ese nts the various parties in 
thq British Parliament. 

I wonld now beg to state my views. When we 
speak of India and the Indians, Burma and its 
people are always included, because Burma is 
attached to the Indian Empire as a Province of 
India. History tells us that Burma became part of 
the Indian Empire through the political accident of 
its geographical position at the time of its annexation, 
because it was then found that Burma could not be 
directly and efficiently controlled from England, as 
India was nearer. It was therefore administered 
through the Indian Government as a matter of 
convenience. 

We Burmans, as a race, had our own kings con¬ 
tinuously before the advent of the British, for more 
than 1,000 years, and are proud of our own race as 
every nation has its racial pride. Lower Burma was 
annexed about eighty and Upper Burma forty yearj 
ago. 'We have one race (Burman), one language 
(Burmese), one religion (Buddhism), one ideal, and 
one style of dress without any caste on distinction, 
while our manners and customs have rapained free 
of diversity. Since the annexation there has been 
an inrush of non-Burmese races into our lapd. Out 
of a population of 18,000,000 people, there are 8,( 00,000 
of foreign races, that is. 2,500,000 Indians and 
500,000 of all other races. Of this 8,000,000, let us 
assume that 2,000,000 have been absorbed into the 
Burmese nation by marriage, lawfully or otherwise, 
with Burmese Buddhist women. The issues of such 
union could not ipso facto be pure Burmese, and the 
religious faith of such children would be non- 
Buddhist, as the children generally follow the religion 
of their fathers. Practically, we have- now only 
10,000,000 who can be called Burtnans. This 
number includes the indigenous races of Buhna, 


{such as Shans, Karens and Kachins. So. within - 
an average period of sixty years of British Rule in 
Burma, if Burma could possess 3,000.000 people of 
non-Burmese races professing nqn-Buddhist faith, 
.what would be, by calculating arithmetically, the 
^population of the non-Burraans in another 200 years ? 
It will, I dare say, become equal to the population 

a f Burma at the advent of the British, when the 
umber of foreigners was infinitesimally small. 
Very year, besides other foreign races, about four 
piakhs of people from the other side of the Bay of 
^Bengal (India) come into Burma and return to their 
homes, carrying away with them large sums of 
money, leaving behind about 80,000 of their comrades. 
Fixing roughly at a nominal figure of Rs. 1.00 per head 
as the amount taken away by each of them, it comes 
to 84,000,000 rupees. To this must be added the 
sum of money taken away by other races jointly, 
which could also not be less than 84,000,000. From 

£ is it will be seen that Burma is deprived of 
,000,000 rupees every year. 

Let us now consider the economic problem of the 
country. It requires, every year, about twenty-five 
crores (250.000.000) to finance the cultivators for 
cultivating their lands, as there is no State-aid 
system in Burma. The Natnkotta Chettiyar money¬ 
lenders from Southern India, come over here solely 
to lend money on interest, not at five or seven per 
cent, per annum, but from eighteen to sixty per cent, 
and even more than that in certain cases. These 
financiers also take away about two and a half crores. 
25.000.000 as interest. These moneys are never 
spent in Burma bnt only in India. Again, the 
weekly remittance to such places from Burma by 
Indian wage earners (labourers, etc.), amounts to 
Rs. 100 lakhs per year Now, what do we get in 
return from India for these large sums so taken 
away ? Echo answers what ? Now I come to the 
question of Burma's revenue obtained in Burma. 
It amounts approximately to twenty-two crores of 
rupees (220,000,000). Our poor Burmese cultivators 
contribute largely towards it. Out of which eleven 
crores is the share that goes to India annually and 
840 lakhs are spent in the maintenance of the North- 
Western Frontier of India. From this it will be seen 
that India takes Rs. 50 oixevery Rs. 100 of Burma's 
revenue. Burma needs a great deal of improvements 
in various branches of administration. Take 
Education, Irrigation, Communications, etc. These 
departments are simply starved. 

According to the legislatures established in Burfna 
(and India) there are two kinds of subjects, i.e.. 
subjects normally to be dealt with by the Government 
of India, and provincial subjects, that is, subjects 
normally to be dealt with by the Government of 
Bur ma Central subjects include matters of imperial 
as distinguished from provincial importance and 
matters in which uniformity throughout the Indian 
Empire is to be most desirable. The central subjects 
are chiefiv foreign affairs, relations with Native 
States, the Public Debt. Currency, Shipping, Customs 
Patents, Designs, Copyrights, etc. Provincial 
subjects are again sub-divided into Reserved and 
-Transferred, the former being dealt with by the 
Governor-in-Council, the latter with the Governor 
acting with Ministers. Amongst the Reserved 
subjects are included Irrigation, Land Revenue, 
Administration of Justice. Police and Prisons. 
Transferred subjects include Local Self-Government, 
Medical Administration, Public Health, Education, 
Public Buildings and Roads, Agriculture, Forests, 
Fisheries, Excise, Co-operative Societies. This list 
is not exhaustive. 

Being a Burman interested in the welfare and 
progress of my countrymen, I have watched the rise 
and growth of political movements in Burma. In 
my humble opinion, unless Burma gets herself 

emancipated politically and financially, from the 

control of India proper, the Burmese nation can never 
hope to rise to the level now reached by other 
civilised nations of the world, and the very existence 
of the Burmans as a race would be threatened. 
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choked, and finally meet with extermination in the 
coarse of a few decades. If the Burmese race is 
gone, its beautiful religion must follow suit. Burma's 
position in the Indian Empire, looked at from any 
point of view and under any circumstances, is quite 
anomalous, because it is cut off by sea from the rest 
of India. And in matters of race, religion, language, 
ideals, manners, customs, we are quite different frorn 
the other provinces of India. 

The real objection raised by a certain section of the 
community against separation is based possibly on four 
main grounds :— Firstly, on a strategic point of view ; 
that is to say. we shall not be able to protect the 
long range of the North-Eastern Frontier, or in other 
words, we are not capable of defending our own 
■country in case of attack. My answer to this is a 
total denial. Burma separated, with all its culture 
and refinement, wealth, actual and potential, and 
with overflowing revenues, is beyond all manner of 
donbt capable of managing her own affairs quite 
happily and efficiently in every respect. We are 
not afraid of any attack by our neighbours or by any 
other power. Because, though Burma does not 
possess a defence force and regular army of soldiers 
of her own, there is nothing to prevent the formation 
of a Burmese army; and further, we may boldly 
and confidently look to the mighty British Empire 
when we want any kind of assistance. 

It is also a matter of Imperial concern affecting 
the British interests in no small measure. Neither 
Britain nor any part of her vast Empire will remain 
indifferent, -*ven if help is not sought for by Burma 
in her hour of trial. Otherwise, the definitions of 
" Imperial Idea *' and " Commonwealth of Nations 
within the British Empire " would be meaningless. 
Look at the last great war as an example which 
has caused the Great Powers to enunciate the 
principle of self-determination. This principle was 
to be applied not only to small European nations 
such as the Belgians and the Jugo Slavs, but it 
should be applied to Burmans as well, however small 
they are as a nation in Asia. I would therefore 
emphatically say that all other Dominions within 
the British Empire are bound to give a helping hand 
to Burma when necessary. If Burma, m a separate 
unit of the British Empire, were in da^er of being 
invaded, I do not for a moment imagine that India 
herself £ould remain neutral. With the advent of 
Aeroplanes, Imperial Airways, etc., and the Singapore 
N%vai Base as an accomplished fact, there would be 
nothing to be afraid of. should such an attack 
materialise. If we are' allowed to make use of our 
Revenues from our country only, we could hire 
trained military officers # to give ns training in all 
branches of defense. And in the course of twenty 
yean, we shall have a regular defence army of 
Burmese soldiers led by ^British Officers. If anyone 
wants to know the real character of a Burman. let 
him kindly look at our history: He will find that 
we Burmans were once upon a time a nation of 
soldiers, and that there was a Burmese Empire under 
the Burmese Kings. It is an admitted fact that 
untrained people of whatever race are not capable 
of withstanding the attack of organized and 
disciplined forces. The training and development 
speaks for itself. An opportunity is all that is 
needed to prove the contrary. In the last world- 
struggle, it is a known fact that we Burmans partici¬ 
pated by contributing men and money for the 
maintenance of liberty and peace in Europe, and 
notwithstanding the proverbial reproach of back¬ 
wardness attached to the Province, we have 
unflinchingly gone out to help with our lives and 
property and share in the sacrifice without which 
no war has yet been won. What does it show ? 
It shows that we are a" fit nation to be associated as 
a member within the British Empire 

Secondly, some of our brethren have been 
labouring under the fear 1 that Burma will be converted 
into a Crown Colony. This apprehension cannot be 
brushed aside altogether as a mistaken idea. There 
is sorqething in jt. But, .in mv humble opinion. 


the present form of Government is already far more 
advanced than that of a Crown-Colonial Government 
and I do not think that our benign Government would 
be sainhuman as to make us march backwards, having 
already given us equal status with India. 

President Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd George, our late 
Premier, have dearly defined the principle of self- 
determination. Mr. Lloyd George then stated in 
unmistakable terms that such a principle was to be 
applied not only to small European nations, but that 
it should be applied to other small nations also. 
These statements, when made by such responsible 
statesmen, filled the hearts of all small nations like 
Burma with hope for the future, and they were 
delighted to see that the angle of vision in the world 
politics had, after all. changed for the better, that 
the political rights of the people of small nations 
would henceforth be respected and that their 
legitimate hopes and aspirations would be fulfilled. 
Further, the American Government had not been 
slow in granting self-government to the Philippines, 
who are one of the small nations under their regime, 
in fulfilment of their solemn declaration, although 
their tutelage under the American Government was 
not so long as the Burmans have been under the 
British. It was only the other day that Sir Hugh 
Clifford, Governor of Singapore, before relinquishing 
his gubernatorial office in Ceylon, most unmistakably 
explained his view to the Legislative Council that 
the policy of His Majesty's Government is not to go 
back. Since Sir Hugh's departure for Malaya, 

. j-ord Donoughmore, President of the Ceylon Com¬ 
mission, expressed the same view. For ray part, 
however, I would like to take, so to speak, the 
lesser of the two evils, if there be any. 

There seems to be some misconception in the minds 
>f some of my brethren and others as to the exact 
significations of the terms ; Colony and Crown Colony 
and various types of Colonial forajs of Government. 
I may be permitted to say here that a Colony has 
been defined to be any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions exclusive of the British Isles and British 
India. In a Crown Colony there is no representative 
Government. There are two groups of these Colonies : 

(1) Those in which the Crown has the sole power 
of legislation, which it exercises through a Governor, 
Commissioner, or President alone, e.g., Gibraltar, 
St. Helena, Labuan, Ashanti, and Basutoland. 

(2) Those in which the Crown has the control of 
legislation, which it exercises through a Governor 
or Administrator assisted by Executive and Legis¬ 
lative Councils, composed of ex-officio or official, 
or partly official and partly nominated members, 
the Crown reserving the right of veto, e.g., Hong 
Kong, Trinidad, Windward Islands, Seychelles, 

'Straits Settlements, etc. (N.B.—There "are no 
elected members in either council). 

(3) A third type of Colonial Government comprises 
those to which a representative legislature has been 
granted, but the public officers are under the control 
of, and responsible to. the Crown acting through the 
Colonial Secretary (i.e. responsible Government has 
not been granted). The executive is composed of a 
Governor and a Council appointed by the Crown, 
containing some ex-officio or official members. As 
regards the legislature in three Colonies (Bahamas, 
Barbadoes and Bermuda) there are two Chambers; 
a Legislative Council nominated by the Crown, and 
an elected Legislative Assembly ; in the others (e.g. 
British Guiana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Ceylon, 
etc.) there is one Legislative Chamber only, com¬ 
posed partly of members nominated by the Crown 
or of ex-officio or official members and partly of 
elected members. 

(4) The fourth and last group, consisting of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Neat Zealand and New¬ 
foundland have full Responsible Governme nt, i.e ., the 
chief public officers or ministers are responsible 
as in England, primarily to the Local Legislature. 
There is uius a great difference between the two 
types of Crown Colonies on the one hand, and the 
two types of Self-Governing Colonies on the other. 
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We are now clamouring for the fourth form of 
Colonial Government, such as Canada, Australia 
and South Africa, with a full responsible government. 
As regards this claim, whether we are a fit nation 
for self-government or otherwise, the observations 
made about ten years ago by some responsible 
Statesmen, Members of Parliament and others, will 
be of interest. 

Sir Frederic Fryer the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma, has said : " I consider that Burma is 
quite as fit for responsible government as India, 
and Burma ns are not, in religion, race or habits, 
in any way identical with Indians. And writing 
to the London Times, he expressed again that “ the 
Barmans are fitter for local self-government than are 
the Indians of the agricultural classes. The women 
of Burma are quite capable of exercising the vote. 
The loyalty of Burma daring the war has been most 
conspicuous, and when I recollect the disturbed state 
of the country when I first went there in 188(1, I 
cannot but wonder at the rapidity with which our 
Government has overcome the antagonism to it 
which certainly prevailed in the early years after 
the annexation and which existed cot only in Upper 
but also in Lower Burma. 

" It speaks volumes for our system of Government 
that such a transformation should be worked so 
quickly, and that our enemies of early days should 
be converted into our firm friends and supporters. 
The Burmans are a very proud people and have no 
mean opinion of themselves, considering themselves 
vastly superior to Indians, and I am firmly convinced 
that in no circumstances would they allow themselves 
to be ruled by Indians if they could help it.” 

Sir Herbert Tkirkeli White, a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, and author of a Civil Servant in 
Burma, says that " If India is fit to enjoy reforms 
in the direction of responsible government, a point 
on which I ex pi ess no opinion, I think that Burma 
is probably better fitted to do so.” 

Sir Reginald Craddock, another Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma, though an alarmist on the point of self- 
government, has remarked “ that there are ce rt a in 
elements in the Burmese people which are very 
suitable for a popular form of government; that in 
Primary Education, Burma is more advanced than 
India; that in the general level of intelligence amongst 
the masses, Burma is able to hold its own and more 
- in any contrast with many advantages notably in 
respect of conditions which favour development on 
democratic lines; that Burma some sort of 
elective system, which is by no means unknown in 
Burma, and there has been no extremist party of 
young Burmans, no unbridled and defamatory press, 
no signs of unrest amongst Burmese students and 
not even the slightest suspicion of anarchy.” 

He further said that “ Burma is free from those 
acute religious dissensions, which militate against 
the co-operation of men of different creeds. 
Toleration of the scruples and prejudices of others 
is a ruling tenet is her religion. There is an entire 
absence of caste and no marked cleavages of special 
distinction or occupation exists. The man of 
humble birth has in Burma always been able to rise, 
as high as ability and education might carry him. 
The emancipated condition of the Burmese wonfjn 
conspicuously distinguishes Burma from India, am} 
though secondary education may be backward, 
nowhere in India has primary education reached so 
high m stage of development. And among the 
indigenous races, as distinct from the immigrants 
from C hina or India, the extremes both of wealth 
and poverty are far less marked than in any Indian 
Province.” 

Again on August 2nd, 1919, he said ” there are 
features in the social system of Burma which mark it 
out as pnma facie a more promising soil for the 
introduction of electoral institutions than can be 
found in India. The widely diffused- primary 
education already mentioned, the emancipated 
condition of women, the freedom from violent 
religious antipathies, the great tolerance of the 


Buddhist religion, the absence of landed aristocracy, 
of caste distinction, and of hereditary occupations, 
ill these are factors which tell strongly in favour 

« f the' ultimate success of democratic institutions. 

he great development of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and that of allied associations is the 
strongest proof that the organisation of local self- 
government in rural Burma has been most unduly 
Deferred, and is one of the most pressing ones of our 
administration." 

Sir George Scott, a high authority in Burma, in 
reference to Burma being left out of the Government 
of India Bill and placed on the same level with 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province, 
observed that '* to bracket Burma with Baluchistan 
and the North-West Province—the most literate 
with the most illiterate Provinces—is simply ridicu¬ 
lous, and is in entire agreement with the Burmans 
being different as to race, religion, caste, national 
feeling and loyalty.” 

In the discussions that took place in 1919 in the 
House of Commons on the Government of India Bill, 
Colonel Wedgwood, moving an amendment, said 
that " he sincerely hoped that the amendment will 
be carried and that the Labour Party should at least 
secure a definite water-tight pledge that a Bill 
guaranteeing Burma a full measure of freedom as is 
proposed for India, shall be passed during the next 
w»winnii of Parliament. The Burmese are the most 
educated people of ail India and should be granted 
freedom to control their own destinyHe further 
saw no reason why Burma should not be granted 
independently Dominion status, and observed that 
** the temptation naturally is when people do not 
maltg any complaint, to give them much less than is 
given to those who do complain. I do not want 
that to happen in this case, and we want the Burmese 
to understand, when they get their Constitution, 
that although they have not made any great demon¬ 
stration on the subject, we shall realise that they are 
every bit as advanced as the rest of the people of 
India. In fact, they are even better educated in 
some respect s , and we believe that their standard 
of treatment of women is better in Burma than in 
India. We want the Burmese people to believe, that 
they are being treated on an equality with ttt rest 
of the British Empire. This is all the iqore im¬ 
portant because people are so apt to contrast our 
Government of Burma with the American Govern¬ 
ment of the Philippines where they have been given 
self-government, and it is rather a slur upon the. 
reputation of the British Empire that we had gone 
more .slowly than the Americans in emancipating 
similar races. I hope we shall get a definite assurance 
that a Bill will be introduced for Burma in the next 
session of Parliament giving powers and no less 
advance'than are given to the Indian Provinces.” 

Captain Ormsby-Gore, in defence of the Secretary 
of State for India, said : '* I do not think that we 
should have Burmese in the Council of State for 
India.. I want Burma to be kept as a separate 
entity; Burma is one of the leading Buddhist 
nations in the world and they are a very attractive 
people. I think we are all at one in our determination 
to see that Burma gets its place in the sun.” 

Mr. Montagu, the late Secretary of State for India, 
remarked that Burma does not wish to be left to the 


tender mercies either of the Secre ta ry of State, the 
Government of India, or the Local Government, 
and agreed that Burma is not India, and that Burma 
must get an analogous grant of self-government 
subject to differences in the local conditions of 
Burma. Its literal attainments are greater than any 
other provinces.” 

We understand the meaning of the political catch- 
ward " Responsible Government, ” so did our Burmese 
Kings, who had actually tried this principle. The 
Burmese Kings conquered Siam, Assam, Manipur, 
Shan States, etc., and granted them self-government 
within the Burmese Empire. More than that, some 
section of the Burmese people are endowed with the 
spirit of Republican form of government: For 
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instance. I beg to refer to Sagaing Hills in Upper 
Burma, where nearly 5,000 to 8,000 Buddhist monks 
and nuns are still exhibiting that spirit. They have* 
their own ways of management. They are all pure 
Burmese, inhabiting the hills peacefully and 
harmoniously, and have been so for many years, 
from a period before the advent of the British 
without in the least giving cause for interference by 
the administrative authority. It will thus be 
manifest that there was a Burmese Empire before 
the British came here. We are Burmese Buddhists ; 
Burma is the land of Burmese Buddhists ; Buddhism 
is a living faith, inculcating tolerance, brotherhood, 
equality, democracy, self-responsibility and universal 
peace. The thirty-eight Rules of happiness or the 
Sacred Precepts called “ Manga la Sutta " have been 
well imprinted in onr heart of hearts and we have 
been putting them into execution. These golden 
rules were even taught when we were young, in 
schools recognised by the British Government. 
They are:— 

(1) Not to associate with the wicked; 

(2) To be always in the company of the 

learned and wise ; 

(8) To honour those to whom honour is due ; 

(4) To dwell in a suitable place and adapt one’s 

self to satisfy all common wants of life ; 

(5) To have in store some merit acquired in 

former existences; 

(6) To t in one’s own heart right desires, 

eschewing evil; % 

(7) To possess thorough and comprehensive* 

knowledge of the wprld ; 

(8) To acquire knowledge of arts and sciences 

which are free from sin ; 

(0) To learn the laws of “ Vinya ” or the rules 
of conduct for the monks ; # 

(10) To speak well chosen words ; 

(11) To support father and mother with proper 

sustenance ; 

(12) To cherish and maintain wife and children ; 

(18) To follow peaceful calling, i.e., trade, business 

or occupation ; ^ 

(14) To practise charity; 

(15) To live a life of righteousness ; 

(16) To render help to relatives ; 

(IT) # To do things which are free from sin ; 

(18) To shun that which is sinful; 

(19) To particularly avoid bad deeds ; 

• (20) To abstain from all intoxicating drink; 

(21) Not to fail to practise meritorious works ; 

(22) To show the respect to whom it is due, such 

as teachers, parents and tire three precious 
gems, e.g. Bqddha, Dharma and Sangha; 

(28) To hum bis one’s self before all; 

(24) To be readily contented ; 

(25) To feel particularly gffefnl for one’s 

benefactors; 

(26) To hear the preaching of law from time to 

time; 

(27) To possess virtue of patience ; 

(28) To readily take to heart the admonition of 

the learned and wise ; 

(29) To pay visits to monks (Rakans) and 

Brahmans; 

(80) To discuss and investigate the religious laws 

at proper times; 

(81) To practise penances ; 

(82) To practise chastity ; 

(88) To know and discern the Four Noble Truths ; 

(34) To meditate on the happy repose of Nirvana ; 

(35) To keep one's mind tranquil as that of an 

Ahrahat whose mind, though in the midst 
of the eight changes and chances of life, 
does not shake, e.g., abundance and want, 
censure add praise, joy and distress, 
popularity and abandonment: 

(38) Not to have any anxiety or fear. 

(87) To be free from the dark mist of avaricious¬ 
ness ; 

(38) To be indifferent to any danger or suffering ; 

(N«B.—These.four ran* virtues, numbers 35, 36, 


37 and 38, are attainable only by Ahrahats and not 
by any men). 

By reason of the religious principles thus inculcated, 
violent agitation has been admittedly absent in 
Burma though Burma has been agitating for Home 
Rule very acutely and intelligently for some time 
past. It has been said that the difficulties in the way 
of. Responsible Government in India ’ rest very 
largely on matters of caste, language and religion ; 
but everybody must admit that we have no caste, 
and that we have one language, one race and one 
religion. Our women in Burma occupy a very high 
status. They get Municipal Franchises and can vote 
for the election of Headmen in the rural districts. 
They have the control of the purse in the family. 
Sir John Guy Rutledge^ the Chief Justice of Burma 
expressed an opinion in a reported case, Indian Law 
Reports, Rangoon Series, Vol. 5, pages 406-419, that 
*’ there is no country where the princ i ple of equality 
of the sexes has been carried further than in Burma 
in matters of inheritance and devolution of property/' 

Burma is the largest Province in the Indian 
Empire. It has an area of over 280,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly 18 , 000 , 000 , out of 
which over 1 0,000,000 profess Buddhism. Take the 
case of Buzman Officers, present or past, placed in 
responsible appointments, Judicial or Administrative. 
They have not only been found fit but some of them 
have even excelled in some respects. Our Burma 
University is also supplying numbers of well educated 
young men and women for services in various 
branches of public and private life. The future, 
therefore, before us beams bright. 

Thirdly, that Burma is part and parcel of the 
Indian Empire, and that whatever privileges are 
granted to the Indians, the same rights will be 
extended to Burma. Therefore, we would simply 
look on to India until such time as we deem fit and 
desirable to ask for separation. Against this reason, 

I may refer to the Skeen Committee’s report on 
Indianization of the Army. Burma was entirely 
left out in the cold from it. The way is open for 
Indians only and not to the Burmans to enter the new 
branches of the Army and Navy. The object we 
seek to achieve is to fit us. Barmans, to undertake 
the defence of our country and frontiers. Much 
encouragement has bertj given to the Indians to 
form and officer a corps. I again say that Burma, 
not being England's pet spoilt child, has been left 
out in the cold. Some Indian Army students have 
been sent back from Sandhurst because they could 
not follow the lectures given in English; but poor 
Burma was not even asked to try. India has all 
along looked for herself, and in the case of the Army 
and Navy, Burma has not even been asked to play the 
part of a Cinderella. No help towards forming a 
National Array has been extended to Burma. The 
answer is not far to seek. " India and Burma for the 
Indians ’ ’ appears to be the game. Even thoughnothing 
has been done and no favour shown in this connection, 
there is no substantial reason why we should wait for 
the crumbs to be swept ofl the table, considering 
that history bears witness to the fact we have the 
martial spirit, the manhood and heaps of it to form 
a National Army. We want a live National Army 
being trained by British Officers with the right for 
promotion when considered fit. The process of 
development will naturally be contingent on success 
achieved in the various stages of experiment. There 
is no difference of nationality in Burma, so there is 
no reason to look for disadvantages of difference in 
language and general knowledge. It is the duty of 
the Government to see that the agitation in India 
does not usurp the rights of the weak. O ther wise, 
the fundamental principle of the British Government 
to protect the rights of small nations would have no 
meaning. _ 

The Skeen Report, it is clear, means that Burma 
should be, and will be under the military control of 
Indian Officers. Is it politic ; is it m the interest of 
the Empire; is it just and is it fair to deny us our 
natural rights ? Will the British Government, that 
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has always stood out as the champion of libert^, languages, in order to enable them to take up the 
justice and fair play, deprive us of a nation's rights appointments thereat. It is an impossible task, 
and wishes ? Can any Government secure a coj^- In the second place, the Burmans and especially 
tented people when the people are discontented.? their families will not reconcile themselves to the 
I can assure you that a self-governing, contented new conditions that will be placed upon them, owing 
and prosperous Burma will be an asset in the Easj to divergence o! customs, religion, languages, mode 
rather than any that you have under any foreign of living and a score of other diversities, such as 
element. caste, etc. They will simply be an outcast in those 

I may here point out Burma is. according to .a; places. Again, what about the revenues derived 
former Lieutenant-Governor, the richest undevelopq^ in Burma from the sources ol Customs. Post, 
Province in the Indian Empire. She produces largt Telegraph, Salt, Railways and other so-called 
quantities of rice, beans, oil seeds and other cereal^ subjects of Imperial concern. Will the Self-governing 
timber, cotton, cutch, rubber, hides, tun gate A. Institutions of India allow Burma to spend its own 
silver, lead, petroleum and many other valuable revenue in its own place ? For the above reasons 
products. Now, for the sake of argument, if India I would pluck up my courage of conviction and say 
gets Home Rule with Dominion Status such as that that the grip on Burma by India will be very much 
of or Australia, what* would be the Scheme more tightened than at present when India gets Home 

of Reforms or Constitution for Burma ? There will Rule. It isquite natural lor India to do so, because it 


be the following main heads :— 

(1) Provincial Legislative Council. 

(2) Provincial Government. • 

(8) Imperial Legislative Council. 

(4) Government of India. 

(5) The Secretary of State in Council. 

(fl) Matters concerning India and the Empire. 

(7) Military and other matters. 

Take item No. 4, the Government of India. The 
Governor-General of India will be the head, and 
by an Executive Council. Stretching the 
point as far as possible, how many Burmans will 
there be in such a Council ? In my opinion, there 
will possibly be one or none at all. Take again 
item No. 8, Imperial Legislative Council. The 
strength of the Council may be 120 or 150. How 
many seats will be allotted to Burma ? India proper ’ 
ppyirw* 350,000,000 souls and Burma 18 , 000,000 ; 
350 divided by thirteen gives a dividend of twenty- 
seven, that is to say, to every twenty-seven Indian 
Councillors, there will be one Borman Councillor. 
The number of members of the Council will be based 
upon the population. Say if Burma can send 
thirteen candidates to represent its cause, the other 
provinces of India will jointly sent 850 candidates. 
Could anyone then say that Burma -will ever have a 
majority in the Council ? What will then be our 
position ? Could any of our resolutions be carried 
through ? Will Burma get the majority of the 
votes ? Again, in the very dear future a Privy 
Council will be established in India. I have grave 
doubts if Burma will be called upon to take an 
active part in it. At present Burma is the hunting 
ground for the non-Burmese races as the land is 
flowing with milk and honey, and a safe bank for the 
Government of India for the purposes of revenue. 
This is quite evident from the statements shown 
above. Take again the east of holding important 
administrative appointments. Will the Government 
of India allow the majority of Burmans to have a 
free hand in the matter of important administrative 
appointments in their own land ? I should thinl* 
not. The Indian Parliament will say that the 
popular song of " Burma for Burmans " should not 
be sung now. The true song must be Burma for 
the most capable, whatever be their nationality, 
caste or creed within British India. • All things-being 


cannot risk the loss of such a rich Province like Burma. 

Fourthly, some say that it cost a great deal of 
money to the Indian Government when Burma was 
annexed, and therefore Burma must still continue 
to be a Province of the Indian Empire, This reason 
is not tenable at all at the p re sent age of civilisation. 

The mere fact of indebtedness, though I do not 
believe that now it ia so, will not give any right to , 
India to keep us in bondage all the time. 

Separated Burma will give Buddhist Colleges 
and schools, controlled in some respects by some of 
our venerable and respected monks of the country. 
Separated Burma will give abundant food for the 
ambitious people of Burma, many new wap and 
means of earning in the land, of trading in the 
produce of the land, and of findin g food and money 
for the hungry millions. Separated Burma will be 
able to introduce a Military Training Act for the 
Burmese race, an Immigration Act, a Foreigners’ 
Marriage Validity Act. Compulsory Education Act 
State-aid Industrial Act, an Agricultural Act, a 
Commercial Act. Technical and Foreign Education 
Act and a score of other Acts necessary for the good 
of the country. Separated Burma will have fiscal 
control of its revenue derived in the country. In a 
free and separated Burma, the Burmese race will 
become a unit among the other races within the great 
British Empire capable of developing the country • 
to suit their own natural talents and requirements, 
without any prejudice to the interests of the Empire, 

All the wtmls and phrases contained in the various 
laws of the country, particularly in Codes pf 
Procedure, such as in choosing a Jury and an Assessor 
for trial of Indian British subjects will have to be 
altered in the case of the Burman British subjects. 

For the present, all the general laws passed by the 
Government of India are applicable to Burma. 

We Burmans are tacitly and unknowingly included 
so far as the race is concerned, within the definition 
of Indian. What does it lead to and what will be 
the consequences in the near future ? Being 
politically part and parcel of India, Burma and its ' 
people are not property known to the British public, 
why ; what is the cause of it ? Because Burma is 
not taken as a separate unit within the British 
Empire. Sympathy with the British public and 
Parliament for Burma is therefore absent. Whenever 


equal, take a Burman, but for efficiency's sake 
don’t pretend that all things are equal, merely to 
choose a Burman. Indians .have played a great 
part in the development of Burma. It is a matter 
in which uniformity throughout the Indian Empire 
is most desirable.” The Burmans then will be 
kicked out in their own soil. Who will be controlling 
Customs, Post, Telegraph, Salt, Opium, Railways, 
Army and Navy, Excise, Income-tax, Accounts, 
Maxine Transport, Steamer, Civil Police, Military 
Police, etc. ? Will Burmans migrate to other Provinces 
of India for any purpose ? I say that they will 
not and they cannot. In the first place, if they 
desire to go to any other parts of the Indian Empire, 
they will have to learn the respective languages of 
the country, such as Urdu, Arabic, Tamil. Telugu, 
Hindi, Bengali, Hindustani, and a score of other 


it ia said that we are Barmans the British public 
runs away with the idea that we hail from Bermudas, 
\n island in the Atlantic Ocean. I myself had the 
experience of having to explain to Lords Dunboyne 
and Portsmouth that we are Burmans belonging to 
the Province of Burma which, through no fault of 
ours, has been attached to the Indian Empire. 
This took place when I had the honour of being 
presented at His Majesty, the King-Emperor s Levee, 
at St. James’ Palace, on the 21st June, 1809. Separated 
Burma will become a self-governing Dominion and a 
member of the British Empire. Burma with its 
own race as at present, is like a great vessel pro¬ 
ceeding on the surface of the ocean. She is moving 
past the non-Burman spectators while they watch 
her gaily from the shore ; now a mountainous wave 
dashes straight against the. bow and* she seems .to be 
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drifting backward ; at another time, the troubled the United States of America could make their own 
water buffets her side and makes her swerve ; then laws to govern immigration, there is no reason 
there is a respite and the good ship forges ahead and whatever why Burma should not enjoy that right 
thus, now set back, now recovered. But she goes and take all steps necessary for the development of 
on determined and unyielding until she reaches her the country. 

destination, i.e.. Set/-Governing Burma as an integral But the preliminary step is Separation from India, 
part of the mighty British Empire. Therefore, advance Burma; be strong and have 

Those who have been observing her closely know the moral courage to speak out your own mind." 
perfectly well that Separation manta is within the This was seconded by Saya Sein and U Mg. Gyce 
heart of almost every Burman as she has all these (Tadaywa) and supported by Mr. George H. Munro, 
years been under the heel of India, which has treated Chairman, British Burman Association, in Burmese, 
her as a milch cow. The Burmese people are only " In supporting the resolution wholeheartedly on 
choosing time. This is now the moment to adopt behalf of the descendants born of Britishers and 
the measure, this is the opportunity to make the brought up and domiciled in Burma, he drew attention 
demand as I consider that the arrival of the Com- to what happens in the forests in the Salween Hill 
mission in India and Burma is an occasion of no Tracts, where, when the bamboo flowers and bamboo 
ordinary significance, not merely because of its seeds drop, myriads of rodents swarm out of the 
undertaking with the traditions of ancient polity but ground and increase with, one may say, lightning 
because of the opportunity which it gives to all of us speed and overrun the hills and dales devouring the 
to meet the leading men of the English Bar and British crops and everything green, causing ruin and 
Parliament, and to ventilate our views in manipu- starvation to the peoples of the Hills, and strikingly 
lating the affairs of our country, because I consider pointed out that continued connection with India 
that it brings with it sympathy, friendliness, would mean ruin and starvation to the Burmese 
conciliation and hope, and there is every reason to people because the Indians were abnormally increasing 
predict that in this Commission lies Burma's salvation, in Burma by peaceful penetration, and what with their 
and because I have faith in the British Parliament. low standard of civilization in matters of social life and 
Take the case of removing the Fort on the Sbwedagon ideals and outlook so opposed to those of the Burmese 
Pagoda, Rangoon, Burma. It was the British people, what with the very meagre and frugal 
Parliament which granted our request. style of living of the mass of those coming here to 

Some pf my brethren in Burma have decided not earn a livelihood the/ are unable to obtain in India, 
to co-operate with the Commission. In this respect what with their caste system so repugnant to the 
I beg to diflerNxom them with their views, because Burmese people and all combined resulting in slow 
m my humble opinion, that though toe Commission but sure deterioration in the manners of the Burmese 
can be boycotted now, yet their recommendations - and practically ruining the Burmese accustomed to 
and decisions will entirely influence the British a much higher style of living, and unable to work on 
Parliament to put them on the Statute Book to the low wages the Indians can afford to work for 
become laws of the country. When they become and thrive and undersell the Burmese who have been 
laws, we cannot boycott the said laws then. If we gradually but surely and steadily losing their lands 
fail to take this golden opportunity, we shall be and houses to these Indians in the towns and their 
lost for ever as a Burmese nation within the British culturable garden lands and paddy fields in the 
Empire. Our claim should not be put off with 4 districts. Are not all these deplorable results 
" ifs," '* buts." and such needless phrases. They staring the Burmese people in the face ? 
are only an eyewash of which we are tired. Our The Indians in the Central Legislatures of India 
motto should be *' save Iks Burmese nation first have already more than once taken action to press 
{from being dfbwned in the flood of non-Burmese for a railway connection to Burma. What would 
races) and with it, its beautiful religion,” and then happen when Indian pressure in the Central Legisla- 
agitate for any form of ^yemment we want. It tures baa the effect of compelling the Indian Railway 
most bfc understood that by the mere fact of political Board to connect India with Burma by rail ? 
separation we do not mean that non-Burman races Matters are very bad for Burma on account of 
^ul have to go away from this country. We only this continued undesirable and unnatural ccn- 
want to protect our own race and the religion we nection with India but when a Railway line is made, 
profess, and we should also have a far larger share would not the Indians come pouring in like a stream 
in its management. The rapid advancement by the of water and flood the Burmese people out of their 
Self -governing Colonies is to be attributed to toe hearths and homes ? Would not toe Indians then 
absence of communalisfn and the Laws made from like the rats in the Salween Hills cause ruin and 
time to time for the restriction of immigration. starvation to the Burmese people ? Can a few 

As properly remarked by Mr. Montagu and Lord Burmese Members of the Legislative Assembly 

Chelmsford, Burma is dot India. Burma is not that and of the Council of State prevent the carrying out 

caste-ridden India with all its communal dissensions of a Railway connection resolution ? Would that 

and religious feuds. The Declaratimfl^f 1917 is not be the sounding of the death-knell of the Burmese 

beyond a question for the protection of the minorities Nation and would not that swamp them out in their 

in the neighbouring country, India, and whatever own country ? 

inconvenience our Legislature may have experienced What then must we Burmans do to prevent such 
in the ihatter of coxnmunalism it must be ascribed a catastrophe ? The only thing that can and will 
to'India, for no cause other than the legal fiction prevent it and save them is immediate and thoroughly 
that Burma is a Province of India. It cannot be complete separation of Burma from India. Nothing 
denied that the state of affairs m Burma has been else can give Burma a place in the sun. 
such by the continual influx of people from other It was a sorry mistake the Second Burmese Deputa- 
countries. and claiming to be domiciled Burmans, tion made in England in 1920 by slacking the demand 
there is hardly left any scope for the development for Separation after the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
of the country by the Burmans themselves. Burma and the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Edwin 
separated from India could have her own laws for Montagu had been interviewed by the Delegation 
the restriction of immigration. But so long as she for Separation and for Reforms that went to Calcutta 
remains tied to the apron strings of India such a in December, 1917, and again in 1920 when in 
procedure would be out of the question. We have England they unfortunately listened to toe advice 
already colonies of people from neighbouring and of an Indian, a co-opted member. Dr. P. J. Mehta, 
other countries Calling themselves domiciled Burmans m,d.. Barrister-at-law, and of a retired Indian 

and claiming representation in the Council. civilian. Mr. Bernard Houghton, to ask for one 

But the influx will go on for ever, as it has been thing at a time, that is, to ask for only Dyarchy 
allowed with impunity for the last few decades, if ** analogous ** to that given to the Major Provinces 
not stopped in time by legislation. If Australia, of India, and then later on, to ask for Separation, 
5out£) Africa, Canada, S’fw Zealand, etc., and even the main thing that really matters. 
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It is eight years since then, and there iai^o 
Separation as yet, I urged in 1922, in the coluniis 
of the Rangoon Gazette to bring about this Sepac¬ 
tion so vital to the life of Burma, by 1926, and 
Dominion Home Rule, by 1029. Why have we n#t 
got Separation yet ? Because we the Burmese peoplp 
have not made a strong and insistent demand for 
Separation in 1919 and 1020 while our Representa¬ 
tives were on Deputation in England. 

But why has this happened ? Because some ^ 
our leaders, like Tharrawaddy Pu. M.L.C., have) 
apparently, short memories and. though a Home 
has been charmed by Indian Sirens. He, as well 
as U Tok Kyi, m.l.a.. now prefer Indian Home 
Rule, i.e!, Swaraj, to Burmese Home Rule. They 
and their Sw&rjist followers like U Paw Tun, a.t.m., 
m.l.c., have been so lulled to not only inactivity 
for the liberation of Burma from the Indian yoke, 
but they are now opposing us instead of joining 
forces to insist on immediate Dominion Home Rule, 
because they are trusting Indian Swarajists and* 
Indian Congresswallas like Mr. Tyabjee, M.L.C., 
who coax them and tell them to wait till India gets 
Dominion Home Rule I 

Just fancy they do not want Home Rule for 
Burmauia but are happy to see her in fetters under 
the feet of India and to be content to see her play the 
Cinderella in the Kitchen of India ! Oh 1 what shame 
to treat beautiful Burmauia so ! 

The British Prince has sent seven Ambassadors 
headed by Sir John Simon who will be co mi ng to 
Burma by January 1929, to make Burmania try on 
the fairy glass slippers of her fairy God-mother that 
she may wed the British Prince and become a Princess, 
and be an equal partner in the British Commonwealth 
but these Home Rulers and Swarajists are trying to 
prevent her from meeting the Seven British Am¬ 
bassadors, that she may not be made a Princess in 
her own right. Cinderella's Indian sisters are fooling 
the Burmese Home Rulers-cum Swarajist National 
Parliamentary Organization and they are dreamily 
listening into inaction. 

Let us Burma for the Bunnans Leaguers like 
loyal valiant Knights of Burma come to the rescue 
and help Burmania to try on the glass slippers by 
welcoming the Seven Ambassadors that subject 
Burma may become: The Burma Free State." 

The Resolution was carried with tremendous 
applause. 

The remaining resolutions Nos. 2, 8, 4, 7, 8 and 
9 were carried unanimously; No. 5, relating to the 
Sanghaz was withdrawn to be conside re d later. The 
feeling of the meeting was that reform must come 
from within the Sangkas and not imposed from 
without, by laymen. Resolution 8 : as to who is 
a Borman was defined by Mr. George H. Munro. 
The English version is as follows: 

Agenda No. 6. To define the meaning of the 
word " Borman,” that is who and what is a 
Burman for the purposes of the Constitution 
of Burma and all its implications. 

A Burman is defined to be :— _ „ 

(i) A person of any race bora and brought up on 

the soil of Burma and who continues to 
make Burma bis or her home for good, 
without distinction of caste, class, colour, 
or creed ; and 

(ii) A person of any race born outside of Burma 

but who comes $o Burma, lives in Burma 
for not less than 2ft years, knows Burmese 
well and claims Burmese citizenship' with 
the intention of making Burma his or her 
home for good. 

All others not coming within these two 
categories are necessarily non-Bunnans, 
and must be treated as aliens and foreigners 
coming to Burma for temporary purposes 
only. 

The definition was unanimously adopted. 


It was also agreed to that the resolutions passed 
at the meeting be carried out m consultation, if 
practicable, with the leaders of the meeting at the 
Saduditha zayat; that the meeting urges the holding 
of public meetings in all big towns and villages to 
pass resolutions advocating the separation of Burma 
from India ; that the resolution relating to separation 
and grant of Dominion Home Rule be communicated 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, to the Chairman. 
Indian Statutory Commission and the Secretary of 
State for India ; that U Mya U and the members of 
the Executive Committee are elected to arrange for 
the reception of the Simon Commission during their 
visit to Burma. Resolution No. 10 was that the 
Committee is empowered to prepare a Memorandum 
and submit same to the Commission demanding 
the immediate and complete separation from India 
and that after reparation Burma to deal with the 
Secretary of the British Government concerned with 
the Self-Governing Dominions, viz., the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The meeting dispersed after a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 

4. The following telegram from U Mayo, Chairman, 
Sole Pagoda Road, Rangoon, dated the 27th August 
1928, was despatched in accordance with the Resolu¬ 
tions, to His Excellency, the Governor of Burma, 
Rangoon; His Excellency, the Viceroy, New 
Delhi, the Chairman, Indian Statutory Commission, 
care of the Officer in Charge, ' Indian Statutory 
Commission, New Delhi; the Secretary of State for 
India, India Office, Whitehall, London: 

" AH Burma mass meeting Presided over bv U Maya 
Aggamahapandita adopted proposal moved by U Mya 
U Barrister to represent before Simon Commission for 
Immediate Separation of Burma from India and 
Simultaneous grant of Dominion Home Rule for Burma 
and that Simon Commission be accorded a fitting 
welcome ." 

The Assistant Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
in his Demi-Official letter No. 4868 G.P. from Viceregal 
lodge, Simla, dated the 29th August. 1928, acknow¬ 
ledged receipt as follows:—" I desired to 

acknowledge the receipt of your telegram dated the 
27th August, 1928." 

The Se cre tary, Indian Statutory Commission, in 
his No. E. M. 71/7 (Bur.), New Delhi Camp, dated 
the 20/90th August, 1928 acknowledges as -follows: 
" I am directed to acknowledge with thanks tte 
receipt of your telegram dated the 27th August, 
1928." 


PART II. 

The Burma Reforms. 

The announcement made by His Majesty's 
Government in the House of Commons on the 20th 
August, 1017, with His Majesty's approval, to grant 
full responsible Government to India as the best form 
of Government known to the British, by successive 
stages, was extended to Burma under section 52 of 
the Govemment of India Act. 1919, on the 7th October 
1921. Burma is necessarily included in the Royal 
Proclamation of the 23rd December, 1919, in which 
His Majesty referred to grant of full responsible 
Government hereafter and to the right of her people 
to direct her affairs and safeguard her interests 
under the scheme of the Burma Reforms which 
came into force on the 3rd July, 1922. The Burma 
Legislative Council, as a consequence, came into 
actual wing on the 1st January, 1923. 

2. The next stage for further progressive real i za ti on 
of full responsible Government as an integral part 
of the British Commonwealth finder section 84A of 
the Government of India Act is to take place at the 
expiration of ten years after the passing of the Act, 
i.e.. in 1929, but for various reasons, that period was 
shortened by Parliament, early in 1927. 

For the purposes of this section the Royal Statutory 
Commission of seven Parliamentarians selected Jrom 
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the three parties under the Chairmanship of Sir 
John Simon, a Liberal, has been appointed by His 
Majesty and their preliminary enquiry began in 
India in February, 1928, and is to be completed 
in about June, 1928. The Commission comes to 
Burma.on the 29th January, 1929, to enquire and 
report whether it would be possible to establish 
complete responsible Government or not is Burma, 
what the growth of education is, what the develop¬ 
ment of re pre sen tative institutions, and connected 
matters. 

8 . In view of the inquiry, it is well to premise 
that the announcement of the 20th August. 1917, 
marked a new era in the history of Burma. The 
political awakening of the announcement was more 
marked in Burma than in any part of the Empire. 
Prior to August, 1917, political consciousness was 
practically non-existent and those who took any 
interest at all did not exceed a few score. On Mr. 
Montagu’s visit a deputation was organised at once. 
Burma sent U Phay a retired official, U May Oung, 
Barrister-at-Law, U Ba Pe, b.a., and U Su, Bamster- 
at-Law of the Young Men’s Buddhist Associations 
as a Delegation to Calcutta early in December 1917, 
to make representations to His Excellency Baron 
Chelmsford, p.c.. g.m.s.i., g.m.i.e.. Viceroy of India, 
and the Eight Honourable Mr. Edwin S. Montagu, 
p.c., His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, that 
the existence of Burma as a distinct Nation within 
the British Empire may not be jeopardised and with 
that object placed Separation of Burma from India In 
the forefront of Burma's political programme for a 
place in the Sun, to put an end to their wholly 
artificial union, for the vital reason that such a step 
far outweighs any consideration*as to advantage or 
expediency arising^ from that union, the Burmese 
Nation being as dissimilar from the Indian peoples 
as any two nations, dwelling near each other, can 
possibly be. 

It was im p r e ss e d upon them that the diversity is 
not merely one of religion, bat also of race, language, 
traditions, art, ideals, law, and the whole fabric of 
the social system. Caste distinctions are dnknojra. 
Sex disabilities have never existed. Burmese women 
are fully ema&cipated and have always taken a 
prominent share in public, religious and social 
affairs ; that they enjoy the municipal franchise, 
and are to be met with in trade, industries and 
agriculture; and that moreover, the country is as 
Bearly homogeneous as can be expected. 

It was urged that under indigenous rule there were 
only two estates of the realm—the Royal Family 
and the rest of the nation, the pauper of one day 
might displace a chief or a minister on the next; that 
a peasant proprietary firmly established on the land 
is the most distinguishing feature of our body politic, 
that to tack on such a country to the conglomeration 
of jarring interests of' India would not add to the 
reputation for unrivalled statesmanship enjoyed by 
the British ; that our aspiration is to be constituted 
a new Eastern Dependency with a Governor and a 
legislature under the ultimate control of the British 
Cabinet; that in fine, we wish to be self-contained 
and to exist as a free unit, a separate entity, an 
equal partner in the great British Commonwealth 
and naturally dislike the idea of Burma’s distinct 
individuality being merged in, and overshadowed by, 
India; that Burma presents the most promising 
conditions for the foundation of a future democratic 
government under the guidance of statesmen in the 
British Isles; and that the Burmese do not forget 
that the Indian National Congress at its first session 
in the 1885 passed the following resolution : " That 
this Congress deprecates the annexation of Upper 
Burma, and considers that if the Government 
unfortunately decidfe on annexation, the entire 
country of Burma should be separated from the 
Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony ; 
as distinct in all matters from the Government of the 
country as is Ceylon.” 

4. When the report on the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms was published on the 22nd April. 1910, 


Burma was excluded from consideration for Reforms. 
The reasons stated were that: " Burma is not India. 
Its people belong to another race in another stage of 
political development, and its problems are altogether 
different. We therefore set aside the problem of 
Burma's political evolution for separate and further 
consideration.” 

On the publication of this report, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma. Sir Reginald Craddock, took 
steps for a tentative scheme of Reforms for Burma 
which was published on the 17th December, 1918, 
and a considered scheme, with modifications, 
suggested in % letter from the Local Government of 
the 28th August, 1919. The schemes were strongly 
condemned by the Burmese political associations as 
totally insufficient to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the Burmese people. 

As a result, a deputation was despatched to England 
on the 7th July, 1919, and reached London on the 
8 th August, 1919. It represented the Burma 
Reforms League, the Young Men's Buddhist Associa¬ 
tion, the Upper Burma Peoples’ Association, the 
Moolmein Burma Association and others and was 
strongly suppor t ed by the great and thoroughly 
representative public meetings held at Rangoon on 
the 29th February and the 2nd May, 1919, to plead 
Burma's case before the Secretary of State for India 
for a more liberal treatment mi the lines proposed by 
the delegation to Calcutta and subsequently rein- 
' farced and added to by Resolutions passed at the 
All-Burma Mass Meeting held at the Jubilee Hall 
on the 17th August, 1919. 

5. The members of the deputation were Mg Pu, 
b.a.. Barrister-at-law. Mg Ba Pe, b.a., and Mg Tun 
Shein, b.a. They pressed for the inclusion of Burma 
.in the Government of India Bill and countered the 
* various objections made against the grant to Burma 
of the Reforms for the Major Provinces ol India, 
pointed out that the same general laws apply to 
Burma as in India, the revenue system is the same 
as obtained in Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
Executive and Judicial systems are identical with 
those in the Punjab, in Excise and Opium matters 
Burma has the same problems as in India, that in 
fact in all the essentials of Government, the Indian 
Government always dealt with Burma on precisely 
the same lines as the other great Provinces of India. 
They urged that in culture and enlightenment 
the Burmese are fully equal to the Indians, our 
women occupy a higher and freer position than 
elsewere in Asia, that our women ought to enjoy 
equal political rights with men. They reiterated 
that practically there is no diversity of race and 
language, that Burma is practically homogeneous, that 
minor races such as Karens, or immigrants such as 
Indians and Chinese offer no special problems, the 
past feuds between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in India are well known, but do not recur in Burma 
where a kindly tolerance reigns supreme, there are no 
divisions of caste, structure of society is essentially 
democratic, more democratic in fact than in the British 
Isles, there is less class distinctions and more fraternity 
than in England. The Burmese have always been 
patriotic and cherish an intense love for their country, 
take a pride in themselves and their race, and 
nowhere does patriotism burn with a truer flame than 
in Burma, and thanks largely to the monastery 
schools, primary education is more widely diffused 
than in India, but through failure to create a 
University at Rangoon, the number of graduates is 
comparatively small, but there is at least as large 
a proportion as in India of capable, level-headed men, 
fit to grasp the problems and cany out the functions 
of representative Government. That and not the - 
number of B.A.'s is the essential point. There is no 
unrest and anarchy as in India. We have a higher 
claim, therefore, to self-government and this should 
have special weight. 

They stated that the Burmese were, therefore, 
grievously disappointed at the treatment meted out. 
notwithstanding the view expressed by Sir Reginald 
Craddock as regards conditions in Burma that:— 
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" It can be confidently affirmed that Burma is 
endowed with many advantages notably in respect 
to those conditions which favour development on 
democratic lines. Thus she is free from those 
religious dissensions which militate against' the 
co-operation of men of different creeds. Toleration 
of the scniples of others is a ruling tenet of her 
religion. There is an entire absence of caste, and no 
marked cleavage of social distinction or occupation 
exists. The man of bumble birth in Burma has 
always been able to rise as high as his ability or his 
education might carry him . . . Burma undoubtedly 
offers a more promising field for Self-Government 
than does India at the present juncture." 

The Deputation, therefore, urged that for these 
reasons, indeed, and on account of the relative 
simplicity of the problems that will confront Burma's 
new Legislature, Burma might claim and rightly 
claim m more generous measure of Self-Government 
than that accorded to India and asked that their 
r e pr es e n tation be placed before the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee for their consideration. 

6. On the 19th August, 1919, evidence was tendered 
by the Burma Deputation before the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee, the Chairman being Lord SeJboroe. 

Four questions were put and answered, viz., 

5285. Chairmen : You and your colleagues are a 
Deputation from the Burma Reform League ?— Mg 
Pu : Yes and not only the Burma Reform League, 
but I represent a very large section of the Burmese 
population. The Burma Reforms League is only 
a portion of it, and 1 put down my name as President, 
because I happen to be the President of the Burma 
Reform League at the present moment. 

5286. Chairman : You have come, I think, all the 
*?ay from Burma, and on purpose to lay your views 
before this Committee ?— Mg. Pu : Yes. 

5287. Chairman : My colleagues and myself would 
be very happy to hear any statement you wish to 
make. You have, I think, put in a Memorandum.— 
Mg. Pu : Yes, I have put in two : one " A Plea for 
Burma" and the other a definite proposal, " A 
Schetne of Reform for Burma." 

5288. Chairman: Perhaps you will make any 
statement you wish to make in supplement to this 
memorandum ?— Mg. Pu : May it please your 
Lordship. On behalf of the people of Burma, 1 am 
much obliged to your Lordship’s Committee for 
giving me an opportunity to place the views of 
Burma before this Committee. At one time it was 
thought that Burma would not be allowed to give 
evidence but happily we axe now allowed to give 
before the Committee the views of Burma. Burma, 
your Lordship knows, is a fairly large country—1 
think the largest province in India ; it is larger than 
France and larger than the British Isles, with an 
area of 270,000 square miles, out of which 172,000 
square miles are directly under the British 
Government. The rest of the country consists of 
independent Native States or of semi-independent 
Native States. Burma has a population of 12,000,000, 
out of which 10,500,000 are composed of Buddhists, 
and the rest are compose d of Christians, Hindus and - 
Muhammadans. Of course these latter form a very 
small minority in the country. As your Lordship! 
knows, most of the Burmese people profess a religion * 
which has given satisfaction to the spiritual yearnings. 
of a very large number of people m this world. That 
religion is professed by over 600,000,000 of people 
in the world. Burma had a very great past in her 1 
history. We had a proper Kingdom when the 
British came under the Norman Conquest, so tlJat 
we have a fairly ancient history behind us. 

As regards my credentials, we re p resent a very 
large section of the Burmese population. I think 
1 have fairly submitted the general lines of our case, 
and I trust that your Lordship's Committee will 
report favourably on behalf of Burma in connection 
with the reforms which will suit Burma. 

Chairman : We are much obliged to you. 
You have put your case extremely clearly and from 


the Memorandum which you have put in I think we 
undf^stand exactly what those you represent wish 
us to understand. 

7.ilt was noticed that Mg Pu was not cross- 
exarryned like the other Indian witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Select Committre who 
went to England on behalf of the Reforms for India. 

Tha Burma Deputation members felt this was 
suspicious and unsatisfactory and were very anxious 
lest Burma's case would he set aside. Interviews 
withjjmembers of the Indian Deputations increased 
theirf. fears and therefore decided to influence the 
Committee through the Press and members of 
Parliament. A series of interviews with various 
persons and. members of Parliament and persons 
connected with newspaper offices were approached. 
Another pamphlet—being a fuller account of Burma's 
constitutional needs: " Burma : the Cinderella of 
the Indian Empire ” was printed and circulated. A 
vigorous campaign was inaugurated to inform the 
British Public about Burma affairs. The Secretary 
of State for India was requested for an intervtew but 
he refused to grant an interview. Then they 
managed to see Lord Sinha, Mr. B. N. Basu and others. 
From these interviews it was learnt that Burma’s 
case would not be considered by the Committee, the 
reason assigned being that the Committee had received 
neither the Government of Burma's proposals nor 
the Government of India's Despatch an the same. 
A memorial was then submitted to Mr. Montagu. 

8 . The Joint Committee's report was published on 
the 17th November, 1919, and it was recommended 
not to include Burma in the Government of India 
Bill. ,'In paragraph 8 of their Report the Committee 
wrote : " They do not doubt but that the Burmese 
have deserved and should receive a constitution 
' analogous ' to that provided in this Bill for their 
Indian fellow subjects." 

On this, further active and energetic steps were 
again taken through the Press and Members of 
Parliament and other influential personages when 
an interview was granted on the 20th November, 
1919, and Mr Montagu promised to make a definite 
declaration of Burma’s position. 

Further strenuous steps were thcii taken and 
efforts made and a proposal submitted to the Secretary 
of State for India for the appointment of a represen¬ 
tative Committee which will have the confidence of 
the people of Burma to enquire on the spot in Burma 
into matters such as franchise, functions, relation^ 
between Burma and India, etc., and to report thereon 
in time to enable the Secretary of State to introduce 
Reforms into Burma before .Christmas, 1920. 
Suggestions were also made that the Committee 
should consist of one member to re^esent the 
Government of India, one member the Government 
of Burma, two or three non-official Burmans having 
the confidence of the people to represent the popular 
views and that it should be presided over by men 
like Lord Sinha or Mr. Charles Roberts. 

Mr. Montagu replied that " the suggestions therein 
laid before him are receiving his closest consideration." 

9. Qn the 3rd December.' 1919, during the third 
reading of the * Government of India Bill in the 
House of Commons in Committee, Mr. Ben Spoor of 
the Labour Party moved an amendment to include 
Burma in the Bill and requested the Secretary of 
state to make a definite promise to Burma. It was 
too late for inclusion in the Government of India Bill. 
After some discussion in the House Mr. Montagu 
made his announcement, the salient points of which 
are:— 

*' What Burma is anxious for is to come to 
Parliament itself, and not to be left to the 
tender mercies of either the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India, or the Local 
Government . . . Burma is not India, but 
Burma must get an analogous grant of 
government, subject to differences in the 
local conditions of Burma. . . . The real case - 
therefore, is that Burma will get without loss 
of time one of two things. . It will either 
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become a Governor’s province—if that turns 
out to be the best solution—and in that case 
it will be dealt with under clause 15 : if 
however, it wishes to have a different con¬ 
stitution, say, from the rest of India, then we 
shall have to have new legislation, which will 
be introduced without loss of time into 
Parliament. ... I shall be very much 
surprised if at the end of next session we have 
not passed the Bill dealing with Burma.’* 
After the passing of the Government of India Bill, 
the Secretary of State was again interviewed on the 
15th December, 1010, to find out the procedure he 
would adopt with Burma's case. The deputation 
was assured that the case would not be placed before 
. Parliament till after May, 1020, and that the Secretary 
of State would inform Mr. Bernard Houghton a 
co-opted member, some time before any measure is 
introduced, to enable the next Burmese deputation 
to place the views of the people before Parliament. 

The deputation was impressed with the fact that 
any measures to be introduced into Parliament will 
be amenable to the wishes of the people of Burma. 
It is therefore the business of the Burmese people to 
find out what they wish to ask, and to ask with one 
voice. The deputation believed that what the 
Burmese people unitedly, sincerely, and earnestly 
demand, the British Parliament will not refuse to 
grant. 

The Burma deputation further discovered that if 
the Secretary of State for India only relied on the 
Government of India for information from Burma, 
he will only hear the point of view of the Government 
and not the point of view of the Burmese people. 

The advice of the deputation is.that it n very 
important that there should be ah uninterrupted 
flow of reliable and complete information between 
the Burmese pe*~jsle anq} our friends in England so 
that they may oe able to work in the interests of 
Burma and convince the authorities with an abundant 
supply of facts and figures; and that we must 
ourselves be in touch with the d em o cra tic forces in 
England, to bring our claims forcibly and successfully 
before the British Parliament and democracy. We 
need persisted constitutional and intelligent agita¬ 
tion. An^_ finally, that another 'deputation to 
England must be sent to successfully push the 
Burma Bill daring the present session of Parliament, 
because it is the most critical period in the history 
of Burma and Burma must prove herself equal to 
fhc occasion. 

10. In dne course the memben of the second 
deputation to England, vie.. Maong 1m, b.a., Barrister- 
at-law, Mg Ba Pe, b.a., Maung Tbein Manng, u. a., 
ll.b.. Barrister-at-law«left Rangoon .on the 29th 
May, 1020, with the mandate of the Burmese people 
given by the General Council of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations^ kindred associations and the 
All Burma Mass Meetings of the 20th February, 1020, 
and the 2nd May, 1920, taasfe (a) for dyarchy by Bill. 
(6) Separation from India, and (8) the Declaration of 
Rights for Burma. 

On the arrival in London on the 15th June, 1020, 
it was found that the White Paper on Burma Reforms 
had be*n published and submitted to Parliament a 
few days before arrival. It contained the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma letter of the 22nd January, 1920, 
setting out its second scheme ; and that as important 
questions regarding Ireland, Russia, the Punjab 
Riots, the Coal Crisis, and th< Unemployment 
Question were demanding the attention of Parliament, 
it was unlikely there would be time for consideration 
of the Burma Reforms by Parliament. 

After careful and prolonged discussion and consul¬ 
tation with the two co-opted members, Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, i.e.s. (Retired) and Dr. P. J. Mehta, 
m.b., Barrister-at-Law, and the many friends and 
well-wishers, the conclusion was come to in view of 
the political exigencies studied on the spot that:— 

(1) Burma’s Constitutional Reforms would be 
further delayed were the complicated question of 
Separation from India tacked on to them ; 


(2) Practically all the Reforms that Burma wanted 
could be got by notification under Section 15, clause 
(i) of the Government of India Act, 1019 ; and 

(3) It would be better to ask for such notification 
instead of a Bill with no chance for getting the latter 
through Parliament before the end of the .year, 

. considering it advisable to ask for one thing' at a 
time. 

A Memorandum was at once prepared and distri¬ 
buted to the members of the Indian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee, who held a meeting on the 5th July, 1020 ; 
articles were published in the Asiatic Review and in 
the Venturer, a Memorial was submitted to the 
Secretary of State for India on the 20th July, 1020, 
and members of Parliament, Colonel Wedgwood 
and others interviewed. 

II. The memorial referred to, after drawing 
attention to the announcement of the 20th August, 
1917, pointed out that in several respects Burma 
has a distinctive advantage over India, a sufficient 
advantage to justify a larger measure of self- 
government than that granted to the Indian Provinces 
because Burma is distinguished from India by 
uniformity in race, language and religion, by social 
equality, by greater literacy and by an absence of 
sedition. 

It pointed out that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, Sir Reginald Craddock, said :—" There has 
been no extremist party of Young Butmans, there 
has been no unbridled and defamatory Press, there 
have been, thank God I no signs of unrest among 
Burmese students, and not even the slightest suspicion 
of anarchy.” In this Tentative Scheme for Reforms 
for Burma, he agreed that Burma was for above 
reasons well-suited for democratic institutions, even 
adding that ” Burma undoubtedly offers a more 
promising field for self-government.” A former 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Herbert ThirkeU White, 
has also stated that the Burmese are more fitted 
for self-government than are the Indians. 

But now, it is regrettable Sir Reginald Craddock 
contradicting himself has recommended a Constitu¬ 
tion for Burma in his, what may be termed the 
“ Despatch Scheme,” a form of Reforms far below 
that granted to the Indian Provinces. This Consti¬ 
tution in its essential features has been supported 
by the Government of India, misled by the statements 
in the Lieutenant-Governor's letter of the 22nd 
January, 1920. 

The Deputation pointed out that many of the 
statements therein are untrue and that they were 
prepared to show that they are untrue. They dearly 
proved in their memorial that Burma is not behind 
India in political development; they are democratic 
in their social development, and are dowered with 
plenty of commcmsense ; they are capable to debate 
reasonably, and decide with f air nes s; they under¬ 
stand that ministers re p res e nting a majority should 
carry out certain policies approved by it, and can 
supply plenty of men capable of fulfilling this 
Constitutional function. 

And further, the Government of India, instead 
of bearing in mind the pledge given by Parliament on 
the 20th August, 1017. seem to have lost sight of 
the Reforms which is to teach the people how to 
govern themselves, supports the Board Constitution 
of the Local Government which would in no way 
train the Burmese people for complete representative 
government, whether as voters, as members of the 
Legislature, or as ministers, because where there is 
ho responsibility of the elector, where does his 
political education come in, what interest can he take 
in the proceedings of the Legislature, when the 
effect of the ” Despatch Scheme ” creates an in¬ 
direct electorate where the majority of the voters are 
officials ? Can this be representative government; 
is it even a pretence at representative government ? 
Training in Local Government if not tr a i n i ng in 
Self Government; the former, in short, is administra¬ 
tion, whereas the latter is legislation and decision 
of the great questions of policy. The Constitution 
proposed by the Government of India is strongly 
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condemned in paragraph 81 of the Joint Report fcfid 
again in the debate in the House of Commons, jm 
December 4th, 1919. It moreover keeps alive class 
and race feeling instead of welding all the dwellers 
in Burma into one nation. It should not be fair 
object to make anyone think of himself as a membfer 
of a separate class, aloof from the general like of the 
nation. 

The Budget is also, in this “ Despatch Schemfc, 
kept outside Legislative control, reducing foe 
Legislature to a debating society ; for without contpbl 
of the Budget there is, surely, no responsibility, 
without responsibility there is no self-government. 
" Responsibility,'' says the Joint Report, M is the 
saviou* of popular government and that saviour 
the (then) present Councils wholly lack. We are 
agreed that our first object must be to invest them 
with it." The present proposal of the Viceroy is 
in direct conflict with his previous opinion. Their 
p ro posal for Executive Councillors, it was pointed 
out, is sunilar to that condemned in paragraph 2t*T 
of the Joint Report, for it is not Dyarchy. In su pport 
of this wnynlar arrangement, it is alleged that there 
are no Bormans fit to be Ministers. This, surely, is 
not true. It was pointed out by the deputation 
that there is an ample number of Bormans—many 
more indeed than in Assam or the Central Provinces— 
fit and capable to administer the same range of 
subjects as in India handed over to popular control. 

that Sir Reginald Craddock, on whose opinion 
that of the Government of India is based, made 
precisely the same allegation against Indians. Why 
should the Government of India, which rejected his 
opinion on Indiana amongst whom he has spent 
nearly his entire career, accept his view on the 
Burmese, whom he can know but slightly, and that 
at second-hand ? This “ Despatch Scheme " mis¬ 
conceives wholly what is the sOul of representative 
government. 

The deputation further pointed out, it is sophistry 
tq assert, as the Despatch does, that the proposed 
Burma Constitution is in any way ** analogous " to 
the Indian Provincial Constitution. The Secretary 
of State for India was reminded that the pledge he 
gave in Parliament for Burma was " an analogous 
grant of self-goo ermne nt, a similar grant of self - 
government, subject to differences in the local conditions '' 
The deputation stressed that the Constitution pro¬ 
posed is not analogous ; it is not similar; it is not 
self-government; find that, in short, the Government 
of India suggests the committal of a breach of faith, 
controverting the " Despatch Scheme " of the Local 
Government of Burma of the 22nd January, 1920. 

The deputation pointed out that in place of the 
Local Government scheme supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, what the Burmese people, through 
their Associations, the Burma Reform League, the 
Young Men's Buddhist Associations and others, 
and through the great and thoroughly representative 
public meetings, held in Rangoon, on February 20th 
and May 2nd, 1920, is the following constitution, 
for which, in this matter they are unanimous, viz.:— 

(1) Direct elections. No residential qualifications 

for candidates ; — — * 

(2) A. wide franchise without sex qualifications; * 

(a) Disqualifications. Those who are under 
21 (twenty-one) years of age : 

Those who are adjudged by a competent 
court to be of unsound mind ; th<fo*» 
who are not natives of India .dr of 
the Native States. 

. (6) Qualifications. (General). Those who 
pay a land tax of Rs. 12 (Rppees 
twelve) a year ; or those who pay 
rent of Rs. 80 (Rupees sixty), or sixty 
baskets of paddy a year ; or those 
who are assessed to income-tax ; or 
clerks or professionals whose income 
is not less than Rs. 300 (Rupees three 
hundred) a year. 

(3) The Municipalities of Rangoon, Mandalay, 

Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab to form 


separate constituencies. Other towns to be 
merged in the districts in which they are 
situated. 

(4) No communal representation. 

(5) Eighty per cent, of the Legislature to be elected. 

(6) The principle of Dyarchy as in India. 

(7) The Legislature to control the Budget as in 

India. 

(8) In reserved subjects the vote of the Legislature, 

if there be a two-thirds majority, to prevail. 

(9) At least two Burmese Ministers enjoying the 

confidence of the Legislature. 

(10) At least two Executive Councillors, one only 

a non-Burman. 

(11) The Governor to be a man of Parliamentary 

experience sent out from England. 

(12) The President and Vice-President of the 

Legislature to be elected from among its 
. members. 

(18) A declaration of Rights similar to the United 
States Law 416, for the Philippines to be 
included in the Act. 

(14) Separation from India, except that the Army, 
Navy, and Foreign policy remain under the 
Viceroy. 

12. In concluding the memorial, the deputation 
pointed out that the question now is:—should Burma 
receive her new Constitution by a simple notification, 
under Section 15 (1) of the Government of India 
Act, or by a separate Bill. They pointed out. 
notification is the simpler and quicker course ; that 
Declaration of Rights might possibly be granted 
under the powers to modify given by Section 15 (1) 
and that Separation from India is what Burma people 
certainly desire. That in fact it was the desire for 
it that led the Burmese people to ask for a separate 
Bill of Reforms for Burma, but, however, as they 
felt that demand for separation from India in the 
circumstances they found obtaining in England 
at the time would complicate matters and delay the 
Reforms so long overdue ; and that as most of the 
Reforms wanted by Burma can be had by notifica¬ 
tion. they urged that a Royal Commission be sent 
to Burma to determine any modifications due to 
differences in local conditions and thc6>ihis procedure 
would be in accordance with the pledge given in 
Parliament by the Secretary of State for India, 
and leaving the question of Separation to b 2 taken 
up later after obtaining the Reforms much overdue. 

18. The Report of the Second Deputation to 
England shows that after submission of this memorial 
the earliest result was known on the 28rd .July, 1920, 
when, on that day, Draft Rules under the Government 
of India Act, 1919. came up before the House of 
Commons, where Colonel Wedgwood moved amend¬ 
ments to the Electoral Roles for Burma on behalf of 
the Deputation. They gave evidence before the 
Special Committee appointed by th^ Secretary of 
State for India on the 26th July following, and again 
on the 9th August, 1920, when the Deputation 
pressed for notification under Section 15 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1819, with modifications 
in favour of Burma as regards communal representa¬ 
tion and women suffrage. The Special Committee 
promised to submit their report to the Secretary of 
State, who was. interviewed in his office on the 12th 
August, 1920, when the deputation learnt that the 
Secretary of State took objection to the proposals 
of the Government of India, mainly for two reasons, 
viz.: want of responsibility in the p a rl iamentary 
sense of the term, and the provision for indirect 
election, and that he would communicate with the 
Government of India and intimate the result in a 
fortnight. But when not hearing from him, the 
deputation addressed him, on the 27th August, 
7th September, 10th September, and 15th September, 
1920. and forwarding the Monster Memorial, signed 
by thousands of the citizens of Burma, and that 
had then arrived, and instalments of signatures 
thereto, and reminding the Secretary of State of 
the danger in delay. 

The Monster Memorial reiterated all that had been 
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urged and pressed for previously. What is particu¬ 
larly noticeable therein is the request that " Burma 
might be separated from India in order that her 
path of progress towards the said goal (status of a 
self-governing unit in the British Empire) might not 
be obstructed by Indian difficulties and requirements 
. . . realising the fact that Burma wishes to preserve 
intact her special characteristics and genius and to 
contribute her national individuality to the common 
stock of nationhood embraced within the British 
Empire; and that " no scheme of Reforms will be 
acceptable to the people of Burma that does not, at 
least, set the course in the direction of separation 
from India.'' 

It strongly condemns the “ Despatch Scheme,” 
which is based on the wrong interpretation of the 
word, " analogous ” in the Joint Select Committee's 
recommendations and that the Government of India 
has gone wrong in interpreting it, as they ignored 
its connection with the announcement of August 
20th, 1917, and that no scheme which does not 
comply with the test of responsibility can be regarded 
as " analogous" to what has been granted to the 
Indian Provinces. The London Times was ap¬ 
proached through certain friends, and its attention 
drawn to the urgency of Burma Reforms, when a 
leader on “ Aspirations of Burma M appeared on 
the 22nd September, 1920, in the Times. 

14. On the 7th October following, it was learnt that 
the Secretary of State was ill and that he could make 
no definite announcement yet. because the Govern¬ 
ment of India was holding out on mam principles I 
He was again addressed on the 15th October, 1920/ 
urging the necessity of having the Reforms settled 
before the Prome Conference Resolution on Non¬ 
participation was held, % with the result that the 
Special Committee met again on the 22nd October 
following and the Secretary of State issued the 
Statement which Reuter's Agency cabled out to 
Bunna on the following day. The Special Committee 
met again on the 29th October, 1920, and decided 
upon Dyarchy for Burma, only two members 
dissenting. T’ta deosiotr was accepted by the 
Secretary of State fom India and the London Times 
announced MMthe 20th November. 1020, that the 
principle of Dyarchy fas to be applied to Burma, 
though the former on the 22nd November, said the 
announcement was premature. The Times rejoined 
that its announcement was believed to be substan¬ 
tially correct and declared that no dec i s i o n other 
than the one in favour of Dyarchy would be fair to 
the Burmese people. This all showed how strenuously 
the Governments of Burma and India opposed the 
grant of some responsibility being included in the 
Reforms: r 

Co mmander Ken worthy and%fheis 0 f the Labour 
Party asked questions, when statements were made 
in reply on the 1st December, 1920, regretting an 
announcement could not be made then, although he 
recognized the urgency of the matter. 

The last instalment of signatures to the Monster 
Memorial that arrived was forwarded on the 4th 
December for settlement of the Reforms before 
Christmas. 

On the 8th December tfhe Secretary of State said 
that he hoped to make a statement before Christmas. 

■ The deputation asked these Labour Party members 
to raise the question of Burma again on the following 
day, when a long statement was made m reply, to 
the effect that a short Bill would be introduced in 
the next session, the object of which would be to 
bring Burma into the scheme of Constitutional reform 
and that when it receives a second reading it will 
be referred to the Standing Committee together with 
the schemes of the Government of India and the 
Local Government o£ Burma when it should be for 
Parliament and not for the Secretary of State to 
decide and that he however hoped to convince tbe 
Committee that the principles of the scheme, as a 
Transitional method, for the other provinces of 
India is the best that could be found for Burma. 

After this announcement Sir J. D. Rees, asked the 


Secretary of State for India, on behalf of the deputa¬ 
tion whether evidence would be taken before the 
Committee which would consider the Burma Bill 
and Whether the deputation whould remain or was 
free to return to Burma. The reply was to the effect 
that it would be for Parliament to decide and for the 
Committee when appointed to also decide whether 
to take evidence, and if so, from what bodies and 
persons, and that he could not therefore undertake 
the responsibility of advising whether the deputation 
' should remain or return to Burma, so far as the 
Committee is concerned ; that if they considered it 
advisable to prepare and place in his hands a written 
statement of their case, he will take an opportunity, 
if one presents itself, of communicating it to the 
Committee when appointed. 

This reply, and the result of their enquiry among 
friends both in and out of Parliament led the depu¬ 
tation to return to Burma, leaving it to Mr. Houghton 
to look after their case. 

15. The result of the mission to England to press 
Burma's d»im for grant of self-government analogous 
to that granted to the major provinces of India 
achieved by the Burma Deputation may be sum¬ 
marized as follow:— 

(1) The London Times supported the case of 

Buzina for Dyarchy. 

(2) The Indian Reform Committee, the special 

Committee and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council have rejected the Proposals 
of the Governments of India and Burma 
and accepted the principle of Dyarchy 
for Burma. 

(8) The Secretary of State has announced in 
Parliament that he would introduce a 
short Bill to extend the principle of Dyarchy 
to Burma. He hopes '* to be able to con¬ 
vince the Standing Committee that the 
principles of the scheme, as a transitional 
method for tbe other provinces of India, 
is the beat that could be found for Burma.'' 
(4) It is practically agreed that there should be 
no sex disqualification. 

Besides working for constitutional reforms the 
deputation has questions asked in Parliament about 
rice control (which has since been practically 
abolished), Military occupation of Shwcdagon Pagoda 
Hill. Board of Publicity, and the Electoral Rules, 
and protested against the Government of Burma’s 
proposals to start an official newspaper. 

In concluding, they record their gratitude to the 
members of the Burma Society and the Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland for the kindness 
shown them ; and they also record regretfully their 
sense of sorrow for the death of two earnest workers 
in tbe cause of Burma—U Tun Shein and Mr. T. 
W. Rollaston. 

10. This brief account of the early struggles of the 
Burmese people is recorded here to show how dogged 
and persistent efforts to secure a system of Dyarchy 
that is superior to that granted to India few Burma 
which has practically manhood suffrage has been 
successful, that similar efforts must be put forth 
for obtaining Dominion Home Rule for Burma in 
advance of India and that the Simon Commission 
may be fully convinced and satisfied that Burma 
wants immediate and Complete Separation from India. 
and that Burma has every reason to decline to be 
governed by India and Indians, that the Burmese 
people decline to be identified with Indians and 
emphatically decline to be a province of India. We 
want to control our own destiny and govern ourselves. 

We cannot and do not forget that Burma was 
once an Empire, having conquered the whole country 
including Siam, Assam, Manipur, Cachar, Naga 
Hills and Chittagong and defeated two inroads from 
China and that but for invading Bengal which was 
under British control in 1824, Burma might have 
continued as Independent Burma, and that moreover, 
we Burmans are a warlike and democratic people. 

We request a small readjustment of our north¬ 
western boundary for including the Naga Hills, 
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Manipur, Cachar and adjoining tracts to round-pff 
the boundary there and we claim that the islands riff 
Cape Negrais including also the Andamans and the 
Nicobars that are submerged extensions of Burma 
in the Sea of Burma (Bay of Bengal) and near to me 
Mergui Archipelago as coming within BurmsTs 
sphere of influence and should be incorporated and 
controlled by Burma. 

Our request to the Commission for transmissjoh 
to Parliament is—Dominion Home Rule for Burrta. 
Our motto is : "Burma for Burmans " within %ue 
British Commonwealth of Free Nations forming 
British Empire that she may be a glowing Ruby in the 
British Crown. 

PART HI. 

Proposed Draft Constitution of the Burma 
Free State. 

Preamble. 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the Briti|h 
Parliament to grant full responsible Self-Government 
to British India, and necessarily to Burma, by the 
historical announcement in the House of Commons 
on August 20th, 1917, and by Royal Proclamation 
of the Crown on December 28rd. 1919, as the object 
of British policy with regard to India, and necessarily 
to Burma as well, as an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth of Free Nations forming the British 
Empire : 

And whereas Parliament has appointed the Royal 
Statutory Commission composed of seven Parlia¬ 
mentarians selected from the three British parties 
under the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon, a Liberal, 
for the purposes of the inquiry imposed by Section 
B4A of the Government of India Act. 1919, to report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of full responsible Self-Govern¬ 
ment indicated above or to modifiy or restrict its 
degree as then existing in Burma, including the 
question of whether a second chamber of the local 
legislature is or is not desirable, and to also inquire 
and report on any other matter affecting Burma : 

And whefeas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from the people of Burma and by the extent which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed in the sense 
of responsibility of the Burmese people : 

And whereas it is expedient to give to Burma the 
largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India, which is compatible with the circumstances 
of Burma : 

And whereas it is imperative that all classes, and 
all races making up the Burmese peoples shall have, 
full cultural, educational, and religious autonomy 
and it is essential that they shall be solemnly assured 
that all that is implied therein shall be guaranteed 
to them as well as an equitable share of political and 
economic opportunities which will allow them an 
adequate place " in the Sun of Burma,” all such 
classes and races whether in a majority or in a 
minqpty being equally the children of the soil as 
any single one of them : 

And whereas it is reasonable that each and every 
member of these classes and races require a_ clear, 
state merit of their inherent natural or fundamental 
rights that shall be such as could be independent 
of the legislature and enforceable by the proposed 
Supreme Court of Burma, under whose protection 
thesf indefeasible rights shall be placed : 

And whereas it is desirable that certain otherC 
things which fall under the objects and purposes 
of a State rather than under fundamental rights, 
and coming under the aims and objects of a State, 
the realization of which would be dependent on the 
working of the legislative power and on political and 
economic expediencies shall also be equally assured to 
them, that there be justice for all, that the rights of 
all classes and all races may be protected without 
jeopardising the rights of the whole people as a 1 
Burmese Nation, that the different loyaltirs of the 
citizen, the worker, the family-man. the devotee, 
may frankly realise their right to live, each, in their 


proper sphere, that all their loyaltirs may be in¬ 
tegrated into the frame-work of the National life 
of Burma : 

' And whereas it is necessary to provide for the 
above essentials in a well-ordered and progressive 
and a free state, that the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the Burmese peoples may be fully realized: 

And whereas the above aims, aspirations and 
objects of the Burmese peoples are impossible and 
impracticable of realization by the continuance of 
the wholly artificial and unnatural union of Burma 
to India : 

And whereas the Burmese people have been 
insisting for the separate existence of Burma as a 
distinct Nation within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations forming the mighty . British Empire, 
much prior to August, 1917 : 

And whereas on the announcement by His Britannic 
Majesty's Government in the House of Commons 
made by the Secretary of State for India on 20th 
August, 1917, of the future British policy regarding 
the Governance of India and Burma, the Burmese 
people immediately despatched a delegation to 
Calcutta to interview His Excellency Baron 
Chelmsford, P.C., G.M.S.I., g.m.i.e.. Viceroy of India, 
and the Right Honourable Mr. Edwin Montagu, p.c., 
His Majesty’'s Secretary of State for India then at 
Calcutta, to demand a reformed system of govern¬ 
ment for Burma and placing Separation of Burma 
from India m the forefront of Burma's political 
programme for a place in the Sun. 

And whereas two other deputations were despatched 
by the Burmese people to England to secure for 
Burma Separation from India, and the Reforms that 
would suit Burma, once in 1919. and again in 1920, 
with a mandate from the people to ask for: (a) 
Dyarchy by Bill. ” analogous '* to that granted to 
the major provinces of India ; (6) Separation from 
India ; and (c) the Declaration of Rights for Burma : 

And whereas on the return of the Second Deputa¬ 
tion to England in June, 1920. the political situation 
and circumstances obtaining in England at the time, 
due to questions as those of Ireland. Russia, the 
Punjab Riots, the Coal Crisis, and Unemployment 
were such and were demanding the urgent attention 
and consideration of Parliament, they found that 
Parliament was not likely to have time to spare 
during that sessionfor consideration of Burma 
Reforms and for Separation of Burma from India by 
Bill, the Deputation reluctantly decided, that though 
the Separation from India is what the Burmese 
people want and that it was the desire for it that led 
the Burmese people to ask for a " Separate Bill of 
Reforms for Burma," but as it was likely that the 
Reforms that were much overdue would be con¬ 
siderably delayed, they must necessarily ask for one 
thing at a time, and so pressed for the grant of 
Dyarchy, deferring to a mqre favourable opportunity 
the question of demand for Separation : 

And whereas the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission gives the required favourable opj^- 
tunity to demand Separation of Burma from India . 
and in view of the further demand of Dominion 
Home Rule, by the mass of the Burmese peoples 
the Constitution for same to be on the lines detailed in 
the foregoing paragraphs to satisfy the Burmese 
people : 

And whereas it Is desirable, nay, necessary, that a 
small realignment of the boundary of Burma on the 
North Western frontier be made by including the 
Naga Hills, Manipur, Cachar and adjoining tracts to 
round off the boundary on the said frontier ; that 
moreover the islands off Cape Negrais including also 
the Andamans, and the Nicobars that are submerged 
extensions of Burma in the 'Sea of Burma (Hay of 
Bengal), on the South-West be likewise included in 
Burma as coming within Burma's sphere of influence 
anil to be controlled by Burma ; and that Karenni 
adjoining Siam furm a part of Burma on the East : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, and Commons, in 
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this Parliament assembled, and by authority of the 
same: r 

That the Con3titution hereunto- annexed shall 
be the Constitution of Burma and that Burma shall 
be styled and known as The Burma Free State. 

Constitution of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwepyigyi). 

Clause 1. The Burma Free State- (otherwise here¬ 
after called or sometimes called Myanma Shwepyigyi 
is a co-equal membeT of the Community of Nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

Clause 2. All powers of Government and all 
authority legislative, executive and judicial in 
Burma, are derived from the people of Burma and 
the same shall be exercised in the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) through the organisations 
established by or under, and in accord with the 
Constitution. 

Clause 8. Every person without distinction of sex, 
domiciled in the area of the jurisdiction of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) at the time of the 
coming into operation of this Constitution, who was' 
born in Burma or either of whose parents was born 
in Burma or who has been ordinarily resident in the 
area of jurisdiction of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) for not less than twenty- 
five years, and claims Burmese Citizenship, is a 
citizen of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe 
Pyigyi) and shall within the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) 
enjoy the privileges and be subject to the obligations 
of such citizenship : Provided that any such person " 
being a citizen of another State may elect not to 
accept the citizenship hereby conferred ; and the 
conditions governing the future acquisition and 
termination of citizenship in the Burma Free. State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be determined by law. 

Clause 4. The national language of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) is the Burmese 
language, but the English language shall be equally 
recognized as aft,pfficial language. Nothing in this 
clause shall prevent sf’cial provisions' being made 
by the Parliament of the Burma F V * * State (other¬ 
wise called and herein generally referred to as the 
" Wunthanu . . . ’’) for districts or areas in which only 
one language is in general use. 

Clause 5. No title of honour in respect of any 
services rendered in or in relation to the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) may be conferred 
on any citizen,of the Burma Free State (Myanma 
Shwe Pyigyi) except with the approval or upon 
the advice of the Executive Council of the State. 

Clause 6. The liberty of the person is inviolable, 
and no person shall be deprived of his liberty-except 
in accordance with law. Upon complaint nine by 
or on behalf of any person that he is being unlawfully 
detained, the High Court and Any and every Judge 
thereof shall forthwith enquire into the same and 
may make an order requiring .the person in whose 
custody he shall be detained to produce the body of 
the-person so detained before such Court or Judge 
without delay and to certify in writing as to the 
cause of the detention and such Court or Judge 
■hall thereupon order the release of*such person 
unless satisfied that he is being detained in accordance 
with the law. < 

Provided, however, that, nothing contained in this 
Clause shall be involved to prohibit control or inter¬ 
fere with any act of the military forces of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) during the 
existence of* a state of war or armed rebellion. 

Clause 7. The dwelling of each citizen is inviolable 
and shall not be forcibly entered except in accordance 
with law. 

Clause 8. Freedom of conscience and the free pro¬ 
fession and practice of religion are, subject to public 
order and morality, guaranteed to every citizen, and 
no law .may be n\ade either directly or indirectly 


to endow any religion, or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference, or impose 
any disability on account of religious belief or religious 
status, or affect prejudicially the right of any 
to attend a school receiving public money without 
attending the religious instruction at the school, 
or make any discrimination as respects State and 
between schools under the management of different 
religious denominations or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational Institution any of 
its property except for the purpose of roads, railways, 
.lighting, water or drainage works or other works of 
public utility, and on payment of compensation. 

Clause 9. The right of free expression of opinion 
as well as the right to assemble peaceably and without 
arms, and to form associations or unions, is guaranteed 
for purposes not opposed to public morality. Laws 
regulating the manner in which the right of forming 
associations and the right of free assembly may be 
exercised ■hall contain no political, religious or class 
distinction. 

Clause 10. All citizens of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) have the right to free elemen¬ 
tary education. 

Clause 11. All the lands and waters, mines and 
minerals, within the territory of the Burma Free State 
‘ (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) hitherto vested in the State, 
or any department thereof, or held for the public 
usq.or benefit, and all the lands and waters and islands 
that are the natural submerged extension of Cape 
Negrais wi thin the territory of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) including also Karenni on 
the East, adjoining Siam, also territory not yet 
precisely determined touching Tibet and China on the 
Notth and also the Naga Hills, Manipur, Cachar and 
adjoining tracts on the west to be subsequently 
determined, once under Burma, and also all the 
natural resources of these territories (including the air 
find all forms of potential energy), and also all royalties 
and franchises within these said territories shall, 
from and after the date of coming into operation of 
this Constitution, belong to the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi). subject to any trusts, 
grants, leases or concessions then existing in respect 
thereof, or any valid private interest therein, and shall 
be controlled and administered by the ” Wunthanu 
...” in accordance with such regulations and pro¬ 
visions as shall be from time to time approved by 
legislation, but the same shall not, nor shall any 
part thereof, be alienated, but may in the public 
interest be from time to time granted by way of 
lease or license to be worked or enjoyed under the 
authority and subject to the control of the 
” Wunthanu ...” Provided that no such lease or 
license may be made for a term exceeding ninety- 
nine years, beginning from the date thereof, and no 
such lease or license may be renewable by the terms 
thereof. 

Clause 12. A Legislature is hereby created to be 
known as the ” Wunthanu ...” It shall consist 
of the King and .two Houses, the Chamber of Deputies 
(otherwise called and herein generally referred to as, 

" The Hlutdaw”) and the Second Chamber (other¬ 
wise called and herein generally referred to as " The 
Byedaik.”} \ The sole and exclusive power of making 
laws for the peace, order and good government of 
the Burma -Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) i* 
vested in the " Wan than u ...” 

Clause 13. The " Wunthanu ...” sh a l l sit in or 
near Rangoon or in such other place as from time to 
time it may determine. 

Clause 14. All citizens of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) without distinction of sex, 
who have reached the age of twenty-one years and 
who comply with the provisions of the prevailing 
electoral laws shall have the right to vote for members 
of the Hlutdaw and to take part in the Referendum, 
provided they are literate in their mother tongue. 
No voter may exercise more than one vote at an 
election to 'the Hlutdaw and the voting shall be by 
secret ballot. The mode and place of exercising 
this right shall be determined by law. 
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Clause 15. Every citizen' who has reached the age 
of twenty-one years and who is not placed under 
disability or incapacity by the Constitution or by 
law shall be eligible to become a member of the 
Hlutdaw. 

Clause 10. No person may be at the same time a 
member of both of the Hlutdaw and of the Byedaik 
and if any person who is already a member of either 
House is elected to be a member of the other House, 
he shall forthwith be deemed to have vacated his 
first seat. 

Clause 17. The oath to be taken by members of 
the " Wunthanu shall be in the following 

form: 

I,.do solemnly swear true 

faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the 
Burma Free State, as by law established, and that 
1 will be faithful to His Majesty King George V, 
his heirs and successors by law in virtue of the 
common citizenship of Burma with Great Britain 
and her adherence to and membership of the 
group of nations forming the British Common¬ 
wealth of Free Nations. 

Such oath shall be taken sad subscribed by every 
member of the “ Wunthanu . . . ** before taking his 
seat therein before the Representative of the Crown or 
some person authorized by him. 

Clause 18. Every member of the " Wunthanu ..." 
shall, except in case of treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest in going to or 
returning from and while within the precincts of either 
House, and shall not, in respect of any utterance in 
either House, be amenable to any action or pr nrworfing 
in any Court other than the House itself. 

Clause 10. All official report s and publications of- 
the " Wunthanu ..." or of either House thereof 
shall be privileged and utterances made m either 
House, wherever published shall be privileged. 

Clause 00. Each House shall make its own Rules 
and Standing Orders, with power to attach penalties 
for their infringement and shall have power to ensure 
freedom of debate, to protect its official documents 
and the private jbpers of its members and to protect 
itself and its members against any person or persons 
* interfering with, molesting or attempting to corrupt 
its members in the exercise of their duties. 

Clause 21. Each shall elect its own Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman and shall prescribe their powers, 
duties, remuneration and te r m s of office. 

The member of the Hlutdaw who is the Chairman 
of the Hlutdaw immediately before a dissolution of 
the “ Wunthanu ..." shall, unless before such dis¬ 
solution, he announces to the Hlutdaw that he does 
not desire to continue to be a member thereof be 
deemed without any actual election to be elected in 
accordance with this Constitution at the ensuing 
general election as a member of the Hlutdaw for the 
constituency for which he was a member immediately 
before such dissolution or, in the event of a revision 
of constituencies having taken place, for the revised 
constituency declared on such revision to co r r e spo nd 
to such first-mentioned constituency. Whenever a 
former Chairman of the Hlutdaw is so deemed to havs 
been elected at a general election as a member for 
a constituency the number of members actually to 
be elected for such constituency at such geperal 
election shall be one less than would otherwise be 
required to be elected tterefor. 

Clause 02. All matters in each House shall, save 
as otherwise provided by this Constitution, be 
determined by a majority of the votes of the members 
present other than the Chairman or presiding member 
who shall have and exercise a casting vote in the case 
of an equality of votes. The number of members 
necessary to constitute a meeting of either House for 
the exercise of its powers shall be determined by its 
Standing Orders. 

Clause 23. The " Wunthanu ..." shall make pro¬ 
vision for the payment of its members and may in 
addition provide them with free travelling facilities 
in any part of Burma. 


Clause 24. The " Wunthanu 


' shall hold at 


tleast one session each year. The Wunthanu . . . 
'shall summoned and dissolved by the Representa¬ 
tive of the Crown in the name of the King and 
^object as aforesaid, the Hlutdaw-* shall fix the date 
of reassembly of the " Wunthanu ..." and the date 
of the conclusion of the session of each House. 
I provided that the sessions of Byedaik shall not be 
udoncluded without its own consent. 

J Clause 25. Sittings of each House of the" Wunt- 
$ianu ..." ffhfrH be public. In case of special 
'emergency either House may hold a private sitting 
with the consent of two-thirds of the members present. 


Clause 26. The Hlutdaw shall be composed of 
members who represent constituencies determined 
by law. The number of members shall be fixed 
from time to time by the " Wunthanu ..." but 
the total number of members of the Hlutdaw 

{ exclusive of members for the Universities) shall 
lot be fixed at less than one member for each 
one hundred thousand of the population or at more 
than one member for each seventy thousand of the 
population: Provided that the proportion between 
the number of member s to be elected at any time for 
each constituency, as ascertain ethat the last preceding 
census shall, so far as possible, be identical throughout 
the country. The members shall be elected upon 
principles of Proportional Representation. The 
" Wunthanu ..." *b»ll revise the constituencies at 
least once in every ten years, with due regard to 
changes in distribution of the population, but any 
alterations in the constituencies shall not take effect 
during the life of the Hlutdaw sitting when such 
.revision is made. 

Clause 27. Each University in the Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi,) which was in existence 
at the date of the coming into operation of this 
constitution, shall be entitled to elect three representa¬ 
tives to the Hlutdaw upon a franchise and in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

Clause 39. At a General Election for the Hlutdaw 
th*» polls (exclusive of those for members for the 
..Universities) shall be held on the same day throughout 
the country, and that day shall b^H day not later 
than thirty days after the date of the dissolution. 
The Hlutdaw. shall meet within one month of such 
day and jhaij «ni«M« earlier dissolved continue for 
four years or for such shorter period as may be fixed 
by legislation from th* date of its first meetipg, 
and not longer. The Hlutdaw may not at any time 
be dissolved except on the advice of the Executive 
Council. 

Clause 20. In case of death, resignation or dis¬ 
qualification of a member of the Hlutdaw, the vacancy 
•hail be filled by election in manner to be determined 
by law. 

Clause 80. The Byedaik shall be composed of 
citizens who »h*n be proposed on the grounds that 
they have done honour to the Nation by reason of 
useful public service or that, because of speeipi 
qualifications or attainments, they represent import- 
.ant aspects of the Nation's life. 

Clause 81. The number of members of the Byedaik 
shall be thirty-six and may not exceed sixty. A 
citizen to be eligible for membership of the Byedaik 
must be a person eligible to become a member of the 
lUutdaw and must have reached the age of thirty 
yohrs. Subject to any provision fo%the constitution 
of the first Byedaik the term of office of a member of 
the Byedaik shall be nine years. 

douse 31A. The duration of the term of office 
of a member of the first Byedaik shall be reckoned 
from the beginning of the day on which this con¬ 
stitution comes into operation, and the duration 
of the term of office of a member of the Byedaik 
elected under Clause 32 of this constitution shall 
be reckoned from the beginning of the appropriate 
triennial anniversary of that day. 

Clause 32. One third of the members of the Byedaik 
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shall be elected every three years from a panel 
constituted as hereafter mentioned at an election at 
which the electors shall be the members of the 
Hlutdaw and the members of the Byedaik voting 
together on principles of Proportional Representsti< n. 
The votinp at such elections shall be by secret ballot 
'and no elector may exercise more than one vote 
thereat. The place and conduct of such elections 
shall be regulated by law. 

Clause 32A. An election of members of the Bye- 
daik under Clause 32 of this Constitution may be 
held at any time not more than three months before 
nor more than three months after the conclusion 
of the period of three years mentioned in that Clause. 

A person who, after the day appointed by law for 
the completion of the formation of the panel of 
candidates and before the conclusion of the three 
years period running on that day, is chosen under 
Clause 34 of this Constitution to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death, resignation, or disqualification 
of a member of the Byedaik (other than a member 
about to retire at the conclusion of the said period) 
shall hold office until the conclusion of the next three 
years period and shall then retire. 

Clause 83. Before each election of members of the 
Byedaik a panel ■hstll be formed consisting of:— ‘ 

(а) Three times as many qualified persons as there 
are members to be elected of whom two-thirds shall 
be nominated by the Hlutdaw voting according to 
the principles of Proportional Representation and 
one-third shall be nominated by the Byedaik voting 
according to principles of Proportional Representa¬ 
tion ; and 

(б) Such persons who have at any time been 
members of the Byedaik (including members about 
to retire) as signify by notice in writing addressed 
to the President of the Executive Council their 
desire to be included in the panel. 

The method of proposal and selection for nomina¬ 
tion shall be decided by the Hlutdaw and the Byedaik 
respectively, with spe<ual reference to the necessity 
for arranging for the representation of important 
interests and institutions in the country, provided 
that each proposal shall be in writing and shall 
state the quaSnAtioiis of .the person proposed and 
that no person shall be proposed without his own 
consent. As soon as the panel has been formed a 
list of thfe names of the members of the panel arranged 
in alphabetical order with their qualifications shall 
b% published. 

Clause 84. In the case of death, resignation, or 
disqualification of a member of the Byedaik his place 
shall be filled by a vote of the Byedaik. Any member 
of the Byedaik so chosen shall retire from office at 
the conclusion of thetbrefe yean period then running 
and the vacancy thus created shall be additional to 
the places to be filled under Clause 32 of this Consti¬ 
tution. The term of office of the members chosen 
at the election after the first fifteen elected sh^ 
conclude at the end of the period or periods at whicF 
the member or members of the Byedaik, by whose 
death or withdrawal, the vacancy or vacancies was 
or were originally created, would be due to retire: 
Provided that the tenth or sixteenth member shall 
be deemed to have filled the vacancy first created by 
the death or withdrawal of the member or one of 
the members, the unexpired period of whose term of 
office was greatest at the time of the election, and 
so on. * 

Clause 35. The Hlutdaw shall in relation to the 
subject matter of Money Bills as hereinafter defined 
have legislative authority exclusive of the Byedaik. 

A Money Bill means a Bill which contains only 
provisions dealing with all or any of the following 
subjects, namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, 
alteration or regulation of taxation, the imposition 
for the payment of debt or other financial purposes 
of charges on public moneys or the variation or repeal 
of any such charges, supply, the appropriation, 
receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public 
money, the raising or guarantee of any loan or the 
repayment thereof subordinate matters incidental to 


those subjects or any of them. In this definition 
the expressions, “taxation" "public money" and 
" loan “ respectively, do not include any taxation, 
money, or loan raised by local authorities or bodies 
for local purposes. 

The Chairman of the Hlutdaw shall certify any 
Bill which in his opinion is a Money Bill to be a 
Money Bill, but if within seven days after any Bill 
has been certified by the Chairman of the Hlutdaw 
to be a Money Bill or after a Bill so certified has been 
passed by the Hlutdaw, whichever shall last happen, 
two-fifths of the members of either House by notice 
in writing addressed to the Chairman of the House 
of which they are members so require, or a. majority 
of the members of the Byedaik present and voting 
at a sitting of the Byedaik at which not less than 
thirty members are present so resolve, the question 
whether the Bill is or is not a Money Bill shall be re¬ 
ferred to a Committee of Privileges consisting of 
three members elected by each House with a chairman 
who shall be the senior judge of the Supreme Court, 
able and willing to act, and who, in the cue of an 
. equality of votes, but not otherwise, shall be entitled 
to vote. The decision of the Committee shall be 
final and conclusive. 

Clause 36. The Hlutdaw shall as soon as possible 
after the commencement of each financial year, 
consider the estimates of receipts and expenditure 
of the'Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) for 
that year and, save in so far as may be provided by 
specific enactment in each case, the legislation 
required to give effect to the Financial Resolutions 
of each year shall be enacted within that year. 

Clauft 87. Money shall not be approp ri ated by 
vote, resolution or law, mibnw the purpose of the 
appropriation has in the same session been recom¬ 
mended by a message from the representative of the 
Crown acting cm the advice of the Executive Council. 

Clause 88. Every Bill initiated in and passed by 
the Hlutdaw shall be sent to the Byedaik and may, 
unless it be a Money Bill, be amended in the Byedaik 
and the Hlutdaw shall consider any such amendment. 
Every Money Bill shall be sent to the Byedaik for 
its recommendations and at a period not longer than 
twenty-one days after it shall have been sent to the 
B^todaik, it shall be returned to the Hlutdaw, which 
may pass it, accepting or rejecting all or any of the 
recommendations of the Byedaik. and as 90 passed 
or if not returned within such period of twenty-one 
days shall be deemed to have been passed by both 
Houses. 

Clause 88A. Whenever a Bill (not being a Money 
Bill) initiated on and passed by the Hlutdaw and 
sent to the Byedaik is within the stated period 
hereinafter defined either rejected by the Byedaik 
or passed by the Byedaik with amendments to which 
the Hlutdaw does' not agree or is neither passed 
(with or without amendment) nor rejected by the 
Byedaik within the said stated period, the Hlutdaw 
may within one year after the said stated period by 
resolution expressly'passed under this Clause again 
send such Bill to the Byedaik in the form (save only 
for such modifications as are hereinafter authorised) 
in which it was first so sent, and if the Byedaik does 
not, within sixty days thereafter or such longer period 
as may be agreed to by both Houses, pass such 
amendments only as agreed to by the Hlutdaw, such 
Bill shall, if the Hlutdaw so resolves after the expira¬ 
tion of such sixty days or lenger period aforesaid be 
deemed to have been passed by both Houses or the 
" Wunthanu . . /* at the expiration of the said 
sixty days or longer period aforesaid in the form in 
which it was so last sent to the Byedaik with such 
(if any) amendments as may have been made therein 
by the Byedaik and agreed to by the Hlutdaw. 

The said stated period is the period commencing 
on the day on which the said Bill is first sent by the 
Hlutdaw to the Byedaik and ending at whichever of 
the followffig times is the earlier, that is to say, the 
expiration of eighteen months from the commence¬ 
ment of the said period or the date of the reassembly 
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of the " Wunthanu . . after a resolution occurring 
after the commencement of the said period. 

When a Bill initiated m and passed by the Byedaik 
is amended by the Hlutdaw, such a Bill shall be 
deemed to have been initiated in the Hlutdaw and 
this Clause shall apply to such Bill accordingly and 
for the purpose of such application the said stated 
period shall, m relation to such Bill, commence on 
the day on which such Bill is first sent to the Byedaik 
after being amended by the Hlutdaw. 

Whenever a Bill has been sent by the Hlutdaw to 
the Byedaik nothing in this clause shall operate to 
restrict the right of the Hlutdaw to send such Bill 
on any subsequent occasion to the Byedaik otherwise 
♦ban under this clause, and when such Bill is so sent 
to the Byedaik this clause shall apply as if such 
subsequent occasion were the first occasion on which 
such Bill was sent by the Hlutdaw to the Byedaik. 

A Bill sent a second time by the Hlutdaw to 
Byedaik and required for the purposes of this clause 
to be in the form in which it was first so sent may 
contain such (if any) modifications as shall be 
certified by the Chairman of the Hlutdaw to represent 
amendments made therein by the Byedaik and 
agreed to by the Hlutdaw or to be necessary owing 
to the lapse of time since such Bill was first sent by 
the Hlutdaw to the Byedaik. 

Clause 89. A Bill may be initiated in the Byedaik 
and if passed by the Byedaik shall be introduced 
into the Hlutdaw. If amended by the Hlutdaw 
the Bill shall be considered as a Bill initiated in the 
Hlutdaw. If rejected by the Hlutdaw it shall not 
be introduced again in the same session but the 
Hlutdaw may reconsider its own motion. 

Clause 40. A Bill passed by either House and 
accepted by the other House shall be deemed to be 
passed by botlT Houses. 

Clause 41. As soon as any Bill shall have been 
patrard or deemed to have been passed by both Houses, 
the Executive Council shall present the same to the 
Repr ese ntative of the Crown for the signification 
by hire in the King's name of the King's assent, and 
such Representative may withhold the King's assent 
or reserve the Bill for the signification of the King's 
pleasure: Provided that the Representative of the 
Crown shall in the withholding of such assent to 
or the reservation of any Bill, act in accordance with 
the law, practice, and Constitutional usage governing 
the like withholding of assent or reservation, in the 
Do mini on of the Burma Free State. 

A Bill reserved for the signification of the King's 
Pleasure shall not have any force unless and until 
within one year from the day on which it was pre¬ 
sented to the Representative of the Crown for the 
King's assent, the Representative of the Crown 
signifies by speech or message to each of the Houses 
of " Wunthanu . . .“ or, by proclamation, that it 
has received the assent of the King in Council. 

An entry of every such speech, message or 
proclamation shall be made in the journal of each 
House and a duplicate thereof duly attested shall 
be delivered to the proper officer to be kept among 
the Records of the Burma Free State (Myannja 
Shwe Pyigyi). f 

Clause 42. As soon as may be after any law has 
received the King's assent, the clerk or such officer 
as the Hlutdaw may appoint for the purpose shall 
cause two fair copies of such law to be made, one 
being in the Burmese language and the other in the 
English language (one of which copies shall be signed 
by the Representative of the Crown to be enrolled 
for record in the office of such officer of the Supreme 
Court as the Hlutdaw may determine), ami such 
copies shall be conclusive evidence as to the pro¬ 
visions of every such law and in case of conflict 
between the two copies so deposited that signed by 
the Representative of the Crown shall prevail. 

Clause 48. The " Wunthanu . . ." shall* have no 
power to declare acts to be infringements of the law 
which were not so at the date of their commission. 
Clause 44. The " Wunthanu . . may create 


subordinate Legislatures with such persons as may be: 
dtcided by law. 

Claust 45. The “ Wunthanu . . may provide 
t*r the establishment of Functional or Vocational 
Councils representing branches of the social and 
economic life of the Nation. A law establishing any 
such Council shall determine its powers, rights and 
duties, and its relation to the Government of ihe 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi). 

Clause 46. The " Wunthanu . . .*' has the ex¬ 
clusive right to regulate the raising and maintaining 
tn such armed forces as are mentioned in the 
Scheduled Treaty in the territory of the Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) and every such force 
shall be subject to the control of the " Wunthanu 

Clause 47. Save in the case of actual invasion, the 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall not 
be committed to active participation in any war 
without the assent of the " Wunthanu . . 

Clause 48. Amendments of this Constitution 
within the terms of the Scheduled Treaty may be 
made by the *' Wunthanu . . ." but no such amend¬ 
ment, passed by both Houses of the “ Wunthanu 
. .. .” after the expiration of a period of eight years 
from the date of coming into operation of this 
Constitution »h»ll become law, unless the same shall 
after it has been passed or deemed to have been 
passed by the said two Houses of the " Wunthanu 
. . have been submitted to a Referendum of the 
people, and unless a majority of the voters on the 
register shall have recorded their votes on such 
Referendum, and either the votes of a majority of 
the yoters on the register, or two-thirds of the votes 
recorded shall have been cast in favour of such 
amendment. Any such amendment may be njade 
within the said period of eight years by way of 
ordinary legislation. 

Clause 49. The Executive Authority of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) is hereby declared 
to be vested in the King, and shall be exercisable 
in accordance with the law, practice and constitu¬ 
tional usage governing the exercise of the Executive 
Authority in the case of the Dominiop of the Irish 
Free State, by the Representative m the Crown. 
There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the 
government of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe 
Pyigyi) to be styled the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council "hall be responsible to the Hlutdaw, 
and *haii consist of not more than twelve nor lefts 
than five ministers appointed by the Representative 
of , the Crown on the nomination of the President 
of the Executive Council. 

Clause 50. Those Ministers who form the Executive 
Council shall all be members of the Hlbtdaw and 
*hall include the President of the Council, the Vice- 
President of the Council, and the Minister in charge 
of the Department of Finance. 

Clause 51. The President of the Council shall be 
appointed on the nomination of the Hlutdaw. He 
shall nominate a Vice-President of the Council, who 
shall act for all purposes in the plate of the President, 

. if .the President shall die, resign, or be permanently 
incapacitated, until a new President of the Council 
shall have been elected. The Vice-President shall 
also act in the place of the President during his 
temporary absence. The,other ministers who are to 
'hold office as members of the Executive Council 
shall t>e appointed on the nomination of the President, 
with the assent of the Hlutdaw, and he and the 
ministers nominated by him shall retire from office 
should he cease to retain the support of a majority 
in the Hlutdaw, but the President and such ministers 
shall continue to carry on their duties until their 
successors shall have been appointed : Provided, 
however, that the “ Wunthanu . . ." shall not be 
dissolved on the advice of an Executive Council 
which has ceased to retain the support of a majority 
in the Hlutdaw. 

Clause 52. The Executive Council shall be col¬ 
lectively responsible for all matters concerning the 
Department of State administered by Members of 
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the Executive Council. The Executive Council shall Hlutdaw at stated periods to be determined by law. 
prepare Estimates of the receipts and expenditure Clause 01. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall not be removed except for stated misbehaviour 
for each financial year, and shall present them to or incapacity on resolutions passed by the Hlutdaw 
the Hlutdaw before the close of the previous financial and the B/edaik. Subject to this provision the terms 
year. The Executive Council shall meet and act as and conditions of his tenure of office shall be fixed 
a collective authority. by law. He shall not be a member of the " Wunthanu 

Clause 53. Ministers who shall not be members of . . nor shall he hold any other office or position 
theExecutiveCouncil may be appointed by the Repre- of emolument. 

tentative of the Crown and shall comply with the Clause 82. The judicial power of the Burma Free 
provisions of clause 17 of this Constitution. Every State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be exercised and 
such Minister shall be nominated by the Hlutdaw on justice administered in the public courts established 
the recommendation of a Committee of the Hlutdaw by the “ Wunthanu . . ." by judges appointed in 
chosen by a method to be determined by the Hlutdaw. manner hereinafter provided. These Courts shall 
so as to be impartially representative of the Hlutdaw. comprise Courts of First Instance and a Court of 
Should a recommendation be not acceptable to the Final Appeal to be called the Supreme Court. The 
Hlutdaw. the Committee may continue to recora- Courts of First Instance shall include a High Court, 
mend names until one is found to be acceptable, invested with full original jurisdiction in and power 
. The total number of Ministers including the Ministers to determine all matters and questions whether of 
. of the Executive Council, sh a ll not exceed twelve. law or fact, civil or criminal and also Courts of local 
Clause 54. Every Minister who is not a member of and limited jurisdiction with a right of appeal as 
the Executive Council shall be the responsible head determined by law. 

of the Department or Departments under his charge, Clause 08. The judicial power of the High Court 
■nrf shall be individually responsible to the Hlutdaw shall- extend to the question of the validity of any 
alone for the administration of the Department or law, having regard to the provisions of the Constitu- 
Departments of which he is the head : Provided that tion. In all cases in which such matters nhall come 
should arrangements for Functional or Vocatio n al into question, the High Court alone shall exercise 
Cousdls be made by the ’* Wunthanu .-. these original jurisdiction. 

Ministers or any of them may, should the" Wunthanu Clause 64. The Supreme Court of the feurma Free 

..." so decide, be members of, and be recom m end ed State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall, with such 
to the Hlutdaw by such Councils. The term of exceptions (not including cases which involve 
office of any Minister, not a member of the Executive questions as to the validity of any law) and subject 
Council, shall be the term of the Hlutdaw existing to such regulations as may be prescribed by law 
at the time of his appointment. But he shall have appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the 
continue in office until his successor shall have been High Court. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
appointed, and no such M i ni st er shall be removed shall in all cases be final and conclusive, and shall 
from office during his term otherwise than by the not be reviewed or capable of being reviewed by 
Hlutdaw itself, and then-for stated reasons, and after aoy other Court, Tribunal or Authority whatsoever: 
the proposal to remove him has been submitted to a Provided that nothing in this Constitution shall 
Committee, chosen by a method to be determined impair the right of any person to petition His Majesty 
by the Hlutdaw, so as to be impartially representative for special leave to appeal from the Supreme Court 
of the Hlutdaw and the Committee has reported to His Majesty in Council or the right of His Majesty 
thereon. to grant such leave. 

Clause 55wf Mery &Ii£*ster shall have, the right Clause 65. The number of judges, the constitution 
to attend and be heard .in the Byedaik. and organisation of. and distribution of business 

Clausa 56. The appointment of a member of the and jurisdiction Vnong the said Courts and judges, 
Hlutdaar to be a minister shall not entail upon and all matters of procedure shall be as prescribed 
him any obligation to resign his seat or to submit by the laws for the time being in force and the 
for re-election. ^ regulations made thereunder. 

* Clause 57. Ministers receive such remuneration as Clause 66. The judges of the Supreme Court and 
may from time to time be prescribed by law, but the of the High Court and of all other courts established in 
remuneration of any Minister shall not be diminished » pursuance of this constitution shall be appointed by 
during his term of office. the Representative of the Crown on the advice of 

Clause 56. The Representative of the Crown who the Executive Council. The judges of the Supreme 
shall be styled the Governor-General of the Burma Court and of the High Court shall not be removed 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be appointed except for stated misbehaviour or incapacity, and 
in like manner as the Governor-General of the Irish then only by resolutions passed by both the Hlutdaw 
Free State and in accordance with the* practice and the Byedaik. The age of retirement, the 
observed in the making of such appointments, remuneration and the pension- of such judges on 
Hif salary shall be of the like amount as that now retirement and the .declarations to be taken by them 
payable to the Governor-Genera)' of. say, the Irish ^ on appointment shall be prescribed by law. Such 
Free State, and shall be charged on the public ^ remuneration may not be diminished during their 
funds of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe TVigyi) continuance ra office. The terms of appointment 
and suitable provision shall be made out of these of the judges pf such other courts as may be created 
' funds for the maintenance of his official residence and shall be prescribed by law. 

establishment. Clause 67. All judges shall be independent in the 

Clause 59. All revenues of t£e Burma Free State exercise of their functions, and subject only to tbe 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) from whatever source arising, Constitution and the law. A judge shall not be 
•hall, subject to such exception as may be provided eligible to sit in the " Wunthanu ..." and shall not 
by law, form one fund which shall be called and known bold any other office or position of emolument, 
as " The Central Fund the Myanma Shwe Pyigyi," Clause 68. No one shall be tried save in due course 
and may for brevity be referred to as " The Central of law and extraordinary courts shall not be 
Fund," and shall be appropriated for the purposes of established save only such Military Tribunals as 
the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) in may be authorised by law for dealing with military 
the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities offenders against military law. The jurisdiction of 
imposed by law. Military Tribunals shall not be extended to or 

Clause 60. The Hlutdaw shall appoint a Comp- exercised over the civil population save in time of 
troller and Auditor-General to act on behalf of the war or armed rebellion and for acts committed in 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi)- He shall time of war or armed rebellion and m accordance 
control all disbursements and shall audit all accounts with the regulations to be prescribed by law. Such 
of moneys administered bv or under authority of jurisdiction shall not be exercised in any area in 
the ‘•Wuuthamf ;fnd shall report to’the which all civil courts are open or capable of bemg 
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held, and no person shall be removed from onoiorea Clause 74. If any judge of the said Supreme Court 
to another for the purpose of creating such jurisdiction, of Judicature or of the present High Court of Judi- 
Clause SO. A member of the armed forces dr the , cature or of any of the said District Courts on the 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) not on establishment of Courts under this Constitution, is 
active service shall not be tried by any Court Martial not with his consent appointed to be a judge of any 
or other Military Tribunal for an offence cognizible such Court, he shall, for the purpose of such favourable 
by the Civil Courts, unless such offence shall have been terms as may be determined for payment of fair 
brought expressly within the jurisdiction of Courts compensation, be treated as if he had retired in 
Martial or other Military Tribunal by any codfe ! of consequence of the change of Government effected 
laws or regulations for the enforcement of military in pursuance of complete separation from India, 
discipline which may be hereafter approved byrthe but the rights so conferred shall be without prejudice 
" Wunthanu . . . " r to any rights or claims that he may have against 


Clause 70. No person shall be tried on any criminal 
charge without a jury save m the case of charges in 
re s pect of minor offences triable by law before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction and in the case of 
charges for offences against military law triable by 
Court Martial or other Military Tribunal. 

Transitory Provisions. 

Clause 71. Subject to this Constitution and to tie 
extent to which they are not inconsistent therewith, 
the laws in force in the Burma Free State (Myapma 
Shwe Pyigyi) at the date of coming into operation 
of this C onsti t u tion shall continue to be of full 
force and effect until the same or any of them shall 
have been repealed or amended by enactment of 
the " Wunthanu ..." 

Clause 71 Nothing in this Constitution shall 
affect any liability to pay any tax or duty payable 
in respect of the Awawial year current at the date of 
the coming into operation of this constitution or any 
preceding financial year, or in respect of any period 
ending on or before the last day of the said current 
financial year, or payable on any occasion happening 
within that or any preceding year, or the amount of 
such liability; and during the said current financial 
year all taxes and duties and arrears thereof shall 
continue to be assessed, levied and collected in like 
manner in all re sp e c t s as immediately before this 
Constitution came into operation, subject to the like 
adjustments of the proceeds collected as theretofore 
applicable; and for that' purpose the Executive 
Council shall have the like powers and be subject to 
the like liabilities as the Provisional Government. 

Goods transported during ghe said current financial 
year from or to the Burma Free State (Myanma 
Shwe Pyigyi) to or from any part of India or Great 
Britain shall not, except so far as the Executive 
Council may otherwise direct, in respect of the forms 
to be used and the information to be furnished, be 
treated as goods exported or imported as the case 
may be. 

For the purpose of this clause, the expression 
" financial year “ mfans, as respects income-tax 
(including super-tax) the year of assessment, and as 
respects other taxes and duties, the year ending on 
the thirty-first day of March. 

Clause 73. Until Courts have been established for 
the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) 
in accordance with this Constitution, the supreme 
Court of Judicature, District and Sessions Courts, 
Sub-divisional Courts, Township Courts and Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction, as at present ex&mg, 
shall for the time being continue to exercise the same 
jurisdiction as heretofore, and any judge or justice, 
being a member of any such Court, holding office at 
the time when this Constitution comes into operation, 
shall for the time being continue to be a member 
thereof and hold office by the like tenure and upon 
the like terms as heretofore, unless in the case of a 
judge of the said Supreme Court or of a district 
Court, he signifies to the Re p r es entative of the Crown 
his desire to resign. Any vacancies in any of the said 
Courts so continued may be filled by appointment 
made in like manner as appointments to judgeships 
m the Courts established under this Constitution : 
Provided that the provisions of Clause 64 of this 
Constitution as to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
established under this Constitution shall apply to 
decisions of the Court of Appeal continued by this 
Clause. 


the Government of India or the British Government. 

Clause 76. Every existing officer of the Provisional 
Government at the date of the coming into operation 
of this Constitution (not being an officer whose 
services have been lent by the Government of India 
or the British Government to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment) shall on that date be transferred to and become 
an officer of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe. 
Pyigyi); and shall hold office by a tenure corres¬ 
ponding to his previous tenure. 

Clause 76. Every such existing officer who was 
transferred from the Indian or the British Govern¬ 
ment by virtue of any transfer of services to the 
Provisional Government shall be entitled to the 
benefit of clause 74 of this Constitution. 

Clause 77. The transfer of the administration of 
any public service, the administration of which was 
not before the date of the coming into operation of 
this Constitution transferred to the Provisional 
Government, shall be deferred until the 81st day of 
March, 1030, or such earlier or'later date as may, 
after one month's previous notice in the Official 
Gazette, be fixed by the Executive Council, and such 
of the officers engaged in the administration of these 
services at the date of transfer, as may be determined 
in the manner hereinafter appearing shall be trans¬ 
ferred to and become officers of the Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi); and clause 75 of 
this Constitution shall apply as if such officers 
were existing officers of the Provisional Government 
who had been transferred to that Government from 
the Indian or the British Governmc^w The officers 
to be so transferred in respe ct of any services shall 
be determined in like manner as if the administration 
of the services had before the coming into operation 
of the Constitution been transferred to the Pro¬ 
visional Government. 

Clause 78. As respects departmental property, 
assets, rights, and liabilities, the Government of the 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be 
regarded as the successors of the Provisicmal Govern¬ 
ment, and, to the extent to which functions of 
Indian or any department of the British Government 
become functions of the Government of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi), as the successors 
of such department of the Indian or British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Clause 79. After the date on which this Constitu¬ 
tion comes into operation the House of the Parliament 
elected in pursuance of the Burma • Free State 
(Agreement) Act, 1980 ? (being the Constituent 
Assembly for the settlement of this Constitution) 
may, for a period not exceeding one year from that 
date, but subject to compliance by the members 
thereof with the provisions of clause 17 of this 
Constitution, exercise all the powers and authorities 
conferred cm the Hlutdaw by this Constitution, 
and the first election for the Hlutdaw under clauses 
26, 27 and 28 hereof shall take place as soon as 
possible after the expiration of such period. 

Clause 80. Notwithstanding anything contained 
in clauses 14 and 38 hereof, the Byedaik shall be 
constituted immediately after the coming into 
operation of this Constitution in the manner following, 
that is to say ;— 

(a) The first Byedaik shall consist of thirty-six 
and may not exceed sixty members of whom one-half, 
eighteen or thirty as the number determined 
may be, shall be elected and the other half shall be 
nominated. • • 
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(6) The eighteen or thirty nominated members of 
the Byedaik shall be nominated by tbe President of 
the Executive Council, who s h all, in making such 
nominations, have special regard to the providing of 
representation for groups or parties not then ade¬ 
quately represented in the Hlutdaw. 

[c] The eighteen or thirty elected members of the 
Byedaik shall be elected by the Hlutdaw voting on 
principles of Proportional Representation. 

(d) Of the eighteen or thirty nominated members, 
nine or fifteen elected by lot, shall hold office for the 
full period of nine years ; the remaining nine or fifteen 
shall hold office for the period of six years. 

(«) Of the eighteen or thirty elected members 
thk first nine or fifteen elected shall hold office for 


the period of six years, the remaining nine or fifteen 
shall hold office for the period of three years. 

(/) At the termination of tbe period of office of 
any such members, members shall be elected in their 
place in manner provided by clause 82 of this Con¬ 
stitution. 

(g) Casual vacancies shall be filled in manner 
provided by clause 34 of this Constitution. 

Clause 81. The passing and adoption of this 
Constitution by the Constituent Assembly and tbe 
British Parliament shall be announced as soon as 
may be, and not later than the sixth day of December, 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, by Proclamation of 
His Majesty, and this Constitution shall come into 
operation on the issue of such Proclamation. 


Memorandum submitted by the Separation League, Rangoon, Burma. 


Memorandum on the Draft Constitution 
for Burma. 

The aims and objects of the League for the 
Separation of Burma from India are 

(1) Separation of Burma from India, and 

(2) Full Responsible Self-Government for Burma, 

within the Empire. 

The League was launched into existence on the 
ftrd of September, 1028, when the 6rganisers published 
the aims and objects of the League in the Local 
press and invited those who approved of these aims 
and objects to join the League. A Draft Constitu¬ 
tion for Burma was drawn up by a Sub-Obramittee 
of the Executive Committee of the League, and at its 
meeting held^op the 80th November, 1028, the 
Executive Committee of the League decided to invite 
the leading political organisations of Burma to a joint 
discussion of the Draft Constitution at an All-Parties 
Conference to be held on Saturday, the -12th of 
December, 1028. The organisations so invited 
ufcre:— 

The Burma Provincial Congress Committer, 

U Chit Hlaing's G.C.B.A., 

The People's Party, 

The National Parliamentary Organisation, 

The Home Rule Party, 

The Hundred Committee, 

The Anglo-Indian* and . Domiciled European 
Association, 

The British Burtnan Association, 

U Shoe Thein’s G.C.B.A. 

The Mandalay Baho Organisation, 

The Burma for Burma ns' League, 

. The Constitutional Club, 

The Karen National Association, and 
The Wunthanu Central Organisation of Man¬ 
dalay. 

By an oversight on the part of the office, no 
invitation was issued to the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Federation, but Mr. Campagnac, 
the President of that body, was present at the earlier 
stages of the Conference. The Burma for Burtnan s’ 
League, the British Burman Association, the Karen 
National Association, the Burma Provincial Congress 
Committee and the People’s Party sent their represen¬ 
tatives to the Conference. U Soe Thein’s G.C.B.A. 
sent a reply expressing its views on the Draft Consti¬ 
tution. Besides sending its representative, the 
Karen National Association also sent a statement 
of criticisms of the Draft Constitution. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Organisation, the Wunthanu Central Or¬ 


ganisation of Mandalay and the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association replied stating 
their respective reasons for not attending the Con¬ 
ference. The replies received from these bodies 
arc annexed hereto. No replies were received from 
the other organisations invited to the Conference. 

The discussion at the joint Conference did not 
disclose any serious divergence of view on important 
matters except on the question of communal represen¬ 
tation for Karens. The representative of the 
Karen National Association agreed that communal 
representation would be a serious obstacle to the 
growth of a national system of government, but he 
pressed the view that as the Karens were a backward 
race and as the majority of them feared that they 
would have no chance in open elections against the 
other races, a certain number of seats should be 
reserved for the Karens or at least such arrangements 
should be made as to ensure them a certain number 
of seats. The other representatives-were all against 
commufial representation being conceded to any 
particular community. Their view was that com¬ 
munal representation is not only vicious in principle 
but also not necessary in Burma in view of the fact 
that the electorate as shown by the experience of 
all the elections held since the inauguration of the 
Reforms are pot swayed by racial or religious 
prejudice, but elect the candidates who they think 
would best serve them in the Council, irrespective 
of race or religion. 

The views expressed at the Conference were placed 
before the Executive Committee and the Draft 
Constitution with such amendments as were con¬ 
sidered necessary in the light of the criticisms 
received from the public and from the political 
organisations represented at the Conference was 
placed by the Executive Committee before the 
general meeting of the League, held on the 18th 
of December, 1928. 

The Draft Constitution submitted to the Indian 
Statutory Commission was the same as that passed 
by the General Meeting. The General Meeting also 
empowered the Executive Committee to take all 
such measures as in the discretion of the Executive 
Committee are necessary or advisable for carrying 
out the aims and objects of the League. The 
Executive Committee, at its meeting held on the 
15th of January, 1921), decided to submit to the 
Indian Statutory Commission the Draft Constitution 
together with a Memorandum explaining its nature 
and scope Owing to various causes, the Sub¬ 
committee charged with the task of preparing the 
Memorandum could not undertake it early and all 
that they could do within the limited time at their 
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disposal was to produce a brief statement df the 
objects and reasons of the Draft Constitution. 

Although the enrolment of members began dnly as J 
recently as the 3rd of September last, and propaganda 
has so far been practically confired to the PreA, the 
number of members has risen to 8,435, on the*30th 
January, 1929, thus demonstrating that the aims 
and objects of the League are already shared bv the 
mass of the people of Burma and the Executiveluam- 
mittee hopes that before very long the movement 
organised by the League will spread over the 1Itpgth 
and breadth of Burma and become a truly naflbnal 
one. Public meetings have been held and are being 
held at various important centres such as Pegu, 
Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein, etc., to express 
approval of the aims and objects of the League, 
and of its Draft Constitution. 

The basic ideas on which the Draft Constitution 
rests are:— 

(1) Separation of Burma from India, and 

(2) Dominion Status for Burma. 

Separation of Burma from India.... 

The claim for separation from India is not a new 
one. It was urged by the political missions sent from 
Burma to India and to England. The political 
missions to England had to drop the question of 
separation from India for the time being as it was 
advised that the British Government was too pre¬ 
occupied to take up the question of separation and it 
would be easier to obtain froni the British Govern¬ 
ment the same political concessions as the other 
provinces of India, and in dropping the question of 
separation from In dia and claiming the political con¬ 
cessions that had been granted to the major provinces 
of India, the Burmese missions were merely following 
the line of least resistance, reserving * .he question 
of separation from India for a more favourable 
opportunity. It was only after the split in the 
General Council of Burmese Associations when 
Indian politicians became influential in the counsels 
of the non-co-operating section that doubts began to 
be felt as to the good faith of the British Government 
and as to the wisdom of separating Burma from 
India before Dominion Status is secured by-the joint 
efforts of India and Burma. The League is, however, 
confident that there is not a single Borman through¬ 
out the length and breadth of Burma who does not 
desire the separation of Burma from India coupled 
with Dominion Status for Burma, and that by far 
the greater portion of the Burmese people desire 
immediate and complete separation from India. 

Nature has made Burma a self-contained country. 
For centuries before the annexation, Burma main¬ 
tained a distinct political entity. Its people are as 
distinct from the people of India in race, religion, 
culture, customs and mental outlook as any two 
distinct peoples could possibly be. Burma became 
and remains an annexure to India not by reason of 
any natural affinity but only by force of British 
military conquest and occupation. Has Birnna 
benefited by this artificial connection with India ? 
No doubt, Burma has inherited the administrative . 
experience of India and Indians have contributed to 
its development in a way, but in all things that really 
matter to a nation, Burma has lost heavily by its 
connection with India. 

Burma has lost its national individuality, and along 
with that, its national self-respect. Unrestricted 
Indian immigration has caused acute and wide¬ 
spread economic distress among the Burmese people. 
Cheap Indian labour has displaced Burmese labour 
to an alarming extent. Much of the land made 
culturable by Burmese labour and capital has passed 
into the hands of Indians. In short, unless the 
Burmese would descend to the low standard of living 
of the Indians, the Burmese would be ousted from 
all departments of life by the increasing pressure of 
Indians. Antiquated Indian marriage laws and 
customs are now in force to the prejudice of Burmese 
women and their offspring. Communal ism with all 


its evils is taking root in Burma. As long as Burma 
remains a part of India, its manhood will never have 
a chance of acquiring military training. The pay 
and rations allowed to Indian soldiers and military 
policemen will not attract the right type of Butman 
to military service ; and the Burmese people, once 
famed as a race of soldiers, arc now in the sorry plight 
of being protected by foreign mercenaries. 

Even under the Reforms, Burma's position has 
not appreciably improved. No Burman nor any non- 
Burman, equipped with experience and knowledge 
of Burma's special needs, has been appointed either 
to the Council of the S ecre tary of State for India 
or to the Viceroy's Council. Burma's representation 
in the Council of State and the Indian Legislative 
Assembly is not sufficient to influence the course of 
legislation m the Indian legislature. When Burma's 
interests clash with those of India the former in¬ 
variably suffer, e.g., the imposition of protective 
duties on iron and steel, on paper, and on hide and, 
skins, the salt policy, the retention of duty on rice’ 
exported from Burma, the withholding of the 
Viceroy's assent from the Burma Sea-Passengers 
Tax Bill, the arbitrary disbandment of the Burmese 
military units. The nation-building departments 
under the charge of responsible ministers in Burma 
are starved and crippled for want of- funds. It is 
generally felt in Burma that Burma gets little return 
from India for the central revenues collected here. 
In the absence of authoritative information on the 
subject, it cannot be said that the feeling is un¬ 
justified. So long as that feeling persists, the 
Government of Burma will not be able to persuade 
the people, already heavily taxed, to submit to 
further taxation even for the purposes of financing 
the nation-building departments. 

The League does not anticipate that Burma need ‘ 
incur very heavy military expenditure when it 
becomes autonomous, as the League is convinced 
that the first Bill that will be passed by a truly 
National Parliament will be one requiring every 
Burman of age to undergo military training. In 
the considered opinion of the League the only solution 
for the difficulties which beset Buntia^* in immediate 
and complete separation of Burma from India. 
The League, therefore, urges upon the British 
Government to separate Burma from India,, at the 
earliest possible date and, as a preliminary thereto, 
to take all such measures as may be necessary to 
secure an equitable settlement of the outstanding 
questions between the two countries. The League 
urges also that in the meantime Burma may be 
admitted to such political advancement as may be 
conceded to India as a result of the revision of the 
existing Reforms. 

The Reforms were ushered into Burma under 
most inauspicious circumstances. The grant' of 
the Reforms to Burma was delayed and was made 
long after India had got them. The non-co-operation 
movement had spread from India to. Burma and by 
the time the Reforms were actually introduced in 
Burma, Burma was already caught in the meshes of 
the non-co-operation movement. The General 
Council of Burmese Associations which was then 
directing Nationalist activities m Burma was split 
over the question of entry into the Reformed Council, 
the minority decided to enter the Reformed Council 
and work Dyarchy for all it was worth and the 
majority dealing to boycott the Reformed Council. 

In spite however, of adverse circumstances, the 
first Council did some useful work, and even staunch 
boy cotters began to recognize that Dyarchy was not 
the unmitigated evil they had believed it to be. 
The strongest party in the first Council was the 
Nationalist party, recruited from the co-vpe rating 
section of the General Council of Burmese Asso¬ 
ciations and one of its leaders was appointed Minister 
of Education. Such success as was achieved by the 
first Council was largely due to the tactful handling 
of important questions of the day by the then 
Governor (Sir Harcourt Butler) and to the abstention 
of the then Home Minister (the late Sir Mamift Kin) 
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from party-politics Sir Maung Kin waj averse 
(o forming a Government party and left the Ministers 
to sfu/t for themselves The result was that Govern¬ 
ment was sometimes defeated and Ministers had to 
consult the wishes of the elected members in order 
to maintain their position and carry- on their dntus 

A section of the boycotlers entered the second 
Council in order, as they said, to " kill Dyarchy at 
close quarters ” The second Council, however, 
disclosed all the inherent defects of Dyarchy Sir 
Maung Kin who had died towards the end of the 
first Council was succeeded by one who apparently 
believed that it was the duty of the Home Member 
to organize and shepherd a strong Government 
party Sir Maung Km s successor toured the 
country just before the General Elections and 
rallied bis forces for the coming fray As in the 
first Council so in the sec on Q the strongest party in 
the Council was the Nationalist party But no 
ministerial responsibility was given to it. Instead, 
‘a member whosrepresented the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, a special constituency containing a 
preponderating foreign element and a member, who 
had been returned on the ticket of the Nationalist 
party and who about a week or two alter Ins election 
resigned from the Nationalist Party, were appointed 
Minister of Forest and Minister of Education 
respectively, and subsequent to the appointment 
of these gentlemen as Ministers, a Party was formed 
to support them in the Council 

The party so formed consisted of special and com 
tnuoal representatives, nominated members and* few 
of the elected members This party and the official 
bloc almost always voted together As the ministers 
had oo following of their own, and owed their position 
only to the conglomerate body euphemistically called 
the Independent Party and the official bloc, they 
lost all sense of responsibility to the elected members 
and became as irresponsible '' as the members of 
the Executive Council 

Government, always sure of a majority, treated the 
popular representatives with open contempt on many 
occasions To illustrate how the unholy alliance 
between th ^Government party and the official bloc 
operated, it woCHd be sufficient to cJte two instances 
A motion to set apart a stun of money lor the transla¬ 
tion o/ useful books from foreign languages into 
Burmese was brought up by a member of the Opposi¬ 
tion Gov emmenE^could not spore money for the 
purpose and decided to oppose it and the Government 
party voted with the official bloc One of the 
spokesmen of that party who " knows no language 
but hu own stood up and strenuously opposed the 
motion which, if passed, would have benefited him 
and other people of his kind. Conversely, when the 
motion for the removal of sex-disqualibcation was 
brought up by a member of the Opposition, some of 
the influential members of the Government party- 
brought up under the traditions of an age that is 
happily passed and not to be rivalled, felt scandalised 
and opposed the motion .“on principle 1 he 
officials had to do likewise, though, it must tie said 
to their credit, some British Officials did nCt look 
happy when they had to walk into the “ No ” lobby 

There is hardly any reason to expect that matters 
would improve in the third Council The present 
Home Member has been carrying on the policy of 
his immediate predecessor in office, only with Jess 
An esse Members of the Govern ms it par t y in the 
second Council who stood for election to the third 
Council were heavily <9M > atcd at the polls but the 
Government was unrepentant A scratch Party was 
formed. The Forest Minister who again was returned 
by the Chinese <_hamber ofCoinmrrce wasre apj*>mtnl 
Minister foi l iifot. and a Huron**,? Member »vhi> h.uf 
no political noi .idinmistratiwr experience and who 
was hardly known rw-n »n h»> own profession was 
appointed Mmisti i of I ilocation J he position now 
** that there arc no responsible Ministns \\ i. 
have only highly panl mrdnn.Titn-N who ,ur put m 
office by ollnial >up|x>rt and who will irmain in 
offiefr only AS Infix; as thov rnjnv nftu i.»l lonfidem.c 


The League is in substantial agreement with the 
oliscrvations made by ' Kerala Putra " in Chapter 
IV and Chaper V of his book. • The working of 
D\archy in the Ihovinces ' In particular, the League 
agrees with the author when he says that Responsible 
Cfivcrnmcnt even of a partial character, which was 
the purpose and object of the Reforms, has failed 
altogether to materialise, and it agrees with him 
also when he savs that though Dyarchy m the 
Provinces " did not usher in Responsible Government 
even in the Transferred departments. ' it has "in 
the Legislative and Conciliar aspects, resulted in 
considerable success The administrative efficiency 
of the Provinces could not be said to have suffered, 
nor could the Services complain of a parliamentary 
inquisition into their conduct The legislative work 
undertaken has been everywhere of a progressive 
and liberalising character and at least so far as the 
work of the Councils was concerned, all the fears 
entertained by the opponents of ladian Reforms 
have entirely been falsified 

The next question is as to how far and in what 
direction further political advancement should 
proceed. Dyarchy has served its purpose and a 
mere enlargement of the dyarchical system of Govern¬ 
ment would not satisfy any section of the politically- 
minded people of Burma. The present system must 
be supplanted by a unitary form of Government 
responsible to the Legislature In the opinion of 
the League, there is no half-way house between 
Dyarchy and Dominion Government 

The Draft Constitution is modelled on the Con 
ititution of the lush Free State . certaio provisions 
contained in the Nehru Scheme have also been in 
corpora ted in the Draft Constitution V\"hile the 
people of Burma are secured by the Draft Constitu¬ 
tion full opportunity to develop on the lines best 
suited to their national genius and traditions 
necessary safeguards are provided in the Draft 
Constitution for the protection of legitimate vested 
interests 

A Constitution which has converted Ireland mto 
a contented and willing partner of the British 
Commonwealth will have the same effect on the 
warm hearted people of Burma who have called 

the Iruh of the East 


Draft Constitution of tiic Fuel State 
of Burma 

iriule 1 Hurma shall be styled and known as the 
Free State of Burma 

Status 

ArluU 2 Burma shall luive the same constitutional 
status in the Comity ol Nations known as the British 
I-.mpne as the Dominion ol Canada, the Common 
wealth of Austtalia. the Dominion of New £eaiand. 
the l,'moo of South Africa, and the Irish Free State 
with a Parliament having power to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of Burma and 
an executive responsible to that Par Lament 

Operation and Constitution of Laws 
Article 3 This Act and all taws made thereunder 
bv the F*ar Lament of the Free State shall be binding 
on the Courts and people of every part of the Free 
State notwithstanding anything in the laws of the 
Indian Legislature or of British Burma or in any 
Act of the United Fangdom extending to British 
Burma and the laws of the Free State shall be 
enforced in all Burmese Territorial Waters 

V 11 ire»mi 

Article 4 The word '' Citizen. ' whenever it occurs 
in this Constitution means 

(„) Ary Borman born in the Free State or the 
ihil.l boro elsewhere to a Borman father, who war, at 
the timr of his birth a citizen of the Free State 
(M Any other person born in the Free State and 
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whose father or mother was also bom in the Frei 
State. 

(c) Any person who being a British-bom subject 
has ordinarily resided in the Free State lor a perio^ 
of not less than 20 years and to whom a certificate* 
of domicile h. J been granted m the manner prescribed 
by law 

(<f) Any foreign-bom subject who is naturalise^ 
in the Free State under the Law in force for the tun* 
bfing 

Explanation. The word " Burman ** means a 
person belonging to an indigenous race of the Free 
State of Burma. 

National Language. 

Article fi. The national language of the Free State 
is the Burmese language, but the English language 
ah^li be equally recognized as an official language. ( 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent special 
provision being made by the Parliament of the Free 
State for districts or areas m which only one language 
it tn general use 

Fl’ndamxntal Rights. 

Article <J. (i) All powers of government and all 
authority, legislative, executive and judicial, ate 
derived from the people and the same shall be 
exercised in the Free State of Burma through the 
organizations established by or undcT and m accord 
with this Constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of h» liberty nor 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, seques¬ 
tered or confiscated save m accordance with law. 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession 
and practice of religion are. subject to public order 
and morality, guaranteed to every citizen. 

(iv.) The right of free expression of opinion, as well 
as the right to assemble peaceably and wit» nit arms, 
and to form associations or onions, is herefcy guaran¬ 
teed for purposes not opposed to public order or 
morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Free State of Burma have 
the right of free elementary education. 

(vi) All citizens axe equal before the law and possess 
equal civic and legal rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law. whether substan¬ 
tive or procedural, of a discriminative nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act 
which was not punishable under the law at the time 
it was committed. 

(ix) No punishment involving torture of any kind 
shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of 
habeas corpus. Such right may be suspended in case 
of war or rebellion by an Act of Parliament or, if 
Parliament is not in session, by the Governor in 
Council and in such case be shall report the suspension 
to the Parliament at the earliest opportunity for 
such action as it may deem fit. 

(xi) No person attending any school receiving State 
aid or other public money shall be compelled to 
attend the religious instruction that may be gw£h in 
the school. 

(xii) No person shall by reason of his religion, race 
or creed be prejudiced in any way m regard to public 
employment, office or honour or in the exercise of 
any trade or calling. 

(xiii) Freedom of combination and association for 
the maintenance and improvement of labour and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to every one and 
of all occupations. All agreements and measures 
tending to r e s t ri ct or obstruct such freedom are 
illegal. 

(xiv) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the 
maintenance of health and fitness for work of all 
citizens, securing of a living for every worker, the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children, and 
the economic consequences of old age. infirmity and 
unemployment. 

(xv) Every citizen shall have a right to keep and 


bear arms in accordance with regulations made in 
that behalf. 

(pvi) Men and women shall have equal rights as 
citizens. 

Parliament. 

Article 7. The legislative powers of the Free State 
shall be vested in a Parliament which shall consist 
of the King, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 8. The Governor shall be appointed by the 
King and may exercise in the Free State, during the 
King's pleasure but subject to this constitution, such 
powers and functions of the King as His Majesty 
may assign to him. 

Article 9 (i) The Chamber of Deputies shall be 
composed of members who represent constituencies 
determined by law. The number of members shall 
be fixed from time to time by Parliament, but the 
total number of members of the Chamber (exclusive 
of members of the Universities) shall not be fixed 
1 at less than one niember for each one hundred* 
thousand of population provided that the population 
of each constituency, as ascertained at the last 
preceding census shall, so far as poaaible, be identical 
throughout the country. Parliament shall revise 
the constituencies at least once in every ten years 
with doe regard to changes in distribution of the 
population, but any alteration in the coratituenoei 
*Kall not take effect during the life of the Chamber 
sitting when such revision is made. 

(ii) The Rangoon University and such other 
university or universities as may be established in 
the Free State after the coming into operation of this 
Constitution shall each be entitled to elect one 
r epresentative to the Chamber upon a franchise and 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article 10. (i) All members of the Chamber of 
Deputies shall be elected. 

(ii) In case of death, resignation or disqualification 
of a member of the Chamber the vacancy shall be 
filled by election in maimer to be determined by law. 

(iii) There shall be no communal re pre sen tation. 

(iv) There shall be no plural constituencies 
Article 11. (i) All citizens of the Free State without 

distinction of sex who have reache4*t£fe age of 21 
years #cd are not disqualified by law shall have the 
right to vote for members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(ii) Every citizen of either sex who has readied the 
age of 25 and is not disqualified by law shall be 
eligible to become a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. * 

Article 12. The Senate shall consist of the follow¬ 
ing 

(a) One representative of each district, other than 
the Rangoon Town District* 

(fi) Two representatives of the Rangoon Town 
District. 

(c) One representative of the Mandalay Town, and 
(rf) Seven members nominated by the Governor 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, to 
represent important interests and institutions in 
the country. 

Article 18 (i) All citizens of the Free State without 
distinction of sex who have reached the age of 21 
years and who possess the qualifications prescribed 
in Schedule A hereto annexed and are not disqualified 
by law shall have the right to vote for members of 
the Senate. 

(u) Every citizen of either sex who has reached, 
the age of 80 years, and whose name is registered in 
the electoral roll of a constituency and is not dis¬ 
qualified by law, shall be eligible for election as a 
member of the Senate. 

Article IV (i) No person may be at the same time 
a member both of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate, and if any person who as already a member 
of either House is elected to be a member of the other 
House, he shall forthwith be deemed to have vacated 
his first seat. 

(ii) No voter may exercise more than one vote 
at an election to either House, and the voting shall 
be by secret ballot The mode and place of exercising 
this right shall be determined by law 
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Article IS.- Every Chamber of Deputies shall con¬ 
tinue for four years and every Senate shall continue 
for five years provided that 

(a) Either House of Parliament may be sooner 
dissolved by the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. 

(b) Any such period may. be extended by the 
Governor on the advice of the Executive Council. 

(c) After the dissolution of either House,. the 
Governor shall appoint a date, not more than three 
months after the date of dissolution, for the next 

. session of that House. t 

Article 16. The Governor may appoint such times 
and places for holding the sessions of either House 
of Parliament as he thinks fit and may also from time 
to time by notification or otherwise prorogue such 
sessions. 

Article 17. Any meeting of either House may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

. Article 18. All questions in either House shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of members present 
other than the presiding member who shall, h o we v e r , 
have and exercise a casting yote in the case of an 
equality q! votes. 

Article 19 The powers of either House may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy therein. 

Article 20. There shall be a Chairman of each 
House of Parliament who shall be a member of the 
House and shall be elected by the House. There 
shall also be a Deputy Chairman of each House 
who shall also be a member of the House and «hall 
be similarly elected. • * 

Article 21. The privileges, immunities and powers 
to be held, enjoyed and exercised by the Senate 
and by the Chamber of Deputies and the members 
thereof, respectively, shall be such as are from 
time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Free 
State. 

Article 22. Parliament shall, subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this Constitution, have powers to make 
laws*— 

(a) for the peace, order and good government of 
the Free State; 

{b) for th*^Marionals and servants, of the Free 
State, within as well as without and beyond Burma ; 

(c) for the Government officers, soldiers, airmen 
and followers in His .Majesty's Burmese Forces, 
wherever they are serving in so far as they are not 
subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Act, and 
•(d) for all persons employed or serving in or 
belonging to the Royal Burmese Marine Service or 
the Burmese Navy. 

Article 28. Thjt powers of the Parliament with 
respect to Foreign Affairs shall be the same as 
exercised by the Self-governing Dominions. 

Article 24. Provision maybe made by rules 
under this Act for regulating the course of business 
and the preservation of order in the Houses of 
Parliament and as to the person to preside at their 
meetings in the absence of the Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman : and the rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a 
quorum and for prohibiting or regulating the asking 
of. questions on, and the discussion of, any subjects 
specified in t^e rules. 

Article 25. (i) Any Bill which appropriates revenues 
or monies for the ordinary annual services of the 
Free State Government shall deal only with such 
appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall seal only with an 
imposition of taxes and any provision therein dealing 
with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the * public debt or for the 
appropriation of revenues or monies or for imposing 
taxation shall be introduced only by a member of 
the Executive Councfl%nd can only originate in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 26. A Money Bill means a bill which 
contains only provisions dealing with all or any of 
the following subjects :—viz, the imposition, repeal, 
remission, alteration, or reflation of taxation : the 
imposition for The payment of debts or other financial 


purposes, of charges on public revenues or monies, 
or the variation or repeal of any such charges; 
supply; the appropriation, receipts, custody, issue, 
or audit of accounts of public monies; the raising 
of any loan or the repayment thereof; or subordinate 
matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 
In this definition the expression " Taxation," 
“ Public Money " and " Loan " respectively do not 
include any taxation, money or loan raised by local 
authorities or bodies for local purposes. 

Article 27. The Chairman of the Chamber of 
Deputies shall certify any Bill which is in his opinion 
a Money Bill to be a Money Bill, but if within three 
days after a Bill has been passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies two-fifths of the members of either House 
by notice in writing addressed to the Chairman of 
the House of which they are members so require, 
the question whether the Bill is or is not a Money 
Bill shall be r ef erred to a Committee of Privileges 
consisting of three members elected by each House 
with a Chairman who shall be the Senior Judge of 
the Supreme Court able and willing to act, and who, 
in case of an equality of votes, but not otherwise, 
shall be entitled to vote. The decision of the 
Committee on the question shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Article 28. A Money Bill passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies shall be sent to the Senate for its 
recommendations and it shall be returned not later 
than twenty-one days therefrom to the Chamber of 
Deputies which may pass it accepting or rejecting 
all or any of the recommendations of the Senate; and 
the Bill so passed shall be deemed to have been 
passed by both Chambers. 

Article 26. (i) Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, a Bill may be initiated in either House and if 



(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, 
a Bill shall not be deemed to have been passed by 
Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both 
Houses either without amendment or with such 
admendments only as may be agreed to by both 
Houses. 

(ii) If any Bill which has been passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies is not, within six months 
after the passage of the Bill by that House, passed 
by the Senate, either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by both 
Houses, the Governor shall on resolution passed by 
either House to that effect refer the matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both Houses. The 
members p r es ent at any such joint sitting may 
deliberate and shall vote together upon the Bill as 
last proposed by the Chamber of Deputies and upon 
amendments if any. which had been made therein 
by one House of Parliament and not agreed to by 
the other; and any such amendments which are 
affirmed by a majority of the total number of members 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies pr es ent 
at such sitting shall be taken to have been duly 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Article 30. (i) So soon as any Bill shall have been 
passed or deemed to have been passed by both 
Houses, it shall be pr e s e n ted to toe Governor for 
the signification by him in the King’s name of the 
King's assent, and the Governor may signify such 
assent or withold the same or be may reserve the 
Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. 

(ii) A Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament 
shall not become an Act until the Governor signifies 
his assent thereto in the King’s name, or in the case 
of a Bill reserved for signifiesticm of the King's 
pleasure until he signifies by speech or message to 
each House of Parliament or by proclamation that 
it has received the assent of the King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor may, where a Bill has 
been passed by both Houses of Parliament and 
presented to him for the signification by him of the 
King's assent, or has been reserved by him for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure, return the bill 
for reconsideration by Parliament with a recoin- 
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men elation that Parliament shall consider amend meii Is 
thereto. 

(iii) Any Bill so returned shall be further considered 
by Parliament together with the amendments 
recommended by the Governor, and if re-affirmea 
with or without amendments, may be again presentee 
to the Governor for the signification by him in the- 
King’s name.of the King's assent. 

The Executive. 

Article 31. The executive power of the Free StaA 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the 
Governor as the King's representative acting on 
the advice of the executive council subject to the 
provisions of this Act and of the laws of the Free 
State. 

Article 82. (i) There shall be an executive council 
consisting of the Prime Minister and, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, not more than 
eight ministers of the Free State. * 

(ii) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor and the Ministers shall also be appointed 
by him on the advice of the Prime Minister, from 
among the elected members of Parliament. 

(iii) The executive council shall be collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies for all 
matters concerning the departments of Free State 
administered by Members of the executive council. 

Article 88. The Governor's salary shall unless 
Parliament otherwise provides, be of the like amount 
as that now payable to the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of- Australia and shall be charged 
on the public funds of the Free State of Burma and 
suitable provision shall be made out of those funds 
for the maintenance of his official residence and 
establishment. The salary of the Governor shall 
not be altered during his continuance in office. 

Article 84. Ministers shall receivt such remuner¬ 
ations as may from time to time be prescribed by 
law, but the remuneration of a ay Minister shall sot 
be altered during his term of office. 

Article 85. Until Parliament otherwise provides 
the appointment and removal of all other ofj xis of 
the executive government of the Free State shall be 
vested in the Governor in Council, unless delegated' 
by him or by a law of the Free State to some other 
authority. e 

Article 88. The Command-in-Chief of the Military, 
Naval and Air Force of the Free State is vested in 
the Governor as the King’s representative. 

High Commissioners and Foreign 
Representatives. 

Article 87. The Free State shall haye the power 
to appoint High Commissioners and other Foreign 
Rep r es e n tatives similar to that exercised by Canada 
and other Dominions. Such appointments shall be 
made by the Governor in Council who shall also 
make provision by rules for their pay. powers, duties 
and conditions of employment. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Article 88. The Chamber of Deputies shall appoint 
a Comptroller and Auditor-General to act on behalf 
of the Free State of Burma. He shall control all 
disbursements and shall audit all accounts of monies 
administered by or under the authority of Parliament 
and shall report to the Chamber of Deputies at 
stated periods to be determined by law. 

Article 89. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
shall not be removed except for: stated misbehaviour 
or incapacity on resolutions passed by the Chamber 
and the Senate. Subject to this provision the 
terms and conditions of his tenure of office shall be 
fixed by law. He shall not be a member of Parliament 
nor shall he hold any other office or position of 
emolument. 

THE JUDICIARY. 

Article 40. There shall be a Supreme Court which 
shall exercise such jurisdiction as Parliament shall 


determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a 
Lord Chief Justice and so many other Justices as 
Parliament may fik. 

Article 41. The Lord Chief Justice of the Free 
State and all other judges of the Supreme Court of 
the Free State to be appointed after the establishment 
of the Free State shall be appointed by the Governor 
in Council and shall receive such remuneration as 
Parliament shall prescribe and their remuneration 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Article 42. The Lord Chief Justice of the Free 
State and other Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
Free State shall not be removed from office except 
by the Governor in Council on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament in the same session praying 
for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

Article 48. The judgment of the Supreme Court 
in all cases shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be reviewed or be capable of being reviewed by-any 
other Court, Tribunal or Authority whatsoever, 
provided that nothing in the Constitution shall 
impair the right of any person to petition His Majesty 
for special leave to appeal from the Supreme Court 
to His Majesty in Council or the right of His Majesty 
to grant such leave. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

Article 44. All the lands and waters, mines and 
"minerals, within the territory of the Free State of 
Burma hitherto vested in the State or any department 
thereof, or held for the public use or benefit, and 
also all the natural resouces of the same territory 
(including the air and all forms of potential energy) 
and also all the royalties and franchises within that 
territory shall, from and after the date of the coming 
into operation of this Constitution, belong to the 
Free State of Burma, subject to any trusts, grants, 
leases, or concessions then existing in respect thereof, 
or any valid private interest therein, and shall be 
controlled and administered by Parliament, in 
accordance with such regulations and provisions as 
shall be from time to time approvadely legislation, 
but the same shall qpt. nor shall any part thereof, be 
alienated, but may in the public interest be from 
time to time granted by way of lease or license to be 
worked or enjoyed under the authority and subject 
to the control of the Parliament. 

‘Article 45. All revenues of the Free State ftf 
Burma from whatever source arising shall, subject 
to such exceptions as may*be provided by law form 
one fund, and shall be appropriated for the purpose 
of the Free State of Burma in the manner and subject 
to the charges and liabilities imposed by law. 

Defense. 

Article 48. As soon as may be after the establish¬ 
ment of the Free State, the Governor in Council 
shall appoint a Commission to examine the whole 
question of the recruitment and training of officers 
and men for the Land, Naval and Air Forces of the 
Free State. The Commission *so appointed shall 
report to the Governor in Council respecting, 

(а) The sources and methods of recruitment, 

conditions of service, pay and allowances. 

(б) The requisite number of schools and colleges 

for military instruction, their stab's, the 
' places where they are to be established 
and the standard of instruction to be 
imparted in each, and 

• (r) The estimated cost of its proposals. 

Article 47. The Governor in Council shall lay the 
entire report of the said Commission together with 
his recommendations before the Parliament for such 
legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

Article 48. Parliament lias the exclusive right to 
regulate the raising and maintaining of armed forces 
in the territory of the Free State, and every such 
force shall be subject to the authority and control 
of Parliament. * 
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Services. 

Article 49. Subject to the provisions of the next 
succeeding Article, all officers, of the Public Services 
shall at the establishment of the Free State become 
officers of the Free State. 

Article 50. As soon as possible after the establish¬ 
ment of the Free State, the Governor in Council 
shall appoint a Public Service Commission to make 
recommendations for such reorganisation, and re¬ 
adjustment of the departments of lhe Public Services 
as may be necessary. 

Article 51. Parliament may make laws for regula¬ 
ting the classification of the Civil Services in Burma, 
the sources and methods of tbeir recruitment, their 
conditions of service, 'pay and allowances and 
discipline and conduct. Parliament may also, to 
such extent and in respect of such matters as it may 
prescribe, delegate the power of making rules under 
the said Laws to the Governor in Council. 

• Article 52. (i) After the establishment of the Free 
State, the Governor in Council shall appoint a 
permanent Public Service Commission with such 
powers and duties relating to the recruitment, 
appointment, discipline, retirement, and superan¬ 
nuation of Public Officers, as Parliament shall 
determine. t 

(;i) Members'* of the Permanent Public, Service 
Commission shall hold office for five years from the 
date of appointment. 

Article 53. Any officer of the Public Services who 
desires to retire within three years of the establishment 
of the Free State or is not retained in the service of 
the Free State shall be entitled to receive such 
pension, gratuity or other compensation as he would 
have received in like circumstances if the Free State 
bad not been established. 

A rticle 54. All officers, British, Indian, and Barman, 
serving in the Army, the Navy, the Royal Indian 
Marine or the Air Force of India within the territory 
of the Free State at the commencement of the New 
Constitution, shall retain all their existing rights as 
to salaries, allowances or pensions or shall receive 
such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Governor m.Ccitflfcil may consider just and equitable 
or as they would have received in like circumstances, 
if the Free State had not been established. Further, 
all suclf officers, British, Indian, or Borman who 
were in receipt, of pensions at the date of the 
commencement of the New Constitution shall 
continue to receive the same pension from the 
revenues of * the Free State. 

Shan States. 

Article 55. The Free State shall exercise the same 


rights in relation to, and discharge the same obliga¬ 
tions towards the Shan States as the Government of 
India has hitherto exercised and discharged. In 
case of any difference between the Free State and 
any Shan State on any matter arising out of treaties, 
of engagements.sanads or similar other documents, the 
Governor in Council may, with the consent of the 
State concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme 
Court for its decision. 

New States. 

Article 56. The Parliament may admit to the Free 
State, or establish New States, and may, upon such 
admission or establishment, make or impose such 
terms and conditions including the extent of repre¬ 
sentation in either House of Parliament as it thinks 
fit. 

Amendment of Constitution. 

Article 57. Parliament may, by law, repeal or 
alter any of the provisions of the Constitution 
provided that the Bill embodying such repeal or 
alteration shall be passed by both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment string together and at the third reading shall 
be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of the members of both Houses. A Bill so 
passed at such a joint sitting shall be taken to have 
been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Schedule “ A ” referred to in Article 13. 

A person shall be qualified to vote at the elections 
to the Senate who has a place of residence in the 
constituency and who 

(a) has paid, during and in respect of the previous 
agricultural year, land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 100/-, or 

(5) was in the previous financial year assessed to 
income-tax, or 

(c) has been an elected member of the Burma 
Legislative Council, or 

(d) is or has been a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, or 

(e) is or has been a Fellow, or an Honorary Fellow, 
or a Member of the Senate, of any University 
constituted by law in the Free State of Burma, or 

(/) is the non-official Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of a District Central Bank which is a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. or 

(g) is or has been the President of the Rangoon 
Corporation, or fs or has been President, or is the 
Vice-President of any Municipal Committee estab¬ 
lished under the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, or of a 
District Council. 


Deputations from Burma for Burmans League and The Separation League. 


(1) BURMA FOR BURMANS LEAGUE. 

The deputation consisted of :— 

SAYA MYO, 'A.M.P, (President). 

U. E. MG, Bermter-et-Law (President, Inseln 
Municipality). 

Mr. GEORGE H. MUNRO. 

U MYA U, Barrister-at-Law, of Mandalay. 

^ (2) THE SEPARATION LEAGUE. 

The deputation consisted of 
U HLA TUN PRU, M.A., B.L. (M.L.A.) 

U BA THEIN (Secretary). 

The Chairman : I understand, gentlemen, that 
we have here U Jlj-a U in support of the Memorandum 


of the Burma for Burmans League, and besides we 
have also before us U £ Mg, Mr. George H. Munro 
and Saya Myo. And then as representing the 
Separation League we have before us U Hla Tun 
Pru. who is a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and also U Ba The in. 

120. Sir if art Singh Gout : U Mya U, in this 
document you have said that you want the separation 
of Burma from India and you have got a scheme for 
the Constitution of Burma ?—(C/ Mya U ) Yes. 

127. If you, gentlemen, get that Constitution for 
Burma, would you be still for separation ?—Yes. 

128. And what is your reason for asking for the 
separation of Burma ?—Our reason for asking for 
the separation of Burma from India is that we want 
to keep our race by itself so that our race may not 
become extinct in the near future. 
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129. And do you think that your race is threatened* 145. What relations do you propose to establish 


with extinction now ?—Yes. 

180. In what way ?—By means of the influx oi 
other races into our country without any legislative 1 
restriction. 

181. Then your primary object as soon as you 
get separation from India is to restrict the influx, 
of non-Bunnan races into Burma ?—Not exactly! 
that Although we may keep friendly relations 
with India, there would be certain laws which would] 
be promulgated from time to time with a view toi 
safeguarding the interest and the development of 
our country. At the present moment on account 
of the inrush of non-Bormans into our country, 
the Burmina have been practically kept out in their 
homeland from various branches of the walks of life. 

132. Then the sole object of your League is to keep 
the non-Burmans out ?—No, not to keep the non- 
Burmans out. 

188. To restrict the non-BVirmaqs ?—To restrict 
them to a certain extent, my mam reason being this, 
that Burma could advance much more rapidly 
because of the non-existence of communal ism in 
this country. So far as Burma is concerned we have 
no communalism here. 

184. I quite recognise that, and I do not think 
that we need go into all that now. I know that you 
have no caste, no communalism, that you have one 
religion and all that, but I only wish to know your 
reasons. Your first objective would be to restrict 
the immigration of ace-Burmana ?—No ; we want 
to place ourselves as a unit within the British 
Empire, and then to develop our country according 
to our own genius. 

185. Yes, that of course is your main object, 
but how are you going to fulfil that ? You say that 
you are afraid of the Borman race becoming extinct 
on account of the influx of non-Burmans. What 
will be your restrictions ? Will they be something 
on the lines laid down in clause 8 of the Draft Consti¬ 
tution of the Burma Free State given in your 
Memorandum, viz., " Every person without dis- 
“ tmctkHi of sex. domiciled in the area of the 
" jurisdiction of the Burma Free State (Myanma 
“ Sbwe Pyigyi) at the time of the coming into operation 
“ of this constitution, who was born in Burma or 
" who has been ordinarily resident in the area of 
" the jurisdiction of the Burma Free State (Myanma 
" Sbwe Pyigyi) for not less than twenty-five years, 

“ and claims Burm es e citizenship, is a citizen of the 
" Burma Free State ? *'—You start your Free State 
with citizens of that kind ?—Yes. 

188. And all others will be excluded from your 
ci ti z en ship ?—Certainly. 

187. Then all the other clauses that you have 
got in that book you would put into force as soon as 
you got the separation from India, or try to put them 
into force ?—Yes, we will try to put them into force. 

188. In other words, the aim and objective of the 
Burma for Barmans League is in this constitution i 
—Yes. 

188. And either in one instalment, or in several 
instalments, you would like to give effect to.that 
constitution which you have framed for the League ? 
—Immediately. 

140. One more question and I have done. Will 
yon recognise the commercial or industrial or the 
economic interest of non-Burmans in this country ? 
—Yes, it is quite safe. 

141. To what extent ?—To a reasonable extent. 

142. But who will determine the reasonableness 
of it, the Burmans ?—As a matter of fact, we are the 
persons who are to determine. 

148. As regards your eastern defence, it was 
pointed out in your newspaper. New Burma, which 
was read out to us yesterday by Lord Burnham, that 
you want your own army, navy and air force. Is 
that also your objective ?—Yes. 

144. You want to have your own army, your own 
navy, and your own air force, and you want to be a 
self-contained State ?—Yes. 


with your adjacent country, India ?—The very same 
friendly relations all the time. 

148. But always at a distance ?—No, not at a 
distance. We will have the utmost friendly relations 
with her with the greatest pleasure just as other 
self-governing Dominions have among themselves. 
The only thing that we want to protect is our own 
self, because we have now come of age as an insti¬ 
tution. and so far as Burma is concerned what we 
want is not to throw off the yoke of Great Britain 
entirely, but we want to be independent, and at the 
same time within the British Empire. . 

147. Of coarse India wants to do the same. 
Everybody wants to be independent and also within 
the British Empire ?—Yes. 

148. As regards your eastern frontier, you recognise 
that it is a vulnerable point ?—Yes. 

• 148. And that it may be a point of attack ?—Yes. 

150. And that with the development of the air 
force it is not so remote a point of contact 'now as it 
was a decade or two ago ?—Yes. 

151. Will you give India any voice in the defence 
of the north-eastern frontier ?—That is purely an 
Imperial concern. And, furthermore, the north¬ 
eastern frontier is a sort of natural barrier to us, and 
there cannot possibly be any invasion except by 
the Chinese. 

152. You would like to join the Pan-Buddhists 
Federation in which you have got Siam, Japan and 
the Pan-Buddhists Federation of Asia. Would you not 
like to join them and be immune from any attack 
from China ?—So far as we are concerned, our position 
is we want to be independent of India. 

153. That is true, but in order to defend yourself 
against any attack from China, would you not like 
to join the Pan-Buddhists Federation of Asia - 
No, we are not afraid of Chinese attacks at all. If 
China makes an attempt to attack us, the whole of 
China would be attacked by the British Empire 
within six months* time. 

154. Supposing China attacks India and not you, 
would you give India any voice in tLo~Juaping of the 
north-eastern frontier policy ?—Yek," undoubtedly. 

155. You might be free from India, but would 
you like to place yourself under the Viceroy of 
India ?—No, we do not. 

158. As a representative of the King ?—Not in 
the least. We want to have our own Viceroy 
directly dealing with Burma. 

157. Afr. Ra/i: U Mya U, you say on page 
388 that out of 3,000,000 foreigners, 2.500,000 
are Indians. Where did you obtain this figure 
from ?—I got it collected from the census and 
from other statistics. 

158. To which year’s census are you referring ?— 
The last census. 

158. I understand from the 1821 census that the 
Indian population is 887,077, and that is why I am 
asking you question ?——I should rather t h i n k 

that there are many who have been left out. 

• 180. So that is your reason. Do yon know that 
the increase in the Indian population in the period 
between 1811 and 1021 has been about half a lakh ? 
—It may or may not be; I cannot definitely say 
unless I make a reference to the statistics and other 
sources oi information regarding the Indian popu¬ 
lation. 

181. You know the increase of Indians within 
the last 20 years has been 1T of the total population ? 
—It may be more than that. 

162. Have you any reasons to think that it is 
more ?—Because some of them have been left out. 

163. I see. Do you think that Indian labour in 
this country displaces Burmese labour ?—les, it 
displaces entirely. 

164. To what extent can you say ?—To a very 
great extent. 

105. That is to say Burmans are being turned out 
of their jobs as labourers ?—Yes. 
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lflfl. In what field ?—Not only in the field of 
industry, but also in the field of agriculture. 

167. Have you any figures to prove that ?—Oh, 
yes: by referring you to the statistics. 

168. One of the Government witnesses said the 
other day that Indian labour merely supplemented 
Burmese labour and did not displace it. Do you 
agree with that view ?—I do not agree. The Govern¬ 
ment witness must have based his opinion on the 
statistics sent to Government by their officers. 
But as far as 1 am concerned I am speaking with 
personal knowledge of both Lower Burma and 
Upper Burma ; I have seen it with my own eyes. 

169. You have seen with your own eyes Burmese 
working and also Indians working in agricultural 
fields ?—No, not together ; I have never seen any 
Barman and Indian working together in any field 
except Rangoon, because Burmese find that their 
places have been taken away by Indian labourers 
•who are paid very low. 

170. Do you know how much an Indian labourer 
is paid for working in the paddy fields ?—I think the 
Indian labourer works for about Rsl2 to Rsl5 a month. 

Mr. Raft : I would like to come across an Indian 
labourer who charges only Rsl2 a month. 

171. Sir Hari Singh Gout: How much does a 
Barman labourer cost per month ?—Speaking for the 
whole of Burma, I think he will work for RsSO a 
month and two meals. It should be admitted that 
the standard of living of the Bunn an labourer is 
higher than that of the Indian labourer. 

172. Mr. Raft : I take it that you have Burman 
clerks in your office ) —Yes. 

178. What do you pay them ?—Rs80 a month. 

174. How many have yon (I am sorry I am rather 
inquisitive) ?—There is one head-clerk. 

175. There are Burman clerks working in different 
offices on R*30 a month ?—That depends on the 
circumstances. I do not think any graduate of the 
Burma University will work on less that Rs80 a 
month whereas an Indian graduate will work on 
Rs80 or Rs*0 a month. 

176. We afe '.lot talking of the Indian graduate. 
I just wanted to know whether or not Burman non- 
graduates work on RsSO a month in offices ?—As 
I said,‘that depends oa the circumstances. But I 
should think the number is not very large. 

177. You say that the Chettiyars charge interest 
at rates varying from 15 to 60 per cent. What is 
your authority for making this statement ?—My own 
personal knowledge. 

178. They charge 00 per cent, in exceptional 
cases or is it the rule ?—So far as 00 per cent, is 
concerned it is in exceptional case s . 

179. Can you explain why Burmans have not 
taken to this profitable business of lending out money 
at 15 to GO per cent. ?—Because the Burmans have 
consideration for their own people. If the money¬ 
lender happens to take away 60 per cent., practically 
in the near future the borrower would become 
bankrupt or insolvent. The Burman moneylenders 
would not do that in their own country. 

180. How is it that the borrowers do not g6 to the 
considerate Burman to take money at cheap rates 
of interest, but prefer to go to the Chettiyars who 
charge 15 to 60 per cent. ?—For the sake of con¬ 
venience they have to go there. 

181. Lord Burnam : I think the simple reason is 
that Burmans have not got money to lend ?—That 
is also one of the reasons. A high standard of 
living means spending more money. 

182. Mr. Raft : Do you know that the Chettiyars 
are responsible for the conversion of waste lands 
of the delta into agricultural lands ?—They are not 
responsible. On the contrary I may say that all 
the lands now have gone to the hands of the Chetti- 

} r ars. They are not, properly speaking, money- 
enders ; they are landlords in Burma. 

183. We will come to that next. Please answer 
my question as to whether they were instrumental in 


opening up the delta ?—So far as the delta is concerned 
I do not know. 

184. I see you rely on the Singapore naval base for 
assistance in case of an emergency. Do you anticipate 
a naval attack ?—No, these are hypotheses. There 
are certain people who say that Burmans cannot 
defend their own country, but if you happen to look 
to our history you will see that Burmans are of a 
martial race. 

185. What is the idea of relying on the Singapore 
naval base ?—Only for assistance in case of an 
emergency. 

186. Sir Hari Sing A Gour: You do not want to 
have your own submarines ?—India does not possess 
any. 

187. But you will be poorer without submarines ? 
—No. That is why we want to be part and parcel 
of the British Empire. 

188. Mr. Raft : Do you know that the army in 
India is being gradually officered by Indians ?—Yes. 

189. And would you not like the Burman army 
officered by Burmans ?—Quite so. 

190. How is it that even after 20 years you expect 
your army to be officered by Europeans ?—Because 
we want to have training by British officers and not 
by Indian officers. 

191. Why not by your own Burmese officers ?— 
Because we have not been given any opportunity so 
far. 

192. Would you have separation without knowing 
what form of government you are going to get after 
separation ?—Undoubtedly. We have also some 
brains, and we can know what would be the con¬ 
sequences of the separation. 

198. Do you expect that you will get Dominion 
status after separation ?—Undoubtedly. I think 
we can obtain Dominion status by remaining alone 
and not by being attached to India proper. 

194. Your impression is that when once you get 
separation the inevitable result would be Dominion 
status ?—Yes. 

195. I think you have already said that your idea 
is not to exclude Indians from this country ?—No. 

196. Do you propose to take away the right of 
citizenship from those Indians and other foreigners 
who are hefe ?-—If they happen to comply with our 
conditions like, say America, we do not exclude 
them from obtaining the citizenship of this country. 

197. Lord Burnham: Everybody who goes to 
America acquires citizenship in two years. It is only a 
question now of restriction upon the quota, the number 
of immigrants from different countries. But all 
those who do go in acquire citizenship in two years. 
—I do not think that two years is quite enough. 
The Burmese will have no chance at all if we make it 
such a short period, because it has become a sort of 
cosmopolitan province here. 

198. Afr. Raft ; Is your object in asking for 
separation to exclude Indians ?—Not in the least. 

199. Or rather the foreign races ?—No, n<X in the 
least. 

. 200. I cannot quite understand the p os ition you 
have taken up.- Everybody will be allowed to come 
in ?—Yes. 

201. And become citizens ?—If they comply with 

our conditions. * 

202. How long would they have to remain ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : He said 25 years. 

203. Afr. Rafi : It will be more useful in the next 
world than in this then I Is the intention to interfere 
with the rights of the people who have already 
vested interests in this country ?—No. 

204. U Ba Shin : There are instances, as you know, 
of Burmese women marrying Indians. Which nation¬ 
ality do their children follow, the’ mother’s nationality 
or the father’s ?—The father's nationality. 

205. In the case of a Chinaman ?—The father’s 
nationality. Practically all. This is a very im¬ 
portant question, sir, regarding the marriage of our 
Burmese women. Tins is the only country where 
the males of other nations of the world aze allowed 
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to get married according to the customs of the males 
who many, and not according to the customs of Our 
own people, in order to be a valid mamage. 

-206. Raja Nfwab Alt Khan On page •'187 of y4ur 
Memorandum (Memorandum of the Burma for 
Burmina League) I find: " The first and most 
*• important resolution, viz.. That Burma shall be 
"entirely and immediately separated from India ^nfd 
•'granted Dominion Home Rule.” I want to kn^w 
bow, in the face of this resolution, you say that 
Burma should be separated whether you get Dommj&n 
Home Rule or not What is your object in saymg 
that ?—-My object is that if we get separation we 
shall be able to work 

207. The Chairman .• Now I want a 9hort time 
with the other party representing the Separation 
League. We all appreciate the presence of U Hla 
Tun Pm, who is a member of the Legislative Assem bly, 
as well uUBa Them, the Secretary. Now. would you 
like to address us on any particular point ?—(U Hla 
Tun Pru ) This League was formed on the #rd of 
September. 1928. with a view to collect and elicit 
opinion cm the question of separation and also cm 
the form of a draft constitution for Burma. And in 
order to make the decisions of this body as repre¬ 
sentative as possible of the different sections of the 
community and of different Associations in Burma, 
we Invited different public bodies such as the Burma 
Provincial Congress Committee. U Chit Hlaing's 
G.C.B.A., the People's Party, the National Parlia¬ 
mentary Organization, the Home Rule Party, the 
Hundred Committee, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association., the British Barman Associa¬ 
tion, U Soe Them's G.C.B.A.. the Mandalay Baho 
Organization, the Burma for Barmans League, the 
Constitutional Club, the Karen National Association, 
and the Wunthanu Central Organization of Mandalay 

208. The Chairman : That shows the general 
authority of the body We have this document 
snd have had the opportunity of studying it. I dare ssy 
you would like to call attention to one or two things 
m it, would you ? On page 408. for example, you say : 
*’ The basic ideas on which the draft constitution 
“ rests are • (1) separation of Burma from India and 
“ (2) Dominion status for Burma,'' etc. Do I 
understand that some public meetings have been 
held to support the principles of the League ?—Yes. 
public meetings have been held in Rangoon and in 
different parts of Burma m order to express con¬ 
currence with the ideas, aims and objects which are 
set forth by the Separation League. 

209. And I gather that this scheme of a constitu¬ 
tion, the like of which I think Mr. G. H. Munro is 
partly responsible for, has the approval of the 
League f —It has been approved by the League. 

210. Are the reasons which have been given already 
snd. of course, t rt have beard a good deal of these, 
the principal reasons which you would wish yourself 
to urge ?—I may say that I am in substantia] agree¬ 
ment with a good many things which my friend, 
U Mya U, has urged before you. I think, sir, Burma 
can easily be a self-contained unit. It is geographi¬ 
cally a self-contained unit. On the eastern ude be¬ 
have mountain barriers, and also on the northern and 
western sides ; and on the south we have only the 
brood seas, so that so far as the military question is 
concerned. I think we ore practically an immune 
State. We have been immune from foreign invasions 
for thousands of years. In the days of our own 
kings, barring one or two Chinese expeditions, it 
cannot be said that Burma was ever conquered by 
any foreign nation. As a matter of fact, in the 
early 17th century, the Burmese, or rather the 
Arankanese, were masters of the sea in the whole of 
the Bay of Bengal, and if one refers to the historical 
records it will be found that the Moghul fleets were 
not a match for the Arakanese fleets. Also we were 
able entirely to annihilate the formidable Portuguese 
fleet in the naval actions of those days. We bad been 
a first -class seafaring people so far as history shows. 
So far as soldiering is concerned we have proved our 


worth in the Great War, and I understand from 
several military officers that the Burmese made 
first class soldiers in Mesopotamia. I have asked 
opinions of people like Colonel Crawford, M.L.A., 
Mr. J. A. Steward. M L.A., and several other military 
officers, and they all testify to the excellent military 
qualities of a Burmese soldier. Therefore, so for as 
the making of an army and navy are concerned, 
history is in our favour, and we shall, no doubt, undeT 
the skilled guidance of the British officers be able 
to raise our army and navy. Then with regard to the 
north-eastern frontier, I understand the Chinese 
will never be able to raise more than twenty thousand, 
soldiers at a time, and for them to force that impass¬ 
able pass will be extraordinarily difficult. As a 
matter of fact, to defend ourselves there, about six 
battalions will do. This opinion I gathered from a 
high military officer (General Kirke) when I was lost 
in Simla. So far as the question of separation from 
India is concerned, it is high time that we should be 
allowed to devote our resources to self-development. 
We have been so far hampered by India. We had 
to pay a very enormous debt, the so-called war debt, 
for quite a number of years to the Indian treasury. 

22 2. I am sorry 2 did not follow your remarks 
about the war debt. Did you &ay that Burma paid 
the war debt to India for a number of years ?—I do 
not see that any war debt should have been paid to 
India at all if Burma had become part of the Indian 
Empire. W'hen the Punjab was conquered I do not 
think the Punjab paid any war debt, and why should 
Burma be singled out ? We have already paid 
enormous sums for a number of years. There was a 
reference the other day to this topic, whether Burma 
should again be saddled with the war debt to India 
During all the one century, sir. Indians hod the 
advantage of coming and working here, trading here 
and getting into the services, professions, and so forth. 
So we have more than paid up. I think, our war debt 
in different forms to the Indian people 


213. Dr. Surkawardy : Under your pew constitu¬ 
tion what position do you propose to’assign to the 
Mussulmans ?—You mean the Burmese Mussulmans ? 
They will get absolutely the some status as the 
indigenous tribes. 

214. Are you prepared to give them separate 
repres en tation os the Karens enjoy ?—So far as wr 
are concerned we shall oppose communal repre¬ 
sentation with all our strength. Burma has been 
extraordinarily broadminded in these matters. In 
Moulmem, for instance, we have had three non- 
Bunnans at presidents of the municipality. In 
Bassein again, an Indian was president. 

215. I am asking about the Mussulmans ?—In 
Shwegyin we had a Mussulman as the president and 
also at Mergui a Mussulman was the president. 

216. Of coarse, I see Burma Mussulmans here. 
There are two of them on the Provincial Committee, 
of which the chairman is a Burma Mussulman, but 
the causes.for their return might be different. I 
•imply panted to know what is the attitude of your 
League towards the Mussulman community ?— 
The attitude towards the Mussulman community is 
the general attitude towards all the people who live in 
Burma and try to accept citizenship in a fair way. 
We shall make no racial discrimination. Play the 
game, and yon are Burma ns. We only ask you to play 
the game, and not to play into the hands of a foreign 
bureaucracy. This communalism. as I find it from 
my experience in India, is playing the devil with the 
constitution there, if .1 may be pardoned the 
expression. 

217. 1$ that the reason why you want separation, 
because you do not want to suffer from the virus of 
communaJism ?—It is one good reason. 

218 U Ua U : You have drawn up a constitution. 
Was it the constitution drawn up first by the sub¬ 
committee of your League ?—Yes 

210 And on that sub-committee one member was 
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tbs first Education Minister, and another member 
was the leader of the Opposition in the council, and 
another was a member of the second Burma deputa¬ 
tion to England ? They agreed upon & scheme and 
submitted a report to your general body ?—Yes. 

220. And up to this date, I believe, you have 
received about fourteen letters or telegrams from 
various parts of the country supporting your scheme 
and demand for separation ?—Yes. 

221. Mr. Rafi : You would be willing to have a 
safeguard, a provision, inserted in the constitution, 
whatever constitution it may be that you may get, 
safeguarding against discriminating legislation ? You 
would be prepared to have a provision safeguarding 
the interests of minorities ?—Once you bring in the 
question of minorities you bring in the question of 
communalism. I have said, play the game, and you 
will be all considered as Burmans. 

222. U Ba U : U Mya U, you have great personal 
Contact with the people in Upper Burma, is it so ?— 
((/ Mya l/) Yes. 


228. During your tours to different parts of Upper 
Burma, do you observe that many Burmese agri¬ 
cultural labourers are without work ?—Yes. 

224. Do you think the reason is that they can no 
more come down to Lower Burma for agricultural 
labour because Indians are displacing them as 
agricultural labourers ?—It is quite so. It is very 
difficult for them to compete on the same wages. 

225. Do you remember that there was a large 
labour strike in Yenangyaung oil fields ?—Yes. 

226. And that three Burmese labour leaders were 
externed from the oil field area for the strike ?—Yes. 

227. And do you remember that the Burmese 
strikers could not get' back their work and more 
wages because a new batch of Indian labourers had 
already replaced them ?—Yes. that is quite true. 

228. Mr. CamfHtgtuu: One word of personal 
explanation, sir. Although 1 was present at the 
separation meeting and I expressed myself in favour 
of separation, I did not agree to that constitution. 

TA# Chairman : Quite right. 
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Introductory Remarks. 

Historically, in the year 1837. when It was found 
desirable for a British Commission to explore certain 
portions of this Province with a view to opcnyig 
trade. Ac., it is recorded that a right royal welcome 
was extended to the said Commission by the Karens. 
Dr. D. Richardson who conducted such a Mis^qn 
wrote that he was “ treated throughout in the mast 
civil and friendly manner by the Karens who provided 
him with food and guide ; they also promised evfry 
facility and assistance to the traders who miflht 
pass to and fromMoulmein through their country.'*(•) 

History in a different form repeated itself in 1921 
when although the atmosphere of Burma at that 
particular period was surcharged with determined 
cries of boycott and threats of violence, the Whyte 
Committee received cordial co-operation from the 
Karens of Burma. In point of fact, the recognized 
Leader of the Karen Community, Dr. San C. Pi, 
c.b.k., ii. d.. eminent in loyal service to the British 
Raj and distinguished for his loyalty to his own race, 
being solicitous of Burma's highest welfare and 
prompted solely by that high motive, served as a 
member on that historic Committee presided over by 
that brilliant statesman, the Honourable Mr. (since 
then Sir Frederick) Whyte. 

History is repeating itself for the third time next 
year and we may here and now give the Right 
Honourable Sir John Simon and the Members of his 
Commission the fullest assurance that they may with 
confidence count on Karen co-operation when they 
visit the hospitable shores of Burma in the discharge 
of their high Imperial duty. 

Burma thrilled with pleasant anticipations bom of 
the announcement made by the Associated Press 
dated Calcutta, 20th February, that Lord Burnham 
parenthetically declared that the Simon Commission 
would also visit Burma in the course of its official 
tours. Ultimately, however, our hopes were chilled 
by neglect and doomed to disappointment and it was 
even feared that after all if public-spirited men in 
Burma desired to state their case and lay their views 
before the Indian Statutory Commission in connexion 
with the working, Ac., of the Reforms in Burma, 
they might have to cross the Bay of Bengal again to 
do so as on the occasion of the Iattf the Right 
Honourable E. S. Montagu's visit to India on that 
momentous Mission in 1917. 

In an atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty the 
wiser course seemed to us to be to " wait and see," 
holding ourselves in readiness to co-operate with the 
Simon Commission by giving viva voce evidence 
before it, should our evidence be required. Towards 
the end of last month some of us received from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, with 
his compliments, an invitation to submit Memoranda 
or Written Statements to the Indian Statutory 
Commission. It was only then we felt sure that any 
labours undertaken by us with the sole purpose of 
co-operating with the Indian Statutory Commission 
would obtain attention and, perhaps, merit some 
appreciation. 

General. Observations. 

1 (a) The Basis of Franchise. —The franchise, as 
we have it in Burma, is consistently broad-based and 
entirely satisfactory. 

(b) Methods of Election. —Elections qua elections 
have been properly conducted. However, in the 
matter of electoral rolls and polling stations there 
should be a more careful preparation of the former, 
especially in the districts, and with regard to the 
latter once they are publicly notified the notification 
should for ohvious reasons be final. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interests, communal, 
social and economic, may obtain adequate representation 
on local self-governing, provincial and centra{represen- 


(•) Pol. Con. the 10th July, 1837, No. 60. 


tative bodies. —So far as the Karens of Burma are 
concerned, the Whyte Committee recommended the 
reservation of five communal electorates to safeguard 
the interests of the Karens. But for this provision 
it is no exagge at ion to say that Karens would have 
utterly failed to obtain representation in the Burma 
Legislative Council. Similarly, on local self-governing 
bodies such as Municipalities, Circle Boards, District 
Councils, Ac., unless some such provision is made 
it is impossible for Karens to obtain representation, 
much less adequate representation. It is nothing 
less than deplorable that whereas ample provision is 
made for the representation of nnmeroas non- 
indigenous races in Burma on local self-governing 
bodies, there is no provision made for the Karens 
who are regarded as an important community to 
secure representation on these bodies except in only 
one or two Municipalities. In this respect, therefore, 
ample provision should be made to enable Karens 
to educate themselves and gain experience in the 
art of self-government. 

(d) The Relationship between representatives and 
constituents, (e) The Growth of Parties, (f) The 
Growth of informed Public Opinion. —One answer may 
be given to these three heads in the Simon Commission 
questionnaire. The tone and colour of the answer 
to these questions will be governed more or less by 
the mentality or temperament of the person or body 
of persons giving the answer. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms were introduced into India in 
1919 and when extended to Burma they came into 
force here at the beginning of 1923. We are of the 
decided opinion that on the whole since the working 
of the Reforms in Burma national consciousness has 
been awakened as it has never been before and as a 
means of education the Reforms have surely been a 
great educating factor. The beginnings, touching 
the aspects of growth on the lines indicated by these 
topics, are not big and perfect, but the beginnings 
are there and with time and opportunity they will 
improve and develop towards the legitimate goal. 

(g) Nomination of officials and non-officials as 
additional members of elected bodies.— TVs device has 
on the whole worked satisfactorily 

8 . The local and self-governing bodies and their 
relationship with the Provincial Government —By the 
terms of the announcement of August 20. 1917, the 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government was to be “ gradual." With reference 
to the question under discussion we feel very strongly 
that official control from the local self-governing 
bodies was removed too early and too much. Some 
responsible officer of ripe experience at the helm of 
these affairs, training and directing the people of the 
country to rise to a just sense of their responsibilities 
would have -resulted in less serious mistakes and 
ensured efficient management. 

Suggestions for the Future. 

1. Entire Separation of Burma from India. —Note 
(c) of the Appendix to the communique issued by the 
Secretaries of the Indian Statutory Commission 
invites suggestions for the future. And we now 
propose to d£al with this aspect of the situation. 

Burma should be separated from India for reasons 
geographical, political and economic. Burma, as a 
Province, forms no part of India. There are indis¬ 
putable differences in customs, race, religion, language 
and interests. There can be no question that Burma 
will grow and develop on gradual and sound lines 
once she is separated from India. 

t ” Burma is not India. Its people belong to 
another race in another stage of political development, 
and its problems are altogether different. For 
instance, the application to Burma of the general 
principles of throwing open the public service more 


| Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1919) 
p. 129. 
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widely to Indians would only mean the replacement 
ol one alien bureaucracy by another.” 

.In order to facilitate Separation and to make the 
transaction fair and equitable to both parties we 
would humbly request the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion to recommend to Parliament that Burma be 
furnished with accounts showing the amount expended 
by India on Burma and the amount India has been 
repaid by Burma during all these past years. 

There was a time when the highest Court in Burma 
was subordinated to the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William. In course of time it was felt that we 
could very well stand on our own legs in this direction 
and we are so standing now. 

Likewise in the matter of Education, our High 
Schools and Colleges were for a long time affiliated to 
the University of Calcutta. When, in this matter 
also, Burma desired to have and work out her own 
plans for her rising sons and daughters numerous 
objections (which we need not repeat here) were set 
•vp against our becoming a detached entity education¬ 
ally. The wisdom of our entire separation from the 
Calcutta University is more than amply justified by 
numerous incontrovertible facts. Thanks to the 
parental interest, broad vision and consuming zeal 
of His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler. c.C.s.x., 
c.c.i.e., i.e.s., the first Governor of Burma, 
our University of Rangoon has won out deepest 
gratitude and claims the unbounded admiration of 
her sister universities. In this connect v -n. we quote 
with pardonable pride an extract from The Anglo- 
Indian Review dated Calcutta, March, 1928, which 
wrote spontaneously as follows:— 

" A great disadvantage under which the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community suffers 
in India is the absence of a Residential University 
where the students have the advantage of living a 
corporate life as in the Western Universities. In 
'fact, it is this disadvantage which deters many of 
our brilliant young men from going to a University. 
We have, therefore, much pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of parents and young men the splendid 
advantages offered by the University College at 
Rangoon. The new University buildings are rapidly 
nearing com^Sietjan and will be ready for occupation 
from June this year. The University-stands on an 
estate of 485 acres and is actually a miniature town. 
It will be one of the finest Universities in the East 
having every accessory of a modern University and 
being equipped with its own lighting arrangements, 
Water and sewage equipment, roads, parks, playing 
fields, rowing and 'swimming dubs, gymnasium, 
theatre and a club house.” 

In the days when we asked for a University of our 
own, when we demanded the right of shaping and 
forming our educational policy in accordance with 
the aspirations and needs of our people and our 
Province, there were not a few who strongly objected 
to the severance of our long-established connection 
with the University of Calcutta, giving all sorts and 
kinds of imaginary draw-backs and hypothetical ^ 
disadvantages attendant on the demanded severance. 
Facts speak louder than words and we are content 
to leave the facts as they are seen to-day. 

Now, as we* ask the Simon Commission to recom¬ 
mend to the British Parliament inter alia the 
separation of Burma from India we foresee that * 
quite a number of people will raise their voices 
against oui conception of the future welfare of Burma. 
We anticipate that the loudest cry will come from 
India herself. This would be quite natural as no 
one desires to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Continuing the metaphor, we may add that Burma 
has laid golden eggs for the benefit of India, but ludia 
has neglected Burma, has not considered our interests 
in the spirit of fair-play and all this despite the 
fact that she has been exacting from us a very large 
portion of our revenues. 

Over and above the considerations we have 
already advanced, there is another and more weighty 
reason and we beg to stress very particularly this 
particular aspect of our case. In our considered 

• • • 


opinion the separation of Burma from India and 
that alone will make it possible for the different 
indigenous races of Burma—the Burmese, Karens, 
Kachins, Chins and Shans—to be usefully welded 
into one solid Nation, Unless opportunities are 
open to the indigenous races of Burma to regard 
Burma nationally—and Burma as a separate entity 
under the British Crown is the only way 1—Burma 
can never progress nationally. As long as Burma 
is kept dangling on India's dhoti so long will there 
be no cohesion among the indigenous races of Burma. 

We are firm in the belief that just as Burma has 
wonderfully progressed in the two definite directions 
we have indicated above—first, in the matter of our 
Law Courts and then in the line of our educational 
institutions—since we stood out independent of 
India, equally wonderfully or still more so shall our 
fair country progress when as a separate entity, 
under the fostering care of the British Government, 
her indigenous races welded into one nation will 
think not merely in terms of isolated racial pride but 
in the larger national consciousness of " Burman " 
citizens and will accordingly work heart and soul 
towards a common nationhood and a natural ideal. 

II. Communal Representation. —We have already 
dealt with this important question on general lines 
This subject was discussed fairly fully in 1921 
by one of the signatories to this Memorandum. 
Vide “Memorandum of Evidence submitted to 
the WTiyte Committee ... by Sydney Loo-Nee, 
Barrister-at-Law,” appended to this Memorandum 
as Appendix A. 

The Whyte Committee after very carefully studying 
the whole question granted to the Karens of Burma, 
as we have already acknowledged, five communal 
electorates to safeguard the interests of the Karens. 
We respectfully submit to the Simon Commission that 
the Karen representation in the Burma Legislative 
Council will be adequate and complete if the Members 
of the said Commission unanimously recommend the 
creation of additional Karen Electorates, one each 
for the City of Rangoon and the following Districts : 

I rise in, Hanthawaddy. Tharrawaddy. Henzada, 
Tavoy, Toungoo, Pegu. Salween Mergui and Pyapon. 

We beg to state that many, many years before the 
Members of the Indian Statutory Comrqission were 
born the Karens were ” most civil and friendly " (*) to 
the British Government and the British Government 
in its tarn were most solicitous about the welfare 
of the Karens who were even prior to 1885 " English 
subjects." (t) 

We, therefore, earnestly pray that if the British 
Government of to-day regards that it still has 
obligations to the Karens of Burma, statutory 
provisions may be made to safeguard our interests 
and increase, even accelerating, our progress and 
prosperity politically, socially and economically. 

III, Karcnization. —Finally, we submit that 
provision may be made for the adequate represen¬ 
tation of Karens in the various public services. 

Rangoon : 

The-28th day of June, 1928. 


Appendix A. Memorandum of Evidence Sub¬ 
mitted to The Whyte Committee by Sydney 
Loo-Nee, Barrister-at-Law. Senior Vice-Presi¬ 
dent The National Karen Association. Burma. 


T °THE HONOURABLE MR. A. F. WHYTE. 

Chairman, 


The Burma Committee on the Franchise and 
Division of Subjects. 

Rangoon, the 5th day oj November, 1921. 

* This .s your first visit to Burma. W, hop, it will 


•) Pol. Con. the l Oth July. 1837 No. 68 
f Kev. Dept. (Gov't of Bengal). O.C. the . 
jt., 1 8;i5, Nos. 1 A 2. 
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not be the last. We wish to offer you a verys^ordia] 
welcome to Burma and her peoples. 


In conjunction with some others I hava^ been 
honoured with an official invitation to give evidence 
before your Committee now sitting in Rangoon. 

Introduction. 

Being one'ftf the Karen witnesses invited to*give 
evidence before your Committee, you will p a yia ps 
wish me to say something about the activities fcf the 
Karens with special reference to the Constitutional 
changes to be bom of the historic announcement in 
the House of Commons on the 20th August, 1917. 
Hence, before discussing the matters now engaging 
the attention of your Committee, I propose, with 
your permission, to lay before yonr Committee a 
resum*. of the necessitated action taken by the 
Karens to safeguard'their national existence. » 

Resume or Karen Representations. 

When His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
visited India in 1917 the Karens of Burma delegated 
the Honourable Dr. San Crombie Fo, M.D., and yonr 
witness to represent and ^oice the sentiments, 
wishes and aspirations of the Karens of Burma. 
We were privileged to wait upon the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy on the 8th day of December. 
1917. 

On that memorable occasion we had the pleasure 
of the company of two sections of our Burmese 
fellow-countrymen, the Elder Party, representing 
the Burmese Community of Burma in general and 
the Burmese Merchants’ Association and Co-operative 
Societies of Burma in particular and the Younger 
Party, representing the Y.M.B.A.’s of Burma. 

In 1918, the Honourable Dr. San Crombie Po, 
m.d., Saw PO Min and your witness were privileged 
to wait upon the present Head of the Burma 
Government at Maymyo and His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma was graciously 
pleased to give us an assurance that Karen interests 
would be safeguarded. 

In 1919 in response to the invitation of the Locai j 
Government freely inviting criticisms and suggestions 
anent its proposals commonly called the " Craddock 
Scheme," the National Karen Association, Burma, 
on behalf of the Karens of Burma, duly submitted 
through the appointed channel its criticisms and 
suggestions on the framework of the Constitution 
recommended by the Local Government, for the 
solution of the problem of Burma's political evolution. 

Not desirous of either wasting the time or wearying 
the attention of your Committee, I do not propose 
to read ont the said document. It suffices to note 
that you will find it in txUnso on pager 9H of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill. 

To pass on. In this very year, feeling very strongly 
that the Karens' legitimate aspirations had not been 
sympathetically appreciated by Sir Reginald Crad¬ 
dock’s Government, the National Karen AsociStion,' 
Burma, considered it expedient to despatch a Karen 
Deputation to England for the purpose of appealing 
to the wisdom and justice of British Statesmanship. 
And here again, perhaps, I may, for the sake of 
brevity, be permitted to refer your Committee to 
the Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, Volume III, Appendix N. a pp. 81 and 82. 

As I leave this portion of my evidence I desire, 
if I may. to place on record here my humble tribute 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Seiborne, who 
presided over the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee with natural grace, characteristic courtesy 
and .ympathetic interest, for the noble Earl and his 
Committee's cordial reception of the deputations from 
Burma. * 

I propose now to take up the terms of reference 
seriatim. 


I.—Franchise. 

I believe the opinion is unanimous that the franchise 
should be broad and the electorates devised in such 
a manner so that all classes of taxpayers may secure 
their representatives by election. 

While, therefore, on the one hand, the usual 
qualifications, ex-gr.. age, state of mind, etc., are 
to be insisted upon, on the other hand, in rural 
areas, those who pay Capitation tax and That ham eda, 
and, in urban areas, those paying Municipal rates 
and taxes or assessed to income-tax should have the 
franchise equally with those who, for valid reasons, 
are especially exempted from those taxes. 

II.— Direct Election. 

Consistently with the avowed object of making 
or beginning to make Responsible Government an 
assured fact in India and Burma, election should 
ipso facto be direct. 

With reference, however, to the Ministers of the 
Executive Council they may be elected by the 
Governor from the elected members of the Legislative 
Council. 

III.— (a) Territorial Electorates. 

Burma, for administrative purposes, is divided 
into 8 Divisions. The Karens are mostly to be 
found in the Divisions of Pegu, Irrawaddy and 
Tennasaerim as well as Rangoon. Syriam and lose in. 

With due respect, I would urge for the creation, 
present and immediate, with an assurance that an 
irreducible mini mum of representation will be fixed, 
of special Karen Electorates in the three divisions 
above-named, each electorate returning two represen¬ 
tatives and the Rangoon. Syriam and Insein 
Electorates returning one representative to represent 
the Karen interest in the Provincial Legislature. 

The answer to the hypothetical query: What 
about the Karens in the other Divisions ? is that the 
Karen clannishness bids fair to save the whole race. 

In support of this view I wish to invite the attention 
of your Honour's Committee to the Karens’ dutiful 
and loyal address of welcome to Lord Chelmsford 
on the occasion of His Excellency^ official visit to 
Burma. The address is dated Rangoon. December 
1st. 1916, and paragraph a thereof reads as follows:— 

" 8 . . . We rejoicingly appreciate the fact that 
the present illustrious Head of the Government of 
of Burtna (Sir Harcourt Butler), whose ingeniorrs 
conceptions, not merely in the matter of Local 
advancement but also in the direction of Imperial 
interests, have struck the warm imagination of the 
aspiring peoples of this province, hks been graciously 
pleased to invite a Karen—we allude to the 
Honourable Dr. San Crombie Po. m.d., —to the 
deliberations of the Burma Legislative Council. 
Never in the annals of our race has such an 
enviable honour been conferred on one of our race, 
and this consid er atene s s, not to say recognition of 
our ancestors’ loyal devotion to the British m this 
country under all circumstances touches, we beg 
to assure your Excellency, a very tender chord of 
our heart which still beats high with loyalty to the 
British Raj." 

Here, sir, is a Karen from the Irrawaddy Division 
whose elevaiion to the Burma Legislative Council 
is hailed with acclamation by his fellow Karens all 
over Burma. Not a breath of jealousy is heard, not 
half a syllable of aspersion is uttered by his own 
people. On the contrary, there is the documentary 
fact I have just cited to your Committee. Ipsa 
res loquitur. 

But, my objector pulls me up. Dr. San C. Po was 
selected to represent the Irrawaddy Division as a . 
whole—not you Karens specially. 

My unhesitating answer is:— A fortiori, if Dr. 
San C. Po was a real representative of his own 
people, our joy would know no bounds—the binding 
bond between him and his people would be more 
real, the interests would be identical. 
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Further, should a benign Government (eel 
persuaded that the Karen interests are not adequately 
represented in' the manner hereinbefore indicated, 
an additional number may be nominated to fill np 
the gap. 

III.— (b) Minorities and Backward Classes. 

(i) Communal Electorates .—As your Honour is a 
stranger within our gates I would like to entertain 
you, sir, for ten minutes or so with an account of the 
Karens of Burma. 

1 frankly confess at the outset that what will follow 
m a moment is a wholesale quotation. I cheerfully 
acknowledge my great indebtedness for the following 
to Mr. C. Morgan Webb, whose knowledge of the 
Karens is at once profound and unique. 

About 10 years ago Mr. C. Morgan Webb wrote as 
follows;— 

" Tribes of the Siuitic Group .—The total figures 
fpr the tribes of the Karen or Smitic racial group are 
for the first time complete in the records of the 
current census. Hitherto, the exclusion of the 
Karenni Sub-division of the Southern Shan States 
from the possibility of racial classification has 
rendered the figures bat a partial presentation of 
the numbers of the Karen race. The total of 
1,102,405 persons can be assumed to be ms accurate as 
the conditions of census enumeration in Burma will 
allow. The whole, with the exception of the small 
number of 5,717 members of the Brt tribe who were 
the subject of an estimate, have v een • directly 
enumerated. The increase for the decaoe is 199.884, 
but of tUb amount, 58,828 is due to the inclusion of 
the records for Karenni sub-division. Without the 
extra area, the increase would have been 185,700, 
or approximately 15 per cent., a rate of increase which 
coincides closely with that for the population of 
• Burma proper. 

The Karens, of all the races to be found in the 
province, have intermingled least of all with the 
members of other races. It has already been 
recounted in this chapter how quietly and unobtru¬ 
sively the progenitors of the Karens migrated from 
their originaWvorje in Western China to their head¬ 
s'- quarters in the Karenni Sub-division of the Southern 
Shan States. It has also been related in Chapter 
VII how the phenomenon of endogamy is to be 
found among the Karen tribes to a degree not 
known among any of the remaining races of the 
province. As a result of this ethnical isolation the 
Karens stand out as«a highly individualised racial 
group. Linguistically, the Karens belong to the 
Siamese-Chinese sub-family, but the connection 
between the Shan and. the Karen languages is 
so remote that the cleavage between the two 
races must have taken place in pre-migration 
times. There is nothing in the literature or legends 
or customs of either race to suggest any ethnical 
connection between them. A striking contrast 
exists between the mass of information available 
concerning the Karens as they exist at the present 
time and the paucity of anything approaching 
certainty as to their history. They have left nr, 
impression whatever on the history of other races 
which would serve to check or substantiate their 
rather nebulous legends as to their origin. In the 
midst of communities who have readily amalgamated 
with whatever tribes and races happened ,to be in 
their immediate vicinity, the Karens alone have 
remained isolated and self-contained. The ready 
reception they have accorded to the teachings of 
Christianity has tended to strengthen their individu¬ 
ality as a racial group, and to widen the differences 
existing between them and the remaining indigenous 
. races of the province* While the Talarags, at one 
time supreme over the whole of the deltaic portion 
of Burma, are being absorbed by the Burmese, there 
is no suggestion that any such absorption, or even 
that any amalgamation between the Burmese and 
the Karen races is within the range of possibility. 
So far as past history and present tendencies indicate, 
the Kerens, however much they may suppress 


and abolish their internal tribal divisions, will remain 
a distinct and progressive group." 

" Census of- India, 1911.: Volume IX : 

Burma : Part I.—Report : pp. 275-278." 

Let this extract serve as an introduction to the 
topic near and dear to the Karen heart, to wit— 
Communal Representation. 

' Communal Representation has incessantly and 
consistently been the main platform of the Karens 
right from the beginning. 

While it is a source of unabated gratification to the 
Karens that the Burmese Elders in their Scheme 
(paragraph 4), formulated some years ago in connexion 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms with especial 
reference to Burma, fully recognised the Karens' 
claim to communal representation, it is deeply 
deplorable that Sir Reginald Craddock has signally 
failed to see in this vital and far-reaching matter 
eye to eye with the Karens. 

Communal rep rese ntation was inaugurated in 
India by the Money-Minto Reforms in 1909, fulfilling 
Lord Minto's promise made in 1906. In 1919, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms honoured the pledge. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee accepted it, 
embodying it in the statutory rules under the 
Government of India Act. In 1921, the Earl of 
Reading regards it as a sacred trust. 

Sir, I submit to your Committee with all respect 
that the argument of the Local Government that 
special re p r es e n tation with separate electorates for 
the Karens of Burma will stereotype an unnecessary 
division is idle. 

And, with regard to the fear that special represen¬ 
tation of the Karens will encourage them to settle 
down into a feeling of satisfied security, I submit with 
due deference that, on the contrary, the boon, 
especially if embodied in the statutory rules under 
the Government of India Act, will be a great impetus 
for the Karens to justify their national existence. 

I sincerely believe that the grant of communal 
r e pr es entation to the Karens will mark an epoch 
in the evolution of Burma which bids fair to produce 
healthy results. 

Burmese Leaders and Karen Leaders will learn to 
respect one another and Butmans with their fellow- 
countrymen, the Karens, will find it easier to work 
together for the common cause with a large measure 
of solidarity. 

I need not recapitulate paragraph 0 of the Karen 
Memorial submitted through His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India to the Joint Select Committee on the 
16th day of August, 1919, in the House of Lords. I 
only ask that this portion of my evidence be read 
together with it. 

I belong to the non-vociferous section in Burma. 
Our policy is to strive by constitutional methods to 
vocalise our rights and privileges, our sentiments 
and wishes, our needs and aspirations. 

Surely, sir, a people that came " forward loyally 
during the late Great War and . . . furnished more 
men in pr o p or ti on to their numbers th a n " the other 
indigenous races of Burma “ for the Burma Regiments 
lately raised," must avowedly deserve some concrete 
recognition. 

In concluding another portion of my evidence 
before your Committee, I submit that the granting 
of communal rep r es entation to our community will 
be making the assured bond of loyalty, which binds 
our race to the British Raj, stronger and doubly sure. 

(ii). (iii) A (iv)—S pecial Classes in 
Plural Constituencies. Nomination and 
Proportional Representation. 

Having said so much on the preceding topic, I 
prefer to pass over these particular phases in silence. 

The time which a considered discussion of the 
above topics would assuredly consume had better 
be devotsd to the Cause of 

Education. 

Humanly speaking, Karens are what they are 
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educationally—I would not dwell on the spiritual 
aspect of the Karens’ progress ; because I have no 
desire to usurp the sphere of our Karen divines. 
And, further, it were foreign to and wholly outside 
the scope of the deliberations of your Committee— 
yes, sir, we are what we are to-day, thanks to the 
British boon of education which has been tenderly 
nursed and lovingly nurtured by the selfless effort 
and consuming zeal of our Christian Missionaries 
who have come to us from England and America. 
Italy and France. And, wherever, educational 
facilities have been offered to the Karens, they have 
been availed of with increasing avidity. 

Shortly after my return from England—and that 
is a matter of months only—I was credibly informed 
that at the opening of the last school session our 
Karen High School in Rangoon, established in 1852 
by the first Vintons whom, with their famous son the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Vinton, the Karens will ever remember 
with an affection almost adoring, had actually to turn 
away numbers of would-be pupils, both boys and 
girts-—(Karens have believed and still believe in 
co-education 1) owing to the schoolroom and housing 
problem. 

The facts being what they actually are we would 
register a prayer here that " in all extensions of 
educational facilities adequate provision is m ade 
for the special needs of the Karens." 

IV and V. —Number or Nominated Official 

Members and Size and Composition of the 
Council. 

With reference to the number of nominated official 


members and the size and composition of the pro- 
tvincial Legislative Council I have nothing to 
add td the recommendations of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, save that, in my opinion, the strength (not 
tonsidering for a while the composition) of the Council 
should be increased commensurate with the im¬ 
portance and progressive character cf the Province. 

VI.— Women's Suffrage. 

In view of the triple fact that the women of 
iBurma are comparatively highly literate, are getting 
educated in greater numbers, and are untrammelled 
by any system of caste, coupled with the additional 
fact that they already enjoy the Municipal Franchise, 
their enfranchisement, at the very dawn of Burma’s 
new era, must warm the imagination of every lover 
of pro gr e s s. 

The Local Government is, therefore, to be warmly 
congratulated upon its unequivocal recommendation 
to confer the vote on the women of Burma. 

VII.— Division of Functions. 

.With regard to the transferred subjects the Local 
Government's proposal of adopting in toto Schedule 
II to the Devolution Rules which is practically 
the list of the Feetham Committee is seconded 
with one qualification, if possible. 

To obviate acute situations Karen Education should 
be included among European and Anglo-Indian 
Education. Having concluded my evidence I wish 
to thank you, sir, and along with you the members 
of your Committee for a hearing which is both patient 
and kind. 


"Memorandum by the Karen National Aoociation, Burma, to which are 
affiliated Branches of the Karen Rational Association from Basaein, 
Myatmgmya, Hensada, Maubin, Tharrawaddy and Prome, Rangoon, Thaton, 
Tonngoo and Papon. 


We. the Karens in Burma, hope to be understood 
that our observations will have reference to Burma 
in particular. We were invited to submit our views 
on this very big subject at the last moment. Besides, 
we were not prepared to offer anything in the big 
tug-of-war, in which we know our position is abso¬ 
lutely unqualified to allow ns making any gestures. 
We would, therefore, ask the indulgence of the 
Commission to take only the senses of the terms, 
employed for the sake of terseness and expressiveness, 
and not to pay much attention to the forms thereof. 

1. The Representative System as Applied 
to British India. 

(«) The basis of the Franchise. We have nothing 
to grumble about in this connection as far as the 
present is concerned. How e ve r , for the sake of 
fairness and equity, we would like to see the .fair- 
women of Burma have the same privilege, as a large 
number of them are support e r s of their families. 

(5) Methods of Election. Theories are, as a rule, 
fine, but the manner of working them out is seldom 
near to anything satisfactory. Our present method 
of election is no exception to the rule. Dishonesty, 
insinceri ty, lack of the sense of duty and lack of 
right earnestness are toe mam causes of failure in 
the responsible jobs. We would beg leave to invite 
a reference to the " Proceedings of the Karen National 
Union, 10th February, 1020,” annexed hereto, 
marked, " Annexure I," submitted to the Local 
Government about April, 1926, particularly to 
Resolution 6, on page 11. 

We would, however, make the following suggestions 
in addition :— 


(1) Polling centr e s should be increased so that 

there may be one in every circle of three or 
four or five miles radius. There should be 
one polling station in an area of six or eight 
or ten miles square, or one station to eve^ 
group ,of between 000 and 1,000 voters, 
making an allowance bf one minute to a 
voter on the average. Personation, a well- 
known trick, could be well safeguarded, we 
believe, as voters within the small area know 
one another, as a rule, and agents could 
easily make use of his own voters as de¬ 
tectives. 

(2) In towns and cities personations arc made 

pleasurable tricks and subjects of amusement 
m the after-talks. Crowding and hurrying 
facilitate the games, and the remedy we see 
is (i) extending the polling time, or (ii) taking 
the constituency quarter by quarter, or if 
necessary block by block. 

(8) Taking thumb impression would a long way 
help elim|nating the “ tricks." 

At the close of each polling or each day's polling, 
boxes should be opened and tokens counted by the 
presiding officers in the presence of all the agents, and 
the leading villagers, if they choose to be present. 
The counting may be checked by the agents if 
necessary. The result of the counting should be 
drawn up m as many copies as there are agents plus 
one, all signed by the agents and the presiding 
officers, and sealed by the office seal. The boxes 
might then be sealed and returned to the Deputy 
Commissioner for checking. Each agent will have 
one copy, the presiding officer retaining one for 
himself. 


Note.—T he Ann ex urea to the Memorandum have not been printed. 
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(c) Methods whereby particular interests, communal, 
local, social, and economic, may obtain adequate 
representation on local self-governing, provincial and 
central representatives and constituents. It is very 
difficult t«' make a hard and fast rule for these 
interests. Directly speaking, we are not in favour of 
giving commercial bodies and Universities any 
representatives. The one is a private affair or aggre¬ 
gated private affair for gain and, therefore, on 
principle has no clsum for representatives ; or else 
any private enterprise will claim for one—at least, it 
has the right to do so. In fact, they are part of the 
province or, more correctly, part of the people of the 
province and. therefore, have already been represen¬ 
ted in the people, and we see no ground why they 
should be represented twice. If they are given such 
a unique privilege, other associations, unions, leagues 
and trusts that are being bora fast, and yet to be 
bora, will, in course of time, claim for the same 
privilege. 

• The Universities draw their funds from the Govern¬ 
ment, and Government draw theirs from the people. 
Another source of feeding is.by donations, nee or 
compulsory, as in the cas<; of the Rangoon University 
—from the people again. For these reasons, Universi¬ 
ties are the concerns of all, and have, therefore, 
been represented in the people. There is no necessity 
of their being represented again in the legislature. 
But making allowance for the conservative nature 
in human beings, we would allow not more than two 
representatives for each of the above bodies. 
Whether it should have one or two depends on its 
sire and importance; in other words, ea h case is 
to be decided according to its own merit. 

Communal * Interests. Communal re p re se ntation 
is objectionable in the viewpoint of the Hindus and 
the Burmese, and this they say on principle; but in 
t£iat of the Muhammadans and the Karens, it is an 
absolute necessity, and that on the score of practice. 

In matters for local bodies, we strongly urge that 
Karens should have separate councils and boards 
where possible. For example, Karen villages are 
distinct by themselves by natural selection, so to say, 
hence thej^have got their schools separate. They 
have also got their own sub-inspectors, and deputy 
inspectors of sch&dls. We do not see why they should 
not have their own assistant inspectors and inspectors 
of schools and their school boards separate. The 
reason or reasons for urging the separation are as 
given in resolution 7, on page 18 of the " Proceedings 
of the Karen National Union, 10th February, 1926," 
hereto annexed, marked, " Annexure I.” 

This joining, or combination, is putting a bullock 
and a tiger under the same yoke, with a matter-of- 
course ploughman folldwmg behind. It is a simple 
thing for any simple brain to see that the combination 
profits neither the bullock nor the tiger nor the 
farmer. In fact, it Kurts one, both, and all—and 
seriously, too. Let man give freedom to each 
separate aspiration in this matter; yea, let him 
prepare the way for it, and let Mature work the 
combination, if there should be any, in her far-seeing 
eye. 

Social Interests. Properly speaking, there is no 
such a class of people as Depressed or Outcast in * 
this " Beautiful Land of Pagodas *’ to merit special 
representation. However, we understand that cer¬ 
tain classes of Christians are ou toasted by their own 
blood-kins and find no welcome in an / quarters. 
Hence, they are equally an outcast in the parliament 
tary social functions. With the big spirit of Charity 
for all, we would suggest one or two representatives 
for them, provided their number justifies such 
representation. 

Communal Representation on Local Self-Governing 
and Provincial Bodies. We, the Karens, now are 
given five representatives for five of the sixteen 
districts in which Karens reside. The Karens in 
the five districts are, of course, represented ; but the 
position of the Karens in the remaining eleven 
districts is anonymous. Hence our position as a 


whole is anomalous, being neither communal nor 
non-communal. As a rule, the five representatives 
identify themselves with their constituencies only, 
which are the five districts. We. therefore, urge 
that our case be absolutely communal, and that our 
representatives may be in number at least in the 
exact proportion of our population, and that in form 
they be elected as those by the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity. That is to say, we should like to have our 
representatives elected by our whole community, 
residing in the sixteen districts in Burma. The 
privilege, if granted, would not only serve as a safe¬ 
guard to the Karen interests against outside in¬ 
fluences, but would also help reviving the Karen 
spirit and strengthening their associations, unless 
our rulers secretly wish us non esse. 

Our position in the local self-governing bodies 
is most insecure and our interests are thereby affected 
adversely ; for instance, the primary education of 
the Karens. In this connection we would like to 
state that in pre-Reform days the Karens, though 
backward they might have been in the eyes of others, 
had maintained their primary education in their 
villages with such organised form as to attain some 
measure of unique success, to the envy of their 
neighbours. But, alas ! during these Reformed days 
and this transitory period, about twenty per cent, 
of their village schools are left to starve to death, 
receiving no more grants from the so-called Educa¬ 
tion Department. Such being our plight in local 
self-governing bodies, we strongly urge that provisions 
may be made whereby the Karens may have represen¬ 
tatives in these local bodies in number, at least, in 
the exact proportion of their population in the various 
districts concerned, if our claim for separate Councils 
and Boards cannot be granted. 

Central Representative Body. To be short and to 
the point, we are tired of being tied up to the tail 
of India for ever, nor do we like to see our land 
flooded with Indians and Chinese. Burma is Burma, 
and it has been so from time immemorial; and we 
have learnt painful lessons in being an apron-string 
to India. We* eagerly look forward to the time 
when Burma will be separated from India. Really 
speaking,' we see nothing good coming from having 
representatives in the Central Legislative body, 
except waste of money and time. 

(d) Relationship between Representatives and Con¬ 
stituents. In one sense. Burma M.P.’s represent 
nobody. The general mass, or greater portion of the 
mad is sleeping unconcerned ; a large part of the 
waking are down in the breeze with no real or definite 
object in view, or cheap profiteers easily bought and 
sold like hot cakes. The present working of election 
has not reached {he mass. 

We see no public spirit, but all self-spirit in the 
representatives. Take away the honour and the 
pay—we sincerely believe the Council House will 
be desolate. Most of the members know nothing of 
the people or the place they represent, much less 
their needs and difficulties. Many wear the cloak of 
public spirit for self-gain. 

(e) Growth of Parties. These are growths of 
mushrooms on thin surface soil and among the thorns, 
nourished by the manure of self-interest or by that 
of the old lost love; more by the former judging 
by the number of detached groups. 

(f) Growth of Informed Public Opinion. The 
channels through which public could express its 
opinions are Presses and Platforms, and these are 
found fairly in large number of late years, though 
not so large as it ought to oe in order to effectively 
educate the public. In spite of the smallness of its 
number and the tenderness of its age, when it is 
about to increase and take on strength, it is met with 
a set-back through repressive measures stifling its 
growth We are for Freedom of the Press and ■ 
Freedom of Speech, allowing the public to express its 
opinions and. at the same time, giving the Govern¬ 
ment an opportunity to study different shades of 
opinions which find expressions in Presses and on 
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Platforms. If Government would like to see itself,- 
as the public see it, then it should encourage the public 
to express its opinions freely and unreservedly. u 

Opinions may be informed, but they are generally 1 
speaking soiled and superficial. They lack thc4 
background, or backbone of solid virtues. We f 
attach no importance to these growths as far as real 
and substantial progress is concerned. The country . 
has long been under the Western tuition, particularly* * 
the British, and when the pupils make no iraprove-h 
meat in a certain direction or get in bad ways, it«* 
is either that the teachers are themselves bad orA 
incompetent, or that they are too thick to know r - 
that they are blowing on the glow-worm at night, 
without ever getting fire for the chilling, freezing 
home. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and non-Officials as 
additional members of elected bodies. This sounds 
hope-refreshing to the minorities, but, in actual 
winking, it i» heart-breaking. For the choice only 
fall* on the sore puppets and never on the doubtful 
plummets. The reasons are. perhaps :— 

(1) True plummets are scarce to find in these days 

of endless learnings that are never able 
“ to come to the knowledge of Truth,” and 

(2) Party interest is pre-eminently outweighing 
in Parliamentary games. There is no wonder in 
this, perhaps, for the ** Education ”■ of all Parliaments 
the wot Id over is for party cliques, party interests, 
party victory, and so forth. In our view, the Governor 
should be the true Umpire unshackled with party 
cards. If Governors have been rich with true 
sincerity, true sympathy, true greatness of heart, 
true integrity, true justice, as the world-wide teaching 
of their gospels is, in other words, if they are rich with 
all the good qualities of ” Kg Souls,” things would 
not have been as they are now. placed in such 
favourable position as they have been. But 
Governors are human as anybody else, and human 
beings must reap the harvest of their ways and of 
their sowings, good or bad, everywhere, and at all 
times. 

2. The Suitability of Existing Areas for 

Legislative and Administrative Purposes, 

AND FOR THE GROWTH OF REPRESENTATIVE 

Institutions. 

We attach no importance to ” areas ” that have no 
faults of their own. The faults are in the heart of 
the areas-makers, be they rulers or agitators. If the 
heart is right, many of the sore s in defective areas 
would be cured without any external efforts; and 
these external efforts are often thin cloaks or means 
of evasion veiling the inward defects. Mere splitting 
and shuffling in the conflicting myriads of interests, 
real or feigned, will not make a permanent cure, 
if they make any at all. The disease is deep rooted, 
and these are but ointments rubbed on the surface. 
The disease is in the root. Why then make great 
fusses over the withering branches and the falling 
leaves st such expense in money, brain and energy ? 
Are we only bees hovering around and about the 
branches and leaves making deep ominous h ummi ng*,^ 
only e x pe c ting to see flowers to suck ? Are there no 
real farmers that would dig deep into the roots ? 

» 

8. The Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(a) and (b). Constitution and functions are, 
properly speaking, one and the same. One directs, 
and the other performs. There may be little faults 
in these, and therefore they are not much to blame, 
as a rule. Rules and regulations can always be 
altered or modified to suit circumstance, all other 
things being well. Laws are fine or even holy some¬ 
times. but it is the custodians or the handlers of laws 
that are rotten. This, we believe, is the main 
grievance of India and Burma, as it is the grievance 
of the world itself. m 

(c) Relationship with Officials of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. We would suggest that local bodies have 


direct dealings with the Ministers or the Governor. 
Firstly, the Deputy Commissioner has his hands full, 
if he cares to do his work properly, and should not 
be given extra burdens. A man is in his fine form 
within a certain degree. If he is pushed above this, 
he becomes fiery or dizzy or crazy. The result is 
pretty serious, for not only the work suffers, but also 
the atmosphere. As for the Commissioner, there has 
been stiong agitation to evict him, and we support 
it as we consider the office to be unnecessary growth 
of flesh on the body. Secondly, we have known 
enough of appeals which never profit or edify. One 
thing it can do, of course, that is to delay and stale 
matters or rot the meat. 

(d) and (e). Control by Provincial Government and 
Finance. Control should be firmer and closer 
particularly in matters where money is concerned. 
As things are now, most Chairmen and Secretaries are 
sharp daring thieves, as all having eyes see or should 
see. There is nothing e xtra o r dinary in this. For „ 
they have been watching their elder brothers in the 
old offices skimmin g the cream with their months 
vigorously watering. Vide pages 18. 19 of An- 
nexure I. We do not propose to go into details in 
these questions. Let us first purify the main spring, 
before we talk about the pipes, tubes, tape, and so 
on. But if thoee responsible for the purifying would 
coulees their inability to do so. as could he inter¬ 
preted from their attitude and behaviour, let them 
honestly say so and “ resign.” 

4. Trx Provincial Government. 

(a) The same remarks in 8 (a) above equally 
apply here. And if we were required to express 
bur opinion explicitly, we would rather urge for 
” Full Responsible Government ” or ” Dominion 
Home Rule.” Home Rule in India and Burma might 
be bloody rule, but blood often pnrifies rules ; it at 
least simplifies them. 

(b) Working of Dyarchy. We beg to invite a 
reference to Resolution 18 on page 10 of Annexure 1. 
on this subject. In the old form of Government, 
which we would call Constitutional Despotism, we 
iared no better. Vide Annexure I, Annexure II and 
Annexure Ill. 

(c) , (d) and (e). Governor, Ministers and Exfcutsve 
Council. If Burma is separated from India and 
full Responsible Government or Dominion Home Rule 
is granted, the position and powers of the Governor 
will automatically change. However, during this 
transitory period, we would like the Governor to have 
vetoing powers, and not merely advisory. The 
Government of Burma would then form itself into a 
Cabinet with k Prime Minister taking the responsi¬ 
bilities. In this connection we would urge that the 
pays of these Cabinet Ministers be reduced as for as 
possible, say about Rs.l ,U00/-p m., so as to mark 
out true patriotic sons, who are willing to sacrifice 
their petty interest for the welfare of their Mother 
Country. 

(f) Growth of Party 'System . This, an unfortunate 
term, to us is a Western disease imported into the 
Eiit. The West seldom allows diseases to go unchecked 
But this it not only cherishes, but also nourishes. 
Party system kills .the individuality as well as the 
originality, hence the vitality too. It then makes a 
man a blind follower and a false form. There is 
nothing good in or about it in our view it may be 
said that no one is tied down to any party, but in 
many senses he is, and only open mercenaries arc 
not. 

Yes. it may be good food for the West, but surely 
it is not gcod for India and Burma. Unsteady, 
loose, cheap as the people are, it vill make them more 
so It agam encourages hypocrisy and dishonesty. 
What would it look like, if our Houses are full with 
.loose sand or with hypocrites ? 

But Government have been tutor m this, and the 
system has been formed. At present we see not one 
but three prominent systems, viz. .• Racial System. 
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Money System and Power System. There is no 
knowing as to how things would shape as we go along. 
In all probability, it will end m the elimination of 
the first and in the assimilation of the second to the 
third, and the Government would automatically 
become Aristocratic or Autocratic. 

(g) Working of Particular Departments. As we 
have said, it does not trouble us much how each 
department works, so long as they and their children 
are honest. But if they are not honest, though they 
be placed on paths of gold, they will fall into chaos. 

(h) Classification into Reserved and Transferred 
Subjects. The remarks in (g) above similarly apply 
here. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. The British 
Second Chamber is the greatest of farces, and perhaps- 
the biggest folly of conservatism. There are nations 
which are run by one Chamber. Why then give 
ourselves the trouble and expenses of having two, 
frith fructuous delays as the result 1 

(j) Provincial Autonomy. We beg to invite refer¬ 
ence to remarks in I (c) under Central Representative 
Body, and 4 (a) under the Provincial Government. 

(k) and (h). Finances' and Financial Control. 
The remarks in 4 (c). (d). (e), (g), (h) and (j) cover 
these two also. 

5. The Central Government, and 

8. Relations between Central Government 
and the Provincial Govern me t. 

The questions in these do not arise if our views 
in 1 (c) and 4 (a) above are sustained. 

7. The Courts and the Judiciary. 

We would invite a reference to Resolution 10 on 
page 10 of Annexure I. We would also add here 
that a few months ago, the People's Party, in the 
Burma Council, moved that officers be made to swear 
on oath and drink the dreaded " Nyaungye ' ’ annually 
(the water of the flowers offered to. the house gods), 
but the Government Party pooh-poohed the motion 
and knocked it out. We absolutely fail to understand 
this attitude^of J>e Government Party, and could 
only draw the inference in the spying of the Burmese, 
" They are beans of the same baskets " or " Birds of 
the same feather." Surely, the father fox will not 
kill its foxling or wish to see them‘killed. So much 
about this at present. Further amplification will 
follow later at about the conclusion. 

8. The Constitutional Problem in Relation 
to such Vital Matters. 

(a) and (b). Law and Order and Justice in British 
India. 

Suffice it to say that Law and girder are farces, 
and Justice is mockery'in India and Burma. Re¬ 
ference may be made here again to Annexure III 
and IV for better understanding. The observations 
in Annexure III do not profess to be exhaustive. 
They are only one-tenth of the floating iceberg 
above the surface. Forests, the Land Records, and 
the Police Departments are still worse. In fact and 
in short. Departments and Sub-Departments, with 
all their roots, branches and trunks, are rotten. Some 
one might ask for M the bright side." But the 
bright side is on the top, where offices and powers 
enjoy the glorious light of the biased Sun. We are 
in the bottom and with the bottom, and therefore 
cannot but see things m the darkness of the bottom, 
and if the bright side is still called for, let the glouous 
top give it. 

(c) Defence of India. Though we Kate ns are 
regarded as a fighting race, on the whole we stand 
for Peace, International Peace and Universal Peace. 
In our opinion, the implements of War will do "more 
harm than good both to the Aggressors and the 
Aggressed. Besides nowadays, defences and 
offences are in the air. and we are still footers that 
cannot fly. Let the fliers then discuss the question in 
which £hey qualify and not us. 


(d) Social Progress. There is very little of it in 
Burma, and that little is more apparent than real. 
What progress can we expect of a people so light, so 
loose and so cheap like night-bazaar commodities ? 
By chances they form and by chances they dis¬ 
integrate. There are sagain powerful destructive 
forces known in the common name of self-interests 
in which money and power play prominent. 

(e) Federation in India. There will be enforced 
Federation as long as the British cannon booms and 
thunders. When the boomings subside, there will 
be bloody disintegration, we are sure, unless some 
unseen Agent works changes in the hearts of the 
people. 

(f) The Status and Position of India, and 

0. The Relationship between the Central 
Government, Ac. 

We presume that the remarks in (c), (d) and (e) 
in 4 above equally apply here. We would however 
pray that the best of spirits may enter the heart of 
the^ British, and with a large heart give to India 
whatever Status. Position, or Power, India may now 
aspire after. 

10. The Position or the Services. 

We do not believe in the names of Services 
appearing under this head. If all men are as broad 
as their words, there will be no necessity of classifying 
Services. It does not matter whether the Services 
are All-India, or All-England. But if the winds are 
all lip and hypocritic or untrue, nothing will please 
the Hindus other than the All-Hindu Services. It 
is the same with the Mussulmans, the Burmese, and 
the Karens. We have no belief in I.C.S., or B.C.S. 
or P.C.S., or any other Services. We would at present 
propose to invite a reference to the statements made 
on page 2 of Annexure IV. Fuller discussion will 
be given in the Draft Scheme herein following, 
or in the concluding portion of this Memorandum. 

Provincial Services and recruitment and of Public 
Services Commissions. We do not believe in exam¬ 
inations which make pur light grains abhorably 
conceited, when they are successful. We want 
elderly men to be in offices and by election, re¬ 
movable at any time by " votes of censure.” Public 
Services Commissions, and the kindred Commissions 
Boards and all are only fine expensive farces. 

(e) Indianuation. We see that Indianization 
must sooner or later come as a natural result. Like¬ 
wise Burmanization will, but Burm&nization without 
British speckling! will make the Karen position 
intolerable,' because although the British Officers 
may be Burmanised, as in fact they are, there may 
yet be a very small fraction who may retain some 
amount of fervour in them for the Karens. But if, 
on principle, Britainization should go, we would 
that the Karens' interests be safeguarded by a 
speckling of Karenization right through, by ear¬ 
marking if necessary. 

Education. 

11. Growth of Education. 

" Education " in its p res en t scope and form is 
making big leaps into laudable fields of self-aggran¬ 
disement at the expense of the great mass and of 
morality. From another point of view, it is more and 
more expensive and killing. There is no wonder in 
this, for what else could mere intellectual advance¬ 
ment lead to without a corresponding advancement 
in character, or m other words, in morality. Corrup¬ 
tion in various forms, forms the aggregate of 
immorality, the degree of which may be gauged from 
the four Annexures read together. 

■True Education must be cheap and within the 
reach of all, but in fact is not so ; and it is the untrue 
Education of the present day that has clogged the 
True. The question is truly big and wide, but we 
will try to make it as short and concise as possible, 
circumstanced as we are now’. 

1 . True Education, properly pursued, merges into 
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religious, moral and spiritual Education, but falAfc 
Education, in spite of all its glories which are biM 
superficial and transient, is bound to lead intq 
chaos. 

2. True Education is not confined m the greai^ 
Metropolis, nor in the bricks and walls as many 
believed, but in the fields and skies, in streams 
and files, in hills and valleys, and so forth, where 
everything is pure and refreshing to both the body an4 
soul. 

3. It is not in distant dignified lectures, but 
simple, close and heart-to-heart talks. It is not i* 
the imprisonment for several hours in a day within 
the walls of the school prison, but in the open field, 
farm, garden and so on. If there must be confine¬ 
ment in that prison, let it not be more than three 
hours in a day. 

4. Breathing, physical exercise, out-door games 
and sport, manual works, drinking of good water 
are the best of medicine for the body, and therefore,* 
form the most important part of Education. 

5. In the imparting of Education, spiritual or 
moral Education (which some say are two distinct 
things, but we say axe one ana the same) must 
predominate, the intellectual and other may follow, 
for the spirit is the basis of all matters. If the 
spirit dies, the frame wrecks or perishes ; but if the 
frame dies, the spirit blazes. Herein we see the 
world has long been guilty of a serious, yea, fatal 
blunder in dividing the soul and body, and in 
assigning two separate guardians for them. 


other directions, but should rather be encouraged in 
every way possible. 

tk) The best teacher should have charge of the 
lowest class, and be given the highest pay. A teacher 
must be a teacher, not a mercenary, nor a man 
limping on one leg, nor a man going one-sided with 
inly one eye in his tremulous head, nor a corrupted 
rot as we see everywhere to-day; and teachers’ pay 
must be raised, and raised higher than any other 
kind of pay. 

(t) Physical training and sports and games should 
not be forgotten. Real education is religion, or, 
to suit more ideas, its counterpart. 


Draft Constitutional Scheme. 

As we have said on pages 10 and 11, in Resolution 
10 of Annexure I, Mono-Archy or Dyarchy or Tri- 
Archy do not matter. It is the custodians of the 
Archis that do. The Central Power in the custodians 
is the heart. Vide also page 1 of Annexure II. 

Human fancies vary, and hardly coincide. Any 
reasonable Constitution will do, in our view. Only 
the heart is to be corrected and placed in its right 
place everything will slowly return to its normal 
condition. 

This is the sum total of our Draft Scheme, and we 
feel that no further details are necessary. 


Further Suggestions in Details. 

(a) We would strongly emphasise on practical 
Education, not the soaring theoretical one that 
detaches the brain and soul from the living founda¬ 
tion of morality, and enslave them within the narrow 
sphere of that low animal, self. Let the pupils be 
taught carpentry, smithery, dairy farming, agricul¬ 
ture and so on, and for girls cooking, weaving, spinning 
sewing and so on. In short, vocational training be 
given to the pupils according to their inclinations. 

(b) Let Education be within the reach of all by 
making and teaching the pupils earn, pay their ways 
and save each year, so that at the end of. their 
educational period they may be able to exhibit a 
substantial purse in the annual School Exhibition. 

(c) Let moral Education predominate right 
through, and see that it not merely gives loose forms, 
but that it is instilled into the very nature of the 
pupils. 

(<f) Let not the pupils be confined within the walls 
for literary education more than three hours in a day, 
and let the other hours be for the practical noble 
studies enumerated in fa) above. 

(«) Let there never be over-stinginess or stinginess 
about holidays and free days. Holidays keep the 
spirit of the children bright and buoyant, ana it is 
far easier for instructors to push forward buoyant 
spirits than the sinking ones. Let the school days 
put together be not more than seven or eight months 
gi a year divided into three or four terms. 

if) Let not a child go to school until he is abeuMO,' 
and let not the Education period be more than 10 
years. Of this period the Primary and Secondary 
Education will occupy six or seven years, and the re¬ 
maining three or four will be for the College Education. 
Let all the pupils go through the whole training 
within the period. 

(g) There should be only three real examinations, 
one Middle School Examination, one High School 
Examination and one College Examination. Mere 
strictness in forms in these examinations should be 
done away with. For fitness for a pass, the whole 
year's general work and worth should be taken into 
consideration. A pupil should not be kept in a class 
more than one year ordinarily, but in do case should 
be be kept there more than two yearsNothing 
should prevent a fit brain to jump over two or three 
classes in a year. Special talent in any direction 
should not be stunted and killed by its weakness in 


Appendix. Note (C). 

Many suggestions and observations have been 
given in the foregoings. A few more may be added 
here. 

(а) " Hang the Useless Hounds " The multiplicity 
of works are the creation of our officers themselves ; 
and who are responsible when they say they are too 
busy, that they cannot see yon. or talk to you when 
you want to see them. In spite of all their breathless 
activities they achieve nothing, for aught we know. 
Crimes have been increasing by big leag§ and bounds, 
according to the reports ; but reports' simply know 
a certain portion of things, never the whole ; and 
so criminals, or the desire within them, it n&y be 
presumed. The hounds multiply, running about 
vigorously and a lot. and the foxes with their mischiefs 
keep on increasing in a greater proportion, and tjie 
cries of the suffering, miserable t fowla and the worried 
farmers are ever so greater. Whatever could this 
strange affair mean ? Does it not mean that the 
hounds are inefficient or useless ? In our Karen 
way, if a dog fails to catdh a surrounded wild cat 
several times, it is disposed of quick. 

(б) " The fpxes are immuned." This has been 
discussed at length, on pages 16 to 27 of Annexure I. 
There is no earnestness to dig them out of their 
holes. If you, by chance, happen to catch any one 
of them, it will turn heaven and earth to whitewash 
itself by means more foul than fair, and by making 
sacred offerings to tjie various shrines of its former 
devotion and, one thousand to one, it would 'be 
absolved and even exalted. 

We would, therefore, suggest that the uncorruptible 
" Scotland Yard Police" be constituted in Burma, 
as soon as possible, to dig out thfe ** foxes " and the 
" shrines," roots, branches and all, and for punish¬ 
ment we would suggest a readier and cheaper method 
of flogging in the " Forum," and by instalments 
where necessary. 

(c) “ Tremendous Bureaucrats. ” One great ob¬ 
stacle in the way of improvement in the present 
confusion is bureaucracy, with all its inherent 
sniffs, snaps, snubs and all. Its other great sins are 
pitch-blindness, conceited ness, pride, haughtiness, 
domineerifigness. put together and crowned with 
” sinlessness." The greatest sin in the world is, 
we believe, sinlessness, for therein is hopelessness. 
Because, first, it is an ultimate stage; second, it ‘ 
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has lost all enervating light—in other words, it is 
blind. It is absolutely useless talking about changes 
of forms and of this and that, so long this state of 
hopelessness exists. Is government or good govern¬ 
ment impossible without bureaucracy, or is it the 
last salvation in human Government ? Let the 
heart pervade, and the whole hosts of the evil will 
flee ; this is our deep belief. 

(d) '* Titles and Rewards." We do not believe in 
these. Men of real worth and virtues keep quiet, 
and care for little or no reward. Busy and false 
bodies alone are active for rewards. The results 
could be imagined when false and selfish forms are 
installed above quiet virtues. 

(e) “ Excise Department." This department should 
be abolished. The pros and cons of the matter may 
by gauged by referring the Annexure III. Give 
the hound a fresh leash, and it stops tugging. Human 
nature is like mischievous boys who are tempted to 
’jump over where there is a bar. Remove the bar 
and the temptation goes. If the object is really to 
control, removing the bar is the simplest and the best 
remedy. 

(/) “ Capital Punishment." This also should be 
abolished. The reasons have already been frequently 
given by reviving leading opinions in many places. 

(g) " Judicial and Executive Departments.” There 
have been movements for separating the two. This, 
if accepted, would result in shiftable responsibility, 
endless friction, and in ineffectual administration. 
In fact, the result is manifest. We t^uld rather 
narrow down the administrative areas to small 
townships, with an elected Head given full power 
over all the departments, guided and supported by 
a " Panchayat Committee " of four or nve elected 
members. The Deputy Commissioner will be a 
supervisor over an'area which may be equal to the 
present district, there should be no intermediate 
authority between, as it is now. and no intermediate 
authority between him and the ministers. 

(*) " I.C.S., B.C.S., I.E.S., I.F.S., and <jfker 5V* 
Our examinations are for the privileged class only ; 
sons of rich ihiddle-officeis, generally speaking. 
If public cries against corruption are true, tfcfn these 
officers have been sucking the blood of the people, 
or otherwise put: " the juice of the life of the 
backbone." Giving this privilege to this claA, 


therefore, means favouring and encouraging cor¬ 
ruption or the Demons. Again, precious gems and 
stones lie hidden deep underneath, while gravels 
and pebbles remain profuse on the top. Seekers of 
precious stones dig deep for gems and diamonds, 
but our Administrative stone-seekers have long been 
well-con tented with scraping the surface. Is it, then, 
surprising that we have been landed on this present 
stage of universal confusion ? 

(i) “ Public Spirit and Public Services ." It is 
said a woman in China, by a piece of misfortune, 
honestly married two husbands of apparent equal 
virtues, each earnest in his claim for her. But when 
the wife was produced as a " corpse " before them, 
one sneaked out, and the other begged for the 
" remains " in order that he might pay the last tribute 
of love. Therein was true virtue revealed, and his 
wife was given him alive. Many claim to be of real 
public spirit and of real virtues just for the fatness 
of RsfiOOO/- a month. Reduce this to RslOOO/- 
—as to reduce lower may be inadvisable—and we 
may have claimers of real virtues, when things may 
be expected to improve. 

(/) " Independence deserves Independence, One Local 
Interest — Mutrawpu" Mntrawpu, now roughly the 
Papun district, was also known as the Land of the 
Five Chiefs, and it was once absolutely independent, 
and more independent than the Kareimi States in 
the time of the Burmese Kings and at the times of 
the Annexation of Burma, and some time after. 
How it became part of British Burma deserves 
discussion, if the League of Nations is sincere. As 
far as we know it so became merely through a smooth 
friendship prompted by Karen traditions. If, then. 
Burma deserves Home Rule, does not Independence 
deserve, all the more. Independence ? 

Dated, Rangoon, the 1st August, 1928. 

Sd/ Saw Pah Dwai. 

President. 

Sd/ Saw Maung Le. 

Committee Member. 

Sd/ San Baw, 

Committee Member. 

Sd/ Ba Kin, Secretary. 

Special Committee appointed by the Karen 
National Association, Burma, for and on behalf 
of the Karen Community, Burma. 


RANGOON. 

5th February, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Sir John SimonL of the Central Committee 
(except Mr. Kikabhai Premchano) and of the Burma Provincial Committee. 

Lord Burnham occupied the Chair in the absence of Sir John Simon. 


, Deputation from the Karen Elders of Bnrma. 

The deputation conaiatcd of 00. The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : We have 

your Memorandum, and also a Memorandum sub- 
Mr, SYDNEY LOO-NEE. mi11ed by the Karen National Association. • • 

SRA SHWE BA (Member ol the Provincial 70. Am I right in assuming "that you are satiated 
Committee). with the existing franchise both for the Legislative 
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Council and foi the Legislative Assembly ?—That of the local bodies, you want to have more guidance ? 
is so. n —Exactly. 

71. You do not wish it to be lowered ?—No. ' &4. Could you tell us in what particulars, because 

72. What have you to tell us in regard to communai we have a good deal of evidence on this subject, not 

electorates ?—Communal representation is absolutely* only here but in India also. You could refer us to the 
necessary. It is discussed on page 418 of our Memoranda of the Government, if you have them with 
Memorandum. . you. I think it is page 504 of the Report on Local 

73. You are of opinion that it is no exaggeration ? Self-Government.—I have not got that. 

to say that the Karens would have utterly failed trk 85. Generally speaking, you think that theGovern- 
obtain representation in the Burma Legislative* ment ought to exercise more control over the local 
Council except for communal electorates ?—bodies ?—That is so. The Reforms are new, and wc 
Absolutely. .. are just learning how to walk, and before we yet 

74. And you say that unless some such provision know how to walk, if we are made to run there will 
is made, it is impossible for Karens to obtain re- be some disaster. 

presentation on municipalities, circle boards, or 86. Sir Hart Singh Gour : You might break your 
district councils ?—That is so. legs.—Might, might not; yes. 

75. You lament the fact that there is no such 87. The Chairman : Then you are in favour of 

provision now made ?—Such provisions are made by special terms for the adequate representation of your 

the Whyte Committee and thereby we have five . community in the public services ?—In the public 
communal electorates; and but for that provision * services and in the public bodies too. If your 

it is no exaggeration to say that the Karens would Lordship will allow me to go back to page 418, 

not have any representation. we have submitted that “it is nothing less 

76. Mr. Hartshorn points out to me that you say “ than deplorable that whereas ample provision is 
on page 418 : " The Whyte Committee after very " made for the representation of numerous non* 
“ carefully studying the whole question granted to “ indigenous races in Burma on local self-governing 
11 the Karens of Burma, as we have already acknow- " bodies, there is no provision made for the Karens, 
“ 1 edged, five communal electorates to safeguard “ who are regarded as an important community, to 
“ the interest of the Karens. We respectfully submit "secure representation on these bodies except in 
" to the Simon Commission that the Karen re- " only one or two municipalities.'' Take, for 
" presentation in the Burma Legislative Council instance, Rangoon. Ample provision is made for 
“ will be adequate and complete if the members of other communities which are not indigenous, and we 
“ the said Commission unanimously recommend the Karens have been left out, and we have been severely 
“ creation of additional Karen electorates, one . left alone. We as a race are not very vociferous: 
“ each for the City of Rangoon and the following we do not agitate ; and the result is that provision 
" districts: Isein, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, is not made for us to enjoy the benefits and carry 
" Henzada, Tavoy, Toungoo, Pegu, Salween, Mergui, the burdens that citizens ought to share equally. 
“ and Pyapon." That is your opinion ?—That is so. 88 I observe that daring the decade 1811*21 the 

77. Does that mean that you are asking for Karens increased their population by 11 per cent, 

eleven instead of five ?—We are asking for eleven as compared with about 8 per cent, increase by the 
in addition to the existing five. Burmans, so yon are not declining ?—And we shall 

78. Mr. Hartshorn : That is altogether 16 ?— be showing better census figures as time goes on. 

Yes. 88. The Chairman: I- would inform the Con- 

78. The Chairman : That is what you think would . ference that the Karen National Association has now 
be just ?—Yes, and that would be in the spirit of sent its representatives to appear befpre w, and with 
the Rtfbrms, because the idea of the Reforms is to your agreement, gentlemen, I think we might ask 
educate us in the art of self-government, and unless them to come in. (To the witness) You have no 
opportunities are given us politically, political objection to them coming at the same time as your- 
education will never come. self ?—No, sir. 

80. And you say without this provision your 80. What is your view as to the big question of 

community is shut out ?—Exactly. the separation of Burma from India ?—We jan 

81. In regard to page 418. the nomination of officials decidedly in favour of separation. 

and non-officials, will you tell us something to that 81. For the reasons which are generally given ?— 
in your own words ?—With regard to this, our Yes, and, as we have stated in our Memorandum on 

submission is thatso far the working is satisfactory, page 419 . . . 

because what is exactly required is known to Govern- 92. " i n our considered opinion the separation of 
ment officials perhaps better than to os.- I have a •• Burma from India and that alone will make it 
letter here in which one of our Elders says that *' possible for the different indigenous races of 
our Memorandum has not been asking for enough " Burma—the Burmese, Karens, Kachens. Chins 
If, in addition to the communal electorates, some of " and Shans—to be usefully welded into one solid 
us can get into these public bodies by nominatioh. " nation. Unless opportunities are open to the 
that would be better still. We do not want to ask " indigenous races of Burma to regard Burma 
for too much, so the language of our Memorandum " nationally—and Burma as a separate entity under 
is couched in as moderate a style as we can possibly V the British Crown is the only way 1—Burma can 
make it. " never progress nationally.’’—That is so. 

82. You wish to remove official control from The Chairman : “ As long as Burma is kept 

governing bodies ?—Not remove it; my Lord ; just •• dangling on India's ‘ dhoti' so long will there 

the other way. “ be no cohesion among the indigenous races of 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan : Whiclf page, please ? •• Burma." That is quite clear. 

88. The Chairman : Page 418. Yes, I fee.* 98. Major Attlee: Ytrnr community is highly 
I also notice that in the official handbook developed educational^, is it not ?—That is so. 
part I, page 10. para. 24.* it is said that the 84. You spend a great deal of money yourselves,' 
Karens number altogether l .2 millions, forming I think, on education, do you not ?—Exactly. 

9 per cent, of the total population. It is also stated : 95. Will not that in time gain you a due pro- 

" Of the Karens over one-fifth are outside the area portion m the services, without any special provision ? 
“of the Reforms, leaving nearly one million with- —Even as it is now I think it is agreed that Karen 

in that area; of this number over 631,000, education has p rogr e s sed quite well, but so far as- 

“ that is more than five-eighths, are found in the five repre s entation in the public services is concerned. 

“ districts of Amherst. Thaton, Bassein, Myaungmya W e regret to say that we dd not obtain our fair share. 

" and Ma-ubin where Karen communal constituencies 

" have been established." In regard to the control (At this point. Saw Pah Dwai, rep r esenting the 

Karen National Association, took his seat at the 
witness table.) 


• Vol. XI. 
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96. Supposing you had a Public Service Com¬ 
mission set up here, then you should not be hampered 
at all, should you, to get in on your merits ?—No. 

97. Why not ?—How can we be hampered if, by 
our merits, we can prove that we are fit to enjoy the 
privileges which others enjoy ? 

98. Quite. I say if you had a Public Service 
Commission you ought to be able to get your fair 
share ?—Yes. 

99. And once you are in a service, there comes 
the question of promotion and so on. does there not ? 
—Certainly. 

100. If you come in with everybody else, would 
not you be in a better position rather with regard to 
general promotion, and so on, than if you sought a 
special position ? A special position of getting in 
on a nomination might even prejudice you, might 
it not ?—That would prejudice not only one particular 
class, but all classes. 

101. I am taking the position of members of your 
'community. Do you think it is really desirable 
that a Civil Service should be allocated to great races, 
religions, and so on ?—My submission is that the 
Karens should have a fair share, just as other races 
have. 

103. You do not claim a share in excess of your 
merits ; you only want a fair share ?—Yes. 

108. If for instance a Public Service Commission 
is set up and you are to be judged only on your 
merits, you do not want to claim that because you 
are a separate community, therefore whatever your 
merits are, you should have a certain roportion of 
places ?—No, sir. 

104. One question with regard to your representa¬ 
tion in the council. You have five separate seats. 
Can you also contest in other constituencies where 
you have no special seats ?—Yes, we can, but the 
chances of success ‘are nil. 

105. Is it a question of minority or that only 
a small number of vour community is on the register ? 
—Both. I might add that Karens are a peculiar 
race. We are not so rich that we can squander 
money ; Neither are we so poor that we have to beg. 
In these cdhtestj you require money. 

106. Would you like a regulation made as to the 
amount that can be spent on election ?—That would 
not help ns very much. 

107. Why not ?—Because we have enough for 
ourselves, but not very much to spare, and the little 
Shrplua that remains over will not be sufficient for 
such a purpose. * 

108. If yon are well organised you can fight the 
election on. a very small amount of money ?—Yes, 
but the question of minority comes m. 

109. Taking the position of your community is 
there anything to separate you from the Burmans 
except on the questioir of race ? Economically you 
are in the same position as Burmans, are you not ? 
—Yes, in the matter of religious outlook there is a 
very marked difference. 

110. Is the relationship between the two races 
improving ?—Yes, it is. Since the introduction 
of the Reforms we have come to understand each 
other much better than we did 15 or 20 years ago. 

111. Supposing you have got a keen political life in 
this province and organised parties, the Karens’ vote 
in places like Insein, Hanthawaddy, and so on would 
be a valuable thing when the strength of the two 
parties is fairly equal ?—We are out-numbered. 

112. Take for mstanije Hanthawaddy, where you 
have got a population of something like 18,000 
P«Ople. That provides a fair voting strength, 
does it not ?—Yes. 

113. And if you have two candidates who are 
standing there on different political platforms they 
have to take care to secure or try to secure t£e 
Karens' vote, have they not ?—Not necessarily, 
sir. 

114. Supposing you have Burman Liberals and 
Barman Conservatives as two rival parties and the 
fighting is centred between them ?—Unless there is 


a split between our Burman friends the Karens’ 
case is hopeless. 

115. Would not the split be conducive to the 
building up of a healthy life ? —Yes, but not at this 
stage. 

116. I think you have a considerable number of 
your people in those areas where you have no special 
electorates ?—Yes. 

117. And I take it that in those areas the contest 
will be between Burman and Burman ?—The contest 
will be between Burman and Karen. 

118. Are you at p r es e n t running candidates in 
those constituencies in which you are asking separate 
electorates ?—Yes. At the last election a Karen 
stood in Insein, while in Henzada and Tharawaddy 
Karens stood in the election before the last one. 

119 Was it a fight between a Burman and a 
Karen ?—Yes 

120. Only two ' candidates ?—In Henzada there 
were four candidates, of whom three were Burmans. 
Subsequently two Burmans withdrew and the Karen 
who contested failed. 


121. Afr. Hartshorn : Yon want to have sixteen 
seats for the Karen community. The Chairman 
called attention to the fact that you are nine per 
cent, of the population. There are at present one 
hundred and three seats, I think, in the present 
Legislative Council. If you get sixteen seats that 
will be practically sixteen per cent, of the Council. 
On what ground are you justified in asking for sixteen 
yer cent, of the seats when yon are only nine per cent, 
of the population ?—It is recognised that the Karens 
are the second most important race in Burma, and 
we, as the second most important race, ought to have 
a fairly larger representation in order that we may 
educate ourselves politically. 

122. We have got another community here, 
namely, the Anglo-Burman community. They are 
less than one per cent, of the population . . . ?— 
They have at present one seat. 

123. Yes, but I think they want four additional 
seats. If you have to get sixteen and they have to* 
get five that would be twenty-one per cent, of the 
scat£ for less than ten per cent, of the population. If 
you have all thin representation some of the other 
communities must be very heavily under¬ 
represented ?—I wish to point out that if our Anglo- 
Burman friends, who are less than one per cent., 
are asking for five seats the Karens are not making 
an exorbitant demand when they ask for sixteen 


124. That is not my point. How can it be fair to 
the other communities when you two communities 
are asking for more than double your proportionate 
strength ? How to make these concessions that you 
.demand and still be fair to the other communities ? 
Are there any special reasons why you, as one of the 
communities, should have a substantially greater 

* number of seats in the Council than you are entitled 
to on the basis of your population ?—If I may say so, 
without appearing to be immodest, we Karens are 
a special race. History shows that so far back as 
1887 or even earlier we were regarded as British 
subjects. Our aim in asking for what we are asking 
is that there may be mutual help. If you have Karen 
representatives in the districts which we have named 
in our Memorandum, you can Imow what the Karens 
need for the progress and welfare of their community. 

125. Do you not think that the Karen community 
would be fairly treated if they are given seats in the 
Council in proportion to their population ?—That 
would not be an equitable basis, because the fact 
remains that we are the children of the soil. This 
is our country, and if we have no voice in shaping our 
destiny what is the use of our being in this country ? 

128 Mr Cadogan: Major Attlee asked a question 
with regard to what you call the inadequacy of 
representation of the Kiren conUnurnty mthe IhiWlc 
Services, but I do not think he was satisfied with the 
reply. I should like to have it elucidated further. 
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The Karen community is the only community whic^i 
has lodged this complaint. I would like to kn*V 
whether there is any ban on the Karens entering 
Public Services ?—There is no ban, as such, but ^e 
think that there is no one to push us on. t 

127. But how do you measure the inadequacy of 
representation in the public services ? Surely, it' 
is the merit of the individual entrant that counts) 
11 a Karen is qualified for the Public Services t*e 
chances are that he will get into the Service ; if hfe 
is not qualified he is not likely to be admitted into 
the public Services for communal.reasons. Why Jo 
you claim adequate representation in the public 
Services ?—My point is that unless you give the man 
a trial, how are you going to gauge the measure of his 
ability ? If trials are given to educated Karens 
to prove their worth and then they fail, that would 
be another question. 

128. Surely, that applies to a member of any other 
community ?—Yes, but opportunities for the Karen 
to show his mettle are rare. 

129. Whom do you blame for that ?—That is 
partly due to the innate shynens of the Karen and 
partly to the overlooking of his claims. 

130. Do yon think that there is any prejudice 
whatever against the Karens joining the Public 
Services ?—I am afraid there is a certain amount 
of prejudice. 

131. The Chairman [Lord Burnham) : Taking the 
figures supplied by the Government as true, broadly 
speaking, the Karens are a nation of cultivators ?— 
So for as this question is concerned it is equally 
true of other races as well. The large majority 
are agriculturists. The number of Karens who had 
taken to the professions and the services fifty years 
ago was smaller than the number twenty years later, 
and in twenty years more their number has in¬ 
creased. But so far as agriculture is concerned that 
is the backbone industry of Burma, and, I think, it 
will be equally true of other races as well. 

132. Sir Hart Singh Gout ; I wish to ask you a 
few questions as regards your relations with the 
Burmese. I have here the proceedings of the Karen 
National Union. Do you stand for it ? There are 
certain facts upon which you both agree. I want to 
know how far yon two gentlemen are in agreement 
with one another on the general question of the future 
of the Karens. 

The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : I did not ask 
the question that I pat to Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee to 
Saw Pah Dwai, I am afraid, but if I ask him now to 
make a statement it would answer your question 
as to how far he is in agreement with the Karen 
Elders. Would that meet your view ? 

Sir Hart Singh Gout; Yes. 

133. The Chairman (Lord Burnham ) : How far are 
you in agreement with the Karen Elders ?—(Saw Pah 
Dwai) I do not suppose there is any difference as 
far as the main questions are concerned.—There'may¬ 
be difference in details. 

134. Sir Hari Singh Gout ; I thought so. Now, 
the question I wish to ask is this. In the 
proceedings of the Karen National Union, ."it is 
said: " It must be remembered that the Burmese 
" are in the majority everywhere, and this, coupled 
" with the natural reservedneps of the Karens, 

" makes the latter meet with misfortunes at every 
" turn. The misfortunes meant here are concisely 
" injustice and oppr es s ion/' You and the Burin esc 
are at loggerheads ? It appears from this statement 
that your interests are in conflict with those of the 
Burmese. Is that so ?—Yes. 

185. And do you agree with that statement ?— 
(Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) Two views may be taken, one 
of which may be extreme. The Karen Elders think 
that time is a great healer, and we do not go harping 
on old history. In former times there had been 
oppression, and nobody will deny that. The Karen 
Union seem to be still smarting under the old op¬ 
pression, but we, the Karen Elders say, let bygones 
be bygones. As I have already stated, with greater 


contact and with better education, we bid fair to be 
very good friends. 

>136. You are speaking of the future, and I am 
speaking of the present. I want to know how far the 
antagonism between the Karens and the Burmans as 
stated in this resolution exists ? According to this 
resolution the Karens regard the Burmans as their 
oppressors ?—I will give you a two-fold answer. You 
are asking me about the present, and that the present 
may be clear you have got to go back to the past. The 
relationship in the past was very deplorable, but as 
I have already said relationship is getting better. 
The Karen Union Party thin ks that the relationship 
is not as good or improving as rapidly as it should 
do, but we hold that we are becoming better friends 
and in course of time this friendship will improve. 

187. The next question is as regards your aptitude 
for military life. It is said in the resolution at page 
4 (Proceedings of the Karen National Union) : 

“ Recruiting for the army and Karen recruits. It 
" has been asked by recruiters, why Karen young men' 
" have not been coming in so quickly, and why 
" there have been so many desertions ? The answer 
*' is not far to seek. It is quite natural that the 
" birds in the jungle that flit free through the woods 
“ do not like to give up their happy abode in exchange 
" for the golden cage laden around with delicious 
" fruits in the dreamy land. How much more un- 
“ willing would they be if they knew that the cage was 
" but iron and that occasional starvation formed 
” part of the routine of life in it. Again fancy the 
" life of a bird, once free and happy in the woods, 

" but now tortured by pokes of pricks and by pinches 

’ * from the claws of the hawks and kites that invariably 
“ don the cage. Here is the kerosene oil on the 
" top of the water again." Is that true, that Karens 
do not like military life ?—(Saw Pah Dwai) No, it is 
far from being true. 

188. And they desert as soon as they are enlisted. 
This is the statement you have made.—There are 
many desertions. 

139. The Karens do not like military life at all ? 
—They do. 

140. Bat yon have stated: " fancy $he life of a 
" bird, once free and happy in the. woods, but now 
" tortured," etc.—They do not like the treatment 
they are having now. If the treatment is improved 
they will come in. 

141. As regards your social progress I find some 
disquieting statements made by yourself. This is 
what you have said on page 425 (Memorandum of the 
Karen National Association) under the heading, 

" Social Progre ss " " There is very little of* it in 

" Burma, and that little is more apparent than real. 

" What pr ogre ss can we expect of a people so light, 
"so loose and so cheap like night-bazaar com- 
" modi ties ? By chances they form and by chances 
" they disintegrate. There are again powerful 
" destructive forces known in the common name of 
" self-interests, in which money and power play 
" prominent." That is the statement made by the 
Karen National Association. You are responsible 
for it ?—Yes. 

142. It that a correct statement ?—From our 
point of view. 

148. Do you 'Support it ?— {Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) 
No, not entirely. 

144. I find from your Memorandum that you would 
abolish the High Court and all the Services, the 
Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Service “and 
everything. You soy on page 425 of your Memoran¬ 
dum ; " We have no belief in the Indian Civil 
" Service or Burma Civil Service or Provincial Gvil 
'' Service or any other Services. We would at present 
" propose to invite a reference to the statements made 
" on page 2 of Annexure IV'. Fuller discussion will ■ 
" be given in the draft scheme herein following,'* 
and so on. " Provincial services and recruitment 
" and of Public Service Commissions. We do not 
" believe in examinations which make our light 
" grains abhorably conceited, when they are success- 
" ful. We want elderly men to be in office and by 
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" election, removable at any time by votes of censure. 
“ Public Service Commissions and the kindred 
“ Commissions. Boards and all are only fine expensive 
" farces.' 1 —That is your view ?—(Sate Pah Dwai) 
Yes. 

145. And is it shared very largely by the Karens ? 
—I believe so. 

146. The majority of them ?—The majority of 
them. 

147. The Elders of the Karens form only a 
minority ?—I think so. 

148. «You are a larger body. Now on page 425 you 
say :—" The British Second Chamber is the greatest 
" of farces, and perhaps the biggest folly of con- 
" servatism. There are nations which are run by 
*' one Chamber. Why then give ourselves the 
“ trouble and expenses of having two, with frnctuous 
" delays as the result." Now, you are against the 

Second Chamber altogether ?—Yes. 

149. You would only have one Chamber ?—Yes. 

* 150. You do not believe in a Second Chamber at 
all ?—Not at all. 

151. Regarding them as you do as grand farces ? 
—Exactly. 

152. And you are in favour of Dominion status 
both Jor India as well as for Burma ? You say: 
" The same remarks in 8 (a) above equally apply 
" here. And if we were required to express our 
" opinion explicitly we would rather urge for full 
" responsible government or Dominion Home rule. 

" Home Rule in India and Burma might be- bloody 
" rule, but blood often purifies rules.; it at least 
" simplifies them." That is your view ?—Yes. * 

153. At the same time while you are in favour of 
responsible government are you opposed to party 
system: " Party system kills the individuality as 
‘'well as the originality, hence the vitality too. 

11 It then makes a man a blind follower and a false 
" form. There- is nothing good in or about it in our 
11 view: It may be said that no one is tied down to 
" any party, but in many senses he is. and only open 
*' mercenaries are not." So. you are against all 
party system ?—Exactly. 

154. You vould abolish the High Court, all Services, 
the party system*and also the Second Chamber ?— 
Yes. 

The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Is it worth while 
going through the whole if it ? Of course there is 
the Karen Elders’ view. 

•155. Sir Hari Singh Gour: But they are only a 
small minority: I was dealing with the majority. 
So far as the Elders are concerned, you do not agree 
with the view of the majority on all these points ?— 
{Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) No; ft is not the view of the 
majority, either. 

156. Now, as regards your separate electorates. 
You want separate electorates and also nomination 
to supplement the electorates ?—No. 

157. You want joint electorates ?—No. We want' 
11 additional elected members. 

. 158. Through separate electorates ?—Yes. 

159. Not joint electorates and reservation of seats 
to the Karens ?—No. 

* 160. Because you think in a joint electorate you 

. will not get in ?—Yes. 

101. Sir Zuifiqar Alt Khan : May I know what is 
the religion of the Karens ?—The national religion is 
spirit worship. 

162. Are there any Christians ?—Yes, there are 
many Christians. 

168. About how many*? -—I have not got the 
'figures with me just now. 

164. Are there Muhammadans or Hindus ?—No. 

Mr. Campagnac : 603 per thousand of the whole 
are Christians according to the census. 

. 165. Sir Zuifiqar Ali Khan : What is your total 
population?— 1.2 millions. 

160. I should like to know whether in the event 
of your getting separation from India you would 
impose the same condition on the settlers from India 
as the Burmese want to do ?—That question, I 
think, as premature. First*of all, let us have separa¬ 


tion and then work out a scheme. Indians need 
have no fear because there will be British rule, and 
I arp sure you can trust British justice. 

The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Sir Zuifiqar, 
according to the census report of 1921 just now 
quoted, of the Christians here 178,000, or roughly 
70 per cent., were Karens. 

107. Sir Zuifiqar Ali Khan: One of the deputa¬ 
tions said that for naturalisation in Burma they would 
like to fix a period of 25 yean. Would you please 
tell me whether you have the same notion about 
naturalisation ?—As I have already stated I think 
this question is premature and I must ask to be 
excused from replying. 

108. What is your own view ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I think they have come for 
separate representation.—We have come here for 
separation of Burma from India, for communal 
representation on a larger scale and for the Karenira¬ 
tion of the Services. 

168. Sir Zuifiqar Ali Khan ; What I understood 
from your statement was this, that you form the 
second most numerous community in the province ? 
—Exactly. 

170. And therefore I think your opinions on things 
here must carry weight ?—That is flattering! 

171. That is not flattery. Therefore I would like 
to know what your view is about naturalisation ? 
—The view now given would be only an idea and for 
practical purposes it will be neither here nor there. 

172. Why not ?—Because it may be an erroneous 
idea. It may be an idea which according to the 
standards of British justice and fair-play may not 
be acceptable for Burma. The fact is very prominent 
that it is absolutely necessary to have British rule 
and guidance. 

178. That is true. Nobody denies that.—And so 
long as you admit that fact I think it must be clear 
that there is no need to be in a fever of excitement 
regarding the welfare of Indians in Burma. We are 
British subjects just as Indians are and if our 
education means anything, if our Christianity means 
anything, surely, sir, you can trust your fellow- 
Indians to us for fair-play. 

174. But you must start life with some definite 
understanding with those who have settled down 
here, and also, as you yourself are a minority, I 
think you will concede to other minorities the same 
privileges which you demand for yourself ?—That is 
exactly why we want Burma to work out her own 
national destiny. I do not want to go into past 
history, but in effect it means that in a certain period 
of our history we have been unfortunate, and that has 
a value of its own in that it enables us to feel sympathy 
for less fortunate people like us. 

175. May I know how many representatives you 
have got in the Council ?—Five. 

176. They come from your special constituencies ? 


—Yes. 

177. Can you stand in a general constituency ?— 
We can, but there is no chance. 

178. Dr. Suhrawardy : Am I right in saying that 
you want 15 per cent, of the seats although you are 
only 9 per cent of the population, that is, yon want 
representation in excess of your numerical strength 
on the ground of your historical and political im¬ 
portance ? Is that the reason why you want increased 
representation, because yon think that although 
you are given an increased representation, it will 
not diminish the majority considerably, that you will 
still be in a minority, but at the same time you will 
be a more effective minority than at present ?—- 
Exactly; and I may also add that, by having this 
benefit, oqr usefulness will increase. 

179. U Aung Thin : At page 410 of your memor- 
andum in the third paragraph you have incidentally 
mentioned about the national progress of Burma. 
I take it that that is tSe ideal you want to set up here, 
incidentally though. I tell you that communalism and 
communal electorates do interfere wtth this develop¬ 
ment. Do you agree with me )—To a certain extent, 
yes. They ar* things which would interfere more or 
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leas because we are not in a state of perfection 

180. Yea, of course. I was following very closely 
the questions put to you by Major Attlee, and I want, 
to put it to you whether it is not due more to tha 
nervousness on the part of your community that, 
you dare not take part in the general election in a 
general constituency ?—It is a racial fact that the * 
Karens have not got the push of the Bunnans. i ; 

181. Then how long are you to remain aloof ^ 
The more you remain aloof, I think, the more you \ 
would lack in that characteristic. Do you no£j; 
think that the sooner you merge yourself in thd, 
general electorate, the more fusion-there would be in 
your general qualities ?—The more we merge ourselves 
the more shall we be submerged. 

182. Is that your imagination ?—No, it is the 
natural law. 

188. But your ideals are still farther away ?—Yes. 

184. The sooner we attain the goal, the better it 
will be for all of us, is that not so ?—Yes, and to work * 
that out at this stage of our political development 
communal repres e ntation is absolutely necessary. 

188. But are you not setting up strong iron 
fences round you ?—Iron fences to be easily broken 
down to make room for wooden fences. 

188. But then you are making it stronger. You 
may want to supplant it with gold, but you may 
find it very hard to break it down ?—For the present 
and for some time to come it is absolutely necessary. 
When time shows that those fences can be broken 
down, they will be broken down. 

187. Under the present conditions having communal 
electorates you have to organise your own com¬ 
munity leaving other communities outside, and that 
tendency will grow stronger as time passes. Am 
I not right ?—That is why we Karens beg to differ 
from the Bormans. That is a point on which we 
Karens and the Burmese disagree. I will give you 
a concrete example. During the election to send 
one representative from Burma to the Assembly a 
Burman and an Indian fought, and the Burman in 
his own country failed signally. You cannot fight 
a bigger community. 

188. Taking the attitude that you did, you would 
concede similar communal rights ,or communal 
electorates to a community like the Burma Moslems ? 

— E xa c tly, sir ; charity begins at home ; and also 
to the Kachins, the Chins and the Shans. 

189. Why not to the Burma Moslems ?—Yes, to 
the Burma Moslems as well, they are a quasi-in di- 
gemma people of this country. 

190. And in addition to a community like the 
Burma Moslems ?—Community like the Burma 
Moslems, community like the Anglo-Bunnans and 
the Anglo-Indians. That would be fair play. 

191. I would like just to read out to you one 
sentence from the Government Memorandum. In 
paragraph 24 (page 11 of Vol. XI) it is stated :—" the 
“ Talaings, at one time supreme over the deltaic 
" portion of Burma, are being absorbed by the 
“ Burmese. There is no likelihood that the Karens 
" will undergo similar assimilation." I take it that 
the Talaings are a more important race historically, 
they were at one time supreme over a particular 
portion of Burma, but that the Karens had never 
had that fortune ?—You cannot say dogmatically 
that the Karens had no fortune. 

192. I am only drawing a comparison between 
the two races, the Talaings and the Karens. At 
one time the Talaings were supreme an Burma and 
are now being absorbed by the Burmese, while the 
Karens had not had that eminence ?—And the 
Karens have not had that absorption. 

198. That fusion between the Talaings and the 
Burmese by closer touch. Is that preferable from 
your point of view, or not preferable ?—If the 
Burman would give up his nationality and become 
Indian, would that be preferable or not ? 

194. I am just putting it to you. Will you 
please answer whether in your opinion you would 
like that sort of fusion between the Karens and the 
Burmese just as it is happening betweeji the Talaings 


and the Burmans for the future goal of yours ?—If 
you will excuse me, I do not think that it is fair to 
.attribute this to me. I am not a Talaing ; lama 
Karen, and so far as we Karens are concerned, we 
wish to preserve our nationality, and I think that 
is an absolutely legitimate aspiration. 

195. U Ba U : Do you both agree as regards your 
ideal for Dominion Home Rule for Burma ? 

Lord Burnham : We find that from their Memor¬ 
andum. 

196. U Ba U : At present there are only about 
50 seats in the Council to represent rural areas, and 
so one member of the Council has to represent over 
two lakhs of population, and if further advance of 
Reforms comes, there will be more electorates, the 
constituencies will become less in area and in that 
way the Karen members being neither very few 
nor very many, in Burma, you will be able to return 
your own candidate in a smaller constituency. Is 
that not possible ?—So far as we are concerned, our 
grievance is that in our own country there is not t 
single urban constituency for the Karens, whereas 
our Indian friends, who are pro per l y speaking 
aliens here, have sir urban constituencies returning 
eight representatives. 

197. I am only asking your views about it. Take 
for instance Toungoo, which is returning two can¬ 
didates now. Supposing it has to return four 
candidates, cannot your community in that case 
get a seat there ?—Unless it is made a Karen con¬ 
stituency, I am afraid there is no chance. 

198. The Karens number about one-fourth or 
one-sixth of the population in the Toungoo district, 
and so you are likely to return ooe member success¬ 
fully since you are large in numbers there ?—If our 
number is larger there, why not give us a seat there ? 

199. In a similar way you will have seats all over 
Burma wherever there are a good number of Karens P 
—I do not think it is right to say " all over Buzina." 
because in Upper Burma you do not find Karens. 

200. Of course, what I meant was wherever there 
are Karens ?—Yes, in Lower Burma- 

201. And you say you do not have representation 
on the local bodies. I understand*that the Karens 
live in a number of villages. Does not the Local 
Self-Government Act of Burma operate in your 
villages ?—It does. 

202. If there is a group of Karen villages, do not 

those villages form a circle board ?—If the Burmese 
villages are taken together, they would, and tife 
Burmese being in the majority in the villages, the 
Karens have no chance. ' t 

208. If you will take only a particular circle of 
villages, I do not think there will be a majority of 
Burmans. On the other hand, there will be a 
majority of Karens, and invariably you will have a 
chance of working up. You need not be disheartened. 
—Thank you for your encouragement. I appreciate 
it. 

204. The Karens on the whole number about 
one million ?—1.2 millions, as I have already said. 

205. And I understand that the Burmese as a 
body also number about the same ?—I cannot say. 

206. They do; they are only about one million 
and odd, and yet they keep up their qwti national 
status, and. they are atill getting the benefits of 
Reforms and all thht. Cannot you also get that 
same l>enefit ?—(No answer). 

207. Do you gentlemen of your Association 
represent both the Christians and the Buddhists ? 
—(Saw Pah Dwai) Yes. 

208. How many Buddhists are there m your 
Association, or at least can you give us the per¬ 
centage of the Buddhists ?— (Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) 

1 am afraid I cannot say. 

209. There is very little, I think ?—We Karens 
regard one another as brothers. 

210. Without regard to the religion ?—Yes 

without regard to the religion. 

211. I understand that there are only about 
44,000 of Christian Karens, whereas there are over 
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0 lakhs of Buddhist Karens ?—I can give you facts, 
but I am not m a position to give you figures. 

212. So, I believe you are trying to bring the 
Buddhists among the Karens into your own fold ?— 
Yes. 

213. Mr. Rafi : At page 410 of your Memorandum 
you say in the third paragraph :—" In our con- 
" sidered opinion the separation of Burma from 
*' India and that alone will make it possible for the 
“ different indigenous races of Burma—the Burmese, 
" Karens, Kachins, Chins, and Shans—to be usefully 
“ welded into one solid nation.” And you go on 
to ask-for separate electorates, do you not?—At 
present. 

214. 1 just wanted to ascertain as to whether 
these two ideas are not incohsistent with each other ? 
—No, they are not inconsistent. Take, for instance, 
the Indian nation. That is one nation, but you have 
got there the Bengali, the Tamil, the Teiegu, the 
Gujarathi and so on, and they have separate 
electorates there. 

215. You do contemplate a time when you will 
have a common electorate ?—Yes, but if I may add 
that time is far distant. At present, in order to 
have cohesion, we must work by compartments, 
and then later on have bigger compartments and 
ultimately have a large common room. 

216. You think that the pres e n t conditions are 
such that you ought to have separate electorates 
although in course of time you would come under 
the general electorate ?—Yes, exactly. 

217. You complained that the Indians have a 
larger number of representatives than you have. Is 
it not a fact that the Indians have contributed 
labour and capital to the development of Burma, 
while you have not ?—We have, in our own sphere, 
Mr. Rafi. 

218. To an unappreciable extent, I take it ?—I do 
not think so. We till our fields, and then the Indian 
comes to reap our paddy. 

219. Lord Bum ham : You fertilize the land ?— 
And the cream of it is taken by our Indian friends. 

220. Mr. $afi : Who employs the In dian 
labour ?—Yo^ the Karens and the Burmans. Why 
do you employ thihn ?—Because they come. 

221. Why do you tolerate him ? (No answer.] 

222. Mr. •CaJnpagnac : In your opinion, has there 
been a tendency in.the matter of government appoint¬ 
ments to give preference to Barman Buddhists ?— 
(Aff. Sydney Loo-Su) I have no personal knowledge. 
(Sow. Pah Dwai) I do, not know what the tendency 
is ; but the result is that the Burmans always get it. 

228. No matter what the qualifications of the other 
candidates are ?—Yes. 

224. You were an elected member in the first 
Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

225. During the life' of that Council I believe on 
more than one occasion the Karens voted with the 
Nationalist party* and against the Government ?— 
Yes, sometimes. Sometimes we voted with the 
Government also. 

226. Although you were elected by’ separate 
electorates you did on occasions vote with the 
people ?—Yes. 

227. Afr. Eusoof: I find in Schedule II of the 
Burma Electoral Rules a Karen is defined to include 
a Taunghthu. Can you tell us who the Tannghthns 
are ? — (Mr. Sydney Loo-See) TKfcre are so many 
clans of Karens, Sgaws, Pwos, Bghai, Palcu, Monay- 
bghar and so on. 

228. Even amongst thp Karens you say there are 
several castes ?—There is' no caste system amnn g 
ns. They are simply divided into tribes. 

^ 229. There are different tribes ?—(Saw Pah Dwai) 

280. According to the definition given here, 
the Taungthu is one of the tribes. I want to know 
whether you represent this class of people classed 
Taunghthus ?—I represent the Karens, 

281. Are there any Taunghthus in your Association? 
(Mr. Sydney Loo-See) Not that I know of. 

232. Do you know the number of Taunghthus in 


Burma ?—Regarding the figures I have already said 
I cannot give exact figures. 

233. Do you know anything about these Taungh¬ 
thus ?—Karens and Taunghthus intermarry. 

Lord Burnham : I find thu following definition 
here. “ A Karen includes a Taunghthu and means 
“ a person belonging to any race which the local 
” Government may by notification in the Gazette 
'* declare to be a Karen or Taunghthu race for the 
" purpose of these rules.” 

234. Mr. Eusoof : Do you maintain that the 
Taunghthus are distinct from the Karens ?—(Saw 
Pah Dwai) I understand that the Taungthus are the 
offshoot of the Karens. 

235. Are they of the same race ?—If they are the 
offshoot that means that they belong to the same 
race. . 

286. How many members are there on the list of 
your Association who belong to the Taunghthu race ? 
'—I should like to answer that question by saying, 
how many Buddhists are there on the list of the 
Buddhist. Registers. The thing is this. We consider 
all the Karens as one unit. We do not mention the 
names of each separate tribe. 

287. You have been a member of the Legislative 
Council on two occasions. You know the dis¬ 
tinction that is drawn between these two people, 
the Karens and the Taunghthus. If they belong to 
the same race where is the necessity to draw any 
distinction ?—The names of the different tribes only 
are given. 

288. I desire to know how many members of the 
Taunghthu tribe are in your Association ?—That I 
cannot tell you. 

* 289. Perhaps you remember that the Karen 
member of the last Council was a Taunghthu ? 
—Yes.* 

240. He was a chairman of the district Council ?— 
No ; he was never a chairman.* 

- 241. I want to know whether that gentleman is a 
member of your Association. 

You have stated that you have very little chance 
of being elected if you were to stand for the general 
constituency. What are your reasons for saying 
that ?— (Mr. Sydney Loo-See) We are in the 
minority. We are the second race of Burma. 

242. What is the nature of your relationship 
with the Burmans and other communities in Burma ? 
—are you friendly ?—We are friendly with all people. 

248. There is no competition whatsoever between 
the Karens and other communities ?—In respect of 
what ? 

244. Anything ?—When yon contest an election 
there is rivalry. 

246. Regarding the question of Services your 
complaint is that the members of your community 
are rarely appointed. Is it not a fact that the 
recruitment iB either by competitive examination or 
by a selection board ?—(5ao> Pak Dwai) Yes. bat 
many do not succeed in getting the appointments. 

246. Take the police or the magistracy in Paan, 
When the Government find that the members of 
your community are poorly represented in these 
departments, do they not appoint you in greater 
numbers ?—It is so for the last few years. 

* 247. That policy is pursued on your representation ? 
—On account of my fight. 

248. U Ba Shin : What percentage do you claim 
in the Karenization of services, 16 per cent ?— 
(Afr. Sydney Loo-See) Yes. ■ 

249. Your population as mentioned in the Govern¬ 
ment Memorandum is 1.2 millions. If on that 
percentage the Burman community were to claim 
representation for 0 millions would you agree that 
according to the percentage you claim there would be 
over 144 representatives on the Council ? I do not 
wish to commit myself to any figures. 

250. According to the percentage you claim it 


• The witness subsequently intimated that the questioner 
and he had different persons in mind . 
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would be quite lair for the Burman commumtTvto 
claim that representation ?—I am making a claim 
here on behalf of the Karens and noton behalf o/'the 
Barmans. , 

251 I suppose yoo know that the seat for Vie 

Legislative Assembly was contested by a Burman ahd 
non-Burman and eventually the Burman was defeated 
and to Indian waa elected 

Lo*d Burnham: We have already referred ffo 
that \ 

252. SroShttfBa What class of Karens usuwy 
live io town* 3 —Educated Karens ** 


253 Why do the majority of the Karens generally 
not live in towns ; — I think the times are changed 
ijo* and the number of Karens coming to the town is 
increasing 

25* Is it a fact that the Karens do not want to 
live in towns for fear of being oppressed by the 
Burmins ) —There used to be that fear. but [ 
think that fear is greatly diminishing now 

255 Do you think that the Buddhist Karens and 
the Burman Buddhists have the same view in regard 
to religion 3 —No. The Buddhist Karen is a spirit 
worshipper and the Burman Buddhist is an idolator. 


Memorandum robmitted by .the Burma Moslem Community. 


We beg to submit this Memorandum on behalf 
of the Burma Modem Coraoiooity. numbering about 
three lacs The community consists of those Mos¬ 
lems — 

(i) bom in Burma of Burmese parentage on 
both tides (popularly known as the 
Zerbudees), 

(it) born in Burma of mixed Indian and Burmese 
parentage (also known as Zerbadees). 
fui) bora and domiciled m Burma of Indian 
parentage cm both tides, 

(iv) thine boro outside Burma and settled down 
permanently here. 

The Burma Moalem community consisting of the 
persons described above is not only an influential 
community but also one with historical connection* 
with the past Among the members include those 
who are in the Servrcea and the profesxionj, merchants 
and traders with fairly large vetted interests and 
stake m the country Their importance as a com¬ 
munity was recognised by the Government until a 
few years ago. when the latter changed their attitude 
considerably and their interests do not aeem to be 
regarded to-day with the same seriousness* and 
importance which, in virtue of their position, the 
community are entitled to. With the mtroducoon 
of the new Reforms, the place of this mmonty 
co mm unity, whose rights had been hitherto reaiouMy 
protected by the Government, has been relegated to 
the background, so much so that even the safety of 
the community to-day is threatened The Burma 
Moslem community desire special protection in the 
nmr manner ms the other mmonty communities in 
Burma As regards the historical aspect of the 
community, we beg to state that our connection 
with the country dates bock to the time when Hurena 
was ruled by her own kings References are not 
wanting in the early history’ of Burma to the duvs 
when the Moslem community in Burma played their 
legitimate part in the commercial, aocul and political 
economy of the country. The whole countryside 
bears testimony to this fact insomuch as th ere —are 
villages and other areas in the various parts of 
Burma where exist people professing our religion 
and claiming descent from Moslem ancestors— 
immigrant traders, warriors and others who had 
aettlod in this, our homeland, cent-unes ago These 
people, m all respects except their religion, can claim 
to be as much Barmans as the present day des¬ 
cendants of other indigenous races. In fact, the 
ccxnmonity may go so far as to claim that their lot 
under the rule of the Burmese dynasties was perhaps, 
happier than their present condition 

With regard to our representative Capacity, we 
have to point out that the Burma Moslem Society of 
Rangoon »n conjunction with the Young Moslems 
Lmon. Mandalay, which arc two o{ the most promi¬ 
nent organisations representing Burmese Moslem* of 
this province got into touch with representative 
Moslem elders in different ports of the province with 


the result that the Memorandum now submitted may 
be Raid to embody the collective views of the Burma 
Moslem community in the province as a whole 
We thus take the liberty of speaking for and oo behalf 
of all the people enumerated m the beginning of this 
Memorandum, without, however encroaching on the 
right of individual organisations or members of the 
Burma Modem community to make their own 
separate representations 

Nero roa Representation 
The Burma Moslems above described have been, 
as we have already mentioned. Labouring under a set 
of special disabilities, political, social, educational, and 
economic Whereas previous to the introduction of 
the Government of Iadia Act. 1919. into this province, 
the community's wants and requirements were atten¬ 
ded to with paternal care by the Government . they 
hare been, since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
treated with scant attention This gro w mg lack of 
recognition of the claims of this com mum tv may. we 
venture to chink, be traced to the cry. " Burma for 
the Barmans.'' which, legitimate as it rhy seem, has 
been interpreted to mean. *' Burrha for the Borman 
Buddhists " The community, as its name indicates, 
professing the religion of Lalam. has begun to be 
thrown outside the pare comprised in the term 
Burman.'' The members of this community, who 
are Borman* in every respect and have a right lobe 
classed as such have for unknown reasons been classed 
under the category of *' Kaias " or " foreign immi¬ 
grants " The community feel that they have been 
made to lose their rights d^v by day through various 
indirect and imperceptible processes meant to 
undermine their importance aa a community Thev 
claim that in any future Constitution that may be 
proposed or accepted lor Burma then claim to be 
regarded as Burman citizens in every respect shall be 
recognised and theur fullest rights and privileges 
amply safeguarded The (act Chat the community 
profess Islam should not be made into a cause for 
classing them uoder the category of non Burra an 9 
Owing to their importance, the community claim 
legitimate political ngbta and such special protections 
as are deemed necessary in the caae of a helpless 
mmonty We claim adequate representation of our 
community on a communal has a on ah district and 
circle Boards village committees, educational Boards, 
municipal) ties public bodies and the Provincial 
Legislature to the extent of ten per cent of the seats 
that may be allotted in each While we recognise 
that for nation building purposes the principle of 
non -communal representation is a desideratum we 
are forced to demand that the representation of our 
community mould be on a communal basis becai >e 
we believe thai the attitude of our Burmese brrihren 
towards members of our >ommunitv has not been 
such as to inspire a feeling of security in them On 
the whole Burman Buddhists have not looked with 
approval on the political and educational aspo ai ions 
ot Our community and have exhibited deplorable 
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signs of hostility towards them. The Burma Moslem 
community feel that in the absence of communal 
representation they will practically go unrepresented 
in all public and legislative bodies. The working of 
the' system of general electorate m which some 
members of our community have been included as a 
result of the recommendation of the Whyte Committee 
on the Reforms has not been quite happy. Though 
it is true that in the Provincial Legislature a member 
or two of our community have been returned by a 
general electorate, such return, we venture to submit, 
has been purely accidental and could be explained by 
the presence at the moment of factors which happened 
to turn out favourably to the Burma Moslem candi¬ 
dates. We fear that with the growing intensity of 

g slitical antagonism on the part of the majority of 
annan Buddhists, the Burma Moslem candidate, 
in the future elections for a general constituency, will 
not stand the least chance of being returned to the 
Councils. 

* We have no intention of placing before the Royal 
Commission any cut-and-dried Constitution. Suffice 
it to say that whatever Constitution is ultimately 
adopted for Burma, onr rights should be safeguarded 
in the fullest manner possible. 

Separation of Burma from India. 

On the question of separation of Burma from 
India, which seems to be engaging the serious atten¬ 
tion of all minority and a section of the majority 
communities in Burma, as also, we believe, the 
Burma official circles, we venture to submit that 
separation of this province from India at the present 
juncture will not be to the best interests of Burma. 
We, nevertheless, recognise the force of the argument 
behind the demand for readjustment of the financial 
relations between Burma and India and we are 
prepared to concede that such relationship requires 
a thorough revision with a view to release the financial 
obligations of Burma to India in sach substantial 
manner as in the opinion of experts could be done so 
as to enable Burma to develop her own material 
resources and nation-building objects. If, however, 
the majority of yie Burmese Buddhist community 
desire separation, we have not the least intention of 
standing in the way of such realisation. 

The Franchise. 

On the question of franchise, we are quite satisfied 
with the existing type. In onr opinion, the present 
franchise has worked ■ satisfactorily in spite of 
occasional lapses, which are quite unavoidable in the 
initial stages of political education of a people. The 
community further want the restriction against 
females becoming members of the Council removed. 

Education. 

Ever since the advent of the British to Burma the 
educational needs of the community have been a 
matter of special concern to the educational authori¬ 
ties. In all reports of public instruction in Burma, a 
chapter used to be* devoted exclusively to Moslem 
education in Burma. We regret to point out that 
with the introduction of the Reforms this matter 
has not received the importance that it deserves, so 
much so that matters pertaining to the educational 
advancement of the community, important as they 
are. have now dwindled down from a chapter con¬ 
sisting of several pages of the report to but a small 
paragraph. 

This naturally caused considerable-anxiety to 
the community who reasonably apprehend that the 
problem of the education of their children has ceased 
to be regarded with «teriousness under the reformed 
Government. And tlfrse fears have been perfectly 
justified in view of the numerous cases of hardships 
which the children of the community have had to 
face in matters educational all round. Not only 
have the children of Burma Moslems not been given 
adequate encouragement and support by the State, 
but even their admission into some educational insti¬ 


tutions, in a number of cases, has been fraught with 
difficulties, which it has not been so in the case of the 
children of Burman Buddhists. Owing to the lack 
of organised efforts on the part of the Burma Moslems, 
owing to their staunch loyalty to Government and 
extreme patience, disabilities after disabilities have 
begun to be heaped upon them. The community 
desire that the Government should resume the same 
active, sympathetic and abiding interest in the 
educational progress and welfare of the Burma 
Moslem community consistently with their policy 
towards them in the past. The community, we 
submit, should be given every facility for higher 
education, literary and technical, and also their 
adequate representation on educational bodies and 
the University Council. 

Public Appointments and Services. 

The community demand a fair share in all public 
appointments and Services proportionate to their 
importance and numerical strength. They feel that 
during recent years there has been a dangerously 
marked tendency to regard members of their com¬ 
munity as foreigners and interlopers in the matter 
of appointment to the Services. They seem to have 
been singled out for exclusion from the services on 
the score of their religion, their names, and modes of 
dress which, in a number of cases resemble those of 
Indian Moslems. Selection Boards on which mem¬ 
bers of their community are seldom represented have 
not treated the cases of bright, promising and 
deserving young men of the Burma Moslem com- ■ 
munity with sympathy or justice. The community 
after their bitter experience, are not very much 
impressed with the methods of these so-called 
Selection Boards, and would like to suggest the ap¬ 
pointment of candidates by open competitive 
examinations. 

As proof of the inadequate representation of the 
Burma Moslem community in the services we beg 
to quote the following figures from the report of 
census in Burma for the year 1021 :— 

Public Administration : 

Indigenous races .. 27,004 total workessr 

• Burma Moslems .. 408 total workers. 

Public Forces : 

Indigenous races 15,872 total workers. 

Burma Moslems . . 178 total workers. 

The community, therefore, feel strongly that their 
members who are eligible for the public Services 
should not be penalised on the score of their religion, 
their names"or modes of dress. As a minority com¬ 
munity they look up to the Government to protect 
their interests in so far as their representation in the 
public Services are concerned. 

Conclusion. 

The Burma Moslem community, it may be said in 
conclusion, have permanently settled down in Burma. 
They know of no other home except Burma. The 
majority of them are born in Burma and die in Burma. 
They have all their properties and vested interests in 
Burma. They regard this province as the land of 
their birth, adoption and domicile. In the matter of 
patriotism and in regard to efforts towards social, 
educational and political amelioration of the country 
as a whole, they are not a shade less than the Burman 
Buddhists. They contributed their own shar e of men 
and money in no grudging spirit during the Great War. 
Their participation in ajl public charities is far beyond 
their own material resources as a community. In 
politics, they belong with few exceptions to the 
moderate school ; ^nd are wedded to constitutions ^ 
methods. They have, with few exceptions, avoided 
extreme oolitics for wh^ch they have even incurred 
the wratfi of Indians and Bunnans -of the extreme 
ranks in the Province. They have been second to 
none in their, complete identification of their own 
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interests with those of the province. They hayp no 
desire to thwart the political aspirations of tiieir 
Burman Buddhist brethren with whom their lot is 
cast in *hi» country. In dema n di n g the special 
safeguards and protections which they have dome in 
this Memorandum, they have been actuated by *he 
best of motives and the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. It is far from their intention to stand 


in the way of Burma attaining Home Rule, but it 
been their honest concern to safeguard their own 
positions which they have been driven to do in face 
'of open political hostility evinced towards them by 
the majority community. Under the circu m s t a n ces 
they have no other alternative but to present their 
case, strong as it is, before the Royal Statutory 
Commission. 


I 


Memorandum submitted by 

In placing our Memorandum we owe an explana¬ 
tion. We began work too late and consequently it 
was not possible for us to follow the indications and 
f ulfil the desires embodied in the invitation. (Jur 
observations and suggestions generally refer to Burma 
unless where otherwise stated. We have omitted 
such matters as are, in our opinion, not of our im¬ 
mediate concern. Our opinion is not necessarily the 
opinion of the whole Moslem population of the pro¬ 
vince. 

We are in full accord with the policy of progressive 
realisation of responsible Government by the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, as progres s 
in this direction can only be achieved by successive 
stages. 

We oppose the separation of Burma on whatever 
principle the demand may be based, as m our opinion 
no separate political evolution will hasten her steps 
towards the objective nor the false issue of racial 
discrimination will help her cause. 

We maintain that there is no race feeling m the 
mass and inter-racial marriage system had been its 
recognised social institution. Apart from our landed, 
agricultural, industrial and commercial interest 
mostly our domestic life is thus inseparably bound up 
with the country. 

We demand equal status of citizenship in the 
economy of Buzina by a statutory declaration and 
our communal representation in all the branches of 
the Administration—Government or public—of the 
province. 

The population of the whole province is made up 
as follows:— 


Buddhists 

11,201.948 

Animists 

702.587 

Muhammadans ., 

500,592 

Hindus .. 

484.432 

Christians 

257,106 

Confudans 

14,181 

Sikhs 

4,843 

Jains 

1,135 

Jews 

1,135 

Brahmos 

448 

Zoroastrians 

380 

Ary as 

270 

Shintaists 

45 

Others 

18 

Total .. 

18,169,065 


It may be noted that apart from the overwhelming 
Buddhist majority, the Hindus are also in majority in 
all the divisions except Arakan, Sagaing and Meiktila 
owing to our uneven distribution as it appears from 
the following table made up of the Buddhist, Hindu 
and M ahaniTTiaHan communities ;— 


Arakan Division: 

Buddhist.. T 

596,694 


Hindus .. 

16,304 


Muhammadans ,. 

218,737 

Pegu Division : 

Buddhist.. 

1.848,999 

Hindus .. 

252,530 


Muhammadans .. 

102,095 

Irawaddy Division 

Buddhist 

1,835.028 

Hindus .. 

54,447 


Muhammadans-.. 

88,297 
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Tenasirim Division : Buddhist.. . - 1,359,574 

Hindus .. 76,389 

M nbanrniarfanii . . 63,296 

MagweDivision: Buddhist.. 1,876,446 

Hindus 12,209 

Muhammadans .. 7,768 

Mandalay Division : Buddhist.. .. 688,118 

Hindus .. 87.274 

M uhamm adans .. 28,961 

Ra gamg Division : Buddhist.. .. 1,210,001 

Hindus .. 10,658 

Muhammadans .. 12.517 

Meiktila Division Buddhist.. .. 1,158,689 

Hindus .. 11,616 

MrliFi'"" ,!U ' l>ni ■ ■ 24,087 


Except m large municipalities we have no separate 
electorates for our r*wnmim*l re presentation, either 
in the Legislative Council or in other public bodies. 
In the existing Indian electorate for the Provincial 
Legislative Council we have to face the same Hindu 
Moslem problem as in other p ro v inces. We have no 
communal protection and our community had been 
the chief sufferer in social, educational and political - 
progress. 

For our. political existence separate electorate is of 
vital importance and it may be noted that in spite 
of our recognised loyalty and extreme religious 
tolerance during the Great War tje special repres¬ 
entation with separate electorates secured to us in 
1909 was not given to us in Burma by the last 
Reforms. 

However, in our opinion, the present Legislative 
Council should be enlarged in size and composition 
in order to give prominence tp the representations 
of the various communities and interests by direct 
election in which the pr oportion of our communal 
re pres e ntation on a communal basis should be 
one-eighth of its total strength and also our 
representation m municipalities and all other public 
bodies should be on the same basis. 

We also consider it necessary to enlarge the 
present total strength of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State with elected majority and 
to concede a special franchise to our community in 
Burma for both the Indian Chambers. 

We consider it necessary to make franchise as 
broader as possible, but we are not in favour of 
adult suffrage. There is not much of reality in the 
present basis of representation .owing to the 
questionable quality of votes. In our opinion the 
method of voting should be improved. We propose 
the following electoral qualifications for all groups ■ 
and communities:— 

(a) All persons in whose names any revenue, 

rent or land or house rates, cesses and 
taxes are paid. 

(b) All firms, corporate bodies or joint families 

by their duly authorized agents in whose 
names any revenue, rent or land or house 
rates, cesses and taxes are paid. 

(c) All literates. 

The names of such persons shall only be entered in 
the Electoral Rolls, on completion of which identifi¬ 
cation cards should be issued to every voter by the 
collecting authorities concerned. 
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This measure, in our opinion, will lead to the use 
of votes with perception and effect, and will encourage 
in representatives a sense of responsibility to the 
people. 

Our representation in the public services is 
practically nil. Special mention is to be made of 
the total disregard of our communal re pres e ntation 
in the appointment of Judges of the High Court of 
Judicature at Rangoon. With the exception of 
the Army and to some extent in the lowest grades 
in the Police, the doors of both the branches of 
Administration and Force are for all intents and 
purposes closed to us. As we have no complete 
statistics at our disposal, our position in the public 
services can be judged from the following available 
figures. 

Public Administration : 

Indigenous Races 27,404 Total workers. 

Burma Moslems 468 do. 

Public Force: 

Indigenous Races 18,872 do. 

Burma Moslems 178 do. 

That there exists a racial discrimination in the 
public services cannot be gainsaid. It had led a 
good number of our young aspirants to adopt 
Buddhist names and to turn renegades to Islam. 
Its moral effect baa threatened our social life and 
our future is at stake. In the civic affairs also the 
same spirit is conspicuous. In spite of our large 
contributions towards the revenue income of the 
Municipal Corporation of Rangoon our place is 
hardly traceable in its establishment, which absorbs 
more than one-tenth of its total income. It cannot 
be contended that there are no qualified professional 
men and educated class among us, the fact is that 
the method of selection has reduced the number of 
Moslem applicants tb its lowest level. 

We demand that our repres e ntation in Public 
Servi c es t he Government Department and the 
Public Bodiet—including all grades of the Judicial 
Department, should also be one-eighth of their 
res pe c t iv e total strength. 

As regards Indizsjsation scheme a fair proportion 
should be reserved for our community in Civil 
Service, Army, Navy and other important services. 
We propose that important posts maintained by 
the public bodies such as Executive Officer, Engineer, 
Secretary, Public Healthy Officer, Assessor, etc., 
should be filled by a Selection Board directly under 
the Government control on a suitable basis. 

We demand that one-eighth of all grants in aid 
of education, religion, charity and for social purposes 
whether given by the’Government or a local body 
to be reserved for our institutions. 

In view of our vast interest m land, trade, commerce 
and industry of the country we .demand equal 
treatment in the distribution of agricultural and 
industrial loans, grants, subsidies, bounties and 
other forms of encouragement. We n&o demand 
full protection of our shipping industry against -the 
exploitation of our coastal trade by the foreign 
mercantile shipping.* 

We claim full right as to the possession of land, 
forest, concessions, grants and other privileges*and 
urge that the present restrictions in respect of same 
should be removed and no racial discrimination 
should be encouraged in disposing of the tenders or 
contracts for sales, leases or rights or the supplies 
of stores or labour to the Government Departments, 
Railways, Port Trust, Municipalities, District Boards, 
and other public bodies. * 

We insist - upon introducing a change in the 
Educational policy. In Burma during the year 
4025-26 the total expenditure on education including 
expenditure incurred in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment on educational buildings, etc., is Rs. 1,72,41.508 
and the average expenditure per head of the popula¬ 
tion is Rs. 1-4-10. Out of the above amount a 
sum of Rs. 18,11,578 including expenditure on 
educational buildings, etc., is spent alone on the 
European Education, a small community consisting 


of a total population of 25,005 awif accord¬ 

ingly the average expenditure per head of European 
population is about Rs. 72-7-2. Thus it is obvious 
that a policy of judicious allotment in expenditure 
is urgently called for. 

In his report for the year 1225-26, the Director 
cf Public Instruction has referred to the Urdu 
trouble. He says ” the Deputy Inspectors support 
their coreligionists on the need for this language, 
one of them on the curious ground that many Burmese 
Moslems go on pilgrimage to Mecca. I fancy they 
are startled when they get there at toe shocking 
ignorance of Urdu among the local Buddhos.” 

Again in the Seventh Quinquennial Report for 
the years 1022-23 to 1926-27 he says that as the 
home language of the Muhammadan children who 
attend these schools is Burmese or Bengali (in 
Arakan). Despite this fact, Urdu is the vernacular 
taught in these schools by teachers who frequently 
have very little grip of the language themselves, 
the result is that the children leave from the Lower 
Primary School with little or nothing to show for 
their two or three years schooling. 

It is a recognised fact that Urdu is a Hngua franca 
of the East, and there is no better medium to impart 
religious instruction for Moslem children and to 
develop cosmopolitanism irrespective of the lingu¬ 
istic distribution of Asiatic races. We strongly 
recommend its retention up to the High School 
standard for the Moslem students throughout Burma. 

We deem the preceding safeguards to be essential 
to our existence in Burma and we will oppose all 
changes in the constitution unless and until they 
are guaranteed to us. 

M. AUZAM. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

President, 

The Moslem League, Burma. 
Rangoon, 244 January, 1920. 


Supplementary Memorandum submitted by 
Tbe Moslem League, Burma. 

. With reference to our demand for full protection 
against the exploitation of our coastal trade by the 
foreign mercantile shipping mentioned in our 
Memorandum ire deem necessary to submit a fuller 
explanation as to some of the problems of the 
indigenous shipping industry of Burma. 

Burma has an extensive seaboard and Akyab, 
Moulmeim and Syriam had been her important 
outlets from time immemorial. With the advent of 
British rule and the immense development of her 
overseas trade, Rangoon became a centre of high 
importance and one of the most progressive seaports 
in the East. 

The establishment of steamship service ousted the 
country sailing crafts, which were engaged in her 
r pay fal anH overseas trade. It was a great blow to 
her indigenous shipping industry and an uphill task 
for her national r egeneration. 

Some time back, the first impulse of revival of the 
shipping industry came from the deck passengers’ 
suffering which resulted in the establishment of a 
regular steamship service between Burma and Bengal 
by Bengal Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

The Company had two well-equipped steamers for 
passengers, and cargo traffic and fared well till a 
passage and freight war was waged against it by the 
foreign sh i po w ners, and consequently i£ had to close 
down after struggling hard for five years. 

After an interval of about 20 years, towards the 
end of the year 1927, Mr. Abdul Bari Chowdhory. a 
well-known merchant of Rangoon, re-established toe 
Burma-Bengal Service with Hedja* Straito Steamship 
Company's-Steamers. whic'h were suddenly withdrawn 
by the Company in January, 1028. 

Mr. Chowdhury re-opened the Service under toe 
name of Bengal Burma Steam Navigation Co., 
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which was subsequently converted into a public 
limited liability company in July, 1928. '* 

Against this newly-formed Company the rate war 
was again carried on with fresh vigour and the las 
said about its objectionable feature the better. Qrfe 
of the most glaring means used in fighting and 
discouraging the pioneers of the indigenous shipping 
concern of Mr. Chowdhury was by running launch* 
against his riverine services of seventy years standing, 
apart from their action against the Company. ». 

It may be noted that during the last thirty-fi^ 
years several indigenous inland shipping concerns 
bad been wiped off by such unjust competition and 
some of their names and descriptions are as follows : 

1. Ynnan Co.. Proprietor Salebhoy. Service 

Yandoon to Pantanaw. 8-10 Launches, 
about 40 years ago. 

2. Tara Charan Pal, Service—Kyawtan to 

Thongwa. 10 Launches, about 86 years 
ago. 

8. Dawson, Hlaing. 4 launches, about 82 

years ago. ^ 

4. Narayan Che tty. Service—Kyaildat, Twante 

and Dedaye. 4 Launches, about 25 years 
ago. 

5. Kali Comar Singha. Service-—Yandoon, 

Wakema, etc. 5 Launches, about 25 

years ago. 

fl. Burma River Transport. Proprietor, Mr. 
Maneckji. Service—Moulin eingyun 

Wakema, etc. 7 Launches, about 15 

years ago. 

7. Joy Chandra Shaha ft Osman Ali. Service— 

Eime and Myaungmya. 4 Launches; 
about 14 years ago. 

8. Gherao. Service—Yandoon, etc. 2 Launches. 

about 12 years ago. 

fl. Golam Hoos&in Atcha ft No bo Comar Dey. 
Service—Bassein, Thayagon, etc. 12 

Launches, about 10 years ago. 

10. Phayataga U Shwe Gale. Service—Moul- 

mein. etc. 11 Launches, about 10 years 
ego. 

11. Tofaraii Mean Saheb ft Da wood Atcha. 

Service—Pantanaw. Wakema, Maubin, 
etc. 4 Launches, about 10 years ago. 

12. Da wood Atcha. Service—Bogale, etc. 2 

Launches, about 10 years ago. 

The names and descriptions of the existing inland 
shipping concerns are as follows:— 

1. Mr. A. B. Chowdhury. Rangoon. Pagan- 

daung Service. 17 Launches. 

2. Monoo Miyan Serang. Service—some stations 

in Delta line. 15 Launches. 


3. Mobarakali Sawdagar. Service—Yandoon, 
Moulmeingyun. etc. 5 Launches. 

1 4. Monoo Myan Serang and Arbanali- Sawdagar. 

Service—Myaungmya Wakema, Labota, 
etc. 8 Launches. 

These existing concerns are of long-standing and 
are struggling hard for their existence. It cannot be 
contended that such competitions are carried on on 
healthy lines and that a policy of judicious protection 
is not called for. 

Protection of indigenous shipping industry is a 
matter of vital importance, particularly for Burma, 
as she almost entirely owes her existence to her 
overseas commerce. It is based on the principle of 
self-preservation and restoration of what is her own. 

Against the aggressive foreign competition and 
ruthless exploitation of our ecomomic resources we 
have every right to protect our interest by all lawful 
measures. It is our earnest desire not to deprive 
anyone of his legitimate share in the trade and 
commerce, but we *hall not allow to wrongfully take 
away from us anything which is our own. 

We hold that the existing shipping ring is a menace 
to our interest and a barrier in the way of Burma rice 
to compete successfully in overseas markets. It was 
only with cheaper freight of Bengal—Banna Lise 
that Burma rice was sold at a cheaper price than 
Saigon rice in Bengal when famine was threatening 
her last year. 

We strongly support the Coastal Reservation Bill, 
introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly by 
Mr. S. N. Haji. which has unnecessarily drawn a 
good deal of attention to the foreign capitalists in 
the various spheres of commercial activity and it 
is obvious even to a casual observer, that there is a 
concerted action to repress the growth of indigenous 
enterprises, and that in regard to shipping'there is a 
concentrated opposition to the Bill. We urge that 
its passage be expedited in view of the argent need 
for protection. 

We again demand that full protection be given to 
the indigenous shipping trade against the aggressive 
competition of non-Indian concerns and necessary 
steps be taken to regnl?te the cbastal freight and 
passages until such competition is removed, and that 
m view of the payment of about two and a half lakhs 
of rupees yearly as subsidy by the Burma'Govern¬ 
ment to the Irrawaddy and Arakan Flotilla Companies, 
the existing indigenous shipping concerns should 
also be adequately subsidised., 

M. AUZAM, 

President. 

■ Moslem League, Burma. 

Doled 20/A January, 1929. 


Memorandum submitted by ffie' Provincial Tazram Committee, Burma. 


Before dealing with those questions on which the 
future of Indians zest, it is necessary to state in 
brief the mutual aims of the Government and the 
governed. 

Like all other nations the people of India are 
entitled, to control and direct the Government of 
their own country. But as we are divided into 
numerous races, castes, and sects, and as we are 
thought generally backward in eddtation and 
political training, full powers of government cannot 
be immediately transferred into our hands. For 
the proper administration of these powers two 
Chambers of the legislature known as the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly were Established 
to co-operate with the Central Government and one 
Chamber known as the Legislative Council was 


established in each province for the same purpose. 
It was further provided that in each province the 
Governor should appoint two or more ministers 
from among the elected members of the Legislative 
Council to administer what are known as the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments, that is departments, the 
administration of which subject to the general 
control of the Governor was transferred into the 
hands of the ministers and thus in a sense to the 
Legislative Council and through its members ulti¬ 
mately the people of the province. With regard to 
other departments the Council was given the right 
of criticism and suggestion. The object of this 
association was to associate the people of the country 
and to train them up for the ultimate assumption of 
full control over the administration. 
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But the introduction was based on a fundamental 
mistake as the result of an understanding arrived 
at between the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Moslem League, whereby in the Legislative 
Councils of Bengal and Punjab, two provinces in 
which the Moslems are in a majority the number of 
seats allotted to Hindus or the Hindus and Sikhs, 
practically gave these communities a majority in the 
elected sections of the councils. The North West 
Frontier Province was excluded from the operation 
of the New System on political and military consider¬ 
ations and this exclusion was also operated to the 
prejudice of Moslems. ■ It was further provided at 
the time that at the expiry of ten years from the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
of 1919 a commission would be sent out to India to 
enquire into the working of this system and to 
make a report as to whether the working of the 
system justified its extension or called for its 
curtailment. 

Centuries of subjection have made the Hindus 
entirely incapable of adopting a generous outlook 
in national affairs. They constitute three-quarters 
of the population of the country and it is quite evident 
that whatever concessions they may be prepared to 
make to the Moslems, the grant of responsible 
sclf-Goverament is bound to invest them with the 
chief power in the administration of the country 
and as a community they are likely'to benefit most 
from this transference of power. Having regard to 
the treatment accorded to the Moslems during the 
last four years it can be honestly said that they 
cannot concede to the Moslems even such a share 
in the Government of the country as the latter are 
entitled to in some provinces on the strength of the 
numbers and in other provinces in order to secure 
to them a fair repr ese ntation in the institution of 
the Government. 

In order to deprive us of proper r e pre s entation the 
system under which members of each community elect 
war own repre sen tatives to the different Legislative 
bodies should be put an end to and in its place a 
system of Joint Ele c tor a tes should be introduced. 
On the surface tlys is a perfectly reasonable proposal 
and there is no doubt that if the different communities 
are placed in an almost equal footing in economic 
and educational matters and could be persuaded to 
abandon their present attitude of unreasoned bigotry 
the system of rep r e s entation advocated by the 
Hindus would be' the only suitable system to be 
adopted, but the introduction of the system at the 
present juncture, when the Moslems are not only 
backward in education bnt are held in economic 
slavery by the Hindus and are even unable to organise 
themselves would be disastrous for the Muslims. 
Even if a certain number of seats were re served for 
the Moslems, the Hindus would be able so as to 
manipulate the elections as to compel the Muslims 
debtors to support a Moslem puppet candidate who 
would be completely subservient to the wishes of the 
Hindus as against an independent Moslem with the 
result that the majority of the Modem representatives ‘ 
would only be the hirelings of the Hindus, and 
Moslem interest woyld remain practically unrepre¬ 
sented. These tactics are actually employed in 
Municipal and District Board elections where'there 
are joint electorates and the Moslems are now 
sufficiently familiar with their results. 

There is another plan adopted by the Hindus. 
Real i s i ng that each community would be able to 
profit by the grant of self-Government in direct 
proportion to its members and .in ordqr therefore to 
inflate their numbers they adopted the expedient of 
what i* known as Suddhi Movement. Right from 
the Orthodox Hindus to the Aryya Samajists joined 
together for proseiytisation. Never before such a 
movement had its appearance in the Hindu history, 
but this movement has since four years been launched 
with the sole object .of enhancing their numerical 
preponderance still further and thus enabling them 
to monopolise the control of the administration. 
With^uch object in view tffiorts were made to convert 


by means of persuasion, pressure, bribes, false 
inducements, and misrepresentation, so that the 
desired object may be achieved the more speedily. 
Simultaneously with the campaign the Hindus 
commenced a campaign of vilification against Islam 
and its holy founder. 

All these are attributable directly to the narrow¬ 
minded bigotry which desires to see all political power 
m the hands of the Hindu communities and to that 
deplorable mentality which would not rest till it fraH 
reduced the Moslim to the abject and mean Sudras. 
This seeking of a vain desire destroyed the peace of the 
country, arrested its progress, and filled the hearts of 
men with ill will and their minds with anxiety. 

. And what an irony of fate is that these Hindus have 
put all these matters in quite a different light alto¬ 
gether before the English people. They say that 
the disturbances in India are direct results of the 
system of communal representation and that the 
system of the Joint electorate should be abolished. 
The English people owing to their own national 
traditions are naturally not prepo s sessed in favour 
of this system and the Hindu propaganda has. 
therefore, achieved a considerable measure of success 
in at least silently appealing to the Statutory 
Commission of Sir John Simon to modify the present 
system in such a manner as to lead to its abolition 
within a short time. 

The Moslems in Bengal and the Punjab are in 
majority, so their rep res entatives in these provinces 
must be commensurate with the strength of Moslem 
population. 

Similarly the continuation of the exclusion of the 
North West Frontier Province from the scope of the 
Reforms Scheme will have a prejudicial effect on the 
interests of the Muslims of India as a whole. This 
question is not one affecting that province alone 
but concerns the Moslems of. India generally. 

The only two provinces, out of those included 
within the operation of the Reform Scheme, in which 
the Moslems are in a majority in these provinces, 
are so small Coat they do not afford any margin for 
compensating the Hindus for their affording to the 
Moslems in other provinces representation in excess 
of the proportion justified by their members. In 
North West Frontier Province, however, the Hindus 
can be amply compensated for the concession shown 
by them to the Moslems in provinces in which the 
latter are in a majority, without in any way jeopard¬ 
ising the interests of the frontier Moslems themselves, 
and in this way Moslem interests in Bengal and the 
Punjab, which are at present in a sense mortgaged in 
return for concessions granted to the Moslem minority 
in other provinces, can be redeemed. 

Ninety per emit of the people of Sindh are Moslems 
and the interests of that province are in no way 
identical with those of Bombay to which, at present, 
it is subordinated. It is, therefore, necessary that 
Sindh should be constituted a separate province. 

Again it is imperative for the protection of the 
Moslem interests that the provinces should be freed 
from the control of the Central Government in all 
local and provincial matters. All provincial subjects 
would be under the complete control of a Legislative 
Council with ministers in charge of the various 
departments: and that if India is to remain a unit 
and not become a disin t egrated body of warring 
elements, a strong, firm, and consolidated Central 
Government, is essen ti al. 

A number of the existing reserved subjects would 
be made Provincial—all indeed except subjects such 
as the Police Administration (including Village 
Administration), Control of the Imperial Services, ^ 
Jails, Backward tracts. Land Revenue Ad m i n istration, 
Borrowing and so forth. These would become 
Central Subjects such as Defence of India, External , 
Relation, Shipping and Navigation, Major Ports, 
Posts. Telegraphs ami Wireless. Customs, Income 
Tax, Currency, Savings Banks, Public Debt, Audit 
Department. Civil Law, Commerce, Geological, 
Botanical, and Zoological Surveys, C rimin al PToce- 
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dure. Surveys of India, Census, Regulation of Titles, 
and so forth. \ 

But the Transferred Subjects (from Provincial,to 
Central) are to be under the control of the Governor 
aided by an Advisory Council—possibly also assisted 
by a Deputy Governor who could be appointed 
under the Government of India Act to administer 
the Frontier areas and the- backward tracts .c# 
India and Burma. The Government of Inq^a 
Legislatures would of course under this scheme ha\*e 
to be modified in such a way as to ensure that eafii 
province was adequately represented by berth 
non-official and official members. 

The position and powers of the Governor have on 
the whole been adequately safeguarded under the 
Government • of India Act, 1910. Much is left to 
the discretion of the Governor both under the 
provisions of the Act and of the Rules made under 
the Act as well as by the instructions to Governors. 
And it is hoped that a wide discretion (particularly 
in respect of Central subjects) be retained to the 
Governor under any revised system. In relation to his 
Ministers he must be consulted ip respect of all 
appo intm ents of Imperial Service Officers. The 
outward semblance of a government working in 
harmony and unity must be maintained. 

The Financial position of the country should be 
mart carefully examined. It is Finance that after 
all determines a Country's prosperity. More and 
more money will be required for Free Primary 
Education, Hospitals, Roads, and other similar 
purposes; and all these depend in the long run for 
its development in Capital and Labour. Efforts 
should be made to reduce the overhead Charges of 
Administration. It would be interesting to see what 
exactly has been the cost of Reforms in this direction. 
The Indian Statutory Commission are to bear in 
mind that Taxation is a heavy burden on many 
important industries and that the easing of that 
burden is essential in the interest of India's develop¬ 
ment as a widening of the franchise or the grant of 
the increased responsibilities. The members of the 
Governor’s Advisory Council need not be whole 
time ap po intm ents and certainly need not be paid 
the same salaries as members are at pre s e n t. The 
Legislative Conned, too, might well be made less of a 
public charge by increasing the size of constituencies 
and by reducing the number of Nominated Members 
with the more efficient administration that might 
be expected to ensure upon the establishment of a 
Federalised System of Government, expenditure in 
other direction might be brought down to a figure 
which the country would not feel as more than a 
reasonable charge; for the protection and the 
amenities it is Government’s duty to provide. 

Unless consideration is shown in the matter of 
Financial Settlements and adequate r epres e ntation, 
a feeling of bitterness and rancour will be created 
and will grow and spread, until an act of repression 
or a curt refusal to a reasonable request produces a 
state of exacerbated resentment. It is said that 
Parliament might close its door for a year or two 
and leave the duty of collecting Taxes and adminis¬ 
tering the Law to its great body of Civil Servants r 
but abases would quickly creep in and the fresh air 
of criticism, would be required to eradicate these and 
give new life to the machine. A strong Central 
Executive Authority is required to direct and control 
the a dm i nis tration and to evolve and state policy. 

A strong Upper Chamber with extensive pefrers of ■ 
control for constituting the Governor and Agent of 


the Government of India in the discharge of its 
responsibilities for what are Provincial Subjects, and 
fpr making Provincial Legislative Council responsible 
for the subjects made over to their control, are acts 
which the Indian Statutory Commission must keep 
into their view. 

The status and position of India in the British 
Empire is a subject which might exhaust the energies 
and capacity of one acquainted with the constitutional 
law of the British Empire. But it can be fairly 
said that radians as being a distinct entity in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, must have more 
liberty of action in respect of its power of adminis¬ 
tration. 

Burma’s political history is bound up with India's. 
She cannot be separated from India even to an inch. 
A well-known Persian Poet says : 

(• • • in Persian) 

" The rose cannot last long as soon as it is separated 
from its thorny stem." The Government of Indi^ 
has got to show itself more alive to Burma’s interest 
and more prepared than it has been to listen to the 
Burma's grievances. Urdu language must be retained 
in the Burma University course for the respe c t of 
the Moslems that live in this country, for the language 
itself, and for the respect of the Zerbadi Moslems 
(Burma converted Moslems) of Burma. The Moslems 
must at all times be left free to obtain and impart 
instructions in Urdu and facilities must be provided 
for that purpose. Similarly Urdu language most 
be retained as the Court language in provinces where 
this language is current, and it should never be 
replaced with the Hindu language. The question 
of language has an important bearing on the progress 
of Community and should be permitted to fall into 
the background: and so no change should be 
introduced in the language of a Province by means 
of legislation. 

It should be made a fundamental part of the Indian 
constitution that no community shall have the power 
to restrict the religious freedom of any other com¬ 
munity whether directly or in the guise of 'religious, 
social, or economic reform ; and that the social or 
economic reform of a community shall fast entirety 
in the hands of the elected repre s entative of that 
community. The propagation of religion shall at 
all times be frte from all restrictions and that no 
direct or indirect limits shall be imposed upon it, for 
instance, that a change of belief should be evidenced 
by a declaration made before a magistrate, etc*. 
Such and similar restrictions have in times past 
been imposed in different countries and there is an 
apprehension that the Hindus may resort to similar 
devices in order to check the progress of the Moslems. 

In the last the safeguarding of the rights of 
minorities should be carefully considered by Sir 
John Simon and the members of his Commission. 
This question may not be acute amongst more 
advanced European Nations. In this country 
parties are at present based largely on religious 
divisions which are matt or less permanent and the 
result is that a majority will probably continue to 
be a majority till the latter is able by means of 
missionary efforts to reduce the majority to a position 
of minority. 

With the above remarks it is earnestly solicited 
that a careful consideration would be made by Sir 
John Simon and his worthy co-operators in the 
formation of an empire on which the destiny of the 
Moslems rest. 
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Deputation from the Burma Moslem Society, the Moslem League, Burma, 
and the Provincial Tanzun Committee. 


. RrprtsentitJvc o! the Burma Maalem Society : 

Mr. S. A. RAHAMAN, Barriiter. 

Representatives af the Haslem League, Burma : — 

Mr. MOHAMED AUZAM, BarrWer-at-Uw (Presi¬ 
dent). 

KHALIFA M. A. 0. GAM. 

Hauorary Subedar M. I. ALLEY (Secretary). 
Representatives at the Provincial Tatulm Com¬ 
mittee 

Honorary Subadar M. 1. ALLEY. 

Mr. ABDUL GNANI KHAN KASHIF (Officiating 
Seeretory). 

2M Tks Chairman (Lord Burnham) Gentlemen, 
we hove the advantage of receiving yoor Memoranda 
which we have all gone through carefully 1 do not 
know whether the spokesman of each body would 
like to make a atatement drawing our attention to 
any particular matter contained is the Memoranda 
If Mr Rahaman it to a certain extent the spokesman 
of the whole community I might ask him to begin 
by making any statement he wishes to make. 
Perhaps I ought to say that the Moslem community 
here, according to the Memorandum, consists of, 
firstly, thoee born in Burma, of Burmese parentage 
on both sides, popularly known as the Zerbadies ; 
secondly, those born in Burma of mixed Indian and 
Burmese parentage, also known as ' Zerbadies , 
thirdly, those born and domiciled in Burma of Indian 
parentage on both sides, and fourthly, those bom 
outside Burma and settled down permanently here 
According to Part I of the Government Memorandum, 
page 10*, the number of Muhammadans in this 
province is 501,000, 4 per cent, in all Burma, D per 
cent, in Urban areas and 3 per cent, in the remainder. 
Having said that, would you, Mr. Rahaman, like 
to make a statement on the Memorandum or draw 
our attention to special points in your Memorandum ? 
—(MV Rahaman) Sir. on behalf of the Moslems 
of Upper Burma I received a telegram this morning 
•from Mandalay’empowering me to speak for them 
before this Commission They say that their 
Memorandum will follow 

Ths Chairmen {Lord Burnham) : I see that you 
are entitled to speak for the Upper Burma Moslems. 

Tht Wit*4ts (Mr. /taMsmaa) : The main object 
of our representation is this We are Butmans in 
the true sense of the wdtd except in religion So 
whatever Reforms the Burmans are gomg to get. we. 
as of right, must have a share But as we are a 
minority community like the Karens and Anglo- 
Burmans, we would like fo have our interests safe¬ 
guarded by reserving so many seats as Burma 
Moslem seats for the time being. The reason whv 
we insist upon having our representation is this 
Burmans at present, nr. are asking for Burma for 
Burmans and not only Burma for Burmans but I 
feel that they are aiking for Burma"*for Bunnan 
Buddhists, thus excluding their Bunnan Moslems 
who have no other home except Burma. As l said, 
sir, we are Burmans m all respects except in religion 
We have no other home ; we are born here, we live 
here and we die here Our main object is to bring 
to your notice the existence of this minority com¬ 
munity and to guard their interests as inseparable 
from Burmao Buddhists. 

157 Tk* Chairman (Lord Bwrnkain) You are 
satisfied with the franchise as it exists now ?—We 
are. 

153. Tn regard to education you claim every 
facility for higher education, literacy and technical, 
and adequate representation on educational bodies 
and the University Uouncil f—That is so 

25®. You demand a fair share in*a)l public depart¬ 
ments and services. What percentage do you 
demand ?—1 think according to the population we 
ought to have at least 10 par cent. 

260. What have you to say in regard to separate 


electorates 3 If seats are reserved for us. I do not 
mind having a joint electorate 
'261 The number of seats?—10 per cent 
262. Is there any other demand that you would 
like to put forward ?—I have nothing to add to what 
is already contained in the Memorandum. 

203 Do you wish to say anything, Mr. Mohamed 
Auzam ?—(Mr. Mohamed Aiaam) The relation¬ 
ship between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
in Burma has been very cordial and good and the 
electorate so far has been joint. But now the 
Muhammadans are asking for separate representation 
for two reasons Firstly, they are very backward 
in education and politically also, and secondly the 
Burma Moslems for whom my friend has just spoken 
want to have separate re pr esentation I have 
included them in my Memorandum We do not 
think it would be advisable to have two sets of 
electorates for the Moslems, one for the Burma 
Moslems and the other for otheT Moslems There¬ 
fore we thought it would be better to ask for separate 
representation for Moslems as a whole 

264. Is there any other point ?—We want a fair 
share in the various branches of the administration. 

265. I see that the Moslem League demand that 
one-eighth of all grants-in aid of education should 
be reserved for theu institutions ?—Yea 

266. What is yoor point about teaching of Urdu ? 
—They want to abolish that We say that it must 
be taught because if we have no Urdu teaching here 
we will have no religious instructions here 

267. I see you say that " the Deputy Inspectors 
" support their co religionists on the need for this 
" language, one of them on the curious ground that 
*’ many Burmese Moslems go on pilgrimage to 
” Mecca “ ?—Yes 

268. Mr Raft : Mr Auiam. is it not a fact that 
in so far as the municipalities are concerned, the 
Hindus are separate from the Muhammadans 5 
—Yes. t 

26®. They have separate electorates i —Yea 

270. But it # is otherwise so far as the Legislative 
Council is concerned ?—That is so . we have a 
joint electorate 

271. Your point is that a common system should 
be adopted both for the Legislative Council and the 
Municipalities; that is to say you want separate 
electorates for both ?—That is ao. 

272. You will admit that the relationship between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in this province has 
been very cordial ?—Yes. 

278. Do I understand you to say that but for the 
separate representation asked for by the Burma 
Moslems you would not mind having one common 
electorate } —That is so 

274 You have been an old member of the Corpora¬ 
tion and also of the Legislative Council for two 
terms ?—Yes 

275. A question about elections. Is it your 
experience that there is personation on a large 
scale ?—-Very small; not worth talking about 
270. Surely a large number of coolies are on the 
electoral roll, are they not ?—Yes 

277. And a large number of them turn ap to vote ? 
—That is so 

278. I suppose when people see a large number of 
these coolie* at the election booths they run away 
with the im pr e ss ion that personation is talking 
place ?—Yes. 

270 Is it not a fact that the candidate* or their 
election agents employ a large number of workers ? 

—They do. 

280 They always do whether personation 

takes place 3 —Yes 

281 And if they come across any case do they not 
report the instance ?—Yes. 

282. Is that your experience also, Mr. Rahaman ?— 
(Afr Rahaman) Yes. 

283. Is it your experience that although there is 
no lri*al bar to the emplovment of Burma Moslems 
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or Indians in the Government Services, as a matter her steps towards the objective nor the false issue 
of fact discrimination is made ?—Yes. [Mr. of racial discrimination will help her cause." Will 
Mahomed Aueam) That is so. *ou kindly explain more fully what you mean by 

284. Mr. Rahaman, you say in your Memorandum tfe&t ?— [Mr. Mokamed Auzam ) We think that if 
that the Moslem community consists of Moslems Burma were to work out her own destiny she will 
" born in Burma of Burmese parentage on both hive to fight singlehanded, whereas if she remains 
'* sides (popularly known as the Zerbadies).” Do a part of India, she will get help from India. 

you mean born in Burma of Burmese parentage \ 289. You fear that if Burma is separated she 
on both sides ?— [Mr. Rahaman) Yes. Slight be isolated ?—Yes. 

285. I think there ought to be the word " Moslem " 4 200. Whereas if she remained joint with India the 

after the word " Burmese " so that it can be clear, political strength of India would lend her assistance 
I notice that the census shows that the total popula- which she otherwise she could not possess ?—Yes. 
tion of Burma Moslems is about 92,000. Have you 291. V BaU : What is your view, Mr. Rahaman ? 
any reason to suspect that this figure is pot correct ? —(Afr. Rahaman) If a majority of Burmese 
—We cannot vouch for the census figure. Buddhists here want separation we do not want to 

286. Take a concrete case. You have Burma stand in their way. 

Moslems here who bear Muhammadan names and 292. Sir Hari Sinr fc Gour : But I see you say : 
you have got Burma Moslems who bear Burmese '*,••• we venture to submit that separation 
names. When a census officer comes round and "4>f this province from India at the present juncture 
asks the Burma Moslem his name, if he says Abdulla " will not be to the best interests of Burma " ?—Yes* 
he will be classed under the category of Indians, 298. Then you go on to say that if a majority of 
but if be gives his name as Maung Gye he is put in the Burmese Buddhist community desire separation 
under Zerbadies. In that way, I take it,’ your you would not oppose it. You do not want to stand 
population has been brought down to so low a figure m the way but all the same you do not approve of 
as 92,000 ?—Yes. it ?—Yes. 

287. Otherwise it would have been much more Afr. Raj S; Provided your interests are safe- 

than 92,000 ?—That is so. guarded ? 

288. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Mr. Mohamed Auzam, 294. Sir Hari Singh Gour : In what way would 
you say in your supplementary Memorandum : you like your interests to be safeguarded ?—To give 
" We oppose the separation of Burma on whatever our community the same rights and privileges as 
" principle the demand may be based as in our Burmese and to reserve a certain number of seats. 
” opinion no separate political evolution will hasten 
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This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the 
Indian interests m Burma, it is unnecessary for our 
purpose to trace the ongin and growth of the Indian 
community in Burma. Suffice it to say that the 
Indian community as a distinct community has 
come to stay in Burma. Id all spheres of activity, 
social, economic and political, Indians in Burma 
have been playing a leading part in the development 
of the province and it is largely due to Indian 
initiative, enterprise and capital that the province of 
Burma of to-day has become an important province 
with its vast stretches of paddy lands and its 
prosperous and imposing cities. By reason of its 
leading part in the development of the province and 
the important idle which it plays at present in all the 
progressive activities of the province, the Indian 
community u entitled to have its interests safe¬ 
guarded. Indians in Burma have always evinced a 
keen and active interest in the political progress of 
Burma and have always loyally co-operated with the 
indigenous communities in their attempts towards 
political advancement Acts and measures pre¬ 
judicially affecting Indians soon after the reforms 
and the vigorous agitation carried on of late to 
prejudice‘the Indian in the eyes of the people, have 
not altered in the least the friendly attitude of the 
Indian community towards Burman political advance. 
At the same time a feeling of insecurity and lack of 
confidence in the dominant indigenous cpmmumty 
to adequately safeguard Indian interests has been 
created tn the minds of Indians in Burma and we are 
compelled to ask that necessary safeguards should be 
embodied m the constitution with a view to create a 
spirit of goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
between the two communities which are essential 
to the political, social and economic p rogres s of the 
province. 

We are aware that the European community at 
well as a small but vociferous section of the indigenous 
community is advocating the separation of Burma 
from British India. We do not feel called upon to 
express any opinion on the question as the terms of 
reference To ycujr 'Commission defining the problems 
under examination preclude in oar bumble opinion 
an enquiry into the question as to the addition to, or 
diminution of. the territories comprised in British 
India. 

We shall therefore proceed at once to outline the 
‘measures and safeguards which should be provided 
in any constitution framed*for Burma. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

Before the introduction of reforms under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, the Indian com¬ 
munity put forward a claim'to representation in the 
legislature by communal electorates; the grounds 
which our community urged for a communal electorate 
have not disappeared, but on the other hand our 
experience after the reforms has amply demonstrated 
to ns that our interests cannot be adequately safe¬ 
guarded unless our communal electorates ‘are 
continued and unless we are accorded better and more 
adequate r e pr esentation in the provincial and central 
legislatures commensurate with our interests and the 
importance of out community in f Burma. Under 
the present constitution our community enjoys the 
privilege of rending, eight elected re presen tatfWs to 
the Provincial Council; four from Rangoon and one 
each from Mandalay. Bassein, Moalmein and Akyab. 
besides the two nominated members representing 
Indian Labour and Indian Chamber of Commerce 
respectively. In other words, we are given roughly 
one-tenth of the total number of elected repre¬ 
sentatives and of those "ho come in by nomination 
According to the 1921 census reports, Indians in 
Burma number 948,708 out of a total population of 
about 13.000,000, But by reason t>f our foremost 
place in the trade and commerce of the country, our 
very heavy contribution to the public exchequer, 
whiijh is out of proportion to our numbers as com¬ 


pared to the other sections of the population, the 
extent of our property in lands and buildings and 
the capital sunk and invested in the country, our 
community is entitled to at least one fifth of the 
total number of elected representatives in the Council. 
On the basis of the present number of elected 
members, in the Provincial Council, we claim that 
our community should have ten members to be 
elected from Rangoon, two from Bassein. two from 
Moulmein. one from Mandalay and one from Akyab, 
by purely Indian electorate, and this should be 
coupled with the existing right to compete in other 
general constituencies. As regards franchise, the 
present franchise appears to us to be sufficiently wide 
and there would be no object in disturbing it. 
Provision, however, should be made to ensure that 
the electoral roll is prepared with greater care and 
accuracy and after more careful enquiry. We are 
strongly of opinion that the definition of " an Indian '* 
as given in schedule 2 of the Burma Electoral Rules 
(p*** Burma Legislative Council Manual 

Part III) should be altered so as not to deprive a 
person of Indian descent but whose father or grand¬ 
father has not been bom in India excluding Burma, 
the right to be qualified for an Indian constituency 
If the number of elected seats in the Council be 
increased, the Indian representation should be 
increased in the same propo rti on. We are of opinion 
that a second chamber is unnecessary in this province 
as the franchise at present results in the election of a 
preponderating conservative element in the legis¬ 
lature. 

Local Self-Government. 

We submit that in the matter of election of our 
representatives to the Municipalities, communal 
electorates should be continued where they are in 
existence. Our members in the Rangoon Munici¬ 
pality and other public bodies should be increased in 
proportion of the Indian population to the rest of 
the population in Rangoon, and also in proportion 
to the Municipal taxes contributed by our community. 

Public Services. 

Ail apnpmtmentx to the public services and to the 
highest offices in the province should be made purely 
on considerations of individual merit and efficiency 
irrespective of race, caste, colour, creed or community. 
After the introduction of the last reforms, rules were 
to framed by the local Government as to exclude 
candidates of our community from competing on an 
equal basis with other communities for the public 
services. No rules or restrictions should be imposed 
so as to exclude the young men of our community 
who are people of the province from competing on a 
basis of equality for the Indian Civil Service, the 
Provincial Civil Service. the subordinate Civil Service, 
or any other services open to the members of other 
communities in Burma. In this connection we 
would also urge that all public and Government- 
aided educational institutions should be open to 
students belonging to all communities of this 
province without any harassing or embarrassing 
rules of exclusion. Likewise all rule* intended to 
preclude our young men from entering professions 
for which tbey are qualified should be abolished. 

General Rights. 

In the matter of grants and transfer of waste 
lands available for cultivation concessions or leases 
to extract timber from Government forests, con¬ 
cessions to work out mines, minerals or quarries, the 
members of the Indian community in Burma should 
he placed on the same footing as other communities 
in Burma. Statutory safeguards should be provided^ 
with a view to see that no discriminatory legislation 
is possible against the Indians or other minor com 
munities in Burma.' Provision should be made 
that no acts be passed or measures taken by the 
Government to create any d i sab i l i ty as against the 
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minor communities. It is noticeable that since the 'Government on the table of the Provincial Legis- 
introduction of the reformed constitution in Burma Ihture bn the 81st January, 1027, in the course of 
the term " domicile “ has been very much requis- which they say “ The statement shows that the 
itioned in the various acts, rules and regulations central receipts from Burma in 1023-1924 amounted 
of the Government of Burma. The term has been inbound figures to Rs. 9.78 crores and the expenditure 
need very loosely and has in fact been very much ta Rs. 2.75 crores or 28 per cent, of the receipts.” 
abused, resulting in very serious hardships to the XAother statement (copy attached* showing the 
members of our community. We submit the term Antral receipts and central expenditure for the rest 
is misapplied when used with reference to the people at India during the same year) indicates that the 
of one province of a sovereign state residing in a qfcpenditure amounted to sixty-four per cent, of the 
different province of the same sovereign state. If it receipts. The Accountant-General. Burma, pointed 
is found that the term “ domicile ” can be so applied, out the inaccuracies and stated ; *' If the corrections 


we suggest that the term may be defined with a view 
to avoid ambiguity and unnecessary hardship to the 
Indian and other non-indigenous communities residing 
in Burma. 

Central Legislature. 

We consider that besides the member elected by 
the European Constituency. Burma should be 
represented on the basis of its present strength in the 
Assembly by nine members. We suggest that the 
present qualification of voters may be retained, but 
that two out of the nine seats may be reserved for an 
Indian constituency. It may be urged that an Indian 
constituency for the Central Legislature is unnecessary 
in view of the large number of Indians in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly returned by the other Provinces. 
It is submitted, however, that with a view to safe¬ 
guarding the interests of Indians in Burma who have 
peculiar problems of their own, it is necessary that 
men with local knowledge of Burma should be sent 
to the Assembly, as their duties and functions cannot 
be assigned to representatives from other provinces. 
If the number of elected members in the Assembly 
is increased the number of nine seats allotted to 
Burma should also be proportionately increased. 

Council or* State. 

It is submitted that the qualification of voters 
should be the same as at present. On the basis of 
the present strength of the Council of State, the 
provision of only one seat for the general constituency 
u wholly inadequate when the importance of the 
province is taken into account. We suggest at 
least three repr ese n t atives should be allowed to be 
returned to the Council of State, two by the Burma 
general constituency and one by the Indian electorate. 
We claim three scats for Burma on the basis of the 
present strength, but if the elected element in the 
Council be increased, Burma's share of representation 
should be increased in the same proportion. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM 
* SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE INDIAN 
INTERESTS IN BURMA. 

We have already submitted that, having regard to 
the terms of reference, your Commission, in our 
humble opinion is precluded from examining the 
qnestion of separation of Burma from India, as the 
inquiry as to what territories shall be comprised in 
British India is beyond the scope of reference. IL* 
however, it is held that our submission is erroneous 
and that you are justified in going into the question 
whether Burma should be separated from British 
India, our community as an integral part of the 
population of Burma is entitled to be heard on th^ 
question. 

So far as we are able to gather, the grounds of the 
separationists are fourfold, viz. (1) excessive financial 
contribution in the shape of central heads of revenue 
(2) drain from the country to India by exploitation 
by Indian* (3) fear of the country being swampgd by 
Indians and (4) sentiment and prejudice. We shall 
deal with these arguments as briefly as possible. 

riNANCIAL Loss 'UNDER THE CENTRAL HEADS OF 

, Revenue. 

There appears to be a mistaken belief that Burma 
is financially milched by India. The spread of this 
belief is due in large measure to the incorrect data 


suggested above are made and military receipts and 
charges (including marine and military works) are 
excluded, the percentage of central expenditure in 
Burma comes to fourteen against fifteen for the 
rest of India. The actuals under the head 19. 
interest on ordinary debt in statement A, do not 
represent the expenditure incurred on account of 
Burma as Burma's share of the debt and annual 
liability on account Jt interest are required to be 
calculated on a different basis. If this expenditure 
is excluded from statements A and B the percentage 
of central expenditure comes to ten both for Burma 
and for the rest of India.” The Government of 
India was not prepared to endorse the accuracy of 
tiie Local Government's statements. If there is 
really any adjustment necessary to relieve Burma 
of any excessive contribution to the central Exchequer 
your Commission can make a more equitable adjust¬ 
ment, but there is nothing in this to require the 
separation of Burma from India. 

There is the other question whether the cost of 
administration of Burma would be cheaper if Burma. 
were to cut away from India. Separated. Burma 
would then retain the revenues now going into the 
Central Exchequer, but she would have to expend 
not only the amount spent in Burma under Central 
heads, but also further large amounts under the 
various heads of expenditure which are incurred by 
India from the Central Revenues for the upkeep of 
all the departments which are maintained by India ' 
for and on behalf of all the provinces including 
Burma. The most important item ruder this bead 
would be the army and navy, including marine and 
military works. The military charges which Burma 
would have to bear in such case is not to be arrived 
at by dividing the military expenditure of India, 
pro-rata, among the provinces composing British # 
India. The Government of India spends about * 
55 crores of rupees on the army, and even on a 
division on the pro rata basis between the nine 
provinces of India, Burma's share would come to 
roughly 6.1 crores. The military charges of a 
State depend largely on the nature and extent of 
the country and its geographical situation. Burma 
has a very large coast line and a long land frontier, 
extending nearly a thousand miles, touching the 
borders of China, Siam and French Indo-China. 
China, under changed conditions, is a potential 
factor, and has assumed a much greater importance 
■than ever before. If India has an expensive North 
Western problem, Burma has, or is likely to have in 
the near future, a North Eastern Frontier problem 
of equal importance which will have to be boldly 
faced. As to the size of the country, of all the 

S twinces of India, Burma has the largest area. 

urma has 288,707 square miles, while Madras, the 
next largest province of India, has an area of only 
142,280 square miles. Burma is thus by far the 
largest province in India with the largest land 
frontier and sea coast and with only a small com ; 
parative population of 13,212,192. Of the major 
provinces Burma has thus a singularly small popula¬ 
tion to defend her frontier. Burma offers a‘ poor 
field for recruitment for the army and the Burman 
element in Burma's army is likely to be so very 
small as to be almost negligible for a considerable 
time to come. In the absence of an element 
corresponding to sepoys of the Indian Army, Burma 
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should necessarily have recourse to the maintenance 
of an army composed almost wholly of the British 
element. It 'is a proved fact that the British soldier 
costs nearly five times as much as the Indian soldier. 
For a thoroughly efficient mechanised army for 
Burma, with all the paraphernalia of modern 
military equipments, the military estimate would be 
easily double the quota arrived at by a pro rata 
division of the military expenditure among the 
several provinces. The military expenditure would 
be not less than 10 crores at a modest estimate and 
this would consume the whole of the revenues 
derived from the Central heads. 

Then coming to the expenditure under the Central 
heads the Government of India says: '* It is 

extremely difficult to allocate to Burma and to the 
other provinces a proper share of home transactions 
and also of transactions relating to the main com¬ 
mercial department, namely, the Railways and the 
Post and Telegraphs. Generally speaking, the 
accounts of the Central Government follow the place 
of receipt or payment, rather than the province to 
which the receipt of payment p roperly’ appertains, 
etc." 

Under the heads of Ports and Pilotage the receipts 
of the Central Government is shown as Rs. 4,31,000/-, 
and expenses by the same Government as 
Rs. 4.00.442/- for Burma. In these expenses the 
capital expenditure, depreciation, overhead charges 
and interest are not taken into account. In the 
same way under the Posts and Telegraphs the gross 
receipts are shown as Rs. 70,63,500, with working 
expenses ol Rs. 42,43,700. showing a balance of 
Rs. 28,10,800. It may be remarked that the Post 
and Telegraph Department is beginning to pay its 
way in India and showing a small profit. - In Burma 
with vast tracts of land practically uninhabited, 
over which the telegraph lines are run, it is impossible 
for the telegraphs to pay their own way. On the 
other hand, the profits on the postal side would be 
swallowed up by telegraphs and this Department of 
Bast and Telegraphs would be worked only at a loss. 

Burma has got a large programme of capital 
expenditure. We think we would not be far wide 
of the marlt when we say that only a negligible, 
percentage of the borrowings can be raised internally 
from Burma. A * separated Burma, without' the 
financial backing of India will never be able ttf 
borrow at rates bordering on the rates prevailing 
now, except in the improbable contingency of the 
florae Government offering \o back up the loans. 
These circumstances* will add considerably to the 
debt charges. 

Repayment or Burma's Snare or Public 
Debt. 

If Burma wpre to separate - from India a final 
settlement of account will have to be made. ■ The 
famous debates on the subject of financial arrange¬ 
ments between India and. Burma, between the late 
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Gates in 1911-1912, are inter¬ 
esting reading. Mr. Gokhale has showed that India 
had. paid heavily for the Burmese War, which cost 
more than 10 crores, and later on, India had to pay 
for the development of, Burma, costing about 50 
to 00 crores. Since 1911-12 it is difficult to sayVhat 
amounts have been spent by India on Burma, or 
what share of the burden incurred by India should 
be debited to Burma. The fact remains that the 
items of debit on this score would be considerable. 
The expenditure on this head would be heavy and 
can only be met by borrowing at a high rate of 
interest. 

The foregoing considerations are matters of 
serious importance and demand closest attention. 
It seems to us that oh financial grounds the separa¬ 
tion of Burma from India is impracticable. 

Supposed Drain from this Country to 

India due to Exploitation by Indians. 

It is fallacy to say that there is any appreciable 
drain from this rwintrv to/n>lta. It is a \v*‘H-Wii«nvn 


fact that the money earned by Indians is mostly 
kept in Burma, and in the case of the vast majority 
of them the savings from wages and profits from 
legitimate trades are retained in Burma, and most 
of the investments are in the shape of imm ovable 
property. The bulk of the liquid cash owned by 
the Chettyars and others is kept in Burma and not 
in India. The properties and investments are 
tangible and visible. There are, roughly speaking, 
4 classes of Indians in Burma, viz.Chettyars, the 
Suratees and Memons, the Chulias, and the Indian 
labourers. The small class of Indians in public 
service and in the learned professions and other 
allied avocations, may be left out of account for the 
present purpose, as it is well known that they as a 
class spend most of their earnings, and their savings 
are so small as to be almost negligible in a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the supposed drain. As regards 
the Chettyars, they believe in extending their 
business in Burma and their remittances to India are 
considerably less than their remittances from India 
to this country. Incidentally' in the course of 
business they are compelled to own landed property 
taken over in satisfaction of debts owing to their 
debtors' default, but no figures are available as to 
what small proportion of the cultivable area is in 
their occupation. It is well known that but for the 
enterprise and the heavy risks undertaken by this 
daw of bankers it would have been impossible to 
open up the country or bring extensive areas under 
cultivation. The Banking concerns carrying on 
business on European lines do not care to run the 
risk of advancing mosey to indigenous cultivators 
and traders ; and it is left to the Chettyars to under¬ 
take the financing of such classes, dealings with 
whom-are naturally a source of heavy risks. Besides 
the Chettyars, there is a small c l a s s of Marwaris 
and Mid tan esc doing banking business, but they are 
confined practically to the larger towns. So far as 
banking business is concerned the Indian Banker 
is the fin^nrial backbone of the people and is held 
by them in high esteem. His rate of interest is 
uniform for all communities and he makes no dis¬ 
tinctions of race, creed or colour. The Burmese 
bankers are far from popular, owing to their highey 
rates of interest and their methods of business. 
The allegation that the Chettyars are usurious and 
harmful to the interests of the Bormans is wholly 
unfounded. It may be pointed out that the highest 
officials who are in the position of detached spectators 
have paid well-deserved tributes to the enterprise 
of the Chettyars and the immense services rendered 
by them to Burma. Sir Harcourt Butler, the last 
Governor of Burma, said to the Chettyars in one of 
his public speeches, " I value your good work. You 
represent a very important factor indeed in the life 
of the province. As a class, moneylenders come in 
for a good deal of criticism, but they have always 
been an absolutely essential part in the economic 
growth of any country. When the banker has to 
call the law into his assistance he is often unfairly 
criticised, and the vast amount of really good work 
that he is doing is often lost sight of. You, 
Gentlemen, have gradually and carefully built up a 
remarkable system of banking throughout the 
province, the ramifications of which are known to 
very few except those who have taken the trouble 
to make a real study of the question. Without the 
assistance of the Chettyar banking system Burma 
would never have achieved the wonderful advance 
of the last 25-30 years. The Chettyars provide 
the necessary finance to the agriculturists in 
practically every village throughout the province, 
and while enabling the Burman greatly to increase 
his production, they have at £he same time undoubt¬ 
edly inculcated ideas of thrift and economy by their 
insistence on regular repayments as regards both , 
principal and interest. The Burman to-day is a 
much wealthier man tK\n he was 25 years ago and 
for this 'state of affairs the Chettyar deserves his 
share of thanks. Your interest in the province and 
your desire to help it forward has often been shown 
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by your public-spirited actions. Those who know 
you best and whose dealings bring them into daily 
contact with you have told me how deeply they 
appreciate your high standard of integrity and I 
feel confident that whatever future developments of 
banking may do for Burma, the Chettyar will always 
hold his own and prove himself in the years to come, 
as he has done in the past, the real backbone of the 
banking system throughout the province." Little 
need be added tty us to such eulogy. For a long time 
to come the Co-operative Credit Societies and the 
Land Mortgage Banks which are to be established 
cannot, in the very nature of things, replace to any 
extent the Chettyar element. It is undeniable 
that only a third or fourth of the cnlturable lands 
in the province has been brought under cultivation 
and the Chettyars, far from being harmful, are 
indispensable to the prosperous development of the 
country. But we must remember that if their 
risks and their difficulties are increased and a feeling 
of insecurity is created in the event of separation, 
they would naturally endeavour to contract their 
basin ess activities and convert their investments 
into liquid capital and transfer it to India. There 
is danger of a drain only in the event of separation 
of Burma from India. 

It is well known that the Muhammadans as a 
class are noted for investing all their wealth in 
immovable properties. They have not shown so 
far any tendencies to transfer their earnings from 
Burma and are not likely to do so in the future, 
unless compelled by such drastic change in the 
constitution as to create a sense of insecurity in 
Burma. 

The Qmiia* are, as a class, petty-tzaders all over 
Burma, some of them do considerable business 
in the important towns. Their earnings are small 
and any savings they may have are re-invested in 
trade. 

Far from being a source of drain, the Indian 
community has been gradually bringing into Burma 
the proceeds of the conversion of their available 
prop er ty in India, feeing that it is better to have all 
their belongings in the country of their adoption 
rather leave their properties in India to the 
tfwHir mercies of their friends and relations. 

It is true the labourers send a small part of 
their —to their wives and children in India, 
bat Burma requires Indian labour just as India 
requires Burma rice or timber. Just as India pays 
for Burma rice or timber. Burma pays India far 
Indian Ubour. In recent years Burmans have been 
doing work commonly regarded as characteristically 
Indian, such as forming large reaping gangs, employ¬ 
ment in railway construction (for example in the 
Moulmein-Ye con structi on which was carried out 
purely by Burmese labour) working up barges to 
tr ail«por t rice, harvest, etc. As stated in the census 
report of 1921, it may be expected, that, during the 
next decade, Indian immigrants will find it more 
difficult to meet the competition of Buddhists of 
the moat vigorous age, 90 to 85. In shod,* Jpdian. 
labour p*»itfi«r ousts Borman labour nor unfairly 
competes with it. The Indian labourer is indispens¬ 
able to Burma because there are certain types of 
work which Burma labour will never consent to 
undertake, and other types of work for which it is 
neither fitted nor available in time. If Burma 
desires to stop Indian labour the Indian community 
will criticise the desire only from the point of view 
of the requirements of labour in the country and not 
be cause it is Indian labour that is proposed to be 
stopped. The Indian labourer cannot be easily 
replaced by indigenous or other labour and a certain 
amount of drain is therefore inevitable. It must 
be noted that the drain under this head is very 
T maii when compared to the lasting benefits conferred 
on the country, resulting in an enormous increase 
in the productive capacity of the country which 
more than counterbalances the small diap incidental 
*r> employment of Indian labour. 


The Fear of being Swamped by Indians. 

The cry is frequently raised in interested quarters 
that the Indian is rapidly replacing the Burman. 
This cry is encouraged now and then by the utterances 
of responsible high officials and others, that on 
account of the competition from the industrious 
Chinamen and equally industrious Indians, there is 
a grave danger that Burmans will lose their distinc¬ 
tive individual national characteristics. The authors 
of the Census Report of 1921 have made a fairly 
impartial and comprehensive survey of the situation. 
We agree with the Census Reports in their state¬ 
ments that this cry is due :— 

(1) to the large number of Indians who can be 

seen landing from the ships that come to 
Rangoon from India. 

(2) to the fact that the Indian population is 

concentrated in ports in which its presence 
was particularly noticed by European 
observers who first raised the cry. 

(9) to the fact that about one-third derive their 
livelihood from cultivation. 

(4) to the fact that the bulk of them are engaged 

in occupations classed as industry, trans¬ 
port id trade, etc. 

(5) to the fact that consequently they are either 

in towns or close beside the railway or 
river routes. 

(6) to the fact that it is true even m the districts 

in which the Indians are proportionately 
numerous, and it is exactly such a location 
as must make them be seen most frequently 
by observers. 

It will be seen from the Census Reports, that the 
share of Indians in transport and some other industries 
is exaggerated in the occupational tables, that they 
have not such a monopoly in skilled occupations and 
industrial establishments as is sometimes suggested. 

In certain {daces, some areas of paddy land have 
been legitimately acquired by Indians or are worked 
by Indians, but such areas are proportionately very 
small and the problems involved are local. 

In' the distant districts the popu’atioa'uf Indians 
according to the census is only 1 in 18 of population. 
The Indian population in Burma has grown by about 
10 per cent, m the last decade, instead of 48 per 
cent shown by the preceding decade. 

The question then arises as to whether ■ the 
immigrant population is likely to displace the 
indigenous population. This wtrald depend largely 
upon the number of immigrant women who come 
to settle in the country. It is well known that the 
percentage of women immigrants is very small 
when compared to the immigrant males. The last 
census has shown that during the previous decade 
the increase in the female population was only 2.5 
per cent, in 1921 as against the increase of 1.9 in 
1901, and that in the distant districts less than half 
the Indian female population of 1921 were born in 
India. As is pointed oat very rightly in the Census 
Reports, a single homogeneous immigrant race is 
far more likely to be absorbed into the indigenous 
race than to di s po ssess that indigenous community. 
The Indians in Burma are far from being an 
indigenous race. The conclusions taken from the 
Census Repents give a direct contradiction to the cry 
th£t the Indians are likely to the indigenous 

races in Burma. 

The common view that the Burmese are in danger 
of .losing their country to the Indians is not new but 
goes back at least 800 years. It is not unreasonable 
to ask for special evidence that a dispossession which 
went so slowly through these centuries when the 
indigenous races were absorbed in internecine wars, 
is going to have serious effect now. To a nation 
alive to conditions the present number of Indians 
and their rate of increase offer no menace, while the 
Indians may come to Burma for the advantage both 
of themselves and of Burma, and there are at present 
no signs that they will within reasonable time dis- 
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possess the Burmans and convert Burma into an 
Indian country. 

" Those who come only for a short time cannot 
do this ; those who stay will tend to be absorbed 
as they are being absored now. By their absorption 
they will, of course, influence Burmese development, 
as they have always done, but the essential character 
of the community must remain Burmese.” 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the fear of being 
swamped by Indians is wholly unfounded, and the 
cry raised is whally mischievous and detrimental to 
the best interests of the country. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
increase in the population during the decade pre¬ 
ceding 1921 was only 1,74,471. There is absolutely 
no foundation for ‘ the fear of hordes of Indians 
rushing up to settle in the country. The following 
table will be of interest in this connection. 

During the period (1918 to 1927) the total balance 
of immigrants over emigrants from all places out¬ 
ride Burma was 0,57,413, or an average of 05,701 
per annum. It is well known that during this period 
there has been a considerable increase of immigrants 
from China and other places. The balance of 
immigrants over emigrants cannot be arrived at by 
deducting the number of emigrants from the number 
of immigrants as was done in arriving at the above 
figures of 0,57,418, as it is well known that a fair 
proportion of the immigrant population go a number 
of times in the course of a particular period for a 
short visit outside Burma and return again to this 
country. These figures clearly indicate that the fear 
of the character of the population being changed 
by immigration from India is a myth. 

It is true that of late there has been a steadily 
growing pressure of the increasing population of 
Burma on the means of subsistence. The low 
economic conditions of the province are due to 
causes which are world-wide, due to post-war 
conditions and the inability of the vast bulk of the 
people to adapt themselves to the ever-changing 
conditions. The Indians have no special advantage 
in this province in any walk of life, and if the Borman 
takes life piore seriously and becomes less inactive 
and exerts himself. he can replace the Indian trader ' 
and yorker in many profitable avoca t ions, and of 
late a welcome change is discernible in this direction. 
There "is no doubt a tendency on the part of the 
Borman to ascribe his low economic condition to the 
presence of the Indian in Burma. The Burmans 
were accustomed to a free and easy life. People with 
educational qualifications were very few and they 
were easily absorbed by the ever-increasing demand 
in the public services. The Barmans have taken to 
higher education in ever increasing numbers dhd 
there is a large surplus over and above the require¬ 
ments of the public services. Their education, as in 
the case of die rest 6f India, unfits them for a 
commercial career. Refusing to recognise the real 
cause. Burmans naturally attribute all their ills to 
the presence of the Indians in the province. But a 
little reflection and a closer examination of facts 
will disclose to them the error of their conclusions 
and will show them that the cause and the remedy 
for their ills lie in their own hands. 

Sentiment and Prejudice. 

There is a common belief that the Indians were 
responsible for Burma 1 * loss of liberty. Whatever 
part the Indians have taken in the subjugation of 
Burma was not due to the desire of thfc Indians. 
The Indian people and the national organisations 
vehemently opposed the Burmese wars and this 
should be dearly understood by the Burmese people. 
Burmans seem to think that it is possible to eliminate 
the Indian community from Burma by discriminatory 
Uws and by adopting methods of expropriation of 
Indians in Burma. They are slow to recognise the 
fact that even in a separated Burma the British 
Parliament will provide statutory safeguards against 
any such legislation or measures. In other colonies 
like §rrtish Malaya and £eylon the Indians have a 


large stake, are found in sufficiently large 
numbers and enjoy full rights, and in a separated 
Burma the Indian community will, as a matter of 
course, continue as a permanent factor even if Burma 
were separated from India. If this cardinal principle 
is brought home to the Burman, the cry of toe small 
but vociferous section of the Burmese community 
against the Indian community will die a natural 
death. 

It is suggested-in some quarters that Burma may 
be separated from India for all practical purposes and 
may be placed directly under the Secretary of State 
for India, so that technically Burma may be a part 
of British India while having nothing to do with the 
Central Legislature or the Central Government for 
the rest of India which is under the Viceroy and 
Governor-General. This would give all the advantages 
of separation while imposing none of the obligations 
consequent upon separation. The party meet con¬ 
cerned in such arrangement would naturally be 
India, and it is impossible to arrive at any decision on 
this question without ascertaining the views of 
India, and so far none of the witnesses in India 
have been examined on this point. It seems to us 
only too obvious that India will resolutely object to 
assume the invidious rble thus offered to her. We 
shall, however, indicate our objection purely from 
the provincial outlook. All the powers of Central 
Legislature and the Central Government cannot in 
the very nature of things be distributed between the 
Government of Burma (including the Provincial 
Legislature) and the Secretary of State. There will 
still have to be central subjects common to Burma 
and the rest of India. There would be a central 
legislature and Burma and the rest of India would 
have an executive. This central legislature and the 
central executive should be located somewhere in 
British India, nay, they would be located in the main 
continent of India as the balance of convenience 
would be in favour of locating them at a place 
nearest to the largest number of provinces of India, 
though it may mean inconvenience to a single 
province. The other provinces of India would be 
entitled to send their quota of representatives to the 
Central Legislature so constituted ; and such being 
the obvious arrangement, we fail to appreciate what 
advantages can accrue to Burma from it. If it is 
suggested that there ought to be a central legislature 
and central executive for India excluding Burma and 
another central legislature and central executive for 
the whole of British India and Burma, the proposal 
has merely to be stated to be rejected as an absurd 
duplication of the machinery of Government. If on 
the other hand it is suggested that all the powers 
now exercised by the central Government should be 
transferred to Whitehall, it will be going back on the 
pledged word of British Parliament contained in the 
declaration of August, 191T, and we as a community 
interested in conserving our popular powers in the 
matter of central subjects and in improving upon 
them would be justified in opposing such proposals 
to the interest in onr power. 

A suggestion is also m ade that in the event of 
separation, an arrangement can be m ade with India, 
by the payment of subsidy or otherwise, to maintain 
a reserve or to help Burma with the I ndi a n Army when 
a contingency arises. India has been resisting all 
attempts to use the Indian army for Imperial 
purposes. India will not hear of any such proposal 
as the Indians will not be prepared to sell the life 
blood of their nationals for mercenary considerations. 

It is suggested that in anar constitution for Burma 
that may be proposed -by your committee, the ■ 
definition of " citizen " and “ fundamental" rights 
should be the same as those incorporated in the 
proposed Indian Scheme for Dominion status as 
passed by the All Parties Convention in Calcutta in _ 
the supplementaty report, vid* chapter IV., pp. 
31. 32, S3. % . 

We are of the opinion that the proposal for separa¬ 
tion and the alternative proposals and the implications 
which follow are impracticable and should not be 
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entertained. We regret to say that they are mile 
without regard to facts and figures and without 
consideration for other peoples' legitimate rights. 
They can have no other result except the straining of 
the feeling of amity and goodwill which Indians h%ve 
always fostered towards Bunnans. We trust that 
in any such scheme of reform which may be intro¬ 


duced for Burma full and sufficient safeguards will be 
prominently introduced so that the minority 
fommunity of Indians with large and permanent 
interests in the province may be adequately protected 
ind that they may enjoy unfettered full and complete 
and equal rights with the indigenous Burman 
community. 


RANGOON. 

6th February, 1929. 
Morning. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (exceft Mr. Kikabhai Prsmchand) 
and of the Burma Provincial Commit kx. 


Deputation of Representatives of Indian Interest* in Burma. 


The ftfitoHifl eaaehUd at 

Mr. N. M. COWASJEE, islisn Chamber 

•t Cam mere*. 

Hen- Mr. P. C. D. CHARI, M.C3. 

Mr. K. B. CHAMDOO. 

Mr. V. DATA. 

Mr. If. AYMER (tor Raja Ramaaatha RedlUr, 

LL.D.). 

1. The Chairman : We have your Memor an d u m, 

gentlemen, and we realise that those on whose 
behalf yon speak would be opposed to separation, 
and would bring before us a number of points in 
rapport of that view; and that in the second place 
you ask for certain special provisions, safeguards, 
wanting, 2 think, an increase of the nine elected 
Indian representatives of the Burma Council to 
16 ?— (Mr. Chari) : Yea. 

3. • • • (Afr. Cowasjee) : Two from Basseih, 
one from Mandalay, two from Moulmein and one from 
Akyab, besides ten from Rangoon. 

S. And you want to increase the total Burman 
r e pre se ntation in the Legislative Assembly from 8 
to 8, as well as the European constituencies ?—Yes. 

4. What do you want to do, Mr. Chari, about the 
Council of State ? This is interesting.— {Mr. Chari ) ; 
We want one out of three. We want three for the 
whole of Banna. 

5. Then you want to introduce a communal element 
into all these different representations. do»~you 1 — 
Yea. 

0. And apparently you are opposed to an extension 
of the franchise ?—That the present franchise may 
be continued. 

7. I think I see the main point. Is there anything 
yon would like to say about it ? I dare say one or 
two of my colleagues would like to put questions 
to you.—What we have to state we have stated in 
brief in the Memorandum, but if any questions are 
asked I am prepared to answer them. 

8 . Mr. Cadogan : I put a question a few days ago 
on the subject of the opinion of the Indianfeom- 
munity as regards separation of Burma from India, 
and I was told that those Indians who lived in Burma 
were in favour of the separation, and that it is only 
those birds of passage who raise any objection.— 
(Afr. Cowasjee) : That is not so. It cannot be so, 
because I have lived in Burma ; I was bem in Burma 


and I am opposed to separation. (Afr. Chart) : And 
in fact many of the signatories of this Memorandum 
have been long residents here. 

0. You say those who live in Burma are opposed 
to separation. Is that so ? You think that is the 
general feeling ?—The Indians as a class are opposed 
to separation, and most of the Burmese also are 
opposed to separation. The vast majority of them 
are opposed to separatum. 

10. bo yon think that Indian labour supplements 
or supplants Burman labour ?—Supplements it. • 

11. limn on page 448 of your Memorandum, under 
the heading Public Services, the second sentence is 
this : “ After the introduction of the last Reforms, 

“ rules were so framed by the local Government as 
" to exclude candidates of our community from 
“ competing on an equal basis with other communities 
" for the public services." Then a little lower down 
you say: " We would also urge that all public and 
“ Government aided educational institutions should 
” be open to students belonging to all communities 
" of this province without any harassing or embarras- 
" sing roles of exclusion." What are those 
harassing or embarrassing rules of exclusion ? With 
regard to the services, cannot yon compete on an 
equal basis ?—We can, but we have got our own 
educational institutions, which axe recognised by 
the Government, and our peoplekre properly qualified, 
in fact they are better qualified than other people 
generally for the Government service ; but members 
of our community are excluded by a rule which 
insists upon a Burmese language test of a high 
standard, which our educational institutions do not 
provide. I agree that they should, no doubt, be 
required to pass a language test after entering the 
service, as, for instance, in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service, where they have to pass a vernacular 
test in the province to which they are posted, but in 
the case of Indians they are asked to produce proof 
that they have a good knowledge of Burmese, as it 1 * 3 4 5 * 7 8 
is called, without defining what a good knowledge is, 
and they are practically excluded from offering them¬ 
selves for recruitment, and then domicile is always. 
insisted upon. Of course, we have no objection to 
domicile, provided it is not vague and indefinite. 

12. You do not attach conditions ?—No, we say 
that the domicile of a .particular province has no 
meaning in constitutional law. 1 am only a humble 
person giving evidence befoSe an eminent jurist, but 
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my own view is that domicile in a particular province 
of a sovereign State has no meaning at all, because 
if this process were extended it would mean that a 
man might be required to prove domicile in a particu¬ 
lar district or township. So far as the Indians are 
concerned, we say there ought to be no distinction 
on the ground of domicile with reference to a particular 
province of India. 

IS. Mr Campagnac : On what do you base the 
assertion that the vast majority of Burmese oppose 
separation ? 

The Chairman : What page is this ? 

Mr. Campagnac : He just gave that answer.—There 
are various parties in Burma. Of course, the most 
influential party is the General Council of Burmese 
Associations. They have a very good organisation, 
and in the report made by the local Government 
about the various parties and their influence, after 
the Reformed Constitution was introduced, it is 
stated that the General Council of Burmese 
Associations has got the predominating influence in 
politics, and it is generally followed by the people 
at large. They are against separation. There is 
the Hundred Committee, which has been formed on 
a very democratic basis, and they have stated in 
unmistakable terms that it is to the best interests 
of Burma to be linked with India. Apart from that, 
there is the Parliamentary Party, which was recently 
formed. They are also opposed to separation. 

14. Sir Hari Singh Gour ; In the council ?—In 
the council, yes. Then the People’s Party as a 
party is opposed to separation. There is the Inde¬ 
pendent Party and their followers. * I do not know 
how far they are in favour of separation ; I think 
some of them are for and some against separation; 
but the only party so far that is in favour of separation 
is the recently formed Separation League. We have 
got figures that it comprised only 4,000 members 
on the fith January, 1929. mostly youngsters. It 
is a recently formed Association, and they are 
voicing this question of separation and. agitating 
for it. Apart from it, there are only small commun¬ 
ities in favour of separation. I find that the Anglo- 
Indian community has no objection to separation. 
Of course, they s upport the separation theory also, 
they are only a small Section of the people, and I 
am not so sure whether the whole community is in 
favour of separation. I have heard views from 
some people who are not in favour of separation. 

25. Mr. Campagnac : You tpoke about the Parlia¬ 
mentary Party. Tb*t consists of about four or 
five members, does it not ?—It is a distinct party 
with followers in the country; but the dominating 
party is the General Council of the Burmese Association. 

10. You know that they originally passed a 
resolution in favour of separation*; it was construed 
as such by the Government, and debated as 
such ?—You mean the resolution passed on 81st 
January, 1927. • • 

17. Mr. Rafi : 1924. The mover declined to say 
whether it was a separation resolution or not.—The 
Government interpreted it as a separation resolution, 
but the mover did hot refer to it as such. He only 
wanted a proper financial adjustment; that is 
‘how I take it. 

18. Mr. Campagnac: Would I not be correct in 
■ayfog that the majority of Burmans are in favour 
of separation, but some of them are not in favour of 
immediate separation ?—The only people who are 
in favour of separation are members of the Separation 
League, plus the Anglo-Indian community. The 
rest are decidedly in favour of being linked up with 
India, and some of them want to reconsider .this 
question only after Dominion status is achieved for 
the whole of India. 

.19. The Chairman .‘"Might I ask. for the purposes 
of information, two questions. Has any resolution 
been passed in the Burma Council, either this present 
one or the previous one or the one before that, 
affirming that the view of the majority of the council 
was that there should not be separation ?—There 
was no.resolutioiv either way. 

Df 


20. Perhaps you did not hear my question ; it 
was carefully framed. What I wanted to know was 
whether there has been any resolution pa— in any 
of the Burma councils to the effect that the majority 

of the council was opposed to separation ?_So for 

as 1 know there was no such resolution. 

21. Now, if you are right when you say that there 
is unquestionably this large majority of politically- 
minded Burmans who are opposed to separation, 
how does it come about that nobody, with all frhi« 
discussion going on, has ever proposed and carried 
such a resolution ?—The resolution ought to be the 
other way. 

22 . I know ; but one would like to see it put to 
the test. Do you think that if somebody in this 
present council, one of your own community, perhaps, 
was to move that in the opinion of this council there 
should be no separation of Burma from India, are 
you expressing a confident view that that resolution 
would be carried by a large majority ? Is that your 
view ?—Yes ; but then, apart from it, if it has been 
raised as an election issue then the indication would 
be quite dear ; but even apart from it, I have no 
doubt that the council as a whole would be opposed 
to separation. 

28. What I feel about it is this. We are anxious 
to learn, but after all, it is very difficult to be sure, 
because of the different opinions expressed. Nobody 
really can assert, as though it was a matter of proved 
fact, that a majority of opinion is so and so, unless 
it is brought to the test ?—But we people who live 

in the country have got means of ascertaining- 

24. But, you see, we have had other people who 
live in the country, who have given us exactly the 
other view. I am not in the least arguing either 
one view or the other; but you will agree that it 
is not very satisfactory to have it in that form.— 
But then the proper thing would- 

26. Mr.'Rap : Is it not a fact that most of the 
non-separationists are boycotters ?—(Mr. Chari) 
Yes. that is the real difficulty. 

The Chairman : As for as I remember, all the 
deputations we have had from Burmese on this 
subject have been in favour of separation. It is 
striking. 

Mr. Campagnac : May I put one more question 
on this point ? 

27. The Chairman : The Karens were in favour 
of separation. I do not recollect any deputation of 
Burmese who were opposed to separation.— {Mr. 

. Cowasjce) : We have the other section, a very large 
section which is not represented here. That is the 
trouble. (Mr. Chari ) : In fact, at page 825 of the 
report on the working of the reformed constitution, 
a report submitted by the Government of Burma 
to the Government of India, I find this statement 
is made : “ In 1921 the General Council of Burmese 
Associations dominated all political activity," and 
then it goes on and gives the various organisations 
connected with it, and even to-day it is do min a ting 
the Burmese political activity, and then they have a 
firm hold cm the masses. It has not been disputed 
that the followers of this party would form more than 
90 per cent, of the population. 

28. The Chairman : It must bea most hopeless thing 
for. anybody who oppose them if 90 per cent, support 
one party.—In fact they are boycotters. TTieir 
views can only be gathered from what appears in the 
press, and from the resolutions that have been passed. 

The Chairman : We shall do our best to listen to 
the evidence that is put before us. May I just look 
at that book to follow the page ? (Book handed to 
the Chairman). 

Mr. Campagnac : Are you aware that Maung Boo, 
in a speech in the Legislative Council—be is the leader 
of the People s Party, or was the leader; he is now 
the president of the Legislative Conned—said this : 

" We are all unanimous that one day Burma must 
" be separated from India.”—One day. of course. 

30 An5 then he went on to say: " It has been 
" suggested to me that this resolution has not been 
" supported by the bulk of the people in Burma. It 
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" p not so. It is the same resolution as was passed^ 
" if I remember aright, on the 8th February, 1021, 

" after my second deputation to England. At th^ 
" mass meeting at Jubilee Hall, which was overflowing* 
" we decided on almost identical lines, and therefore, 
"in spite of the telegram from the • • •* 

" Camp to the Government of India (probably jtj 
" was done out of spite), I can assure the honourabqi 
“ member that this resolution is the unanimous! 
"opinion of the Burmese population." I suppo$ 
Maung Poo is a man with a considerable following ih 
Burma ?—He has got some following. You will 
find from the reports published by the local 
Government it is stated that Maung Poo lost his 
following and could not get returned to the council 
after the statement you have read out was made. 
That had a considerable bearing on his election. 
Perhaps he was rejected for that. 

81. U Ba U : But he has been in the council 
three times. He has been successful throughout ?— 
Now, of course. In his Council speech he refers to 
events before the Whyte Committee, and before the 
Reforms were introduced here. The local Govern¬ 
ment says he lost influence ; in fact he had no 
influence at all. That is what is stated in the book 
I have just handed in. 

82. The Chairman: I am obliged to yon for 
letting me look at this book, the report on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution. The report 
was made in 1927. and the passage you read to us 
is on page 825, and refers, as a matter of history, 
to something in 1021 ?—Yes. 

88. It is contrasting the position in 1921 with the 
change which took place after 1921. The sentence 
von read is this: " In 1921 the General Council of 
*' Burmese Associations dominated all Burmese 
" political activity," and they go on to describe a 
boycott which was specially directed against persons 
taking part in the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
and so forth, and then they go on to say that there 
was a seceding party from this General Council of 
Burmese A ssociat i ons, and it mentions several 
distinguished names. It describes this seceding 
party as becoming the Moderate Party. 

84. And they go on to describe how these people 
formed a Moderate Party, became a very important 
element, two of their members having an official 
position. They became {fledged to a definite policy 
of co-operation. They trace the story, the results 
of the 1925 election showing that the Nationalist 
Party had become unpopular, and so ou. I hardly 
think, Mr. Chari, that one could take that half 
sentence on this page, which refers to a position in 
1921. in support of the view that here in 1929, or in 
the last year or two, this body is the most important 
political body.—It goes on to describe the seceders, 
and I find in a later place that these people who 
seceded had very little hold on the people afterwards. 

85. I am much obliged to you. Is there anything at 
all in this book, one way or the other, on the subject 
of popular opinion in Burma as regards separation ?— 
There is nothing so far as I know. That shows the 
feeling was not strong, and they did rfOt think It 
necessary to include this aspect of it in the report. 

88 . The inference we will draw for ourselves. I 
wanted to know the fact. As far as # ycm know, is 
ther® anything in the volume about it ?—Not as 
far as I recollect. 

87. 17 Ba Shin : Your community will not be 
unwilling to recommend a form of government that 
will content the people of Burma provided your 
community interests are safeguarded ?—Most cer¬ 
tainly, of course. We are interested in Burma’s 
political advance quite as much as any Burman here. 

38. And if these safeguards are provided *in the 
constitution, you will not be opposing the separation 
which the Burman claims ?—We oppose separation, , 
as you will find from the Memorandum, not because 
we are afraid of our own position, but in the interests 
of Burma we are opposing separation. We think 
Burma would suffer financially and in other ways, 
**" i n mv Morrmramlum 'In fact we are 


opposed to separation not because we stand to suffer, 
as pur interests can be safeguarded in a constitution 
framed after separation, but I am only concerned 
with the larger interests of Burma. 

89. You have never been elected as a member of 
the local legislative council ?—I have never stood 
for it. I stood for the Council of State, and I got 
elected. 

40. And you got elected because no Burman 
opposed you ?—There was a Burman candidate, no 
doubt, and he was there till the time the voting 
cards were being issued. He was eliminated only 
at the time of the issue of the voting cards ; in fact, 
whoever came to work for him worked for the rival 
candidate, because the gentlemen who worked for 
the Burman candidate thought I was responsible 
for his being disqualified. So as a matter of fact 
there was a Burmese opposition, and I got returned 
through the Burmese votes. 

41. U Ba Shin : Am I correct in understanding 
that you got the support of the Burmese in your 
election to the Council of State ?— (Mr. Chari) : Yes, 
also the support of Indians and Europeans. In the 
general constituency there is a large proportion of 
Butmans. 

You know that the Burmese are very tolerant 
people. So will you be against their being given 
any form of government if your interests are safe¬ 
guarded ?—We want our interests to be safeguarded 
in any constitution. Apart from that, in the 
interests of Burma, in the interests of this country 
we are opposed to separation, not because we are 
Indians and India will lose Burma. 

48. In answer to a question that was put to you 
you stated that Indian labour merely supplements. 
Indian labour is cheap compared to Burmese labour ? 
—There is no competition. There are no data 
available. And for skilled labour it is not cheaper 
than Burmese labour. If there is competition we 
can know comparatively whether it is cheaper or 
dearer than Bu rm es e labour. • In fact Indian labour 
supplements. It does not supplant Burmese labour. 
It does not compete with the indigenous labour. 

44. The Burmese standard of Uving Is higher ?— 
So far as I have seen in the villages one cannot 
say that the standard of living is higher. Of course 
it is slightly different. The requirements of the 
Burmese are different from those of the Indians, 
but all the same, I think,- on the whole the standard 
of Uving is not very much higher than the standard 
of Uving of the corresponding class of Indians. 

45. Do you happen to know U Ni, the leader of 
the party known as the Parliamentary organisation, 
and that he was not opposed to separation ?—So 
far as I know that party is not in favour of separation. 

46. 1 want to know whether you have known him 
and whether yon have Iq* rat anything from him 
as to whether he was in favour or against.—No, I 
had no personal talk with him. 

47. Yon have known a leader by the name U Ba 
Soe. M.L.C. ?—Yes. 

48. Have you had any opportunity of learning 
from him whether he was favour or against ?—I 
had very little opportunity of knowing from him 
direct. ... 

49. I am only asking whether you know direct. 
I understand that you are representing the Indian 
interests. Am I to understand that the interests 
of the Burma Moslem League, whose deputation we 
had before us yesterday, are also included in your 
representation ?—Our Deputation represents 'The 
common interests of Indians. 

50. Sir Hart Singh Gour : I wish to ask you a few 
questions. I will first deal with the question of 
separation. Do you think the Indian community 
in Burma, that is to say those who are domiciled 
here—and they are what might be called Indo- 
Burmans—who have settled down here for gener¬ 
ations favour the immediate separation of Burma 
from India ?—They are decidedly opposed to 
separation. 

51. And do you think \hia opposition to separation 
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is based on the ground that it will impair the 
solidarity of the Indian Empire ?—It is largely on 
the ground that the interests of Burma will suffer. 

02. In what way ?—This is a small country. . . . 

53. And a very small revenue ?—Yes. 

04. And the overhead charges have to be con¬ 
sidered ?—Yes. 

50. She will have to maintain her own defence 
and guard her own frontiers ?—As I have stated 
here in the Memorandum the whole of the revenues 
may be eaten up by military charges. 

5fl. If you have a self-contained Government with 
the paraphernalia of a Viceroy and Governor General 
and so on you will have all the overhead charges. 
At present they are shared by Burma with India.— 
Along with a number of provinces in India. 

57. What is the origin of the cry, “ Burma for 
the Bunn an s ? " When did it originate ?—I believe 
it originated about 1916 in a small way, but as 
we find from the census report the cry itself is very 
old. 

58. But what was the origin ? Was it merely a 
national pride or national sentiment or was it because 
of the fear of the Burmese that their economic 
interests were being impaired by the influx of Indians 
and other non-Burmese into Burma ?—Indians are 
found in large numbers in Urge cities and alongside 
the rivers and highways. They axe in a concentrated 
form. And vast numbers of people are seen landing 
by every steamer. That gives a very exaggerated 
impression of the number of Indians who come here, 
'and the Burmese are afraid that vast hordes of 

Indians will rush into Burma and swamp the whole 
popuUtion. 

59. In the Memorandum prepared by the Burma 
for the Burmans League it has been stated that the 
Cbettiyars who come here play Shylock by charging 
interest up to 6d per cent, and in that way they 
drain the wealth of the country. What is your view 
on that subject ?—The interest that the Cbettiyars 
charge is quite reasonable. The interest that a 
Chettiyar charges is not higher than the average 
rate of interest which a retail shroff charges in India. 

90. What is Cm average rate of interest that a 
Chettiyar charges ?—In Rangoon it generally I 
per cent, and in the districts it is Re 1-4-0 to Re 1-8-0. 

61. That is the normal rate of interest obtainable 
in India ?■—Yes. 

62. For the kind of security that is offered ?—Yes. 
li you give very good security you can get loans 
from these people for 10 or 12 'annas. I know of 
large amounts being lent like that. 

68. Is there any competition on the part of the 
Burmans for lending money for the purpose of 
financing the trade and industries of the country ?— 
Very little. The indigenous Burmese bankers are 
found in very few nunfbers—almost .negligible. 

64. There is no competition at all ?—Absolutely 
none. 

65. Is there any competition by the established 
mercantile banks like the Imperial Bank, and so on ? 
—No. In fact these Cbettiyars are the channels, 
the conduit pipes that reach the average-peasant 
-from the established mercantile banks. 

60. That is to say, the joint stock banks lend 
money to the Cbettiyars and the Chettiyais then lend 
the money to the people ?—To peasants as well as 
to traders. The joint stock banks will not think of 
reaching these people directly because of the risks 
involved. 

67. Therefore they lend money to the Cbettiyars 

and the Cbettiyars in their turn lend money to the 
agriculturists ?—Yes. v 

68. And so they finance the agriculture of the 

country' ?—Yes. Sir •Harcourt Butler ha.* referred 
fo this community and we have quoted extracts from 
his speech (page 445. Supplementary Memorandum 
of the Indian Interests in Burma). I shall quote a 
few lines from it: '*1 value your good work. You 
" represent a very important factor indeed in the 
" life pf the pipvince. a class moneylenders 

" come in for a good deal of criticism, but they have 


" always been an absolutely essential part in the 
" economic growth of any country. . . . You gentle¬ 
men have gradually and carefully built up a 
" remarkable system of banking throughout the 
" province, the ramifications of which are known to 
" very few except those who have taken the trouble 
” to make a real study of the question. Without 
" the assistance 0 / the Chettiyar wiring system 
" Burma would never have achieved the wonderful 
“ advance of the last 25-30 years. The Chettiyars 
“ provide the necessary finance to the agriculturists 
** in practically every village and, while enabling the 
'* Bunnan greatly to increase his production, they 
“ have at the same time undoubtedly inculcated 
" ideas of thrift and economy by their insistence on 
" regular repayments as regards both principal and 
” interest ...” 

69. The Chairman : It is on page 445, is it not ?— 
Ye s. 

70. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Do the Indians unfairly 
compete with the Burmans in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country ?—The Indians have no special 
advantage in industries. 

71. I am talking of the backwardness of the 
Burmese to industrialise their country. The Govern¬ 
ment advances them 15 lakhs of rupees without 
interest for the establishment of a spinning and 
weaving mill, and the result was that owing to 
mismanagement that mill had to be sold to Steel 
Brothers for 7 lakhs of rupees, and under their 
management the mill is now flourishing, is it not ? 
—Yes. 

72. It went out of Burmese hands to Steel Brothers' 
lianrfw ?—-Yes, and this fact of Burmese mismanage¬ 
ment has been brought to the notice of the local 
legislative council by means of a resolution. 

73. Then your case is that Burma is not yet 
sufficiently ripe to enter into the commercial field ? 
—That is so. 

74. It has not received that amount of industrial 
and commercial stimulus so as to be able to hold its 
own against the non-Burmans who come and trade 
here ?—Yes. 

75 . Now, as regards labour, 'it has been pointed 
out to us by the Burmese witnesses that the Indian 
labourer gets Rsl 2 to Rsl5 and the Burmans 
want Rs30, and that is the reason why Indians 
compete unfairly with the Burmans. Is that so? 
What are the wages of Indian labourers ?—It differs 
in various parts. 

70. But what would be the average ?—It is never 
below Re.l for an Indian. 

77. One rupee a day ?—Yea. 

78. It has been stated that Burmans themselves 
employ Indians in their paddy fields for harvesting 
and for various other agricultural operations ?— 
That is so. 

79. To what extent ?—I think they always have 
a preference for Indian labour because Burmese 
labour is not available, and the Indian labour can 
give a better turn-out. 

80. More efficient ?—Yes. 

sf. There is more sustained work and greater 
efficiency on. the part of the Indian labour and this 
labour is prized by the Burmese themselves ?—Yes. 

82. We examined the European interests in Burma 
and they said that they employ Indian labour because 
it is more efficient and they give more sustained work. 
In the Burma oil fields and*refineries, etc, is it a 
a fact that the Europeans employ Indian labour in 
preference to Burmese ?—It is not in preference, 
but because Burmese labour is not available. 

88 . Now, what is the reason why Burmese labour 
is not available ? Is it a fact that the Bunnan has a 
rooted dislike to hard work ?—Yes. 

84. Easy-going men ?—Yes. , 

85. He does not like hard life ?—No. and he does 
not like certain types •! work. For instance, there 
are certain types of work for which he is not suited 
because of the heavy strain that the work involves. 
There are other types of work which he does not care 
to take, for instance, scavenging. Apart from 
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industrial labour there are other types of 1 about 
which the Burmese would not take up. There are 
several types of work which they regard as infra dik 
—pulling rickshaws, carrying heavy loads, etc. j 

86 . Now is it a fact that the Burman is not a 
thrifty man ? As soon as he gets a little money he . 
goes and enjoys himself ? It has been said that the j 
real reason why the Burman is not rich and is nek' 
able to compete even with the small moneylenders 4 
as compared to the Indians is, he is a happy-go-luck* 
man, makes a little money and enjoys himself 
spending it. And as soon as he is at the end of his 
resources he goes and works again only to spend the 
money as before. Is that true of the Burman ?— 
That is generally true of the Burmans. There may 
be exceptions. 

87. Now. as regards the franchise, you have 
stated that you like to retain the present franchise. 
Do you not think that there should be elasticity i* 
the formulation of franchise and that it should be 
left to the local council to determine as to what 
should be the franchise. They may lower the 
franchise according to circumstances. Do you 
believe that there should be a rigid rule laid down, 
or do you think it is preferable to have an elastic 
system of franchise so that as the people get more 
educated and there is a greater demand for partici¬ 
pation in politics the qualification may be lowered ? 
—It will be better to nave elasticity. 

88 . You say you want sixteen seats for Indian 
representation provided the number of members of 
the legislative council remains as it is now. But 
have you got any advice to give to the Conference 
as to the revision of the numbers, whether the 
numbers should be increased so as to ensure larger 
repr es entation and smaller constituencies ?—. 
Re-grouping of constituencies ? 

80. By cutting up constituencies ?—The present 
Indian constituencies are quite satisfactory. 

00. And as regards the Burmese constituencies 
can you offer the Conference any advice ?—I have 
not considered that. 

01 . As regards further development of Reforms 
in Burma you have said that there is a galling 
discrimination in the matter of entering Public 
Services—what you have described here as " harassing 
*' or embarrassing rules of exclusion." Do you want 
any percentage reserved in Public Services ?—We 
want bur field and no favour. 

02. As regards your re pre sentation in the local 
council, why do you ask for separate representation ? 
Why should you not consider yourself as a part of 
the people of Burma and take your chance with them 
in regard to r ep res en tation in the local council ?— 
The Barmans will never elect us. When there is a 
question of opposition be t wee n a Burman and an 
Indian, the Indian has very little chance. 

. 08. Supposing we give you reserved seats in a 
general constituency?—It will Jiave all the dis¬ 
advantages without having any benefits of special con¬ 
stituencies. 

04. You recognise that separate representation 
cramps any effort to > nationalise the people - ?—But 
here it is only a temporary expedient till the two 
people get into such a harmonious working as to 
merge all differences between community and com¬ 
munity. Till then separate electorates are to be 
kept up. 

95. Yesterday we had before us a deputation of 
Mussu lm a n s, and the Mussulmans admitted that as 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans there 
is the very best of feeling here, and they would like 
to have a joint Indian representation here in Burma, 
and that there is no such thing as Hindu versus 
Muhammadan or Mu h a mm a d a n vtrsus Hindu here ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Rafi : They said they wanted separate 
representation. 

96. Sir Hari Singh Gour : : No ; I am coming to 
that. But there is another class, namely, the 
Burma Moslems. The Burma Moslems want separate 
—t-.riim Iwansp thav cannot sjt-t into the local 


council through the general constituency. The 
Bufidhist-Burmans and the Burma-Moslems have 
not the same sympathy, and therefore they would 
like to have a separate Moslem- constituency. The 
Moslems in Burma may be divided into two classes— 
first of all. the Indo-Moslems, and secondly, those 
Moslems whose one parent was of Burman extraction, 
but they are Burmans by race but Moslems by 
religion. As regards the Burmans by race but 
Moslems by religion, that class number about 02,000 
and therefore want separate representation, but not 
the Indo-Moslems at all. What is your view on 
that subject ?—I understand that was what they 
stated, but there is no cleavage of interest so far on 
the ground of religion. 

07. Then your point of view would be that if the 
Burmans by race and Moslems by religion want a 
separate representation, let them have it ?—Yes. 

08. But that is no reason why there should be a 
difference between the Hindus and Moslems who are 
getting on on most friendly terms, and you would 
have a joint electorate for those, two people other 
than the Burma Moslems who may or may not have 
it as they like ?—Yes ; if the Burma Moslems want 
a separate representation, they may put forward 
their case, ana we have no objection to that. 

00. Raja NawabAli Khan : It is said that Burma 
was compelled to part with her money for the purpose 
of certain protective duties in India. Do you agree 
with that view ?—In matters of fiscal policy no 
doubt certain provinces stand to lose as against some 
other provinces which may be more favourably 
situated under particular conditions. For instance, 
there is the steel protection duty in regard to which 
Burma has to bear the burden, and there is no steel 
industry in Burma which will get an adequate 
protection by the protection given to the steel 
industry. For instance, there is the match industry 
here which wanted protection. It offers a very 
large field and Burma stands to gain, whereas the 
rest of India may gain very little. The same is the 
case also with bamboo pulp. 

100. Would you welcome any machinery in the 
Central Legislature which would make iV possible for 
Burma tohave an effective voice*in regard to snch 
matters ?—Yes. 

101. Would you suggest some.?—I have asked for 
larger representation in the Assembly so that if it 
is a fairly large number, say a bloc of ten. they might. 
act as a sort of party with sufficient influence and m*y 
act as a margin power. I know that very often in 
the Assembly the scales are turned by a small compact 
group, and if we have got a fairly big group, say, of 
ten (one European and nine other people), it would 
be sufficiently large to protect the interests of Burma. 

102. The Chairman : I did not quite understand. 
Raja Sahib, what you had in your mind in putting 
that question ? 

Raja Nawab Ali Kkanr I have in my mind a body 
like a standing committee in the Legislative Assembly 
with equal numbers of Indian and Burmans ?—We 
would welcome it. 

108. The Chairman : I think it is an important 
suggestion. But the difficulty ip this, is it not ?• 
It is very commonly said, and it may be true, that 
the fiscal policy of an area like the area in which 
the Central Legislature is responsible must be one 
single policy, and if it is to be carried, the tax must 
be one levied on the same principle and you would 
not draw a distinction between one party and another. 
If that is the case, what strikes one is this. How 
conld you get an effective voice for a particular 
province which at present has got very special needs, 
but not necessarily general at all ? What had you 
in your mind. Raja Sahib ? 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan : 1 had in my mind, sir, * 

only this idea of the standing committee for Burma. 

104. The ‘Chairman ; I believe what Mr. Chari 
proposed was that there should be an increased 
representation for Burma. But. after all, how does 
an increased representation for Burma help you in 
matters relating, for instance, to fiscal policy* which. 
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ms I said, must after all be one single policy in the 
Central Legislature ?—My idea is that if there is a 
fairly large proportion of members there, if we are 
given the same representation as the major provinces 
—for instance in United Provinces it is 17, in Bengal 
it is 17. Madras 18. and Bihar and Orissa 12. and the 
Punjab 11—that will fairly secure our position. We 
must, at least, have re p re s entation just like any 
other major province. 

105. Lord Burnham : I should like to pursue that 
question to have a little information from you, 
because I am not aware of any Customs rule any¬ 
where which admits of exceptional treatment of 
one particular area. There may be such cases, 
but I do not know of them, and I was wondering 
how in regard to Customs duties you would be able 
by means of a committee to vary the amount of the 
tariff in favour of or against Burma ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gout : He was not dealing with 
tariff at all. He was only dealing with the question 
"of a standing committee to advise Government on 
the general administrative problems arising in 
Burma. 

Th* Chairman : I misunderstood it too ; I am 
sorry ; I thought it had something to do with steel. 

The Witness : What I had in view was merely 
a subcommittee to advise on matters of practical 
administration peculiar to Burma. 

100. Dr. Suhrawardy : Am I right in saying that 
you want separate r epres entation for Indians in 
Burma for the same reason that the minorities in 


India want separate representation for themselves ? 
Yon are familiar with it, I suppose ?—Yes, I am, 
but our case is not exactly on all fours with the 
conditions in India. 

107. Not on all lours, but broadly speaking ? 
—Perhaps so. 

106. And for the same reason yon are opposed to 
joint electorates with reservation of seats in Burma ? 
—That is so. 

109. Sir Arthur Froom : Mr. Chari. I understand 
that your chief reason against separation of Burma 
from India is that the interest of Indians in Burma 
would be jeopardised ? —That is one of the reasons. 

’110. That Indians by their industry have estab¬ 
lished a large amount of business in Burma and yod* 
are afield that if it is to be separated from India, 
Burma might not develop ?—Yes, that is so. 

111. Another reason which you have mentioned is 
that the presence of Indians in Burma has been a 
benefit to Burma ?-*-Yes. 

112. Supposing the position of Indians in Burma 
under separation was secured by some legislation, 
you would still be opposed to separation ?—Yes, 
because our main source of opposition to tbc separar 
tk» is that this country' of Buraia will suffer. 

118. So, it is in the interest of- Burma ?—Yes. 
It is in the best interests of Burma. 

114. The two are boumf up to such an extent that 
you think that in the interest of Burma the separa¬ 
tion would not benefit Burma ?—Yes. 

115. Do you consider that' there is any dose 
connection between the Indians as a race and the 
Burmans as a race ? They are rather separate 
races, are they not ?—Practically not in point of 
culture and religion. 

116. I am not talking of culture ; but as a race’ ? 
—As a race they are separate. 

117. Then you do not agree with this cry of 
** Burma for the Burmans ” ?—No. 

118. Why not ?—That-is because, apart from the 
question of separation, we do not want any special 
protection, or special favour shown to us. We only 
want a fair field. We regard ourselves as Burmans 
quite as they themselves are. 

• llfl. Then how is it you have no sympathy at all 
with this cry of " Burma for the Burmans " ?—It is 
not a question of want of sympathy. While their 
interests ought to be safeguarded, the interests of 
other people ought not to suffer. That is our stand¬ 
point. v • 

120. Then while going* through another country, 


viz., India, we heard the cry ” India for the Indians." 
Would you sympathise with that cry ?—For all 
practical purposes we say we are also Burmans. 

121. That was'not my question. My question was 
if in a great country like India, there is the cry 
** India for the Indians,” why should you object to 
the cry in Burma, ” Burma for the Bur mans “ ? 
—If taken in a broad sense, we have no objection to 
it. 


Sir Hari Singh Gout ; One is an advanced race, 
while another is a backward race; that is the 
difference. 

122. Sir Arthur Froom : Turning to page 448 of 
your Memorandum wherein you ask for safeguards 
against discriminatory legislation, you want those 
safeguards irrespective of whether Burma is separated 
or whether she is not ?—Yes. 

128. In any farther advance towards self-govern¬ 
ment you want these safeguards ?—Yes. 

124. Mr. Chari, you are a well-known member of 
the Council of State, is that not so ?—I am a member 
th4re. 

125. I hive got a seat there myself and I have 
heard him there on many occasions. Now, with this 
claim for safeguards for your minorities in Burma, 
would you be prepared to give similar safeguards to 
minorities in India ?—The minorities require pro¬ 
tection, And if there are similar cases like ours, no 
doubt they are entitled to similar protection. 

126. Claiming as you do some sort of special 
protection for the Indian minority in Burma, and 
being a reasonable man and. as I say. a distinguished 
member of the Council of State, you would be 
prepared to agree to the protection of minorities in 
India on the same lines ?—Yes. 

127. Sir Hari Singh Gout:*!* there any differ¬ 
ence between a politically advanced community 
requiring certain reservation as the Indians do and 
a backward community demanding separate 
representation because they are backward ?—There 
is a good deal of difference. 

. 126. Then there is a difference between the 
politically advanced India and a politically back¬ 
ward community. You regard the Burmans as a 
politically backward community, having had their 
Reforms only for the past six years, and they have 
not had that political education which Indians had ? 
—Yes, when compared to Indians. 

129. Lord Burnham : I have heard statements 
made that Mussulmans are politically backward in 
some parts of India ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gout : In some parts of India 
they are so, sir, but only in some parts. 

ISO. The Chairman : Just one question I would 
lilt* to ask if my colleagues see no objection to it. I 
have no interest at all to embarrass you in the least 
unfairly. The question as to the prevailing opinion 
on the subject of separation of Burma is. of course, 
a very difficult one for any of ns to form a judgment 
on, nor indeed is the prevailing opinion necessarily 
the only consideration ; there may be other consider¬ 
ations, too. Still it is a factor, and, now that we have 
got the Burma Provincial Committee here which has 
been elected by the Burma Legislative Council and 
which has just gone through the general election, I was 
wondering whether there will be any objection to 
my firing them this question. Is your Committee, 
U Aung Thin, of opinion, supposing there is a motion 
in favour of separation that it is likely to-be carried 
or likely to be lost in the present Legislative Council, 
assuming that no officials voted ? I have not the 
slightest notion of what the answer would be , an d, 
of course, it is all necessarily provincial. But would 
there be any objection to our ascertaining from all 
your colleagues what your opinion is ? 

U Aung Thin : I have not the slightest doubt 
sir, that if the motion is put to the Legislative 
Coundl.it would be carried unanimously, or, if not, 
by a very large majority. 

Sra Shwe Ba : So far as the Karens are concerned 
they are for separation, 
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U Ba Skin : I am in entire agreement with what 
U Aung Thin has stated. 

Afr. Eusoof: I am also of the same opinion. 

Mr. Campagnuc : I think such a resolution would 
be carried by a majority, and even those who oppose 
it would only want an amendment that there must 
be safeguards for the minorities in view of the 
separation. 

Afr. Rafi : I think with safeguards it would be 
carried in the Council as at present constituted. 

U Ba U : I also think so. 

131. The Chairman : When you say with safe¬ 
guards, what have you got in mind, Mr. Rafi ? 


Afr. Rafi : With a provision for the safeguarding 
of the interests of the minorities. 

133. The Chairman : I think it is very useful to 
have these views. As Mr. Chari said, this question 
was not the universal issue at the election. We 
understand that one of the parties made it a plank 
in its programme : but the other parties did not 
make it a definite issue. Is your impression, Mr. 
Chari, very much different from these gentlemen ? 
Do you think yourself that it would be carried by 
vote of the Council ?—My difficulty is that this was 
not an issue at the time of the election. It may be 
carried in the Council. 

133. You still doubt the real state of public 
opinion in the country ?—I greatly doubt. 


Afternoon. 


Deputation of Ledies. 


The iegutatlsn consisted ef 

Mbs COOMEE DANTRA, B.A. (Cantab.), Barrbtcr- 
ai-Law. 

Ma PWA HMEE, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mrs. M. FRASER. 

Dr. MA SAW SA, F.R.CS.I., D.P.H. 

Ma TEE TEE LUCE. 

Daw MYA SHWE, Deputy Inspectress ef Schesb. 
Mrs. SEHERA JEEJEEBHOY, Hen. Secretary 
ef the Santa Satan Association. 

Mrs. MARTIN.US. 

1. The Chairman : Miss Coomee Dantra, you are a 
Barrister-at-Law ?—(Afws Dantra) Yes. 

2. Moot of these ladies are Burmese ladies, are 
they not ?—Yes. We have tried to get as many 
Burmese ladies as possible. There are two Indian 
ladies with us, one English and one Anglo-Indian 
lady. 

8. Sir Hari Singh Gour is specially interested in 
the subject and he may put a few questions. I 
would first Hk* to know if you yourself. Miss CoOmec 
Dantra, would like to tell the Conference as to the 
points to which the deputation wants specially to 
call our attention ?—I thank you, sir. if 1 may do so. 

Gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference, 

We come before you not as re pr ese ntatives of 
any body or organisation of women, because our 
grievance is one which should and ought, in the 
first instance, be dealt with by the local Legislature, 
and consequently we organised no definite deputa¬ 
tion before you ; but last night Sir Hari Singh £oyr 
convinced me that this was an opportunity to stir 
up the lethargy of the local Council and to stimulate 
it to aSrtion by showing that we hr* in earnest, and 
that we do verily believe we have a real case to put 
before you as the final tribunal of appeal in this 
matter—and you have so kindly consented to give 
us a hearing, for which we offer our since rest thanks. 
Since 1922, women have had the power to vote for 
members of the local Legislature on the same tenps 
as men ; but for seven yean we have been denied 
the right to choose one of our own sex’ to represent 
us. and this is the case in Burma, a country where 
women have taken an active part in public liW for 
generations. In fact there are none of the obstacles 
in Burma which face women in India. We have 
no caste system, no purdah;' we are not illiterate. 
On the contrary, we may own property and carry on 
business on the same footing as men, and there are 


no personal disabilities attached to women in Burma 
except this one. In fact the Burmese woman is 
perhaps, if 1 may venture to say so. through no 
peculiar virtue of her own save only the necessity 
of m a k i n g ends meet and running the home, more 
thrifty and industrious thaw the Burman. Yet. 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised 
women completely by allowing them to vote as well 
as to sit on the local Legislatures, yet in this province 
we are only partly enfranchised; we are only 
allowed to vote for men to speak for us. 

This, no doubt, they can do adequately in a good 
many cases, and far more adequately in some, but 
we submit, though humbly, that we have a contribu¬ 
tion to make towards the welfare of soc.itJ life. We 
are. by reason of our sex. more fitted to deal with 
certain problems of a social character—Housing, 
Health and Hygiene and Education of children. 
All these, it is recognised, have a direct bearing on 
the prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on tbe vital problem of crime in Burma os 
one of our members, Ma Tee Tee Luce, could convince 
you had you time. But we will not trouble you with 
detail. Our main grievance is that we women in 
Burma most, and axe willing to, shoulder our 
responsibility towards the next generation and the 
welfare of the State in general. As things stand 
at present we are denied our full contribution. We 
may choose others to speak for us; we may not 
speak ourselves. We thlnic you, gentlemen, once 
more for your great courtesy and kindness in letting 
us come before you, and we are glad we have availed 
ourselves of the opportunity in the hope that some¬ 
thing constructive may. arise out of it by action of 
the local Legislature which is to sit in a very short 
time. * 

4. Perhaps it will be useful if I were to remind 
the Conference that 10 far as this question of women 
being qualified to be elected a member of the Council 
is “concerned, the pr es ent electoral rules provide that 
if a resolution is passed by the Council, after not less 
than one month's notice has been given of intention 
to move such a resolution, recommending that the 
sex disqualification should be removed, the local 
Government may. with the consent of the Governor, 
make an order in this behalf providing that no 
woman shall be disqualified by reason only of her 
sex from being eligible for election as a member of 
the Council. Then the members of the Conference 
will remember that in the Government Memorandum, 
Part III, page 50. it is stated, "A resolution was 
" moved on the 3rd February. 1927, to remove the 
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“ sex disqualification for membership of the Council. 
“ In Burma the disqualification may be removed by 
** order of the local Government made with the 
“ consent of the Governor in pursuance of a resolu- 
*' tion passed by the Council. The division of 
“ opinion on the subject was on party lines.” I do 
" not quite know what that means. *' At the con- 
" elusion of the debate the Home Member opposed 
” the resolution on tbe grounds that Burmese women 
” are unacquainted with Western institutions ; that 
“such an important constitutional change ought to 
“ be deferred for consideration by the Statutory 
" Commission ; that, though thousands of Burmese 
“ women belong to Associations, not a single Associa- 
“ tion had requested the removal of the disability ; 
“ and that Buddhist monks would object to being 
" legislated for by women. The resolution was lost 
** by 45 votes (including the official vote) to fll.” 

Would.you ladies tell us whether this was one of 
the subjects that was raised or discussed at the 
accent general elections ? You had just had a 
general election in last November. Take the case of 
England. You know the political change in laVour 
of women was a subject in election time. Of course, 
women voters constantly ask questions. Do you 
know whether that question has been raised ?—Yea, 
rt was discussed at the last elections. 

5. Have you got a champion m the Legislative 
Council 7—(Afn. Jeejubhoy) Yea. in Mr Rafi. 

A. It is difficult to aee bow a matter of this 
particular sort could be dealt with on party lines. 
Our experience in England, of course, is that these 
questions relating to women's political rights cut 
right across party questions for the most part. Do 
you think that there is one party that is solidly 
opposed to your wish ?—I do not think so. Tbe 
Government was against the resolution. 

7. The Chairman . Tbe 45 majority included the 
official vote. How many provinces are there in 
India where now Women can be members of the 
Council ? I know they can be in Madras because 
there is a lady there, Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi, and 
I think I am right in saying that there is at least 
one other province, the United Provinces. 

Sir Hari Singt^ Gour : In the Central Provinces 
there is a lady member and 1 understand it is the 
case also in the Punjab. 

8. Mr. Campagnac : So far as the Corporation of 
Rangoon is concerned there is no sex disqualification, 
is there ?—No. 

Only three ladies have come forward to stand 
for election, one Anglo-Indian and two European. 
One Anglo-Indian lady and one European lady were 
elected and no Barman lady has come forward ? 
—Yes. 

10. Thi Chairman : It looks as though even if 
tbe change were made the Legislative Council is not 
in any immediate danger of beigg swamped ?—No. 
There is no danger of ousting the men. 

Colonel Lane-Fox : I should think this is purely 
a matter for the Legislative Council to pass a resolu¬ 
tion. 

The Chairman : I quite agree with you. Colonel 
Lane-Fox, but I think the decision was deferred foi 
consideration by the Statutory Commission. 

11. U Ba Shm : I would address my question to 
Miss Dantra. Of course. I cannot presume that you 
know the customs and traditions of the Burmese 
people ?—(Aftjj Dantra) I know that, in dealing 
with the Burmese people, the women are just as 
active as men. You see them in business, and 'also 
in the legal profession sin^e the disqualification of 
women to practise at the Bar was removed They 
are equally intelligent, if I may say so, and ready to 
take a share in the duties of citizenship. 

12. What I mean by tradition is, you Know that 
It is a kiml of established* practice in this land of 
pagodas that man is always regarded as lord and 
master ?— (Ma Ttt Tee Luce) It is not true, and 
you know that we have enjoyed the same freedom 
as you have enjoyed in our past history and past 
generations. We still enjoy the same, you know it' 


perfectly well. I think the only reason for denying 
us the right to enter the legislature is that we have 
not organised ourselves yet. We dislike being 
denied suffrage by our Burmese men ; we do not wish 
to fight for it. we want to be welcomed by you. 

13. Would I be expecting too much if I say that 
your interests would be better safeguarded if they 
are in the hands of men >—They are not. If you only 
give us a chance to work side by side with you, you 
will find that we work very well. 

24 Am I to understand that it is not a question 
of distrust ? —(Miss Dantra) Certainly it is not 
a question of distrust. We feel that we have our 
contribution to make and want to share the 
responsibility of citizenship. We think that there 
is a definite waste in any society in which tbe con¬ 
tribution which we are ready to offer is not accepted. 
As we are all individuals we cannot speak in any 
representative capacity, but I think that is our 
main point. We feel that there is something we can 
do by working with men if men will accept ns. 
(Ma Tea Tee Luce) Especially in reducing crime 
in Burma. 

15. Mr. Rafi : Is it not a fact that a large number 
of women carry on business in this country ?—Yea. 

10. They play an important part in the com¬ 
mercial li/e of this country ?—That is so. 

17. U Ba 5Am ; I put this question because you 
said that your cause is being championed by my 
Hon'ble friend. Mr. Rafi. Now take the case of 
Muhammadan ladies who have got tbe system of 
purdah. If 1 remember aright we were told by the 
Muhammadan deputation that at any cost they would 
not give up the old tradition.—We are not talking 
about Muhammadans, we are talking about the 
Burmese in Burma. 

18. Is it not a fact that Muhammadan ladies in 
this province number over 20,000 ? — (Mtu Dantra) ; 

I do not think that will affect tbe Legislative Council 
very much. 

18 Mr. Rafi : Is it not a fact that Burma Moslem 
women do not observe purdah ?—No, they do not. 

20. U Bo SAi* . Mrs. Jeejeebhoy, I think I am 
right in saymg Chat your father is at present a 
member of the Legislative Council ?—(Mrs. Jeejee¬ 
bhoy) Yes. 

21. Have ywu ever made an attempt to get your 
rights protected through bis medium P—As you 
know, be got into the Council only recently, that is 
in last November. 

22. Sir Han Stag* Gour: Supposing by a 
fortunate chance you are made eligible for member¬ 
ship to the Legislative Council, the experience of 
women in other parts of India has been that they 
have a poor chance of being returned to the Legisla¬ 
tures through a mixed electorate. One or two 
attempts have been made, but they have failed and 
therefore they are disheartened. 

The Chairman Not all. 

23. Sir Hari Singh Gour I think you have in 
mmd Dr Reddi. sir. She is a nominated member of 
the Madras Legislative Council. Mrs. Chatopad- 
hyaya, a very distinguished lady and a very capable 
lady, stood for the Legislative Council, but she was 
defeated. The difficulty is that they have to go 
and canvass from door to door and carry on the 
work amongst men. I think it is also equally difficult 
for women in Burma. In that case do you not thmk 
that a certain percentage of seats should be reserved 
for women, or that women should be elected by any 
recognised Association ?—We want both election and 
nomination. We want the same privilege* as men 
have. 

24. I am trying to show that you should be given 
the same privileges as men, because in course of time 
perhaps one of you will be appointed a min ister, 
which 'rill not be possible if you are only nominated 
members of the Legislative Council Therefore, in w 
order to remove the handicap which stands in the 
way of- your getting* returned to the Legislative 
Council through the open door in which men and 
women both scramble for a seat in the Legislative 
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Council, do you not think it is necessary that at' 
least for the next two elections, till women hav^ 
gained experience in electioneering, a certain number, 
of seats should be reserved for women ?—(Afa Teef 
Tu Luce) It is a very good idea. (A #iss Dantra) 
At present this is only an individual opinion. I do 
not think we can offer any view on this subject 
except as individuals. Once the door is open I want 
to have just the same space to enter through as mei% 
have. I do not ask that it should be wider for us. If 
we are to fight {I prefer not to call it fighting, bufi^ 
rather working together}, we should fight with then#, 
on their own ground ; we want a fair field and no 
favour. As I said, I do not think we can answer 
except as individuals because we represent no body 
of women. (Afrs. Jeejeebkoy ) There is this point 
to be considered We cannot compare Eastern 
nations with Western nations, because we are 
handicapped by very many social disadvantages. 
For that purpose we must have nomination as well* 
as election. 

25. Dr. Sukrawardy: Do yon want separate 
representation for yourselves ?—No. 

28. The Chairman : There are three possible ways 
(I do not say that I am in favour of them) in which 
the thing might be done apart from the way which 
has been mentioned by the lady who wants to have a 
fair field and no favour. One way is to say that out 
of the total number of members in the councils so 
many places must be filled by women. That is a 
possible way ; I do not say it is a good way. Another 
way is to say that there should be some seats which 
should be filled by women by nomination. Then 
there is yet another thing that you have to consider ' 
(I have heard it suggested elsewhere), the idea that 
the women voters should form a separate consti¬ 
tuency and should themselves elect women to 
represent them. The objection to that as I think 
is very strong; it is the objection which was put just 


now that a woman ought to try and take up her 
position as a citizen and ought not simply to represent 
one* sex as it were in opposition to another sex ; 
she ought to be a citizen and play a general part in 
the advancement of the country. I do not know 
whether any of these considerations are in your 
mind ?—We want both election and nomination, 
just as a certain number of seats are reserved for 
men by nomination a proportionate number of seats 
should be reserved for us. 

27. Afr. Raft : What you mean is that if you do 
not secure a sufficient number of seats throngh 
election it should be made up by nomination ?—Yes. 

28. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Supposing there were 
100 seats in the Legislative Council what percentage 
of seats you think should be reserved for women ?— 
It is very difficult to say that just now. 

The Chairman: I doubt if the Conference will 
itself offer to make such detailed proposals. 

29. Sir Hari Singh Gour: It has been said in the 
local council (and I am putting this question specially 
to the Burmese ladies) that the pougyis object to be 
ruled by women. Is it not a fact that in the whole 
history of Buddhism the nuns had a very considerable 
influence over your religion exactly in the same way 
as your monks ?—(Ma Tee Tea Luce) I do not know 
about the nuns, but we have had past queens and 
women as individuals who have had great influence 
over the country, and we still have it. 

The Chedrman : We wish to »*»■"** you, ladies, 
very much indeed for coining and giving us this 
interesting information which we trill very carefully 
consider. As has been pointed out by my colleague. 
Colonel Lane-Fox, the matter really is more a matter 
for the Legislative Council to pass a resolution 
than anything else. But at the same time it is 
undoubtedly a constitutional question which will 
receive our attention equally. Thank you very 
much. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Burma Landowners' Association. 


It is an undisputed fact that agriculture is the 
mainstay of this Province and the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation is engaged in agricultural pursuits of some 
kind or other. Of the total occupied areas in Burma 
more than half are under rice and receipts from land 
revenue are proportionately larger than receipts 
from all other sources. Despite this, Landowners 
in Burma, as a c!*».ss. have not been given the 
recognition due to them by the Government; their 
opinion is not consulted and their advice seldom or 
never accepted. 

To quote a few instances of the disabilities which 
land-owners and other agriculturists suffer : During 
the monsoons crops are frequently destroyed on 
account of floods, but it is understood that lack of 
funds prevented the Government from carrying out 
protective works. Then again the present depression 
in the Burma rice trade is due in a large measure 
to the imposition of a heavy export duty on rice. 

* Mention must also be made of the increase in the 
demand of land revenue and other taxes. This 
Association also feels that the high rate of criminality 
in the Province is due to the existence of shops, where 
drinks ami drugs are sold and from which Government 
derives revenue. In the opinion of this Association, 
the financial disabilities above mentioned can be 
overcome by the expedient of allocating to Burma 
all revenues obtained from Burma to ac to enable 
the Province to pay its own way for improvement 
and development in various directions. 

• Another matter which the Association is very 
much concerned about is the need for the preservation 
and improvement of cattle for agricultural purposes. 


It will be years before machinery can be introduced 
for agricultural purposes and to safeguard agriculture 
adequate steps are needed to close down slaughter¬ 
houses. Then again attempts have been made in 
the past by the Local Government to introduce 
legislation as between the landlords and the tenants, 
and though such attempts did not materialise owing 
to public agitation, it is to the interest of all 
concerned that measures such as these should not 
be initiated by the Government at all. The Associ¬ 
ation also views with concern the action of the Local 
Government playing the part of landlords, and 
wishes to urge that about 25 acres of waste lands 
be given to each individual agriculturist for 
agricultural purposes conferring the right of ownership 
after twelve years' continuous possession. 

The Association therefore begs to request that in 
order to enable the Burma Landowners to carry 
out the above and similar projects, to safeguard 
the interests of agriculturists and to assist the 
Government in matters relating to the land and 
allied subjects, at least two members elected by the 
Land-owners be given seats in the Burma Legislature. 

Finally, this Association begs to request that 
Burma be immediately separated from India and that 
the form of Constitution granted to Burma should be 
in advance of India considering that Burma is a 
country inhabited by one race of people 
professing one religion. Buddhism, and speaking one 
language, Burmese. Moreover, it is the only Province 
in India which has worked the Reforms most 
successfully. 


Sir PO THA, KL, CXE., O.B.E., representing the Burma. Landowners’ 
• ' Association. 


80. The Chairman : We are very glad to see you. 
The'^ Conference has received and read the 
memorandum of the Burma Landowners' Association 
We all realise that it is an important document 

» b ecause agriculture is the mainstay of the province. 
We have many Memoranda which we have carefully 
studied, even though we do not have a witness about 
each of them ; but we are very glad to have the 
o pp or tu nity Of hearing you to-day. Do you consider 
that the landowners 6f Burma should have special 
re p re se n tation in the council ?—Yes ; in order to 
enable us to say whaj we want to say we require at 
least two members in the .Legislative Council. 

81. lyhat would be the qualification of the land¬ 
owners who elect them ?—We want the Landowners' 
Association to elect the members for the Council. 

82. The Landowners' Assocfation should select 
the members ?—Yes; the Landowners' Association 
desires-to elect its own members for the council. 

88. How many members are there m the Land- 
owners' Association, and what is the qualification 
of being a member ?—There are about 700 to 800 
members. Every landowner possessing a certain 
amount of land is eligible for a membership. 

84. What is the size of the land he should possess ? 
—From 800 acres upwards. 

85. The Chairman: Are there members of the 
council now who are landowner#? 

U Ba U: There is a large number of them in the 
present council nominated by the Government. 

80. Afr. Rqfi : Ti there are any landowners in the 
apesent council would yc hi still want separate repre¬ 
sentation for your Association ?—Yes. 

87. Do you consider that the present landowners 
are not fitted to voice the sentiments of the general 
body of landowners of this country ?—I do not think 
so. • • . 


88. U Ba U : Are you vary much concerned with 
the agrarian Bill introduced by the Government ?— 
Yes. 

89. You have r eprese nted the matter to the local 
Government ?—Yes. In times of flood we have 
told the Government our needs, but their reply was 
that they had no funds. 

40. Sir Arthur Froom : Is the position this, that 
the more important and wealthy landowners dislike 
the idea of going through a general election with the 
bother and turmoil of a general election ?—Yes, it 
is so. 

41. Sir Hari Singh Gour : When was the Land- 
owners' Association formed ?—Two months before 
the arrival of this Commission. 

42. Have you got any rules ?—The rules are 
being prepared. 

48. The Association has not yet been fully 
formed ?—The Association has been formed and it 
only requires to be registered. 

44. Would you give the same privilege that you 
want for your Association to the payers of income- 
tax, that is, special representation in the council ?— 
We are not concerned with income-tax payers. 

45. Have you got any landowners in the present 
council ?—I have not paid attention to it. 

40. Supposing you have landowners in the council, 
would you still press for separate r e p res e ntation ?— 
We still require to have two representatives from our 
Association, because the landowners who are now 
members of the council may not represent us fully. 

47. The Chairman : I understand that in th e first 
council there were three members who were lantT- 
owners ; in the Mrand council there were eight 
members who wire landowners, and I have got a list 
here of the members of the new council, and I am told 
that eleven of them are landowners and there is one 
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nominated membeT. U Kyi Myint ?—He has not'^ot 
much land ; he is a friend of mine. 

48. The Chairman : All the members of i|he 
Conference very much appreciate your kindness- in 
coming here to tell us your views which we sl^ll 
very carefully consider. » 

The Witness : I wish to say one thing more. On 
two occasions Government tried to introduce 
legislation as between landlord and tenant. I only 
hope that in future such legislation would notice 
introduced by the Government. We also wa£t 
Government not to increase the revenue as it ms 
done in the past every five or six years. Whenever 


we had approached the Government in the past 
with a request for improvement in agriculture 
we were faced with the reply that the Government 
had - no funds. That is due to the fact that a 
large sum of money has to be sent away to 
India. We hope that the money from Burma will 
be spent m Burma alone. The price of rice in Burma 
has fallen due mainly to the export duty. We want 
this export duty to be removed. In Burma we are 
of one race and one religion. Buddhism. In India 
there are different races. We therefore wish Burma 
to be separated from India, and Burma should get a 
constitution better than that of India. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Shan Sawbwaa. 


Under Burmese rule the Sawbwas of the Shan, 
but not the minor Shan chiefs, ranked as Kings in 
subordinate alliance to the Burmese King {or 
Emperor), and this fact is admitted not only by 
surviving scholars of the Mandalay Palace, like the 
Wetmasut Wundaukmin and His Holiness :hc 
Thathanabaing, bat also by English authorities— 
thus Mr. C. E. Harvey. I.C.S.. at page 270 of his 
" History of Burma *’ writes of an episode dated 
1785 that " Shan chiefs, being royalty, took orders 
from the Crown alone.'’ They alone could use 
white Umbrellas, wear Crowns, sit on Thrones, and 
dwell in Palaces; they took precedence of all 
Ministers and if in wartime they led their levies in 
person, they could not be given orders by the Bur¬ 
mese Commander-in-Chief unless he were a prince 
of the blood. 

2. During the annexation of Upper Burma in 
1886, in the first negotiations with the Sawbwas, 
4he British were inclined to treat them as sovereigns ; 
thus, in the Memorandum of a Conference between 
• the Sawbwa of Hsipaw, the Chief Commissioner of 
Buzina and the Chief Secretary. 4th February, 1887 
(attached), the Chief Commissioner accepted the 
Sawbwa's contentions that he should be a king in 
subordinate alliance to the Queen Empress, and 
that a treaty should be made between him and the 
British Government. 

S. Finally, other counsels prevailed, the Shan 
States were incorporated in British India, and the 
Sawbwas became British subjects. At this time of 
day it is no longer practicable for us to contest this 
decision, and although we regret.it we are proud 
to be even humble subjects of His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor. But the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, Section 810, refers to us under 
the head " Native States.” In the eyes of our people 
we are still kings and they look to us to preserve 
all that they hold dear from the past, nor can we 
fulfil this duty if we are treated as mere salaried 
officials. 

4. In medueval times we overran and gave kings 
to Burma, and though, after the conquests of the 

■ great Burmese King, Haathawzddy Hsmbyumvashin. 
in 1560, positions were reversed, and the king of 
Burma became* our overlord, we were never ruled 
by thtf Burmese people. 

5. Therefore we were excluded from the Reform 
Scheme in 1022. But, although we are not aware 
that our affairs have ever been laid before the 
Legislative Council' of Burma, we have reason to 
believe .that they have at times been dealt with by 
the Burmese Ministers and the Home Member. 

A. While recognising-the good qualities of officers 
of the surrounding races, of officers of mixed blood, 
and of promoted subordinates, we prefer Englishmen. 

7. 1 he constitution bf the Federated Shan States, 
framed in 1022, was complete before we were formally 
consulted and we had to assent to it in a single 
meeting with Sir Reginald Craddock at Taunggyi. 
Nevertheless we gratefully accept it as a good con¬ 
stitution' provided it is worked in the right spirit. 
But it. cannot 'be worked in the right spirit 
unless it is interpreted by officers who know our 
customs. Officers who, before coming to us, have 
spent a lifetime under regular administration in 
Burma, come fid os with preconceived ideas and it 
is difficult for them to appreciate our system, which 
is entirely different. Consequently in recent years 
instructions have issued which make our position 
difficult in the eyes of our people, and such 
instructions could not have been issued by officers 
welt acquainted with our ways. 

8. The Customary Law is especially difficult. 

. Under our sanads wt are required to rule " according 

to the custom of the country * ’ and section 11 (2; 
•of the Burma Law Act declares that ” the law to be 
administered in a Shan State shall be the customary 
law of the State in so far as that law is in accordance 
with justice, equity, and good conscience, and in so 


far as the punishment which may be awarded there¬ 
under, or the practices which are permitted thereby, 
arc in conformity with the spirit of the law in force 
in the rest of British India. *■ Now under the 
Customary Law we have for countless centuries 
wielded powers of life and death, and under British 
rule we have always done so, our sentences being 
subject to revision by the Superintendent. The 
Customary' Law, however, does not apply to British 
Indian Subjects who arc not natives of the Shan 
States, and in order to try these for major offences 
we were made Additional Sessions Judges. But for 
every one homicide we try as Additional Sessions 
Judges, we try ten as Sawbwas under the Customary 
Law. Yet before the Simon Commission on the 
31st of January, a witness, apparently Mr. Anderson, 
who was for a year our Commissioner, when asked 
whether Sawbwas have power of life and death, is 
reported as answering ” The Sawbwa sat as Session 
Judge and an appeal lay to the Government of 
Burma.” So ingrained in English men living under 
regular administration is the idea that everything is 
done under their own law, that the witness saw things 
the wrong way round, not realising that our power 
is primarily the ancient Customary Law, which 
existed long before your codes and is still in force, 
and we were made English Judges only for a second¬ 
ary purpose as an afterthought. 

0, The witness also spoke as if legislation was 
effected by the Local Government under the Burma 
Laws Act applying Indian and Burmese enactments 
to the Shan States, the Sawbwaa forming a purely 
Advisory Council and having no legislative power 
whatever. This is true only as far as it goes. None 
of us indeed have power to legislate outside his own 
State, but under the Customary Law of each State, 
which has been guaranteed to us by the British 
Government, we have, each in his own State, what is 
nothing less than legislative power, for custom has 
never been stationary, in every age it has changed to 
meet the changing times, and it was -the Chief, 
acting as the mouthpiece of his people, who declared 
the change. It is a limited power, for what we 
promulgate must not be contrary to the spirit of 
British Indian Law, and we are subject to the 
guidance of a Superintendent, who saes that this 
condition is observed ; but it is none-the-less legisla¬ 
tive power. All past Superintendents in succession 
have recognised this fact, and they actually used 
to use the word " legislation " in approving the 
orders we issued. 

10. The Customary Law is superior to British 
Indian Law in that it is suited to our people who 
evolved it. It pres er ves the social system and the 
Buddhist Church: in Burma there is no king and 
consequently there is no authority with power to 
discipline the clergy, and so religion has become 
disorderly, but with us Shans each Sawbwa is Head 
of the Church in his State and unfrocks them, so 
that morality is maintained. The Customary Law 
preserves local initiative as anything can be done till 
it is forbidden by a Superintendent. British Indian 
Law destroys local initiative, as nothing can be done 
until an Act has been passed to cover it. 

11. We therefore wish respectfully to protest 

against the recent tendency to belittle the Customary 
Law as antiquated and obsolete, and to deny us all 
legislative power, nor can we accept the statement 
at page 2 of the official report on the Federated Shan 
States for the year 1923-24, that the Customary 
Law is ** the mere will or whim of the Chief." A 
Chief who acted according to his mere will or wftim WM 
no true Chief, he was despised by his brother Chiefs 
and his people rose against him. The CustomaryLaw 
was something far greater than his individual wlJJ— 
it was the good custom of old times, modified by the 
wise elders to suit the present, and the part of CinoW 
acting on the advic^of his Ministers, was only to 
promulgate and enforce it. . 

12. Again,'high English officials often 
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that the Customary Law is unwntten and haa neveu 
been codified. Haa the Gammon Law of England* 
ever been codified ? Cm tom a change and jn be 
fixed m a code Tbe 1921 Census of India, Imperial 
Tables X and XIII, pages 134 and 202. of Burma' 
volume X part II, shows that the Federated Shan 
States contain some thirty different races speaking 
some thirty Languages, and roost of them can neithel 
read nor write. Yet each has it* own Customary Law 
well understood by the people themselves. Customs* 
ary Laws are strange to newcomer*, and take long* 
to learn, many of u* Chief*, even, know no English 
and are slow to answer when questioned by high 
officials, and that is why we pray that our English 
officers may be sent to us young and spend their 
whole lives among us. 

IS. Our present discontents are partly due to the 
changes imposed on us by new officers who do not 
know our ways, whereas Sir George Scott and Mr. 
G. C. B. Stirling. C.I.E.. each served a lifetime among 
us, and Mr. H. A. Thornton, C.I.E., spent IS year* 
in the Northern Shan States alone 

14. In conclusion, we pray that His Majesty may 
be graciously pleased to rule : 

(1) that our status as Hereditary Ruling Princes. 

although British Subjects, be confirmed. 

(2) that the validity of the Customary Law of 

each State be confirmed, together with the 
power of a chief, always ol course, under 
guidance, to change it. provided that such 
change b not contrary to the spirit of 
British Indian Law. 

(3) that we may never be put under Burma ns or 

Indians, or be subjected to any Reform 
Government, but that we shall always be 
~ directly under tbe English Head of tbe 
Province without any Asiatic intermediaries 

(4) that the F.nglbh officers in charge of us shall 

always be F.nglbh gentlemen from England 
w4*o, after a few years training in Burmah 


■hall be sent at an early age to spend their 
lives among us, as senior officers who have 
already spent' the greater part of their 
service in Burma cannot understand our 
Laws and Customs. 

(5) that our political relations with the Head of 
the Province should be through the medium 
of the two Superintendents, as it used to be 
in pre-Federation days, and their Assistants 
should be as few as possible and only in the 
capacity of advisers. 


Anmixuhi A. 

Short Note on the Memorandum. 

It has been the declared policy of Government to 
pr eser ve the traditions and customs and to mam tarn 
the dignity of the Chiefs, and also to conserve the 
special pow e rs, rights sod privilege* which they havs 
enjoyed in the past. 

His Exoslkscy the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in hb 
speech m reply to an address from the Shan Com¬ 
munity said that the British Government wss fully 
determined to respect the independence of the Chiefs, 
to abstain from all interference with their internal 
affairs and to maintain the friendly relations which 
existed be t we en them and the late Bur mes e Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Chiefs appreciate tbe efforts of the British 
Government to carry out the policy as above in¬ 
dicated. In loyalty they are second to nooe and 
have every desire to co-operate with the Government 
in their endeavours 

They wish, however, to point out that the pr es ent 
institution and scheme of Government places them in 
a very subordinate position in the eyes of their 
subjects and their independence curtailed as every 
action of theirs which a prompted for the good of 
their people b liable to be vetoed by Government. 


Summary of newi ex pr ened by the Deputation of Sawbwai from the Shan 

States. 


Preseel 

taw ON KYA, Sawfcwa el HsJpav (Spokesman). 

Saw KIN MAUNQ. 

Saw SHWE THAIK. 

Hkltn PAN SINO. 

Saw MYA. 

1. The Chairman explained that Mr. Thornton 
had given many Members of tbe Conference .present 
a good deal of information about the Shan States. 

3. Saw On Kya. first correcting the evidence of 
Mr. Anderson (printed in Vd XV) explained 
that the Sawbwas as honorary session* judges 
have power of life and death when admiats 
teiing customary law among their own people, 
subject to a first appeal to the Superintendent 
and a second to the Commissioner, but when the 
accused person is not a subject of the Sawbwas, e g. 
a British Indian, the procedure of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code is followed, and there is in appeal to 
the Governor as the High Court. The fay »rr^»n 
Chief* are not honorary session* judges, but merely 
try petty cases Murders are rare in the Shan 
States. Tbe last return for the States b for 1923-24, 
and gives only offences reported without attempting 
to distinguish true case* In that year the number 
of offences dealt with by the Federated Shan Police 
(Government Police) was 672 in the Northern and 


1,027 in the Southern Shan States. The total dealt 
with by the State Police was 596 and 307 respec¬ 
tively, a grand total of 3,102 offence* in a population 
of 1,500,000 which b not large. " Violent crimes " 
which include murders, dacoities, etc., are 671. 
There are Magistrates in *lhe States on pay of from 
R*125 to RsOOO 

8. The Chairman recapitulated Mr. Anderson’s 
evidence to the effect that any law of Upper Burma 
- e*n be extended to the Shan States by order of the 
Governor, with tbe approval of tbe Governor-General 
in Council, » nf f that though the Shan States Council 
no legislative power, the Sawbwas are summoned 
and take part in discussions Saw On Kya agreed 
that the position b that inside hb own State^ a 
Sawbwa may declare what the customary law b 
and does so after consulting the Ministers and 
headmen ; and that such law ch a n ges as it ha d in 
Baluchistan where a large jirga had recently changed 
the system by which it had been sufficient for a 
husband to declare his wife unfaithful to prove her 
unchastity The Sawbwas have jurisdiction in 
matrimonial disputes, which are settled on a money 
basis ; the Chief of each State layi down the cus¬ 
tomary law relating to tenants and cultivation for 
his own State. 

4. The Federated Police are restricted to the 
railway line and the mining centre of»Nongto. The 
State Police are organised under z Superintendent 
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and Minister and police the whole interior. The 
villages are formed into circles, and there are both 
circle headmen and village headmen. There are 
four constituent States in H si paw. They are 
consulted as well as the headmen on matters of 
importance. 

5. At present there is one Commissioner who is the 
High Court in the Northern States and Superintendent 
and Political Officer in the Southern States, and three 
Assistant Superintendents. The Sawbwas want 
British Officers, but fewer and better than at present. 
(This in answer to Lord Burnham's question whether 
they did not ask for the same sort of personnel as 
at present). The old arrangement of having separate 
Superintendents for the Northern and Southern 
States and oo Assistant Superintendents was better. 
The Assistant Superintendents are too apt to inter¬ 
fere. The Superintendents should be ported young 
to the States and remain there, as men posted from 
Burma want to follow the codes. 

• S. The constitution of the Federated States can 
be found in the Shan States Manual. The general 
wish of the States was to remain outside the juris¬ 
diction of the Legislative Council. The States should 
be consulted before any law of Upper Burma is 
applied, to them. The Council at present meets 
once a year at Taunggyi for a week or ten days ; 
18 to 20 Chiefs and S British officials being invited 
to it, the Commissioner presiding. At present the 
Sawbwas attend merely in an advisory capacity, 
which is unsatisfactory to them. They may say they 
'want a school, and the Commissioner - says then 
there are no funds for it. 

7. As to finance, the Federation gets 8} lakhs 
a year from Burma. The money was allocated to 
the States when the Federation was formed without 
consulting the States, and the States could quite 


well do without it. It would not be required if the 
Government of Burma did not insist on placing in 
the States an unnecessary number of officials. 

8. The States pay up to 50 per cent, of their 
revenue to the Federation, the poorer States paying 
a smaller proportion than 50 per cent. The Federa¬ 
tion pays 5 pev cent, of its whole revenues, or 2 per 
.cent, of the mineral royalties, whichever is greater, 
to the Burma Government. The four main sources 
of the Federation’s revenue are in order: 

1. Contributions from constituent States. 

2. Forest. 

3. Burma contribution. 

4. Mines and minerals (almost the whole from 

one mine in 1023-24). 

The smallest State has a revenue of Rsl,848 a 
year. The Chief’s allowance is shown in the budget. 
The maximum has been fixed at 25 per cent, for the 
Southern and 15 per cent, for the Northern States, 
but no Chief gets as much as this. The actuals 
vary from Rs8,000 to Rs84 a month. 

0. Under customary law the eldest son succeeds a 
Chief, if fit and suitable. In some cases the Governor- 
General and in some the Governor has to approve the 
succession. The people are contented with the 
rule of the Chiefs. 

10. The Federation is on trial for ten yean, and is 
due for revision in 1082, and the Chiefs are forming 
a committee to inquire into reform. 

The Federation controls education, public health 
and police. There is a school for Shan States Chiefs, 
and Rs.87,000 were spent on it in 1028-24. The total 
outlay on education in that year was RsS.53,000, or 
over 0 per cent, of the total expenditure, a very 
good percentage. 
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(This Memorandum has been prepared by j the 
Council of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro^pan 
Association, Burma, and by the Council of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Federation, 
Burma, and approved at a general meeting of the 
Community, convened by C. H. Campagnac, fcq., 
M.L.C. (Burma), elected by the Anglo-Indian 
constituency.) $ 

The Community on whose behalf the 
Memorandum is submitted. 

The term Anglo-Indian is ambiguous, as it has 
been used synonymously with the word " Eurasian " 
to denote a person of mixed European and Indian 
(or Burmese) descent, and also, loosely, to designate 
• a person of pure European birth who. through the 
exigencies of his business, professional or official, 
occupation, is obliged to spend most of the active 
yean of his life in India or Burma. Still further 
complications are introduced into the connotation of 
the term Anglo-Indian by reason of certain restricted 
but officially recognised senses in which the word is 
employed in the Criminal Procedure Code and for 
electoral purposes. Together with the loose, popular 
meaning of the term we may ignore all political and 
legal implications that the word Anglo-Indian may 
convey. For the purpose of this Memorandum the 
broadest use of the term, which is ethnological, 
will suffice, and by an Anglo-Indian will be meant 
any person of mixed European and Indian (or 
Burmese) descent whether of legitimate parentage or 
not and whether the European strain be derived from 
the paternal or the maternal side. Inseparably 
associated with the Anglo-Indian cause is that of 
the Domiciled Europeans many of whom, though of 
undiluted European descent, have never been west of 
Suez, and in voicing the claims of the Anglo-Indian 
Community it is always to be understood that the 
Domiciled* Europeans are deemed to be an integral 
part of it. 

Though comparatively small in numbers, the 
Anglo-Indian Community is now a factor to be 
reckoned with and each census shows increase in 
numerical strength. It is true (indeed it is inevitable) 
with a race the members of which are of mixed Eastern 
and Western descent in infinitely varying proportions 
that those at the European end of the graduated 
scale should tend to merge into and be absorbed 
beyond all trace by the dominant white race from 
which no distinguishable line separates them. This 
is especially so in these days of increased facilities 
for travel and communication when so many Anglo- 
Indian children of the more fortunate classes receive 
their whole school and university training in England. 
It is not equally true that those at the Indian end 
of the scale tend to be assimilated in like manner 
by races of pure Indian nurture. In accounting for 
this, we touch on the vital point upon which rests the 
strongest claims of Community to recognition as an 
independent body, namely, that Anglo-Indians, if we 
ignore such accidentals, which are of no psychological 
or political value, as slight differences in the pigmenta¬ 
tion of the skin and a certain provincialism of accent 
from* which after all even the various Counties of 
England are not exempt, are a wholly Western race 
in all that goes to constitute the etkos of a people, 
that is, in religion, speech, customs, ethical and 
aesthetic ideals, and mode of life, dress, habitation 
and deportment. Though there are gradations in 
colour amongst Anglo-Indians, yet from the darkest 
to the fairest they are one with those oFpurq British 
culture m their outlook on life, the literature on which 
their minds are fed, the sports in which they indulge 
and in the British traditions of which they are proud 
n and which they ever strive to maintain. To whatever 
category an Anglo-Indian m«\y belong in an ethno¬ 
logical classification, he is psychologically shaking a 
white man—not nearly so, but entirely so, and in 
face of a paradox this is true no matter to what 
degree he may be coloured. * 


l 

Apart from the above-indicated solidarity which 
characterises the Community, a claim for special 
recognition and representation is advanced on the 
grounds that unlike all other communities whose 
permanent domicile is India, the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity is entirely literate, and it has no depressed 
lower classes which form so conspicuous a part of all 
the indigenous races. As small and severely handi¬ 
capped as the Community is, its members are 
engaged in a surprising variety of skilled occupations 
and trades throughout the country. A large pro¬ 
portion of the Government appointments in such 
services as the Judicial, the Telegraph, the Police, 
Customs and Excise are held by Anglo-Indians. 
The Anglo-Indian employees are the mainstay of the 
Railways. In the large business firms and banks, 
the responsible clerical staff is usually Anglo-Indian. 
And to cotne to activities in more responsible fields; 
we find Anglo-Indians holding important administra¬ 
tive posts and satisfactorily filling the position of 
Heads of Departments, proving to be efficient 
barristers, doctors and engineers, and where so fortun¬ 
ately placed as to be given the necessary start, 
building up great business in the industrial world. 

The Franchise. 

We are of opinion that the basis of the present 
franchise is far too wide for a country m which a 
democratic form of Government has only been in 
existence for a few years. We think that no person 
should be entitled to a vote unless he is literate in his 
own mother tongue and either boro in Burma or has 
at any period been continuously resident in Burma 
for a term of not less than five years. An exception 
to the residential qualification which we have 
advocated should be made in the case of Government 
or quasi-Government servants, who are liable to be 
transferred from one Province to another. This 
rule would not in-any way affect elections of the 
Anglo-Indian constituency, but in view of the fact 
that Anglo-Indians are entitled to stand at candidates 
for general constituencies it is a matter of some 
interest to the Community. 

In Burma there is a large floating population of 
Indian labourers who come to Burma seasonally as 
reapers and as labourers in Mills and Factories. This 
section of the Indian population is for the most past 
illiterate and has no political or other interest in 
Burma. These people vote as ordered _ by their 
“ Maistries," i.e., their supervisors, who have taken 
a contract for supplying labour. 

Their votes can be obtained by the highest bidder, 
and obviously there must be a number of cases of 
impersonation which it is difficult or impossible to 
detect as the only persons who can identify such 
voters are the Maistries. We believe that if the 
franchise was narrowed in the way which we have 
suggested, it would result in eliminating these votes. 

Representation on the Burma Legislative 
Council. 

In view of the fact that the Community is entirely 
literate and m view of the important part played by 
the Community in the life of the Province, we would 
urge that at least four seats be reserved for the 
Community in the local Legislative Council. 

There should be two seats for Rangoon, and one 
each for Lower Burma and Upper Burma. It is 
hardly possible for one member to keep in touch with 
the needs of the community throughout the whole 
Province or to keep in touch with the whole of the 
electorate. , 

In view of the important part played by women 
in the hte of this Province, we would urge that 
women be allowed to stand as candidates for the 
Legislative Council. 

Central Representation. 

We would urge that so long as Burma remains a 
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Province of India, the Anglo-Indian Community in 
the Province should be allowed to elect a repre¬ 
sentative to the Legislative Assembly. At present 
there is only one nominated representative of the 
Community to represent the whole of India and 
Burma. In the event of the Community in Burma 
deckling to urge for the separation of Burma from 
India we can conceive that it might be difficult for a 
member residing in India to support their claims as 
Anglo-Indians domiciled in India might be opposed 
to it. We. cite this as an example to show the 
necessity of the Community in Burma being allowed 
to have its own representative on the Assembly. 

Representation on Local Self-Governing 
Bodies. 

At the present time, the Community is not given 
any separate representation on the Corporation of 
■Rangoon. -It has to take its chance in a combined 
electorate of Europeans, Jews, Armenians, and 
Parsis. In view of the important part played by 
members of the Community on the old Municipal 
Committee, and cm the Corporation of Rangoon, we 
fed that in addition to the present representation at 
least one seat should be reserved on the Corporation 
for the Community, to be filled either by election or 
nomination. We would further urge that repre¬ 
sentation should be secured to the Community on the 
Committees of the Rangoon Development Trust, the 
University Council, Burma Railways Advisory 
Board, Port Commission era, and any other local 
bodies which may hereafter be formed. Similarly, 
representation should be secured to the Community 
on the Municipal Committees of Moulmein, Bassein, 
Mandalay, Akyab, Tavoy and Insein. 

Ministers. 

We are of opinion that it is not possible for two 
Ministers to supervise effectively and direct the 
policy of Transferred Subjects. We would, there¬ 
fore urge that provision should be made in the 
Constitution for the appointment of at least four 
Ministers to be iff charge of the following portfolios :— 

(1) Minister responsible for Education, Com- 
• merce and Industries ; 

(2) Minister responsible for Forests and 

Communications ; 

* (8) Minister responsible for Public Health; 

(4) Minister responsible for Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Excise. 

We would urge that out of the four ministers 
appointed, one of them should be elected to be the 
Minis ter-in-Chief by the' elected members of the 
Legislative Council. This would ensure the joint 
responsibility of the Ministers which we consider 
to be essential for the*good government of the 
country. 

Executive and Judiciary. 

We think that the time has come when the 
Executive and Judicial services should be separated. 
It is • absolutely essential if the integrity of the 
Empire is to be maintained that the people of the 
country should have absolute confidence in the 
impartiality of Judicial Officers. It is impossible 
for them' to have this confidence when the same 
officer is called upon to discharge both judicial and 
executive duties. We think that all Judicial appoint¬ 
ments in the Province should be made by the Head of 
the Jndiciary and that the executive should not have 
any voice in the making of such appointments. 
Further, we are of opinion that the Chief Justice and 
• the Judges of the High Court should be appointed 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
consultation-with the Judges of the High Court. 

Immigration Act. 

We consider that an Immigration Act should be 
passeQ prohibiting undesirable aliens from entering 


the Province. We would draw attention to the 
fact that there has been a large invasion of Chinese 
undesirables into the Province. A large percentage 
of Chinamen coming to Burma earn their livelihood 
by smuggling and keeping gaming houses and opium, 
cocaine and morphia dens. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the presence of these foreigners in Burma 
has had and is having a very pernicious effect on the 
people of the country. 

Separation from India. 

We are of opinion that Burma would be better 
off and have a greater opportunity of developing 
her resources if the Province was separated from 
India. For this reason, we would urge that a 
Committee of Enquiry be immediately appointed to 
enquire and report on the financial relations between 
India and Burma with a view to bringing about 
separation at an early date. 

Education. 

We attach the very greatest importance to this 
subject. We are of opinion that the whole system 
of education in English Schools should be overhauled 
and brought up to date. With the opening of the 
University and the large number of Burmese and 
Indian students who are graduating every year, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the Community 
to find suitable avenues of employment. 

The great majority of the members of the Com¬ 
munity are too poor to be able to provide their 
children with a University Education. It is for this 
reason in the past the majority of the Community 
had to be content to find employment in Government 
Offices and in the Railway and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ments. Formerly a lad who had passed his Middle 
School found no difficulty in obtaining employment. 
Now, however, it is almost impossible for a lad to 
obtain any kind of employment, uolgss he has 
passed the High School Final Exa m i n ation, and 
even then he can only generally secure employment 
in a very limited sphere. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious that the Community must seek for other 
channe l s of employment, but unfortunately the 
present education imparted in the English Schools 
is not calculated to fit them for employment except 
in the capacity of clerks. 

The only subjects taught in these schools are 
English, Mathematics, History, Geography and one 
second language. There is hardly any opportunity 
for pupils to study subjects such as Physics, 
Chemistry, and other Sciences, Civics, Economics 
and Political Economy. 

We would, therefore, respectfully request that 
this Commission do recommend to Parliament to 
appoint an Expert Educationalist from England to 
inquire into the present system of English Education 
in thi« Province, and to make recommendations 
which will be binding an the Government of Burma 
for the improvement of Education in English Schools 
on the most modern lines and to introduce com¬ 
mercial education into these schools. 

Should Education in Burma be made a 
Reserved Subject. 

This question has caused us considerable anxiety. 
We have discussed the matter very thoroughly, 
and we have had the advantage of the advice of 
three Educational experts in the Province. In 
answering this question, it is necessary for us to try 
and forecast the future. We have had to consider 
whether there is any likelihood of the grants-in-aid 
of English Schools being cut in the local Legislative 
Council during the coming decade. The experts 
whom we have consulted have expressed the opinio^ 
that there is no likeliljpod of there being any reduction 
in grants during the next ten years. - We presume 
that they have based their opinions on the fact 
that during, the five and a half years the ^Reforms 
have been in existence in Burma, no attempt nas been 
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made to cut the grants in the local Legislative 
Council. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that we are not in 
a position, having regard to the advice given to us, 
as well as to the fact that there has been no reduction 
in the grants to English Schools in Burma, to urge 
that English education should be made a Provincial 
Reserved Subject. 

At the same time, we feel it our bo unden duty to 
urge that the Constitution should provide some 
safeguards for the Community and that in the event 
of any attempt being made to reduce the grants or 
to abolish these schools that the Governor of the 
Province should be empowered to restore the grant 
out of Provincial revenues, or that the money be 
provided out of either Central or Imperial revenues. 

We claim that the British nation which was 
directly responsible for bringing this Community 
into existence is morally bound to see that these 
schools are maintained to enable the Community 
to p re ser ve its racial culture and religious beliefs, 
to live op to the traditions of its forefathers. 
The Co mmuni ty must in justice he enabled to 
receive an education which will enable its members 
to fit themselves for employment in the Province 
of their domicile or birth, and we submit that it 
would be a great blot on British administration if 
this Community was allowed to be submerged by the 
torrent of Ref ottos which threaten to sweep over the 
country. 

Should English Education be made a 
Central Reserved Subject ? 

We are aware that a Conference in Calcutta has 
passed a resolution that the Community in India 
should ask that Fn glioh Education be made a Central 
Reserved Subject. In view of the fact that 
substantial reductions have been made by all the 
Provincial Councils of India in grants to En g lish 
Schools, wa are not surprised that the Community 
in India should desire that English Education be 
made a Central R es erved Subject. 

In Burma, however, the position is different, and 
there has been no cutting down of grants to English 
Schools. Even, however, had there been any 
reduction in the grants, we would have urged that 
Education be tnaAt a Provincial Reserved Subject 
rather than a Central Reserved Subject. The 
Government of India has in the past regarded Burma 
as a sort of backwater of Empire and has persistently 
overlooked and neglected the c l ai ms made from time 
to by the Government of Burma. We feel that 
if Fngfab Education in Burma was made a Central 
Reserved Subject, there would be grave danger of 
the needs of the Community in this Province being 
over’ooked. Further, conditions in Burma are 
entirely different from India. In Burma we have a 
residential and up-to-date university and the standard 
of education required for ad mis sion to the University 
is b«gh*r Hmw that required for entrance to Indian 
Universities. We are advised that if the Indian 
standard of Education in English Schools was intro-, 
duced into Burma, a pupil after leaving school 
would have to study for one or two years before he 
could qualify for admission to the University of 
Rangoon. Under these circumstances, so far as 
Burma is concerned, we are definitely against English 
Education being made a Central Reserved Subject. 

The Effect.of the Removal of the 10 per cent. 

Restriction or Non-European Children to 
Engush Schools. 

Before the introduction of the Reforms, the 
M anag er* of English Schools were prohibited from 
admitting more than 10 per cent, of Non-European 
children into these schools. Since the introduction 
of the Reforms, this 10 per cent, restriction has been 
abolished, and now it is left to the discretion of the 
Principals of the Schools to admit any number of 
Non-European children, provided they are satisfied 


that snch children have a sufficient knowledge of, 
English to be able to follow the school curriculum. 

The result of the removal of the 10 per cent, 
restriction has been to increase the percentage of 
Non-European children m English Schools to about 
86 per cent. According to the last quinquennial 
report, it appears that the result of admitting such a 
Large percentage of Non-European children into 
schools has been to lower the standard of education, 
as children whose mother tongue is English have to 
be kept back owing to the inability of the Non- 
European children to follow the courses of instruction. 

We feel that if the percentage of Non-European 
children in English Schools is not restricted, there 
is very grave danger of the character of these schools 
being entirely changed, and that the schools will 
cease to be attractive or useful either to English 
or Asiatic pupils. The reason why the parents 
•of Non-European children desire to send their 
children to English Schools is because they wish 
them to obtain a thorough grounding, in English 
and to learn the English inodes of life and customs. 

There is also the religious aspect to be considered, 
and most parent* feel concerned that their children 
may be prejudicially influenced by coming into 
contact with a large number of children of other 
religions. 

Inspectors of English Schools. 

Another feature which has contributed towards 
the lowering of the standard of European education 
has been the abolition of the Inspect o rship of English 
Schools. We believe that this is the only Province 
in which there is no special Inspector for English 
Schools. The post was abolished against the advice 
of the Education Department of »hu Province. We 
would urge as strongly as we can that this post 
should be recreated immediately. In fact we feel 
that in Burma two special Inspectors should be 
appointed for the inspection and guidance of English 
Schools. 

Anglo-Indian Teachers. 

There has always been a great demand for Anglo- 
Indian teachers, both men and women in English 
and Anglo-Vernacular Schools. The last Quin¬ 
quennial Report points out that it is very difficult 
at the present time to secure men teachers for these 
schools. The reason is obvious. Men with 
University Degrees find it more advantageous t6 
obtain employment in the various Civil Services 
where the scale of pay and chances of promotion 
are much greater than in the Education Depart¬ 
ment. We would, therefore, urge the necessity of 
increasing the pay and prospects of teachers m 
English and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and that 
pressure be brought on aided schools to similarly 
raise the pay of teachers m their schools. We do 
not think it possible for aided schools to increase the 
present pay, unless there is a proportionate increase 
in the grants given by Government. 

Further, we think encouragement should be given 
to Anglo-Indian teachers by reserving a certain 
percentage of posts for them in the superior service 
and 4 also by appointing them to Inspectors and In¬ 
spectresses of schools. We would also point out that 
it is impossible for a teacher who does not hold an 
English Diploma in teaching to be appointed as a 
H e ad m aster of a School. We know of an instance in 
which a teacher who had officiated in a Government 
school for a number of years as Headmistress was 
informed when she applied to be appointed per¬ 
manently to the post, that owing to the fact that she 
did not possess an English Diploma she was not 
elegible for confirmation. 

Burmese a Vernacular Subject. 

We wish to draw attention to the fact that since 
the introduction of the Reforms, Burmese has been 
made a compulsory subject in European Schools. 
While we admit that it is desirable that Anglo- 
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Indians in this Province should have a knowledge of 
the Vernacular, we are of opinion that the standard 
of Burmese which has been prescribed in these schools 
is so high as to make it extremely difficult for Anglo- 
Indian lads to pass the examination. All that should 
he required is that an Anglo-Indian lad should have 
a colloquial knowledge of the Burmese language, as 
there are no Burmese Text Books in scientific or 
literary subjects. In the English High School, 
Maymyo, 195P7, there were 14 failures out of 30 in the 
High School Final. Out of 14,18 were Anglo-Indians 
who failed in the Vernacular paper. Further, we 
would urge that Burmese should be taught from the 
first standard, and not. as is at present, the case 
only from the fourth standard. 

Primary Education for Children of the 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Community 

SHOULD BE MADE FREE AND COMPULSORY. 

• We would urge that Primary Education should be 
made compulsory and free, and in doing so we would 
draw attention to the fact that Burmese Legislators 
have urged that Primary Education in Vernacular 
Schools should be made free. So far as Burmans are 
concerned every Burmese boy can obtain free educa¬ 
tion through the medium of Buddhist Monasteries. 
There are no such facilities for children of European 
descent. Quite a number of these children are 
deserted by their European fathers, and we consider 
it to be a blot on British Administration that such 
children, who in many cases are by appearance 
Europeans, should be going about the country without 
education and practically living as Burmans. It is 
not surprising that many such children should add 
to the criminal classes, of this Province. We can 
conceive of nothing more likely to lower British 
prestige in the East than to allow these children to 
be roaming about in the towns and villages without 
any education and without any trade they can follow. 

Methods BY which the Community caw secure 
a Fair Share of Appointments 

We Wish* to point out that the Census figures 
relating to appointments held by Anglo-Indians 
in Government Services cannot be taken to represent 
accurately the Anglo-Indians so employed, by 
reason oi the fact that a large number of Goan and 
Indian Christians come to Burma annually and pass 
themselves off as Anglo-Indians. It would appear 
that Government does not put an applicant to strict 
proof that he is an Anglo-Indian or even a British 
subject. All that is required is that the applicant 
should have a European name, be able to read and 
write Fn gliah and don “European clothes. These 
Goanese and Indian Christians who get into Govern¬ 
ment Service naturally keep the doors open for their 
relations. 

We consider that the practice of making appoint¬ 
ments through the medium of. Selection Boards should 
be abolished and appointments should be made by 
competitive examination. Care should be taken to 
see that the candidates are either born or domiciled 
in the Province. In the matter of appointments we 
do not ask for preferential treatment, but demand 
equality of treatment. In cases where appointments 
cannot be made by competitive examination, Anglo- 
Indians should & represented on the Selection Board, 


and a certain proportion of appointments should in 
such cases be reserved for them 

Disabilities of Locally Trained Nu ires. 

We have in Rangoon a thoroughly up-to-date 
hospital, and the surgeons attached to the hospital 
are highly qualified men with English diplomas. 
The nurses of the hospital are Burmese, Kami and 
Anglo-Indian. They have to undergo training for 
a period of five years before obtaining certificates 
as qualified nurses. They are eminently suitable for 
the work as they can all speak at least one Vernacular 
language, and many of them are conversant with two 
Vernacular languages. In view of the fact that the 
majority of the patients are Indian and Burmese 
this knowledge of the Vernaculars is a very great 
asset. 

These nurses, however, have a very real grievance, 
as they are hardly ever promoted to be sisters. 

The sisters of the hospital are almost invariably 
recruited from the British Isles. So far as the Anglo- 
Indian nurses are concerned they are for the most 
part better educated than the average nurses from 
England, and we feet it is wrong in principle and 
against the spirit of the Reforms that these girls 
should not be promoted as sisters simply because 
they have not undergone training at an English 
hospital. 

Anglo-Indian Military Unit. 

At least 80 per cent, of the male members of the 
Community are trained to arms. The majority of 
them start their military training in Cadet Corps at 
school. Before the war, the Volunteer Corps of the 
Province were composed mostly of Anglo-Indians 
and the same applies to the Indian Defence Force. 
On the outbreak of war a very large percentage of 
members of the Community volunteered for active 
service. Many of them went to England with the 
Burma Contigents and were drafted into various 
British Regiments and took part in fighting on the 
Western Front. A large number enlisted in the 
Mobile Battery and supplied a constant draft of 
gunners to reinforce the British troops in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. A number of these men took part in the 
seige of Kut. In Kut they proved themselves to be 
efficient artillery men and were frequently mentioned 
in despatches. One of them. Sergeant Heals, was 
awarded the D.C_M. When food supplies ran short 
the men agreed to go on half rations while the Indian 
troops who were becoming restive remained on full 
rations. After all their guns had been put out of 
action by the enemy these men volunteered to lead 
a bayonet charge to remove the Turks from the front 
line of trenches which they had occupied. Lead by 
Major.Anderson they regained the trenches, but not 
until 75 per cent, of them had been killed or wounded. 
The survivors of the siege took part in the long march 
across the desert to Turkey, where they were kept 
in captivity. It is recorded that while a large per¬ 
centage of the British troops fell out on the march, 
barely one per cent, of Anglo-Indians succumbed to 
the trying ordeal.' We have set out these facts to 
prove that the men of the Community are not only 
good soldiers, but also possess stamina and fighting 
qualities equal to that of any troops in the world. 
We would therefore urge that an Anglo-Indian unit 
be recruited in Burma. 


Memorandum submitted by the Tndian 

"In response to the invitation published in the 
communique issued on 0th March, 1928, by the i 
Indian Statutory Commission, I have the honour to c 
submit the following representations on behalf of c 
the members of the Indian Police Service serving i 
in Burma. 


i Police Association, Burma Branch. 

2. The Indian Police Association, Burma Branch, 

is recognised by the Government of Burma. It can 
claim to be thoroughly representative of the officers 
of the Sexyice in Burma? as over W per cent, of the* 
have joined the Association. _ _ 

3. My Association docs not desire m this Memor- 
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andum to set forth any views Regarding the 
desirability or otherwise of extending the Reforms 
introduced in the year 1919, but desires only to put 
forward for the consideration of the Commission 
certain matters regarding which there have been and 
still are anxiety and dissatisfaction. These matters 
have already demanded deep consideration under the 
present constitution and, if a further substantial 
instalment of reforms is to be given, and the steadying 
and restraining influence of the British Parliament 
is to be still further relaxed, they will have to be 
considered afresh. If a large degree of autonomy 
and control over the (formerly) Imperial Services is 
given to local legislatures it can safely be predicted 
that the members of those Services will receive 
scant consideration from the new Legislatures— 
there is no gratitude in politics. It is respectfully 
submitted that their interest should be protected 
against such possibilities. 

4. Apart from general considerations which apply 
to all provinces in the Indian Empire, there are some 
which are peculiar to Burma, and which render it 
desirable for Police officers serving in Burma to 
submit a separate Memorandum. The chief of these 
is the growing belief that Burma will be given 
separation from India and will thus no longer be under 
the Government of India. 

5. The mam points to which my Association is 
desirous of drawing the attention of the Commission 
may be summarised as follows:— 

(а) that the service should not be provincialised, 

but that it should retain its Imperial status. 

(б) that recruitment should continue as at present. 

(c) that, in the event of Burma being separated 

from India, there should be no reduction 
in the emoluments of officers of the Service. 

(d) that a Family Pension Fund, similar to that 

recently introduced for the Indian Police 
Service should be established. 

(*) that the security of ordinary pensions should 
be guaranteed. 

(/) that the right to retire on proportionate pension 
be continued. 

(g) that the scale of proportionate pensions at 
present allowed is inadequate and should 
be revised. 

6. These points may be briefly elucidated. 

(a) If the Service were provincialised there would 
be grave risk that it would soon develop the defects 
which led to the Police Commission of 1908. This 
would mean a very serious loss of efficiency and the 
degradation of a Service which is acknowledged to 
be second in importance only to the Indian Civil 
Service itself, being one of the two Security Services. 
The handing over even of the subordinate branches 
of the Service to popular control is to be deprecated 
for many years to come. 

(b) As regards the necessity for the retention of 
Imperial recruitment, it must be admitted that the 
genius of the Burmese race does not lean towards the 
maintenance of a high state of discipline or efficiency. 
For this reason and for the fact that there are other 
besides Burmese interests to be safeguarded it is 
respectfully submitted that the present proportion 
of Imperial to local or Provincial recruitment— 
namely 50-50 should be maintained. The Governor 
in Council should control the postings of Imperial 
Officers. 

(r) There should be no attempt to whittle down the 


emoluments of officers on the ground that recruits 
could be obtained at lower rates. 

(<f), A Family Pension scheme for the Non- 
Covenanted Services in India has' recently been 
sanctioned. If Burma is separated from India a 
Family Pension Fund similar to that sanctioned for 
the Indian Non-Coven anted Services should be 
established for similar services in Burma, any con¬ 
tributions which have already been paid into the 
Central Fund being credited to the Fund to be 
established in Burma together with interest which has 
accrued on the same. 

(*) The security of ordinary pensions is another 
question which has been the cause of grave anxiety 
m the past. This anxiety will be accentuated ii 
Burma is given separation, and my Association 
would urge that, in the event of the Provincial 
Government's defaulting in this vital matter, the 
British Government should automatically become 
^responsible for the payment of these pensions. 

(/) It has lately been announced by the Secretary 
of State for India that an Officer who is at present 
working in a reserved field will be allowed to retain 
for a year after his field of service has been trans¬ 
ferred the right to retire on p r oportionate pension. 
My Association would urge that it would only be 
equitable to allow an officer—no matter to what 
service he belonged—to retain the right to retire on 
proportionate pension whenever his conditions of 
service were altered by the grant of a further instal¬ 
ment of self-government. It would, in any case, 
be an unwise and short-sighted policy to discontinue 
the concession of proportionate pension with effect 
from the introduction of this, the second instal¬ 
ment of reforms as that would immediately drive 
intp retirement a number of experienced and valuable 
officers who would not risk staying on under what 
might prove to be irksome conditions. 

(g) The Proviso to Section 96B (2) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act states that: " Every person 
appointed before the commencement of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 19.19, by the Secretary of State 
in Council to the Civil Service of the Crown in India 
. shall retain all his existing or accruing rights or shall 
receive such compensation for tho loss of any of 
them as the Secretary of State in Council may 
consider just and equitable." There is some doubt 
as to the interpretation of the words " existing and 
accruing rights " but my Association would respect¬ 
fully urge that the existing scale of proportionate 
pension does not give adequate compensation for 
the loss of career and prospects—particularly in the 
case of a specialized service like the Indian Police— 
and would submit that compensation in addition 
to proportionate pensions should be granted to 
such officers of the Police Service as may find them¬ 
selves unable to accept the new conditions of service. 
A precedent for this will be round in the treatment 
accorded to British Officers in the serv ice of the 
Government of Egypt when that country was 
granted independence and in the terms proposed in 
the suggested new constitution for Ceylon. 

7. In conclusion, my Association would urge the 
advisability of appointing a special Commission to 
inquire into and advise upon the whole question of 
the Police and other Services in Burma and their 
relations with the Local Government and with' the 
Secretary of State. This would appear to be specially 
necessary with regard to the Security Services, for 
any chance of their becoming the instrument of 
local politics must be strongly guarded against. 
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Provinces and Berar 

Central Government. 

I am not going to discuss what sort of Government 
is suitable as Central Government and would like to 
leave this question to All-India Associations and 
All-India leaden of public opinion. But whatever 
form the future Government of India may take, I 
am strongly of opinion that it should be stable and 
strong and with " real powers *’ of control over the 
Provincial Governments. There should always be 
one-third members of both the Houses from the 
Moslem community, to be elected under separate 
electorate by Moslem votes from different provinces. 

The present representation of C.P. and Berar 
Moslems by one member in the Assembly and half 
member in the Council of State is most inadequate 
and this number must be raised. As I have not 
discussed the details of the composition of the Upper 
and Lower Houses of the Central Government, hence 
I can not fix any number for the representation of 
Moslems from our Provinces. But the members for 
the Lower House should not be less than seven 
and for the Upper House not less than three. This 
figure is on the assumption that the Lower House 
will be consisting of about five hundred members and 
Upper House of about two hundred members. 

Franchise, 

The voter's qualification for the Lower House may 
be reduced, but for the Upper House, though the 
direct election should only take place, the qualifica¬ 
tion may only be reduced to this extent that the 
voter’s qualification for the present Assembly be put 
fax for the qualification for the Council of State. If 
indirect election is put into practice for the Upper 
House then Moslem members must be elected by 
Moslem votes only. That right of Moslems to elect 
under separate votes and separate register should not 
be changed. As we have discussed this question of 
separate re p r ese ntation, of joint election and joint 
election with the reservation of seats in all its bearing 
in the chapter dealing with local bodies, we do not 
wish to repeat the arguments for and against it. 
bat we wish you to note that taking away this right 
will be killing the Moslem representation and placing 
the important Moslem minority at the mercy of- the 
Hindu majority. 

# ln the Central Legislature (in both the Houses) 
one-third seats should be for Moslems and we cannot 
agree to lesser nuifiber of seats than one-third. 
This should be guaranteed in the Constitution. 

The Provincial Government. 

The number of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council of C.P. and Berar should not be 
less than 200 and out of which SO should be Mussul¬ 
mans. The election of Moslems should be under 
the separate election and by Moslem voters only. 
The distinction of " transferred " and " reserved ” 
subjects should be done aWlay with. In the Executive 
Council, which should consist of five to six ministers, 
there • should always be two Moslem ministers. 
Besides placing important portfolios under two 
Moslem ministers, they should be put in charge of 
the Moslem education and Islamic culture. They 
should be in charge of supervision of primary educa¬ 
tion, schools, orphanages, widow homes and Urdu 
language and its script. One of them should look 
after title interest of Mussulmans in Services, local 
bodies and justices. In these subjects they should 
have direct access to the Governor and their power 
should be real. .Their salary and vote of confidence 
on them should only be on Moslem councillors' votes. 

. The franchise should'be as wide as possible and 
universal adult suffrage should be adopted. The 
present _ constituencies for the election of Moslem 
members are too big and unwieldy. The Moslem 
constituencies should be made small and of lesser 
area than they are at present. If fifty members are 
allowed, I will suggest tlpt thirty should be from 


of the Mussulmans of the Central 
by Mr. TAJ-TO-DHT. 

C.P. and twenty from Berar. This number can be 
reduced proportionately if the Provincial Council is 
constituted of less than two hundred members. The 
Governor's power of veto anc’ certification should be 
maintained and for the protection of minority 
interest steps should be taken to invest him with 
adequate powers of control, superintendence, and 
supervision. 

Further, we strongly advocate that the most 
important provision contained in the so-called 
Lucknovr Congress League Part of 1917, that " no 
Bill nor any clause thereof, nor any resolution 
introduced by a non-official affecting one or the other 
community (which question is to be determined by 
the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned) shall be proceeded with if three- 
fourths of the members of that community in the 
particular council. Imperial or Provincial, oppose the 
Bill or any clause thereof or the resolution " should be 
incorporated in the new Constitution of India. The 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford report objected 
to this as being too widely-worded and would in 
practice be so widely interpreted by those to whom 
its interpretation is specifically committed that it 
would be unworkable. But the same in our opinion 
can be so amended to make it less wide m interpreta¬ 
tion and certain wordings may be added to make it 
workable. It is important for the safeguard of the 
Moslem minority interest, and should not be treated 
so lightly as it fared in the hands of the last authors 
of the Reforms. 

Mussulmans in the Administration. 

The question of service is not a question of bread- 
and-butter. but everywhere in the world public 
servants are required for guidance and control. It 
is a source which contributes to the growth of our 
national prosperity and peace. Hence the struggle 
for and bitterness about the representation of the 
Moslems and other communities is not merely that 
of fishes and loaves, but has got something behind 
them. In the words of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

“ Whatever the ostensible * Constitution ' or policy 
established, a very great deal does, and for decades 
to come must depend on how and who directs and 
operates in its actual working. The number of 
public officials may constitute only a microscopic 
minority of the total population, yet it is because 
they are virtual directors of the nation's destiny that 
Britons and Indians, Hindus and Moslems are 
competing so eagerly for their due share in them. 
We are free to acknowledge that the Reforms have, 
by bringing India face to face with the problem of 
self-government, precipitated the struggle for powers 
and emoluments of office and, in fact, for control of 
the entire machinery of the Government. As the 
process of withdrawing is steadily in operation, as 
more and more people new to power come to sway, 
the more will be the experience and training, the 
technical skill, and administrative efficiency of officers 
be effectively used and valued. As we approximate 
'more to swaraj and real self-government, the more 
will the influence of these guides, philosophers, and 
friends of the public bodies and taderc increase in 
the first instance, and the more will there be action 
and reaction of opinion and actions, public and 
official. 1 " 

The time has come when definite ratios be fixed 
m each service between Hindus and Moslems, because 
the majority community officers use their " religious 
fervour to obscure their judgment and prejudice 
their conduct.” In the words of the Governor of 
Bombay, ” a popular minister could not resist the 
lure of power and patronage to surround h i m s e l f 
with a permanent staff recruited almost exclusively „ 
from his own community.” Failing a fair and frank 
uncompromising ratio is settled between the two 
communities and tbe same is legalised in a parlia¬ 
mentary statute 11 greatest of all human tyrannies 
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will reign supreme in India, the tyranny of an 
unmitigated oligarchy of caste or creed over free 
and democratic Islam." With the full support of 
Hindu Ministers, executive councillors, office bearers 
of the local bodies and administrative officers, 
everything will be done exclusively for the benefit 
to perpetuate the monopoly of the Hindus. No 
remedial measures will have a remote chance of 
success and this will lead to killing the legitimate 
trade of the minority community by extending 
advantages and privileges, by giving contracts and 
state subsidy to the major community's trade. 

When we ask for our share in these services, a blunt 
charge of " slave mentality, selfishness, petty-minded 
obsessions with bread and butter " is made against 
us, but if our demand is so mean as described in 
these words, why does the major community capture 
all posts and rather wish to die than give a portion of 
it ? In the words of the Governor of Bengal. 
" Without a larger proportion of Muhammadan 
officers than now employed the interests of the 
population as a whole are not likely to be secured. 
Putting aside the natural reliance of the several 
communities in officers of their Own community in 
times of tension, the Governor-in-Council considers 
it inevitable that Muhammadan officers will be in 
closer touch «ml sympathy with the needs and 
aspirations of their community than any other officer." 
In the words of a Bengali leader, " There was no 
incentive to bury the hatchet and to put shoulders 
to the wheels of national or administrative chariots 
of future India, if any community justly feels that it 
is being done out of even its minimum share of 
responsible positions and control of national policies. 
Bitterness between Hindus and Moslems is fast 
growing, and will continue to grow as Muhammadans 
get more and more educated. As Indianisatkm 
proceeds and Moslems alone fail to get their due 
share owing to natural tendencies or unnatural 
intrigues of Hindu Monopolists, the bitterness will 
grow." The great Indian leader, the late Mr. C. R. 
Das, brought about the Bengal Pact and " provided 
that in his province of Bengal 55 per cent, of the 
Government posts should go to the Modems and 
Mussulmans satisfying the least test should be 
p r ef er red' till the percentage is attained, and after 
that according to their due proportion subject to 
this, that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts, say 20 per cent., should go to the Hindus." 

The Government of India, through its Home 
Member, Sir M. Haily, laid down in 1023, by public 
declaration, that " the definite policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was to prevent the preponderance of 
any community, caste and creed in the services 
under its control." Following this, the Bengal 
Government in 1925 laid down by the order of the 
Governor in Council, " that in 45 per cent, vacancies 
filled by direct recruitment, Government reserves 
the right to appoint.Muhammadans alone, provided 
they possessed the minimum qualifications or secured 
only the qualifying marks in the competitive tests." 
In the Bengal secretariat staff, 88 per cent, of all 
vacancies are reserved for the Moslems and “ tpe. 
very minimum propor ti on is to be immediately 
established." The Bombay Government has made 
it obligatory in all recruitments " a fair proportion 
to Moslems in the Presidency proper, and 50 per 
cent, in Sindh." The Madras Government has 
accepted the policy of giving preference to candidates 
from communities which have not got a due share of 
appointments in public service and accepted the 
proposal of the Muhammadan Staff Selection Board, 
that in proposing lists of candidates suitable for 
clerical as well as other appointments in public 
service, the following percentage should be adopted 
as a general rule " non-Brahmins, 40 per cent. ; 
Moslems. 20 per cent. ; Brahmins, 20 per cent. ; 
.indian Christians and Anglo-Indians, 10 per cent.; 
Depressed Class and other, 10 per cent." The U.P. 
Government notified on the 29th May, 1920, that of 
the six vacancies to be filled in the Provincial Execu¬ 
tive Services, two shall go the Moslems." But 


in our province of C. P. the policy outlined by the 
Government of India has had no practical effect, 
as \frill be seen from the comparative statement 
given elsewhere. 

As early as 1910, the Government of India, in 
their Resolution (Home Department) N. 1040-58, 
Simla, the 18th August, 1810, lays down the general 
conditions, which should govern recruitment for the 
Provincial Civil Service. The Government of India 
gave special prominence to this principle while 
permitting Local Government to frame rules for 
such recruitment. The very first general condition 
laid down by the Government of India is that " The 
rules must be adopted on the one hand to obtain 
thoroughly efficient candidates, and on the other 
to secure the representation in the Public Service 
of the different classes of community." In reply to 
the Honourable Mr. Subah Rao, who moved a 
resolution for the appointment of a commission in 
the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on the 17th March, 1811, the Honourable, (then* 
Mr.) Archdale Earle, said that a fair proportion of 
the offices should be given to the various communities 
of India. 

It is sometimes asserted by politicians of the 
monopolist class that some communities in India 
hanker too much after " loaves and fishes *' of office. 
That the importance of a community as well as its 
happiness depends to a considerable extent on its 
position in the Public Service of the country is the 
necessary corollary of India's demand for a larger 
share of the posts for her sons. What is true of 
. India as a whole is also true of its component parts, 
namely the communities. But even the problem 
of " loaves and fishes " is not to be despised of. 
There are several communities in India, and the 
Mussulmans are one of them, who were the last to 
turn to the new education that threw open the doors 
of office to them. 'They are, consequently, in most 
province^, still behind the Hindus both in English 
education and in their share in the Public Service, 
but they are just the people who po ssesse d, and. I 
believe they possess, great administrative talent and 
have been for ages most dependent upon Public 
Service for their maintenance . If you close to 
them the avenues of the Public Service, you deprive 
them almost entirely of their means of subsistence. 

Now we are faced with the unsatisfactory pheno¬ 
menon of the big community growing yearly more 
numerous and at the same time less prosperous ; 
of a community which owing to the instinct and 
tradition of administration has been excluded more 
and more ever year from the administration, and of 
a community which has good ground for tracing 
misfortunes to an unfavourable condition imposed 
on it by the British Government. Mussulmans axe 
restless and dissatisfied and. the question before 
the community is to determine in what form their 
repressed energy subdued by misfortune and 
threatened by despair should find its vent ? It 
lies within your power to utilise this energy in right 
quarters. Since we are making steady progress in 
Western education with a rapid pace, we find a 
tendency in our rulers, who are under the influence 
of Hindus, to disregard the real needs of our com¬ 
munity. The result is that Ve, the Moslems, are now 
growing more conscious than before of the strength 
of our rights, privileges and claims and yet have 
confidence of having those recognised by our rulers 
in India and in England, simply because their 
resistance to a good deal of injustice tacitly tolerated 
has not been as great as that of politically speaking 
more forward and assertive communities. The 
Government and the English have not yet realised 
the menace lurking calmly behind the situation. 
Both as a measure pf justice and of political ex¬ 
pediency it is necessary to allow the Mussulmans, 
specially in these provinces, in which they are 
still very backward, an opportunity of coming into 
line with other communities. This is no favouritism, 
but the only practical form of fair play. I admit 
that the system proposed, which will solve the tangle. 
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s not so easy as an open competition, but no solution 
jf our difficulties is likely to possess the merit of 
limplicity, for the problem is one of the most complex 
hat has ever cried out for a speedy, solution. 
Where else do we find a parallel to the India' of to-day, 
whose population consists in the main of peoples, 
two of which cannot touch the third, and when such 
srdinary social relationship as inter-dming and 
inter-marriage are considered sinful. Where else 
Jo we meet with such a variety of communal talents, 
virtues and failings ? Nowhere except in India the 
20th, lfith, 10th and the 5th centuries exist side by 
side ! India is a country of'contrast, few rules can be 
made applicable to her generally without doing 
injustice to a vast number of persons and even 
retarding her general progress. It is often said that 
the Mussulmans claim special treatment, but it will 
be proved to you that we are not allowed to win 
our bare proportion in the Public Service of the 
Country and there is no dearth of well qualified 
candidates among us. No doubt we are seeking 
for justice and not for favouritism. We do not want 
to lower the standard of service. Our only dRim 
is that so long as we do not get our proper share in 
the service of the country, our candidates, possessing 
the minimum qualification for Government service, 
should be given preference over those of other 
communities. 

Convention, pact or official circulars will not help 
us in either securing the fixed ratio, or if we try to do 
■o the already Hinduised secretariat will whittle 
them down in actual working. In 1901 the Secretary 
to the Government had to condemn the machinations 
of the subtle and expert Hindu monopolist in a fresh 
order: " Notwithstanding the distinct order of the 
Government cm the subject only 20 out of 882 
teachers in Government service were Muhammadans. 
Inspectors of schools should adhere to the degrees 
laid down and not to give preference to a Hindu 
possessing a higher degree, which is not an essential 
qualification for the vacancy." We therefore want 
our position and ratio of 25 per cent. Moslems in all 
.services, either Government or of Local bodies, and 
this be embodied ™ ^ Parliamentary statute and 
nothing less. The pre s ent atmosphere of the country 
is surcharged with racial and communal rivalry and 
this is •keener for services in the State. Mussulman 
servants are being dismissed and discharged one 
after another from the local bodies. If no charge 
dan be made against them, the retrenchment plea 
is the safest of all.* In the Government service an 
organised propaganda is set on foot to disgrace the 
Moslem servants. Owing to mutual distrust the 
administration is not inspiring that confidence which 
is badly needed at a time when the feelings of the 
two great communities are badly strained. There 
have been so many riots recently frf our province, 
but the riot at Nagpur ajjd the way it was handled 
have created an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, 
and intensified the Moslem feelings against the 
Hinduised administration. 

Not only the Hindus have monopolised all the 
services but* they cannot also see the few Moslems 
still in some departments. Moslem officials are 
passing through very trying times. Hindu public 
is levelling bitterest criticism against their adminis¬ 
tration, as their (Mussulmans) subordinates are 
Hindus who also fry to discredit them and their 
character at every step. Organised agitation is 
followed by meetings and violent press propaganda. 
The council is flooded with questions, Hindu Secre¬ 
tariat and the press with appeals. The Moslem officials 
are, therefore, in a most humiliating position. Their 
(Moslems) superiors are Hindus and the Local 
Government, with Hindu ministers and executive 
'Councillors influenced by this subtle propaganda, is apt 
to dismiss or reduce them from the office they occupy. 
The main object of this propaganda is to eliminate 
the Moslems from the Service. We therefore want an 
effective check over this and a safeguard for the 
Moslem servants. We want a guarantee before we 
can consent to feap into Che dark. When the effect 


on the service of the transferred subjects has beet* 
so disastrous for Moslems, and when the Hindus have 
not only monopolised the transferred alone, but also 
have influenced the Reserved half, we are afraid that 
whatever we have to-day will be taken away from us 
to-morrow. We had the bitterest experience of the 
Hindu monopolists. All countries in Europe have 
made provisions for safeguarding the rights of the 
minorities m the Services and we claim only what is 
conceded to others in similar circumstances. We 
want a guarantee for the future, and that should be 
laid down in the Parliamentary statute and in the 
constitution of the country, so that nobody may 
touch it here. The " Efficiency " theory is propped 
by the Hindus to meet their own ends.’ We should 
not be sacrificed on the altar of this bogus theory, 
but our demand of 25 per cent, representatives be 
embodied in the Parliamentary statute. 

Now I wish to take department after department, 
and would like to show how the majority community 
has usurped all the powers and monopolised all 
posts in the province. 

Indian Civil Service. The posts held by the Indians 
in Civil Service are divided on the scale of pay into :— 

(1) Select grade on superior scale on a scale of 

Rsl.000 to Rs2,500 excluding the oversea 
allowance. As these posts are in major 
numbers held by non-Indians they are left 
out of consideration for the purpose of 
comparison. 

(2) We take the Inferior Scale posts on a time 

scale pay of Rs450 to Rsl,850, excluding 
the oversea allowance. There are II 
Indians holding these posts for 12 years and 
below. Out of these 11, there are 10 
Hindus drawing Rsfl.010 per month. There 
is only one Moslem getting Rs850 a month. 
There are nine Indian officers though not 
I.C.S. Out of them 7 are Hindus drawing 
Rsl4,250 per month as against two Mussul¬ 
mans drawing Rs8275. 

Provincial Civil Service. The Provincial Service 
comprises of two distinct branches : 

(0 The Executive and 

(»») The Judicial. 

Execulive. Appointments to the executive branch 
are made in rare cases by promotion from the sub¬ 
ordinate Civil Service, or occasionally from other 
departments, and mostly direct recruitment is made 
every year. Here the selection committee plays an 
important part—the required candidates are recom¬ 
mended by it and nominated by the Local 
Government. They should be graduates, who can 

S ak Hindi or Mahratti. There are 108 posts of 
tra Assistant Commissioners, out of which 105 
on a time scale pay of Rs300 to 850 p.m. Then there 
is a selected grade with a time scale pay of RsOOO to 
Rsl.100 p.m. There are 74 Hindus drawing 
Rs88,400 and 27 Mussulmans drawing Rsl4,480. 

The Subordinate Civil Service. The subordinate 
Civil Service, whifh is a branch of executive, recruits 
candidates from among the natives of the province. 
There are f 14 posts for Tahsilclars, out of which four 
are on a select grade of RsOOO to 850 p.m. and the 
remaining 110 on an ordinary scale of Rsl75 to 
Rs275 p.m. The total strength according to the 
Civil List is as follows :— 

114 Hindus drawing Rs24,87fi p.m., and 29 
Muhammadans drawing Rs7,800 p.m. (These figures 
include officiating officers in place of those who are 
on leave and those who are on deputation.) There 
are 118 Naib Tahsildars exclusive of " Probationers. 

92 are Hindus drawing Rsll.080 and 26 Moslems 
drawing Rs2,880 p.m. 

Judicial. The Judicial branch of administration* 
.is now constituted ^consists of Sub-Judges and 
Munsifls. Candidates for I udicial Service are 
appointed on the recommendation of the Judicial 
Commissioner, who is assisted by a selection com¬ 
mittee. The candidate must be either a barrister- 
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at-law or a graduate-in-law, and be able to speak 
Mahratti or Hindi. The time scale pay is Rs3O0 
to 850 p.m. with four select grade posts on RsBOO 
to" 1,200 p.m. There are 48 Sub-Judges and 74 l 
Mun riffs. Out of these 117 are Hindus drawing 
Rs75,OOQ and 6 Moslems drawing Rs2,910 p.m. 
For the administration of Civil Justice there are 
11 District Judges in addition to the above. Eights 
District Judges are Hindus, and to our despair we 
note that there is not a single Moslem who has beenj 
found fit by our Hinduised rulers to hold the office. 
Among the Small Cause Court Judges, we find no 
Moslems as against six Hindus. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner has, after a long expectation 
and delay, got one solitary Mussulman. The hope¬ 
lessly poor number of the Moslem officers in the 
Judicial branch is deplorable and we feel rightly that 
m the matter of appointment in this department 
pore and simple injustice baa been and is being done 
to our community. It is not the question of bread 
and batter, but it is a question of power, prestige 
and influence. We cannot, therefore see our com¬ 
munity kicked out of the Judiciary—we protest 
against this " Hindu-Raj." The Hindus have 
concentrated their energy and established their 
" Raj ” authority, and the Moslems, who are 582,082 
in number (in this province), have only six officers 
in thi« department. How can justice be expected in 
so intensified communal surcharged atmosphere ? 
In the clerical staff of the different coarts and offices 
the position of the Moslems is the most deplorable ; 
it is but natural that the Hindu Munsarims, Super¬ 
intendents. Head Clerks and Judges recruit for 
their clerical staff members of their own caste. In¬ 
deed it is purely a Mahratta department. We, there¬ 
fore, strongly press that 22 per cent, of the posts in 
the J.C.'s Court, in all Judgeships, Ministerial 
staff and Clerical staff, should be given to the Moslems. 
Not only the present Hindu monopoly be done away 
with, but also in future 25 per cent, of all the vacancies 
be reserved far Moslems, who should be selected from 
among the Moslem candidates. 

The Secretariat. There are two Executive Coun- . 
ctflois, two Ministers and a Governor, among whom 
the portfolios of different departments are dis¬ 
tributed. Ever since the Reforms, there never has 
been any Mussulman as Minister or as an Executive 
Councillor, except once for a brief period of a month 
or two as a Minister. When the Moslem Minister 
was appointed, the Hindu majority sent him away 
in no time. Leaving the I.C.S. Secretaries, who are 
mostly Europeans, all the under secretaries are 
Hindus. In the Ministerial staff Mussulmans are 
few and cm unimportant posts. The Hindus have 
monopolised the real power and authority. 

Administration of Law (Reserved). Beside the 
Deputy Commissioners, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, Tahsildars and Naib-TahsUdars (who have 
been already dealt with) there are other important 
officers, who demand our attention. Tahsils are 
divided into Patwari's Circles. Each circle consists 
of several villages. Three or four circles are grouped 
together and placed under a Revenue Inspector. 
This is done so to keep record of land, hence the Land. 
Record Department. The Revenue Inspectors are 
supervised by the Assistant Superintendents of Land 
Record, who are under a District Superintendent of 
Land Record. The head of the Department is' the 
Director of Land Record, who is also the Commissioner 
of Settlement. The Commissioner of the Division 
controls the " Court of Wards." This eburt tikes 
charge of the affairs of the owners of large estates, 
which cannot be managed by them on accqunt of 
“ age," “ sex," or other disabilities. Ouf position in 
these departments is rather disappointing. Out.*of 
•seventy-one posts held by Indians, sixty-three are 
held by Hindus, getting R^),S45 p.m. and eight 
by Moslems getting only RsOOO p.m. This is the 
condition in the gazetted posts. In the lower rung 
of the ladder the position is still more pitiable. The 
number of the Moslem Patwaris is ridiculously small. 


It is the Patwari who plays a very prominent part 
in rpral areas. In the '* Settlement Department " 
the same tale of Hindu monopoly is to be repeated. 
Out of eighteen gazetted posts there are fifteen 
Hindus (on Rs6,735 p.m.) and three Moslems 
(on RsfiW p.m.) 

Administration of Justice. In the beginning of 
the chapter we have dealt with the Criminal and Civil 
Court Officials. The position of the Moslems, suffice 
it to say, is quite hopeless. There are eleven Civil 
Districts. At the headquarter* of each there is a 
District and Sessions Judge. Where the work is 
heavy an additional District and Sessions Judge is 
posted. To our surprise we find not a single post 
given to any Moslem. Is it not a shameful state 
of affairs that a community is elbowed out from 
these high offices and Hindus have monopolised 
- them to the extreme ? The duties of a Sessions 
Judge are of far-reaching consequence. In such * 
communal surcharged atmosphere, when so many 
riot cases are trumped up for trial, is it not a matter 
of grave concern that Mussulmans should be forced 
to be tried and sentenced by a Hindu Sessions Judge, 
who is not above communal feelings ? In fact, the 
life and property of Mussulmans is in danger. I do 
not mtfnn that all the Hindu officers and judges are 
partial, but what I want is that justice must be 
above reproach. How can a community like oars, 
that is lacked right and left by Hindus, have faith 
in Hindus and expect justice without any misgivings, 
especially when knowing that they (judges) are from 
•the same community who has dragged them to, the 
Court in that pitiable condition ? The position is 
most serious, and I earnestly pray that this should 
be done away with. 

Benches of the Honorary Magistrates have been 
favoured, in important towns and villages, with 
first, second, ana third-class powers usually for a 
successive period of five years. Few Honorary 
Magistrates exercise powers sitting singly. About 
one-fourth of the total cases are disposed of by them'. 
A complete list of the number of the magistrates is 
given in the Appendix, where a comparison has been 
made of Moslems with other communities. VThe 
appointment of these Magistrates is made not on 
any academic qualification, nor is it baaed on any 
efficiency quality, but it is simply the will of the 
Government which makes and unmakes these highly- 
powered personages styled as Honorary Magistrate^. 
When the atmosphere is surcharged with the ideal of 
the Hindu Raj, the local government must also be 
influenced by tnfc same view. To pass his term of 
office comfortably and with .ease H.E. the Governor 
has to placate the Hindu sentiment. Hence, the 
injustice to the Moslem minority. When the 
Secretariat is hill of a particular community, when 
continuously the Home member and Ministers belong 
to that favoured class, and when the Executive is 
under the thumb, of the majority, nothing can be 
expected from the English officers, also, even though a 
they wish to do.justice to the minority. Tales from ' 
the Judicial Commissioners’ Court to the third class 
Magistrate is the same of Hindu monopoly. There 
are three districts, Seoni, Hoshangabad. and Biiaspore 
with two Mussulman Honorary Magistrates, as 
against thirteen Hindus. In Jubbulpore, Chind- 
wara, and Yeotmal there are only three Mussulmans 
(in each) against seventeen Hindus in Jubbulpore, 
seven in Chhindwara, and nineteen in Yeotmal. 
There are two districts. Drug and Balaghat. in which 
not a single Mussulman is to be found as an Honorary 
Magistrate. In Damoh. Betul, and Mandla there is 
one Mussulman as against ten Hindus in Damoh, 
five in Betul and four in Macdla. In twenty-two 
districts of this province there are five hundred and 
eighteen Honorary Magistrates—eighty-seven Mussul¬ 
mans and four hundred and twenty-six Hindus. As 
regards the powers these magistrates enjoy, it is not 
surprising that majority of Mussulman magistrates 
have been invested with third class powers- first 
and second class powers' are mostly enjoved by 
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Hindus. Not content with the numbers, they have 
been shrewd enough to usurp all the powers. In this 
connection there is only one aspect of the question 
worth consideration. The magistrates of this class 
do not belong to the permanent service, whose 
activities can be controlled and guided by. their 
superiors, but they are from among the commoners ; 
therefore they cannot be expected to be above the 
party and communal outlook. To expect justice 
with communal prejudice and bias from them is 
to ask for the moon. Except the power of appeal, 
which petty litigants are not expected to exercise, 
Government has very little control over these Courts. 

Not only the system o! recruitment requires 
complete overhauling, but also the Moslem ratio 
must be fixed for each district. 

Registration (Transferred). Offices for the regis¬ 
tration of documents have been established and they 
are in charge of Sub-Registrars. There are 119 
€ub-Registrars, on a scale of pay of Rs<!0 to Rsl75. 
There are ten ex-officio registering officers; Hindu 
monopoly reigns supreme in this department. No 
provision has been made for Mussulmans. They are 
nowhere found except such as can be counted on 
fingers. There are four Moslem Inspectors «of 
Registration drawing Ral.160 p m., and the rest 
are Hindus. It is a simple and pare Hindu depart¬ 
ment. 

Lam Department (Reserved). The Law Officer erf 
the Local Government is the Legal Remembrancer,' 
Secretary to the Local Government on the 
Legal Department and Secretary to the Legislative 
Council. The Assistant Legal Remembrancer is the 
Government Advocate, who is also the ex-officio. 
Standing Counsel and Public Prosecutor. Though 
one of the Law Officers is a Hindu, yet not a single 
Moslem is to be found among them. There are 
•even Hindu Public Prosecutors as against two 
Mussulmans. For the Magisterial Courts Police 
provides the ordinary prosecuting agency. Mostly 
Hindu lawyers axe engaged. Because of the English 
element, the Hindu Raj has not been established in 
this deparWnent,' but wherever Indians are appointed 
Hindus jump ifi, and the result is progressive 
Hinduisation. It is earnestly appealed that Moslem 
positiop be definitely fixed to avoid Hindu monopoly. 

Police (Reserved). Except the posts of Inspector 
General and his deputy, who are Europeans, there 
tfre three Hindus and two. Moslem District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. • Out of three Indian Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, not a single one is a 
Mussulman. Among the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police (Provincial Service), ten axe Hindus and 
six are Moslems. As to Circle Inspectors, eighty-one 
are Hindus and forty-eight Moslems. We may 
briefly state here why* justice has been done to us 
in this department. It is the only department in 
which Mussulmans are fSund in sudr a number. 

" It is because Hindus as a class are considered, and 
are really unsuitable for Police duties, and only 
the members of the martial race are recruited and 
•election is based on other grounds than those of 
mere literacy and bookishhess, which are the prero¬ 
gative of some of the clerical castes of the Hindus. 
Robust health; good physique and proficiency in 
sports are considered as a sine qua non for the Ptolice 
Service." 


Jail (Reserved). The Inspector General of Prisons, 
who is an Officer of the I.M.S., controls this depart¬ 
ment. There are two central, nine subsidiary and 
ten. District Jails in the province. Out of two 
officers who are Indians (drawing Rs1,000 p.m.) 
not one is a Mussulman. As regards Jailors, 
against 11 Hindus (Pay Rs2,S50), there are only 
three Moslems (Pay Rs470 p.m.). Figures for 
the Subordinate staff are not available, but Moslems 
are few, and their percentage is low. It will not be 
out of place if it is mentioned here, that Moslems, 
who are under trial and kept m jails under custody, 
are not given mutton. They are made vegetarian. 

Forest (Reserved). The head of the department 
is the Chief Conservator, under whom there are three 
Conservators. Under them are the Divisional Forest 
Officers, who are either Deputy or Assistant Con¬ 
servators in the grade of the Provincial Service. 
Divisions are divided into Ranges in charge of 
Rangers, with Deputy Rangers, Forester s and 
Forest Guards. Figures for nan-gazetted officers 
are not available, but in the gazetted rank there are 
sixty-two Hindus and 10 Moslems (Pay RsI4,740 
and Rs 8,220 p.m. respectively). It is most 
es sential that 25 per cent seats of all candidates be 
reserved for Moslems undergoing training at the 
Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, for appointment 
in the Provincial Service and Forest College Coim¬ 
batore and the ftovincial School at Balaghat for 
the posts of Ranger and Deputy Ranger. 

Local and Municipal Administration (Transferred). 
Public Instruction (Transferred ).—These two depart¬ 
ments and position of Moslems in them are dealt 
with in separate chapters. 

Excise (Transferred). The head of the Department 
is the Excise Commissioner, who is aided by a 
Distillery Expert and a Superintendent of Excise. 
In each district there is a District Excise Officer. 
The district is divided into Circles, each under a 
Sub-Inspector, with two or three peons to aid 
him. Besides this, there is an establishment at 
distilleries and warehouses. The position of Moslems 
in this department is as bad as in others. There are 
thirty-five Hindus and three Moslems drawing 
Rs.97675 and Rs520 .p.m. respectively. This 
is a transferred subject, which has been successively 
under Hindu Ministers and the Hindu officials in 
the Secretariat. The result has been proved 
disastrous to the Moslem community. The above 
noted figures are for the gazetted officers. The 
position of the Moslems in the non-gazetted posts is 
still unspeakably bad. We are nowhere seen in this 
department. It is completely Hinduised. If imme¬ 
diate steps are not taken to break the monopoly, 
those of the few Moslems will be replaced by the 
majority community m the department. 

Public Works Department (Transferred). («) Roads 
Buildings, Bridges, etc.—Roads, buildings, bridges, 
etc., under the P. W. D„ are controlled by a Chief 
Engineer, who is also the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment in his department. He is assisted by an 
Under Secretary who is generally a Senior Executive 
Engineer. The province is divided into Circles, each 
under a Superintendent Engineer, each circle is 
divided into divisions under an Executive Engineer, 
and each division into sob-divisions under a Sub- 


But systematic and persistent effort is being made Divisional Officer, under whom are upper and 
to oust the Moslems from the Police Service, there- lower subordinates. This department being wider 
fore, in the Subordinate Service, Mussulmans are successive Hindu Ministers, has been also Hinduised 
being reduced in number. Attempts are also being to the core. Out of seven Indians ho l din g the 
made to blacken their personal diary, so that they posts of Superintendent Engineers and Executive 
may not have any chance of promotion. In spite of Engineers drawing Rs7,700 p.m. not a single one is 
“ their glorious achievements, fine records and Mussulman, all are Hindus. Out of twenty-five 
"unsurpassed devotion;" campaign of vilification Assistant Engineers, two are Mos lems, with the 
against the Moslem KotwaLs and other officials is pay of RsflOO p. m. as against twenty-three Hindus^ 
already set on foot, every effort is made by the drawing Hsl0,671 5 0 . There eighty-two 

Hindus to monopolise this department. What will Hindu •Sub-Engineers drawing Ksl0,761 pum. 
be the fate of " Law and Older"—Ggd forbid!— and eight Moslems drawing Rsi 061 pm. The 
when Hindu Raj is established in this Department ? position of the Moslems in the upper and lower 
It carf be better imagine*? than described. Subordinate Service is still much more pitiable. 
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(b.) Irrigation. This branch is under thfe 1 Chief 
Engineer, who is also the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment. He is assisted by a Senior Executive Epgineei 
as an Under-Secretary with a similar orgaiuzation 
of Circles', Divisions and Sub-Divisions. The # posts 
are filled by the Indian Service Engineers, Engineers 
in the Provincial Service, and below them are upper 
and lower Subordinate Services. The position of 
the Moslems in this branch is far more deferable 
than in any transferred subject. Out of five Execu¬ 
tive Engineers, four are Hindus (pay Rs3,00(£>.m.). 
and one is a Moslem (pay Rs675 p.m.). Ks for 
Assistant Eng in eers, IB are Hindus (pay Rs7.490 
p.m.}. There is not a single Moslem. The position 
among the Sab-Engineers is equally bad. There are 
101 Hindus drawing Rs 12,560 p.m. against four 
Moslems, drawing Rs550 p.m. Oat of five Revenue 
Establishment Deputy Collectors (Pay Rsl ,885 p.m,) 
there is not a single Moslem. Out of 27 Inspectors, 
20 are Hindus (Pay Rs8,855 p.m.) and one Moslem 
(pay Rsl20 p.m.). There are two temporary 
Engineers (drawing Rsl ,850 p.m.). Both are Hindus. 

The above-detailed account of the P.W.D. gives an 
idea how the Hindnisation of the department has 
been completely made. The handful of Moslems 
who are seen there will be no more if the proce ss 
is allowed to go on and p ro mp t steps are not taken 
to stop it. The chief reason far such a small number 
of Moslems in these departments is the policy pur¬ 
sued in the different Engineering Colleges and 
Schools. We therefore press that 25 per cent, 
seats for students of colleges and schools should be 
reserved for the Moslems. The competitive exam¬ 
ination for admission should be stopped and if 
continued the percentage for Moslems be reserved 
and the Moslem students be taken out of the Moslem 
candidates only. The Hindu monopoly for each 
department should be at once done away with; 
Moslem teachers in the staff of the Engineering Schools 
and Colleges be appointed, and 25 per cent, ratio for 
the Moslems be fixed in the tipper and lower sub¬ 
ordinate service. 

Medical Relief and Public Health (Transferred). 
Under the Minister of Medical Relief and Public 
Health is the Inspector General for Civil Hospitals. 
For each district there is a Civil Surgeon, who is also 
the repr es entative of the District Public Health 
Department. Where there is no Central Jail, he 
supplies the place of the S u peri n t e ndent of Jail. 
Under him there are Assistant and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. Moslems are few in these all-important 
departments. There is one Indian in the Imperial 
Service. He is a Hindu on Rs2,750 p.m. In the 
Provincial Medical Service there are 46 Hindus 
(pay Rsl 3,825 p.m.) and five Moslems drawing 
Rsl ,280 p.m. In the Public Health branch, there is 
not a single Mussulman, though there are two Hindus 
in gazetted rank. Not only the Medical and Public 
Health departments are being Hinduised, but effort 
is also made to keep Moslems away from the Medical 
Schools and Colleges. Under the plea of the test 
Examinations, Moslems are rigidly excluded from 
them. It is, therefore, essential that the-pereentage 
of Mussulmans in the Schools and Colleges be fined 
and a fixed number of Moslems having minimum 
qualification be taken, along with this further recruit¬ 
ment of Hindus be stopped and serious efforts be 
made to give 25 per cent, of all posts to Mussulmans. 
In this way our community can stand against the 
majority community. The above stated i? the 
condition in the upper grade. Position of the Mussul¬ 
mans fax the rural and urban dispensaries, which 
are under the charge of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
(L.M.P.) is the most distressing. In short, -the 
Medical and Health departments seem to have been 
made reserv e for Hindus. This department of all 
■“others depends entirely upon the confidence, goodwill, 
and trust of all the communities, bat it has fcyen and 
is Hinduised to its utmost In these days when 
Hindu-Moslem riots are an everyday affair, the 
treatment to the Moslem victims meted out can be 


better imagined than described. The high position 
these Medical Officers enjoy before a court in police 
evidence is well-known. It is, therefore, sheer 
injustice that Hindus have been allowed to mono¬ 
polise the department. The argument is not that 
Hindu J-Iedicai men are generally dishonest or partial 
in their duties, but what I want to impress with all 
emphasis at my command is, that this monopoly 
does no good to the profession or to the department. 

It is pure and unalloyed injustice to allow one 
community to capture all posts and usher out the 
other important community. 

Agriculture ( Transferred ). This is another depart¬ 
ment which has been Hinduised. Here the 
" Shuddhi " is in full swing. In the Indian Agri¬ 
culture Service out of two posts held by Indians, both 
are occupied by Hindus (Pay Rsl.050 p.m.). Out 
of 18 Provincial posts 17 are held by Hindus (pay 
Rs6,800 p.m.). There is only one Moslem (drawing 
R&425 p.m.). In the subordinate service there am 
two Muhammadans (pay Rs245 p.m.) as against 
55 Hindus drawing Rs7,885 p.m. With a Hindu 
Minister and Hindu Officials this is a purely Hindu 
Department. The state of affaire in the Agriculture 
College is the same. Moslems have no chance of 
admittance into the college either as students or as 
members of staff. If there are few students, attention 
is not paid to them. 

Cioil Veterinary Department (Transferred). Mussul¬ 
mans in department are not so badly off as in 
others, but Hindus are on the offensive. As long as 
candidates were recruited from Lahore College, 
where the medium of instruction is Urdu, some 
Moslems could come forth, but now the majority 
community is putting forth its candidates. In the 
Provincial Service there are four Hindus and two 
Moslems drawing Rsl, 420 and Rs575 p.m. r e s pectively. 

In the Subordinate Service there are 11 Hindus and 
four Moslems (pay Rs2,000 and RsftfiO p.m. re¬ 
spectively). In the case of Veterinary Assistants 
the ratio of Moslems is not fair. 

Industries (“ Reserved " and M Transferred This 
department has been divided iffto " Reserved '* i 
and , M Transferred.” Factory, Boilers, Electricity 
Inspectors, the prevention of smoke nuisance, and the 
investigation of labour problems are under the 
” Reserved ” group. Companies. Development of 
Industries, Technical and industrial Education aue 
under the “ Transferred ” side. The Director of 
Industries is the head of the department. He is 
also the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. He is 
assisted by an Advisory Board of twenty members, 
of whom five are officials and nine council members. 

His staff consists of a Chief Inspector, two Inspectors 
of Boilers, one Electrical Adviser, a Textile Expert, 
a Leather -Expert, and Inspector of Industrial 
Schools, a senior Inspector of Factories, and a Com¬ 
mercial Agent. The department controls seven 
schools of handicrafts and Reformatory School at 
Jubbulpore. The Museum at Nagpur is also Under 
it with a curator and a coin expert. This depart¬ 
ment is also a stronghold of Hindus. Their monopoly 
is complete. In the whole department there are 
only two Moslems (pay Rs740). Not content with 
the staff, they have completely Hinduised all the 
seven schools. They are maintained for the exclusive 
benefit of the majority community. AU the teachers 
are Hindus. It is seldom and with great difficulty 
that Moslem students are admitted. 

Co-operative Societies (Transferred). This depart¬ 
ment like others has been successively under a 
Hindu Minister. It is no wonder if we note that it 
has been Hinduised. Out of three Registrars, one. * 
is a Moslem—he has been deputed to this department 
—and two are Hindus (pay Rs850 and Rsl,:ion 
p.m. respectively). All the Circle Officers are 
Hindus. There are 35 Hindu Auditors—I’ay 
Rsl,365 and two Moslem Auditors (pay Rs25u p.m. 
respectively). • • B 
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Income Tax (Central). It is a central subject 
controlled by the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
Local Government has nothing to do with it, except 
in the appointment of Income-Tax Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioners. It is under a Com¬ 
missioner, who is assisted by two Assistant 
Commissioners, 13 Officers, 12 Inspectors. 6 
Examiners and 23 Sub-Inspectors. Though at the 
top there is a Muhammadan, yet Under him we 
find all Hindus except two or three Moslems. The 
Moslems here are no better off. In all there are two 
Moslems and 28 Hindu gazetted officers drawing 
Rs2.780 and Rail,875 p.m. respectively. It is 
said that it is a Muhammadan department, since its 
head is a Moslem, but the Hindu clique majority 
and monopoly can better be imagined than pointed 
on paper, when one takes into consideration the 
above figures and the number of these who are 
non-gazetted officers. 

Audit Department. It is a purely Hindu depart¬ 
ment. Out of five Indians holding office, there is 
not a single Moslem. 

Post and Telegraph. In this department out of 
six Indians, five are Hindus drawing Rs2,755 p.m. 
as against one Moslem (pay Rs850 p.m.). In the 
account section there is not a single Moslem, though 
there ar» three Hindus drawing Rs2,23t p.m. 

Such is the pitiable condition of the Moslems in 
different departments. Hindu monopoly' reigns 
supreme on the " Transferred " side, and they have 
succeeded in making successful onslaught on the 

Reserved " Half. If this state of affairs be con¬ 
tinued to go on, Mussulmans will be nowhere in the 
Public Service and the result will be that the next 
decade we will be classed among other " Goods " 
and " Bhils" of the country. Thus history will 
repeat itself. It is therefore imperative that our 
rights, privileges and claims be safeguarded in the 
proposed constitution of the country by the British 
Parliament and that we be allowed to enjoy our share 
in directing and controlling the destiny of onr nation 
through {hick £nd thin. Our demands in brief 
therefore are:— 

•(1) .The recruitment of Hindus be stopped in all 
departments which they have monopolised 
at present, and 75 per cent, posts be given 
• to Moslems, till their ratio of 25 per cent, 

is reached jn each branch of service. 

(2) Moslem candidates possessing minimum quali¬ 

fication be taken from among the Moslem 
applicants. 

(3) Certain number‘of seats may be reserved in 

Agricultural; Engineering, Medical and other 
vocational institutions. 

(4) A European Official, with the duty of keeping 

a list of Moslem^ who satisfy the minimum 
qualifications laid down by the Public 
Service Commission, should be appointed. 
He is to be assisted by a Moslem Advisory 
Board. No appointment is to be given to 
other community unless the Moslem can¬ 
didate is not forthcoming either directly or 
departmentally. This is essentialf because 
the already Hinduised offices and their 
' heads destroy or tamper with the applica¬ 
tion of thr Moslem candidates. 

(5) Ratio and proportion of Moslems in different 

departments be fixed in Parliamentary 
Statute. H. E. the Governor be instructed 
to carry out the same within a few years. 
No legislature or executive order should be 
allowed to touch it. 

It may be noted that we will not accept any 
constitution if it does not guarantee our representa¬ 
tion in the Public Services of the country in the ratio 
mentioned above. If without the abqve as funda¬ 
mental safeguard any constitution is imposed on us, 
we will oppose St tooth and nail. 


Mussulmans in Local Bodies. 


Aim of the present Memorandum is not to show you 
what the Local Bodies are, what are their functions, 
and what are the amenities of life which are enjoyed 
through them. Suffice it to say that Local Bodies 
are almost democratised in our Provinces. The 
control of the officials is almost nominal. In fact 
there is full swaraj as far as the Local Bodies are 
concerned. In the Government Report: “ Wide 
financial powers, an electorate on a liberalised 
franchise designed to comprise at least 5 per cent, 
of the population, an increase in the proportion of 
elected members, the practical elimination of official 
mrmbers and relaxation of official control, mark a 
very wide advance." When the above noted changes 
took place the Government said, *' It was perhaps 
not surprising that the public should in the past have 
been apathetic towards local bodies which were 
criticised on the ground that they were too dependent 
upon Government and too limited in the duties en¬ 
trusted to them to arouse real enthusiasm; the new 
Acts greatly extend the scope and importance of the 
Local Bodies and their independence of official 
control, and this grant of wider responsibilities should 
do much to dispel the present apathy of the Local 
Electorates." 

The control of the Deputy Commissioner has been, 
as laid down under the new Act in force, confined to 
the examination of proceedings, inspection of im¬ 
movable p ro p er ty or works in progress, inspection 
of documents ana the right to require the submission 
of statements, accounts and r e p o rts . The Com¬ 
missioner's control over the Municipal committees is 
almost nil, though in the case of the District Councils 
he receives reports from the Deputy Commissioners. 

What was expected of these bodies was that they 
should be honest, efficient, and impartial in the 
discharge of their duties. They should not set at 
naught the wishes of a linguistic or religious minority. 
Their expectations have not been, we are sorry to 
say, fulfilled. It is not required of me to tell whether 
they have been efficient and honest, but one thing I 
will say, that neither have they been impartial 
nor have they respected the needs and wishes of 
the Moslem minority. There have been attempts 
innumerable and in actual working at some places 
they have been abusing their power. It has been 
an object lesson to us. No one would plead for 
unlimited power or limitless power to be given to 
these local bodies. But I would like to explain my 
attitude towards this intricate question that it may 
not be misunderstood. I, therefore, say that if a 
local body acts efficiently and honestly within the 
sphere of work committed to its charge, and so long 
as the rights of racial, linguistic and religious minori¬ 
ties are respected, it should be left free from interfer¬ 
ence by the Government, and its autonomy should 
be scrupulously respected, its privileges should be 
inviolate and its powers should not be impaired. 

The District Councils and Local Boards of these 
provinces are governed by the Local Self-Government 
Act of 1920 and the Municipal Committees by the 
Act of 1922. These Acts gave them almost complete 
autonomy. We have to see bow Moslems have 
been treated under these Acts by the bodies thus 
created. 

Let us first examine the population of Mussulmans 
in these provinces. According to the last census 
Mussulmans live mostly in. cities. Following figures 
will bear testimony to the above statement:— 


Total population 
Hindus 

Mussulmans 
Christians 
Jains 
Parsecs 


No. of persons per mile. 
90 
80 
414 
824 
800 
847 


The .above will show that Mussulmans farm a 
imparatively large proportion of the urban 
mutation. In the following towns Mussulmans 
inn twenty to fifty per cent, of the population 
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Total 


Mt^sul- 

Town. 

Population. 

Hindus. 

mam. 

8)010 

Saugor 


30,310 . 

29,246 

Jobbulpore 


106,793 . 
12.772 . 

75,755 

8,740 

. 24,812 
3(311 

Narsinghpur 


0,689 . 

6,997 

1.905 

Hoahangabad 


12.046 . 

8,840 

2,102 

Harda 


11,077 . 

8,029 

2.608 

Sohagpur .. 


7,053 . 

4.829 

1J024 

Pachmari 


4,568 . 

8,257 

•98 

Khandwa 


26,802 . 

18,518 

7£17 

Burhanpur .. 


85,916 . 

22.847 

12461 

4,853 

Kamptee 


20,226 . 

13,597 

Balog hat • 


7.800 . 

5,956 

1,027 

Raipur 


36.341 . 

80,824 

6.017 

Amraoti 


40,694 . 

82,224 

7,537 

Amraoti Camp 


4,775 . 

8,412 

899 

Ellkhpur 


23,899 . 

16,344 

7.206 

Badnera 


12,872 . 

9,882 

2,869 

Anjangaon .. 


9,886 . 

6,502 

2,626 

Takgaon 


5,971 . 

4,594 

. 1,1*4 

Kolahrpur 


4,806 . 

2,642 

1,547 

Chandur Bazar 


4,701 . 

8,508 

1,109 

Akola 


87.864 . 

28,401 

8,887 

Karan j a 


18,645 . 

8,528 

. 4.175 

Akot 


16,887 . 

12,699 . 

8,920 

Baaim 


10,971 . 

8,058 . 

2,557 

Murtizapur 


10.552 . 

8,089 

2.107 

Barxi Taluka 


5.405 . 

8,289 

. 2.076 

Bala pur 


10.507 . 

5,882 . 

4,782 

Patnr 


5,784 . 

8,785 

1,984 

Mangral Fir 


5.490 . 

8,148 

2.285 

Malkapur 


14,947 . 

9,875 

4,850 

Chikli 


6.098 . 

4,668 

1,372 

Umerkhed .. 


8.442 . 

4,790 . 

1,594 

Darhwm 


7.480 . 

5,175 

. 1,858 


Though in no town Mussulmans have majority 
over Hindus in the whole of C.F. and Berar, yet they 
axe practically equal in number; no doubt weak in 
actual voting strength in one or two towns. In 
other towns, as shown above, Mussulmans form 
twenty per cent, to thirty per cent, of the population. 
As the Mussulmans have not the guarantee of the 
separate election, and have to stand in the same 
election booths and under joint electorate without 
reservation of seats, they have fazed very badly. 
Ratio of Mussulmans in the rural area is not that 
of to w ns . In the villages they are few and in small 
number. It is in towns that resources of our civilisa¬ 
tion are concentrated and chief brains of the com¬ 
munity are supplied from the towns. All the 
economic, social, and religions movements are born 
in the towns, and fortunately in the towns we are 
living in greater number. In spite of all this we have 
suffered tremendously under these two Acta. By 
not giving us the separate electorate, the Acts 
deprived us of our representation. 

If we are accused of communal feelings, let us 
see what our Hindus have done where they are in 
minorities. The Punjaba of Lahore wrote, in 
1911 : " The fact that in Wazirabad the Muham¬ 
madans considerably outnumber the Hindus and the 
Sikhs combined is no justification for permanently 
piawiia r the'Hindus and the Sikhs in a position of 
utter dependence and subordination in the municipal 
committee. Mere numerical strength, we have stated, 
is no standard by which to determine the extent of 
the re p resen tation. To place an important com¬ 
munity permanently in such a position as almost 
to elimina te its representation is certainly an irritating 
proceeding.” We make a present of thue remarks 
of a Hindu paper to his co-religionist and C. P. and 
Berar with the hope that they would apply them 
to the ca y of C.P. and Berar, where the Mussulmans 
are ” in a position of utter dependence and subordina¬ 
tion ” in local bodies, and *' an important community " 
is placed ” in such a position as almost to 

eliminate its representation.” "The demand ^of the 
Mussulmans is not that the minority should be 
converted into a majority. They would be satisfied 
if the minority is made more substantial in local 


bodies, on the basis of proportion to the total 
population. But in itself the concession asked for 
ls a trifle and we are not sure that it will help Mussul- 
‘mans much. Even then, they would be but in 
minority and will depend on the goodwill of the 
Hindu majority. It * ould be by courting the 
friendship of the Hindus rather than hostility that 
the Mussulmans will be able to safeguard their 
interests. But there is not still enough magnanimity 
in the majority even to concede this trifle. Shy lock 
was asked to show mercy, but replied that it was not 
in the bond, and insisted on having his pound of 
flesh. 

Probably in C.P. nobody cares to know that there 
had been pledges continuously made by the Govern¬ 
ment that there should be separate representation 
for the Mussulmans not only in the Legislatures, 
Imperial and Provincial, but also in local bodies. 
In fact, these pledges have been treated by our Hindu 
brethren as mere scraps of paper and tbe local bodies 
of these provinces enjoy the Hindu Raj pure and 
simple under the so-called joint electorate. On the 
memorable 1st October, 1906, Lord Min to gave a 
” Pledge ” at Simla which is as emphatic as it is 
clear. The Mussulmans, in their address, had 
stated as follows :— 

■* As Municipal and District Boards have to deal 
with important local interests, affecting to a great 
extent the health, comfort, educational needs 
and even the religious concerns of tbe inhabitants, 
we shall, we hope, be pardoned if we solicit for 
a moment your Excellency's attention to the 
position of Muhammadans thereon before passing 
to higher concerns. These institutions form, as it 
were, the initial rungs in the ladder of self-govern¬ 
ment, and it is here that the principle of representa¬ 
tion is brought more intimately to the intelligence 
of tbe people. Yet tbe position of Muhammadans 
on these Boards is not at present regulated by any 
guiding principle of general application, and practice 
varies in different localities. 

" We would, therefore, respectfully suggest that 
local authority should, in every case, be required 
to declare the number of Hindus, and sJuhamma- 
dans entitled to seats on Municipal and District 
Boards, such proportion to be determined in 
accordance with the numerical strength, • social 
status, local influence and special requirements of 
either community. Once their relative proportion 
is authoritatively determined, we would suggest 
that either community should be allowed severally 
to return their own representatives.” • 

In reply to the above, the " Pledge" given by 
Lord Min to is as follows ;— • 

“ The pith of your address, as I understand it, 
is the claim that in any system of repr e s e ntation 
whither it affects a Municipality, a District Board 
or a Legislative Council fh which it is proposed to 
introduce or increase an electoral organisation, 
the Muhammadan community should be re¬ 
presented as a community. You point out that 
m many cases electoral bodies as now constituted 
cannot be expected to return a Mu hamma d an 
candidate, and that if by any chance they did so, 
it could only be at the sacrifice of such a candi d ate's 
views to those of a majority opposed to his own 
community, whom he would in no way represent, 
and you justly claim that your position should be 
estimated not merely on your numerical strength, 
but in respect to the political importance of your 
community and the service it has rendered to the 
Empire. / am entirely in accord urith you. Please 
do not misunderstand me ; I make no attempt to 
indicate by what means thy representation of 
communities can be obtained, but I am as firmly 
convinced as I believe you to be that any electoral 
representation in India would be doomed to 
mischievous failure which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and traditions of the communities composing the 
population of this continent. Tire mass of the 
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people of India have no knowledge of representative 
institution. I agree with you gentlemen, that the 
initial rungs in the ladder of self-govern ment are to 
be found ifi the Municipal and District Boards and 
that it is in that direction that we must look for the 
gradual political education of the people. 

The above was in 1906. and in 1911, H.E. Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, in reply to the 
address of the Punjab Moslem League, said : 41 You 
may rest assured that pledges once given by Govern¬ 
ment will not be broken.” 

As Lord Min to has said, in 1906, he made no 
attempt to indicate by what means Moslem represen¬ 
tation could be obtained. It was not till three 
years that the Royal Decentralisation Commission 
held by an almost unanimous opinion that the 
interests of minorities should be secured by methods 
different from those which had till then been in 
force. The Commission wrote, in paragraph 789 
"of its report, that:— 

" As regards the methods of election, wc are in 
entire accord with the resolutions of 1882. as to 
the impossibility of laying down any general 
system and the desirability of trying different 
schemes in different localities, including methods 
of proportional representation and elections by 
castes and occupations, etc. Having regard to the 
different circumstances of different areas, we think 
it essential that the system adopted in each 
should be such as to provide for the due representa¬ 
tion of different communities, creeds fluid interests. 
It has always been recognised that it is the duty of 
the British Administration to protect the interests 
of the various communities in India and to secure 
impartial treatment to all. Moreover, in the 
cognate matter of the selection of members for 
Legislative Councils the discussion which resulted 
in the passing of the Indian Councils Acts of 1892 
embodied the emphatic testimony, not merely of 
distinguished Anglo-Indian officials, but of British 
statesmen as to the necessity for securing special 
representation of Muhammadan and othgr minorities 
and so to the danger of allowing undue predominance 
to any one caste." 

In other words, a Commission appointed by His 
Majesty on the advice of so liberal a minister as 
Lord Morley, and composed of some of the most 
broadminded officials and non-official members, 
confirmed the testimony of dist i ng uish ed Anglo- 
Indian officials and British statesmen, with only a 
half-hearted dissent of the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, who 
considered the system <jf Government nomination to 
help minorities a wise exercise of power, and could not 
say anything more against the views of his colleagues 
than that " Separate election by castes and creeds 
is not known elsewhere in the British Empire,” and 
that the people of India Tiad generally been taught 
” to ignore distinctions of caste and creed in civic 
life.” With reference to this, we only regret that 
while the predominant majority is fully cognisant of 
the educative value of municipal elections and wishes 
to avail itself of them, one of its most distinguished 
members, now, unfortunately, no more, still con¬ 
sidered the system of Government nomination a 
sufficiently helpful for the minorities. Had the people 
of India learnt the lessons of British rule, like apt 
pupils, and in practice forgotten distinctions of caste 
and creed, there would have been no need of Govern¬ 
ment nominations to help minorities, which, unlike 
most minorities in other parts of the British Empire, 
are less numerous communities'out-voted for the 
simple reason of differing from the majority in caste 
or religious belief. .This shows that the conditions 
of India are almost unparalleled anywhere else in 
the British Empire, and our evils Ifeing different 
there need be no hesitation in providing remedies 
not known elsewhere in the British Empire, so long 
as they suit the disease. 

Coming nearer now, as early as in 19]8, authors of 
the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Mr. 


Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
227 :— 


wrote, in paragraph 


" At this point we are brought face to face with 
the most difficult question which arises in con¬ 
nection with elected Assemblies—whether com¬ 
munal electorates are to be maintained. We may 
be told that this is a closed question, because the 
Muhammadans will never agree to any revision of 
the arrangement promised them by Lord Minto in 
1906. and secured to them by the reforms of 1909. 
But we have felt bound to re-examine the question 
fully in the light of our new policy and also because 
we have been pressed to extend the system of 
communal electorates in a variety of directions.” 


This is no new problem. It has been discussed 
periodically from the time when the first steps were 
taken to liberalise the Councils. There has hitherto 
been a weighty consensus of opinion that in a country 
like India no principle of representation other than 
by interests is practically possible. Lord Dufferin 
held this view in 1888, and in 1892 Lord Lansdowne's 
Government wrote that:— 


” The representation of such a community upon 
such a scale as the Act permits can only be secured 
by providing that each important class shall have 
the opportunity of making its views known in 
Council by the mouth of some member specially 
acquainted with them.” 


We note that in 1892 the small size of the Councils 
was reckoned as a factor in the decision and that the 
contrary view was not without its exponents, but 
we feel no doubt that Lord Minto’s Government 
followed the predominant opinion when, in 1908, 
they passed for an important extension of the 
communal principle. Thus we have had to reckon 
not only with the settled existence of the system, but 
with a large volume of weighty opinion that no 
other method is feasible. Because the principle is 
opposed to the teaching of history and perpetuates 
class divisions and also stereotyped existing 
relations, the learned authors were opposed to it, but 
they said :— 

” At the same time, we must face the hard 
facts. The Muhammadans were given special 
representations with separate electorates in 1909. 
The Hindus' acquiescence is embodied in the 
present agreement between the political leaders of 
the two communities. The Muhammadans regard 
these as settled facts and any attempt to go back 
on them would rouse a great storm of bitter protest 
and put a severe strain on the loyalty of a com¬ 
munity which has behaved with conspicuous 
loyalty during a period of very great difficulty, 
and which we know to be feeling no small anxiety 
for its own welfare under a system of popular 
government. The Muhammadans regard separate 
representation and communal electorates as their 
only adequate safeguard. But apart from a pledge 
which we must honour until we are released from 
it, we are bound to see that the community secures 
proper representation in the new Councils. How 
can we say to them that we regard the decision of 
1900 as mistaken, that its retention is incompatible 
with progress towards responsible Government, 
that its reversal will eventually be to their benefit 
and-that for these reasons we have decided to go 
back on it ? Much as we regret the necessity, we 
are convinced that so far as the Muhammadans, at 
all events, are concerned, the present system must 
be maintained until conditions alter, even at the ' 
price of slow progress, towards the realisation of a 
common citizenship. But we can see no reasons 
to set up communal representation for Muham¬ 
madans in any province where they form a majority 
of the votes.” 

Commenting on t hs above report His Excellency 
the Governor in Council of Madras wrote :— 

■■ His Excellency in Coujpl is strongly impressed 
by the necessity of devising some means of 
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providing for the representation of communities 
which have in the past been unable to secutt any 
adequate share in the elective portion the 
Legislative Council. It is a patent defect in the 
working of the present system that the reprewnta- 
tion has been so largely monopolised by a single 
class . . and the Government trust that the 

(Franchise) Committee will be able to devise some 
means for ensuring the due representation of the 
great mass of the community.'* ^ 

The views of the Government of Bengal ^are 
embodied m the following. Thus wrote His ^Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor in Council. 


" The subject of communal and special electorate 
has attracted much attention. While the 
theoretical objections to their continuance are 
admitted, the general view of all sections, officials 
and non-officials, Europeans and Indians, is 
markedly in favour of their retention, on the 
ground that in no other way could certain iip- 
portant interests secure a place in the new councils. 
The Muhammadans strongly urge that they should 
be given communal r e pres e ntation whether they 
are in a minority or not, and it is evident that they 
would regard any other treatment as a breach 
of faith. The Muhammadan opinions are re¬ 
markable for the insistence with which they urge 
the necessity far special provision in this respect, 
not only in the councils but also on standing and 
grand committees and similar bodies, as also in 
the Public Services.'* 


In another paragraph His Excellency the Governor 
in Council said :— 

" Theoretically it would no doubt be advantage-: 
ous to have general electorates only, and the 
objections urged in the Report to Communal 
re p rese ntation are just, but it is necessary to deal 
with the country as it is. not as it ought to be. 
Concessions have been made to Muhammadans 
from which it is impossible to withdraw without 
their consent, and they have m ad e it clear that 
they do not consent, even to the proposal in para. 
281 erf the Report, that communal electorates 
.should be retained only in those provinces where 
the Muhammadans form a minority of the votes. 
In Bengal, owing to the predominance of Hindu 
landlords and moneylenders in districts where 
the bulk of the population are Muhammadans, the 
latter have every reason for apprehending that 
their interest will not be duly safeguarded even 
where they are in a numerical majority." 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab writing 
on the subject said :— 

’* Apart from the theoretical objections to it, the 
system of communal re p res e ntation would afford 
the simplest solution of conflicting claims in the 
Punjab. It would meet the views of Muham¬ 
madans and Sikhs and though deprecated by the 
Hindus generally their political leaders could not 
well go back on the Congress League pact of 
• J91T." 


His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of Behar and Orissa wrote : 

" Mn’hamTnaHarx* opinion in the province, where 
it is not merely a re-assertion of the Congress League 
Scheme, is content to dwell upon the necessity for 
Mu h a mm a d a n representation greatly in excess 
of the proportion which the Muhammadan element 
in the population bean to the whole." 

Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Assam wrote 
in detail on the subject. Said his Honour:— 

" To my mind it is immaterial whether the 
community concerned is or is not in a numerical 
majority in the area unde^ consideration. The 
real questions are these :— 

First.—Is the community one in regard to which it 
is desirable for political reasons that 
they should now be represented on the 


Council by spokesmen of their own race 
and religion ? 

Second.—Has the community any zeal chance of 
being now so represented in the absence 
of a communal electorate ? " 

If the answer to the first question is " Yes " and 
the answer to the second question is " No," then I 
would brush aside all theoretical considerations, 
look the situation straight in the face and grant a 
communal electorate. I have frequently disagreed 
with my late colleague. Mr. P. C. Lyon, and on no 
question have disagreed more completely than on 
the question of constitutional reform, but I desire 
to express my fullest concurrence with his letter to 
the Times, dated the 8th August, 1918. After 
discussing the question of communal representation 
he concludes as follows :— 

" The supporters of the new scheme who have 
had experience in the working of the Legislative 
Councils in India ask for communal representation, 
because they agree with its opponents that it is 
most important that Indians should learn to work 
together without consideration of class. It is by 
using it now to bring all parties together to share 
alike in public service and responsibility that we 
shall gradually persuade India that she can do 
without it." 

Continuing His Honour wrote 

" In view of the recommendations in the Report 
it is almost unnecessary that I should put forward 
any arguments on behalf of communal representa¬ 
tion for the Muhammadans of the province. Here 
as elsewhere they are a peculiar, people with 
peculiar interests, and it will be many centuries 
before they will amalgamate politically with their 
Hindu or Animist neighbours. They are in a slight 
majority in the Surma Valley, but -in a hopeless 
minority in the Assam Valley. Taking the two 
valleys together they a^nount to one-third of the 
population, and I therefore propose to give them 
10 members out of SO." 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Beadon, I.A., Officiating 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, said 

" In these paragraphs it is postulated that elec¬ 
torates must not be communal and that there 
must be direct connection between members of a 
Legislative Council and the original rotes. Such 
theories are based on the English conception dT 
democratic rule and representative Government, 
the idea of mixed electorates is wholly opposed to 
Oriental ideas and their introduction will cause in¬ 
tense dissatisfaction in Northern India ; racial and 
inter-creed feeling will be accentuated tt> such an 
extent that elections will be impossible . . . I tfo 
not deem it advisable to write at length on these 
subjects, because there is really very little chance 
of mixed electorates or a system of direct elections 
being established within the next generation: 

I merely emphasise that unless good material can 
be found for the foundations the superstructure 
must not be built.” 

- Hon'ble the ’Chief Commissioner of C. P. was 
against separate election for the Muhammadans, and 
wrote thus:— 

" The Muhammadans are but a fraction of the 
population and are widely scattered ; it is next to 
impossible to suggest separate constituencies to 
meet their case, and in the Central Provinces it 
would in my opinion be correct to lay down from 
the outset that the special exception which the 
Report has made as to the representation of this 
community cannot be carried into practical effect." 
The above written opinion of the Hon'ble 
the Chief Commissioner of C. P. shows the 
mentality of the Hindniscd Government of our 
Provinces. Hindus since the Minto-Morlev reforms 
have been the de facto rulers of the province, and 
against the wishes of the Hindus and the pro-Hindu 
Chief Commission, Moslem's got separate electorate 
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in the Provincial Legislative Councils, but the Chief 
Commissioner and later on successive Hindu Ministers 
could dispense with this essential safeguards for the 
Moslem privileges and rights as far as the Local 
bodies are concerned. Now let us see the result of 
the working of the joint electorate in these bodies. 
Figures given in the Appendix will shgw the Teal state 
of affairs. Not only that the pledges, given by the 
responsible and highly placed British statesmen, 
officials and successive government, have been treated 
as scraps of paper, but deliberate attempts have been 
successfully made by the Hindu majority in the 
Legislative Council, supported by the Ministers, to 
do away with the Moslem representation. Three 
successive elections of the Local bodies have been 
held since the new Acts came into force, and there 
are more than a dozen Municipal Committees and 
more than half of the District Councils in which not 
a single Mussulman has been elected as member. 
The '* Direct Election ” on joint system of election 
Has been disastrous for the Moslem community. 
Following are the Municipal Committees which had 
the fortune of not getting any Mussulman in the 
election. 

The list of Municipal Committee with Zero Moslem 
members. 


V- 

Sum oi Municipal 
Onamlttaa 

Hindu 
Mem ban 
Elected 

Moabm 

Population 

Htodi 

Faylitios 

1928 

Ramtake 

8 

487 

7881 


Katol* 

11 

918 

8568 


Tmnsar 

. 8 

446 

6098 

1928 and 

Warora* 

.8 

1004 

7054 

25-26 

Pulgaon 

8 

649 

6385 


Saugor* 

18 

8010 

29246 


Deqri 

Chota 

6 

542 

4851 


Chhindwara 

6 

272 

8108 

1028 

Balaghat* 

10 

1027 

5956 


Damoh* 

18 

2831 

11174 


Dhamtari* 

10 

918 

10855 


Ellicbpur C.S.i 
» | 

9 

separate figures 
not available. 

1025-26 

Deoli 1 

5 

850 

5451 

,, 

Arvi* 

18 

1432 

11265 

,, • 

Sehora 

0 

644 

5680 


Bina Itawa* : 

8 

1561 

8656 


Drug* | 

0 

878 

0983 


Wun 

7 

866 

5559 


In the year 1025-26 in ten committees only one 
Mussulman came in through the general election in 
each committee, and in the year 1028 there are 
thirteen committees in each of which one Moslem 
member has come in. Detailed examination of the 
figures, and absence of the Moslems from the elective 
bodies can well be seen by the enclosed subsidiary 
tables. It is sufficient to say that no Moslem, 
however in the forefront of political life he may be, 
and whatever his educational qualifications may be, 
could have any chance of successfully competing with 
a'mediocre Hindu. The tables will show that being 
in the majority they (Hindus) could run the elections 
in the manner of their liking. 

The above shows the pitiable condition of Mussul¬ 
mans in the Local bodies under the joint Electorate. 
•Now our opponents say that as the separate election 
is not good and Mussulmans want some safeguards 1 
for them, we are ready to reserve some seats for them. 
This'subject has been so ably discussed by Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan in the U. P. Moslem Memorandum 
to the Simon Commission that I would like to re¬ 
produce it in full:— • 


•These towns, either as headquarters of the district or 
as important trading centres, in spite of so couch Moslem 
population, are without any Moslem member through any 
election jrhatsoevg?* 


Join Electorate with Reservation of 
Moslem Seats. 

" In order to deal effectively with this subject, 
it will be necessary to examine in a little greater 
detail the condition of the Hindu and Moslem society 
in these provinces of the present day. The United 
Provinces of India have been the real home of the 
Moslem rulers of India. Delhi and Agra have been 
their capital. Oudh, firstly a province of the Moslem 
emperors of India, was later ruled by Moslem Kings. 
The Moslems were thus the rulers and the Hindu 
the ruled. The British acquired these provinces 
from the Moslems, who naturally at that time had 
the large interest in the country. Their interest in 
landed property was considerable. They occupied 
then, and continued so to occupy for long afterwards, 
a position of vantage in all public offices, judicial, 
executive and ministerial. The employment of their 
own language was also a great asset to them. 

The Moslems kept sullenly aloof from all those 
institutions—educational and political—that the 
British rule brought in its wake. This attitude of 
the Moslem brought suspicion in the mind of the 
British, which was fed by the other communities 
anxious to secure benefits for themselves. He 
thus easily became the target of all those invectives 
and calumnies that were levelled against him. The 
cumulative result of all these disintegrating forces 
has been that the Moslem, despite his frantic efforts to 
recover the ground lost during the last half a century, 
finds himself backward educationally and econ¬ 
omically. His property has been steadily slipping 
from his hands, and as he is not allowed to engage 
in banking pursuits, is largely under the influence 
of the Hindu moneylender. Other communities, 
e.g. the Hindus proper, on the other hand, took the 
fullest o p por tu nity of every avenue of progress and 
advancement that was open to them. Added to 
this, their endeavour throughout has unfortunately 
been to dislodge the Moslems from all positions of 
influence and power. The attitude of laissei faire 
that the Government adopted towards the Moslems 
has further contributed to their present position. 
The result is that while on the one hand the Hindus 
at present occupy in these provinces position of 
vantage—they are educationally far superior to 
the Moslems, they are economically on the strongest 
possible position, they are organised, they are 
capable of creating and keeping up agitations, they 
are imbued with a strong sentiment of creating a 
nationality of their own which means Hinduism, to 
the exclusion of all other faiths and peoples—while 
the Moslems, for reasons which have been detailed 
above, are less educated, are economically weak, are 
looked upon as foreigners by the Hindu, are dis¬ 
organised principally because they are scattered 
over a large area, are not fond of agitations, and 
are by habit anxious to give as little trouble to the 
Government as possible. 

Such being the present state of Hindu-Moslem 
society, could it for a minute be conceived that 
joint electorates will not mean another inroad on 
the Moslem position, and will the Moslem be far 
wrong, in further doubting the bona fides of the 
British Government towards the Mussulmans of the 
country if joint electorates were substituted for 
separate electorates ? i There is thus no alternative 
for the Moslems in the present state of the country 
except to insist on separate electorates and separate 
representation of the Moslems, much, indeed, as is 
their desire that it should be done away with soon. 
Joint electorate with reservation of seats for the 
Moslems will not avail, for the following among 
other reasons:— 

(1) If separate electorate is bad, joint electorate 

is bad enough, and both are the negation of 

democratic theory. 

(2) Owing to variohs reasons, a considerable 

number of Moslem voters are influenced by 
Hindu moneylenders, and we fear that if 
joint ^electorates with even reservation of 
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seats for the Moslems are established, 
Moslem voters will not be in a position tty 
exercise their power of voting freely, and 
Moslem interests will have no chance 4f 
representation. A Moslem elected from 
such a constituency will always be in the 
hands of the Hindus, and will never be able' 
to Stand for purely Moslem rights. He* 
will be nothing if not a mandatory of tW| 
Hindus. * 

(8) Election of Moslems in such joint electorate* 
will further embitter relations between tbfc 
Hindus and the Moslems, and 'will be a 
fruitful cause for constant friction. We 
will illustrate this by saying that in such 
an electorate if two Moslems stand, one 
a nominee of Hindus and the other a 
nominee of the Moslems, the latter will 
obviously have no chance. If two Moslems 
holding conflicting views came in, and the* 
Hindus back one who is a supporter of their 
views, as the Moslems will tte naturally op¬ 
posed to such a candidate, an atmosphere of 
discord will be created, and the bitterness 
engendered will be further reflected in the 
everyday relations of the two communities. 

(4) In all joint constituencies the numerical 

strength of the Moslems being necessarily 
very weak, no Hindu need approach the 
Moslem voters, while the Moslem has no 
chance except by invoking the aid of the 
Hindu. The result is the Moslem is being 
put in a position of inferiority to the Hindu 
even in democratic institutions in the .* 
country, and the further logical sequence 
following this will be that the Hindus will 
swamp the election by men, both Hindu 
and Moslem, of his views, while the Moslem 
cannot in the least influence the elections. 

(5) Moslems standing against Hindu odds and 

wealth in joint electorates will emerge 
unsuccessful and financially a wreck. There¬ 
fore no Moslem, unless he is a protegfi of 
Hindus', dare stand in joint electorates. 

The avowed aim of the British Parliament is to 
grant to Indians responsible Government within 
the Empire. -This is susceptible of successful fruition 
only if all the links in the chain of Indian nationalism 
an equally strongly forged. Unless and until the 
Moslem link is paid special attention to, will self- 
Governmcnt have any chance of success in this 
country ? The Hindus have so far done nothing, 
and they refuse to do anything as the course of 
negotiations during the last few months has shown, 
to win the confidence jof the Moslem minority. It _ 
is for the Government now to reassure the Moslem 
mind by guaranteeing to him the safeguard of his 
special rights, and by securing him separate seats 
by separate electorate. The member thus returned 
by separate electorate has manfully stood for the 
Moslem rights, has fought the Moslem battle, has 
Represented to the Government the Moslem point. . 
of view. Could it for all this be ever said that Tie 
has ever betrayed the cause of the country in any 
one single instance ? He has joined the Swarajist 
group, be has joined the Independent group in 
Legislature, and has in all cases thrown his weight 
on the popular side. He (i.e. coming from separate 
electorate) is a necessity both for the Government, for 
the country and for the community. 

We hope it is clear that if joint electorates are 
alone restored, Moslems will be wiped out of the 
Legislatures. If seats are reserved for them in 
joint electorate, Moslems returned from these 
electorates will be Moslems in name only, they will 
,£e the prategtfs of the Hindus, and will in no way 
represent the Moslems. 

A great deal Km been lately made of t^e com- 
munal troubles. These are attributed to separate 
electorates granted to the Moslems. Any impartial 
observer of the trend of events will at once see the 


hollowness of these illogical assertions. This is a 
pure innovation, and has been devised to sidetrack 
the issue. If separate representation has done any¬ 
thing, it has appeased the tension. The real cause 
of these disturbances is the determination of the 
majority community established in its own way 
its political dominance in India by wiping out and 
crushing the minority community which not long 
ago was its ruler. 

This aggressive policy of the majority community 
has now taken a concrete shape in the origination 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, a politico-religious body, 
which now dominates and guides the action of the 
Hindu community, in spite of resistance and opposi¬ 
tion from the Congress and the ineffective and mild 
persuasions of other Hindu political bodies, with 
the result that the Hindus as a community regard 
the Mahasabha as a genuine organ of their communal 
aspiration in political, social and religious matters. 

In our province the Mahasabha has already displaced 
the influence of the Congress and other political’ 
bodies in which the Hindu element predominates. 
The preachings and activities of the Mahasabha have 
brought about all the evils which are attributed to 
separate electorate. The followers of this organiza¬ 
tion interfere with the religious liberties of the 
Moslems, knowing that the community, though 
inclined to put up with every kind of iniquities, 
cannot tolerate in the least any violation of its 
religious rights. The hostility - which the Hindu 
Mahasabhito entertain towards £he Moslems is 
manifested by their insistence on the playing of 
music before mosques just at the prayer time, and 
in such an aggressive way as to interfere with religious 
worship; in their parading the streets singing 
hymns excitable both in purport and prosody, in 
their staging tableaux vilifying the achievements of 
the greatest and noblest of the Moslems ; in their . 
describing the Moslem rule as the most tyrannical 
and one whose sole mission in India was forceful 
conversion of the Hindus to Islam and dishonour 
of their womenfolk. These activities of the Hindu 
Mahasabha have made communal riots the normal 
feature of the life of these provinces. The latest 
exhibition of the antagonism of tLj majority com¬ 
munity towards the Moplem is the " Shuddhi and 
Sangathan" movements, whose preachers occupy 
the highest position in the political, economic and 
social life of the Hindus. No Moslem could possibly 
have any objection to these movements if they werg 
pursued, one of them for the propagation of religions 
faiths and beliefs, and the other for the consolidation 
of Hindus. Indeed, we would welcome these move¬ 
ments if carried on within their legitimate ambit. 
But Shuddhi and Sangathan are preached merely to 
excite hatred against the Moslems. Shuddhi and 
Sangathan were started in 1023, after the possi¬ 
bilities of the Reforms had been realised by the 
majority community. Thu former aims at securing 
greater numerical superiority for the sake of can¬ 
vassing political ends, while Sangathan is nothing • 
but a combination of forces for assuming physical 
. triumph against the Moslems. The aim and object of 
all these activities is to Weaken the Moslem as 
much as possible in order to involve him in financial 
ruin and preatmg a feeling of dread in him. We 
have described this in some detail in order to expose 
the mind which is anxious to sidetrack the issue to 
cover its own machinations. The raison d'itrs of 
the Hindu mind is that he must create eventually a 
kingdom for the Hindu alone in India, and that all 
other communities must be so much reduced in 
numbers and strength that they must finally merge 
m them. The irony of the whole situation is that 
the Government of the land seems to have been so 
much overpowered by Hindu numbers and by their. * 
agitation, however spurious and artificial it may be, 
that it follows the line of the least resistance, with 
the result that the minority communities are 
beginning to lose faith both in its strength and 
policy. This augurs ill for the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. Another reason why this 
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charge against the separate representation is made 
is that the Moslem elected by means of the separate 
electorate feels quite independent of the Hindu, 
and is a free agent to represent boldly, to the. power 
that may be, his grievances. This the Hindu does 
not like ; he wants all his acts of unfairness ‘and 
injustice to remain screened, indeed even under 
the Union Jack he wants to establish a despotic 
oligarchy for himself." 

The above, though written for U. P., is, word by 
word, applicable to C. P. and Berar. Being 
numerically more weak than Moslems in U. P., we, 
the Mussulmans of C. P. and Berar, will be nowhere 
under the joint election with reservation of seats. 

Now let us see the working of these Municipal 
Committees and District Councils. The separate 
election alone will safeguard our right as far as the 
entry of Moslem members is concerned, and this 
is not the only chief means for the safeguarding of 
Moslem interest. There must be effective safe¬ 
guards for the education of our children, the repre¬ 
sentation of our community in the administration 
and the defence of our religious rights. • Few members 
in a committee of four or five times more non- 
Moslem members can safeguard our interests. They 
may protest, and dissent, and go to the extent of 
getting their protest recorded, but it is insufficient. 
So not only that we should be adequately repre¬ 
sented, but also some means be found to guarantee 
our proportion of grant for Moslem education, fair 
number of posts in each department of local bodies 
and good number of contracts for Moslem contractors. 

. Separate electorate alone is useless. We want it 
supplemented by effective safeguards for the defence 
of our rights. This may be against democracy or 
other theory of State, but it is based on painful 
experience of the working of these so-called demo¬ 
cratic bodies. Let us examine how the majority 
community has‘distributed the power and influence. 
In practically every Municipal Committee and 
District Council, Hindus have elected chairmen of 
their own community. In whole of C. P. and Berar 
in the year 1025-26, out of fifty committees only 
one had a* Mussulman chairman, and in the year 
1028 there is agaJn only three Mussulman Chairmen 
of the Municipal Committees. As regards District 
Councils, and Local Boards, the position is still 
worse. ‘The Hindus can find Moslem chairmen in 
every town for the boycott of Simon Commission 
apd for any and every political movement, when the 
Congress Committees are formed, and they find no 
Moslems in their rank, and when, as a community. 
Mussulmans refuse to join them, they catch hold 
of one or two Mussulman hirelings and make them 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents; but when they 
go to these Local Bodies and find that there goes 
power and prestige with the office-bearers, they 
deliberately exclude Mussulmans. In the year 
1025-26, out of loo Vioe^Chairmen elected, not 
even twelve were Mussulmans. And in the year 
1028, Moslems have fared still worse. Out of 45 
Committees, for which figures are available, forty 
are entitled to elect two Vice-Chairmen each, and 
there are five committees that can elect only one 
each, thus making the Vice-Chairmen eighty-five, 
in number, out of which fifteen are Mussulmans. 
There are thirty Committees, out of forty-five, which - 
have non-Mussulmans as Vice-Chairman and two 
seats of Vice-Chairmen in these Committees have 
been monopolised by the Hindus. Position in the 
District Councils and Local Boards is still worse. 

you will find Hindus as Chairmen and'Vice- 
Chairmen in all the places, and it is the general 
accepted rule, and if there is any Mussulman it is 
exception to this general rule. 

. In the Municipal ACt. it is provided that to bring 
in men of eminence, high qualification and having 
experience, the elected and nominated members 
are given power to select few members. This saves 
the candidate from the election fight and canvassing 
to a large body of voters. Here again the Mussul¬ 
mans tyive been the greatest sufferers. In the year 


1B25-26, out of fifty Committees, in thirty-seven not 
a single Mussulman was selected. In the year 
lb28 Mussulmans have fared worse. Figures for 
forty-six Municipal Committees which have up till 
now held the selection are available. Out of these, 
there are thirty-one Committees which have the 
fortune ol not having even one Mussulman as selected 
member, and in thirteen Committees one Mussulman 
in each Committee came in. Pro-Hindu attitude 
and tendency of the Local Government, which is 
responsible for all the above misfortune of the 
Mussulmans for not providing separate electorate 
for the Moslems, will be shown when we have the 
figures of fifty-five Committees in which Government 
nominated members are as many as two to four. 
Out of these thirty-six Committees could get no 
Mussulman. In fourteen Committees Government 
nominated one member in each. There is not a 
single Committee which got two nominated members 
from Moslem community. 

Position of Musaalmans in Notified Area, Local 
Boards and District Councils, cotton grain and mining 
committees can well be seen by the subsidiary tables 
and summary attached with each. The tale is so 
pitiable that a glance at the figures will show the 
condition in which we Moslems have been put in. 

Services Under Bodies. 

As these bodies contain an overwhelming number 
of Hindus, they are bent upon Hinduising every 
department and all Services. All the posts from top 
to bottom, with the exception of one or two unim¬ 
portant posts have been captured by the Hindu. 
To put them in figures is useless. Suffice it to say 
that you will not find Naif a dozen Secretaries or 
Health Officers. Some old hands have been dismissed 
or their services dispensed with on the plea of retrench¬ 
ment. In fact the avenue of services.under the Local 
bodies whether Municipal or District Council are 
completely closed for Mussulmans and they have no 
chance at the hand of Hindu majority. 

Education. 

There is already a separate chapter on education 
hence I do not wish to repeat the same here. Suffice 
it to say that local bodies are deliberately trampling 
over our rights. Moslem children are compelled to 
leam Hindi in Nagri script and they have '* violated 
all rules of neighbourlineas. good taste and camarad¬ 
erie by resorting to actions which have made an 
honourable existence for our co mm u n ity impossible." 
Hindu teachers are exclusively in local body 
schools. They try to kill our culture and civilisation. 

Contracts. 

The natural tendency of the Hinduised committees 
and District Councils is to give all their contracts to 
Hindu and nobody else. Even Moslem contractors 
tendering low rates are not given contracts. 
Contracts, small or big, under these bodies are 
exclusively given to Hindu contractors. To collect 
figures is waste of time. They call it the spoils of 
office. As they have established complete Hindu 
Raj, the benefit in the hands of these bodies must 
go to their co-religionists. With Hindu P.W.D. 
committees, Hindu Chairmen, Hindu Secretaries, 
Hindu Engineers, and Overseers, it is no wonder 
that Hindu alone get all the contracts. 

Slaughter Houses. 

All efforts are made by Hindu majority to dose 
the Slaughter Houses within their ares on one 
pretext or other. Unsuccessful attempts made at 
different places are well known. Various European 
I.C.S. Commissioners and Deputy Co mm issioners 
have been witness to the fact that their intervention 
alone has given us this essential article of food. The - 
meat by hawking is bflng objected to. The Hindu 
want to stop the slaughter of all animals in general 
and cows in particular. Attempts are made to 
hamper the tsade of butchers. 
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Sub-Committees. 

The functions and actual working of the Municipal 
Committees, District Councils and Local Boards are* 
carried into practical effect through varioui sub¬ 
committees, such as City Site, Education, P.W.D., 
Finance, Working or Managing, Sanitary, Plague, 
special sub-committees. Positions of Mussulmans 
can better be imagined than described, in shor they 
are not seen in any such committees. 

General. 

Majority is making detrimental effect on the. 
house property of the Moslems. Applications of 
Mussulmans for house construction are rejected on 
petty technical grounds. Drainage is only confined 
mostly in Hindu quarter!. Provision of light has 
the same monopolistic tendency. Hindu wards are 
lighted and Moslem wards are kept in darkness. 
The same treatment is as regards water. Wjter 
mains and standard pipes for public use are only 
put in wards and roads mainly inhabited by the 
Hindus. Though several Mandirs have been allowed 
to be built, and temples encroaching on Nazul and 
municipal lands are allowed to be built, whereas 
mosques far Mussulmans on the land belonging to 
Mussulmans are not allowed. Moslem institutions 
of charity, library, etc., receive very nom i n a l (?grants), 
whereas Hindu institutions are handsomely given big 
grants for all sorts of purposes. As regards sanitation 
the same stepmotherty treatment is given to Moslem 
wards. The dominating majority of Hindus con¬ 
temptuously disregard the Moslem feelings and abuse 
their powers in contravention of all laws and rules. • 

In short, we may say that all the local bodies Df 
this province are Hinduised. Hindus have 
monopolised all the posts and services. Hindu 
language is thrust on the Moslem children ; our 
religion, culture, civilisation, and historical im¬ 
portance are despised, discouraged and held up to 
ridicule. The Hindus, knowing that they are fully 
protected by the British troops, misuse the powers 
given to them under the Municipal and Local Bodies 
Acts for consolidation of their influence and power. 
Thus they trample over the rights of aU minorities. 
They have not only killed Urdu, they force us to 
learn a new language. They have kicked away our 
contractors. The powers vested in these Acts touch 
us at all points in life. As they have been granted 
Luge and substantial powers, the same is being used 
against the Mussulmans. 

In short, the majority community has failed to 
protect the rights of the minorities. There can be 
no stable constitution of India unless protection for 
the safeguard of the rights of the Mussulman minori¬ 
ties is guaranteed. There is no other way of returning 
Moslem r ep r esen tation but through separate election. 
The joint electorate has failed miserably to bring 
in our re p rese n tation. Mussulmans in those towns 
where, they are twenty-five to thirty per cent, of the 
population axe represented by not more than ten 
per cent, of their members. The position of Moslem 
minorities is peculiar, and you, air, should take . 
note of it. * _ - - 

Ifa conclusion, I would like to summarise the 
difficulties and hardships in which Moslems have been 
put by the majority community:— 

(1) The Moslems cannot be represented in^iy 
of the Municipal .Committees, District 
Councils and Local Boards to the extent of 
their numerical strength demands, and in 
a large number of places where they are 
even twenty per cent, to thirty per cent. 
not a single Mussul m a n member has been 
elected, and this is the blessing of the 
joint electorate which has been thrust on 
us by the Hindu majority of the Legislative 
Council with Hindu minister for local 
self-government. More than seventy per 
cent, of Local and District Boards go 
without Moslem representation. Not one 
in ten to thirty Hindu mem ben is a Moslem. 


(2) In election of office-bearers the same tale oi 

Hindu monopoly is repeated. There are 
not more than six chairmen in the whole 
of C.P. and Berar in all the local bodies, 
which are more than two hundred. 

(3) In the subcommittees the same Hindu 

majority is seen. 

(4) In almost all local bodies, Moslem con¬ 

tractors are eliminated. For show, there 
may be one or two on the list, but they are 
not given any work. 

(5) All fair and unfair, open and secret attempts 

are made to stop cow-slaughter; the 
Burma meat trade of Saugor, Damoh, 
Rahatgarh and other places is destroyed 
and the legitimate trade of Mussulmans in 
this branch is stopped. Meat selling by 
hawking is not allowed in different places. 

(6) Not only Moslem servants under the local 

bodies are being dismissed one by one. 
but also every effort is being made to 
create difficulty in their fresh recruitment. 
There are Municipalities and District 
Councils which have not a single Mussul¬ 
man in their service. 

You will not find a Moslem sanitary 
inspector, health officer, secretary, octroi 
superintendent, water works inspector or 
supervisor of school, as all these posts are 
held by Hindus only. 

(7) Moslem quarters are not-getting full share of 

expenses for making roads, lights, and 
water-pipes. In short. Moslem quarters 
are ignored and their sanitation neglected. 

(8) Hindu majority in all the bodies does not 

like to pay anything for the primary 
education of Moslem boys through Urdu. 
All attempts axe made to close Urdu 
schools ana whereas Hindu religious insti¬ 
tutions get large amounts as contributions, 
Moslem institutions are ignored altogether. 
(•) Moslems are not permitted to construct 
mosques, whereas Hindus are given per¬ 
mission at many places to erecl temples, 
and they encroach upoa municipal or 
Nazul land. * 

(10) Applications in our national language (Urdu) 

are not accepted and Moslems axe forced 
to put in applications in Nagri script. 

(11) Proceedings of local bodies axe being kept 

in most of the places in Hindi (Nagri 
script) and the copies of the proceedings 
axe sent to Moslems in Sanskritised Hindi. 
No provision is made to keep the same in 
Urdu. 

After seeing the above pitiable condition of Mussul¬ 
mans under Hindu majority, you will agree with us 
that unless fundamental safeguards for the Moslem 
minorities axe guaranteed, there is no hope of justice 
to be done to our community. These axe the rights 
of Mussulmans which must be guaranteed by 
the Parliamentary Statute, which should not be 
allowed to be altered by any Legislature'in India, 
Central or Provincial. Parliament of Great Britain 
must guarantee these before any constitutional 
change is made, otherwise we will move heaven and 
earth to scrap it, if any constitution imposed on us 
without these essential safeguards. 

(1) Adequate representation of Mussulmans in 

each Municipal Committee, District Coun¬ 
cil, Local Board, Mining Committee, Grain 
Market Committee and Notified Area 
Committees be made through separate 
electorate by Moslem voters alone. Number 
of seats to be awarded by seeing the . 
numerical s trength, past historical and 
present political importance of the com¬ 
munity are to be taken into consideration. 

(2) Representation of the Mussulmans in the 

services of the Local Bodies in all their 
branches in proportion of-the seats held 
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by them be fixed. The recruitment, 
supervision, control and power of dismissal 
to be vested in a Provincial Service Com¬ 
mission. The Local Bodies are not to be 
allowed to dispense with or dismiss their 
servants and all this power to be vested 
in this commission. 

(S) Fixed percentage of grant in aid to Moslem 
institutions be paid according to the seats 
they hold in that body. 

(4) Safeguard for Urdu, its script, primary 

education, through Urdu is required for 
Moslem boys. Moslem Public and Moslem 
members to be supplied with all papers, 
publication record, notices, summons, and 
proceedings in their own language (Urdu). 

(5) Adequate number of contracts in quality and 

* quantity to be given to Moslem Contractors. 

(ft) The Local Government and the Governor 
should be given power to see that rights 
of Moslem minorities are not trampled 
upon. 

(7) No resolution or part thereof affecting any 

community, which' question is to be 
determined *by the community in the 
elected body concerned, shall be passed 
or given effect to if three-fourths of the 
members of that community oppose the 
resolution or motion or part thereof. 

(8) Sub-Committees of each elected body should 

be elected by single transferable vote to 
ensure representation of minorities. 

(9) Nomination oi members should not be 

entrusted to any Minister, but a committee 
of 8, one European, one Hindu and one 
Moslem member of the counsel, should be 
appointed to select the members for 
nomination from the list submitted by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(10) The Chairman of all local bodies should be 
alternatively Hindu and Mussulman, and 
out of two vice-chairmen one must 
•always be Moslem. 

• **■ 

Strangling of our Language. 

The. greatest drawback of the Government of 
India Xct is the lack of fundamental safeguard for 
the protection of minorities in India. Nothing has 
been done to protect our national language—Urdu. 
It is in Urdu that our literature is enshrined, in it 
are preserved our historical, political and religious 
traditions. To it we owe the preservation of our 
political existence and cultural life. Our boy is not 
an isolated unit, but is link in the mighty chain that 
stretches from one part of'India to another. If he 
learns Hindi, he is completely cut off from that 
stream of Moslem culture and tradition, which is, 
'and must always.remain, She distinctive contribution 
of Islam to India. Consequently if a Moslem parent 
bears that Hindi is being forced down the throats of 
his little ones, he will rather forego all the advan¬ 
tages which education offers, than expose his son to 
a process which may de-Islamise him. This feeling 
is so keen, intense and vivid, and it is so well known 
to every one who has the least acquaintance with the 
educational movement find educational progress of 
this country, that we do not think it necessary to 
emphasise it here. 

But persistent, organised and systematic attempt 
is being made to completely wipe out and kill our 
national language. We have no complaint if no 
other people use it, but to force our community to 
leave it is an endeavour which is rightly to be con- 
demned. 

■ The C. P. Gazette *publishes the translation of all 
.the bills anti acts in .Marathi and Hindi, but no 
translation of the same is being given in Urdu. Even 
the language, in Hindi, has the tendency of being 
Sanskritised rather than being made Hindustani. 
The summonses. Court notices and othfer orders are 
forced on Urdu knowing Mussulmans in an unknown 


language and Urdu summonses are nowhere to be found. 

.District Councils, Local Boards and Municipalities 
are making their office language Hindi instead of 
English and that also in Nagri script. 

Out of 22 District Councils and about 100 T,o ca? 
Boards and 65 Muncipal Committees, there are only 
few committees which can be numbered on fingers 
who pay little grant to Urdu Schools. In fact Urdu 
Schools are being systematically closed. Since 
1922-23, Hindi. Marathi and Urdu according to 
local circumstances were introduced as the medium 
of instruction in the High Schools, and in Government 
institutions they were made compulsory. Only those 
schools which contained more than one section of a 
class were permitted to retain English as medium of 
instruction in one section, provided that there was a 
substantial demand for it on the part of minority 
communities. In the words of the Director of 
Public Instruction : " Except in the Muhammadan 
High School. Amraoti, where Urdu has been pre¬ 
scribed as the medium of instruction, one or other of 
the main vernaculars of the Province, Marathi or 
Hindi has been prescribed in all Government High' 
Schools.” This means in all the Government High 
Schools except, of course, the Muhammadan High 
School, Amraoti, the medium of instruction is Hindi 
or Marathi. The Director of Public Instruction 
admits that this had led to the sacrifice of the language 
of minorities. In the University, the same tale is 
to be told. No arrangement in any of the colleges 
of the Central Provinces has been made to give 
instruction in Urdu, though arrangement for studying 
Marathi and Hindi has been made in more than one 
College. 

Above is the attempt made through Government 
and non-Govemment agencies. The Congressmen's 
attitude towards our language is more dishonest and 
misleading. The 14 districts of C.P. are called 
by the Congress Hindustani C. P., and it is told by 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders that 
Hindustani is the la n guage which can be written 
in either script Nagri or Persian. It is Hindi and 
Urdu both, but, in actual practice, what is being done 
is that a Hindi of highly Sanskrit type with Nagri 
script is used. To the outer world and Mussulmans 
Hindustani in name is shown, and whereas they 
(Hindus) also use a language which is high class 
Hindi with Nagri script. Their proceeding books 
and records will vouchsafe the above statement. 

In short the education of our boys through the 
medium of our language is being purposely neglected 
and a language that is devoid of our culture, sentiment 
and nationality is thrust down their tender throats. 

The local bodies are not paying even a small 
fraction of their grants for Urdu schools. Govern¬ 
ment High Schools have excluded the Urdu language, 
and by making Hindi and Marathi as the medium of 
instruction are forcing our boys to leave Urdu 
altogether. The Government orders and summonses 
are being forced on us in another language. Govern¬ 
ment publication is being confined to Marathi or 
Hindi language. University has not arranged 
tuition in this language, and on top of this non¬ 
official agencies are bent upon killing this language 
and thrusting on us a script of Nagn. 

We therefore state it clearly that we will not accept 
any constitution which does not guarantee us by a 
Parliamentary Statute an adequate safeguard for the 
Urdu language in the courts. Government Departments, 
Educational institutions, local and other elective 
bodies created and controlled by the Legislature. The 
above safeguard of our national language should be 
through the Parliamentary Statute and no local body 
or legislature in India should be allowed to touch it. 

Moslems and University Education. 

The Calcutta University Commission, more often 
called the Sadler Commission, in its chapters 49r 
33 32 and 31. laid <Tbwn certain principles. With-_ 
out gofng into the details, which you, sir, will see* 
youVself suffice it to mention that the Sadler 
Commission-laid down that in every important body 
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of the Universities Muhammadans should be riven 
adequate representation. The Court of the Univer¬ 
sity is the most important body and next to it is the 
Executive Council which carries out the policy of the 
Court. The Sadler Commission is emphatic, frnd 
dear in its recommendation that good number of 
Mussulmans should be its members. Then the other 
important bodies in their turn are Selection ^>m- 
mittee, different faculties and Academic Cotfucil. 
They ought to have adequate re pr esentation of the 
Moslems. The Sadler Commission further wanted a 
Moslem Advisory Board invested with great and 
very important powers. If I give the extracts 
from the able report of the Commission it will be 
sheer repetition, but I request you to read the chapter 
referred to above. It will show you dearly and 
plainly the type of University the Commisson 
desired. Now let ns see bow far these recommenda¬ 
tions have been carried out in our Nagpur University, 
and whether it has justified die hopes and expectations 
of the Commission. We do not object to the principle 
of Autonomy which the Act has conferred on the 
Nagpur Uni v er sity , but we strongly object to the 
deliberate, systematic manner in which the recom¬ 
mendations of the Sadler Commission— 

recommendations that were integral part of the 
Scheme formulated by the Commission—-have been 
ignored and trodden down. No provision has been 
made for the establishment of a Moslem Advisory 
Board, and nothing h** been provided in the Act to 
safeguard the interest of the Moslems. Natural 
result of this deliberate negligence of the claims of 
the Mussulmans is that Moslem interests have been 
jeopardised. In the election to various bodies of this 
University as well as in appointments Moslems have 
practically no chance of election or appointment. 
We declare that in these appointments as well as 
in the election to various bodies of the University, 
Moslem interest and Moslem claims have not been 
deliberately given due attention—they have simply 
been ignored. The Nagpur University in the opinion 
of our community is more or less a Hindu University, 
a " Bhonslai Varsity *' as called by the students of 
the Hindi-speaking districts. We are nowhere to 
be seen in the Registrar’s offi.ce, in the departments of 
teaching of this University and in its Colleges. We 
have absolutely no chance of winning seats in any 
one of these bodies whatsoever. It is our painful and 
bitter experience that such elections are being run 
on communal lines. As the Hindu voters are over¬ 
whelmingly in majority and the system of election is 
that much praised “ joint one,” Moslems are crushed 
at the altar of the so-called democratic system. In 
fact, sole monopoly has been established by the 
Hindus in all the bodies of the University and its 
teaching department. It is so strong and effective 
that no Moslem has any chance of advancement 
in the Nagpur University. That state of affairs 
is such that you will readily condemn it in no am¬ 
biguous language and take steps to reform it. 

The Nagpur University was incorporated under 
C.P. Act No. V of 1928, known as Nagpur Uni verity 
Act of 1928, and the same having received the assent 
of the Governor-General of India on 6th June, 1928, 
came into* force. Following are the officers of the 
University. 

(1) The. Chancellor. 

(2) The Vic$ Chancellor. 

(8) The Treasurer. 

(4) The Registrar. 

(5) The Deans of the Faculties. 

(8) Such other officers as may be declared by 
the statutes to be officers. 

For the last five years the Hindus have been 
enjoying the sole monopoly of the 'Varsity in 
appointing the Chief Officers, the rest being the 
European servants of the Crown. 

Under section IS of the Act following are the 
authorities of the University :— 


(8) The Academic Council. 

(4) The Committee of Reference and 

(A) The Faculties. 

I will tak» the above one by one and will show 
how they have been monopolised by the Hindus. 

Leaving the Chancellor and the visitor, who is the 
Governor of C.P. and Governor-General of India, 
who are Europeans, the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer 
the Registrar and the Assistant Registrar are all 
Hindus. In the Coart as constituted under Sec. 16 
(i) of the Act, the Governor of C.P. is the Chancellor, 
who is a European, Vice-Chancellor is a Hindu 
non-Official. Of the members of the Executive 
Council and Ministers of the Governor of the C.P. 
one is European I.C.S. and the rest three axe Hindus, 
Judicial Commissioner and Bishop of Nagpur, who 
are members because of their posts, are Europeans. 
Representative of the Executive Council b a Hindu 
and five Deans of Faculties are all Europeans. Four 
members elected on Conrt are all Hindus. Four 
members elected by the Academic Council are ail 
Hindus. The only exception is the one member 
nominated by the Local Government who is a 
Mussulman. Member elected by the registered 
graduates to the legislative Council is a Hindu. 
Members of the Academic Council, who are Principals 
of the Colleges, are all Europeans with the exception 
of one who is a Hindu. Two members elected by the 
Faculty of Law are Hindus, out of three elected by 
Faculty of Art, one is a Parsec and two Hindus. 
All the three elected by Faculty of Science are 
Hindus. Three elected by the Faculty of Education, 
two of the Faculty of Agriculture are all Hindus. 
Out of five nominated by the Chancellor (the 
Governor) only one is a Mussulman, one European and 
three are Hindus again. Three elected by the Court are 
all Hindus. Out of two co-opted members one is a 
Mussulman and the other a Hindu. As ex-officio 
members, the Director of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces, Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, 
Principal of Agriculture, Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Chief Engineer to the Government of CP. 
Commissioner of Berar, Inspe c tors and In sp ec tr ess 
of Schools are all Europeans, and two re pr esen tatives 
of the Legislative Council, two Hea dm asters of High 
Schools nominated by the Government and Director 
of Industries are all Hindus. In Class III under 
Section 16 (i) (xii) of the Act, Registered Graduates 
elected, on 8th January, 1927, 24 members, and all 
were Hindus. Not a single Mussulman graduate came 
in as a member. Under paragraph 2 (five) of the First 
Statutes Colleges elected 16 members and all the 16 
re pre se ntatives were Hindus, and in this also not a 
single Mussulman is seen. The Chancellor nominates 10 
members under Sec. 16 (i) (xvi) of the Act, in which 
2 are Europeans, 2 Parsecs. 2 Mussulman and again 
5 Hindus. In short, the Court has not a single 
Mussulman through any sort of election; three 
Mussulmans have been nominated by the Local 
Government and one is the co-opfed member. This 
means that in all elections, whether by the Graduates 
or donors of different Faculties of Council or Executive 
Council, no Mussulman can hope to come in the 
Court. __ 

Now I come to the Executive Council under 
paragraph 8 (i) of the First Statutes: out of 17 
members 10 are Hindus, 5 are European officials, 
one Paraee and one Mussulman. The important 
point to note is that through election not a single 
person other than Hindu came. If the European 
officials were not then in their respective posts all 
the seats would have been captured by the Hindus. 
The solitary figure of a single Mussulman is due to the 
nomination by the Government. 

The Academic Council consists of 38 members, 
and no Mussulman could come in through election 
by the Faculty of Law or Faculty of Art, or Faculty 
Science, or Faculty of Education, or Faculty of 
Agriculture or through election by the Court. Out 
of 4 nominated members there is only one Mussul- 
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that the whole Academic Council of 88 members 
has, by the grace of Government, one Moslem and 
one otner by co-option as member. The Committee 
of Reference consists of 15 members and there is 
only one Moslem in it. The Faculty of Arts consists 
of 86 members. There are 4 Mussulmans in this 
body, out of which 8 are there because of their being 
Professors of Persian and Arabic in different Colleges. 
In the Faculty of Science there are 10 members 
with not a single Mussulman. There is not a single 
Mussulman in Faculty of Education which has 9 
members, in Faculty of Law which has 10 members; 
and in Faculty of Agriculture which has 12 members. 
Now the same tale is to be told about the Board of 
Studies. In English there are 8 members, out of 
which 2 are Hindus and 0 Europeans. In Philosophy, 
which consists of 0 members, 2 are Europeans and 4 
Hindus. In History, out of 8 members, 8 are Euro¬ 
peans and 5 Hindus. In Economics oat of 0, 2 are 
Europeans and 4 Hindus. In Sanscrit. Pali and 
Praknt there are 0 whp are all Hindus. In Persian 
and Arabic out of 8, 7 are Mussulmans, but even 
there jl Hindu is again found. Modern European 
and Classical Languages are under the Europeans. 
In Political Science, out of 0. four are Hindus and 2 
Europeans. In Modem Indian Languages out of 10 
one is Mussulman and 9 Hindus. In Physics, 
Chemistry. Mathematics. Zoology, Botany, Law. 
Education and Agriculture there is not a single 
Mussulman. 

The University Library Committee has 9 members, 
with only one Mussulman. In the Subject Examin¬ 
ation Committees, except for Psrsian, Arabic and 
Urdu, all the members are Hindus save one or two 
Europeans. 

The Finance Committee, the General Examination 
Committee, Extension Lectures Committee, Law 
College Committee, Special Examination Committee 
are solely and wholly composed of Hindu members 
with the solitary exception of one or two Europeans, 
who have won these seats through their high position 
in the Colleges or Educational institutions. 

Representatives of the University on Inter- 
University •Board, India; Board of High School 
Education C.P., aAd Berar C.P. Legislative Council 
and Court of India Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
all have been thoroughly Hinduised from top to 
bottom.' 

The above is the picture of the Nagpur University 
fcrom within and without. This snows how the 
so-called " Cultured ’’ and “ Enlightened “ body is 
communal-stricken. When ‘the centre of learning 
consisting of educated people is so much communal- 
ised. no wonder the country is surcharged with it. 
The whole machinery frorfj top to bottom is composed 
of Hindus. Wherever they had the power of election 
they had strictly excluded Mussulmans from it. 
When the whole structure is standing on communal 
grounds and is'n$lised fo# the sole benefit of one 
community, the natural result will be that all work 
will be done for that community only. Now I 
would like to show the result of the activities of this 
pore Hindu University. Let us take the list of 
examiners for the year 1927. Casual reading will 
show that the examinations of all subjects in all 
classes have been solely monopolised by Hindus 
alone for the sole benefit of Hindus. Examiners for 
Intermediate are all Hindus except of Persian and 
Arabic who are Mussulmans, and oneortwoEuropeans. 
The same Hindu monopoly is to be found in the 
Degree examination of B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.B. and L.T. and Degree of Agriculture. There 
is one aspect of the question worth considering. 
The Examiners get remuneration, which is from 
Rs50 to Rs200 for setting a question paper and 
Rsl-S to 2-8 for marking each answer book, besides 
the payment for practical examination (in Science), 
viva voce, etc. The University has thus paid 
Rs27,340 in one year only. The money-loving and 
•jnlrf.wnrKhirmmr comrrunitv is so selfish that it even 


hundred rupees to be paid to other community, the 
major portion of this sum, which will be not less than 
Rs27,000 has been swallowed by the Hindu 
Examiners. The mania for monopoly is so great 
that even in Persian, Arabic and Urdu a Hindu 
examiner is thrusted. 

As regards the Colleges maintained by the 
University, the University College of Law has got 
one Bengalee Principal and 4 le c t u rers, and all of 
them are Hindus. Following institutions are admitted 
into the privileges of the University. 

(1) Morris College, Nagpur—In this college 

Eng lish, French, and History Professors 
are Europeans, and the rest, 15 professors, 
are all Hindus, except for Parian, for 
which two Assistant Professors are, of 
course, Mussulmans. 

(2) Hixlop College, Nagpur—The same story is 

of this college also, which is a missionary 
' institution, and has 4 Europeans and 13 
Hindu Professors. This college has no 
Mussulmans on the staff ; even Persian 
Classes are not maintained though there 
are Marathi Classes with one Marathi 
Professor. 

(8) The Victoria College of Science, Nagpur— 
There are 2 Europeans and 11 Hindu 
Professors, Demonstrators and Assistant 
Professors. This college has the good 
honour of not having a single Mussulman 
in its staff. 

(4) The Robertson College. Jubbnlpore—It has 

one European, one Indian Christian, one 
Parsec and 15 Hindu Professors with their 
Assistants and Demonstrators; the only 
exception being (me Moslem Assistant 
Professor of Parian. 

(5) The King Edward College, Amraoti—It has 

one European, 2 Indian Christian, and 11 
Hindu Professors, Assistant Professors 
and Demonstrators, with one Mussulman 
as Persian As s is tan t Professor. 

(0) The Spence Training College, Jubbnlpore— 
It has one European and 0 Hindus on the 
staff, bat not a single Mussulman. 

(7) Agriculture College, Nagpur—Out of 22 
members on the staff, not a single Mussul¬ 
man finds a place. 


The above finishes the picture of the te ac hin g 
staff of the Nagpur University. 

Now to come to the result. Figures are available 
for the years 1924-27. It is just what can be antici¬ 
pated when the atmosphere is surcharged with 
communal feelings and the chief officers of the 
University, members of the teachi n g staff and 
examiners are all Hindus. Students of other com¬ 
munities cannot fare better. For this reason alone, 
our promising students ore compelled to seek 
admission into other Universities, which ore 
free from communal contagion. These youths are 
kept away from the Government service on the 
unsound ground that they • do not hold the degree 
of this " Nagpur University “ which is '* Marathi," 
in nature, spirit and character. Foll owing is the 
number of successful students of differoit com¬ 
munities in various degree ex am i n ations from the 
year 1924 up to the year 1927:— 


Hindus. Christians. Mussulmans. 


M.A. 47 

B.A. 800 

M.Sc. 18 

BSc. 102 

LL.B. 170 

L.T. 64 


Intermediate Arts 271 


1 8 (in Persian}. 

5 20 

0 0 

0 0 

2 0 

0 8 

4 14 (for the year 

1927 only). 


Intermediate Agri¬ 
culture 16 


0 


1 
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but not a single college in C.P. has made arrange¬ 
ments to give them lessons in it, though thetsame is 
one of the modern Indian languages. Naturally 
they are handicapped in this respect. ^lorris 
College. Nagpur, teaches Marathi up to M.A-, and 
Hislop College up to B.A , and Robertson ^College, 
Jubbolpore, has been allowed to teach Hinm up to 
M.A. Naturally, the question arises, what arrange¬ 
ment has the University made for those $udents 
who wish to take Urdu as one of the modern Indian 
languages ? It would have put them to no extra 
cost if teaching of Urdu had been allowed 
through the Professors of Arabic and Persian. By 
not making arrangement for the teaching of Urdu 
in any of the colleges no student other than a teacher 
can be permitted to appear in this subject, because 
of their not having attended regular course of. study 
in any of the recognised colleges. 

The above statement will clearly show that the 
position of Mussulmans is scandalously nil and at 
stake in the University. Unless you, sir, step in, 
the Government is sure to sleep over this massacre 
of the Moslem interest. How is it possible for 
Moslem boys to get education in an hostile atmosphere 
and to show his real worth ? In spite of all drawbacks 
the report of the Director of Public Instruction says : 

" Muhammadan students have done well in 
“ collegiate education. The Principal, King 
" Edward College, Amraoti, bears witness to 
" the fact that in spite of their small numbers 
" as compared with students of other comm uni- 
** ties in the college, the Muhammadan students 
“ have taken a prominent part in all phases of 
" college life. They have shown energy and 
*' enthusiasm and have acquitted themselves 
" extraordinarily well, exerting a healthy 
“ influence both in the class room and in general 
“ life of the college. Some of them have won 
” Government and King Edward Memorial 
*' Scholarships and have distinguished t h e msel ves 
" in the University examinations They have 
” jlso taken a prominent part in the University 
* sports and in college games and have done well 
“ in the inter-collegiate debates of the Nagpur 
“ University Union.”. 

In this communal-cursed country, where one God- 
made man is not touched by another, I say definitely, 
Hindu teaching staff, who control all thie sphere of 
the Nagpur University, are generally unsympathetic 
to Moslem students. In fact Moslem students are 
badly treated and their religion is despised. Innum¬ 
erable instances are found to insult them and to 
expose them to indignities. In spite of ail this, out 
boys have shown their worth and are endeavouring 
to make great headway in college education. It is 
an honour to their religion and pride to their 
community to get the endorsement of the Director 
of Public Instruction as quoted above. If the 
situation is changed and a certain number, of 
Professors, Readers Ind Demonstratore-arf - put*in 
from the Moslem community, the impetus to Moslems 
for higher education will be tremendous. 

We are therefore of the opinion that we cannot 
have our claims at the mercy of the major community 
which is in power. Our interest at every stage of 
education has been trampled down. We are con¬ 
vinced that the only safeguard is by the insertion 
of our demdhds m the new Constitution of India 
with the clear mand ate that no Legislature or other 
body in India should be allowed to touch it. 

The paucity of Moslem teachers and students in 
Agricultural college. Engineering school. Medical 
school and I aw college is such that your immediate 
attention is drawn to it. The number of students 
there is so small that they can be counted on fingers. 
The prospect of vocational training of our community 
is dangerously alarming. Unless seats'are reserved 
for our students, there is no hope of their entry in 
these colleges. 


(1) We are strongly of opinion that in all bodies 

of the Nagpur University, such as Court. 
Executive Council, and various committees, 
the number of Moslem members should be 
reserved and in none of these bodies their 
percentage be less than 25 per cent. In 
future no University in the province be 
allowed to be established unless this 
fundamental right of the Moslems is 
incorporated. in its constitution. This 
does not mean that we object to the 
autonomy of the University, but what we 
emphatically object to is the failure to 
reserve our proportion in those bodies. 

(2) We strongly advocate that 25 per cent, of 

all appointments in the University and 
in each department of teaching be reserved 
for Moslems and unl e ss this be done 
evidently Moslem students will not join 
in that number in which they- ought to 
join in the University. * 

(9) We propose that 25 per cent, of the students 
who are admitted to the colleges affiliated 
to the Nagpur University should be Mos¬ 
lems, and specially m the vocational 
colleges and schools 25 per cent, seats 
should be reserved for the Moslems and 
pre f ere n ce to this extent be given to them. 

(4) We further propose, that the Nagpur Uni¬ 

versity should establish chain of Islamic 
History, Islamic Philosophy, Islamic Juris¬ 
prudence, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
Though the coarse of study prescribed 
Urdu up to M.A. (one of the modem 
languages) yet no arrangement of its 
teaching has been done in any of the 
colleges. Immediate steps should be taken 
to make arrangements for it. 

(5) We are of opinion that election to different 

bodies of the University for the reserved 
number of Moslem seats should always be 
made through Moslem graduates and other 
class of electors from the Moslem com¬ 
munity. and the election should not be 
made under the so-called joint ticket, 
because that will bring, though in name 
Moslem represen tatives, yet in fact it 
will be negation of all Moslem ‘represen¬ 
tative. Because their re-election will be 
at the mercy of the Hindu majority votes, 
they will never * prove true to their 
community, but will always be the 
spokesmen of their electors, viz., the 
Hindus. 

(6) We take it a very serious matter that Hindus 

are bolding monopoly as examiners for 
different examinations of the University. 
Not only that they swallow Rs27,000 
every year under this head alone, *bnt 
Moslem students are' naturally the first 
who are lucked by them as failures. We 
therefore claim that not only 25 per cent, 
of the examiners should be Moslem, but 
the proportion of the money paid be fixed, 
because we are afraid that Hindu monopo¬ 
lists will put in any number of Moslem 
examiners, but they will send few papers 
for examination, hence strict proportion 
be made. 

(7) Immediately a Moslem Advisory Board be 

set up and the same should be invested 
with real powers as suggested in Calcutta 
University Commission report, and its 
formation, authority and powers should 
l>c clearly denned in the constitution, so 
that no law mAlang or executive body* 
can touch it or whittle down its powers. 

(8) Finally, w*e are of opinion that representation 

in the different bodies of the University, 
in the teaching staff and in the students 
’ . <■•••• 1 . >.' 
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left to the mercy of the Hinduised 
legislature of the country. 

Position of Moslems in Primary and Secondary 
Education. 

There has been a growing belief in some quarters 
for some time past that the Indian Moslems have 
earnestly and resolutely set themselves to the task 
of organising communal education. We do not 
know if there is any solid ground for such belief, but 
for Indian Moslems there may exist such belief; as 
far as the Mussulmans of Central Province and 
Berar are concerned, there is no remote chance of 
this belief even. No doubt the community is astir 
-with new hopes and fresh desires. The problem of 
education too, one most acknowledge, has bulked 
large in recent communal discussions, but there is 
no attempt to solve the main educational problems 
of C.P. and Berar Moslems. Moslem education 
throughout the Province is/according to all reasonable 
standards, still in a backward state. The rate of 
educational pr ogre ss amongst the Hindus ia growing 
proportionately higher every year and the amount 
of energy that the Mussulmans have recently shown 
is not at all adequate to enable them to cover an 
ever-increasing distance that divides them from the 
progressive Hindu community. It matters little 
whether the number of Mussulmans receiving 
instruction in the public schools and' colleges of 
the provinces has appreciably increased unless this 
increase helps to raise the percentage of the educated 
Mussulmans on the* basis of their numerical strength 
in the population. The pace has got to be quickened 
considerably if the general educational level of the 
country is to be attained. But even more important 
than the rate of progress is the organisation of 
communal education in accordance with the communal 
needs. The rate of progress itself depends to a 
large extent on such organisation. 

C.P. and Berar is one of the provinces Where 
Mussalmans are only just beginning to see that they 
are hopelessly backward educationally. 

The mqgt glaring feature of the statistics relating 
to education in^C.P, and Berar is the very low 
percentage of the successful Moslem candidates in the 
various examinations held by the Nagpur University, 
C.P., High School Education Board and Department 
examinations. 


High School Scholarship 
and Entrance Examin¬ 
ation ., 1664 

High School Certificate 

Examination 507 


Following is the result of the University 
Examination for the years 1011-22 to 1D26-27. 


of British rule, there have been certain peculiar 
influences which have been operating with disastrous 
effect amongst the C. P. and Berar Moslems and have 
kept them so far behind the race. Hindus furnish 
perhaps the most remarkable instance in history of 
the adaptability of character to environment. He 
took to English education as a duck takes to water, 
with a facility that is amazing, as if he had no race 
or creed loyalty to which violence could be done, 
no sense of possesion in some historic culture having 
its roots deep in history. His new acquisition 
brought him official favours, wealth and influence. 
With the taste of new power his appetite increased. 
He profited by his opportunities with masterly 
shrewdness. As a matter of fact he loomed with 
fearful dominance over the whole range of public 
affairs in the Province. He altogether suppressed 
the Mussulman who stood aloof from modern 
education. He swamped the new schools, monopo¬ 
lised the public services and created the sort of 
public opinion which became the only standard of 
Judgment for the riders in the administration of the 

E ra vince The Mussulmans, forced to retire tortoise- 
ke within their shell, almost lost the sense of their 
own individuality. The Hindu spirit pervaded every 
sphere of public Ufe. It even invaded the schoolroom, 
and the Moslem boys in the public schools of the 
province have to learn text books even to-day which 
are saturated with the spirit of the Hindu mythology 
and ancient lore of Mahabharat. In brief, the 
Moslem problem of C.P. and Berar has all along 
been how to rescue the community from the thraldom 
of Hindu influence and set it on its legs again. 
Emancipation in its widest sense has been the one 
supreme need of the C.P. and Berar Moslems. 

When the late Hon. Mr. Gokhale brought forward 
his Bill for compulsory primary education, the 
All-India Moslem League re-affirmed its resolution 
in support af the main provisions of the Bill “ with 
some reservations to safeguard Moslem interests." 
The need for " reservations" must have been felt 
to have^grown marked and insistent in view of the 
frank enunciation of the policy of Hindus with 
regard to language and kindred questions. It is 
useless at this stage to criticise or deplore the growth 
of narrow party passions and political shibboleths 
with which the natural development of a common 
Indian language has been sought to be arrested and 



ExtyninaiioHS. 

Tothl 

Moslems 

M. A. final .. 

.. 52 

3 

M. A. previous 

. . 83 

5 

M. Sc. Final.. 

. .* 18 

0 

M. Sc. previous 

26 

O. 

B. A. 

. . 405 

2(1 

B. Sc. 

. . 110 

fi 

Intermediate 

.. 078 

64 

L. T. (Teaching) 

. . (U 

• 

8 (only from 1U24 
to 1027) 

LL.B. 

.. 2W 

7 


The causes that have brought about this undesirable 
state of affairs are not far to seek. Apart from an 

. « ... i * i, «... .1... M..: .,11 . . 


suppressed. The one question with which the 
Mussulmans were very anxiously concerned was to 
make sure that in any scheme of mass education - 
formulated and worked by the State, adequate 
provision is made for the instruction of Modem boys 
through the medium of Urdu. If the compulsory 
primary education is to be introduced and is to come 
into force at the initiative of the local bodies which 
will enjoy extensive powers of control and even of 
taxation, the Mussulmans should have a right to 
insist on a legislative recognition of their claim that 
at any rate for the Moslem boys, whose mother tongue 
is Urdu, it shall be the medium of instruction. The 
constitution of the Local bodies and 
Primary Education *ct m IWO almost 
Moslem, minorities and their jjcnpt and dudect. 
Then- is another matter m regard to which Mnssul- 
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the question of the religious instruction of the 
Moslem boys in the primary schools. The period of 
the primary education is just the period of life 
when the young muid is most plastic, is directly 
under the sway of sense-impressions and receives, 
for good or evil, its initial impulse towards the 
evolution of character and personality. The Moslem 
parent would therefore be anxious to see that his 
boy is getting the necessary religious education 
along with secular training. This anxiety could 
have been and can be easily removed by setting apart a 
period for the religions instruction under communal 
control, supervised by the department. The Moslem 
demand for such provision is eminently just and 
reasonable. His religion is to a Mussulman an 
actual living reality. So, too, I believe, is his religion 
to the Hindu. It is to the abiding advantage of 
both the communities to see that their younger 
generation are reared in an atmosphere of r e v ere n ce 
and faith. " Patriotism " and " Motherland " may 
be good rousing cries for corporate political action, 
but religion alone can educate the affection and 
impart that unity to individual life without which 
" Patriotism ” and " Motherland ” are barren super- 
stations. Mussulmans at any rate cannot afford to 
let tyfr children grow in an atmosphere of chance 
morality and convictions reared by accident. 

In tiie year 1024-27 the number of primary schools 
for boys in C.P. and Bexar was 4.182, and there 
were 815,827 pupils reading in them, out of which 
21,817 passed the primary examination ; out of 
these, i.e. 815.827 pupils, there were 81,527 Moslem 
pupils, and if we go m detail, there are 242 Anglo- 
Urdu institutions with 17,889 pupils, but there are 
only two Government institutions. Besides the 
above there are 20 unrecognised institutions; thus 
the distribution is: C.P., 84, and Berar 178 

schools for primary education of Mussulmans. 

Aa regards the primary schools, teachers, including 
those employed in the primary classes of the 
vernacular middle schools, numbered 10,018, and 
out of these, 8,978 were employed in Municipal and 
District Council schools and 828 were employed in 
private-aided schools ; of these 789 Moslem teachers 
are in District Councils and 4lV' Moslem teachers 
are in the Municipal schools and 157 Moslem teachers 
are in recognised private institutions. 


Mart An, Mullah and Patshala Schools. 

As regards Maktab, Mulla schools and Hindu 
Patsbalas, following information will be useful, 
and clearly indicate the mentality of those who are 
con trolling the local bodies. 





Expend!- 



No. of 


ture 

Other 


institu- 

Pupils. 

from 

private 


tions. 


Local 

bodies. 

source. 

Maktab and 



Rs 

Ra 

Mulla schools 
for the 



• 


Moslems 

23 

1099 

175 

7550 

Patsbalas for the 





Hindus 

48 

1208 

8552 

14684 


As regards the training of teachers there are 1,187 
scholars reading in. the Normal and Training schools, 
and out of these there are 127 Moslems, but there is 
only one institution for Urdu teachers, having 87 
teachers un&er training. There are 660 scholarships, 
out of which there are only 80 for Urdu teachers. 
Whereas all these scholarships are renewed in the 
second year and third, 30 reserved for Urdu teachers 
are not renewed and they are paid only for one year. 

High School Education. 

The High School Education Act, which was 


brought into operation in August, 1928. has through 
the institution of the “ High School Education 
Board " provided an opportunity of bringing public 
opinion to bear in an increased measure on the 
problems of secondary education. " The Director 
of Public Instr u c t ion b an ex-officio Chairman and 
the Deputy Director has been appointed Secretary 
of the Board by the Local Government. The Board 
includes also an Inspector of Schools, six head 
masters, representatives of the University, of-the 
Training College, of Women's education, of Medicine, 
Commerce, Engineering, Agriculture, the Legislative 
Council. Local Bodies and minorities and two 
co-opted members. Considerable powers (including 
the power of recognition of High Schools and the 
prescription of courses of study and text books for 
High and Middle Schools) have been vested in the 
Qoaid, and the maintenance of an efficient standard 
of High School education now lies mainly in its hand. 

There are 24 Government, 4 Municipal, IS Aided, 
and 2 Unaided High Schools. Out erf the 15 Aided 
there are 4 High Schools run by Mussulmans from 
their private subscription, and out of 24 Government 
one b a High School for Muhammadan boys. As 
regards the pupils there were 8,185 students in 
Government, 802 in Municipal, 1.206 in Aided and 
88 in Unaided institutions; total, 5.085, out of 
which 424 are Mussulman students. 

R e pr esen tation of the Mussulmans in the High 
School Education Board is only due to the Govern¬ 
ment nomination, and there are no reserved seats 
for the Moslems. Through election they have not 
any remote chance of re p re s e n tation. 

Moslem r e presen tation in the teaching staff b very 
small. Following figures will tell their own tale. In the 
Indian Educational Service there are 12 Europeans 
and 4 Hindus, out of which there b not a single 
Mussulman. .As regards Inspe c tors of Schools who 
are 4 in number, though there b one Mussulman as 
officiating, but no permanent. Out of 8 Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools 6 are Hindus. 2 Mussulmans. 
Of the 74 Deputy Inspectors of Schools 8 are Mussul¬ 
mans and the rest Hindus. Though there are 8 
Inspectresses and Assistant Inspectresses 4f Schools, 
out of which not a single one is Mussulman. There 
are in all 610 teachers in the trained and untrained 
grade of High and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, out of 
which 94 are Mussulmans, who are mostly'in the 
lower grade. There are few Europeans still left in 
the Educational service, but according to the repos* 
" the European male element, in the services b 
gradually disappearing owing to the stoppage of 
recruitment and the retirement of officers." and '* it b 
safe to assume therefore that in the absence of recruit¬ 
ment to fill posts which have long remained vacant, the 
European element in the Indian Educational service 
will disappear during the next ten or twelve years 
at the latest.” In other words, as the Moslems have 
no chance in the recruitment, the services in the 
Educational Department will fully be monopolised 
by the Hindus within the next ten or twelve years, 
_and- there will hardly be any Moslem to look after 
the interests of hb community in the all-important 
Educational department. 

Medium or Insteuction. 

The Vernacular, Hindi, Marathi or Urdu, 
according to local circumstances, was introduced as 
the medium of instruction in the High Schools in 
1922-23." The above b from the Government 
Report and looks very nice, but in the next paragraph 
it. is written: ” The introduction of the vernacular 
has complicated the problems of adminbtration 
both with regard to instruction in the schools and 
with regard to the conduct of examinations. Except 
in the Muhammadan High School. Amraoti, where 
Urdu has been prescribed as the medium of in¬ 
struction, one or other of the two main vernaculars 
of the province, Marathi or Hindi, has been prescribed 
in all Govemmeni High Schools. To prescribe both 
vernaculars as media in anv <wr- ' 
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likely to involve » duplication ol sufl Rod building* 
Consideration of economy has therefore of necessity 
limited the prescription to one vernacular for each 
school, the particular vernacular chosen being the 
court language ol the district This has led to the 
tacrt/ke of (Ke /awgvags of mtmonlut " Continuing 
the Report said ' In such districts pupils in schools 
which maintain only one section id the High School 
dmei ore faced with the alternative of learning 
through the medium of a vernacular with which 
they are not familiar or migrating to.school* which 
provide instructions in thetr mother tongue "• 

Io other words out of 28 Government and Municipal 
High Schools there ia only on* HStkocl at Amraoti 
wtuch hasL'rdu u medium of instruction the door* 
of ad the»r 27 lOFtmiOcm* are closed for MoaJem 
boy* «boM mother ton go e u Urdu lo plain words 
the Hindu Minister the Hmdcuaed Educational 
Department of the C P does oot wish that Moslem 
boy* shook) take any advantage of the Government 
and Municipal High Schools If there had 
not boon 4 aided Modem High School* a* against ) 1 
Hindu aided institution* then the outlook for the 
Modem secondary educatioo would have been worse 
The Government Report oc Education says 
" Of the high echooli. oot 1* the Government Muham¬ 
madans High School. Amraoti The remaining four 
are the Andaman High School. Nagpur, the An j a man 
High School, Jnbbolpor and the two Bohra High 
School* at Bo r Ksn pur There has been a 

general coosoiidatioo and improvement in every 
circle, and sign* are not wanting that the Muham 
madan community i* taking an increased interest 
in ©da cation The Inspector of Schools. Nagpur, 
report*. " Steady nae m the number of Urdu 

tWviI« indicate* the growing desire among the 
Muhammadan community in the circle to have 
facilities for educating-then children Gormmung 
the Re-port *»y* ." In Bexar, where the demand 

for instruction through the medium of Urdu is most 
widespread, the Inspector of Schools reports that 
there is much cause lor gratification The Urdu 
dosses attached tp Anglo-Vernacular Schools are 
dow well established and without any apprehension 
or doobt as to *01 future Secondly, the aided 
and recognised Anglo-Urdu school at Khangaon, 
and the effort to establish similar institution* at 
Yeotmrf) and Kali, are a distinct advance with 
regard to the attitude ol the Muhammadan com 

2 unity. This is the first time in the history of 
nhimmiAm education in Bexar that private 
Muhammadan enterprise has shouldered a part of 
the burden of secondary educatioo in Berar and 
there are signs of desire for further advance, and 
another high school for 'A'est Berar is importunately 
sought for by the community Their case it now 
before the Local Government Bei»de* this, several 
towns would like to have Anglo-Urdo schools, bat 
the community being poor,» private enterprise cannot 
shoulder the burden ” 

If one reads'the above remarks from the Govern¬ 
ment Report carefully, he will understand that in 
spite of the community being poor, the Moslems 
have increased interest in education through 

private enterprise The surprising part of the 
whole show in this province is that the education 
through the Government agency Is confined to 
Hindus Ail the High Schools. Government and 
Municipal, are reserved for Hindus, except one 
The same is the condition as regards Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle schools Oot of 132 Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools II are for Mussulmans, which are mostly run 
by Mussulmans privately, aided by Government 
Our definite charge against the Hinduised Govern 
ment of C l’ is that though Mussulmans pay rent, 
taxes and revenue in proportion to their population, 
but the doors of the Government institutions arc 
closed for their boys By making Hindi or Marathi 
as the medium of instruction id most of the Govern¬ 
ment and Municipal schools (High and Middle) the 


to near-by towns where there u a Modem Private 
School, and that is more difficult because of the 
poverty in the community, and so in many case* 
they have to fern am without sny education Is 
this not shameful, that out of 28 High Schools 
controlled by the Government and Municipalities, 
except ooe. the remaining 27 are for Hindus and 
Hindus alone ’ Not only the teaching staff is 
Hindu, but the way the admission is done and other 
reasons, the doors of these institutions are practically 
cloeed lor the Moslem boys 

Vocational Education The Government report is 
silent about the progress of the Mussulmans m the 
Medical. Engineering and Agriculture education 
In fact the position of the Mussulmans in this branch 
is sadly deplorable It is still worse than what they 
have done in other sections Following figure* tell 
their own tale — 
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The pitiable position of students of Moslem 
community m the above institutions is due mainly 
because of the absence of the Moslems from the 
teaching staff and also because of the partiality 
shown in giving admittance m these institutions 
Agriculture, Medicine and Engineering is wholly and 
so lei y monopolised by the high caste Hindus, and the 
sooner this monopoly is broken the better for the 
minorities 

The third difficulty is of not giving any scholarship 
or stipend to Moslem students There ore 10 
scholarship* awarded annually to sons of agricultural¬ 
ists in high schools to encourage them to jom the 
Agriculture College after completing their high 
school course For the College itself 18 Scholarship* 
of the value of Rsl2 per mensem, of which eleven 
are available m the Degree Class, ore allotted among 
students of the first year of the intermediate, primarily 
to the eons of agriculturalists and in accordance with 
their ability as shown after joining and then means 
Eight scholarship* of the face value of Rsl5 per 
mensem are available, each year for students m the 
second part of the course studying for the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture These tUpends are given 
by the Department of Agriculture and require that 
the bolder* will serve id the department on qualifying 
should the same need their service* In addition 
there are.two scholarship* of the annual value of 
Rsl20. the gift of the Society of Agriculture and 
Industrie* and tenable in the Intermediate or 
Certificate classes, and another of Rsl3 per mensem, 
termed the Makrai Scholarship, reserved fur students 
from that State or from the H os hong a bad district 
Though for the education in Agriculture so many 
scholarship* and stipend are given, but not a single •* 
one n reserved for Mussulmans The Hindu staff 
ind the "Hindu official* distribute thi* solefv to the 
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In Medicine the same poor result U seen. Though 
there are scholarships m Rood number of the value 
of Rsl5 and Rs25, tenable m the Medicdl- School. 
Nagpur, again the Mussulmans are^getting no ad¬ 
vantage out of it. The department, Wing Hinduised 
from the top to the bottom, has not reserved any 
scholarship or stipend for the Moslem;', all are being 
awarded year by year to Hindus and that also of 
high caste. \ 

The same story is of the Engineering School. 
Unless a fixed number of scholarships Se not awarded 
to Moslems every year this monopolyVill not break. 

Female Education .—When the condition of the 
education of Moslem males is so bad. the position of 
female education is naturally worse. The state of 
affairs is so bad that to put figures is sheer waste of 
time. We only state bare facts to show the most 
pitiable state of affairs regarding Moslem female 
education. 


and nothing has been done to open separate schools 
for girls. As in all the Government as well as Local 
bodies schools Hindi is the medium of instruction, 
it has been impossible for the Moslem girls to leave 
their mother tongue and learn a new language, 
natural result is neither in the past nor in the future 
any Moslem girl will ever attend any of the Hindi 
Government or Local Body’s school. This is the main 
cause coupled with the total absence of Moslem lady 
teachers from the staff. In short, the money spent 
on female education by the Government and Local 
Bodies, in which Moslems contribute their fair share, 
is used only for Hindus, and Moslems are not getting 
even a fraction of the same. 

We have dealt with the deplorable position of 
Mussulmans in the University education, m the 
primary, secondary education and vocational training, 
and in the last paragraph we have dealt with the 
girls' education. Now we would like to draw your 
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The above state of affaire is due mainly to the 
special needs of the community and the Hinduised 
Government deliberately ignoring those necessities 
and needs of the Mussulmans as regards the education 
of girls. The total expenditure on girts' schools was 
Rsff;15,776, in the year 1926-27 and we dare say 
that even a fraction is not paid or spent on the 
Moslem girl education. Whatever we see the number 
of girls in primary schools, .it is being maintained by 
Moslem 1 private agency aided but mostly unaided 
by local bodies. In fact, these 5 lakhs are swallowed 
by the Hindus and spent on the sole education of 
Hindu girls. There has Ijpen no improvement 
made in the curricula of girls' schools of any grade. 
No arrangement made by the Education department 
for the supply of Moslem-trained efficient teachers, 


attention to another aspect of the situation. 
Numerically we, the Mussulmans in these Provinces, 
an weak and “ to adopt numerical proportion as 
the basis of calculation in the matter of education of 
such a backward but important community as the 
Mussulmans of the Provinces is not only unfair but 
also misleading." Our educational needs should 
be determined by our status, past history' and present 
condition in the country* and the " principle that 
numerical strength is not the only criterion for 
determining the question of communal rights and 
interests has now been accepted as a fundamental 
principle by the Government of India and Parliament. 

In the matter of figures and population of Hindus 
and Mussulmans there is more than one point to note. 
For the purpose of numerical strength Hindus count 
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lakhs of untouchables and call them Hindus, but the 
following will show how the higher class Hindus 
gain the educational advantages :— 


Number of Scholars of Diffeken.t Racks. 


Primary Education 

Hindu High 
Caste 

2.17,ISA 

Hindu 

Depressed 

Class 

38.370 

Middle 

81,737 

1,358 

High. 

4,108 

60 

Inter college 

752 

5 

Degree classes 

424 

5 

Post graduate 

82 
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The foregoing wiU show that although the Depressed 
Classes outnumber the high caste Hindus in popula¬ 
tion. in education they are nowhere, and still the 
number of these illiterate untouchables is counted 
by the Government in working out the percentage 
and deciding the fate of Moslem education. Let us 
examine the literacy of the different castes m com¬ 
parison to Mussulmans. 

The literacy table below will clearly show in 
average Hindu literacy is much higher than the 
Mussulmans. As compared with high caste Hindus 
who are the real monopolists of power, wealth, and 
education, Mussulmans are nowhere. To add into 
the Hindus, to make their percentage low, untouch- 


Following Figures Show Literacy according to Religion. 
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ables and Depressed Classes who are still in a very 
primitive state of civilisation is absolutely wrong. 
These low caste Hindus are not given any benefit 
of school, college or University education, and they 
never get a remote chance of getting any share of 
office or service. In otheT words, " their number is 
always included in calculating the percentage in 
order to lay the foundation for claiming their share 
of the benefits, while those benefits are actually 
monopolised by the caste Hindus to the exclusion 
of such untouchables and Depressed Classes." If 
you will read the Government report carefully, you 
will see that the higher caste Hindus alone flood the 
educational institutions and services. 

There is another aspect of the question which 
deserves earnest consideration. It cannot be denied 
that for all practical purposes it is only the urban 
population which takes to the secondary and collegiate 
education. Therefore, when estimates are made of 
the proportionate progress of Mussulmans in the 
higher education, the total population should not be 
taken into account, but the calculation should be 
confined to the urban population. If we see the 
position of Mussulmans through this way, then it 
will be clear that our position is still worse. 

Though out of a total population of C. P. and 
Berar, 83 per amt. are Hindus, but their population 
in towns and municipalities is only TO per cent. 
Out of the total population of C. P. and Berar, 
4} per cent, are Mussulmans, but their population in 
towns and municipalities is 16 per cent., and out of 
the total population of C. P. and Berar 18 per cent, 
are Aninust, but their population in towns and 
municipal areas is only 1 per cent. 

The above will clearly show that we are 16 per 
cent, in the towns and municipal areas, and not 
4} per cent., which is the basis of calculation at 
present. And if further figures are quoted we can 
prove to the hilt how backward we have become 
because of the anti-Moslem policy of the Hinduised 
Government, we, who have been noted for the culture, 
enlightenment and energy have been so much deliber¬ 
ately neglected as to become one of the '* D epres sed 


In spite of the fact that the Government of India, 
through the Honourable Mr. Sharp, in Letter No. 
685-59S, dated the Srd April, 1018, invited the 
attention of all local governments to the subject of 
Muhammadan education. The Government of India, 
he mid. are ” anxious that all reasonable facilities 
should be provided for the education of this back¬ 
ward community,” but though various Local Govern¬ 
ments appointed committees to report on the subject 
our Local Government did nothing of the kind. 
No scheme for opening Islamic schools was 
formulated, and no special officer appointed to see 
that Moslem education received its adequate share 
of revenue. Here we wish to write and copy in full 
tbe opinion of various Government high officials 
written from time to time on this all-important 
subject, and would like to show that all these were 
ignored by tbe C. P. Government, and since the 
advent of the Reforms the Hindu Ministers are 
simply ignoring them purposely. 

Sir William Hunter wrote in 1871, and though 
so many years have passed, bis remarks regarding 
Moslem education are true to-day as they were in 
1871, and though the same were written ter Bengal 
they are no less applicable to C. P. Moslems. He 
wrote : " The truth is that our system of public 
institution ignores the three most powerful interests 
of tbe Mussulman heart. In the first place it con¬ 
ducts education in tbe vernacular of Bengal, a 
language which the educated Mussulman de s p ises , 
and by means of Hindu' teachers. The Bengalee 
schoolmaster talks his own dialect, and a vile Urdu, 
the latter of which is, to him, an acquired language 
a? much as it is to ourselves. Moreover, his gentle 
and timid character unfits hin* to maintain order 
among Mussulman boys. " Nothing an earth,” 
said a Muhammadan husbandman recently to an 
English official, " would induce me to send my boy 


ife a Bengalee teacher.” In the second place, our 
Rirai schools seldom enable a Moslem to learn the 
^mgue necessary for his holding a re sp e ct able 
position in life and for the performance of his religious 
(hities. Every Mussulman gentleman must have 
aqme knowledge of I^rsian, and Persian is a language 
unknown even in our higher class district schools. 
Every Mussulman from the highest to the lowest, 
qpfeht to say his prayers in one of the sacred languages, 
nrsian or Arabic, and this our schools have never 
recognised. In the third place, our system of educa- 
♦ makes no provision for the religious education 
ofi the Muhammadan youth. It overlooks the fact 
that among the Hindus a large and powerful class 
has come down teom time immemorial for the supply 
of this part of a boy’s training, while among the 
Muhammadans no separate body of clergy exists. 
Every head of a Mussulman household is supposed 
to know the duties of his religion, and to be his own 
family priest. Ministrations are, indeed, conducted 
at the mosque, but it is the glory of Islam that its* 
temples are not made with hands, and that its cere¬ 
monials can be performed anywhere upon God’s 
earth or under ilia heavens. A s y stem of purely 
secular education is adopted to very few nations.” 

In 1854, the Court of Directors, through Sir 
Charles Wood, in his famous despatch on education 
wrote :— 


” We shall receive any p ropo siti on which may 
appear to be likely to supply the wants of 
so large a portion of the natives of India.” 
Soon after the Hunter Commission made the 
following recommendations:— 

(1) " That the special encouragement of Muham¬ 
madan education be regarded as 
legitimate charge on Local, Municipal and 
Provincial funds.” 

(3) " That special standard ter Muhammadan 

Primary schools be prescribed.” 

(8) ” That indigenous Muhammadan schools be 
liberally encouraged to add purely 
• secular subjects to their courses of 
instructions.” * 

(4) ” That Hindustani (Urdu) be the principal 

medium for imparting instruction to 
MnhammaHfltw in Primary Middle 
schools except in localities where the 
Muhammadan community desires that 
some other language be adopted.” 

(5) ” That the official vernacular in places where* 

it is not Hindustani (Urdu) be added as 
a voluntary subject to the c ur riculum 
of Primary and Middle schools for 
Muhammadans maintained from tbe 
public funds, and that arithmetic and 
accounts be taught through the m edium of 
that vernacular.” 

(6) ” That where necessary a graduated system 

of special scholarship for Muhammadans 
be established; to be awarded («) in 
Primary schools, and (6). tenable in 
Middle schools.” 

(7) '.‘ That in all classes of schools maintained 
- * ' ' from public funds a certain proportion 

of free studentships be ex p r e ss ly res er ved 
for Muhammadan students.” 

(8) ” That in places where educational endow¬ 

ments ter the benefit of Muhammadans . 
exist and are under the management of 
Government, the funds arising from^oefa 
endowments be devoted to the advance¬ 
ment of education among Muhammadans 
exclusively.” 

(8) ” That where Muhammadan endowments 
exist and are under the management of 
private individuals or bodies inducement 
by liberal grants in aid be qflered to 
them to establish English - teaching 
schools or colleges on the grant in aid 
system.” 

(10) " That where necessary normal schools or 
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classes for the Muhammadan teachers 
be established.** 

(11) ‘'That wherever instruction is given in 

Muhammadan schools through the 
mediom o! Hindustani, endeavours be 
made as far as possible to appoint 
Muhammadan teachers to give such 
instructions." 

(12) " That Muhammadan inspecting officers be 

employed more largely than hereto for 
the inspection of Primary schools for 
Muhammadans." 

(13) " That associations for the promotion of 

Muhammadan education be recognised 
and encouraged.'' 

In 1024, His Honour Sir James (now Lord) Meston 
in the Government resolution number IV, paragraph 
1, in the following words wrote : " It is useless to 
Ignore the fact that in existing conditions the ordinary 
.board schools do not and cannot adequately cater 
far certain sections of the community and for the 
education of the**; sections special measures must, 
therefore, be taken." 

Question of education of Munulmans was the 
subject matter of a resolution ms early as of the 
August, 1871, when Lord Mayo wrote:— 

( 1 ) Further encouragement should be given to 

and vernacular languages in all 
schools and colleges. 

(2) English schools should be established in 

avowedly Muhammadan districts; the 
appointment of qualified Muhammadan 
English teachers might, with advantage, 
be encouraged. 

(8) As in vernacular schools, so in avowedly 
English schools, assistance might justly 
be given to Muhammadans by grant in 
aid to create schools of their own. 

(4) Greater encouragement should also be given 
to the crehtion of vernacular literature 
for the Muhammadans. 

The U.P. Government, in their resolution Number 
1811/XV-dated 25th August, 1914, sanctioned the 
a pp ointm ent of Muhammadan Inspector for the 
province and Muhammadan Deputy Inspectors for 
the different divisions. It further -established pro¬ 
vincial and district Maktab committees and special 
provision made to appoint Mussulmans as teachers 
and as members of the inspecting staff, and the 
resolution continued, said : " The Boards are being 
asked to insist that Muhammadan boy* be freely 
admitted and properly treated in schools where 
Hindus predominate.* * The resolution further urged, 

" that special facilities should be given for spreading 
primary education among- the. Mussulmans by 
efficient teaching in the Persian script, and by 
establishing Moslem schools in *ny town or village 
where the attendance o> at least twenty boys is 
guaranteed and by allowing the use of special readers 
suited to the requirements of the Mu s sul m a n s and 
ap pr ov e d by the Maktab committees." 

Every Government did something or other 

to provide facilities for Moslem education, but we in 
C.P. got nothing out of it. As long as the education 
was under the pre-Reform system our appeals had a 
remote chance of acceptance, but since the advent 
of Reform and Hinduisation of the Education depart¬ 
ment our rlaimw are not even thought over. In fact, 
we are being deliberately kept in' ignorance. The 
local bodies, who are aggressively Hinduised, have 
now the control of the primary education and they 
pnrpoeely do not wish to help Mussulmans in this 
direction. The Hindus directly and openly wish to 
kill Urdu, and it is sheer nonsense to expect that 
■ they will agree to spbnd a pie on an education which 
is done through it. In spite of their wish there 
are Urdu schools under municipal committees, but 
every effort is made to starve them of their necessary 
requirement. It is interesting to note that not a 
single Urdu school was opened by any local body 
since ■ same ha*rc been . democratised. The local 


bodies are invested with enormous powers and the 
Act has imposed no check. The primary education 
being one ‘of the strongest elements in raising the 
economic, social, and material welfare of a com¬ 
munity. the majority used it deliberately, systemati¬ 
cally and effectively to kill it. 

In this province the Local Government with 
successive Hindu ministers did nothing for the 
Moslem education. Tt is only private enterprise 
which is doing something m this direction. No 
special Muhammadan inspector has been appointed, 
not even a special officer appointed to look after the 
Moslem education. Opening of Maktab and Islamia 
schools was never thought of, even. There is no 
way and no fixed rules under which the local bodies 
can be forced to pay even a fraction of their income 
for the Moslem education. The most thorny question 
is of language. The Hinduised Government, the 
local bodies, and the Education department want 
Mussulmans to learn through an alien language— 
Hindi; and no Mussulman can agree to leave Urdu 
and kill his own mother tongue. The paucity of 
Moslems in staff in m w pt»r . t in g staff 

b fast growing and nothing is being done to recruit 
Moslems for tire posts of teachers and aa member* 
of the inspec ti ng staff. The same Hindu monopoly 
reigns in secondary education. Not only that, 
the doors of all the Government High Schools are 
cloned for Mussulmans because of the medium of 
instruction which is fixed either Hindi or Marathi. 
Here, again, the Moslem staff is nowhere seen. In 
the question of scholarship the Moslems are treated 
aa if they do not exist in the province. In the 
vocational training, their position is made still 
worse. Admission in the engineering, agriculture, 
veterinary, science and medical institutions is 
confined to Hindus, and under the plea of the test 
examination Mussulmans are rigidly excluded. 

Question of questions as regards Moslem education 
is the question of language. Though we have 
r e fe r r e d more than once to this thorny question, 
we cannot rest content unless we have dealt with 
it exclusively once more. Primary education and 
Urdu is one and the same to far as the Mussulmans 
are concer n ed. If Urdu is to be sacrificed, we deprive 
five lakhs of Moslems—and these the best of Moslems, 
if heredity counts for anything—of their mother 
tongue, m which they think to-day. In addition 
to this, we deprive them and the remaining millions 
of Mussulmans of the consolation which their religion 
has to offer to them. For our part, we think it is 
the loss to the latter whose mother tongue is not 
Urdu that is irreparable. It is possible for Mussul¬ 
mans, as it is being made possible for Hindus in 
Northern India, to give up the use of a familiar 
Persian word or Arabic expression and substitute for 
it a strange word or e xp r essi on from Sanskrit for 
ordinary purposes of life. Time and use would make 
strange phrases familiar, and time and disuse would 
make familiar phrases strange. But what of the 
familiar word and phrase of the religious literature ? 
Language is the expression of thought and where 
thought differs so radically, as in Islam and Hinduism, 
can the same language express it adequately in each 
case ? Consider it whatever way you like; it has 
to be confessed faethe end that Urdu is the irreducible 
minimum to which the most compromising Mussulman 
could consent. Not that there is no room in Urdu 
for a larger admixture of Sanskrit words, bat they 
can glide in naturally and smoothly; they cannot be 
pushed in by force. In the interco u rse of India 
with other Asiatic countries, at least, it is not Sanskrit 
but Arabic and Persian that will be of use. To 
exclude from the lingua franca of India the only 
source of help in its hltercoarap with other Asiatic 
countries, is not patriotism, nor b us i n ess, but sheer 
imbecility. 

This brings us to the question of a script, though? 
we are concerned here mainly with that of language. 
Islam was neither insnlar nor peninsular, and if 
Mussulmans lacked something in their love for the 
laud they lived in, they have been charged with a 
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little too much of it for the lands of others, their 
conquests brought them worldly gam and afforded 
them facilities for conversion. Just as m the ’iase 
of European nations to-day, commerce folfows 
conquest, in the history of Islam the faith followetTjhe 
flag. For a world-wide empire a common language 
was an impossibil.ty, and as we have shown, Arahic 
was not imposed on the conquered lands. But;a 
common script facilitated a common understanding, 
and to-day. while Arabic, Persian, Pushto, Urdu apd 
many other languages are used by Moslems, the 
Arabic script is common to all. Here, again, fhc 
irreducible minimum was found by people ready to 
compromise. Efforts are now being made in India 
to have a common script. So long as Islam remains 
a world-wide religion and Mussulmans retain their 
present sympathies with other Moslems, no matter 
where they be, Indian Mussulmans cannot give up 
their present script for Devnagri. We have heard 
a great deal about the scientific character of the lattef, 
but few of its advocates have examined its suita¬ 
bility for transcription of Arabic words, and all seem 
to ignore the fact that the Arabic script is, perhaps, 
the only form of shorthand which is common blessing 
for many millions. Granting for argument's sake 
that Devnagri is more scientific, does it entitle it 
to any greater consideration than that which such 
a shrewd and businesslike nation as the Americans 
paid to Mr. Roosevelt's short list of phonetically- 
spelt words ? And. finally, in the matter of script 
even more than in the case of language, the general 
adoption of Devnagri to the exclusion of Arabic 
character would be to curtail the facilities of inter¬ 
course bet w een India and other countries. As - 
Punjab, U.P., C.P., and Mussulmans of other 
provinces only read through Urdu, to force another 
language with Nagri script on the Mussulmans is 
to force them to be completely cut off from their 
brethren outside their province. 

The only conclusion at which we can arrive is that 
neither in the matter of language nor in that of script 
can the Mussulmans afford to concede more than what 
they have already done in adopting Urdu as their 
only vernacular and retaining the script that is 
practically common to the Islamic world. But 
unless we take practical steps to safeguard the 
language and " the script, both are endangered 
by tbe narrow and exclusive nationalism " which is 
growing more and more militant every day. 

After dealing with the all-important question of 
language and script in detail, suffice it to say that as 
the local bodies are being Hinduised. unless the 
primary education for tbe Mussulmans is put on 
surer ground we have no chance of getting any benefit 
through them ; on the contrary there is going on 
an active movement to wipe out our language and 
script. In short, we want Urdu schools for our 
boys and girls, and that also in good number. 

The other condition which is also very important 
is the inclusion of Moslem teachers in the primary 
schools. It is far from our wish to state that all 
Hindu teachers are unsympathetic. But we dare 
say it with great conviction, and that also after seeing 
the work of Hindu teachers, that the class of people* 
from which the Primary School teachers are recruited 
is generally unsympathetic to Moslem students. 
But this question cannot arise if Urdu primary 
schoob are Opened in greater numbers, and as they 
will be exclusively for Moslems all the teaching staff 
must come from this very community. The difficulty 
arises in Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools. Ami 
we are obliged to state that in schools which arc 
almost staffed by Hindu teachers Moslem students 
are treated badly; their religion is despised and they 
are exposed to insults and indignities which* we as 
a high-spirited community cannot possibly endure. 
Many Hindu teachers arc now imbued with a misnion- 
"ary spirit and they use all devices to spread Hindu 
culture and inculcate Hindu ideals in the lyinds of 
tender children. 

As the education is a transferred subject the 
Government is helpless, and she Hindu Minister, the 


Hinduised education department and the Hindi 
monopolised local bodies, which control the educatioi 
ifrom the first stage to the last, can do anything the> 
like. We therefore request that our demands shoulc 
be included into the fundamental safeguards and be 
put in the constitution .of India by Parliamentary 
statute so that nobody be allowed to touch it in India. 

(1) As the majority community has done absolutely 
nothing for our education, on the other hand they have 
deliberately tried to kill our language and script and 
have Hinduised the whole educational department 
and our claims have been completely ignored, hence 
our demands in this connection should be embodied 
into an Act of f>arliament and nobody in India from 
a local body to the highest assembly of the State 
should be allowed to touch it. 

(2) An adequate and substantial share of grant in 
aid be fixed for Moslem education, and each local 
body and the Government should be compelled by 
law to spend 9uch portion of the grant in aid on. 
Moslem institutions. 

(8) Provision for instruction to Moslem children in 
Urdu schools and opening of such Urdu schools where 
more than ten Moslem students could be found. 
Muktahff and MuIIa schools to be given subs tanti al 
grants in aid. 

(4) Sufficient number of Moslem members in the 
Education sub-committees of each Local Body. 

(5) A special Inspector of Muhammadan education 
be appointed for the whole province and except Moslem 
education no other duties should be assigned to him. 
His office establishment should be an integral part of 
tbe office of the Director of Public Instruction. This 
post most be immediately created, and tbe same should 
carry the status and position of a Divisional Inspector. 

(8) In every circle there should be an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools for Moslem education, under 
whom there should be Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
in each district to look after Islamic schools and 
Maktabs. 

(7) In each district there should be formed under 
the law Moslem Educational Committees; their 
chairman should be a Government Moslem servant 
of high rank^and the Moslem Deputy Inspector as 
Secretary. The powers of appointment, leave, 
dismissal, transfer, control of all Islamic schools and 
Maktabs should be vested* in these committees and 
their position and status should be equal to the 
Education Sub-Committees of the Local Bodies 
And the Local Bodies should no£ be allowed to take 
any action on any question regarding Moslem 
Education nnleM it comes through this Moslem Educa¬ 
tional Committee. 

(8) The annual budget prepared by this committee 
shall be incorporated in the general educational 
budget of the Local Bodies. , Instead of the savings 
of the budget being lapsed it should be lawful for 
this Moslem Educational Eommittqe to spend it for 
the Moslem education. 

(D) The Moslem Education Committee shall have 
power to select candidates for the teachership in the 
vernacular training schools, training cl asses m d 
hofmal schools. The Committee be empowered to 
correspond directly with the Education Department 
officials. The Committee should also prepare an 
annual report on the Moslem education, and it should 
incorporate all proposals made by the Committee and 
rejected by the Local Body. The Corflmittee be 
supplied by the Local Bodies all the figures of general 
education, so that this committee could make out a. 
comparative statement of Moslem education. 

(10Jj_ Primary Education should only be given to 
Moslem boys in Urdu language and through Moslem 
teachers. 

(11) Fixed proportion of frefc and half-freeships. 
and scholarships for Moslem boys be fixed, and it 
should not be less than 25 per cent, of the total. 

(12) Female education should be under the Moslem 
Education Committee to be formed as stated above. 

(13) Provincial grant for Moslem primary edu¬ 
cation be separately put under a Provincial Moslem 
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Educational Committee, and the same will alone 
be responsible for its distribution. 

(14) In the Anglo-Vernacular middle schools and 
high schools Moslem students should not be forced 
to study through the medium of Hindi. Urdu section 
should be opened and if no such arrangement is 
possible, then English should be the medium of in¬ 
struction for Moslem boys. On no account should 
Moslem students be forced to read-through Hindi. 
In all schools Urdu classes for Moslem boys be opened 
enabling them to take Urdu as one of the vernaculars. 
Where there are sufficient number of students arrange¬ 
ment for teaching-of Persian and Arabic as one of 
the optional classics be made. 

(15) In all Government and Municipal Middle 
and High Schools at least 23 per cent, of the teaching 
staff should be Mussulmans. 

(18) The curriculum of studies for Islamic schools 
should be drawn by the Provincial Moslem Education 
Committee. 

* (17) The High School Education Board ahould 

have 25 per cent, of its members from Moslem 
community and the election of the same be done by 
Moslem electors, say Moslem graduates, Moslem 
institutions, etc. 

(18) There should be more Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment High Schools and Middle schools on the type of 
the Amraoti Muhammadan High School at different 
'centres. 

(19) Moslem r ep r e se ntation in the Committee of 
courses and studies be fixed and no “ body " con¬ 
stituted under this High School Education Board 
should be without Moslem representation. 


(20) In the examiners very few Moslems are found 
and .therefore we urge that 25 per cent, of the 
examiners for the High School and Middle School 
examinations be from the Moslems. 

(21) Moslem girls teachers training school be 
opened immediately su that trained female teachers 
be made available. 

(22) In the Inspecting Agency sufficient number of 
Moslem Inspectors of Schools be appointed. 

(23) Special High Schools for Mussulmans be 
opened at least in each division and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School in each district. 

(24) Twenty-five per cent, of all seats be reserved 
for Moslem students in Engineering. Medical and 
other vocational institutions and fixed number of 
scholarships be kept reserved for them. The test 
examination either should be done away with, 
otherwise the Mussulmans having the minimum 
required qualification be taken in the classes of the 
above schools. 

(25) Moslem teachers in the vocational institutions 
be appointed at once. 

(26) In the Agriculture and Training College, 
seats for Moslem boys be at once reserved and 
scholarship separately allotted for them. 

-(27) The Provincial Moslem Education Committee 
which is to be immediately formed should consist 
of elected Moslem representatives of the Moslem 
councillors of C. P. representatives of the Islamia 
High and Middle Schools ; the Director of Public 
Instruction and the special Inspector of Moslem 
Education as President and Secretary respectively. 


Comparative Statement of the Mussulman Members and Office-Bearers with Population Figures 
of the Municipal Committees of Central Provinces and Berar for the Year 1928. 
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Summary of the Statement on the subj&t of 
Municipal Committees of 19128. 

Elected Members. 

Zero Moslem Members. Election figures f^r 54 
Committees are available. Following 13 Committees 
are so fortunate as not to get even one elected 
Mussulman member through the Joint Electorate— 

(I) Ramtek 8. . (2) Katol 11. (8) Tumsar 8.. ‘,(4) 

Warora 8. (5) Pulgaon 8. (0) Balaghat 10. (7) Smgor 
18. (8)Deori0. (9) Damoh 18. (10) Chota Chindutara 
0. (11) Dhamtari 10. (12) Elichpur C. S. 9. (18) ^rvi 
10. (Total number of members selected are printed 
after each Committee's name). 

One Mussulman Member. Following 10 Com¬ 
mittees could get only one member each through the 
Joint Election. Total number of members are shown 
'afterit—(1) Kalmeshwar 10. (2) Umrer 9. (8) Deoli 0. 
(4) Sehora 9. (5) Khurai 7. (0) Seoni 12. (7) Seoni 
Halwa 10. (8) Sohagpur 11. (9) Chindwara 18. (10) 
Sannsar 8. (11) Naninghpur 12. (12) GadarwaraA. 
(18) Drug 9. (14) Hoshangabad 12. (15) Basim 9. 

Wan 7. 

wo Moslem Members . Following 18 Committees 
could get only two members through Joint election 
oat of the members noted after each Committee's 
name. (1) Nagpur 88 (2) Mowar 10. (8) Saoner 10. 
(4) Pauni 10. (5) Gondia 11. (0) Chanda 11. (7) Nurwara 
10. (8) Mandla 12. (9) Betnl 18. (10) Pandhunu 12. 

(II) . Murtizapur 9. (12) Sbegaon 10. (18) Malkapnr 10. 
Three Members and more. There were only five 

Committees in which three Mussulmans came in, and 
in Akola out of 18 members 4 Moslems were elected, 
in Harda out of 14 5 Moslems, and in Amraoti and 
Elichpur city out of 18 members 7 Mussulmans came' 
at each place through the election. 1 

Selection. 

Figures for selection of members for 40 Municipal 
Committees are available; out of this there are 81 


Committees which had the good fortune of not getting 
even one Mussulman member through the selection 
and there are 13 Committees which have secured one 
Mussulman each, whereas there are out of these 
40 Committees only two Committees in which 2 
Mussulman members each were selected. 

Nominated Members. 

Pro-Hindu attitude and tendency of the Local 
Government can well be shown when we have seen 
the figures of 55 Committees for which Government 
nominated members, as many as 2 to 4, and out of 
these 80 Committees could get no Mussulma n . In 
19 committees Government nominated one member 
each and there is not a single Committee which got 
two nominated members from Moslem Community. 
Office Bearers. 

Tale of election of chairmen is better not told. 
There are 45 Committees of which elections have 
taken place, out of which 42 Committees got non- 
Moslems as chairmen (i.e., 40 Hindus, 1 Christian, 

I Parsec) and three Committees got Mussulman" 
chairmen. 

As regards vice-chairman, ont of 45 Committees 
40 are entitled to elect two vice-chairmen each, and 
there are five Committees which can only elect one 
vice-chairman, making the total vice-chairmen 85 
in number and out of which only 15 are Mussulmans. 
There are 80 Committees which have no Mussulman 
vice-chairmen and even two seats of vice-chairmen 
have been monopolised by the Hindus. 

Voting Strength. 

There are 44 Committees of which figures are 
available, and in which there are 14 Committees of 

II to 14 members which have only one Mussulman 
to vote. There are 10 Committees of 15 to 48 
members in which only two Mussulmans are eligible 
to vote. There is only one Committee which has 
three Moslem votes and largest number of Moslem 
votes is eight out of 20 and 24 in two Committees. 


Comparative Statement of the Mussulman Members and Office-Bearers with Population Figures 
of the Municipal Committees of Central Provinces and Berar for the Years 1925-20. 
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Summary. 

The table of 1025-28 shows the state of affairs 
and the chief points to be noted are 

(1) Out of fifty Municipal Committees for which 

efforts have been made to compile the 
statistics, there are ten, in which not a 
single Mussulman has been elected. 

(2) There are more than ten Committees in 

which only one seat out of as many as 
even fourteen seats have been filled in by 
Mussulmans through election. 

(3) There are more than thirteen Committees in 

in which two seats have been captured by 
Mussulmans through elections. 

(4) Out of selected members there are thirty- 

seven Committees in which not a single 
Mussulman member has been selected. 

(5) As regards the election of Chairman, there is 

not more than one Committee in all the 


fifty Committees where a Mussulman can 
find himself as Chairman. 

(6) Fate of the election of Vice-Chairman is just 

the same, and m all about one hundred 
Vice-Chairmen elected there are not even 
twelve Mussulman Vice-Chairman in the 
whole province. 

(7) Voting strength is just what is anticipated. 

(а) There are four Municipal Committees in 

which not a single elected, selected, 
nominated member nor any office 
bearer is Mussulman. 

(б) There is not a single Committee in 

which Mussulmans are more than 
six out of even fifty-one seats. 

[c) There are 9even Municipal Committees 
in which, including Government 
nominated members, there is only 
one Mussulman representative. 


Comparative Statement or Local Board as Elected in 1928 . 
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1 

'19 

Mom 

do. 

IS 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

90 

Ellichpur 

do. 

11 

0 

BoH 

^fb 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

21 

Daryapur 

do. 

12 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

22 

Yeotmal 

Yeotmal 

18 

0 

|||J« 








28 

Kelapur 

, do. 

14 

2 

MS 

Bb 







24 

Wun 

do. 

10 

0 









25 

Dharwa 

do. 

15 

2 

3 

1 







28 

Pusad 

• do. 

15 

0 

a 

0 







27 

Bhandara 

Bhandara 

7 

0 

1 

l 

i 

6 

i 

6 

10 

i 

28 

Sakoli ..... 

clo. 

10 

1 

2 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

14 

i 

29 

Gondia 

do. 

12 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

80 

Kelapur 

Yeotmal 





l 

0 

1 

0 



81 

Mangrul Pir .. 






l 

0 

1 

0 




number of Moslem members, i.e. two, have been 


Summary op the Above. 

Election. Total number of Boards, for which 
election of members figures are available, are twenty- 
nine. Out of these, in sixteen Boards, not a single 
Mussulman has come in the election. In eight 
Boards there are one each Moslem member, and in 
four boards there are two Moslem members each, 
Largest number of Mussulman members elected are 
three, and that also in one Local Board. 

Appointment of $1embers by the Government. 
Figures for twenty-six Boards ate available, in which 
Government have nominated members, and out of 
these, m six, not a single Mussulman member has 
been nominated. In eighteen Boards*’one Moslem 
each has been nominated, and in two Boards largest 


appointed by the Government. 

Office-bearers. Out of twenty-three Chairmen 
elected, not a single Mussu lm a n has been elected, 
and as Vice-Chairman, out of twenty-three, as many 
as twenty-one are Hindus. 

Voting Strength. There is one Board of sixteen 
members, with Zero Moslem members. There are 
fourteen Boards, with ten to nineteen members 
having only one Mussulman in the following eider: 
One Board of ten members, three Boards of fourteen, 
fifteen and eighteen members; two Boards of 
nineteen members ; three Boards each of ten, sixteen 
and thirteen members. In six Local Boards there 
are only two memMh from Mussulmans, and there 
is only'one Board where we find three Mussulmans, 
and another one with a total of twenty votes having 
six Mussulmans. 
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Indian Statutory commission. 


* 

Mussulmans ok Central Provinces and Berar. [ Continued . r • 


Notified A$ea Committees in 1928. 


No. 

Name of 

Town. 

Elected 

Member. 

Norm 

nated 

ibcr. 

Chairman. 

Voting 

Strength. 

Population. 



m 


Total. 

Mos¬ 

lems. 

Total. 

Mos¬ 

lems. 

Total. 

Hindus, j 

Mos¬ 

lems. 

1 

Betul Bazar .. 

5 

0 

2 

1 

, 

0 

7 

1 

Figur 

es not 

avail- 

2 

Bamora. 

4 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 


able. 


8 

I tarsi . 

10 

1 

8 

0 


0 

14 

1 

7,007 

5,159 

1,295 


Out of three notified Area Committees for which 
figures are available, only in one Committee one 
Mussulman has been elected out of ten members. 
In two Committees at Betul Bazar and Baznora. 
not a single Mussulman has been returned. In 
nomination, the same tale is told, and the Govern¬ 


ment nominated one member each in two Com* 
mittees. As regards Office-bearers, not a single 
Mussulman is naturally elected Chairman. In short, 
the whole three Committees are manned by the 
Hindus, with the solitary exception of one Mussulman 
member in each. 


District Council. 1928. 


No. 


Elected 

Mem- 

ben. 

Selected 

Mem¬ 

bers. 

Ap- 

pointed 

Mem- 

Chair¬ 

man. 

Vice- 

Chair¬ 

man. 

Voting 

Strength 

Population. 


i 

i 


Moslems 


I 

1 

s 

Total. 

Moslems 

f 

rt 

5 

*5 

6 

a 

8 

s 

Total. 

Moslems 

Total. 

Hindis. 

Moslems. 

1 

Buldana 

20 

2 

5 

0 

4 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

81 

a 

699,429 

682.888 


2 

Alcala 

** 

0 

6 

0 

6 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

37 

i 

798,544 

712,116 


8 

AmraotL. 

20 

8 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 


82 

8 

828,884 

697,666 


4 

Yeotmal 

20 

1 

5 

0 

Fi 

gure 

Is no 

t av 

aila 

ble. 



748.959 

804,585 


5 

Bhandara 

16 

2 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

26 

8 

717.147 

627,955 


6 

Scorn 

12 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

20 

3 

848,871 

193,534 



Figures for 1927 election are not available, in which most of the District Councils of Central Province and 
Berar. were constituted. 


Summary of Above. 

Election. Out of six Councils, in one Council of 
twenty-four members, and in which district 78,848 
Mussulmans live, not a single Mussulman-has cbirie 
in through election, and in one only one Mussulman 
member has been elected. Two members came in 
three Councils, and there is only one Council in 
which three Mussulmans came as elected members. 

Selection. This is another name of Co-option, and 
out of six Councils, as many as five have no Mussul¬ 
man as selected member, and in one there is the 
solitary exception of one member. 

Appointment by the Government. Out of five 
Councils for which the Government made the appoint¬ 


ments. there are two Councils in' which the Hindu 
Minister for Local Self-Government quite forgot to 
nominate, even out of four and five, and in the 
remaining three Councils the Government nominated 
one Mussulman member each out of as many as 
three to six members. 

Office-bearers. In all the Councils, not a single 
Mussulman has been elected either as Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman, and hence all the five Councils have 
Hindu Office-bearers. 

Voting Strength. Out of thirty-seven votes of 
A kola District Council, there is one Moslem vote, 
and in the remaining four Councils three AJoslem 
votes are found in total votes of twenty, twenty-six, 
thirty-one and thirty-two. 
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Mussulmans or Central Provinces and Berar. 


[Continued. 


Comparative Statement Regarding Cotton, Grain Markets and Mining Local Committee. 1028. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

District. 

Name of 
Committee or 
Board. 

Appointed 

Members. 

Population. 






Total. 

Hindus. 

Moslems 

I 

Pusad 

Yeotmal .. 

Cotton market 
Committee. 

5 

0 

7,010 

ft.541 

1,712 

2 

Umerkhed 

do. 

do. 

5 

i 

0,442 

4,700 

1,594 

a 

Ghatanjee 

do. 

do. 

5 



4 

Yeotmal 

do. . .. 

do. 

5 

0 

17.288 

14,848 

1.854 

a 

Digras .. 

do. 

do. 

5 

i 

7,857 

5,528 

1,020 

a 

PanrfhaflthanHa 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 


7 

rtlilrtlli 

do. 

do. 

5 

1 

8,008 

4,608 

i.irra 

a 

‘ Pharwah 

do. 

do. 

s 

6 

7,480 

8,175 

1,858 

9 

Basim .. 

Akola 

do. 

5 

l 

10,071 

8,058 

2,657 

10 

Mekbar 

Buldana .. 

do. 

5 

0 

n 

Wnn. 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

8,841 

5.559 

800 

•12 

Nandura 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

8,087 

5.450 

1.178 

la 

Murtizapur 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

10,552 

8,089 

2.107 

14 

Ellichpur 

Amraoti .. 

Grain Market 
Committee. 

5 

0 

10,552 

s.ots 

2.107 

15 

Chindwara 

Chindwara. 

Independent 
MHimg Board. 

0 

1 




1A 

Ellichpur 

Amraoti .. 

Cotton Market. 

5 

0 

10,552 

8,089 

2.107 

17 

Anjangaon 

do. 

do. 

4 

1 

8,888 

0,502 

2,020 

18 

Karan j a 

Akola 

do. 

4 

1 

18,045 

8,528 

4.175 

10 

Telhara 

do. 

do. 

4 

1 




20 

Akola. 

do. 

do. 

4 

I 

87,804 

28.401 

8,887 

21 

Balapur.. 

do. 

do. 

8 

2 

10,587 

5.882 

4,782 

22 

Khamgaon 

Buldana .. 

do. 

ft 

0 




28 

Dattapur 

Amraoti .. 

do. 

5 

0 




24 

Daryapur 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 



,. 

25 

Chandar 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

4.701 

8.508 

1,109 

20 

Shegaon 

Buldana .. 

do. 

ft 

0 

14,581 

12.802 

2,112 


(Figure* far blanks are not available). 


Summary. 

Out of twenty-four Cotton Market Committee*, 
there is no Mussulman member appointed by the 
Government in fifteen Committees, and one member 
each has been appointed from the Mo*lem* in eight 


Committee*. The only one Local Board for mining 
area in Chindwara has, out of nine members, one 
Mussulman. A* regards the Grain Market Com¬ 
mittees. the Government, oat of five members, 
thought fit not to appoint even one member from 
the Mussulmans. 


Honorary Magistrates in Central Provinces and Berar. 


No. 

District. 

1st Class 
Powers. 

2nd Class 
Powers. 

Srd Class 
Powers. 

Total 

according to 
religion. 

Total 

B 

j 

s 

Christian 

Hindu. 

Moslem. 

Christian 

Hindu. 

Moslem. 

1 

Hindu. 

i 

Christian 

in each 
district. 

1 

Nagpur 

8 * 

0 

0 

IS 


n 

m 

n 


48 

0 

0 

54 

2 

Bhandara . . 

0 

0 

o 



u 

5 

u 


15 

4 

0 

19 

3 

Balaghat 

0 

0 

Efl 



M 

7 

Efl 


7 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Chanda 

0 

0 

0 



M 


n 


19 

5 

0 

24 

5 

Wardha 

1 

0 

PC 



Efl 


fij 


20 

4 

0 

24 


Jubbulpur 

0 

1 

■ 



Kfl 


l 


17 

a 

2 

22 

7 

Saugor.. 

I 

0 




0 

18 

4 


18 

5 

0 

28 

8 

Damoh 

a 

0 




0 

0 

0 


10 

1 

0 

11 

9 

Mmnrtla 

0 

1 




0 

1 

0 


8 

1 

0 

4 

10 

Seoni .. 

2 

0 




0 

7 

2 


18 

2 

0 

15 

11 

Hoshangabad .. 

2 

0 

Vi 



0 

11 

2 


21 

2 

0 

28 

12 

Bctul .. 

0 

0 

^P 



0 

4 

1 


5 

1 

0 

8 

IS 

Chindwara 

0 

0 

jSsf 



0 

5 

8 


7 

a 

0 

10 

14 

Naxsinghpur .. 

4 

1 

V 



0 

15 

8 


20 

4 

0 

80 

15 

Nimar 

2 

0 




0 

7 

4 


16 

0 

0 

22 

10 

Raipur.. 

1 

1 




0 

12 

a 


22 

5 

0 

27 

17 

Drug .. 

0 

0 




0 

11 

0 


n 

0 

0 

11 

.18 

Biiaspur . .• 

1 

1 




1 

20 

i 


25 

2 

1 

•28 

19 

Amraoti 

2 

1 




0 

25 

8 


♦i 

IS 

0 

54 

20 

Akola 

1 

0* 




0 

17 

6 


35 

10 

0 

45 

21 

Buldana 

3 

1 • 




0 

10 

4 


“28 

7 

0 

85 

22 

Yeotmal 

1 ^ 

0 

0 



15 

13 ' 

H 


19 

u 

Ul 

23 


, Total » .. 

«. 

7 

1 jus 

m 

s 

”.'3t 

m 

m 


ca 

Ell 

517 


Gl 
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INDIAN STAT^JORY COMMISSION. 


Mussulmans of Central Provinces and Berar. 


[Continued. r m 


Supplement to the Cask of Mussulmans of 
Central Provinces and Berar submitted 
by the Moslem Deputation on 15th March, 
1929, at Nagpur (C.P.) 

Copy of the Resolutions passed at the All-Parties 
Moslem Conference of C.P. and Berar, held on 20th 
January, 1929, at Jubbulpore under the Presidentship 
of Mr. Mobinur Rahman, B.A., LL.B., MX.C., o^ 
Berar :— 

(1) This Conference accords its approval to the casew 
of the Mussulmans of C.P. and Berar prepared by Mr. * 
Taj-ud-din, subject to the following modifications :— ' 

A. Full Provincial autonomy should be given to 

Provincial Government and the representa¬ 
tion of the Mussulmans in the Cabinet should 
be guaranteed. All those subjects which 
affect the interests of the Moslem community 
should be included in the portfolio of the 
Moslem member of the Cabinet. 

B. The present representation of the Mussulmans 

of the Central Provinces by one member in 
tbe Assembly election is exceedingly in¬ 
adequate. The failure to give any 
r e pres e n tation to the M u ssulman s of Berar 
in the Legislative Assembly has proved 
exceedingly injurious to that part of the 

S -ovince. On the assumption that the Lower 
ouse will consist of 500 members and the 
Upper House of 200 members, the number 
of Moslem members in the former shall be 
seven, including two from Berar and in the 
latter three including one from Berar. 

C. The proportion of the Moslem members for 
C.P. and Berar in the Provincial Legislature 
shall be three to two. 

D. Whereas the position of the Moslems in the 
C.P. and Berar is one which is historically, 
politically and numerically no less important 
than any other and no Ins than most, their 
interest shall receive proper adequate and 
effective safeguard in the constitution and 
their rep re sen tation therein shall be 25 per 
cent, of the total stren gth in the Provincial 
Legislature provided that wl}ere the Mussul¬ 
mans constitute more than 25 per cent., 
they shall receive represen tation in proportion 
to their population. 


E. That this conference conveys its thanks to Mr. 
Taj-ud-din for the labour and expense m 
preparing the case of the Mussulmans in the 
1 Province. 

(2) This conference supports whole-heartedly the 
resolutions passed at the All-Parties Moslem Con¬ 
ference held at Delhi under tbe Presidentship of 
the Aga Khan. 

(8) This Conference appoints a deputation of the 
following members with power to co-opt to wait upon 
the Royal Statutory Commission to put up the case 
of Mussulmans of C.P. and Berar published by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din and amended by this Conference:— 

(1) Mr. Mobinur Rahman, M.L.C. 

(2) K. B. Syed Zakir Ali. I.S.O. 

(8) Shamshul Ulma Molvi Mohammad Amin 
Sahib. 

(4) Mr. Hif&zat Ali, M.L.C., Ex-Minister. 

(5) Mr. Taj-ud-din. 

(6) Mirra Rahman Beg Sahib. 

(7) Mr. Majid-ud-din. M.L.C. 

(8) Dr. Yusuf Shareef. Barrister. 

(9) K. B. Hafiz Wfllayat, UUah, I.S.O. 

{10) Mr. Abdul Razzaq, Pleader. 

(11) Mr. Abdul Raheero Khan, Pleader. 

(12) Mr. Vakil Ahmad Sahib Rizvi Sahib. M.L.C. 

(13) Mr. Akber Khan Sahib, Malguzar. 

(14) Mr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Municipal Commiss¬ 

ioner. 

(15) Haji Mohammad Khan Sahib, Merchant. 

(16) Malak Sahib, son of K.B.H.M. Malak Sahib. 

(17) Abdul Raheem Sahib, Pleader. 

.’ Support prom Public Bodies, Associations 
and Public Meetings. 

Mussulmans in mass public meetings held at the 
following places gave whole-hearted support to the 
Memorandum in the following words:— 

" Mussulmans of assembled in public 

meeting do hereby declare that we support whole¬ 
heartedly the Memorandum published by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din of Jubbulpore, on behalf of tbe Mussul¬ 
mans of C.P. and Bexar and resolve that the demands 
formulated therein are most essential for the safe¬ 
guard of our rights and unless the same are 
incorporated in the constitution of the country by 
British Parliamentary Statute, the new contemplated 
constitutional changes shall not be acceptable to us.” 



Date. 

Place. 

District. 

Name of Chairman. 

27 Nov., 1922 

Dhamtari 

Raipur 

Mr. M. A. Hakeem. 

* Dec., 

Murtizapur 

Amraoti 

Mr. Mohammad Nasir Khan. 

9 .. 

Chikli 

Buldana 

Mr. Wali Mohammad Khan. 

10 .. ., 

.. Katni Murwara 

Jubbulpore 

Haji Man Khan. 

11 .. .. 

Balaghat 

Balaghat 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

J3 „ 

Sohagpur 

Hoshangabad 

. Mr. S. A. Ali. 

1* .. .. 

.. Mandla 

Mandla 

Qazi Mohammad Khan. 

1*^., .. 

Hoshangabad 

, Hoshangabad * 

Niaz Haider Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

*0 .. .. 

.. Ramtek 

Nagpur 

Mr. Shekh Chand. 

2# .. 

.. Chindwara 

Chindwara 

Mr. Nawab Khan. 

ss „ „ 

Pa uni 

Bhandara 

Haji Ishaq Mohammad Sahib. 

11 Jan.. 1929 

Saugor 

Saugor 

Mr. Faqir Mohammad. 

11 „ .. 

Khariar 

Raipur 

Mnhammafi Sahib. 

4 .. .. 

.. Damoh 

Damoh 

Md. Kasim Sahib. 

4 

Seoni 

Seoni 

Mr. Abdul Jabbar Khan Sahib, Malguzar. 

11 .. 

.. Narsinghpur 
Kandeli 

Narsinghpur 

Mr. Kamal Khan Sahib, Honorary Magistrate. 

14 .. 

. . Rasim 

Akola, 

Md. Ali Sahib. 

S*, .. .. 

.. Shegaon , 

Buldana 

Mr. Yusuf Abba, Merchant. 

22 „ .. 

TSadak Arjuni\ 
'■\Sakoli J 

Berar 

Mukeem Khan, Chairman Local Board. 
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Mussulmans or Central Provinces and Berar. 


fContinusd. 


Following Moslem Societies accorded their 
Support to the Memorandum. 


■ 1. Anjuman Khadim ul Islam, Seoni. 

2. ,, I si ah ul Musleemin, Chindwara. 


3 

Islaraia, Balaghat. 

4. 

,. Katni Murwara. 

5. 

Fateh Musalmeen, Sohagpur. 

0 . 

Mufeed ul Islam, H os hang a had. 

7. 

Islaznia Committee, Pauni Chind¬ 
wara. 

Support 

or Leaders of Moslem Public 
Opinion. 


More than five thousand representative Mussul¬ 
mans of all shades of opinion signed the manifesto 
in support of the Memorandum prepared by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din. as it is practically impossible to put the 
names of all of them in such a short space, hence 
■elected few names are given below. 

* JUBBULPOSE. 

1. Khan Bahadur Syed Zakir Ali, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Honorary Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate 1st Class, Member Municipal Committee and 
District Council. 

2. Seth Ahmad Ali. Proprietor Nadri Press. 

S. Hafiz Abdul Shakur, brother of Hazarat 
Maulana Abdussalam Sahib. 

4. Monshi Shamanddin. 

5. Haji Abdul Aziz. 

6. Syed Jawad Husain, B.A. 

7. Gulam Rasul. 

8. ZafarBcg. 

9. Haji Md. Yaqoob. 

10. Alimuddin. 

11. Gulam Husain. 

12. Noor ul Khan. 

18. Abdul Ghani, B.A., Teacher. 

14. Anwar Khan, Ex-Mnnidpal Commissioner. 

15. Nazir Ahmad Khan, Contractor. 

10. Hakeem Bashir Uddin Ahmad. 

17. Rahmat UUah Khan, Insurance Agent. 

18. Haj^ran Fazalnrrahmap. 

19. Shekh Abdul Rahim, B.A.. LL.B., Pleader. 

20. Seth Karim Ali. 

21. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Landlord. 

22. Rafi addin, B.A., L.T. 

28. Hakeem Manznmizzaman. 

24. Seth Abdul Karim Usman. 

* 25. Seth Dada Bhai. 

20 Seth Abdus Shaknr. 

27. Seth Tyeb Ali Abdul Rasool. 

28. Abdul Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

29. Syed Israr Hnsaia, B.A., LL.B.; Pleader. 

Damoh. 

1. Abdul Karim Klfan, Merchant. 

2. Khalilulla Sahib. • 

8. Haji Wall Bio ham mad. Merchant. 

4. Mohammad Qasim, Merchant. 

5. Shekh Rahmulla. 

6. Abdul Hafeez Khan. 

Seoni. 

1. Abdul Jabbar Khan, Malguzar. 

2. Abdul Rahim Khan. B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

8. Abdul Hai Khan, B.A., LL.B., Header. 

4. - Syed Mahboobul ^lasan, B.A., LL.B., 

Pleader. 

5. Sard&r Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

6- Khan Sahib Mir. Ahmad Ali. 

7. Habib Khan. 

8. Haji Rahim Khan. 

9. Abdul Rahim, Master. 

• 

Naksinghfuk. 

1. Shekh Md. Ahmad, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

2. Muzzafaryazdan, Malguzar, Honorary 

Magistrate (1st Class). 

3. Kamal Khan, Honorary Magistrate. 
m Ahmadulla, Majgnzar. 


5. Syed Md. Shakir Ali, Peah Imam. 

0. Malak Manzoor Hasan Khan, Merchant. 

7. Tahir Ali. 

8. Shah Abdul Rahman. 

9. Hayat Md. Khan. 

10. Abdul Rahman. 

11. Mina Nizam Uddin Beg. 

12. Uahi Bux. 

Raipur. 

1. Mohammad Murtaza. 

2. Taj Md., Khariar. 

8. Hamecd Ahmad. Malguzar, Khariar. 

■ 4. Md. Ali, Dhamtari. 

5. Zahimlia, Dhamtari. 

0. Syed Abdul Hakeem, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Dhamtari. 

7. Seth Imam Uddin, Merchant. 

Chindwara. 

1. Nawab Khan, President. Anjuman Islahut 

Muslxneen and Member Municipal 
Committee. 

2. Tahsin Ali Khan, B.A. 

8. Syed Atiat Ali, B.A. 

4. Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan, President 

District Moslem League. 

5. Qurban Husain, Merchant. 

Nagpur 

(District.) 

1. Shekh Chand, Member Municipal Committee. 

2. Zafar Md. Sahib. Rantek. 

3. Mohammad Rafiq. 

4. Ibrahim Khan. 

5. Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Katni Murwara. 

(Jnbbulpore.) 

1. Haji Man Khan, President Anjuman Islam ia 
and Member Municipal Committee. 

2. Shekh Rahmat UUah Siddiqi. 

3. Mahmood Mohammad. 

4. Molla Gulam Karin. Merchant. 

5. Mu 11a Imdad AU, Mulla Hasan Ali. 

# .. Hosrangabad. 

1. Cbowdhari Niaz Haider, B.A., LL.B. 

2. Shekh Ghnlam Ali, MA, B.T. 

8. Mirza Md. Beg. 

4. Mirza Ahmad Bux. 

5. Taj-ud-din Ahmad. 

6. Abdul Razzaq, Municipal Commissioner. 

7. Abdul Hai. Malguzar. 

Bhandara. 

(Pauni.) 

1. Haji Ishaq, Merchant, 

2. Mirza Gulzar Beg. 

8. Dr. Abdul Hafeez. Vice-Chairman, Municipal 

Committee. 

4. Syed Abdul Rahman . 


1. Haji SprdAT Khan. Rais ft Merchant. 

2 . Haji Qazi Mohammad Khan, Merchant. 
8. Fazat Khan. 

4. Kalan Khan. 

ft. Khwaja Ahmad Gori. 

6. Abdul Gaflar Khan. 

7. Murad Khan, Cxm tract or. 


Shbgaon. 

(Bhandara.) 

. I. A. Khan, M. E. ft Vice-President Municipri 
Committee. , . 

Seth Usman Salah Mohammad. Merchant. 

. Seth Ibrahim Slle Md.. Merchant 
Atxlul Majid Khan. B.A- LL.B.. Header. 

A. R- Khan, Merchant. 

Abdul fiubhan. Merchant. 
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Bexar. 

(Raaod Basim.) 

1. Syed Ali. 

2. Zavar Ali. 

8. Nawab Shah Khan. 

4. Ahmad Mir Khad. 

5. Inayat Ali Khan. 

6. Amjad Ali Khan. 

WUN. 

(Ycotmal.) 

1. Abdul Rauf Ahmad, President Municipal 
Committee and Member Tahsil Local 
Board. 

2. Adbul Ghafoor, Zamindar. 

8. Sheikh Chand, Merchant. 

4. Fateh Khan. 

A. Abdul Salam Khan. 

6. Sbekh Md. Ismail. 

7. H a keem Abdul Rahim. 

8. Qasim Khan. • 

8. Abdul Razzaq. 

Muetazapur. 

1. Md.Nasir Khan, Samfndar and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Municipal Committee. 

2. Mohammad Yaqub. 

5. Seth Noor Mohammad Umar, Merchant. 

4. Abdul Samad. 

5. Mohammad Turn nil 

Provincial Support. 

In the All-Parties,C.P. and Berar Moslem Conference 
which was attended by most prominent represe ntative 
Moslem leaders, resolution in support of this Memoran¬ 
dum (subject to slight modification) was passed. 
This conference was attended amongst other by:— 

1. Mobmuzrahman, B.A., LL.B,, M.L.C., Akola, 
President of the Conference. 

2. Mr. Iftikhar Ali, M.A., LL.B., Chairman, 
Reception Committee. 

8. Mr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Vice-Chairman, Re¬ 
ception Committee. 

4. Mr. Sharfuddin, M.L.C., Amraoti. 

A. K. B. Hafiz WQayat Ullah. I S O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

8 . Set h Faoeer Sahib. Sausor. 

7. Mr. AbdulQadir Siddiqi, B.A., LL.B., Header 
and Member legislative Assembly. 

8. Mr. Bashir Ahmad Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Buihanpur. 

9. Mr. Syed Hifazat Ali, B.A., LLB., M.L.C.. 
Ex-Minister. 

10. Mr. Sbekh Abdul Raheem, B.A., LL.B., 
Pleader, Jubbulpore. 

11. Mr. Abdul Husain Sahib, Bhandara. 

12. Haji Abdul Gaffar, .Bhandara. 

13. Dr. Yusuf Shareef, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, Ph.D. 

14. Mr. Majid Uddra. B.A., LL.B.,pleader, M.L.C.. 
Saugor. 

18. K. B. Syed Zakir Ali. I.S.O., Retired Deputy 
_ Commissioner 1st class. Honorary Ca n t on ment - 
Magistrate, Member Municipal Committee and 
District Council. 

16. Khan Bahadur Ihfaxur Raheem, Retired 
Tahsfldar. 

17. Mr. Siraj Ahmad, M.A., Retired E.A.C. 

18. Mr. Taj-ud-din, Jubbulpore. 


. Message op Sympathy and Support. 

The author of the Memorandum received more than 
800 letters of appreciation and support from all 
over the C.P. and Berar thanking him for the noble 
endeavour and effort, the messages received by the 
Chairman of the Reception 'Committee w e re read 
over in the open, conference, among others the most 
prominent absentees who sent in messages were the 
following :— 


1. Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Bilaspur. 

2. Mr. Mohammad Murtaza Khan. Malguzar, 
Sepni. 

5. Mr. Abdul Razzaq, Pleader, Nagpur. 

4. Mr. Sajjad Husain, Editor, " Aziz-a-watan," 
Ycotmal (Berar.) 

A. Mr. Syed Vasin, M.L.C. 

6. Mr'. Mohammad Akbar Khan, Malguzar, 

Bilaspui. 

7. Mr. Vakil Ahmad Rizvi, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
M.L.C.. Raipur. 

Case for the Mussulmans of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Copy of the resolution passed by the All- 
Parties Moslem Conference, Central Provinces 
and Berar, held at Jubbulpur on the 28th and 
27th January, 1929. 

(1) This Conference appoints a deputation of the 
following members, with power to co-opt to wait 
.upon the Royal Statutory Commission to put up the 
case of tike Mussulmans of Central Provinces and 
Berar, published by Mr. Taj-ud-din, and amended by 
this Conference. 

Mr. Mobinur Rahman, M.L.C., Akola. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Zakir Ali, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Member of the Municipal 
Committee, District CounciL First Class Hon. 
Magistrate. 

Shamshul Ulema Moulvi Mohemed Amin, Retired 
Session Judge, Jubbulpur. 

Mr. Syed Hifazat Ali, B.A.. LL.B., Pleader, 
Ex-Minister, M.L.C., Khandwa. 

Mr. Taj-ud-din, Merchant. Jubbulpur. 

Mirxa Rahman Beg Sahib of Berar. 

Mr. Majiduddin, B.A., LL.B., UL.C, Saugor. 

Dr. Yusuf Shareef, B.A., Barrister-at-Law,Nagpur. 

Mr. Abdul Raiaq, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, Nagpur. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Wilaitullah, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. Abdur Raheem Khan, B.A., I.L.B. (Alig.), 
Pleader, Balaghat. 

. Mr. Vakeel Ahmad Rizvi, B.A., LL.B., MLC.. 
Raipur. 

Mr. Akber Khan Malguzar Rais, Bdaqmr. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Municipal Copunlmioner, 
Jubbulpur. 

Haji Mohamad Khan Sahib, Merchant, Mandla. 

Mr. Malak, S/O Late Khan Bahadur H. M. Malik, 
‘Nagpur. 

Mr. Shiekh Abdul Raheem, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 

■ Jubbulpur. 

(2) This Conference accords its approval to the 
case of the Mussulmans of Central Provinces and 
Berar prepared by Mr. Taj-ud-din subject to the 
folio wing modifications :— 

(a) Full provincial autonomy should be given to 
the Provincial -Governments and the rep¬ 
resentation of the Mussulmans in the 
Cabinet should be guaranteed. All those 
which affect the interests of the Mussul¬ 
man Community should be included in the 
portfolio of the Moslem Member of the 
Cabinet. 

(fc) The represen tation of the Mussulmans of 
the Central Provinces by one member in 
the Assembly election is exceedingly 
inadequate. The failure to give any 
r epres entation to the Mussulmans of 
Berar in the legislative Assembly has 
proved exceedingly injurious to that part 
of the Province. Chi the assumption 
that the. Lower House will consist of 
five hundred members and the Upper 
House of two hundred members, the 
number of Moslem members in the former 
should be seven, including two from 
-Berar. and in the latter three, including 
one from Berar. 
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(c) The proportion of the Moslem members for 

Central Provinces and Berar in the 
Provincial Legislature shall be three to 
two. 

(d) Whereas the position of the Moslems in 

Central Provinces and Berar is one which 
is historically, politically and numerically 
no less important than any other, and no 
less than most, their interest shall receive 
proper adequate and effective safeguards 
in the constitution, and their representa¬ 


tion therein shall be 25 per cent, of the 
total strength in the Provincial Legislature 
provided that wherever in Local Bodies 
■ Mussulmans constitute more thaw 25 per 
cent, they shall receive r ep r es e n tation in 
proportion to their population. 

(«) That this Conference conveys its thanks to 
Mr. Taj-ud-din for the labour and expense 
in preparing the case of the Mussulmans 
of the Province. 


NAGPUR. 

15th March, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Lord Burnham and Major Attlee), and of the Central 
Committee (except Mr. Kjkabhaj Premchand and Sir Zulfxqar Ali Khan). 


Deputation from the Morimu of the Central Province* and Berar. 


The teputatto. mutate* at tfe« Mtavtaf j— 

Kbn B4u*ar HAFIZ WILAFATULLAH. B.A., 
U.O., Retire* OipitJ Ciwmtarti.tr (l|akn- 

Mr""*M. V. SHAREEF, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

' Mr. ABDUR RAHEEM KHAN, B.A., LL.B. 
(AUg.^ Mtntag Proprietor. 

Mr. ABDUL RAZZAQ KHAN, B^, LL.B. (AHg.)> 
High Caart Pleader. 

Mr. TAt-UD-DIN, Merchant. 

Mr. MAHFOOZULKABEER, BJL, LL.B., Pleader. 
Mr. HAJI QAZI MUHAMMAD KHAN, Qeacral 

Merchant. 

"Nawah MIR MEHDI AU KHAN, Laadhalder aad 
Jagfardar, Berar/ 

Mr. SYED ABDUL HAD1, Maalcfpal Cammissfeoer. 


5. The Chairman : What I wonkl like to know 
from you first of all is whether you have any observa¬ 
tions to make • • • as regards the fritnre ? 
[Khan Bahadur Wilayatullah). In order to 
be effective ajjd adequate, we want more 
repre s entation, because the Muhammadans, though 
they are numerically so few here, belong to a very 
important community and in view of the 
anticipated increase in the pow e rs under the reforms 
which may, perhaps, be granted to India, we think 
that our position should* be made secure and strong, 
and for that reason we want increased representation. 

. 6. But if we consider what is called the " Lucknow 
Pact/' my recollection is that 15 per cent, is suggested 
as the Muhammadan percentage out of the total 
Indian seats ?—But now actually we get’ only about 
12 per cent, out of the fifty-five seats. 

7. It is correct to say, is it not, that there are 
fifty-five elected seats, of which forty-eight are of 
general constituencies, whether they be Muhammadan 
or non-Muhammadan. whether they be urban or 
rural, and the other Seven are special constituencies, 
for instance, the University seats ?—In fact our 
contention has been that we should have been given 
15 per cent, out of the fifty-five. 

8. I quite follow that. Then none of the members 

of the special constituencies are, in fact, Muham¬ 
madans } —No. • • 


9. I quite follow what you say. So, of the elected 
seats, whether they are general or whether they are 
special, what you say is that you do, in fact, get 
seven out of a total of fifty-five seats ?—Yes. Prac¬ 
tically. Mr, the special constituencies have not 
benefited us in any way. 

10. The Chairman : There is a passage in the 
Government Memorandum which 1 might read, 
because everyone has not got the book. It says 
this: " Muhammadan repres entation is greatly in 
" exc es s of the proport i on of Muhammadans to the 
" rest of the population, but the number of con- 

" stitnencies allotted to them is considered to be the 0 
“ minimum that would -afford the community any * 
"effective representation." I understand the point 
of the deputation is that they really think that the 
ifiinimum should be raised ?—Yes. 

11. I think I am right that there has been only 
one case in the Central Provinces where there has 
been a Muhammadan Minister ?—Yes, he was a 
Minister for a month or two. 

12. And that was during the second Council ?— 
Yes. 

18. Has not there been any other case ?—No. 

14. Then comes the question of representation in 
the Central Legislature. Have you got anything 
to say about that, Khan Bahadur ?—If the Legislative 
Assembly were to consist of five hundred members, 
we would say that there should be seven from the 
Central Provinces and Berar; and the proportion 
betwe e n the Central Provinces and Berar may be 
fixed at 4 to 8. 

15. At present there is one Mos le m member, is 
it not ?—Yes, for the Central Provinces only. 

16. When you spoke of seven for the province 
out of five hundred, were you li mitin g yourself to 
the Moslems ?—Yes. 

17. May I ask how many non-Moslem members 
are you contemplating from the ftwince for the 
Central Legislature ?—Twenty-one. 

18. I thought so. Your idea is that your repre¬ 
sentation should be 25 per cent. ?—Yes. 

19. I think you would just like to say a word op* 
two on the subject of what is sometimes called repre¬ 
sentation in trie services, would you not ?—We want 
also' some reservation of posts ; I mean to say, we 
want some guarantee that a fair proportion of posts 
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will be given to the Muhammadans. At present, 
and especially since the Reforme, we have rbcen 
seeing that the Muhammadan element is being 
eliminated. '' 

20. I have had some figures taken out which &iow 

the extent to which at present the Moslems take fheir 
share in the public services. Did you see the figures 
which are contained in a return supplied to the 
Legislative Council recently ?—In the judicial 
service ? L 

21. In all the, services. I notice this point’gas 
been mentioned, among other things, by *fr. 
Taj-ud-din in his Memorandum, which I njrve 
carefully gone through. Take, for instance, the 
subordinate revenue' service,* I mean tahsildars 
and naib-tahsildan. 1 am informed that there the 
Moslems are thirty-four out of the total ; in other 
words they are 10 per cent. I am told that in the 
provincial executive service there are twenty-five 
Muhammadans out of one hundred and six; in the 
provincial judicial service there are nine out qf 
one hundred and thirty-eight. I am not quite 
dear. Do you think, Khan Bahadur, that as things 
are £n this province, the Moslems are not getting a 
considerable share of the posts ? I quite understand 
▼oar asldng for more ; it is human nature for every¬ 
body to ask for more.—The belief of the Muham¬ 
madans in this province is that they are not getting 


On page 472 of your Memorandum you say: 
" The posts are filled by the Indian Service of 
" Engineers, Engineers in the Provincial Service, 
i" and below them are upper and lower Subordinate 
" Services. The position of the Moslems in this 
** branch is far more deplorable tlian in any trans- 
*' ferred subject. Out of five Executive Engineers, 
” four are Hindus and one is a Moslem.” I take it 
that these four Hindus and one Moslem obtained 
their posts by open competitive examination, is 
that so ?—They were appointed by selection from 
outside. 

30. 1 am talking of the engineers. They must have 
really competed for the examination ?—There is no 
local examination. 1 know that the engineers in 
th«? Irrigation department were all imported from the 
Punjab and other places. 

81. They have not been through any examination 
at all ?—No, not in this province. 

The Chairman : May I interrupt ? 1 think it wilj 
be agreed, won’t it. that the really important things 
are the provincial services in the executive, judicial 
and police branches; these are the main ones. 
I have got some figures before me which show that in 
the executive branch of the provincial service here 
there are 25 Muhammadans out of 100 ; in the 
judicial branch there are nine out of 188, and in the 
police branch there are five Muhammadans oat of 
18. These seem to be the actual figures. 


22. You might tell me, has there been a return 
given in the Legislative Council recently which 
shows what the p ropor ti ons secured by the Moslem 
community are ?—It may be, air, that in a particular 
department, there may be a reasonable and fair 
propor ti on of Muhammadans, but in other depart¬ 
ments like the judicial, public works, secretariat and 
others, and in ministerial posts generally, there are 
very few Muhammadans. 

28. You see, Khan Bahadur, we are practical 
people, and we want practical suggestions. What 
u the method of form yon would suggest by which 
this grievance is to be c o rrec te d ?—A minimum 
standard of qualification may be fixed, and none 
below that may be appointed, bat so long as men 
p owwin g those qualifications from the Modem 
community are available, they may be given the 
appointments. 

24. Are you suggesting that this should be put 
into aome Act of Fariiament ?—I do not want 


82. Mr. Cadogan ; What is the actual nature of 
the complaint ? You used the word “ eliminated.'* 
But how ?—We find that our number is becoming 
less and less gradually in the services. 

88. Do you say that you have not got the same 
opportunity of obtaining posts in the services ? 
Is it due to any prejudice against your community ?—- 
Whatever it may be due to, we find that in spite of 
qualifications there are difficulties in the way of the 
Muhammadans getting appointments. 

84. Dr. Suhrawardy : Kindly turn to page 488 
of your supplementary Memorandum wherein you 
say : " A full provincial autonomy should be given 
” to provincial governments and the representation 
" of the Mussulmans in the Cabinet Should be 
" guaranteed. All these subjects 'which affect the 
" interests of the Moslem community should be 
*' included in the portfolio of the Moslem me gi b er of 
’* the Cabinet.” I find that you bitterly complain 
of die elimination Of the M uhammadan* mirier the 


inefficient persons, and peraons possessi n g leas 
qualifications than those which are prescribed for 
particular posts, to be appointed. 

25. I would be quite frank with you, as I have 
tried to be with everybody. What I should value 
very much would be the view of the deputation as 
to how their desire is to be secured. That is a 
practical point ‘ which we have to consider. Of 
course, I quite understand the plan that you should 
secure a good number of seats in the Legislature, 


Dyarchical system and yet you demand full provincial 
autonomy. Will you kindly explain what you mean 
by this ?—We recommend provincial autonomy on 
the terms we have indicated, via.: If onr representa¬ 
tion is increased and we are re p re s ented also in the 
Cabinet. Of course we are ’opposed to the transfer 
of Law and Order. If the safeguards that we ask 
for are taken into account then we would advocate 
provincial autonomy, but still we are very doubtful 
about the transfer of Law and Order. What we 


because that is done by statute or by statutory 
rules. But what I want to know is how is it proposed 
to secure a particular proportion of the ministerial 
posts, or if you like, judicial posts ; do you think it 
should be done by statute ?—Yes. Anyhow, this is 
a thing which we desire, and we would leave it to the 
Commission to make that safeguard for us in whatever 


want is our position to be safeguarded. 

85. That is to say yon will not agree to full pro¬ 
vincial autonomy unless you have representation of 
the Mussulmans in the Cabinet guaranteed ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

* 80. The Chairman : Your impression is that the 
number of Muhammadans in the services is getting 


way they may consider it feasible. 

26. I think' that brings out the main points of 
your deputation, does it not ?—Yes. 

27. Colonel Lane-Fox ; 2 want to be clear on one 
point. Your community are 8 per cent, of the 
total population of the province ?—Yes. 

28. Though you are 8 per cent., you have now 
12 pm cent, of the elected Indian seats in the Council, 
and you want more ?—Yes." 

29. Mr. Cadogan : 1 should like to ask a question 
about your complaint that a sufficient number of 
posts lor your community ij the administrative 
services are not given. Take for example irrigation. 


less and less. I do not imagine that you have got 
any figures now to prove your statement. I have 
got in front the detailed figures at present, but perhaps 
your deputation might give us some figures for some 
yean back which will show how the matter stands. 
I may tell you that looking at the figures I have 
before me I get a different impression of the matter. 
I quite understand the desire of Muhammadans to 
have a larger number of posts ; it is perfectly natural^ 
and legitimate ; but I have no information before me 
which suggests that they are getting less and less. 
Let us take, for instance, the subordinate service— 
tahsildars and naib-tahsildan. The fact is that 


_•___though the, Muhammadans are 3 per cent, of the 

population they have got 18 per cent, of the tahsildars 
• See Appendix pp. 503-4.' and naib-tahsildan poets , they are 34 out of the 
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total. If you say that that is less it means that at 
some earlier stage they had much more than that. 
1 do not expect you to have the figures now, but you 
-ee the point is an important one. We would like 
to get the information if you could supply us ?— 
(Mr. Skareef) May I say a word, sir ? There are some 
departments, such as the executive lines, in which 
probably it has been found that the Muhammadans 
are better executive officers than the members of other 
communities. For that reason, in those departments, 
the Muhammadans have got a greater percentage of 
posts. Bat in other departments, such as the 
judicial, we have not got sufficient representation. 

87. Is it not a possible view that just as there are 
some departments in which the Muhammadans are 
particularly suitable and therefore they have an 
exceptionally large proportion, there may be some 
other departments in which in all respects they may 
not necessarily be particularly suitable. You cannot 
t be best in everything.—There I agree, sir, but ex- 
’perience has shown that we are not wanting in the 
necessary qualifications for any department 

88. I am not doubting it for a moment You see 
•no has to try to look at the thing as a whole. I am 
very anxious about it because I may tell you that the 
view which you gentlemen have e x pre ss ed is a view 
which has been expressed with great force and 
moderation in all parts of India by your community, 
and as I have often said, the object of the Con¬ 
ference is merely to ascertain the facts and to make a 
perfectly clear and impartial statement as to how it 
stands. I should like your deputation to give us 
sufficient facts to distinguish from a mere general 
expression.—Can we supplement hereafter ? 

89. The Chairman ; I would be grateful if you 
could do that. If you could supply us the figures we 
would be able to compare them with those contained 
in the return given to the Legislative Council recently. 
The figures in front of me rather seem to show that 
in this province a good deal of care in fact is being 
taken to secure to the Mussulmans a due share.— 
(Mr. Skartef) The grievance is with regard to the 
transferred subjects. In regard to reserved sub- 

S' • 


jects the Government makes the appointments, but 
as regards the transferred subjects there is a grievance. 

40. But I understand that your deputation comes 
before us to tell us that you are in favour of trans¬ 
ferring everything ?—My colleague submitted that 
if we have all the necessary safeguards to protect 
tiie minority communities, then certainly it is all 
very well to have complete autonomy, but otherwise 
we are not in favour of it but would rather have 
Dyarchy as it is. In fact we would like to have, as 
long as we have not reached the same level of progress 
as other communities, some arbiter, somebody who 
sees that justice is done to the other communities, 
to the minorities especially. 

The Chairman : I think that was the point Dr. 
Suhrawardy was putting to you. He pointed out to 
you that you were expressing an opinion in favour of 
provincial autonomy and he asked you how you would 
reconcile it with your other remarks. Anyhow we 
will see the point. I can assure you that this is not 
the first time we have beard of it. 


Appendix (vide Q. 21). 

Pachmakhi, 

4th June, 1929. 

When he had heard the Muhammadan deputation 
at Nagpur, Sir John Simon asked me to prepare 
statements showing the percentage of Muhammadans 
in the Provincial and Subordinate Services of the 
Central Provinces in 1919 and 1929 respectively. 
I now forward the statements in question. It will 
be seen that there has been practically no change 
in the proportion for the Provincial Services. In the 
Subordinate Services, although the percentage has 
fallen slightly, it is still many times as large as the 
proportion of Muhammadans to the rest of the 
population, namely, S per cent. 

(signed) H. Go wan. 


Statement showing the percentage or Muhammadans in the Provincial Services (C.P.) on 
1 1st January, 1919 and 1st January, 1929. 


s. 

No. 

Service 

* 

1st January, 1919 

1st January, 1929 

Sanctioned 

strength 

No. of 
Muham¬ 
madans 

Percentage 

Sanctioned 

strength 

No. of 
Muham¬ 
madans 

Parentage 

1 

Civil Service (Ex. Branch) .. 

101 

26 

26 

108 

» 

28 

2 

Civil Service (Judl. Branch).. 

48 

2 

4 

180 


8-5 

a 

Land Records 

8 

— 

■ — 

| 1 


— 

4 

Forest ,. 

26 

2 

8 

86 


14*5 

5 

Exercise . 

2S 


— 

24 


— 

fi 

Jails.- 

2 

— 

— 

2 


— 

T 

feesgisfcratsosn.. 

4 

1 

25 

4 


— 

a 

Police. 

22 

5 

225 

20 


80 

9 

Education 

47 

1 

* 22 

120 


9 

10 

Medical . 

40 

1 

2-5 

56 


8-7 

11 

Public Health 

4 


— 

a 


— 

12 

Public Works 

81 

1 

8 

B. AR. 88 


8 



Irrgn. A B. 

A R. 


Irrgn. 88 

siiM 


13 

Agriculture* .. 

10 

— 

— 

ie 


6 

14 

Veterinary 

2 

— 

— 

7 



15 

Industries . 

4 

— 

— 




16 

Co-operative .. 

— 

— 

— 

■ 4 4 





• 367 

30 

10-6 

62a 

65 

10-4 
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Statement showing the Percentage of Muhammadans in the Subordinate 
Services (C.P.) on 1st January, 1919 and 1st January, 1929. 




HK&12I111SB 

1st January, 1929 

s. 

No. 

Service 

BBS 

H 


Sanctioned 

strength 

No. of 
Muham¬ 
madans 

Percentage 

1 

Subordinate Civil Service 

912 l 

47 

2216 

260 

54 

90-8 

2 

Subordinate Judicial Service. 

72 

1 

1-4 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Land Records 

86 

• 

17 

84 

6 

18 

4 

Forest. 

8086 

898 

29-5 

8882 

942 

28-8 

8 

Excise . 

809 

42 

14 

280 

87 

14-48 

■6 

Tails. 

78 

19 

16 

74 

15 

90 

7 

Registration. 

128 

10 

12-8 

82 

15 

18 

8 

Police .. 

948 

848 

80 9 

•17 

802 

82-08 

9 

Education. 

642 

, 86 

8-7 

827 

•8 

11-8 1 

10 

Medical . 

964 

82 

121 


24 

8*1 

11 

Pubtic Health 

18 

— 



8 

18-5 

18 

BAR. 

Public Works 

187 

IS 

B 

Ef 

• 
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Irrigation 

79 

4 


o 


4-4 

18 

Agriculture . > 

81 

8 




5-75 

14 

Veterinary 

186 

00 




41-8 

18 

Industries 

19 

4 


41 


12-19 

16 

Co-operative. 

81 

2 

6-4 

40 


5 

17 

Settlement. 

9 

8 

88 

• 


44 * 



6,280 

1,846 

24-7 

6.862 

1.899 

28-8 


Memorandum submitted by the All-India Depremed damn Association. 

Mr. B. C. Mandal, B. A., 208-1 Harmon Road. 


On of the All-India Depressed Classes 

Association, I .have the honour to submit the 
Memorandum attached herewith for your considera¬ 
tion. 

All-India Depressed Classes 
Association. 

8. This Association represents about six crones of 
people or one-fifth of the population of India which 
haa been denied all social, political and economic 
rights. It is extremely poor and backward in edu¬ 
cation and haa been treated by the Hindu society as 
worse than human beings. 

S. Most of the members of this community are 
labourers and aa long ai property qualification is 
insisted on this community stands no chance of 
being included in the el ectorate and thus exerting its 
influence in* the affairs of the country. 

4. In a general electorate this community haa no 
chance of having its r epr esen tatives selected to the 
Councils and Local Bodies owing to the prejudice 
of the other communities against it coupled with the 
'poverty of the members of this community. It 
is for this reason that we ask for the separate com¬ 
munal electorates. 


Public Services. 

5. The members of this community are excluded 
almost entirely from public, services. Communal 
representation offers the only chance of insuring their 
admission into the services. 

fl. The Executive Committee has nominated the 
-following persons to appear before the Royal Com¬ 
mission to give evidence. 

Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, St. Thomas Mount, Midras. 


Calcutta. 

Mr. D. Roy. M.A...B.L., 12 Beehu Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta. " 

Veeraratha Devidaa Jatao, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Swani Achhutanand, Editor, Adi Hindu, Co^ 
Ganj, Cawnpore. 

Babu Kbemchand Bohare, Municipal Commissioner 
and Member, District Board, Agra. 

Mr. N. D. Bhoale. Clerk Road. Bombay No. 11. 

Mr. G. M. Thawmre. Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. 

Mr. V. D. Makesar, Superintendent, Chokhamria 
Hostel, Yeotmal. 

Mr. J. G. Sonone. Patipure,'Yeotmal. 

Mr. L. K. Ogle, M.L.C., Badnera Road, Amraoti. 

Mr. Paghnnath Shiwarom Shamfearkar, Jobber, 
Expr es s Mills, Nagpur. 

Mr. R. S. Nikalje, J.P., Clerk Road, Bombay 
No. 11. 

Mr. J. J. Munuswamy Pill|i, M.L.C.. Sath Villas, 

■Ootacamund. 

Mr. G. A. Gavai. M.L.C.. Mahal Tekdi Road, 
Amraoti. 

(5V»«Q J- H. GAVAI, 

Gtntrul Secretary, 

All-India D epres sed Classes Ausodatkm. 


Memorandum. 

1. (a) Every adult with an annual income of 
Rs 90/- should have a right to vote for the Legis¬ 
lative Council, Municipality and Local Boards. 

(h) Election should be by direct voting, and by 
ballot in all the bodies. 

The representation of the Depressed Classes on the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly should 
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be by nomination on the recommendation of the All- 
India Depressed Classes Association and the number 
of the Depressed Classes to be nominated -should be 
one-sixth of the total strength of these bodies. 

{c) Communal interest should be safeguarded by 
means of communal representation based on com¬ 
munal electorates as follows :— 

(а) Brahmins. 

(б) Muhammadans. 

(c) Depressed Classes. 

(4) Non-Brahmins. 

The number of representatives of each community 
should be in proportion to its population. Economic 
interests may continue to be represented as at 
present. University seats should be abolished, and 
no voter should be required to travel more than 
two miles to record his vote. 

(4) (e) (/). At present there is no community of 
. interest be twee n the electors and the persons elected ; 
in fact their interests are opposed to each other. 

At present there are no real parties in the Council. 
Voting proceeds mainly on communal, territorial, 
linguistic and personal grounds. Real representation 
and real parties can, under existing conditions, 
emerge only out of communal electorates. 

Nomination of officials is necessary. No mina tion 
of non-officials to represent important minorities is 
also necessary. But in no case should fictitious 
nomination be made such as a Brahmin lawyer 
aspiring to the post of a sub-Judge to represent 
factory labour, or a Brahmin liberal politician repre¬ 
senting the factory labour in the Assembly. 

Over represented communities should not be allowed 
to capture further seats through the back doors of 
nomination, as in the case of a Brahmin lawyer and 
a Brahmin lady in the Central Provinces Council. 

4. (a) We are not in favour of complete Provincial 
Autonomy, but having regard to our numbers and 
therefore to oar large interests in the government 
of the country, we are of opinion that one of the 
Executive Councillors should be a member of the 
Depressed Classes. 

7. Courts and Judiciary should be so constituted 
by legislation that there may be representatives of 
different communities son these in order that the 
people may have confidence in the administration of 
justice. 

8. (4) Caste system in the Hindu community, 
with consequent social inequality, is thoroughly 
inconsistent with ideas of democracy. As long as 
social inequality .remains, political equality is 
impossible. The Brahmin is responsible for imposing 
the caste system, and for perpetuating it. In this 
system the Depressed Classes are relegated to the 
lowest position, and six crorea of them forming one- 
fourth of the population of British India are actually 
treated ms untouchables, unhearables and unseeables, 
and access to public wells, temples, schools, roads, 
serais, rivers, tanks, etc- is denied to them, and 
several other indignities have been imposed upon 
them, and they are actually treated-as worse than 
animals. Their efforts to secure equal rights with 
others in these respects, as also the efforts of social 
reform societies like the Satya Shodhak Samaj have 
been stoutly opposed by the Brahmins. At present 
they have practically got the monopoly of all the 
Government offices, and they have always made 
use of their official and unofficial power to keep 
this community in its depress e d condition. When¬ 
ever the untouchables have come into conflict with 
the Brahmins and caste Hindus in their struggle 
for securing their just rights, the British officials, 
instead of throwing their support on the ride of 
natural justice, have shown a desire to keep the 
caste Hindus satisfied. Under existing conditions, 
emancipation of this large community from social 
slavery seems possible only by legislation backed 
up by determination on the part of British officials 
to secure to this community its ordinary rights of 
humanity. This social ostracism of the untouch¬ 
ables is causing them enormous economic and 
political loss. 


7. 10 (c) There should be proportionate repre¬ 
sentation of all communities in all public services. 
At present the Depressed Classes for min g one- 
fifth of the population of British India are almost 
entirely excluded from these services, 

(e) In recent years there has been considerable 
Indianisation of higher services, but there is not a 
single member of the Depressed Community through¬ 
out India who has derived any benefit from this 
change. Indianisation, as carried out in recent 
years, has resulted in the transfer of power into the 
hands of people who are unsympathetic towards the 
interests of the Depressed Classes. For a long time 
to come the Depressed Classes will require protection 
while they are going through the struggle to improve 
their position, and this protection means a strong 
British element in the higher services capable of 
understanding the real issue and giving necessary 
protection to the Depressed Classes during the 
period of their legitimate struggle. 

11. As « result of continued neglect of this com¬ 
munity, it has lagged far behind the other classes in 
education. Justice demands that more public 
revenues should be spent, and special efforts be 
made by the State, to educate the member s of this 
community. The members of this community being 
very poor, it is necessary to help the students liberally 
with scholarships. It is also necessary to liberally 
provide hostels for these boys. The tendency to 
deliberately pluck the students of the Depressed 
Ossies in examinations seems to be on the increase. 
This is due to the hostility of the higher classes to the 
educational advancement of the members of these 
classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM. 

I. Preliminary. 

(i) Population. The Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar are about 8,000,000 or 
about 85 per cent, of the whole population. 

(ii) Social inequality. Owing to the caste system, 
for the imposition and perpetuation of which the 
Brahmins are responsible, the Depressed Classes are 
relegated to the lowest position, and they are 
actually treated as untouchables, unhearables and 
unseeables. Access to public schools, roads, wells, 
tanks, rivers, serais, temples, etc., is denied to them 
and several other indignities have been imposed 
upon them. In short, they are actually treated as 
worse than animals. Their efforts to secure equal 
rights with others in these respe c ts as also the efforts 
of social reform societies like the Satya Shodhak 
Samaj have been stoutly opposed by the Brahmins. 
Thus they have been denied all social, political and 
economic rights, causing them their enormous 
economic and political loss. This caste system 
coupled’ with its consequent social inequality is 
thoroughly inconsistent with ideas of democracy. 
As long as social inequality remains, political 
equality is impossible. 

(iii) Protection. Under existing conditions, when¬ 
ever the so-called untouchables have come into 
conflict with the Brahmins and the caste Hindus in 
their struggle for securing their just rights, the 
British officials, instead of throwing their sup p ort 
on the side of the natural justice have shown a 
desire to keep the caste Hindus satisfied. Indian¬ 
isation as carried on in recent years has also resulted 
in the transfer of power into the hands of people who 
are unsympathetic towards the interdfts of the 
Depressed Classes, with the result that there is no 
guaranteed protection. 

(iv) Representation. Most of the member* of .this 
community are labourers and property qualifications 
give them no chance of being included in the electorate 
and thus exerting its influence in the affairs of the 
provinces and those of the country. As also in the 
general electorate this community has no chance qf 
having representatives elected to the central and 
provincial legislatures and also local bodies owing to 
the prejudice of other communities. Representation 
on a very small scale has been given to this com- 
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munity by nomination on the provincial legislature 
and on some local bodies, with the result that thk\ 
can exert almost no influence. 

(v) Public Service. At present the Brahmins 
have practically got the monopoly of all Government 
Offices. The Depressed Classes are excluded almost? 
entirely from public services. This has resulted in 
creating and increasing the doubt in the minds of * 
the Depressed Classes about the judiciary of thesl * 
provinces. * 


of the province and having regard particularly to the 
constant prejudice of the caste Hindus against this 
community in these provinces, we are of opinion that 
one of the members of the provincial cabinet should 
be from the: members of the Depressed Classes. 

(iv) Strength of the legislatures. Strength of legis¬ 
lature of the province as also that of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State should be increased, 
and there should be no second chamber for the 
Province. 


II. Recommendations. t. 

(i) Franchise. Every adult with an annual income of 
Ra. 96 should have a right to vote for the Legislative 
Council, Municipality and Local Bodies. Franchise 
for the Central Legislature should be sufficiently 
lowered for the Depressed Classes. 

(ai) Method of Election. Election should be by 
direct voting and by ballot in all the bodies. 

(iii) Representation. There should be only a 
cowimmiaJ r e pre s entation and not also a class repre¬ 
sentation at the very time till at least 1980, strictly 
in p roport i on of fthcar population. There should be 
five communal divisions as follows: 

(а) Brahmins, 

(б) Non-Brahmins, 

(c) Depressed Classes, 

(<f) Mu hamraOparin 

(«) Non-Hindus and Non-Muhammadans. 

We entirely agree to the principle of election by 
separate electorate. But considering our present 
economic and educational condition, we think that 
for the next twenty years re p r es entation of the 
De pr e sse d Classes of these provinces on the provincial 
and central legislatures may be made by nomination 
on the recommendations of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association, and not as at present on the 
recommendations of officials—most of them are 
caste Hindus, by whom right type of persons are not 
recommended. Hence the opinion of the educated 
section erf the Depressed Classes should be taken. 

Nomination of officials is also necessary. 

We are not in favour of complete provincial 
autonomy. And having regard to our members 
and therefore our large interests in the government 


’ (v) Public Services. As the Brahmins have 

practically got the monopoly of all the government 
offices at the entire exclusion of the Depressed 
Classes and other backward communities, communal 
representation offers them the only chance of insuring 
this community into the services. And in order 
that the people may have confidence in the adminis¬ 
tration and justice of the province, different cora- 

uni ties should have proportionate represe n tation' 
in all kinds of public services, vis., («) Police, (8) 
Judicial, (c) Exceptive and (d) Administrative. 

(vi) Education. As a result of the continued 
neglect of the Depressed Classes coupled with the 
tendency to pluck the students due to the hostility 
of the caste Hindus towards them, they have lagged 
far behind the other classes in education. This 

•community being very poor, justice demands that 
more public revenues should be spent and special 
efforts be made by the State to educate them. 
Hence we think it necessary to liberally provide 
hostels for the boys, to give special scholarships to 
the girls, and to give other educational facilities to 
the boys and girls of these classes. 

(vii) Protection. Under existing conditions the 
Depressed Classes will require protection for a long 
time to come, while they are going through the struggle 
to improve their position. This protection means a 
strong British element in the higher services capable 
of understanding the real issue and giving nec essa r y 
protection to them during the period of their legiti¬ 
mate struggle. Emancipation of ihis large com¬ 
munity from social slavery seems possible only by 
social legislation hacked by determination on the 
part of the British Officials to secure to this community 
its ordinary rights of humanity. 


Memorandum submitted by the Central Provinces Depressed Classes 

Association. , 


We, the accredited re pr ese ntatives of the Depressed 
Classes of the Central Provinces, beg to submit the 
following for the kind and favourable consideration 
of the Commission. 

The De pres s e d Classes, which in spite of the benefits 
of the Western education, are supposed by the 
Hindus to cause pollution to the temples and wells, 
ordinarily resorted to by them (Hindus), and are an 
that account forbidden to them, form 90 per cent, 
of the total population of the jirovince. They are 
the most down-trodden people of India, and, having 
due regard to the treatment which they have received 
at the hands of the Hindus in the past, they need 
special consideration for safeguarding their political 
rights and entity in the formulation of the next 
instalment of reforms. 

In the past for a long time even the public schools 
were closed to them and the benefits of education 
were denied to them. They were not free to-follow 
avocations other than the ones which were followed 
by their ancestors. The necessary result of Hindu 


oligarchy has been that the bulk of the Depressed 
Classes is illiterate and very poor. 

In the last instalment of reforms the constituencies 
were unfortunately formed into Muha mm a d a n , the 
special, and the Non-Muhammadan, the general, and 
they we re included with the Hindus in the latter. 
On account of the poverty of their classes and the 
high franchise the bulk of their population could not 
have the voter's qualification, ana owing to lamen¬ 
table general illiteracy they were not able to make an 
intelligent exercise ol the franchise in their interest. 
Their inclusion in the general constituency only 
resulted in swelling the numbers of their tormentors, 
the Hindus, who are responsible for their present 
unenviable remained position in, the polity of the 
country. 

It is, therefore, humbly submitted that in the next 
instalment of reforms which are under consideration 
they should be granted the following:— 

1. Governor’s power of veto and certification 
should be mam tamed, and for the protection 
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of minority interests he should be further 
invested with powers of control, super¬ 
intendence and supervision ; 

2. Separate representation in the Legislatures 
and all public bodies including the 
University m proportion to their numerical 
strength ; 

8. Posts in Government Services and all public 
bodies should be left open to them, and 
the minimum qualification absolutely 
necessary should be required of them ; 

4. They must be given a representative in the 
Cabinet to protect and advance their 
interests, and his salary, and the vote of 
confidence in him should depend exclusively 
on their votes; 


5. Having regard to the fact that they have 
been exploited in the past to advance¬ 
ment of the Hindu community, they should 
be given special grants for education, and 
6- No Bill, nor any clause thereof, nor any 
resolution affecting them or other minorities 
in the province, shall be proceeded with if 
three-fourths of the members of the 
community or interests affected by it, 
are opposed to it. 

In conclusion, we humbly and respectfully hope 
that the above would receive favourable considera¬ 
tion and be guaranteed to them in the proposed 
Government of India Act, for which we shall ever 
remain, as in the past, loyal to the Crown and pray 
for the continuation and prosperity of the British 
Empire. 


The deputation of the All-India Depreend Claeses Association and the 
Central Provinces and Beiar Depressed (Hanes Aesociation. 


The deputation consisted of 
All-India Depressed Classes Association 
Mr. 0. A. GAVAI, M.L.C., General Secretary 
(Spokesman). 

Mr. DEVIDASS JATAO (Delhi). 

Mr. S. U. KATANGALE, M.L.C. 

Mr. NANDAG0AL1. 


The Central Pr ovin ces and Berar Depressed Classes 
Association 

Mr. G. M. THAW ARE. 

Mr. J. G. SO NONE. 

Mr-. S. 0. NAIK. 


41. Tht Chairman : This is a deputation, as the 
members of the Joint Conference will see, really 
rep res e nting the De p re ss ed Classes. Gentlemen, we 
are dad to see you. Am I right in thinking that it 

■ is Mr. G. A. Gavai, a member of the Legislative 
Council, who is hare ?— {Mr. Gavai) Yes. 

42. Are you the general secretary, Mr. Gavai ? 
—Yes. sir. 

48. Of which body ?—Of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. ' 

44. Then, Mr. Devidass Jatao comes from Delhi ? 
-— {Mr. Jatao) Yes. , 

45. Mr. Katangale, you are a member of the 
Legislative Council herrf?— {Mr. Katangaio) Yes. 

46. One of the four nominated members ?—Yes. 

47. Is there also a Central Provinces and Berar 
Depressed Classes Association ?— (Mr. Gavai) Yes. 

-48. And they have got re p re sen tatives here ? 
—Yes. 

49. We should be glad to hear shortly from you 
what yon would like to say. I will just remind you 
that apart from having a very important Memoran¬ 
dum from the All-India Depressed Classes Associa¬ 
tion, which we have'all of us studied, we have also 
got a great many other documents about you ; and, 
as I make out, in this province the two chief depressed 
castes are the Mahars and Chamars. The Mahars 
are about 882,000 and the Chamars 1,171,000. And 
according to the census we get a total of very nearly 
8.000.000 out of ^ total population of 16,000,000. 
SO this is a very important case indeed. Then I 
gather from the Government Book that has been 
supplied to us that if you take an ordinary typical 
district hardly any of the Mahars at present are 
qualified to vote in the general constituencies ? 
—It is so. 


50. I do not think there is any Mahay in the 
Council at presen t ?—Elected ? 

51. Yes ?—No. 

52. There has been a Chamar ?—Yes, he was sent 
in by the Extremist Party. 

58. In the first Council, I think ?—Yes. 

54. In the first Council there was a tendency for 
people to stay away and put other people in ?—Yes. 

55. You have a Chamar nominated to the present 
Council ?—Yes. 

56. Now what is it you gentlemen would like to 
tell us ?—We want, sir, a separate electorate and a 
lowering of the franchise. We want a separate 
electorate for the D ep res se d Classes and communal 
rep resen tation in the Services, and also a member of 
the Cabinet. 

57. Take the first point. You say you would 
like to have a separate electorate. What is your 
idea of the qualification for an elector ?—We have 
sug ge st e d in our Memorandum that a mm getting 
an income by labour of Rs96 should be entitled to 
vote. 

58. And how is it to be ascertained, whether he 
gets that income or not ?—That can be ascertained 
from the wages they get. 

59. What percentage of these people do you think 
can read and write ? You are proposing a separate 
electorate. I want to know how far that separate 
electorate would be illiterate and how far it would 
consist of people who can read and write.—Most of 
the members to be elected would be literate, but the 
voters mostly would be illiterate. There is a very 
small percentage among the Depressed Classes who 
are literate. 

00. To what extent do you think at present, Mr. 
Gavai, that members of the D ep re ss ed Classes in 
this province are voters in ordinary constituencies ? 
—They are not even one per cent. There are very 
few. I do not think in the whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar there are one per cent, of the 
population who are entitled to vote Ah' members erf 
the Legislative Council. 

61. The Depressed Classes supply a good deal of 
the industrial labour ?—In villages they are agricul¬ 
tural labourers. 

62. But. apart from agriculture, they also supply a 
good deal of the industrial labour. Let us take the 
great mills in the province. Do yon tell me that a 
Depressed Class mjn working in a mill never gexs 
the qualification for the ordinary vote ?—Yes, sir. 
according to the present system of qualification. 

68. We were told as a matter of fact yesterday. 
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when we heard some evidence, that there were afifcne 
having such a qualification.—That is in urban areas. 

54 . I did not ask you to exclude the urban a**as 
from your answer. I asked you of the industrial 
worker. ’ Let me put my question again. Is it m>t 
a fact that the Depressed Classes supply a good deal 
of the industrial workers ?—Yes. 

55. In the mills and factories ?—Yes. ‘ 

55. And do you tell me that no Depressed Cl«* 

persons who are employed in industrial work m 
mills and factories have the qualification far a vot *7 

_So far as the Central Provinces are concerned tjfe 

Municipal Act is very liberal here and t here is a 
considerable number of voters from the Depressed 


57. I do not quite follow it. Do you believe that 
there would be in a place like Nagpur a number of 
Depressed Class persons who, as a matter of fact, 
would be qualified to vote in a general constituency ? 

_Yes, but they will not return their men as the # 

number of voters is very small. 

58. Am they qualified to vote ?—In Nagpur there 
are men so qualified. 

09. Yon want to have them separated off from 
everybody else, and yon suggest that they should 
then form a separate doctorate ?—Yea. 

70. Would you prohibit a Depressed Class man 
who i mp roved his position from being a voter in a 
general constituency ?—Yes, he will not achieve 
much. 

Tks Chairman : I see your ideas. I am much 
obliged to you. 

71. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Gavai, you just now 
paid that you want a separate electorate for the 
Depressed Classes ?—Yes. 

72. Supposing a separate electorate is formed for 
the Depressed Classes, if a member of the Depressed 
Classes has got a vote in the general constituency 
would you allow him to vote there or in the separate 
constituency ?—I will allow h i m to vote in the 
separate constituency. 

78. If he wants to vote in the general constituency 
will you have any objection ?—Ye*. 

74. Yon will not allow him to exercise.his vote 
both in the general constituency and in the separate 
constituency ?—That is impossible, I think. 

75. What do you mean by '* Depressed Classes ? "— 
_The classes who are considered as untouchables. 

75. I want to know whether the term ** Depressed 
Classes ” is constituted of certain communities or 
castes ?—They are a group of castes put in a similar 
degraded position. 


77. And who are denied all social, political and 
economic rights ?—Yes. 

t 78. You say that in a general electorate this 
community has no chance of having its representa¬ 
tives elected ?—That is so. 

79. You want representation in proportion to the 
population ?—Yes. 

80. Do you also advocate separate electorates for 
the Legislative Assembly ?—Yes. Such representa¬ 
tives should be chosen on the recommendation of 
the All-India Depressed Classes Association. 

81. You want the All-India Depressed Classes 
Association to recommend names to the Government 
for nomination ?—Yes. 

82. And what is the proportion you would demand 
in the Legislative Assembly ?—According to the 
numerical strength 

88. On the population basis there also ?—Yes. 

84. Are you against the Indianisation of the 
Services ?—Dead against. 

85. Why ?—We are treated much better at the 
hands of foreigners than at the-hands of our so-called 
brethren. 

80. Supposing you are given your adequate share 
in the Public Services would you then also refuse to 
have Indianisation in the Ser v ices ?—Yes. 

87. The D epr essed Clas se s are now labouring under 
some social disabilities, and how can yon expect this 
Commission or the Government to help you in this ? 
—So far as justice is concerned they can help us. 
For instance in the matter of using public wells the 
Commission can recommend to enforce the law. So 
far as the law is concerned it is all right. 

• 88. What 1 mean is this, whether these social 
disabilities have got a political background ?—Yes. 

89 And whether these social problems influence 
political problems in India ?—Yes. 

90. Am I to understand that the social disabilities 
shonkl be removed before political power is given to 
Indians ?—Yes. 

91. And if these social disabilities are not removed 
and political power is given to Indians they will 
perpetuate these social disabilities ?—Yes. 

92. So in order to get rid of these sdcial disabilities 
you want political power to be given to the Depressed- 
Classes also ?—Yes. 

98. And for that'yon want a separate electorate, 
adequate repr es en tation in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation and representation in the Services and in the* 
Cabinet ?—Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by the President, Central Provinces and Berar 
gon-Brahmin Political Anodation. 


On behalf of the Central Provinces and Bexar 
Non-Brahmin Political Association I have the honour 
to submit the Memorandnm attached herewith for 
your consideration. This Memorandum has been 
prepa re d as a result of joint ■deliberation by members 
of the Select Committee appointed bv the Central 
Provinces and Berar Non-Brahmin Political Con¬ 
ference held at Karodi in the A kola district on Bth 
of April, 1928. and which was attended by over 
5,000 members.'"'The Memorandum represents the 
unanimous opinion of the members ox the Select 
Committee. - , , 

S. Tha Sou-Brahmin Party. A brief explanation 
of the *««« and objects of this party and its com¬ 
petition will be helpful in understanding the real 
political situation in the southern half of the coantry. 
Conditions of the northern half of the country are 
different, and most of the views re p resented in this 
Memorandum apply in particular to the rfagpur and 


Betar Divisions of the Central Provinces and the whole 
•of Bombay and Madras Presidencies, e xc ep tin g the 
Province of Sind. 

The Non-Brahmin Party consists mainly of the 
masse* who are exploited by the classes. The Non- 
Brahmin m a s s es are mainly agriculturists and 
labourer* and are the p r o d u cer s of the wealth of the 
country, and are mostly residents of the rural areas. 
These mure have for generations been neglected and 
subjected to a ruthless process of exploitation by the 
political dan. These masses are backward in 
education and have not till recently taken any 
appreciable part in politics. Politics has, until the 
.advent of the Non-Brahmin Party and the Depressed 
Classes into the political field, been a game of the 
political class mostty living in the urban areas, ami 
whose occupation is mainly that of lawyers and 
Government servants. This class is the Brahmin. 
All political organisations—excepting those oi the 
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Non-Brahmins, Depressed Classes and Muhammadans 
—are Brahmin-rid den organisations, and Are merely 
run for strengthening the grip of the Brahmins over 
the masses and for getting hold of more power from 
the British. Their ultimate aim is a Brahmin Raj. 
Their population is under 5 per cent, of the total 
population and they monopolise between themselves 
80 per cent, of the Public Services and hold a good 
many of the highest appointments in the gift of the 
Crown. The so-called Indianisation of the Services, 
which has proceeded too rapidly within recent years, 
has really resulted in Brahminisation of the Services. 
In other words, all the powers transferred to Indians 
and in the name of Indians have been in effect 
transferred to this one small section, vis., the Brah¬ 
mins. This has resulted in strengthening the position 
of the exploiters and weakening that of the exploited 
masses. The so-called Indi&msation has thus been 
a curse so far as the masses are concerned. There 
is absolutely no community of interest between the 
• Brahmin who holds all the great majority of offices 
of power, patronage and profit and the Non-Brahmin 
masses. The political organisations other thaw the 
three specified above are merely Brahmin organisa¬ 
tions ran for their benefit and are in no sense repre¬ 
sentative of the interest or opinion of the masses. 

The Brahmin class being politically and educa¬ 
tionally far advanced has succeeded in dominating 
all local bodies and councils, and is also almost 
entirely in possession of the prose and has 
systematically used its position to benefit itself to 
the exclusion of others. To give only one instance, 
an analysis of the Budget of the Central Provinces 
Government will show that almost all the revenues 
are contributed by the Non-Brahmin masses, and a 
very large share of the money, in one shape or the 
other, is spent for the benefit of the urban Brahmins, 

' and little or nothing is spent for those who contribute 
the revenues. Little or nothing is spent on rural 
education, sanitation, medical relief, communications 
and agriculture, the mainstay of the country. The 
Constitution should provide for earmarking sub¬ 
stantial funds for rural amelioration. 

The Brahmins are very fond of describing them¬ 
selves as Nationalists arid Patriots. But in actual 
practice they are intensely and selfishly communal. 
The .Non-Brahmin Party, as the name implies, 
includes all except the Brahmins. Its membership 
is open to all Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, 

^ Jains, Parsecs and everyone else except the Brahmins. 
The real interest of the Brahmins is directly opposed 
to the interest of the rest who fo rm the Non-Brahmin 
Party. This Party stands for the communal repre¬ 
sentation in Public Services, Legislatures and Local 
Bodies. As long as the caste system remains it is 
idle to talk of a nation and the existence of different 
communities must be recognised as a fact, arid these 
communities cannot be satisfied until their share of 
power, patrons^ and prfifit is assured to them. And 
hence the need for cotfimunal r e pres e ntation and 
communal electorates. The Brahmin-ridden organisa¬ 
tions on the other hand are opposed to communal 
representation as thereby they stand to lose the 
advantage they have gained in the past. 

It is the Brahmin who is responsible for dividing 
the Hindu society into innumerable castes, at the 
top of which he has* placed himself and has attached 
to this caste system religious sanction which appeals 
very strongly to the sentiments of the illiterate 
masses. The teal motive behind it is political 
and it is based on the principle of “ Divide and Rule." 
The emoluments which he has attached to his 
exalted religious position bring him a great deal 
more than the revenues of the Government of India, 
and he is determined with all the forces at his 
command to perpetuate this caste system. His cry 
of Nationalism and Patriotism is all sham. Whatever 
may be the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha as 
originally started, in the southern part of the country, 
in actual working* it has created greater tension 
between the fjindus and Muhammadans and tended 


to strengthen the grip of the Hindu caste system 
with all its implications. This organisation appears 
to be a purely religious organisation. It is note¬ 
worthy that it has been running candidates for seats 
on the Legislative Councils and the Assembly, and 
its leaders have declared that one of its objects is 
to fight the principle of communal r epresen tation 
and to create a new bond of alliance between com¬ 
munities that are opposed to communal representa¬ 
tion m the political field. The Non-Brahmin Party 
has thus come into- existence for protecting itself 
against the social and political exploitation by the 
Brahmins. The Brahmin and Non-Brahmin issue 
in these provinces is as real as the one between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans in the northern half 
of the country. The social organisation known as 
the Satya Shodhak Samaj, which has been working 
in the Bombay Presidency. Berars and Nagpur 
Division for the last fifty years has greatly changed 
people’s ideas regarding the caste system. It 
stands for removal of caste barriers and all vicious 
and ruinous customs in Hindu society and it naturally 
comes into conflict with the Brahmin interest, and 
every effort is made by the Brahmins to mis¬ 
represent it and even to crush it. The awakening 
among the masses as a result of this movement 
has been very great and the masses are prepared to 
support beneficent social legislation. But as long 
as the franchise is confined to a few people with 
p ropert y qualifications there will be no chance for 
the masses to help themselves against ruinous social 
customs. In the circumstances of this part of the 
country, ther ef ore, a considerable widening of the 
franchise is a necessity. The right of communal 
r e p res entation in the Services, right of temple entry 
for the Depre ss ed Classes, and the free use of all 
places of public resort should be embodied in the 
Constitution. 

8 . The Select Committee has nominated the 
following persons to appear before the Royal Com¬ 
mission to give evidence :— 

(1) Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu. B.A., LL.B., 

President, Central Provinces and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Association, Wardha. 

(2) Mr. N. G. Amritkar, BA., LL.B., Pleader. 

Mora, District Amraoti. 

(8) Mr. Pandharinath Sitaram Patel, Secretary, 
Non-Brahmin Association, Ghikhli, Dis¬ 
trict Buldana. 

(4) Anand Swami, President, Non-Brahmin 

Association, Ghikhli, District Buldana. 

(5) M. G. A. Gavai, M.L.C., Mahal Telcdi Road, 

Amraoti. 


Memorandum of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Political Association, adopted by the 
Select Committee appointed by the Provincial 
Conference held on the 8th of April, 1928, for sub¬ 
mission to the Indian Statutory Commission, in 
reply to the Questionnaire issued by it. 

1. (a) Every adult having an income of Rsl20/~ 
per year should have a right to vote for the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils and I-oral Boards and Municipalities. 

(6) Elections should be by direct voting and by 
ballot in all bodies. 

(c) To safeguard the interests of different com¬ 
munities there should be communal representation 
in all bodies based on the following co m mun a l 
electorates 

(1) Brahmins. 

(2) Muhammadans. 

(3) Depress e d Classes. 

(4) Non-Brahmin*. 

Explanation. Muhammadans and Depressed 
Classes really form «part of the Non-Brahmin political 
group. But for some time to come their separate 
representation seems necessary. 

The number of representatives of each community 
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in all bodies should be proportionate to the population 
of each community. 

Economic interests may continue to be represented 
as at pi e sc a t. 

The University seat should be abolished. 

No voter should be required to travel more than 
two miles to record his vote. 

At pr es ent there is no community of interest 
between the electors and their r e pr esen tatives in the 
Council. In fact, their interests are opposed to 
each other. 

Such parties as exist in the Councils are merely 
nominal. Real representation and real parties can 
under the existing Indian conditions emerge only 
out of communal electorates. 

Nominations of officials is necessary. Nominations 
of non-officials to r e pr esen t important minorities is 
also necessary. But in no case should fictitious 
no minatio ns be made, such as that of a brahmin 
lawyer aspiring to the post of a sub-Judge repre¬ 
senting factory labour. 

8. (d) Social Orogrtss in British India. The caste 
system in India is thoroughly inconsistent with 
ideas of democracy. Several vidotut social customs 
exist which are utterly detrimental to the healthy 
growth of the Hindn community. The Brahmins 
are responsible for tire existence and perpet u ation of 
these customs. Several efforts at be nefi ce n t social 
legislation against most degrading and shocking 
custom* have in the past been stoutly opposed by 
Brahmin legislators. The real implications of the 
caste system and its degenerating effects have not 
been fully realised, and attempts at social advance¬ 


ment have not met with the sympathy and support 
they deserve. 

10 (c) and 7. There should be proportionate 
representation of all communities in Public Services. 
At present these Services are the monopoly of the 
Brahmins, who are exploiting the masses and have 
been using their official positions to retain their 
grip over the masses. 

• ( 0 ) In recent years there has been considerable 
Indianisation of higher Services. In actual effect 
it >im resulted in Brahmini&ation of Services and the 
Weakening of European element and lowering the 
Efficiency of the administrative machinery. In 
practice it has been found that a Brahmin official 
is a Brahmin politician first and an official next. 
The non-Brahnnna want the Services to be held by 
themselves in proportion to their numbers. At 
presen t they are too weak to resist the combined 
efforts of the officials and non-officials 

to keep them down, and for some time to co me th ey 
consider it necessary to retain a strong British 
dement in the Services to protect them until they 
secure sufficient power in their hands to protect 
themselves. This British element should consist 
of experienced officers of the right type. 

II. At present most of the money spent on educa¬ 
tion by the Provincial Government is spent in urban 
areas where only 10 per cent, of the population lives, 
and most of this money benefits the Brahmins. 

Most of the rural population consisting of BO per 
cent, is illiterate for want of schools in rural areas. 
The real need of the province is to divert funds from 
higher education to primary rural education and 
rural reconstruction. 


Hemanndnin lubmittod by the Xon-Bnhmin Party, Central Province! 

and Berar. 

(gj Nomination of officials is necessary to make 
expert advice available. r 

(*) Nomination of non-officials to represent ixn- 


1. (•) The constitution of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should be one Governor with an Executive 
Council of fofir members—one British and three 
Indians—representing all Interests and all Com¬ 
munities, responsible to Parliament for the next ten 
years, and responsibility to electorate to be gradually. 
evolved by establishing healthy constitutional con¬ 
ventions. Tenure of office of the Executive Council¬ 
lors to be five years. 

(6) The Governor asd the Governor-General should 
have the power of vetoing or certifying all legislation. 

2. (s) The membership of the Legislative Council 
C.P. and Berar should be raised so as to provide for 
one rural seat for each Tahsil, and Maharastra 
Brahmins should not be eligible for standing for 
rural constituencies. 

(6) Every adult having an income of RilSO/- 
per year should have a right to vote for the Legis¬ 
lative Council and Local Bodies. 

(*) There should be communal representation in 
Legislative Councils and Local Bodies based on the 
following electorate*:— 

( 1 ) 

' (2) M uhawima/iaw] 

(8) Depressed Cissies, 

(4) All the rest. 

(d) The number of r e pr esentatives of the aforesaid 
four communities should be proportionate to their 
respective populations. 

(S) Economic interests may continue to be repre¬ 
sented as at present. « 

(/) University seat should be abolished. 


portant minorities as also n ecess a r y. 

(*) No Maharastra Brahmins should be nominated ' 
on any of the bodies. 

(j ) No voter should be required to travel more 
than a reasonable fixed distance to record his vote. 

(A) President of the Legislative Council should, 
for a period of 10 yean, be a non-official, nom i n ated 
by the Governor. Tenure of office of the President 
to be five years. 

8. The following provisions shoo'd be made in 
the Constitution:— 

(1) Earmarking of certain proportion of the 
revenues for expenditure on rural education, sani¬ 
tation. medical relief, communications and agriculture. 
_{1^ Proportionate communal representation in the 
Public Services of the country. 

(8) Right of entry in the Hindu temples and the 
free use of all places of public resort for the Depressed 
Classes 

( 4 ) A '‘minimum number of appointments in all 
branches of Public Service to be held by Eur opea ns 
should be so as to ensure a sufficiently strong 
British element in the Services. 

(5) Income-tax should be provincialised and all 

prov incial contributions to Govunment of India 
should he abolished. * 

* K. S. Nayudu. 

President, C.P. A Berar Non-Brahmin 
Political Association. 

Nagpur, 15-&-192V. 
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APPENDIX NO. 1. 

REPORT ON THE TERRITORIES OF THE RAJA OF NAGPUR 

SUBMITTED TO THE 
SUPREME GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
BY 

RICHARD JENKINS, ESQ., RESIDENT AT THE COURT 
OF HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA OF NAGPUR. 

1827. 

NAGPUR : 

PRINTED AT THE SECRETARIAT PRESS. 

1001 . 

Pages 24 and 25. 

Inhabitants of the country. The Brahmins are mild 
and courteous in their manners, particularly in the 
presence of superiors ; but in their intercourse with 
other classes they are often proud and overbearing. 
They are great flatterers and dissemblers, and have 
a complete command over their tempers, which they 
never lone where their interests are at stake. They 
fre quick, penetrating, and can express themselves 
with readiness and propri e ty on all occasions. 

The maimers of the peasantry and lower classes, 
both of the city and country, though rougher than 
those of the Brahmins, are more pleasing to Europeans. 
The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in the 
character of the Mahrattaa of all descriptions, is the 
little regard they pay to show or ceremony in the 
common intercourse of life. A peasant or m ech a nic 
of the lowest order, appearing before his superiors, 
will sit down of his own accord, tell his story without 
ceremony, and converse more like an equal than an 
inferior ; and if he has a petition to present, he talks 
in" a* loud and boisterous tone, and fearlessly sets 
forth his claims. Both the peasantry and the better 
classes are often coarse and indelicate in their la n guage 
and many of the proverbs which they are fond of 
introducing into conversation are extremely gross. 
In general, the Mahrattas. and particularly the 
cultivators, are not possessed of much activity or 
energy of character, but they have a quick perception 
of their own interest, though their ignorance of 
, writing and accounts often renders them the dupes 
of the artful Brahmins. 

State of the moral character. The morals of the 
Brahmins are described, both by Captain Williamson 
and Captain Gordon, to be very depraved. In all 
their dealings with the Government they show a 
total disregard to truth and common honesty, and 
they are found to be a deceitful, intriguing, and 
d o prin ci pled race. They are not naturally cruel, 
but to gratify theii; avarice, they do not scruple to 
employ torture and the most cruel punishments. 
They arc considered to be bad masters. Their 
charity only extends to their own tribe. They 
unblushingly condemn' anything like honest or 
upright conduct, and deceit'is regarded by them as 
the perfection of wisdom. There are, no doubt, 
many respectable individuals amongst them, but so 
sensible are theyrf>f the venality of their own order, 
that if they recommend ohe of their own relations, 
even for employment under Government, they either 
force him to give security, or hire a person to watch 
his proceedings. Their vices are in pirt redeemed 
by some virtues. The Brahmins are quiet, sober 
and intelligent; they are fond of their children and 
kind to their women. 

Appendix No. 2. 

Report of the Land'Revenue Settlement of 
the Chanda District, Central Provinces, 1869, 
by Major C. B. Lucie Smith, M.S.C. Nagpur, 
printed at the chief commissioner’s office press. 

1870. 

Commissioner’s Review on the Chanda District 
Settlement Report. 

Para 5, Brahmins .—Major Lucie Smith quotes 
from reports written forty years ago passages 
regarding the Brahmins of the Nagpore country, 
and he fully endorses Sir R. Jenkins' opinion of their 


character, and their influence upon the district. It 
seems as if the Mahrattas and Koonbees had held 
their own against the Brahmins in the Nagpur and 
Wurdah districts where the personal influence of 
the Bhonslah kings was felt. But for the last forty 
years the Brahmins seem to have’ worked their will 
among the alien Good and Teloogoo races in Chanda. 
In Chanda, if anywhere. Professor Max Mnller’s 
theory holds good—that “ Brahminical influence 
pervaded the whole community, not as a vivifying 
influence but as a deadly poison.” I am glad, 
however, to be able to think that the Nagpore and 
Chanda Brahmins are not all bad. Many of them 
do their duty and business well in many walks of 
life. We cannot expect that the Brahmins will, within 
any definite time, cease to be the leaders of Hindu 
society. But we may hope that the example of the 
Mahratta Brahmins of the K o nka n . who are now so 
largely employed in this part of the Deccan, will 
spur on the rising generation of Nagpore Brahmins 
to educate themselves and to think for themselves. 
Brahmans mainly congregate in towns where there 
are good Government schools, so that they can 
qualify themselves to become leaders instead of 
obstructors of Chanda progress. 

Chanda Settlement Report. 

Chapter I. 

General Description. 

Para 151, Brahmins 6,510.—The Brahmins, though 
numbering only 6,510, are a very important class, 
and during the time of the Mahrattas their influence 
was paramount; indeed those days are known among 
the people as the “ Brahmin raj.” As a race the 
Brahmins possess marked ability and industry, and 
have courteous manners, with a great talent of 
ingratiating themselves with those they wish to 
please, but they are regardless of truth, unscrupulous 
and intriguing, overbearing to their inferiors, 
avaricious in money matters and dissolute in morals, 
grasping landlords and hard creditors, and reach 
their worst type in the Nagpore Br ahmin , whose 
greed in days gone by entailed unnumbered evils 
upon the Chanda people. There are of course many 
individuals is whom this description does not 
apply, and who are valued members of the upper 
class, but these form the exception; and to show 
that this sketch of their general character is not 
too highly coloured I would extract the picture 
drawn of them in 1826 by Sir R. Jenkins. (Vide 
Appendix No. 1.) 

Three-fourths of the total number in the district are 
Mahratta Brahmi ns, who are chiefly landowners, 
moneylenders, shopkeepers, priests. Government 
officials, and private servants where clerical work 
is required. The Teloogoo Brahmins are the moat 
learned of the body, and have some excellent Sanscrit 
scholars among them, while the Hindoostanee 
Brahmins have originally come south to obtain 
Government employment. The Goojrathi B ra h mins , 
on the other hand, are bankers and landowners, and 
belong mainly to the influential families. 

Appendix No. 8. 

Report on Land Revenue Settlement or the 
Nagpur District 1899, by Sir R- H.'Craddock, 

OFFICIATING COMMISSIONER OP SETTLEMENTS. 

Page 26, Para 52.. *jd 

1872 jycom e 

Mahratta Brahmans .. 14505 «. - 'through 

Hindustani Brahmans .. 5080 . come 

principle. 

Para Si.— The Brahmins aa thing, am the 
to be discussed along _r get a wholly dispropor- 
comprise the farand power, and you 
great deal of lan-ist Je taken to prevent that from * 
proprietors, these are the steps which you suggest 
in a latconsidered ?—Yes, I have got the figures 

mon* 
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land they do more in the personal supervision of 
their agriculture than the Mahratta Brahmins, who 
are for the most part non-resident. 

But it is the Mahratta Brahmins of whom most is 
seen in Nagpur. They almost monopolise the 
appointments in Government service, at least all 
the better claw of appointments. An outsider in 
an office largely manned by Mahratta Brahmins 
stands a very small chance of success; every slip 
he makes is at once brought to light, while the faults 
of members of their own community are carefully 
glossed over. Excellent judges of character them¬ 
selves, they are past-masters in concealing their 
own thoughts. 

Sir R. Jenkins, in a passage often quoted (but 
which I will not reproduce as being too dark a picture 
at the present day), recorded a very unfavourable 
opinion of the Brahmins. The Brahmins of the 
Cdurt entourage doubtless justified the character for 
intrigue and contempt for truth which he gave them. 
Sin c e his day, howe v e r . Western education has raised 
the standard of hooesty, and many upright men are 
now to be found among the educated members of 
the caste. 

As traders, moneylenders, and lawyers the 
Brahmins are most successful, as landlords they fall 
far below the ideal standard. As clerks and officials 


_ £ - 

they are secqfid to none. The barrier of exclusiveness 
is'breaking down ;i their clannishness shows some 
signs of diminution, they are losing alike their 
tendency to ^flattery and, it must be confessed, 
some of the courtesy for which they were so dis¬ 
tinguished. Tliis change in their characteristics is 
partly due ta the spread of education, and partly to 
new blood received, soon after the formation of the 
Provinces, frdkn Poona, Satars, and Ratnagin, from 
which placofi|nany of our higher officials originally 
came. 

Their abhorrence of practical and mechanical work 
is also beginning to^give way. The superintendent 
of the Government Farm at Nagpur is thoroughly 
practical, as well as a s ci e ntific agriculturist, and the 
son of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, after working 
as an apprentice in the railway workshops, has now 
set up a large workshop of his own. Progress “may 
be slow, but as the avenues to Government employ¬ 
ment become more crowded with applicants, at the, 
legal profession becomes more and mote co m pet i t iv e, 
as the religious veneration in which the Brahmins, 
are held weakens, which it is already p erceptibly 
doing, they will be wise enough to turn their attention* 
to more technical profewohs, and will attain as much 
success as practical workers as they have gained in 
the past as writers and officials. 
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The itputatlea consisted ef 

Rai Bahadur K. 5. BAIDU, President (Spokesman). 

Mr. B. <L AMBIT BAR, BJL, LL.B., Secretary. 

Mr. tt. A. OAVAI, M.L.C. 

94. The Chairman ; This is a deputation, is it not, 
from the Central Provinces and Berar Non-Brahmin 
Political Association ?— {Rai Bahadur Naidu ) Yes. 

96. We have your Memorandum, gentlemen. 
• • • Rai Bahadur K. S. Naidu, you are the 
president of the Association and spokesman ?— 

96. I wish you to tell me first of all when was this 
Non-Brahmin Political Association founded—how 
long ago ?—Before I begin, may I let you have, sir, 
a copy of a brief statement of the case of the Non- 
Brahmin Party ? 

a 97. Tha Chairman : Does it differ materially from 
your Memorandum ?—No, sir; it is in fact a brief 
statement of our case. (Copy of the statement 
handed over to the Chairman). 

98. I would like to take your own course in 
addressing us shortly, but would you tell us when 
this body was established ?—The Non-Brahmin 
Political Party really came into existence about six or 
seven years ago. This is a natural evolution of the 
Non-Brahmin social movement that was started in 
this province about fifty years ago. That social 
x movement is known as the Satya Shodhak movement. 

'N^hat came into existence far purposes of destroying 
caste barriers among the Hindu communities 
Oxidating them into one community. The 
(4) >&clopment of that has been that about 
, _ ^ . "“V 3 ago we started the Non-Brahmin 

(d) The number of r^jv 

ur c o mmun ities should be'^follow. You say that the 
rpectnre populations. >*. is to destroy the caste 

W Economic interests rasy continue to ***'" 

ited as at present. included among 

(/) University vat should be abolished. --f fading 


Association was that no Brahmin should belong to 
it?—Yes, sir. The reason for that is that the 
Brahmin community here has been in the social as 
well as in the political field systematically exploiting 
the Non-Brahmin communities. There is no com¬ 
munity of interest between these two co mm un i ti es , 
and therefore it was not found possible to include 
that one community in our group. 

101. Of course, we know this land of division. For 
instance in Madras it is very well known and h&s had 
very important political effects, and to some extent 
in other provinces too. Would you include in yonj 
body people who are not Hindus ?—Not in the 
social one, but in the political one we do. 

102. Have you in fact got any such members ?— 

Yes, we have got Muhammadans; we have got 
D e p resse d Classes. % 

108. De pr e s sed Classes may or may not be regarded 
as Hindus; but you have Muhammadans ?—Yes, 
there are Muhammadans. 

104. What is your membership altogether ?— 
We have a very large membership; I could not 
exactly tell you how many. Practically half the 
non-Brahmins of Berar and the Nagpur division 
really-belong to us. 

105. Theri: is the secretary of this Association 
who will be able to tell us its membership ?— 
{Mr. Amriikar) The total membership might 
amount to, say, about a thousand. 

106. Sardar ShuxUv Singh Ubaroi : Are they all 
subscribing members ?—Yes. 

107. Tha Chairman : Anyhow it is a Urge and 
representative body. Just tell us then, would you, 
what you would like to re pres e nt to us. We shall 
be very glad to hear you ?—(R« Bahadur Naidu) 
The position in our province is one of great h a n dicap 
in the matter of progress of the non-Brahxnin people. 
We really want all that h andi c ap to be removed; ? 
we want a fair chance to progress. At present I may 
tell you, sir, thit tht circumstances of this province 
differ materially from the circumstances obtaining 
in various other provinces. In this province we have 
got the meeting-ground of all communities and all 
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castes from all parts of India. Of these several 
communities that have come here, there is one 
community, the Maharashtra Brahmin, which has 
really captured all political power in the place, and 
the result is that we have to advance against that 
community in our social as well as our political 
activities, and these activities are naturally hampered 
by the obstruction placed in our way by this one 
community. You will find, sir, that ail the points 
set out in this brief statement practically refer to 
that aspect of the case. So in the legislative councils, 
for instance, we have asked for the electorate to be 
considerably enlarged. 

108. You say in paragraph 1 (a) of the statement 
put into my hands just now by you : " The consti- 
*' tution of the Provincial Government should be one 
" Governor with an executive council of four members 
” —one British and three Indians—representing all 
" interests and all communities responsible to 
“ Parliament for the next ten years ...” What 
do you mean by '! responsible to Parliament ” ?— 
That means, just now the ministers are responsible 
to the electorate. When the subjects are reserved 
fpr ten years, which is our proposal, they will exactly 
be in. the same position as the executive councillors 
are now. 

109. Then you are proposing now a Constitution 
for*the next stage in which there will be no member 
in the Governor’s Cabinet responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature ?—That is what I am proposing. 

110. Then we come to the next recommendation, 
(2). You say : " The membership of the Legislative 
" Council, Central Provinces and Berar should be 
“ raised so as to provide for one rural seat for each 
” taksil and Mahrashtra Brahmins should not be 
"eligible for standing for rural constituencies.” 
You pick out the Mahraahtra Brahmins, sometimes 
called the Mahratta Brahmins, and yon say they 
should be disqualified ?—Yes, sir. 

111. Then no Brahmin should be a rural member ; 
is that not so ?—No Brahmin ought to be a rural 
member, sir. 

112. You'told me, when we started, that the 
guiding principle of your organisation as first 
conceived was to'break down caste ?—Yes. 

118. It strikes one rather as an emphatic assertion ? 
—We must go through a period during which we 
have to be struggling against this caste system and 
it is not a very easy thing to be destroyed- There 
a?e forces which are counteracting to perpetuate 
that. Already there are the Hindu Sabha activities 
and the Sana tana Sabha activities. All these are 
determined to perpetuate the caste system. So, as 
against our activities there are counter activities to 
contend with. In the meantime we have got to 
evolve some formula by which to go. 

114. Then you say m2 (c) : "There should be 
" communal representation in Legislative Councils 
” and Local Bodies based pn the following electoT- 
“ ates.” Then, according to you, you may have a 
Brahmin in the Local Body, but you have said that 
you do not want a Brahmin in the Legislative 
Council from rural constituencies ?—I should also 
have him, sir, in the Legislative Council. 

115. I thought you said in 2 (a) that there should 
be no Mahrashtra Brahmin standing for rural con¬ 
stituencies ?—That has not been very accurately stated 
there. What we really mean is that the Mahrashtra 
Brahmins at pr es ent living in the-urban areas are 
eligible for standing for rural constituencies and thus 
a very large number of them"get returned to the 
Council. They really do not represent the rural 
interests, but yet they come in very large numbers. 

116. But I understand your proposal is that no 
man should be a candidate for a particular seat 
unless he resides in that constituency. Is that what 
you mean ?—Yes, that is right in one sense. Just 
now the Mahrashtra Brahmins are eligible for standing 
for rural constituencies because some of them live 
in those constituencies, and some of then! get elected 


because residence in and also qualification for urban 
areas also qualify them for rurfal constituencies. 

117. Is what you mean this: You want to 
establish a principle that the only persons who 
could be elected for a constituency should be people 
who reside in it ?—Yes. 

118. Does that apply also to other people besides 
the Brahmins ?—Yes. 

119. I think I appreciate what is meant here. 
Then we go .on to 2 (c). You have to elect members 
to Local Bodies from (1) Brahmins, (2) Muhammadans 
(.1) Depressed Classes, and (4) all the rest. My friend, 
Mr. Hartshorn, points out to me that out of the 55 
elected members now in the Legislative Council all 
except 8 reside in urban areas ?—Yes. 

120. That I gather is the sort of point you make, 
country people to r e p r es e n t country people ?—Yes. 

121. Then I see you propose to abolish the 
University seat. You do not give the reason here ; 
just tell me what your reason is ?—My reason is this: 
In the first place it is not a residential university. 
In the second place all graduates are entitled to vote 
for this constituency, and the number of graduates 
in this province consists of a very large proportion 
of Mahraahtra Brahmins. I have not actually 
calculated the figures, but my belief is that about 
90 per cent, of the graduates are Mahratta Brahmins. 
They are sub-judges and pleaders living all over the 
province. 

122. Yon say that 90 per cent, of the graduates 
are Brahmins, or is it that 90 per cent, of the Mahrash¬ 
tra Brahmins are graduates ?—90 per cent, of the 
graduates who have votes are Mahratta Brahmins. 
The result of this is that every time it is only that 
community that can get returned, and in effect this 
is a reservation of a seat for a Mahratta Brahmin 
which is the most powerful community here. No 
other community stands the remotest chance of 
getting elected from this constituency for another 
hundred years if the constituency continues as it is. 

128. That is the reason for proposing to abolish 
the seat, I see ?—It turns out to be an indirect 
reservation for the moat powerful community. 

124. Then you propose to continue nomination 
of officials to make expert advice available. I 
suppose that is because yon feel there axe cases 
where you must have a man to give expert and 
skilled advice ?—Yes. 

125. Then .farther down you sa^'that no 

Maharashtra Brahmin should be nominated ?—My 
reasons are that nominations have to be provided 
for in the case of the weaker communities- 

126. Forgive me. You say in 2 (g) that nomina¬ 
tion of officials is necessary to make expert advice 
available. That has nothing to do with communities. 
And do you propose to make a rule that however 
expert a Brahmin may • be, and h o we v er expert the 
advice he may be able to give, no Brahmin must ever 
be nominated as an official ?—No. sir. I should like 
to add the word ” non-official ” after the words 
" Mahrashtra Brahmins ** in paragraph 2 {*). 

127. At the’ present moment who is the man 
nominated to r e p r esent labour in the Legislative 
Council ?—He is a Brahmin pleader who is now 
practising here, and who is an aspirant for the post 
of a sub-judge. 

128. My experience in India has not been that the 

Brahmins are the only persons who want posts ; not 
at all. But you take the view that there ought to 
be a law that nobody who is a Brahmin coc dd^ 
nominated as a non-official ?—The principle rrm* 
it is this, sir: Nomination is to help through 

in who have no opportunity of group to 
election, and to allow the stx&c principle. 

in by nomination is again** Jiat as things are the 

129. You take the 'jfff get a wholly dispropor- 
Brahmin caste doe«.£buence and power, and you 
tionatu amount .qfc taken to prevent that from 
think that strmese are the steps which you suggest 
spread!nTf.onsidered ?—Yes, I have got the figures 
might 
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for the second Council. Out of 70 members they 
were 22 . though they are only about 2 per cent, of 
the population of the province; in the present 
Council they are 14. 4 

180. Kindly look at paragraph 8 of your Memoran¬ 
dum which deals with the provisions that should be 
made in the Constitution. There is one whichj is 
marked No. ( 8 ) : " Right of entry in the Efddu 
temples ... for members of the Depr 

" Classes." Do you suggest that the B 
Parliament should legislate that ?—Certainly, 
point of view is this. These social caste divirf 
have got a political background. The Brahmins 
have introduced these to divide up the communities 
into various communities in order to keep a hold on 
them. It is a deliberate intention to call it social 
and thus to exclude it from the political sphere. 

.181. Let me explain the view which lends itself 
to me. I should certainly call the diffi culty a social 
ooe, because it does arise in the course of the sodial 
relations of the people. The fact that one man. 
for example, is not willing to receive food from the 
hands of another is manifestly a social difficulty, is 
it not ?—That is exactly what we are contending 


182. It is not really a question whether yon are 
contending against it or not. The fact is that it is a 
social difficulty. The question is what can be done 
to produce a more sympathetic state of things. I 
think myself that while undoubtedly it is most 
important to secure adequate political repr ese ntation 
and to promote every political change which tends 
to break down these things, it is important at the 
same time to remember that soda! ostracism is .a 
th i n g that cannot be put a stop to by an Act of 
Parliament ?—We have got to take a step forward. 
I quite follow your point of view about it, but I 
think that these backward and depre ss ed and 
oppressed ciggies , who are suffering under a good 
manv unjust social customs, should be helped by 
legislation. 

188. You see the way they can be helped does not 
necessarily lie along the route of making certain that 
they have got adequate representation and a right 
to argue for fair treatment ?—Adequate representa¬ 
tion is the best method which will bring out the 
required result. 

184. The Chairman : Do yon not feel, Mr. 
Rajah, that there is something in what I have been 
trying to get at from the deputation. It is very 
important to pursue all possible ways by which you 
may contribute to the breakdown of this state of 
things which I deplore as much as anybody else. But 
I want to face the difficulties. It seems to me 
that political evils can, of course, be remedied by 
political remedies ; the right of the community to 
express itself and to call attention to its grievances 


135. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Did he go alone ? 
—Yes. 

1 136. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : What was the 

offence committed ? 

The Chairman ; I should think that there is 
probably some offence which is described as out¬ 
raging the religious sentiment. 

The Witness (Jtai Bahadur Saidu) : In this case 
he was charged with criminal trespass. The idea 
at the back of it was that the Brahmin was in 
possession of the temple and everybody else could 
be excluded by him at will. 

187. The Chairman : I am told that on appeal 
the conviction was quashed ?—Yes; it was an 
English jndge that acquitted him. 

188. I think that a great many of the people who 
look from outside will sympathise unreservedly with 
the difficulty. But I frankly feel great doubts aa to 
how far the constitutional statute can be expected 
to deal with this particular aide of the problem i 
—If relieving people from slayery cm any account 
can be the object of any constitution, I do not see 
why when there is public opinion to back it up it 
should not be backed by legislation. There is A 
large volume of opinion growing in favour of the 
Depressed Classes. 

189. I am asking for practical help. Is it your 
deliberate view that the constitution passed by the 
British Parliament at Westminster should contain a 
provision that there should be a right of entry into 
the Hindu temples for everybody ?—Yes, for every 
Hindu, as a matter of right. 

140. Sir Sankaran Hair ; Have you got any 
religions endowment boards here ?—There are none, 

I am sorry to say. 

141. Lord Strathcona : In your statement in 
No. 2 (rf) you say : " The number of r ep resen tatives 
" of the aforesaid four communities (that is to say, 
" Brahmins, Muhammadans, Depr es sed Classes, and 
" all the rest), should be proportionate to their 
" respective populations." Do yon mean that the 
namber of representatives in the Legislative Council 
and also in Local Bodies of those four communities 
should be p roportionate to their populations ?—Yes. 

142. I have worked out the figures, basing mV 

calculation on the present strength of the Council. 
That will give us Brahmins 2, Mnhammaifrna 2, 
Depre sse d Classes 18, and all the rest, including 
officials and everybody else, 40. Take Mu h a mm a d a n s , 
for instance. Do you think it will be a fair represent 
tation of M nhammaHan* to ha vs only two members 
in the Legislative Council ?—The Muhammadans are 1 
a weaker community, and I think on that ground/ 
the representation in excess of the strict number^ 
would be justified. * --nkS 

143. Take the Depressed Classes. Can you fifldj 


„ 18 men who are qualified to Represent the Depressed j 

can be secured by adequate representation, but I do Classes in the Council ?—I think you can find so] 
feel great difficulty in a proposal, for example, that many. * 9 

the right of entry in the Hindu temples should be 144 . Tust one other Question on your printed 


$ right of entry in the Hindu temples should be 
laid down in a constitutional statute. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : We ask for the other thing, 
sir, viz., " the free use of all places of public resort ’’ 
The Chairman : That is another matter. “ 

The .Witness (Rai Bahadur Naidu) : If you say 
that the State should not interfere with social customs 
there will be practical difficulties in the way of our 
communities securing their rights. One ins tan ce 
Jean point to happened in 1927. There was a 
NontffiMS* Sab ha he re. I n that Sabha some 
getting lnBLFC"^ forward and succeeded in 
be thrown ope895 ***** *h® temples should 

result of that one Depressed Classes. As a 

that that was a great> ^".Cl ass boy who thought 
pleased with that) wentS?? 6 ®* (and he was very 
temple in Amraoti. He waWK** - *h° Ambamayi 
prosecuted and finally convira^pohed out ^and 
judge and sentenced to one rr.onthVV* Brahmin 
He did not go to the temple to create affJSSJJ*® 3 ® 11 *- 
but out of pure devotion to the deity. ^Vhief, 


144. Just one other 4 ues ** on on y° ur 
document. Yon say in paragraph 8, No. (4) 

" A minimum number of appointments in all branches^ 
.■/* of Public Service to be held by Europeans should _ 
" be fixed so as to insure a sufficiently strong British. 
" element in the Service*." D» you mean tluti . 
minimum number of appointments should be fixed 
for all time ?—Not for all time. - 

145. I asked that question because m your 
typed document you say "it is necessary to 
" retain a strong British dement is the Services to 
" protect the non-Brahmins until they secure 
“ sufficient power in their hands to protect them- 
" selves “ ?—It would come to that. _ I thought the 
question was what is to be provided just now. The 
constitution we are suggesting should be fox a^ 
limited period. We must have protection so long* 
as we have to fight with a most powerfully organised 
community. 

146. Colonel Lane-Fox: About 1 (a) in your 
. printed document. Do you find that in your view 
"tthe province has been sa exploited by Bra hm i ns that 
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you would rather go back and practically do away practically include everybody ?»—Yes. At pr esen t 
for the time being with all the Reforms, go back to only those who have the property qu alifi cation are 
the government with ah Executive Council, not enfranchised. Roughly speaking, for this purpose, 
responsible in any sense to an elected body ?—Cer- you may divide them into two groups. One is the 
tainly. The downfall of the last Ministry in this group of the Maharashtra Brahmins. Most of them 
province, for instance, was due to Brahmin intrigue, possess property and they come in in very large 
because there was no Brahmin in the Ministry. numbers ; their number would be 20 per cent, of 

147. The effect of the Reforms has been to set the electorate and they are able to cast their solid 

up an unfair domination of one particular caste P vote. The other group possessing prop er ty quali- 
-—-That is so. fi cation is in the grip of the B rahmin lawyer, Brahmin 

148. Item (5) of the last paragraph: “ Income- landlord. Brahmin moneylender. Brahmin petty 
“tax should be provincialised and all provincial official, and it is very much influenced by the Brahmin. 
“ contributions to the Government of India should It is not easy for the people of this group to vote for 
" be abolished.’* Why do you propose that ? How the candidate of them own choice. Unless we get 
are you going to provide the Central Government out of this and widen the franchise we will not get 
with funds, for instancerfor defence ?—My only desire the right sort of men. 

is to get more money for the province. 166. This would mean practically adult male 

149. But you have to look to the practical dis- franchise. I trust it will not include many women.— 

advantages ?—I do not wish to press the point; I If we cannot go quite so far we will be quite content 
pill leave the matter to you to work out. with the franchise as it is if it is considerably 

150. Mr. Cadogan : There is one sentence which widened. 

1 should like to be explained. It is in page 609 of 157. And if you had a franchise sufficiently 
your typed Memorandum. "... an analysis widened cm this basis you would like all election 
■ of the budget of the Central Provinces Government to be by ballot ?—Yes. 

" will show that almost all the revenues are contri- 158. No nomination 7 —No nomination. 

'* bated by the noa-Brahmin masses and a very 150. Sir Arthur Froom : Your difficulty is with 
large share of the money, in one shape or the other, the Brahmin Party. Yon say the Brahmans secure 
" is spent for the benefit of the urban Brahmins, and the best repr es entation, the best posts, and so on 
" little or nothing is spent for those who contribute and so forth. Would yon describe these difficulties 
“ the revenues ? "—The Brahmins who are referred as arising owing to difference in education between 
to are people who usually live in urban areas; there Brahmins and non-Brahmins ?—Yes, partly due to 
are very few of them who live in rural areas. They education and partly due to the history of how the 
are not in any sense the producers of the wealth of the Maratha Brahmins have captured the power. On 
country. But the non-Brahmins, who are usually pages 511-2 you will find certain extracts given 
agriculturists and labourers, live in rural areas, and by me. They give the opinions of some responsible 
they are the persons who are the producers of the British administrators from 2827 down to 1899, and 
wealth of the province. If yon look at the budget these British officers have described the position as 
yon will see that practically all the revenue of 0 they found it, how the Maratha Brahmins by intrigue 
crozes is contributed by the non-Brahmin masses, and by unscrupulous methods have managed to gain 
the agriculturists and the labourers, in the shape of the position that they attained. They are education- 
land revenue, stamp revenue, forest revenue, and ' ally advanced too. Even then, with all their powers, 
every other revenue. If you see the debit side of they have not treated the non-Brahmin masses 
the budge£ you will find that little is spent on them ; fairly. In the elections you find the Brahmin official 
there is just 20 lakhs provided under the head is a nuisance. He exerts considerable influence in the 
“ Agriculture.” If yon farther analyse it you will districts in favour of the Brahmin candidate or a 
find that it is spent mostly on salaries The candidate that will support the Brahmin, and in 
situation therefore is that in rural areas you have that way he is a terrible handicap on the backward 
not sufficient schools, you have no communications, communities that wish to advance, 
and you have no medical relief. Because the Brahmin 160. I have read all that, this Appendix to your 
population is concentrated in urban areas it derives printed document. But what I am not clear about 
the greatest advantage. is this. The Brahmins are numerically very few 

151. The Chairman : I do not think you are quite compared with the other classes of Hindus, let alone 
right in your impression. I see that in 1928-29 out the Depressed Classes. Why can the rest of the non- 
of 60 lakhs of new expenditure, 27 lakhs was spent Brahmin portion not fight their own battle ?—They 
on general indivisible se/vices, and of the rest 9 lakhs have got all the engines of op p ress i on, all the machine 
was spent in urban areas while 24 lakhs was spent in guns in their hands. 

rural areas?—I am not personally acquainted with 161. Education ?—Education and all Public 
the details of the 24 lakhs. Services. 

152. What I fejl is this*: I no doubt sympathise 162. The Chairman : All Public Services ?—I mean 
with you. The rural areas are so s p r ea d out that most of them. 

the money spent on them may seem to be compara- 163. Afr. Hartshorn : You said 80 per cent. ?— 
lively little when one sees the money spent in a 80 in the subordinate services and 24 in the gazetted 
particular place. But if you add together the money appointments. 

spent in all the rural areas it may turn out to be a 164. Sir Arthur Froom : Are there not many 
larger sum than it appears at first sight ?—Even among the non-Brahmihi who can stand up against 
assuming that 24 lakhs is actually spent in the the Brahmins ? Yon simply regard the Brah mi ns 
rural areas, what is it to the 6 crores that the rural as having established th em selves, and you ca n not 
areas contribute ? disestablish them without the assistance of some . . . 


The Chairman : I do not know. 

158. Mr. Hartshorn : I see you suggest that the 
franchise should be extended to every adult whose 
income is Rsl^O per annum. Can you tell us bow 
many you think would be enfranchised on that 
qualification ? Would not that be equal to adult 
suffrage ?—Almost. # 

• 154. There woul£ not be many from the adult 
population who are getting less than RslO per 
month ?—Practically none. 

155. I see that the Depressed Classes want every 
adult with an annual income of Rs96 tq be enfran¬ 
chised. If that is conceded I suppose it would 
• • • 


—I can understand that if we are given a fair chance 
but if there are handicaps, perse cu tions amUtfon* 
official pressure, as there is in the mattexuients, oar 
and everything else including ap-only had they 
position is very weak indeed. past, but they have 
consolidated their position hvx since the Reforms, 
done most consolidatioi\jn the backward classes of 
That has been the rr*- 

the Reforms. do not feel you can so organise 
165. And Yo meet is ?—Give os some machine 
yourselvefo have given them all to them, 
guns. Hartshorn : You mean the vote in itself 
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ia sufficient ?—The Brahmin uses his influence 
the elections from the official downward, and every 
voter with prop erty qualifications is under the grip 
of the Brahmin in some form or other, the Brahmin 
landlord, the Brahmin official, the Brahmin pleaded 
and so on. They are using all their positions. Wei 
will get protection if you put in a proportionate 
re p r esen tation of all communities. Then they would 
not go in for these elections and trouble everybody } 
We will be free from this nuisance then. V 

157. The Chairman : One phrase of yours wasj 
" the pleader.” How is it that anybody is in thfi 
grip of the Brahmin pleader or any other sort of 
pleader ?—I will tell you an instance. I stood for the 
last election, and failed. Many people who supported 
me were people who go to Brahmin pleaders. In 
these places the proportion of Brahmin pleaders is 
something like 95 per cent, in every Bar. The 
briefs of those people supporting me were thrown 
away and their cases were badly dealt with. Of . 
Course, they had no alternative. They had to go to * 
one {deader or other, and most .of the choice was 
limited to Brahmins. 

168. The Chairman : This is a very serious thing. 

I belong, or used to belong, to that honourable profes¬ 
sion. I never heard that anybody in that honourable 
pr ofess ion of the Bar failed to conduct cases properly 
because he was embittered with somebody.—I am 
sorry to say it does exist here. 

169. The Chairman : If it does, it is perfectly 
monstrous and scandalous.—It does exist on a 
large scale. 

170. Colonel Lane-Fox: The whole population is 
not engaged in litigation. Some of them will be 
free from that sort of influence.—I think very few. 

171. The Chairman : From your point of view 
I think you will be glad if I mention what the figures 
are which are before me. These figures, prepared 
impartially and carefully, show how many of the 
posts in the provincial services are held by B rahmin* 
oat of the totaL I am excluding the subordinate 
services and take the three main departments, 
executive, judicial and police. The figures stand thus : 
In the provincial executive service out of a total of 106 
officers 86 are Brahmins. In the provincial judicial 
service ottof a total of 188 officers 95 are Brahmins. 
And in the police out of a total of 19 officers 6 axe 
Brahmins. I may add that in none of the three 
case s, the executive provincial service, the judicial 
provincial service and the police service is there any 
European at all, so that the figures are not affected 
by that.—This preponderance has become a nuisance 
here to the rest of the co mmuni ty. 

17S. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi ; May I ask 
whether the Brahmins as a class were given some 
preferential privileges in the constitution of the 
government of this province for them to become so 
powerful as to outshine all other communities. Is 
it by tiie constitution of the government of this 
province or by their own ability and intelligence 
that thev have come to the forefront ?—I did not 
quite follow the question. 

178. 1 am asking whether the Brahmins as a 
• class were given some preferential privileges for them 
to advance so high and so much in comparia oii wi th 
other communities ? 

The Chairman : You mean by the constitution 
itself ? 

174. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : Yes.—Well, the 
AM^ntnlt of these Brahmins holding a lot of 
app£^*an$s, and being in a position to influence the 
. . ?t*. has a great deal to do with it 

And aecondly-^wnot say exactly bow it works, 
whether It is a conditional matter or not—one 
thing noticeable is in "fed of the Reforms that 
we have got. We are g&£^& ithrough a peculiar 
history. In this province therOl^^ been something 
like 10 Indian judges in the Hig^Vj^t appointed 
so far. Of these three were. appomte^^fore the 
Reforms. We find that during the Refoi 
seven Indian judges have been appointed, and 


that period we have had two Indian Home Members, 
Brahmin Home Members, and we find that out of the 
seven judges, six are Maratha Brahmins. How it 
tuitied out one cannot say. It is too much for me 
to know the secret. 

175. The Chairman : I think the answer to the 
Saxdar'i question is plainly this. There is no 
provision in the constitution which gives any prefer¬ 
ence. However the present situation may have 
come about, it is not due to any provision in the 
constitution.—In one sense it would be the result 
of this, that the constitution has not provided for 
proportionate r ep rese n tation, and as long as that 
provision is not made the p resent state of things 
must continue. 

178. Sir Hari Singh Gout : You are afraid, Mr. 
Naidu, and you would like to have Europeans to 
safeguard fbe interests of the non-Brahmin* ?—Yes. 

177. Do you think that the interests of the non- 
Brahmins are safeguarded by the Europeans in thi} 
province ?—Well, my party is c onfinin g its proposals 

•' to this pro vin oe. We have nothing to do with the 
other provinces. The conditions of tins province 
are, as I told you, that there is one community that 
is busy exploiting the remaining communities by 
means, of course, of its industry and by intrigue. 

178. You jnst now told us that two of the executive 
councillors who have been appointed by the officials 
here have been both Maratha Brahmins, the two 
Home Members, and yon have said that the majority 
of the judges of the krai court, six out of seven, were 
Brahmins, Maratha Brahmins. That is the doing 
of the European officials, is it not so ?—It is more 

. than I can say. 

179. And yet you expect them to bold the balance 
evenly b etw e en you and the Brahmins ?—-I have 
not said that Europeans made these appointments. 

180. Who made these appointments ? They were 

not made by the ministers and not by the Legislative 
Council.—I take it the Member in charge of Law 
and Order, that is the Brahmin Home Member, 
must have had a preponderating influence in the 
xqatter. » 

181. Who appointed the Horn*? Member? Are 
you not relying on a broken reed in asking for the 
support of Europeans who will not help yon ?— 
Divorced from any abstract proposition* and*taking 
concrete cases, my experience is that in these warring 
and jarring communities an Englishm a n has always 
been found to be the man who holds the balance. * 

182. That is what you have bedn trying to contend. 
You said first of all that the centre of power is the 
Home Member, and that through the agency of the 
Home Member the majority of these appointments 
have gone to Maratha Brahmins. Therefore the 
centre of power being in the Home Member, the 
question is, who appointed the Home Member, and 
all the mischief that you complain of may be traced 
directly or indirectly to that fourftain head.—Well, 
that is a political matter. 

188. That is exactly what I want you to consider. 
—It is not that you do not know the history, but I 
beg to be excused from being drawn into that. 

*"* 184. I was asking you in what way your salvation 
lies. When yon speak of being helped in your 
political advancement by the European offic i a l s your 
past experience does not justify you in relying upon 
them for the necessary a ssi s ta n ce.—What I mean is, 
we are being actually persecuted in everyday life 
by this community. Every person in the non- 
Brahmin party or in the backward dames who is 
trying to come forward is being daily "persecuted by 
the whole group, official and non-official- In this 
position our safety only lies, we say. in the inter¬ 
vention of the Englishman. * • 

185. But how would that prevent it ? That is 
exactly the point f am making. How would that 
prevent the exploitation of your co mm un i ty by the 
Brahmins ?—The persecution would be reduced. 
We will pr&bably get a chance to advance without 
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obstruction, without undue obstruction and without 
improper obstruction. 

186. Has it been reduced during the nine years 
since the Reforma? Have you not been com¬ 
plaining that it has been accentuated by the Reforms ? 
—During these nibe years there have been more 
appointments of Maratha Brahmins and a worse 
situation created for us. 

187. That is what I am asking you. During the 
last nine years, by the introduction of the Reforms, 
there have been more appointments on the reserved 
side of the Government for Maratha Brahmins 
through the agency of the Executive Government; 
and that Executive Government having influenced 
the large number of Maratha appointments in the 
reserved half of government, if the popular side of 
the government is abolished it will accentuate the 
mischief ?—The popular side, so far as I can see, 
cannot function in this province. Aa the backward 
communities are trying to come forward the organised 
community with all its forces is trying to curb them 
and keep them down, and what will be left out of the 
constitution is unrepresentative members, an un¬ 
stable council and an unstable ministry. That 
ministry will be no good- 

188. We- are digressing from the point. The 
point I am making is quite different. This is a 
mathematical proposition. Half the government 
has not improved your position. Half plus half is 
the whole. Therefore your position is doubly bad 
if you scrap the Reforms ?—I do not hold the view 
that the Executive Government is a bad thing. What 
I hold is that there are few capable men in our 
province—and I am glad to say that we will begin 
with yourself—and if you have men of that sort 
coming to the position of executive councillors they 
will be able to do more good and bring in more 
propositions by which we can bring about the 
material and moral advancement of the country. 
Under the praent circumstances your ministry is 
not stable for three months. That is due to clannish¬ 
ness* and ptrigue. 

189. Once mo^ we go back to the main question. 
How are you going to ensure that men of ability 
should obtain positions of responsibility if the doors 
are belted and barred and there stands in front the 
Executive Government helping them ?—t am not 
going to put back the hands of the dock for ages to 
itime, but as things are at the present moment I do 
not see any chance as long as you have no electorate 
that understands the political value of the vote and 
as long as you have representatives that themselves 
do not understand the value of the political vote. 

100. How shall we educate them ?—By enlarging 
the electorate and giving them a chance to vote on a 
larger scale so that they will be used to the ballot 
box. « 

191. What is Jhe value, of a vote if they cannot 
influence the decisions of the Government ?—They 
have stultified themselves in the last ministerial 
crisis. 

192. You want to make your province politically 
conscious ?—Yes. 

168. Therefore yon want to give the people 
votes ?—Yes. 

194. And votes are valueless without being backed 
by power ?—Yes. 

195. Therefore you want to give your people 
power ?—Yes. 

190. And that power you think will be conducive 
to the advancement of your community ?—Yes. 

197. That means you must have autonomy ?— 
Yes. 

■ 198. Therefore you are in favour of autonomy ?— 

I want to give tny*people, the representatives in the 
council, only advisory powers for the next ten years. 

190 . But that JU not the value of a vote. People 
will say that you are converting your Legislative 
Councils into debating societies. Before 1019, was 
th£g)jiot a clamour raisqfi all over the country like 


that ?—The Legislative Council for some time past 
has been a bear garden. 

200. I am not at all clear that the line you have 
indicated will help you in the least. On the other 
hand, instead of helping you, it will aggravate the 
situation and make it worse. If you are to scrap the 
Reforms and go back to the pure executive form of 
Government, it would not in the slightest degree 
help you, because the reserved half of Government 
does not help you at all. Therefore, if the whole of 
the Government is reserved, it will never help you 
at all. You are not going to influence that Govern¬ 
ment unless you appoint a non-Brahmin Governor ? 
—I do not agree with the proposition that the four 
members of the executive council by themselves 
really constitute the whole influencing element in 
the place. Until the electorate and the councils 
develop sufficient sense of responsibility to enable 
them to have a dominating voice, we have got to see 
exactly what the present condition is, and that 
condition is one of ruthless exploitation on the part 
of the most powerfully organised class, and so by 
extending the franchise I think the people will have 
an opportunity of learning the value of the vote 
within the next ten years, for whiui period the 
constitution proposed by me will run on. I think 
ten years is quite enough time to understand the 
value of the vote. 

201. They are learning the value of the vote now 
by quarrelling among themselves, but you do not 
give them a chance to quarrel during the next ten 
years. That is how they learn, and that is a plain 
fact; they only learn the value of the vote by 
quarrelling and they in time will understand that it 
is a futile game to go on quarrelling ?—It is no use 
simply quarrelling the whole time to learn nothing. 

202. Sardar Shivdev Singh Ubevoi * In clause 8 (4) 
you say; “ A minimum number of appointments in all 
" branches of public service to be held by Europeans 
" should be fixed so as to ensure a sufficiently strong 
'* British element in the services." But then you 
have got the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
that 50 per‘cent, should be Europeans and 50 per 
cent. Indians. Do you stick to that proposal, or do 
you differ from that ?—That was not what 1 had in 
my min£.‘ 50 per cent, is not the thing that matters 
to me. 

208. Then how much minimum should be reserved 
for EmJPeani in the Public Services ?—It may not 
be from the point Of view of the convenience of 
Englishmen, but it will be from the point of view of 
affording protection for the backward classes who are 
suffering from tyranny now. If there is a particular 
place where the Mohratta power is strongly concen¬ 
trated. then 1 should ask lor all Europeans in that 
district. 

204. Has your Association made any proposal 
regarding the minimum that should be reserved for 
Europeans ?—I have not worked it out. I have 
only indicated the circumstances under which that 
change ought to come in. At the same time I have 
not calculated the details. I know that certain 
districts in the province do require that practically 
all the beads of departments should be European*, 
while there are some others where -they can get on 
without any Europeans. 

205. Lord Straihcona : How many districts do 
you think there are in which all the heads of depart¬ 
ment are Europeans ?—It is a matter of hw 

I cannot say. _*and how * 

206. Mr. Hartshorn : I do not ^^presentation. 

you propose to achieve a proportion' be no popular 
You were saying that there -proportionate repre- 
Goverament until yot> tfcnderstand how you are 
sentation, but I do ?—For instance, take the 

going to accompjfo up the population into different 
Brahmins. I Qot ^ much because the Brahmins 
communij^te representation, but we want to be 
^.Vof the nuisance. Take their case, and if 
T Sd y are to have two representatives in the Legis- 
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lative Council, we will have to divide the province 
into two areas and let them compete in their respective* 
areas. 

S07. But do you suggest a reservation of seats foo 
each of the communities in proportion to their 1 
population ?—As a matter of fact I might explain 
to you my proposals. Though they look like ■ 
reservation, I do not want any reservation as such. ; 

208. Then how do you propose to get your properJL * 
tionate representation ?—-With a sort of fixation of\ 
the number. I do not want reservation in excessj 
of the population basis. I do not want any arbitrary? 
fixation or reservation of seats. It has got to be 
proportionate to the population. For instance 
taking the first group, the Brahmins, to be five per 
cent, in a certain province, I will give them five per 
cent seats in the Legislative Council, but how those 
five seats should be divided in the above area is a 
matter of detail. In the case of the Muhammadans 
for instance, it has been solved ; we know exactly 
how thev work it. 

209. Supposing you have adult suffrage in the 
province, what do you think will be the result ? 

I think at present the total voting strength of the 
province is about 170,000. If you have got adult 
suffrage, you will have something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 8,000,000. You say that if you have a 
qualification based on Rsl20 income, that will give 
yon practically male adult suffrage, and assuming 
that you had that, and there is no practical difficulty 
of handling so large a number of voters, you think 
you can build up an organisation for any com¬ 


munities—say, for example, for the depressed classes 
and the backward classes—that they would vote 
only for candidates drawn from their own com¬ 
munities in the general constituencies ?—They will 
come in if you will exclude Brahmins from that 
group. 

210. I am assuming now that everybody is 
entitled to stand as a candidate and all male adults 
in the population will be entitled to vote. You 
think that in these circumstances, and under the 
present condition of affairs when the Brahmins have 
the educational advantage and possess the. organs 
of publicity and influence which they can bring to 
bear on the electorate, you could capture a fairly 
good representation for the Depressed Classes ?— 
Yes, a fairly good representation for the Depressed 
Classes and a fairly genuine representation of the 
large mass of agriculturists and all, provided you 
save us from this Brahmin group. 

, 211. You will have to save yourself from them ?—• 

For instance, if there are two candidates standing in 
a constituency having 500 Brahmin votes, those 000 
votes are thrown solid in favour of a candidate whg 
is acceptable to the Brahmin and against the 
candidate who is not acceptable to the Brahmin. He 
plays havoc in the constituency with his solid vote. 

212. That is at present the case where the vote 
is restricted, but if it were made more universal, what 
then ?—But why not relieve us f r om all these 
quarrels ? There will be obstruction of various 
kinds. • • • 
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Memorandum submitted by the Indian Civil Service Central Association. 

The Indian Civil Service fcentral Association is The Association regards it -as undoubtedly in the 
the General Council of the Indian Civil Service interests of the public as well as of the Services that 
Associations of the different provinces. Any pro- the right to retire on proportionate pension should 
vincial Association is at liberty to submit its own be granted, or continued, to all members o( the 
Memorandum to the Commission. Indian Civil Service at the date on which orders are 

2. The Association considers it unnecessary to passed on the recommendation of the Commission 
emphasise the fact that the future constitution of and that this right should be continued at any rate 
India and the maintenance of efficient administrative until any further revision of the constitution. If 
machinery are two questions which cannot be officers are assured of the right to retire on propor- 
considered independently, but have an intimate donate pension in the event of the conditions of 
bearing on each other. At the same time it recognises their service becoming unacceptable to them it will 
that the character of the administrative machinery retain in the Service a number of valuable officers 
which is, or can be made, available, is only one of who might otherwise retire, may prevent serious 
many factors having a close bearing on the nature deterioration in recruitment and will at the same 
of the future constitution. The Association, while time enable those officers to go whose service is a 
realising the possibility of the introduction of changes burden to them and who are, therefore, probably 
of such a character as to alter radically the position unsuited to the new conditions, 
of the Services, considers that it would accord best 4. It is possible that the recommendations of the 
with its responsibilities to confine itself to drawing Commission may involve the abolition of, or the 
attention briefly to certain points affecting the appointment of other persons to, poets tha t have 
members of the Indian Civil Service which have ordinarily been held by members of the Indian 
already demanded some consideration under the Civil Service. In such event the Association would 
existing constitution and which would probably request that any recommendation having this effect 
assume much greater importance in the event of should be coupled with a further recommendation 
substantial alterations being made. In particular, that adequate compensation should be given to 
a transfer of any large measure of authority from members of the Indian Civil Service whose prospects 
Parliament to Indian hands would bring into pro min- may be prejudicially affected by the change, 
ence certain questions of vital importance to the In them report on Clause 86 of the Government of 
Service. The Association does not propose to India Bill of 1010, the Joint Committee observe 
volunteer any views as to the desirability of such a that " The Committee think that every precaution 
transfer nor does it suggest that any large section of should be taken to secure to the public servants the 
Indian politicians is animated by a conscious desire career in life to which they looked forward when they 
to do injury to members of the Services. It acknow- were recruited.'’ The Proviso to Section 96-B (2) 
ledges that, even among those who are most keenly of the Government of India Act recites that “ Every 
opposed to the existing form of administration, person appointed before the commencement of the 
there are many who are anxious to do no injustice Government of India Act, 1919, by the Secretary of 
to those whose presence they believed to be super- State in Council to the Civil Service of the Crown in 
fluoua. But the AU-India Services, owing to their India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
largely European character and the extent to which or shall receive such compensation for the loss of 
they have been responsible for Government in the any of them as the Secretary of State in Council 
past, are necessarily associated with an order of may consider just and equitable." It would appear 
things ifith which many of the politically minded that in their legal interpretation the words " existing 
Indians are not, and are not likely in the future to or accruing rights " do not ‘include the right of 
remain, satisfied* and it is likely that their opposition appointment to selection posts outside the time- 
to this order should influence strongly their attitude scale. It is submitted that such an interpretation 
to the Services generally. The Association invites has the effect of stultifyfcg this proviso and the 
an impartial study of the questions, resolutions and Association cannot believe that such interpretation 
references relating to subjects affecting the Services, is in accordance with the intention of Parliament, 
and particularly European members of the Services, It was represented to the Royal Commission on the 
In the Legislatures. It believes that such a study Superior Services in India that, whatever may be 
will go far to explain the unwillingness df many the legal interpretation of these words, the intention 
members of the Services to accept a position in of the proviso was to secure to the officers concerned 
which they would be more responsible to these their prospects of promotion to all higher posts 
Legislatures than they, are at present, unless they existing at the time the Act was passed or, 

are assured of an adequate measure of protection. alternatively, to secure for them compensation for 

8. The main direction in which protection can be, the loss of such prospects through the abolition of 
and has been given hitherto, is in the matter of these appointments. The Royal Commission, in 
retiring rights. At present members of the Indian Paragraph 82 of their report, found themselves 
Civil Service of t>ver B years service, who have not unable to lay down any general ruling on the subject, 
qualified for full pension, have the right to retire on but recommended that the Secretary of State should 
terms which, if they frequently involve substantial refer such claims for compensation as they arise for 
financial loss, allow an officer who finds the conditions consideration and report by the Public Service 
of his - service unacceptable to terminate his employ* Commission. It is requested that on this occasion 
ment and retire on a proportionate pension. The the rights of members of the Indian Civil Service 
option so to retire had originally to be exercised in such a contingency should be clearly defined, 
before the 81st March, 1924, but the period was 5. The only other matter to which the Association 
subsequently extended to the date on which orders desires to direct the Commission's attention is the 
are passed on the report of the present Statutory question of the security of pensions. With regard 
Commission. But for this extension a considerable to the security of pensions generally, it is 

number of officers who are still in the service would in. the Report of the Royal Commiss|rJ^*^T 

have retired in 1924. Superior Civil Services in India, d“ T Kles Pf ca a 

It was represented to the Royal Commission on March, 1924, that "We have -nnty ot pensions, 
the Superior Civil Services in India that the right anxiety with regard to the 

of retiring on proportionate pension should be ‘We do not share this. a nffle “ *** ? t rrf 
extended indefinitely, and the Royal Commission circumstances, and water, involving a transter 
recommended that, in the case of all future British change is made -h in this regard now exercised oy 
recruits to the AU-India Services, they should have the financial ci State in Council, adequate provision 
the option of retiring on proportionate pension if the Secretne same time be made for safeguarding, 
and when the field of service for which they have wonld>pensions." .. . 

been recruited is transferred, such option to remain StfT With regard to the pensions to the widows 
open_for one ypar from ^the date of transfer. 
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children of deceased members of the Service sefctired 
by the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Bfciles, 
considerable apprehension has been felt by njany 
members of the Service since the introduction of the 
Reforms that the security of such pensions nu^ be 
endangered by the advance of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India and the resulting relaxation of the 
control exercised by the Secretary of State 
Excluding the portion of the Family Pension wind 
for Asiatic members only, the accounts of winch 
are separately kept, the balance at credit offithe 
Fund as on the 81st March, 1028 (the latest figures 
available) was £B,008,582-17-2. This sum is entirely 
repre s e n ted by compulsory contributions by members 
of the Indian Civil Service past and p r es ent. 

Under the regulations at pr ese nt in force no 
insurance fund is established. The contributions 
are credited and the pensions charged directly to 
Indian Revenues as civil recei p ts and charges; 
but, in order to adjust the rate of contribution frtgn 
time to time to what is necessary to supply the 
pensions provided by the regulations, a separate 
pro-forma account is kept of all contributions levied, 


of all payments made and of the interest which 
would have been allowed upon such contributions if 
•i a mutual insurance fund had actually been 
established. 

The Government of India (Civil Service) Act, 
1025, by exempting the provision for such pensions 
from submission to the Indian Legislatures, allayed 
immediate fears and it was decided to take no 
further action in the matter until the next revision 
of the constitution. The Association desires to 
press upon the Commission the necessity of safe¬ 
guarding the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund from all possible interfe r ence. 

7. Similar apprehensions have also been felt by 
members of the Indian Civil Service with regard to 
the security of their own pensions. Provision foi 
these pensions has also been exempted from sub¬ 
mission to the Indian Legislatures by the Government 
of India (Civil Service) Act, 1085, but the Association 
requests that the security of pensions earned by 
members of the Indian Civil Service should also be 
adequately provided for in recommending any 
advance in responsible Government for India. 


Memorandum cubmittad by the Indian Civil Service (Retired) Association. 


I am desired by the Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
Association to submit the following r ep r ese ntation 
for the consideration of the Statutory Commission on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

This Association, which has a membership of 863 
retired Indian Civil Servants, has no wish to traverse 
the whole ground of political reform in India, or to 
attempt to devise any constitutional scheme, unless 
Ha aid is invited by the Commission. . In some 
quarters it may be said that an Association of retired 
officers should confine its representation solely to the 
question of the security of pensions, cm the narrow 
view that this is the only matter with which its 
members as functi oficiis should concern themselves. 
But its members represent an accumulation of Indian 
ex p erience and knowledge gained in all Pro v inces 
in India as well as in Indian States and in all spheres 
of public administration, and the Association would 
consider itself as having failed in its duty at a very 
critical period in the relations be tw ec u Great Britain 
and India if it did not travel beyond purely personal 


2. The Association recognises that even if no 
announcement had been made in Parliament in 1917, 
and if no Government of India Act had been passed 
in 1919, it would still have been necessary to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and to gratify— as 
far as is compatible with the welfare of the vast masses 
of the population —the aspirations for an enlarged 
share in the government of the country which have 
been awakened among the educated classes nT the 
several Provinces by the liberal policy consistently 
pursued by His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India during a century of British 
This policy has taken shape in the extension 
“ ~dvantages of education to Indians, without 
class, creed, or caste, in the steady 
tvu- •„ resources of the country by 

counterpart under indigenous before and 

above all. in the introduction to million , 

of the benefits of ordered government impartial 

and humane administration to which thc>£2rd» at 
large, during the centuries which preceded 
rule, had, with occasional intervals, been complex 


strangers. This policy was. and could only have been 
put into effect by the sympathetic co-operation and 
unremitting labours of successive generations of 
public servants from Great Britain, who instilled 
into their Indian subordinates, afterwards to become 
their colleagues, those high standards of duty which 
they brought with them from the West. As 
time passed, and as educated Indians have been 
trained up in these ideals of public service, it has 
rightly been determined to admit into the higher 
branches of the Services an increasing, Indian 
personnel, and this Association recogqjses, not without 
pride, the manner in which many Indians in the 
Services have assimilated those high traditions of the 
Indian Civil Service and the other British Services, 
traditions which are recognised throughout the 
Empire and beyond it. But the Association also 
knows from long experience of Indian sentiment and 1 
practice that the maintenance of these high standards 
depends, and must for long depend, upon the con¬ 
tinuance in these Services, in substantial numbers, of 
this impartial British element. The standard of 
public service in any country'is dependent upon the 
influence and chanurter of public opinion, and 
the character of the British Services in India 
has been based on the standards of British 
public opinion. These standards th^ have imported 
with them and imparted to their Indian colleagues 
and subevdinates. But, with the steady elimination 
of the British element, the influence of British 
public opinion' will grow ever more faint, until the 
British public wash their hands of the whole matter, 
while there is no Indian public opinion of like character 
to take its place. Amidst racial rivalries, conflicts 
of creed and caste, and the struggle of hostile sections 
for power and place, the British members of the great 
Services have occupied a position of detachment 
which has enabled them not only to act impartially, 
but to create a belief in their impartiality, and it 
is from popular confidence in their integrity—apart 
from any question of efficiency—that the British 
members of the Indian Services have found their 
main support and encouragement^ in spite of all the 
calumnies and vilification with whifh a hostile Press 
and an ambitious Intelligentsia have continuously 
assailed them for so many years past. In this belief 
in their impartiality the British members have an 
advantage over their Indian colleagues, for such 
public opinion as exists in India has not yet learnt 
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to rise above class' considerations. The Indian tat ions which will surround them. The evil 
Public Servant, howfcver impartial he may wish to consequences of the elimination of a British element 
be, is often liable to suspicion, since he himself must from the Services are not to be measured merely 
belong to one or other of the classes whose interests by the diminution or cessation of careen in India 
may be in conflict. If he decides, however justly, for British youth. This might be a matter for some 
in support of his own class, he is at once open to the British concern, but could never be regarded as a 
charge of favouritism by all the rest, while, if his valid argument against Indianisation. and it has 
decision is against them, he is accused of being a little weight with our Association. It is in India 
renegade and of having been bought by his opponents, itself that the consequences would be truly disastrous 
Until there springs up a genuine Indian public to the best interests of the people. It would mean a 
opinion able to thmlc otherwise than in terms of recrudescence of official oppression and caste domin- 
race, caste, or creed, Indian Public Servants will ation, which even British administration has only 
suffer under this severe handicap. The example and been able to keep in check and not to eliminate. It 
support of the British members of the Services has would mean the destruction of the whole fabric of 
hitherto helped the Indian members to maintain peace and order built up so laboriously by the efforts 
British traditions in the teeth of class pressure, of many generations of British officers. 

Without that support there is bound to be a falling The prolonged supineness of the Government of 
off in the standards of efficiency and integrity. India in face of the various manifestations of the Non- 
Tbe Association is in constant touch with the working Co-operation Movement has entailed most serious 
members of their old Services and with many Indian consequences and has given grave warning of the 
Correspondents, and from the information thus evils attendant upon Ion of confidence in the power 
obtained, as well as from the published Govern- of Government to check the forces of 'disorder, 
mental reports, they can assert with confidence that The many friends of the British were stupefied into 
since the advent of reforms (dyarchy) in the Provinces a surprised and sorrowful inaction. Their enemies 
those standards have already seriously declined, were triumphant and increasingly truculent. The 
If this deterioration should continue, it will inevitably masses watched and wondered not without some 
affect the power of the British Parliament to discharge feeling of contempt, what had happened to the 
its responsibility to the people of India ; it will also ” Sarkar " wh.ch allowed itself to be vilely 

have a most damaging effect on British prestige, a calumniated and its orders set at defiance. while the 

term not used in any Imperialistic sense, but as best King-Emperoris uncle and the King-Emperor's 

interpreting the respect felt for the British Raj as heir were publicly affronted. When at last the Ali 

a mighty and beneficent authority which has both brothers and " Mahatma ” Gandhi had been brought 
the will to do justice and the power to enforce it. to tardy justice and firmer action taken against 
This form of prestige may be made the subject of other prime offenders, the Non-Co-operation 
scornful reference by men who owe their wealth, shibboleths lost their efficacy, the confidence of the 
education, and status to the opportunities which people in the Raj began slowly to revive, although the 
British rule alone has made available to them, but Government has not fully recovered from the shock 
it is well known to those who have spent their lives inflicted upon its " uiol.' 1 Indeed, recent incidents 
m India, that the term, rightly interpreted, explains in Bengal, Madras and Bombay show that the spirit 
the whole secret of the wonderful hold of the British of defiance of authority is still strong and that the 
Raj upon the minds of the diverse multitudes manifestations of lawlessness encouraged by impunity 
numbered in the Indian population. It is a precious are becoming more frequent. The steady reduction 
asset of the British nation not lightly to be thrown of the British personnel in the administration is 
away. * admittedly one of the causes of this growing lawless¬ 

ly If British responsibility for the welfare of the ness. 

Indian masses is to be fulfilled, it follows that, whatever 4. It was just as the tide was beginning to turn 

’ changes in political machinery the Statutory Co mmix - that the Lee Commission made its enquiry, and in 
won iflay recommend to Parliament, it is absolutely 1024 it submitted its report upon the “ All-India " 
essential that the British propor ti on in those Services and British-recruited Services. The Commission's 
yhich are charged with the work of administration * recommendations for the Indianisation of the Indian 
should be of a quantity and quality sufficient to Civil Service provided that, after deduction of 
leaven the whole mass, and insure as far as possible 20 per cent, of the superior posts to be made available 
honest and clean administration. This British to the Provincial Services, the rest were to be 
contribution will not be forthcoming unless the recruited half and half from British and Indian 
security offered to theso Services is such as to attract personnel. It was calculated that this 50 per cent, 
to an Indian career the best men that Great Britain in composition would be reached in 1080 in respect 

can supply. Some members of the Association have of the Indian ■ Civil Service, and some ten years 

taken their share in the recruiting campaign of a later in the case of the Indian Police. The actual 
few years back to restore the popularity of service strengths of these two Services in 1024 was 2,020 of 

in India; some nave sent sons to the Services, and whom, perhaps, 1,800 are British. That number 

though many have had their confidence so shaken by will in time be reduced to 1,000 or less—050 British 
post-reforms experience that they have not seen members of the I.C.S. and 850 of the Police, for a 
their way to do either, still all are at one on the population of 820 , 000 , 000 . In the opinion of this 
necessity of conserving this British character in the Association, and of many other competent authorities. 
Public Services in India, if that country is to be these proposals touched the extreme limit of safety, 

saved from falling back into the tainted Oriental and, although the Indian proportion has not yet 

atmosphere of privilege, intrigue, nepotism, and been nearly reached, the Association believes that 

corruption from which she was lifted by many years m every Province serious difficulty has already been 

of honest administration. There are many high- felt in finding a sufficiency of European officers ♦ 
minded Indians who know this, and would sincerely meet the requirements that have aris eo.^V ^ 
deplore any such backsliding, but unaided they will recent critical years. The effect of the 

be quite helpless to overcome the atmosphere into been to bring Home to all classes who •“*. *** ^ * 

which they “would find themselves sinking back, either in numbers or in educatio n TV onxietv 
The British public may easily be deceived into accep- dangers to which they W o« ,wontr01 ’ | kiijm 
ting at their face value the easy assurances by further relaxation of *h c communal ™ 

Indian politicians of their confidence in the continued has had its manifestatirsty riots throughout ’ 

efficiency of the Setvices when the last British member culminating in bkoed the peace of India an 

of them has departed. But those who have a lifelong which have jf ever before how essential l 

experience of the currents of Indian thought know it cleare'progrcss or that Sub-Continent tna 

well how futile these protestations will speedily be 4xra^n*Goveminent should remain in a posu 

proved to be. They know how numerous are the .flfil its responsibilities. The Association 
weaker vessels *vho will inevitably fall to the temr*- . 
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suggest that, until a fair trial has been given*, the the necessity of obtaining British recruits in these 
proportion of posts available to Indians in these Services have been unable publicly to act on theiz 
Security Services under the programme proposed own belief, through fear of the abuse and ridicule 
by the Lee Commission should be curtailed, bur it which such action would entail upon them from the 
urges emphatically that no further reduction in Ahe Swarajist members of the Legislative Councils and 
British share of these responsible posts should ybe the Press which these control. Few Englishmen ol 
promised or even projected. Communal antagonism the calibre required for Indian Services will be 
has grown greater and not less during the short tempted to embark on a permanent career which 
period that has elapsed since that programme was offers such doubtful attractions as service on the 
accepted by the Government of India, and if gpy " transferred " side of a Provincial Government, 
further Indian ha tion were now to be undertake^, I.M.S. —In the opinion of this Association the 

the recently restored confidence of these ServAs I.M.S. (Civil) should be definitely included among 
and the re-awakened desire of young Englishmen Ho the Security Services. This is, indeed, the practical 
enter them would be once more rudely shaken, if effect of the Secretary of State's recent orders as to 
not completely shattered. This Association is Of the composition of the Service and the poets assigned 
opinion that while each class or nation naturally to them, but the Association learns fretm officers on 
desires a greater share in the loaves and fishes for leave that the British members of the IJVI.S. have 
itself, in so far as it cannot secure that share it been further diminished during the interval of un- 
infinitely prefers that it should be held by British certainty that has elapsed between the Lee Com- 
rather than any other Indian officials. In this sense mission's Report and the recent orders of the 
there is no demand at all for Indianisation among Secretary of State. Hardly any new British recruits 
the people at large. have yet found their way to the Civil side, and the 

Indian nationalism is an aspiration of the intellec- Medical charge of districts has, to an increasing extent 
tuala and not a reality. It U on the lips of certain passed to an Indian personnel. The effect of thi) 
politicians as a convenient euphemism for is most disquieting to the confidence of British 
Anglophobia, but it does not exist in the hearts of officers serving with their families in India, and unless 
the znames, who consider as foreigners all those who the position Is speedily restored, which is only possible 
do not belong to their own locality. The Mahratta, by a definite declaration that the I-M.S. is to be 
the M a dr asi, the Bengali, the znen of Hindustan, reckoned as a Security Service (Mr. Montagu, we 
Rajputana and the Punjab axe. to the people outside understand, regarded it as a “ pivotal " Service), 

their re spective Provinces, just foreign races or clans, recruitment for the Security Services themselves 

The British are only one mare foreign clan, but, as will be seriously prejudiced. 

they happen to be impartial and aloof from all the OtMer Services. —In the other Services mentioned 
inter-communal intrigues and conflicts, their adminis- it is obvious, from the recent Report of the Royal 

tration is preferred to that of the others. The ' Commission on Agriculture, that the Commission 

correctness of *hi» view is patent to all who have • regard recruitment of British experts as essential 

served in the country. It is seldom realised by to the success of the programme that they have 
pereona whose contact with Indians is limited to drawn up. They may be reticent in their expre s sions, 
those few classes who have learned the phrases and being, like the Lee Commission, restricted by the 
catchwords of Western democratic speech without existing Constitution, which has made Agriculture 
any corresponding absorption of the spirit that a " transferred ” subject, but their intentions are 
inspired them. perfectly clear. 

S. In addition to their programme for Indianisation In the Public Works Department, for the irrigation 
of riie two Security Services, the I.C.S. and Police, the developments so essential in India to-day,•and also 
Lee Commission advised the Provindalisatian of all for all the Public Works of the country, a substantial 
other Services which were functioning in the " trans- ’ jftoportioo of British Engineers is required for the 
ferred " field. It was logically compelled to this initiation of new projects, as well as for efficiency of 
course because it had no authority to criticise the administration and the prevention of waste* The 
e ff ect s of dyarchy or to make any suggestions which Forests do not attract the best Indians, who dis l ike 
appeared to run cou n ter to that scheme. Bat the the hardships and isolation of the forest life. Iij 
Ind ia n Civil Service, as the premier Service, has always Education, where all the higher knowledge is being 
regarded the members of these great Departmental imparted in English, the prevalent movement among 
Services as c ol leagues and co-operators in the great Ministers to ban British Professors, Teachers, and 
and growing field of Indian administration ; and this Inspectors is manifestly ill-advised. " All-India " 
Associ a ti on regards the rapid disappearance of Services are required if In d ia ns to be developed and 
British personnel from such Services as Public Works, governed as a whole, and though this A s soci a ti on 
E duca ti o n . Forests, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera- fully recognises that British personnel may be 
tive Societies, Medical and Public Health as a measure reduced In the non-Security Services, yet it is essential 
which, however theoretically consistent with political to efficient administration that the British pr oport ion 
schemes and dr eams , is in practice disastrous to the in these Services should oontinue & the future, aa 
best interest of the Indian peoples. Nearly all of in the past, to enjoy the security conferred upon 
these beneficent Services are the creation of British them by their membership of an " All-India 
rule ; in most of them not a single British official has, Service and their control by the Secretary ofiShtL. 

it is believed, been recruited since 1924. It is British youths will seek public service abroa d 

impossible that in these conditions the progress and " they are to serve under the fi n a l authority c &* Ikl tlsa, 
development so essential to the p rospe ri ty of India Parliament or the Parliament of a British Po winwOt - 
cad be maintained. In effect the interests of hundreds but they will not be willing to subject 
^ mi Hi ona of people are being subordinated to the to the caprices or hostility of a Provincial Ispbavs 
2”**j»s of a few t ho u sands. If India were Council or the Indian Legislative Assembly.-wiWe 
education and Oriental methods, believe that this difficulty has already made xtaelf 
5*1™ “d ^ of the British element would be felt in the few cases where British recruitment has 
w_J!L r ? 0rme ?';*Y* bnt when the one hope of been attempted, and we also understand that many 
estern lines, it is Mend e d on development on British officials in the transferred departments are 

supply m men born ancLv suicidal to cut off the only awaiting the action to be taken on the report of 

he actual strength of all -tin "Western methods, the Commission to decide whether to retire on 

®L Report) was omServicea in 1924 proportionate pension or not. 3 ... 

perhapsl.fl 00 were British The Brj34«. of whom. 6. This Association is fully conversant with the 
these Services may be materially redudJpment in argument that loss of efficiency is a small matter 
endangering the actual peace of the country^Biout beside the “ satisfaction of popular desires." This 
cannot be eliminated without seriously imperifhi? argument as applied to the Indian situation is little 
ns progress. Indian Ministers who privatelv confix better than flap trap. The efficiency on which this 

-odation lays stress, and which in the pa^£ the 
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Government of India endeavoured to secure, is not 
a " Prussian*’ efficiency, which never existed and 
was never attempted by the Indian Civil Service or 
any other-’Service in India. It is simply clean and 
honest administration—namely, to make the best use 
of the resources available and to apply them honestly 
for the good of the country ; and the so-called 
" popular desires ” to be satisfied are not popular 
desires at all, but the ambitions of a few special 
castes, who, having in the past had-a monopoly of 
education and civil offices are anxious to secure as 
many lucrative posts as possible for their own kith 
and kin. The Association does not argue that these 
ambitions are not intelligible, or even not legitimate 
from the point of view of the classes concerned, but 
only that they should he clearly recognised for what 
they are, and not accepted as the '* demand of the 
Indian nation/’ as the classes concerned would wish 
the British public to think. 

7. During the period of maximum unrest among the 
"Services (1931 to 1924), great anxiety was felt, both 
among officers serving and those on the retired list,, 
lest continued advances towards seif-government hi 
.India should place the security of Service and Family 
Pensions in jeopardy, since the funds from which these 
are payable, though they may have a separate exis¬ 
tence on paper as pro forma accounts, have no existence 
in fact, the payments being made from the Indian 
reven u es as an ordinary annual charge upon them. 
The existence of this apprehension was mentioned in 
paragraph 88 of the Lee Commission's Report. It 
■ was felt that under the Government of India Act, 
1919, the liability of Indian finances for obligations 
of this nature were sufficiently safeguarded. The 
Royal Commission wrote : " We assume that if any 
statutory change is made hereafter involving the 
transfer of the fiwawrial control in this regard now 
exercised by the Secretary of State in Council, 
adequate provision would at the same time be made 
for safeguarding Service Pensions." This Association 
feels little doubt that under existing conditions the 
Secretary of State would always charge himself with 
this ditty, hut, with the p rospe ct of further constitu¬ 
tional changes in India, involving the reduction of 
the Secretary of State's powers of control, it would 
seem pace wary that the Statutory Commission should 
lay special emphasis on the continued security of 
Service and Family Pensions. It is realised that no 
Parliament can bind its successors without limit of 
gme, but it would not be sufficient merely to affirm 
the liability of Indian revenues to meet these charges 
unless means were continued enabling the liability 
to be enforced. If in subsequent political arrange¬ 
ments the control of the Secretary of State over 
Indian finances were to be relaxed, the en ac tm ent 
passed should require, as a condition precedent to 
such relaxation a form of security for the fulfilment 
of these obligations *hich would be protected not 
merely from the contingency of deliberate repudiation 
but from the vicissitudes of a possibly inefficient 
Indian finance. The Services may be forgiven for 
feeling apprehensions on the subject, for the various 
Indian Legislatures, so far from showing any generous 


feeling towards British Public Servants, who have 
laboured hard for the good of the country (and 
without whose labours the members of these very 
Councils would not be occupying the position of 
comfortable security which they now enjoy), no 
opportunity of cutting down ttwdr allowances, of 
attempting to abolish the higher appointments, 
and generally of belittling their value to the country. 
Not a single one of the concessions given on the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission would have 
been granted by these Legislative bodies. The 
Services, so far from expecting generosity at their 
hands, cannot even confidently reckon upon justice, 
and this not because Indians are individually un¬ 
generous people, but because in their public capacity 
these bodies consider it as “ unpatriotic " and “ in¬ 
consistent with their national self-respect ” to 
encourage British recruiting, or to confess its indis¬ 
pensability to the safety of the country. 

8 . To sum up these representations, this Associa¬ 
tion has some doubts whether democracy in the 
accepted sense, either now or in any near future, can 
ever take root in a country so con sti tuted as India 
and among peoples whose traditions are so completely 
incompatible with democratic ideas. The only hope 
of success towards a form of seif-government suited 
to Indian conditions lies in the continued support 
of British guidance, control, and p ro te ction. It 
therfore submits:— 

(i) That the scheme of Indianiaation at p r ese nt 
adopted for the two Security Services— 
the I.C.S. and the Police—already provides 
for the utmost reduction in the British 
contribution to these Services compatible 
with the continued peace, safety, and 
progress of India. 

(ii) That the Indian Medical Service should be 
definitely included as one of the Security 
Services. 

(iii) That the British p r op or ti on in the recently 

Provincialised Services should be a sub¬ 
stantial one and should now and in *he 
future continue to enjoy an ” All-India '* 
status in order to make certain that such 
reduced British element as is recruited 
should be of the strength and the standard 
required in the interests of the peoples of 
India. 

(iv) That in the matter of Service and Family 

Pensions the present statutory control of 
the Secretary of State should not be relaxed 
without such security being previously 
furnished as would insure that the liability 
of the Indian Treasury on this behalf would 
be met independently of the vicissitudes of 
the Government of India howsoever it may 
be constituted in future. 

In submitting this re p rese ntation the Association 
request that an opportunity may be given at a 
convenient time to the representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion who have drawn it up to give oral evidence in 
support of what has been urged. 


Memorandum submitted by the 

THX CASE Or THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY OP INDIA 
AS PRESENTED BY THE ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, TO THEJNDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Anglo-Indian Association, 

united in their devotion 

who gave such unmistak**- sacrifice in me war. 
to the Empire by thetz- 


A Message from H.R.H. The Prince or Wales 

TO THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY. 

Given at Delhi, 23rd February, 1022. 

** You may be confident that Great Britain and the 
Empire will not forget your Community, who air 


Summary. 

^ -We -accept the ofbaal pronounce- 
.■the Under-Secretary of State for India, mad* 
House of Commons on *V rt P ec *“‘^l 
as quoted in para. 20. We invite special 
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Attention to para. 34<J of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, as quoted in para. 22. with 
respect to the " peculiar situation " of the AnHo 
Indian Community, and in particular to the ccm 
eluding sentence. " THE GOVERNMENT MIAt 
ACKNOWLEDGE. AND MUST BE GIVtfN 
EFFECTIVE POWERS TO DISCHARGE. THE 
OBLIGATION TO SEE THAT THEIR INTERESTS 
ARE NOT PREJUDICIALLY AFFECTED." Ilf 
this injunction appeared necessary to the tram era *yf 
the 1919 Constitution, it is much more essential n<m. 
11 any further advance in responsible governments 
contemplated. 

B. Employment sn Government Service, especially 
railways, telegraphs and Indian Medical Depart¬ 
ment (paragraphs *4-83). We consider there is 
ample evidence m the experience of the last eight 
▼ears that the community require to be protected 
from disturbance, and safeguarded against loss of 
employment by reason of political pressure on thf 
part of larger communities holding a preponderating 
vote in the Councils. While the community do not 
claim any special treatment which they have not 
hitherto enjoyed, they do claim that their fidelity, 
reliability and aptitude as Government servants, 
throughout the period of their existence, and their 
almost hereditary tenure of certain classes of posts, 
merit special recognition and special safeguards 
[vide paragraphs 29-88). 

(c) Education —{Paragraphs 84-42). Anglo- 
Indian schools being at the mercy of Provincial 
Legislatures m the matter of gran ts-in-aid. and be mg 
moreover scattered over the whole of India, we press 
far the centralization of Anglo-Indian education., 
with a view to ensuring greater efficiency, especially 
in the matter of the provision of training colleges, 
and the safeguarding and adjustment of grants. 

(rf) Representation end Protection —(Paragraphs 
51-55). Like other minority communities, we ask 
for communal represen tation as the only means by 
which our community can be represented adequately 
in the Councils. Even so, such communities are 
likely to be in a minority in the division lobbies, 
and we ask foe the right of appeal by these mmonty 
communities to the Governor of the Province and/or 
the Viceroy, who should be given statutory powers 
of veto to prevent the introduction of bills, or the 
enactment of laws, which, in their opauon. are 
oppre s sive to any minority community. 

(#) Subiutiary Recom mendat ions :— 

(i) The registration of Anglo-Indians with a view 

to the exclusion of all who are not bona 
fide members of that community [vide 
paragraphs 18 and 84. 

(ii) The establishment of impartial Selection 

Boards to recruit for the various Services 
(paragraph 81). 

(iii) The re co gnition of the right of all Govern¬ 

ment servants to appeal direct to the 
Public Services Commission and ultimately 
to the Viceroy and Secretary of State, in 
the event of failure to obtain icdr e ss from 
their local Government (paragraphs 82 
and 48). — - - 

(iv.) The placing of Anglo-Indian schools under 
a special Inspector General, and the 
definition of educational inspection circles 
(paragraph 41). 

(yj An enquiry into the effect which the Reforms 
have hiui on European education in 
Indir-^oaragraph 89). 


The Anglo-Indian and* ^j^ciled European Com¬ 
munity is one of the Minority c '*aunitiet of India, 
and they urge that they have » » x *'ial claims to 
consideration on the ground that tne^^ not only 
permanently domiciled in India, but art\* T ?wtected 
with Britain by blood, religioa, language, 
and customs, and have similar standards off livT? % 
and education. 


2. The Anglo-Indians number, according to the 
last Census Report (1921), 113.012; but, as that 
Report states. " the actual figures of Europeans 
and those of the Anglo-Indian Domiciled Community 
are always somewhat doubtful, owing to the tendency 
of the latter to return themselves as Europeans, and 
of the Native Christians to claim to be Anglo- 
Indians. ” After allowing for these discrepancies 
it is computed that the Anglo-Indian population is 
not less than 140,000. The Domiciled Europeans, 
the people of pure BritisB blood who have settled 
permanently in India and thus acquired an Indian 
domicile, cumber 20,000 out of a total population 
of 174,057 of European derivation. Their interest* 
are for the most part identical with those of the 
Anglo-Indians, with whom they freely mter-marry, 
and together they form one political and social unit. 
Thus the total number of the Domiciled Community, 
as these two classes are collectively known, was 
180,000 in 1921, and cannot to-day (1928) be far 
short of 175,000. 

8 . Although they form a very small minority of the 
population of India, they nevertheless hold a more 
important position in the body politic of India than_ 
their numerical proportion would appear to indicate ; 
for an overwhelming proportion of the indigenous 
population are. from a political standpoint, indeed 
" dumb millions." The Centos Report of 1921 
states that " like other distinct sections in India the 
Domiciled Community have greatly improved their 
communal organisations of recent years and are now 
represented on the Indian Legislative Councils." 

4. In 1923, an Anglo-Indian Association was 

established in London for the purpose of promoting 
the interests and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community. It is affiliated 
to the Provincial Associations and Federations of 
India. Its member* fall within two categories : 
Ordinary Members and Honorary Members. Ordinary 
Members are member* of the community who have 
permanently settled in this country, but have their 
kith and kin in India, or member* of the community 
who have come on leave or for purpose* of study to 
England, and overseas member* who reside «n India. 
Honorary Member* comprise persons who have held 
high office in India. Members of Parliament and 
persons both in this country and m India who evince 
a personal interest in the welfare of the Community, 
or who have rendered conspicuous service to it. 
The London Association, the membership of which 
is approximately 140. is officially recognised by the 
India Office, and it* formation warfpublicly welcomed 
by the Under-Secretary of State for India*. Though 
numerically not a large body, it is mainly composed 
of retired officials, who. haying served m almost 
every branch of the Service* under the Government 
of India, and coming as they do from practically 
every province of India, are in a position to view 
communal problems from*, the widest and roost 
liberal standpoints. • • 

Historical Survxy. 

5. The fact must be emphasised that Iodia differs 
materially from most of the Colonies, and that the 
Domiciled Community differ* as materially from 
most of the Colonials. Those Englishmen who went 
to India were to a large extent of a different social 
class from those who went to the Colonies. The 
immigrants to India came as administrators, 
merchants, traders, writers, adventurers, soldiers, 
and it is largely from these that the Anglo-Indian 
Community has sprung. It is true that the Portu¬ 
guese came to India a hundred year* beiore the 
English, and introduced mixed marriages as one 
method of permanently settling in and Chriatiauising 
India, and that other European* nations cultivated 
trading relations with India, but. urith the exception 
of the Portuguese, they have left no appreciable 
mark on India, and the comparatively few families 


Page S5 of “ India is 19^5 " 
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which derive from these stocks are now merged in 
the Anglo-Indian race, though possibly retaining 
the surnames of their forefathers. 

6. As the Commission -has already visited India 
and has undoubtedly acquired information at first 
hand as to the origin and early history of the Domi¬ 
ciled Community, and as further details are readily 
available in Hostages to India • (H. A. Stark), it does 
not seem necessary to do more than refer briefly to 
such matters as have materially and lastingly affected 
the well-being ot the Community. The six sub- 
paragraphs 5elow deal with such of these as originated 
prior to 1858. 

(a) The East India Company by specifically 

encouraging and subsidising the marriages 
of their European employees wifh Indian 
women {vide letter from Court of Directors 
to President of Madras—Appendix I.), 
were directly rrponsible for bringing the 
Anglo-Indian Community into existence. 

(b) In the early days of the existence of the 

Community, when its members could 
be justifiably term *' half-castes," no slar 
attached to them on the ground of their 
colour or mixed parentage. Those of them 
whose parents were well-to-do were educated 
in En glan d and returned to India in the 
Company's service in positions equivalent 
to those which had* been held by their 
fathers. They filled every class of post, civil 
and military, and were not treated in 
any respect as being other than Europeans. 

(c) But while the more well-to-do were thus able, 

owing entirely to private enterprise, to fill 
good positions and be a credit to the East 
India Company, the Company neglected the 
indigent section of the Community they had 
called into being. As early as 1778 the 
condition of this section was said to be a 
severe reproach, but proposals which were 
put forward for ameliorating it were pigeon¬ 
holed (Dr. Wilson’s letter to Madras Council, 
dated 12th June 1778—Appendix II.). 

(d) The policy of neglecting the indigent section 

*was followed by a more deliberate policy of 
repressing even the well-to-do sections. On 
14th March, 1786f, an order was issued pre¬ 
venting the orphans of the Upper Orphanage 
School, Calcutta, from proceeding to England 
to qualify for the Covenanted Services. 
On 19th April, 1791♦, a Standing Order was 
pas* yd " £hat no person the son of a native 
Indian shall henceforth be appointed by this 
Court in the employment in the Civil, 
Military, and Marine Services of the 
Company." This order was extended to 
sworn officers of the Company’s ships and 

S ublished in j the Calcutta Gazette of 31 st 
lay and the* 14 June, 1792. 

(e) In 1795,*£e Governor-General in Council passed 
a Resolution disqualifying from service in 
the Army, except as bandsmen, all persons 
not descended from Europeans on both 
sides. Thus ostracised they joined the 
services of Indian Chiefs, in whose 
Armies they were freely enlisted, but when 
the Second Mahratta War was declared, 
a Proclamation . was issued, summoning 
them to return to the Company's service 
under penalty of being treated as traitors, 
vide Calcutta Gazette of 8th September, 1803. 
The Order was obeyed, some Anglo-Indians 
sucj) as Vickers and othersj preferring death 


jfoxE.—A copy ha* already been supplied to each 
member of the Commission. 

India Office Reeords, Bengal Dispatches, vol. XIV, 

&dia Office Records, Court ifinutes. 19th April and 
9th November, 1791. 

Military Memoirs of Lt-Col. J. Skinner, C.B., 1851, vol. 


rather than fighting against England, but 
when the War was pver, they were again 
discharged from the British Army, and under 
their Treaty Engagement, Chiefs were 
prohibited from employing them without the 
sanction of the Government. 

(f) In 1822 , the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
decided that the majority of East Indians 
(as they were then styled) were not British 
subjects, which culminated in a deputation 
being sent to England in 1830 to represent 
their grievances. Mr. Ricketts, who pre¬ 
sented their petition, was examined by the 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and when the Company's Charter 
was renewed in 1838, some of these 
grievances were rerpedied, but recruitment 
for the higher posts continued to be made 
from England, while their ineligibility to 
hold Co mmissi ons in the Indian Army 
was not removed till 1926. 

After this lapse of years little would be gained by 
enquiring into the reasons for these repressive 
measures. There is no evidence that they were 
the result of misconduct on the part of the Com¬ 
munity, who had served the Company well and 
loyally. Sir John Malcolm, in his Political 
History of India. 1784-1828 (Appendix III), 
not only corroborates the above statement, but 
gives a r\*ar picture of condition of the Co mmu nity 
at the time which continued till the end of the 
Company's rule in 1858. As remarked by Sir 
Bertram Standen, in the Indian Church Aid 
Magazine for January, 1928, " the fate of the Anglo- 
Indian population has, from the first, been determined 
by the demands of more powerful interests connected 
with British enterprise in India or by the exigencies 
of politics. At first their utility to the East India 
Company insured them sympathetic treatment, 
and they could count on employment either in the 
mercantile or military services of the Company. 
But when it acquired political power, its services 
became more attractive, and it was found possible 
to recruit men from England for the higher posts, 
a«H the Anglo-Indians then to content themselves 
with the lower posts in the Company's service"; 
or. as Sir William Wynn put it when introducing 
the Ricketts' Commission to the House of Commons 
in 1830, ” the Governors of India first place these 
individuals in a state of degradation and th en urge 
that degradation as a reason for continuing it."* 

7 . The transfer of India from the Company to the 
Crown brought to light the negligence of the former 
in the matter of the education of the community. 
Lord Canning, in 1865, found it nec es sary to 
emphasise the dangers which an uneducated com¬ 
munity might cause and the claims which the 
community had on the British (Appendix IV.), 
while Lord Lytton, in 1879, stigmatised the situation, 
under which a large population of European and 
Eurasian children was growing up without any 
education at all, as " a scandal to the English name 
and English Government." and as amply justifying 
Lord Canning's warning and ” constituting a great 
social and political danger." 

8. This led to the question of education being 
referred to a Committee, and to the Government of 
India ultimately passing a resolution, dated the 8th 
October, 1881, setting forth the necessity of adopto» r 
special measures for the education of tojfpport 
which laboured under many 

declaring the policy it propved to^ Government 
of European education. Tbe^ introduction of 
mendation of a mote seareW^jt, m accepted by 
inspection and control ^ code, based 

grants-in-aid accordg^ ^ introduced 

the Government- 11 * 0 ™" _ 

on the Enfrfi^- 

- ja's Parliamentary Debates. May 14th. 1M0. 
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for all European Schools in India. As a result ifif 
these measures European education was placed on a 
better footing. ” 

9. Of the other inquiries undertaken within reoeiM 
years, reference may be made to the Pauperism 
Committee of 1891-92, appointed by the Government 
of Bengal, to inquire into the indigent condition of- 
Europeans and Eurasians in Calcutta. Apart froi 
urging the desirability of improving the system < 
education, and the more generous employment a) 
the community in Government service, railway^ 
etc. N the Committee recommended :— 

(i.) The formation of an Indo-European Regi¬ 
ment to be recruited from orphanages 
and other charitable institutions. 

(ii.) The establishment of a training ship. 

(iii.) The better organisation of charity, notably 
the formation of a Charity Organisation 
Committee. 

The Government of Bengal were prepared to accept 
the first recommendation, but on conditions which 
would have made the attempt impossible. The 
second recommendation was not accepted. As an 
alternative to the third, the reorganisation of the 
District Charitable Society was undertaken. 

10. Lord Curxon in his address to the Community 
in Calcutta, on the 2Srd Maxth, 1900, said :— 

*' Every Viceroy from Lord Canning downwards, 
has gazed at the problem and has been left 
sympathetic, but puzzled. Some, like Lord 
Lytton, have tried to do something positive. 
Others have felt the difficulty of State inter¬ 
vention." 

Lord Curxon, who did much to place the position of 
the community on a more satisfactory footing, sent 
a despatch to the Secretary of. State for India, in 
which was proposed the experimental raising of an 
Anglo-Indian regiment in India, which the Secretary 
of State, for financial reasons and on grounds of 
subsidiary difficulties, was unable to accept. 

11. In July, 1912, a general conference on the 
education of the Domiciled Community was held at 
Simla, presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Education Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
but though important resolutions were passed, the 
War followed, and on its conclusion the Reforms 
scheme was introduced, which, as explained under 
the head " Disabilities,'' has seriously retarded 
further progress, and threatened the ultimate 
extinction of European schools unless adequate 
protection is extended to them. 

12. In 1918-19, an exhaustive inquiry was under¬ 
taken in Calcutta into the conditions and needs of 
the Domiciled Community, which differed from that 
of 1891-92 in two important respects. In the first 
place, while possessing the sympathy and support of 
Government, it was non-official in character, and 
secondly, it included the whole of the community 
and not merely the indigent section. The report of 
the Committee contains many valuable and 
important recommendations, which, if given effect 
to. would greatly ameliorate the condition of~th£ 
ptioxer classes. It appears, howe v er, the aftermath 
of the war, combined with the Reforms Scheme, 
has precluded any action being taken at the present 
time on the Committee’s recommendations. 

18. Finally, in drawin g this historical survey to 
a close, 4 is only fitting to refer to the Community’s 
record of loyalty-grid devotion to duty during the 
period of the During the Mahratta War of 

1808 and the MRSVjf 1857, the Community 
rendered whale-hearteo£^''Siice to the East India 
Company, and the year IDliMSjNed that the spirit of 
former days existed undiminish ev#i*«i^he Anglo-Indians 
were the first of the many races of Irifca to offer their 
services, which at first were refused, but Yu 1916, by a 
special Army Order (I.A.O. No. 208, dated 3 t4 April, 
,016}, they were permitted to be enrolled, an<J lrw*r, 
when conscription was enforced, they were the only 


class to whom it was applied in India.* The Anglo- 
Indians were employed in every branch of ^he 
figpting forces and on every front, and many dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the field; they officered 
Indian Regiments and commanded Labour Corps, 
those who were too old to take the field oar who were 
refused permission owing to the exigencies of the 
civil administration, joined the Indian Defence 
Force, while many pensioners returned to work or 
conducted special war duties. - * 

14. After the war, the officers and men were 
demobilised, and this resulted in a considerable 
amount of unemployment; for, while the community 
were fighting for the Empire, Indianisation had 
begun. One of the first results of this measure was 
an increase in the number of Indians holding Govern¬ 
ment appointments m offices, railways, the post and 
telegraphs, for though Anglo-Indians were by law 
included in the term " Indians,’’ they were not at 
first deemed to fall within the scope of “ Indianisa- 
tion.” Matters were subsequently adjusted to some 
extent, but the mischief had been done, and hundreds" 
of Anglo-Indians who fought for their King 
country, are, like so many of their former comrades- 
in-arms in England, reaping the bitter reward oft 
unemployment. 

15. The above is a brief statement of the origin 
of the Anglo-Indian' (or, as it was formerly called, 
the Eurasian) Community, and the disabilities it 
has bad to contend with. At the p res ent time, the 
des crip t i on of the community as ’’ half-caste,” is no 
longer applicable. Marriages with natives of the 
country ceased more than a century ago. and ever 

. since Anglo-Indians intermarry or marry Europeans. 
In the case of fair-complex! oned Anglo-Indians (and 
there are many such) there is nothing to distinguish 
them from pure Europeans; and if the colour 
prejudice, which unhappily still persists in some 
quarters, is discounted, it may be said that the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Communities, 
are identical in all respe c t s . 

16. The main fact which emerges from this history 
is that the East India Company, by debarring the 
members of the community from access to superior 
posts, by stigmatising thear as an interior face, and 
by neglecting both tbeir social condition and their 
education, retarded their natural development at an 
early and critical period of their existence, thereby 
preventing them from becoming, as in their 'early 
days they showed every promise of becoming, the 
powerful s u pport and mainstay of our Empire ha 
the East. It is claimed that eveq under the govern¬ 
ance of the Crown, they have not had full opportunity 
to recover tbeir lost ground, and it is mainly on these 
counts that the community feels it has a strong case 
for protection in older that it may develop as even 
the smallest nation has the inherent right to develop 

Status. * 

17. The Rules made upder the # Government of 
India Act, 1919, contain the following definitions:— 

(a) An Anglo-Indian means any person being a 
British subject and resident in British 
India. 

(i.) Of European descent m the male line 
who is not a European, 
or (ii.) Of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic 
descent, wboae father, grandfather, 
or more remote ancestor in the male 
line was .born in the continent of 
Europe, Canada. Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union 


• When introducing the Indian Defence Force Bill in 
the Legislative Council on the Nst February, 1917, 
the Corhmander-in-Chief spoke of them as follows :— 
” The Volunteer Fcnje in India i* now some 40,000 
strong, and a large proportion of its members have the 
makings of excellent soldiers. The potential military 
value of th* Force is thus considerable .”—(India s 
. Contribution to tks Groat War. 19*3-) 
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of South Africa, or the United 
Stages of America, and who is not 
a European; 

(b) A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line being a British 
subject and resident in British India, who 
either was bom m or has a domicile in the 
United Kingdom, or in any British posses¬ 
sion or in any State in India, or whose 
father was so bom or has, or had, up 
to the date of the birth of the person in 
* question such a domicile. 

The ter m " Domiciled Community," may be 
defined as meaning persons of pure European and 
mixed Asiatic and Non-Asiatic descent, who are 
domiciled in India (provided always the non-Asiatic 
strain is in the male line). 

18. In one respect the definition of " Anglo- 
Indian ” is, it is considered, too elastic. It admits 
of a class claiming to be Anglo-Indians whose ground 
for such claim is extr e m ely doubtfuL A number of 
this class are to be found in Calcutta, Madras, and 
in the Native States of Southern India, where they 
are known as Feringis* -This term was formerly 
applied to Europeans, but is now applied specially 
to the Indian-born Portuguese. In the Census 
Reports! they have rightly been excluded from the 
Anglo-Indian population. They must be treated 
as unless they / * an establish their to 

be Anglo-Indians under a system of registration 
such as we advocate in para. 54 of this Memorandum. 

18. Indian Christians, though not possessing any 
European blood, have frequently claimed to be 
Anglo-Indians, adopting a European surname and 
European garb, and possibly, though not necessarily, 
living in quasi-European style. Obviously, such 
claims cannot be admitted. 

20. This brings us to the question of Status, for 
the above definition only applies to enfranchisement, 
under the Government of Lidia Act, 1010, as well as 
for Census purposes. On the 21st December, 1025, 
in anArer to a question in the House of Commons, 
as to the official status of the Anglo-Indian. 
Community, the Under Secretary of State for India 
stated:— 

" For purposes of employment under the 
Government, and inclusion m schemes of 
Indianisation, members of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Community axe 
statutory natives of India. For purposes of 
education and internal security, their status 
in so f**j as it admits of definition, approxi¬ 
mates to that of European British subjects." 

• Asked further if thp dual description was not 
nkely to be a danger to their status in India, and 
whether he could suggest anything which would 
safeguard the people*for whom the British were 
responsible in India, Earl Winterton replied :— 

“ No, I am'^afraid I cannot. The definition of 
this community has always been a matter 
of some difficult)', owing to their position ; 
but this classification has lasted now for 
some time, and I certainly cannot admit 
that under it Anglo-Indians or the Domiciled 
Community suffer any disabilities." 

21. The question of the status of the community 
farmed the subject' of r e presen tation as far back as 
1880, when Mr. Ricketts came to England on deputa¬ 
tion, and was examined by the Select Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament. The Anglo-Indian 
Association of London are thankful to His Majesty’s 
Government for the official definition of their status 
as announced by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, and are not unmindful oi the difficulties 
mentioned by Lord Winterton. In respect of this 
matter, however, it is only with regard to their claim 


* Pages 10 ft 51 of Hostages to India. , 
f Vida para. 202 Census Report. 1011. 


to trial by juries consisting of Europeans or members 
of their own race that they desire further protection. 


Disabilities and Safeguards. 


22. The authors of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms anticipated that their proposals might 
affect the Anglo-Indian Community adversely, for 
they inserted the following safeguard in their Report, 
m paragraph 846 ’ 

“ Soma reference is needed also to the case of the 
large Anglo-Indian or Eurasian Community 
which, on historic grounds, has a strong claim 
on the consideration of the ■ BririrA Govern¬ 
ment. It is not easy for them, occupying as 
they do an intermediate position between the 
races of the East and West, to mu for them¬ 
selves by their own u n a ided enterprise a secure 
position in the economy of India . They 
have been hitherto to a great extent •«• political 
and economic dependence on the Go v er nme nt ; 
and they would not be strong enough to witk- 
stand the effect of changes which omitted to 
take account of their peculiar situation. We 
think the Government must acknowledge, and 
* must be given effective Power to discharge, 
the obligation to see that taeir interests are not 
prejudUally affected ." 

Moreover, under the King’s Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Govanors of Provinces, which are 
embodied in the Rules under the Government of 
India Act. 1010, they an especially required and 
charged:— 

" To take care that due provision shall be made 
for the advancement and social welfare of 
those classes amongst the people committed 
to your charge, who, whether on account 
of the «*»»»*>—« of their number or their 
lack of educational or. material advantages 
or from any other cause, specially rely on 
Our protection, and cannot as yet fully rely 
for their welfare upon joint political action, 
and that such classes shall not suffer or 
have cause to fur neglect or o p pre s sion." 


23. But the experience of the working of the 
Constitutional Reforms has, in the case of the Anglo- 
Indian Community, clearly demonstrated that the 
Royal protection enjoined by the King’s Instructions 
has not succeeded in pre v e n t in g wrong and injury 
being done to the material interests of the Community 
and hss engendered serious apprehension as to its 
future welfare. The position, indeed, became so 
alarm wig that the co mmuni ty felt itself Compelled to 
send two Deputations to the Secretary of State for 
India—one in 1023 and the other in 1025—to repre¬ 
sent its grievances to the British Government. The 
Deputations received a sympathetic bearing, and the 
grievances which were put forward have been under 
the consideration of the Government of India. 
Only such of these grievances as come definitely 
within the scope of the inquiries of the Statutory 
Commission are touched upon here. 

24 . Railways .—Lord Canon, in one of his s p eeches, 
drew public attention to employment in the traffic, 
engineering and locomotive departments of the 
Railways ss being an important, if not the most 
important, direction to which the community woe 
entitled to look, in seeking careers for their children. 
He pointed out that in those departments therew^ 
some 1,150 posts on every th ousa nd ““J^Wtodians 
India, the pay tanging from Ba.30 

month, or 25.000postern all, for wb ^ Q f ^ 

or Eurasians were free and ^ 

and that they held only-^ *.**„„*. 

^5 The inference thirty years 
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positions were manned by Englishmen because of 
their superior education and training. The sitfption 
has not changed materially since 1900 ;• on the 
contrary, Indianisation, though greatly acceMated 
after the Reforms of 1919, was already effective 
when Lord Curzon's statement was made, anfl has 
been steadily growing since. f 

The second inference to be drawn from the state¬ 
ment, without straining its sense, is that his Lprd- 
ship wished the Anglo-Indian Comjnunity to bkUeve 
that railway service was specially suited toXheir 
aspirations, and that they would be welcomed*#! it 
in increasing numbers. 

26. Sir George Rainey, speaking before 1 the 
Assembly in New Delhi, on 25th February last, 
said in connection with Railways:— 

" There is to be a fair field for all, and under the 
conditions he hoped the Anglo-Indians 
would be perfectly capable of holding their 
own. But there were certain things which 
the Government could not do. There pr as 
no question of ousting Anglo-Indians from 
appointments actually held by them. It 
was well known that when members of a 
particular community have held a very 
large number of appointments in a particular 
service, the whole economic organisation of 
that community was wedded to that factor. 
That point the Government of India could 
not possibly ignore, and they would not 
take measures which would involve disloca¬ 
tion of the economic existence of an 
important community." 


From these words, we think, we may derive the 
assurance that not only is the removal from the 
serivce of an Anglo-Indian to make an opening for an 
Indian prohibited, but that in filling future vacancies, 
of newly created appointments, the principle of 
Indianisation must not be worked to the disadvantage 
of the Anglo-Indian. Oar request, therefore, is that 
the policy enunciated in the foregoing statement 
may be made so clear to all administrations as to 
make its infringement impossible in future. 

27. It is far from onr intention to contest the 
justice of the ruling that all appointments must be 
made after due consideration of the merits of the 
candidates; irrespective of race, religion or colour ; 
but we may be forgiven for pointing out that merit 
is a wide term, involving not only theoretical ability 
but general aptitude and personality. Railway 
service eminently "demands a practical bent, and this 
valuable asset has been inherited by the Anglo- 
Indian from the British side of his parentage. To 
support this claim, we have the words of the present 
Governor of Burma, Sir Charles Iones, who, on the 
eve of his departure for Burma, aft the end of 1927, 
said tiiat aS Railway Member he had had a great 
deal to do with the Community, and held the view 
that it had an almost hereditary aptitude for railway 
work. Further, the Railway Department always 
attached much value to the service of the Com¬ 
munity, because it felt it could always rely on its 
loyalty in a crisis, each, for instance, as a strike. We. 
accordingly trust that when comparative merits afe ' 
being assessed, these collateral assets of the Anglo- 
Indian community will be given adequate con- 
"" ration. 

. *-Xn this connection we feel it right to point 
T*?* Ul ' s <prfJBent policy of nationalizing the rail- 
ao long as ™*Sas materially affected the situation, 
management, thfri^g railways were under Company 
was analogous to that of a 


“s. Indian 
^Meral 


• Nora.—According to Lord '- 

totoi of S03.000 person, employctnf.itement out of > 
Indta only 7 000 were Eurusrins ipp R»il„y, in 
tne Indian Railway Report for 1926-ircortling to 
number of employees was 7^,097. of whbfc* total 

"SEL “ UmbemI proportion -h\»k>- 

m ai nin g the same as m 1000. 


private employer, who appoints his staff regardless of 
political considerations, in what he believes to be 
the best interests of his business, and is not subject 
to outside pressure. It is significant that in the 
past these interests have been considered to have 
been beat secured by the appointment of Anglo- 
Indians to certain responsible positions. If,- owing 
to nationalization of the railways, appointments are 
in future to be influenced by political pressure, of 
which the debates in the Legislative Assembly 
give ample proof, it goes without saying that a 
minority community like the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity requires adequate safeguards. 

29. State Employment Generally. Apart altogether 
from the particular considerations applicable to the. 
continued employment of members of the Community 
on the railways, it is submitted that there are funda¬ 
mental considerations which support their petition, 
that their employment in other departments of the 
State should not be diminished. It has already 
been shown that they were brought into existence 
for the obvious purpose of serving the interests of 
the Chartered Company, and that among the mani¬ 
fold changes of policy adopted by the Company, 
the destiny of the Community was moulded to serv^ 
such purposes. It has been suggested that the 
Community now base their claim to State protection, 
not on their present merits, or on the service which 
they render to-day, and which they aspire to con¬ 
tinue, but merely on their past history, seeking 
assistance in the future as a kind of compensation 
or reward for the merits of their ancestors. This is 
not the case. Their history is relevant as showing 
the constitutional and administrative purposes for 
which they may be said to be where they are ; and 
their past service in. and for, the Government of 
India is relied upon as evidence that they have, 
throughout the period of British rule in India, faith¬ 
fully discharged the duties which they were called 
upon to fulfil. Further, they confidently submit 
that those services, continuously and co na stcgtly 
rendered through all the changing phases of British 
control, have not only justified the rdihnce placed 
upon them, but have created in their minds a justi¬ 
fiable expectation of similar treatment an* employ¬ 
ment for the future. It is this veryOaonrce of their 
material well-being, and their r eli a nce upon the 
opportunities for service afforded by it, which have, 
on the one hand, led them to look mainly to the 
departments of State when se ekin g careers for 
their children, and, on the other hand, diverted^ 
them from other avenues of livelihood, and, in a 
great measure, rendered them lefe fit for what may 
be called the struggle tor existence in free com¬ 
petition with the vast population amongst whom 
they live, in ordinary trading and other civic 
occupations. 

80. It cannot be denied that they have shown 
peculiar aptitude for official life, and that, while they 
have derived from it special advantages, they have 
been encouraged to direot their Ifiergies in that 
channel. They have never taken part in any political 
movement, and if fresh steps in the directum p< 
constitutional development, or of what i s call ed 
" Indianisation," are to be taken at their expense* 
or without the safeguards on which ■ti , *y _ hav® 
hitherto, with confidence, relied, they have, foe the 
moment, little or nothing upon which they can fell 
back. It is not that they are unwilling to m ake the 
necessary effort to strike out new lines for them-, 
selves, and by broadening and strength en i n g the 
education of their children, to find new careers for 
their posterity. But they are not, as yet, ad equa tely 
equipped for meeting the changes in their fortunes, 
such as seetn’to threaten them. In this regard, they 
do not ask that new benefits shall be conferred ; 
they only ask that what they have, and always have 
had, should not be jeopardized by any changes in 
the Constitution, so long as members of the com¬ 
munity continue to perform their duties in State 
employment with diligence and efficiency. 

81 . It must be recognised that conditions in 
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India differ from those in England. The frequent 
transfer of officials, for one thing, militates against the 
steady pursuance of any Line of policy which vests 
any large amount of discretion in individual officers. 
For these reasons we cannot feel confident that any 
general instructions in regard to recruitment for 
appointments will be uniformly applied in the various 
provinces or by successive officers in the same province 
We accordingly urge the appointment of impartial 
Selectwa Boardj, which shall be free from political 
or communal bias, for recruitment for Central, 
Provincial and Subordinate appointments, as well 
as for ancillary Services. It should be the duty of 
such Boards to select candidates after due considera¬ 
tion Of all their qualifications—paying doe regard 
not only to their educational ana social fitness, but 
also to such matters as reliability, sense of 
responsibility, tact, discretion, aptitude, physidal 
fitness and practical experience or knowledge where 
access a r y ; and it should be a definite direction to the 
Boards that they should do nothing to disturb 
unduly or suddenly the conditions erf any community 
which has bees accustomed to resort to any particular 
avenues of employment. 

■* 81. Inasmuch as members of the community 
employed by Provincial Governments or in railway 
administration have sometimes felt the need of a 
right of appeal against decisions of the local Govern¬ 
ment, we desire that Government and other public 
servants belonging to the qpmmunity shall be granted 
the right of appeal, not only to such Public Services 
Commission as may be created, but also a right of 
ultimate appeal to the Viceroy and to the Secretary 
of State. 

88 . In Great Britain there are no communal 
divisions, but in India the natural aptitude of certain 
Communities to serve the State m certain capacities 
is fully recognised. The Indian Army is mainly 
drawn from the martial races of the North-West. 
When the Anglo-Indians asked for grants of land in 
the newly irrigated areas of the Punjab, they were told 
by the Governor that they were communally unstnted 
for work an the land. This Association is nnahJ* to 
admit th* corre c tness of this view, since many 
Anglo-Indians have been rammdars for many 
generations, but it nevertheless, desires to draw 
attention to the admission of the principle of com¬ 
munal aptitude for certain occupations, and a 
striking illustration is the case orf the Anglo-Indians 
in the railways, posts and telegraphs, subordinate 
ift e dlca l service, customs, etc. We cannot envisage 
any coostjtut*on which would deprive the military 
authorities of the right to recruit for the fighting 
forces the personnel which they consider the best 
for the purpose required, and we ask that similar 
safeguards should be provided in the constitution in 
regard to Anglo-Indian employment in the Civil 
Services. « 

*84. Education. If there is one thing more than 
another which isTpectally aienaced as an outcome of 
the Reforms it is the education of the Domiciled 
Community. ' The distinctive character of European 
education has been recognised in the Rules fnuned 
under the Government of India Act. Though these 
Rules provide that European education shall be a 
" Reserved ” Subject under the control of a Member 
of Council, and not a " Transferred ” subject under 
a Minister responsible to the elected Legislature, 
the grants-in-aid for the maintenance of these 
schools are voted lor in the Provincial Council. 

85. A deputation from the European Schools in 
India Improvement Association, composed of 
Englishmen, ind beaded by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Copleston, the former Metropolitan of India, waited 
on Lord Olivier, in May, 1023, and pleaded for a 
L r e n e we d assurance *of the declared policy of the 
Indian Government to assist private enterprise by 
special grants to schools established in India for the 
children of British descent. It was pointed out that 
while private efforts had increased, the Indian 
Legislature had in some cases refused grants to meet 


urgent and reasonable claims, and that schools were 
threatened with extinction. 

85. In 1922-28 the Bombay Government reduced 
the grants for European schools by nearly one 
lakh (Rs®fl.2W). owing, it is stated, to “ financial 
stringency," while grants for other institutions were 
increased, vidt Bombay Ed. Report far 1922 23. 

In 1924-25, a reduction of Rs99,000 was made by 
the Bengal Legislative Council hi the Budget estimate 
for European schools, and had thia sum not been 
certified by the Governor, European Primary Schools 
in that Province would have found themselves in a 
very serious position, vidt India Eld. Report for 
1924-25. 

In 1925-28 the Central Provinces revised the grants- 
m-aid for European schools, which w ere formerly 
assessed at ons-keJf of the approved expenditure 
and reduced them to ons-tkird, in order to bring them 
on to the same basis as Indian schools, mds C.P. Ed. 
Report for 1925-25. 

In Burma, where European education is now a 
" Transferred " subject, the abolition of the poet 
of European Inspector of Schools, and the large 
of non-Europeans has resulted in the lowering 
of the general tone and standard of the schools, 
vidt Burma Ed. Report for 1922-27. 

The two State Scholarships which were granted, 
one for boys and one for girls, to enable students 
to proceed to England for special courses of study, 
have, since the introduction of the Reforms, been 
withdrawn by the Central Government. Again, 
consequent on the substitution of the Indian Defence 
Force for the Volunteer Force, as a War measure, 
the giant for Cadets was withdrawn, but although 
the Defence Force has now been replaced by the 
Auxiliary (Volunteer) Farce, and most of the High 
Schools still maintain Cadet Corps, which may be 
considered the nursery of the Auxiliary Force (India's 
second line of defence), the Cadet grants have not 
been re-introduced. 

87. But what causes the greatest alarm to the 
community is the fact that the declared policy -of 
Government, fixing the admission of Indians to 
European schools at 15 per cent, of admissions, is 
being violated, and an ever-increasing demand is 
being made on Managers of European schools to 
admit Indians.m larger numbers, a demand which is 
being met in practically every Province. At the 
Conference ofa the Education of the Domiciled 
Community in July, 1912. Sir Harcourt Butler, 
the Education Member, gave an assurance on behalf 
of Government that there was no intention to alter 
such limit:— 

** It is necessary to see that this percentage is 
not exceeded and that such schools are not 
invaded by children of purely Indian 
descent who pass themselves as Anglo- 
Indians.” 


In spite of this assurance the official reports on 
education show that the percentage of Indians 
admitted into European schools has increased in all 
Provinces. ** If. as some urge, without sufficient 
consideration " (states the quinquennial report for 
1917-22) " there is no restriction placed upon the 
admission of non-E urop eans into European schools, 
there is a risk that in time the schools may lose their 
European character.** Later reports show that 
provinces are now considering, and indeed some have 
already introduced, new codes to replace the fa(re 
All-India Code. eeriously 

88 . The Domiciled Community tone and 
apprehensive that these rwaiy: appeal to the 
affect, if not ultimately destroy their 
ch»nw;tei of their o( IndUn politicians 

Commission and to P-' ^ «nJ spirit of 
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population in India, and in his Minute on the coni'!' 
elusions of the Royal Commission on the Superion* 
Civil Services of India, Sir Reginald Ciaddtxk, a' 
former Governor and a member of the Co mm is s ion^ 
issued the following warning :— y 

" Except in Burma,. European and Anglo- • 
Indian education is under the Reserved side * 
of Government, but the disposition of tha \ 
Legislature towards it may at some timo* 
compel the Central Government to taka it* 
over. Europeans contribute very largely* 
in proportion to their numbers to income 1 
tax and customs, namely to Central Revenues, 
and there would be a certain fitness if 
European education' became the special 
charge of the Government of India." 

89. The cost to the public funds of European 
education is very small (some 47 lakhs of rupees 
annually) compared with the cost of Indian education , 
(mare than eleven crares annually) ; but this charge 
upon public, funds becomes even smaller when the 
saving to the Exchequer, through the employment 
of Anglo-Indians in the Auxiliary Force, is taken 
into consideration. It is admitted by Government* 
that in determining the number of British Troops 
to be wiamtamud in India, the existence of the 
Auxiliary Force (some 88,000) is taken into con¬ 
sideration. That is, if the Auxiliary Force did not 
exist, more British Troops would have to be enter¬ 
tained. The annual cost of the British soldier in 
India is Rs2,500 per head, of the Indian soldier 
Rs68l, and of the Anglo-Indian of the Auxiliary 
Force, R»187. Assuming, for the sake of argument, . 
that in replacing the European Auxiliary Force, : 
the a dditional contingent would be made up partly 
of British and partly of Indian Troops, say, at the 
rate of one-third and two-thirds respectively, the 
extra cost to the Indian Exchequer would be for 
British Troops Ra 2 ,77,56,000, and for Indian 

Troops, Rsl ,06,56,000 ; or a total of Rs8,84,18,000. 
And this saving in tire employment of British troops 
ha* been going on ever since I860, when the European 
Volunteer Force was first organised. A consid er ation 
of these facts makew it appear that a much more 1 ' 
generous support of European education from public 
funds could be given without injustice to the Indian 
taxpayer. 

Moreover, many of these schools have been estab¬ 
lished and endowed by private British philanthropy, 
and their continued maintenance in a state of 
efficiency is essential to the existence of the 
Domiciled Corfmmnify, for, in the words of the late 
Lord Curron:— 


by successive Viceroys from Lord Canning down¬ 
wards. We are of opinion that this object can only 
be .achieved by making European education a 
Central Reserved subject, and thus placing it beyond 
the influence of popular legislatures and racial 
antagonism. Such a course has already been 
adopted in the case of the Royal Military School at 
Sana war for the children of British soldiers. 

41. Apart from the objections already urged to 
European education continuing to be a Provincial 
subject, there is the further circumstance that the 
Anglo-Indian schools are so scattered throughout 
India that they cannot be efficiently organised or 
systematised on a provincial basis, nor can adequate 
training colleges be instituted unless the whole 
scheme of European education is under one con¬ 
trolling authority. We accordingly urge that in 
addition to European education being made a 
Central Reserved subject, it be administered by a 
British Inspector General of European Schools in 
India, in direct subordination to the Member fey 
Education, Government of India, and that the 
Circles of the Inspectors under him should be defined 
with reference to the number and importance of the 
European Schools to be comprised in each Circle. 

43. We suggest that the amount of the grants 
for European education should be fixed and allotted 
by the Central Government, and should be capable 
of alteration from time to time so as not to preclude 
the doe development of education. We do not 
feel that it would be within our province to suggest 
whether the cost should be met from Central or 
Provincial revenues ; but we merely remark that 
the Central rather than the Provincial revenues 
benefit from the community, whose contributions 
mainly take the form of income-tax, customs, and 
voluntary service which admits of a saving in military 
expenditure. 

43. Indianisation. Arising out of the question 
of the maintenance of European schools in an efficient 
state, the following extract from the Educational 
Report for 1924-25 is instructive :— 

" There is no doubt that owing to the increasing 
competition of Indians for appointments 
which have in the past been filled by Anglo- ' 
In dians, the pupils of European s chools are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
employment.” « 

Before the advent of the Reforms, members of 
the Domiciled Community were to be found in 
almost every department of the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As explained by Lord Lytton, in 
his Minute of 1878:— 


'* Without efficient schools the Domiciled Com¬ 
munity must degenerate rapidly in India.” 

Great Britain cannot, therefore, divest herself of 
this sacred responsibility. The Council of the 
Anglo-Indian Association, London, earnestly request 
that in conformity with Section 84 (a) (2) of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, the Royal Statutory 
Commission will include in their enquiry into the 
growth of education an investigation of the_effect. 
which the Reforms have had on European education 



” The Anglo-Indian ^annot support himself 
in India by. working 'as a day-labourer, or 
by adopting the avocation of the native 
peasant." m 

Consequently, the Ang&o-Indian was so educated 
as to fit him for the higher avocations of life. 

44. The following statement, recently made by 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer, an eminent ex-Governor of an 
Indian Province, and an official who has spent the 
greater part of his life in India, bean eloquent 
testimony to the minnw in which the Community 
has contributed to the civil development and well¬ 
being of India, and completely refutes the charge 
that the Community has received ” preferential 
treatment " in the past:— 

" All of us who have served in India and know 
India, realise the great work accomplished 
by the Anglo-Indian Commqpity ; we also 
know that in the future, given the oppor¬ 
tunity, they will play a great part. In the 
turmoils of political strife we are apt to 
. forget the facts of h&^ory. Setting aside 
their military achievements and looking to 
the purely tivil administration, you will find 
that most of the pioneer work in the Public 
Wprks, Railways, Medical, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, and Inland Waterways was 
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dose, and done well, by your Community 
at a time when there was nobody else to do 
it. In fact, if they had not been there to 
do it, it could not have been done at all. 
And shall it be said by your descendants 
that, having given your best at a critical 
time, you are now to be thrown aside like 
a sucked orange ? I think it would be a 
most unworthy return for what you have 
done, and are still prepared to do, for India. 
In every great crisis your Community has 
shown its worth ana its loyalty to the 
Crown, -the Flag and the Empire, even 
though it has sometimes received step¬ 
motherly treatment from the authorities. 
Speaking from my own -experience, I can 
say* I have had many of your men serving 
under me in responsible judicial and execu¬ 
tive posts, as magistrates, judges, collectors 
I have seen them tried high, when men's 
courage and capacity are taxed to the 
utmost, and I have never known one of 
them to fail.'* 

,45. Farther testimony as to the services rendered 
by the Domiciled Co mmuni ty to the Indian Empire 
is to be found in the remarks of an o t her distinguished 
ad min i s trator. Sir Reginald Craddock, who. in his 
Minute on the Indiamsatian of the Public Services 
(already referred to) said;— 

" The Provincial Fewest Services have produced 
some excellent Forest Officers, many of 
them, it musk be said, Anglo-Indians.'* 

And again, refenidg to the Indian Medical Depart¬ 
ment, Sir Reginald wrote :— 

'* I have seen a great deal of the work done by 
the officers of this department, and I can 
only express the hope that this valuable 
supply will not be neglected by Local 
Governments. This department affords a 
very useful avenue of employment for the 
Domiciled Community, and has supplied in 
the past many- capable district medical 
officers who, to my knowledge, have won 
the confidence of all classes of the community 
and all races." 

48. Notwithstanding these eulogies of faithful 
services rendered by the Domiciled Community in 
every sphere of administration, they have 
been the greatest sufferers by the introduction of 
the Reforms, as evidenced by the amount of destitution 
prevailing in the community in the years following 
the war. As already explained in paragraph 14, 
they were now looked upon as aliens and British, 
and in spite of *he safeguards which the authors of the 
Reforms bud down, the Governors were pow e rless 
to' intervene under the |pw as at present constituted. 
Most of the services in wjxich the majority of the 
Domiciled Comnvinity are employed are Imperial, 
such as the Railways, Telegraphs, Post Office and 
Customs, and it. is in regard to these services that 
there have been persistent demands by the Indian 
politicians for the replacement of Anglo-Indians by 

Inrfiam 

47. Unemployment. To add to their difficulties, 
retrenchments in the Railways and other public 
services were effected as post-war measures of 
economy. The Inchcape Committee made drastic 
reductions in the cadre of the Indian Medical 
Department in obedience to the Indian Legislature’s 
demand for economy in military expenditure. At 
such a critical stage, the Provincial Government 
could have helped by taking over such surplus 
officers, but the Provincial Councils were remorseless, 
and decreed that nt« further admission of Indian 
Medical Department Officers into Civil employment 
would be allowed, and here again {he Central Govern¬ 
ment were powerless to intervene, since Medical, 
under the Reforms, - was made a “ Transferred 
Provincial" subject. That the retrenehments in 
the Indian Medipal Department were, to a lars« 


extent, unnecessary, is borne out by the fact that a 
number of discharged officers have been re-employed, 
which forces one to believe that whenever there is a 
cry for retrenchment or Indianisation, the Anglo- 
Indian Community are always the first sufferers. 
Indeed, the history of India proves that their 
interests have not infrequently been sacrificed on 
the altar of political expediency. 

48. As further evidence of the inadequacy o'* 
existing safeguards, it may be mentioned that in 
1925, in reply to a representation made by the 
London Association to the Secretary of State far 
India, on behalf of the officers of the Burma Pro¬ 
vincial Forest Service, we were informed that as 
the officers of the service (mostly members of the 
Domiciled Community) were serving under the 
control of the Local Government, the Secretary of 
State was not prepared to entertain such repre¬ 
sentations except through the prescribed channel, 
to which they had already had recourse, but had 
tolled to obtain redress. Thus, when a Provincial 
Government toils to remove a grievance or undo 
an injustice, there appears to be no higher tribunal 
to which the unfortunate officers concerned can 
look for redress, as they were able to do in the 
pre-Reform days. 

49. We feel that the above recital of hardships 
and inequalities of treatment under the changed 
conditions now prevailing in India, will satisfy the 
Members of the Statutory Commission that reason¬ 
able and just grounds exist for the protection of 
minorities, such as the Anglo-Indian Community, 
whose economic position, as a result of the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms, has been graphically des¬ 
cribed in the latest official Report " India in 
1925-28 " in the following terms :— 

" For Anglo-Indians, the contraction of one of 
their great—possibly their greatest—sphere 
Of employment in the Indian Railways, and 
the Government service generally, has been 
already noted in the discussion of European 
education in this country. At the present 
moment there is much distress among them 
on account of unemployment, and no 
feature of their circumstances causes more 
anxiety to the leaders of the Community 
than this. In most. of *the great cities of 
India, numbers of respectable Anglo- 
Indians are suffering distress which is 
rendered all the more acute when they 
consider the undeniably unpromising out¬ 
look of their children's future. There is, 
of course, no a priori solution of such a 
problem, but the better education of the 
Anglo-Indian children, and the training of 
them for professions, will do something to 
solve the proh’em of unemployment, and 
to raise their status generally." 

50. The London Association commend this state¬ 
ment, prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the requirements of the 28th section 
of the Government of India Act, to the serious 
consideration of the Members of the Royal Statutory 
Commission. They have only to add that in spite 
of its grievances and disabilities, the Community 
ha« remained loyal in times of strikes and boycotts, 
while the crimes which usually accompany destitution 
and unemployment are practically u nhe a r d of. 

81. Representation. The Anglo-Indian Association 
of London view with apprehension the possibility of 
further rapid Indianisation, until such time as there 
is evidence of a distinct improvement in the present 
attitude of majority communities towards minority 
comm uni ties They anticipate that if under the 
coming regime, » further weakening of British 
control and an augmentation of Indian administration 
is granted, their Community in India will be a helpless 
minority, inadequately represented on the Councils, 
and liable to be crushed out of existence by the 
pressure of overwhelming numbers. Adequate com¬ 
munal representation, though not in itself a sufficient 
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safeguard, is essential it order that the community 
may make its voice heard effectively in the Councils. 
In view of the multiplicity of its divergent com¬ 
munities. and the disparity of their respective 
numbers, no system of popular government other 
than communal is feasible in a vast country like 
India, with its inherent racial antagonisms, its vast 
social differences and its hostile religions. We 
submit that any attempt to introduce a form of 
democratic government other than by communal 
representation, would be most unsuitable for India, 
as was rightly foreseen by the authors of the Reform 
scheme, who came to the inevitable conclusion that 
" no other mode is feasible." and that “ the present 
system must be maintained." Like the Muham¬ 
madans and Indian Christiana (who number over 
five millions), we of the Anglo-Indian community 
regard separate re p re sentation and communal 
electorates as necessary, and in order to render its 
voice effective, it is essential for the community to 
have additional members on the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and also on the Council of State. 

S3. It is true that, aa the community have a 
re pr esentative on the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
they are nominally in a position to voice their 
grievances, bat his voice is one of a multitude, and, 
however devoted to his political work, no single 
individual can adequately represent the interests and 
needs of the community m the various provinces of 
India and Burma, nor can he guarantee never to be 
absent from the House when questions affecting the 
‘ community are under discussion It has been the 
experience of the past that such qaeationa a rime in 
the course of debate without warning and on subjects 
foreign to matters directly affecting the community. 
Nor can one representative possess the local know 
ledge which is sometimes essential, or be in more tha n 
casual touch with the local feeling on a particular 
topic. We ther e for e consider that each major 
province and group of minor province*, if not each 
province, should have representatives elected by the 
Domiciled Community. 

53. Similarly, as regards provinces, the problems 
of the various Services (Medical, Forests, E x cis e , etc.), 
differ, and it is necessary therefore that the com¬ 
munity should hare adequate representatives on the 
Provincial Councils. 

54. Wo feel that these representatives should not 
be nominated but elected. In this connection 
reference is invited to the remarks in para. 18, 
about the registration of bon* fid* Anglo-Indians. 
The preparation of an electorate roll would, it is 
assumed, necessitate such registration, for which 
the Collectors of districts would be respo n si b le. 
Registration of Anglo-Indians would prevent the 
pr es ent practice of certain members of other Indian 
communities posing as members of the Domiciled 
Community. 

66. App**U. But though adequate representation 
is necessary, such representation does not in itself 
afford sufficient safeguards for a minority community 
against a community which alone might be able to 
outvote all other communities in the Chamber. In 
the present state of communal rivalry in lndia.no 
constitution could guarantee justice to the Anglo- - 
Indi a n Community unless it provided adequate 
safeguards! independent of the vote of popularly- 
elected council. We therefore feel that the com¬ 
munity must press for the right of appeal to which 
resort can be had against possible injustice, and the 
Viceroy and Governors should be empowered to 
prevent the introduction of measures and to veto 
laws of a discriminatory calculated to 

militate against the interest of any minority 
community. 

68 . Conclusion. We have endeavoured to show 
that in the past, when our Community had the oppor¬ 
tunity, it, has proved an asset to the British 
Government. If then it be desired to improve and 
elevate the Community and utilise it as a source of 
strength to the Empire, the protective policy of the 
past should be maintained towards it. Otherwise 


there will be grave risk of its degenerating into one of 
the Depressed Classes of the Indian community, and 
becoming a source of embarrassment to the British 
Government 

57. The Anglo-Indian Community, in common with 
the European and other minority communities, 
has loyally endeavoured to make the Reforms a 
Success, but this Association solemnly affirms, with 
all the power they can command, their belief that 
any scheme of responsible government which deprives 
India of British control would be disastrous, not 
only to the community, but to the British Empire as 
well. In the words of one of India's most dis¬ 
tinguished Viceroys :— 

" India is the pivot of our Empire. If this 
Empire lost any other part of its dominion, 
we could survive, but if we lost Jodis the 
sun of our Empire would set." 


Lord Curxon at Southport in 1808 :— 

" Great Britain would be judged and remembered 
by the manner in which she had exercised 
the power, for some peculiar and inscrutable 
reason entrusted to her by Providence, over 
the many races which had become subject to 
her sway. It is only when you get to sec and 
realise what India is—that she is the strength 
and greatness of England—that you feel 
that every nerve a man may strain, every 
energy he may put forward, cannot be 
devoted to a nobler purpose than keeping the 
cords that bold India to ourselves." 


Appendices. 

Appendix /. Extract from Despatch from the 
Court of Directors to the President of Madias dated 
the 8th April 1887* 

" The marriage of our soldiers to the native 
women of Fort St. George, formerly re¬ 
commended by you. is a matter of such 
consequence to posterity? that we shall be 
content to encourage it with some expense, 
and have been thinking for the future to 
appoint a pagoda to be paid to the mother of 
any child, that shall hereafter be born of any 
such future marriage, upon the day the ch^ld 
is christened, if yon thin k this small en¬ 
couragement will increase the number of 
such marriages." 

Extract from Despatch from the Court of Directors 
to the President of Madias, dated the 85th January, 
1688t 

" Induce by all means you can invent, our soldiers 
to marry with tbp native women, because tt 
will be impossible to g*t ordinary young 
women as we have before directed, to pay 
their own passages, although gentlewomen 
sufficient do offer themselves." 

' Appendix II. Extract from letter from Dr. 
Richard Wilson, Surgeon of Trichinopoty, to Governor 
Rom bold and the Council of Maoras. dated 18th 
June. 1778 

After describing the condition of the indigent 
Angio-Iixlian population of Trichinopoty. Dr. Wilson 
suggested the following " national scheme, " by which, 

" This vagrant race' may be formed into an 
active, bold and useful body of people, 
strengthening the hands of Dominica, with 
a colony of subjects attached to the British 
Nation by consanguinity, rebgion, gratitude 
and manners." 


* India Office Records. Letter book No 8. pp. >30 and 483 
\ India Office Records, Range 340. vol 48, p. 708. P.C.l. 
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Briefly Dr. Wilson’s proposals were:— 

" To gather into one establishment as many of 
these orphans as can be collected under the 
age of*six years ; to feed, clothe and main¬ 
tain them in every re s pe c t until the 10th 
year; to educate them in the Protestant 
religion, and to teach them reading, writing, 
and a few rules of arithmetic during the 
first eight years. The last two years to be 
employed in training them up to a military 
life and discipline, which completed, they 
are to be led into the field or garrison for 
service. . Thus happily principled and 
properly educated, virtue fixed, in their 
minds by precept, their constitutions im¬ 
proved by temperance, and their bodies 
robust by exercise, they* will no longer 
remain an obscure, vagrant and miserable 
race; they will assume a name ; they will 
becom e a people bound to us by ties of 
religion and gratitude, ever willing and 
able to fight thfi battles of their fathers, 
and defend the p o s s ess io n s of the British 
Nation throughout Hindustan." 

Continuing. Dr. Wilson said:— 

“ It has long been a severe and unanswerable 
reproach from the natives of this country 
that Britain, above all other Nations, 
have neglected and despised this their 
p rog en y, and perhaps we never Appeared with 
more disadvantage in the eyes of the 
Foreigners than when considered in this 
light. In short itjs to be hoped that three 
grand National .Advantages may be drawn 
from the Establishment; the more effectual 
and extensive propagation of the Protestant 
religion in India, the seed of a powerful 
colony sown, and a very considerable and 
valuable addition to our Army obtained 
independent of oar present resources." 
is stated that Government ordered that the 
sshould lie on the table for consideration. No 
rr mention, however, is made of them, and 
n's philanthropic scheme s e em s to * have been 
uiently shelved*. 

pendix lit. Extract from Political History of 
, by Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B., on Indian 
i during 178+-1823 

The descendants of Europeans by native 
mothers, usually termed half-castes or 
Anglo-Indians, it they do not form part of 
the English Community in India, are closely 
allied to it. Independent of those relations 
of blood by which may of them are united 
to this community, their common language, 
education, habits# and religion, form ties 
* which ififcst ajways co n nect them; but 
on the other hand, differences of complexion, 
and situation of life, separates a great 
proportion of this race from the En glish 
Society ; and as they are still more distinct 
from the native part of the population, 
they must be conadcrsd as a class 

of themselves. This body of our subjects 
in India has of late years occupied much 
attention of Government, both at home and 
abroad, and there appears *an anxiety to 
adopt every measure which can raise it 
from its equivocal condition, and render it 
useful*and respectable ,.. The date at which 
this part of our population can arrive at 
any numerical strength as a separate body 
is very remote; but they are almost all well 
educated, and have from this a consequence 
beyond what they derive from their numbers 
... A just and generous Government will 


* Vtstiffs oj Old Madras. (1940-1800), vol. HI. 


not, however, have recourse to that narrow 
principle which apportions benefits by the 
power any class of its subjects have of enforc¬ 
ing them, nor will it withhold any reasonable 
boons, because it is offended by the temper 
in which they are solicited. Acting on 
different grounds, it will give to this, as to 
every other class of its subjects, that con¬ 
sideration which is due to their condition and 
which fulfils their reasonable hopes without 
a sacrifice of any essential interest of the 
Empire. Though placed under circum¬ 
stances of depression and discouragement, 
this body of men has lost Jew o p po rtun ities 
of becoming useful and respected in the 
different walks of life to which their pursuits 
have been directed. We should continue, 
therefore, to cultivate their moral and 
religious principles, and while we institute 
and encourage seminaries for their instruc¬ 
tion, upon an extended scale, we should 
provide the means of their future employ¬ 
ment in the condition of life best suited to 
their respective situations and qualifications. 
If the justice of this proposition is admitted, 
the means of carrying it into execution will 
not be difficult, as they require no change 
in those salutary restraints in which the 
principles of both the civil and military 
services in India are now grounded. The 
execution of it will not impair our present, 
but lay the foundation of our future str ength, 
by care which we bestow on an increasing 
class of our population, to render them useful 
and attached subjects. The real consequence 
of the Anglo-Indians, in the eyes of the 
natives and in their own, arises chiefly 
fro m their connection with Europeans. They 
cling to origin which seems to exalt them, 
and are only driven by the rebuffs of slight 
or contempt to take measures by themselves 
as a detached body, with separate and 
.opposite interests. The very pride they 
have in placing themselves in the rank 
of Europeans, while it makes them feel with 
peculiar sensibility every instance of scorn¬ 
ful repulse which, from their anomalous 
situation, they must often be doomed to 
experience, affords the means of making 
them useful allies. In being so, they are in 
their natural situation: they are adopting 
the policy most beneficial to themselves, 
and, on the other hand, in treating them 
with kindness and consideration, we are 
only acting the part of wise and benevolent 
rulers; and the policy of our extending 
every consideration we can to this class 
is greatly increased by their recognised 
rights of holding lands, and of sitting upon 
juries, which latter has been given them 
recently. These privileges must gradually 
augment the influence of this class, and by 
riving them importance with the English 
Community, and themselves, will tend to 
improve their condition, and confirm their 
attachment to the State to which they 
owe allegiance." 


A further e xtr act from the writer’s speech, delivered 
at a Court of Propr i e to rs of the %ast In di a Stock, 
on 9th July, 1824. shows that the Community were 
al<m unable to repr ese nt their grievance* m the Press. 
Sir John .Malcolm, in referring to .the difficulties a 
free P r ess in India would entail, said :— 


But its effect ot» the European pvt of the 
community is a very small part of this 
question. Amongst the inc re as in g part of 
tb« population railed the half-castes, the 
sons of European fathers and native mothers,# 
• it 1 would do infinite harm. This class 
must be viewed and treated as an infant 
society, and all the hopes we entertain of 
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their advancement through the adoption 
of gradual measures for their instruction 
will be disappointed, if we adopt the ffre 
Press as the means of effecting that 
object. I have for many years gis^n 
all the consideration I could to the up- 
favourable and depressed condition of this 
class. I entertain opinions (which this >& 
not the moment to state) regarding tiie 
policy of their introduction to particular 
branches of the service, but I entertain ikj 
doubt as to that of every effort being m^te 
for their improvement ... of every avenge 
that can be opened being opened, for the 
encouragement of that industry and talent 
which many of them possess in a very 
eminent degree. There are men in this 
class of society, whom I hold as dear as any 
friend I possess . . . among those, many in 
this Court share the regard I have for 
Colonel Skinner, who has so long commanded 
a large body of Native Horse, with honour 
to himself and advantage to Government. 
Bat wiui every desire to see this part of 
the population encouraged and advanced, 
I deem it essential for their good that their 
progress should be gradual in order that 
they may be fitted for the place they are 
destined to occupy m our Empire in the 
East." (App. VI., vol. II, ibid.) 

Appendix IV. Extract from Lord Canning’s 
Minute of 1865 :— 

*' If measures for educating these children arg 
not promptly and vigorously encouraged 
and aided by the Government, we shall soon 
find ourselves embarrassed in all large towns 
and stations with a floating population of 
Indianised English, loosely brought up, and 
exhibiting most of the worst qualities of 
both races ; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous that the means of 
education offered to it are quite inadequate, 
will increase more rapidly than ever. 
I can hardly imagine a more profitless, 
unmanageable community than one so 
composed. It might be long before it would 
grow to what would be called a class 
dangerous to the State ; but very few years 
will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproach 
to the Government, and to the faith which 
it will, however ignorant and vicious, 
nominally profess. On the other hand, if 
cared for betimes, it, will become a source 
of strength to British rule and usefulness 
to India. 

" The Eurasian class have an especial claim upm 
us. The presence of a British Government 
has called them into being ; they serve the 
Government in many respects more 
efficiently than the natives can as yet serve 
it, and more cheaply and conveniently 
than Europeans can do so ; and they are a 
class which, while it draws little or no 
Support from its connection with £n gland, 
is without that deep root in, and hold of, the 
soil of India, from which our native public 
servants through their families and relatives, 
derive advantage." 


Supplementary Memorandum Submitted by the 
Anglo - Indian Association, London, to the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 

The London Association of the Anglo-Indian 
.Community ask leave‘to subipit a Supplementary 
Memorandum, dealing with two important^ points 
which appear to have emerged during the discussion 
relating to their future which took place before the 
Commission when sitting in India. 


I. Economic versus Constitutional Q*. 'ions. 

2. It has been suggested that the considerations 
which the Community has submitted to the Com- 
rAission raise economic, rather than constitutional 
questions. This is, undoubtedly, the case. . But it 
is respectfully submitted that, in the solution of the 
problem of the future government of India, which 
the present Commis'.iion is now engaged in examining, 
with a view to making recommendations, the two 
questions cannot be divorced. In order to illustrate 
this, the London Association desires to make the 
following submissions :—- 

(а) The declaration of the British Government in 

August, 1017, contemplating the extended 
employment in State service of the people of 
India, and the present demand for the 
extension of such opportunities of service, 
in themselves raise economic questions. 

(б) It has not been, and could not be denied that 

whereas, on the one hand, what has beeft 
called the Montagu-Chelmsford . Report 
anticipated possible injury to the Anglo- 
Indian Community, experience has shown}, 
on the other hand, that the constitutional 
changes then made have injuriously affected 
the economic interests of the Community by 
diminishing their share in State service, 
without providing them with any alternative. 
As a consequence, the economic condition 
of the Community has been directly injured, 
and they ask no more than that this injury 
shall be arrested by special safeguards, 
operating at least during the present genera¬ 
tion. 

( c) Even in the case of an unwritten constitution 
like that of England, instances may be 
recalled of constitutional questions which 
were in essence, purely economic. Such, for 
example, were some of the measures adopted 
by Henry' VIII in his quarrel with the Pope 
during the Reformation, and such, also, 
were questions which arose between Crown 
and Parliament during the Stuart dynasty. 

(rf) It is submitted that this interdependence is 
« even more marked in the case of written 
constitutions. Three instances of .purely 
economic provisions are to be found in the 
most successful of all written constitutions, 
that of the United States of America :— * 

(i) The prohibition of an unequal capitation 

tax, 

(ii) The prohibition of the imposition of 

duties upon inter-State exportation, 
were both provided in the original 
Constitution of the United States, 
while ' 0 

(iii) The recent Inhibition of Liquor Law 

is provide^ by Amendment XVIII of 
the Constitution. 

3. No difficulty ought to be experienced in drafting 
a provision affording protection to the Community, 
once the principle is accepted. The Act might contain 
a clause to this effect:— 

During the period mentioned in the Schedule to 
this Act, in the departments and grades of Govern¬ 
ment service mentioned in the said Schedule the 
proportion borne by the number of Anglo-Indians 
actually employed to the total number employed 
in each such department or grade, shall not fall 
below the proportion which the number actually 
employed bore to the total on the 1st of January, 
1029. The Secretary of State shall have power 
to revoke any appointment made in breach of this^ 
section to which his attention*shall be drawn, and 1 
to give directions that a fresh* appointment shall 
be made from antong the applicants belonging to 
the said Community, and for the necessary conse¬ 
quential adjustments in the personnel of the 
department to be made. The Secretary of State 
shall have power, at my time. 1 to amend the 
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category of departments and grades contained in 

the Schedule. 

4. Such a Schedule would contain a list of service 
and grades, such as Railway. Posts, Telegraph, etc., 
etc. The‘suggestion that it would be difficult, in 
practice, to work such a provision is met by the 
observation that it has never been tried, and by the 
provision that, in the event of it breaking down in 
any particular case, the Secretary of State could 
remove the particular department from the list. 
This power of amendment also meets the strange 
objection, which has been raised, that before the 
expiration of the stipulated period railways in India 
might be Superseded by another form of locomotion. 

5. Such a clause could be accompanied by the 
creation of an independent Board for the selection of 
candidate.?, as the Community has already submitted, 
the object being to secure non-political and duly 
proportioned appointments. Such a provision would 

,not differ m principle from some of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Lee Commission. 

II. Education. 

8 . The Anglo-Indian Community in India, as well 
as their members in England, are fully conscious of the 
necessity of giving special attention to the education 
of their children with a view to meeting the diminu¬ 
tion in State employment, and other forms of official 
employment, upon which they have largely depended 
in the past. They recognise that the standard both 
of the teacher and of the teaching needs to be kept 
at a high-level, and in places requires raising. But 
they submit that the standardisation of qualifications 
for certain classes .of appointment, such as the 
insistence upon the qualification of a University 
education, may operate unequally, and become a 
source of hardship to the Community, and in practice 
exclude Anglo-Indians who are well-qualified. For 
while, on the one hand, the resiAfece and social life 
involved in a University career are often beyond the 
means of Anglo-Indian youths, while they are cheaper 
and easier for Indians, on the other hand the facility 
Vith which degrees are granted and the imperfect 
knowledge of English often possessed by Indian 
graduates, detract from the practical value of the 
degree, which cannot seriously be regarded, though 
it is in fact required, or is going to be required, as 
either essential or useful for an engine-driver, a guard, 

£ ticket-collector, or a telegraph signaller. 

7. It will not be denied by anyone conversant with, 
the conditions irf India that in order to enable 
members of the Community to avail themselves of 
the opportunities of raising their general standard of 
education, statutory safeguards will be necessary 
to protect them against the attacks which it may ' 
. be confidently anticipated will be made in the future, 
as they have been made in the past, by political 
parties, upon the provisian made by the Government 
for the assist&fice of European Education. The 
members of *he Community will obviously be power¬ 
less, with their small and practically impotent 
numerical representation,. to protect themselves, in 
the case of such attacks, by the constitutional 
methods ordinarily adequate in a free constitution. 
This condition of affairs is not the fault of the Com¬ 
munity, but, on the contrary, constitutes their 
strongest claim for special protection. The problem 
of affording due protection to minorities ia the 
re-arrangement of Europe under the Versailles 
Treaty, is at once the most acute and pressing, and 
the most troublesome of those which confront the 
League oI Nations. It has been generally recognised 
that toleration is the best policy. It would be 
strange that while, on the one hand, in answer to the 
claim of the community to be afforded special pro¬ 
tection in the matter of State employment they are 
told that they must seek to protect themselves against 
gradual extinction by improving the education of 
their children, and by entering into free competition 
with other communities, the financial pre/vi.sion should, 
on t’ae other hand, be ..withheld from them 


alone can make a resort to this alternative even a 
bare possibility. 

8. It is submitted by the London Association that 
the Community have in the past faced and en¬ 
deavoured to solve the problems involved in the 
adequate education of their children.- The claim of 
the Community that its members have never shirked 
the financial burden is a just one. They owe much to 
the munificence of their wealthier members and of . 
their friends, in the past. They have borne their 
own share of the burden in the payment of fees to the 
full extent of their capacity. *It is well-known how- 
limited this is, in view of the struggle, especially under 
post-Var conditions, to maintain their accustomed 
standard of living on European lines, with their 
restricted pecuniary resources. They now feel that 
the deliberate and thorough re-organisation of 
" European " education, with the object of enabling 
the members of the Community to hold their own 
in the changing conditions of India Is essential, but 
that it is beyond the means of the Community, 
even with the assistance hitherto given by Govern¬ 
ment, to effect this. The Conference on European 
Education, held at Simla, in 1912, was practically 
barren of results because of the Great War and the 
introduction of the Constitutional Reforms, which 
prevented the findings and recommendations of the 
Conference being given effect to.f 

0. The letter from the Government of India, 
dated llth September, 1828, in reply to the 1022 
and 19*25 Deputations from the Community* to the 
Secretary of State, recognises “ the vital importance 
... of improved standards of education," and states 
that " the Government of India propose to give their 
most careful attention to the important problems of 
education, which, if they can be solved, are likely to 
provide the true remedy for the dangers that at 
present threaten the Community.” 

10. The London Association appreciates that the 
reply to the Secretary of State was not intended to 
be final, and that advantage may properly be taken 
of the interval between such reply and the Report 
of the Statutory* Commission, to make such additional 
submissions as may* have become appropriate during 
the interval. 

11. It may be observed that the above-mentioned 
Reply, so far as it dealt with the request that 
European Education should be classified as a “ Central 
Subject,” appears to be based upon the misappre¬ 
hension that the request was made merely to secure 
the objects of (6) preserving the integrity of European 
schools; (c) maintaining Government grants ; and 
(e) attaching intermediate classes to selected European 
schools ( Vide Par. 18 of the said Reply). This is 
not the case, and the rejection of the request, so 
far as the said Reply is concerned, is based upon 
an entire misconception, and the whole substratum of 
the reasoning upon which the negative answer is 
based disappears. The request is based upon other 
considerations, as the succeeding paragraphs will 
show. 

12. The Central administration of European educa¬ 
tion is advocated because it is believed that the 
organisation of the education of the Community as 
a whole is necessary in the interests of the Community 
as a whole. The standard of departmental direction, 
on the one hand, and an appreciation of the true 
measure of financial requirements on the other, are 
more likely to be consistent throughout the whole of 
British India and to be inspired by broad views 
when under Central control than they would be under 
Provincial control. , 

IS. It was suggested to a witnerf who gave evidence 
before the Hartog Commission that snob a change 
would place the cU.»umty, in its efforts to obtain 
further grants. »<■ m ' rc >' of a sln S's individual. 
There^ no substance in the suggested objection. 


• y\de m paras. 39H-91 
tn India 1917-1922 
t Vide para. 3S9 ibid. 
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It might with equal force be urged against the decision 
of the Secretary of State, or of the Viceroy It would 
have the same theoretical force when applied to the 
Educational Minister in each Province. If it has 
any force at all. the Community would prefer this 
risk at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
in the case of a single Minister, acting along a settled 
line of policy, and consistently with himself, to the 
risk of being subjected to a number of different 
decisions by different individuals, in different Pro¬ 
vinces, differing probably both in principles and 
practice 

14 If the subject wer e centrally administered, the 
Community would not be exposed to the risk of 
attacks by different political enemies, in different 
Assemblies, attacks framed on different lines, but 
contemporaneously delivered, and each requiring 
separate defences, and separate handling by an 
already overworked representative, acting single- 
handed against an organised nimble and calcnlated 
attack. It would only have one concentrated source 
of attack to fear In the case of such a small in- 
organised body, unequipped for political struggles, 
this would be a valuable safeguard, and really a 
measure of bare justice 

15 The fact that a number of officers employed in 
State service. particularly on the railways, are 
frequently transferred from oue province to another, 
is a strong argument in favour of homogeneity of 
administration. This applies particularly to In¬ 
spectors. Codes, and Syllabus. 

10. The question of maintaining a standard of 
definitely religious teaching, which may not im¬ 
probably become more prom men t and more acute 
in years to come, is one which can be left with more 
confidence to a State Department of the Central 
Government, than to the discretion of a Provincial 
Assembly or Minister 


Finally, it is submitted that notwithstanding 
Lard Canning's impressive recognition of the need 
fdr placing European education upon a proper 
footing, Lnd the subsequent introduction of Govern- 
mont grants in aid of European schools, the qoestion 
of 'European education has never been thoroughly 
dealt with. The failure of the existing educational 
system to fit the Community to hold its own in India 
ishifficient evidence of this. 

The full responsibility for school education has 
nmr been assumed by the Governments of most 
djfclised countries, with the object of securing for 
each member of the community the education that 
will enable him to play the beet part be can as a 
citizen. Ho doubt, this is not yet fully the case 
in India, but it is urged that the Government of 
India should definitely accept this responsibility in 
respect of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community, partly because of the history of that 
Community, which makee it equitable that the 
Government of India should do something to conserve * 
it, partly because, from the point of view of education, 
it is 4 homogeneous community and the problem, 
therefore, a comparatively simple one, and partly # 
because it is a small community, and the financial 
questions involved o i proportionate significance. In 
this connect!oc it may not be i m proper to remind 
the Commission that the proportion of the total cost 
of European education now borne by the Government 
of India is considerably less than the proportion 
contributed from public funds towards the cost df 
sscondary education in England, and that the saving 
to the Government in military expenditure, owing to 
the. fact that members of the Community from a 
preponderating proportion of the Auxiliary Force in 
India, is admitted. 


Memorandum submitted by the AH»India Kurmi-Kshatriya Association. 


Introduction. 

The present Reforms were inaugurated under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which followed tbe 
declaration of rights contained in tbe King’s procla¬ 
mation of August 20. 1917. Gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India as 
an integral part of British Empire and the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administra¬ 
tion constitute the object of the said Act. Tbe 
Statutory Commission has. according to its terms of 
reference, to inquire into the working of tbe system 
of Government, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions in British 
India and matters connected therewith. It is 
required to report as to whether and to what extent 
it ts desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify or restrict tbe 
degree of responsible government now existing 
including the- qoestion whether the establishment 
of Second Chambers of Local Legislatures is or is 
not desirable. Tbe v experience of the last three 
elections and the working of the Reformed Constitu¬ 
tion for nearly a decade has proved beyond doubt 
that the benefits of the Reformed Constitution and 
the franchise thereunder were not fully enjoyed by 
those communities which were backward in education 
and which in the social fabric of tbe country did not 
occupy a position to command a brotherly response 
fij>m other and more advanced communities. They 
have not been able to take part, much less to gnjoy 
their full share, in the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of administration on account 


of the drawbacks noted above. It is the satf ex¬ 
perience of these communities which m a kes them say, 
in the words of Sir Aii Imam, ” that aa kx^aawe 
have not learnt to overcome sectarian aggressiveness, 
to rise above prejudices baaed on diversity of races, 
religions, languages and to alter tbe ala rmin g condi¬ 
tions of violent intellectual disparity among the 
peoples of India, so long British occupation it the 
principal element in the progress of the country.” 
Full responsible government cannot be realised unless 
and until all the different efe&ents of .society are 
equipped with a sense of teamens!bili£t to each other 
ami are in a position to eipect that responsibility 
from others. Tbe alarming conditions of violent 
intellectual disparity, added to still more alarming 
conditions of social inequality, require special 
-precautions to be taken in order to safeguard the 
jeopardised interests of the weaker by thoa e an whom 
rests the ultimate responsibility for the general 
welfare of tbe country. The demands which have 
been formulated in this Memorandum have been 
formulated in the spirit, not of aggressive sectarianism 
to gain an upper hand on any other sister com¬ 
munity, but in tbe spirit of self-protection against 
tbe undue predominance of certain more advanced 
communities. The desire of the Community in 
submitting this Memorandum is to secure for itself 
that protection by which it may be able to develop 
itself socially as well aa educationally, to stand 
abreast with the other sister communities in the 

sell-governing In dia arid to enjoy its full s ha r e of the 
rights of citizenship in the niturc self-governing 
institutions peacefully in a spirit of brotherhood 
with such communities. In the present state of 
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intellectual and social disparity a peaceful develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions is extreme*#* 
difficult, if not impossible, and the community has 
a right as British subjects to expect from the British 
Government that its demand of justice to its claim 
of self-protection will not go unheeded when a re¬ 
formed constitution is formulated. This Community 
has ever remained loyal to the British Government. 
The verdict of history is in its favour, for during the 
Mutiny it was the Madras troops, consisting largely 
of Kurmi-Kshatriyas, who stood fast to their colours 
and assisted the Government in maintaining peace. 
Thus it can claim fullest hearing on the important 
problems which His Majesty has called on the Royal 
Commission to study. 


Section 1. Preamble. 


The All-India Kurmi-Kshatriya Association, in 
placing before the Statutory Royal Commission 
appointed under the Government of India Act, 1919, 
its views on the problems which are within the scope 
of the p re s e n t enquiry, feels it. essential at the outset 
to explain tire position, in general, of the Kurmi- 
Kshatriya Community inhabiting this vast continent 
of India, which it has the honour to represent and on 
whose behalf this Memorandum is submitted and, in 
particular, its own position. 

This community is scattered'all over the country 
and forms nearly one-seventeenth of the total Hindu 
population. They are designated as Kurmi-Kshatriyas 
in Northern India, and by other names m different 
parts of the country, such as pateb, patidars, red dies, 
etc., and claim to belong to the Kshatriya races of 
the ancient Aryan stock. Kunni-Kshatriya* can justly 
claim to be the prop of Indian Democracy and their 
import a nce in the political development of the 
country cannot be exaggerated. Almost every one 
of the Community was once a soldier, who, fighting 
in defence of his Motherland tinder adverse circum¬ 
stances, settled down as a law-abiding and peaceful 
agriculturist, though he kept up the fire of his race 
for generations th e re af t e r. . In the dark middle ages, 
when India was torn ruthlessly in the North by foreign 
invasions and the fair fields were mercilessly devas¬ 
tated by rival marauders, this Comm unity sank into 
political oblivion, althc&gh it seems to have retained 
its Kshatriya character by becoming leaders of small 
village communities in different parts of the country. 
When the political condition of the country became 
w little more settled during the early period of 
Moghal Rule, its position seems to have improved 
and with the rise of the Maratha power it again took 
part in the political activities of the country. With 
the advent of the British Rule, the fighting spirit 
of the Community found but little scope, with the 
result that the* members of this Community were 
reduced to the position of mere village poteti. Ever 
since, they have been treated more or less indifferently 
and the competition of other communities has kept 
them confined to the soil for a pretty long time. 

The Kurmi-Kshatriya Community includes within 
its fold the following sub-communities and the 
strength of the population of each is noted against 
it:— 


1. Kurmi-Kshatriya 

2. Kapus 
8. Telangas 

4. Saithwar 

5. Patels 

0. Rajbansi 

7. Rawat 

8. Sindhi 

9. Vokkaligar 


87.85.998 

88,79,828 

10,68,81V 

1,28,424 

40,889 

18,10,070 

Tk£M 

8.SJCTO4 

18,02,552 


Throughout the country this Community has 
various institutions, m different parts working for 
its amelioration. ■ Of these, the Gujrat Patidars 
Association and the Mysore, Vokkaligar Sangh 
deserve a special mention, but the All-India Kurmi- 
Kshatriya Association is the only organisation which 
can claim to be the Central body representing all 
units . s The need of a Central Association to u^*° 


all the forces towards a unification and nationalisa- 
• tion of such a vast community was felt as early as 
1909, and. this A.I.K.K. Association was founded. 
The Community stood at that time in urgent need of 
an organisation, as the different Associations of 
sub-communities mentioned above were naturally 
unable to cover the whole field. The chief aim of this 
Association is to uplift the Community socially, 
economically, educationally and politically. The 
managing body of this Association is elected annually 
by its members in the various provinces and contains 
re pr es e n tative men of every sub-community, among 
whom are many distinguished ruling Princes and the 
acknowledged political leaders of the co u ntr y . 

On account of the appalling ignorance of the 
masses, the Community has not been able to reap 
the full benefits of the political rights which have 
been granted to the country recently, partly for want 
of enco u ragement from the Government and mostly 
for the predominance of the oligarchy of the so-called 
advanced clnseer of the c ount r y . The Association 
has, from time to time, passed resolutions requesting 
tiie Government to recognise and protect its claims, 
but, unfortunately, they have not received due at¬ 
tention of tiw Government. The firflowing are some 
of the resolutions passed by the Association :—. 

1. “ That this Association of the Kurmi-Kshatriyas 
of All-India is strongly of opinion that the time has 
already come when the Government will be pleased 
to introduce at once a free and compulsory system 
of primary education in India.” 

2. " That this Conference humbly requests the 
Government to increase the number of agricultural 
schools and colleges in the country and to locate 
them in thickly populated districts attracting the 
students of the K.K. Community by liberal grant of 
scholarships.” 

8. ” This Conference is of opinion that the exclusion 
of certain sections of the Kurmi-Kshatriya Com¬ 
munity from military service casts an unmerited 
slur on the whole Community. It therefore prays 
to the Government to remove that slur by providing 
means for enlistment of all the sections of the Com¬ 
munity in the British Army as regular combatants.” 

4. " Resolved that in spite of the pronouncement 
of the Government that ’ Kurmis constitute a 
respectable community which the Government would 
be reluctant to exclude from Government service, ’ 
they are still somehow excluded by Government 
officials responsible for the appointment. Therefore, 
the Conference requests the Government to issue 
orders to Government officials not to overlook the 
claims of the Community and to make the necessary 
amendments in the roles.” 

5. “ Resolved that this Conference urges upon the 
.Government to continue the recruitment of the 

m e ru b er s of the Community in the military service 
and form entirely separate units of the com mun ity 
like those of Brahmins, Jats and Ahirs in order to 
maintain the traditional military spirit of the Com¬ 
munity.” 

8. " This Conference expresses its deep sense of 
regret and indignation at the alar min g interpretation 
placed upon section 6ID sub-section 4 of the Oudh 
Rent Act. coupled with section 87 of the Land 
Revenue Act, in excluding this caste as a whole 
from the benefits conferred by the section and respect¬ 
fully, but most emphatically, urges upon the United 
Provinces Government to issue necessary instructions 
to special officers in charge of record uytf*ticn to 
recognise the Haim* of the Community. PQt h^as 
Kshatriya and advanced agricultural in the matter 
of concessional and favourable r 5 rnts - , . 

7 ” In the light of the experience of the present 
system and the result* of the past eight yean, this 
Conference is certain that unless special representation 
is given to agriculturists in Councils, their rights 
cannot \c protected. This Conference, therefore, 
njgp, upon the Government the necessity of giving 
peparawe rep re s e n tation to the agriculturist* in pro¬ 
portion to their number as has been given to the 
zamindars, and considering such as agriculturists 
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as p-i^ RsSO/- to the Government as revenue aid 
cultivate three-quarters of their land." * 

8 . '* This Association requests the Government ft 
India to give adequate representation in Publi 
Services to this Community, that is. to inform the 
Managing Committee of the Association of vacancies , 
whenever they occur and to authorise it to certify. 011161 causes of this backwardness are (1) that it has 
and send candidates." 1 tnucticallv received no encouragement from the 


Section III. 

Public Services and Discriminatory Legislation. 

The Kunni-Kshatriya Community numbers about 
one crore and a half as shown above. It is education¬ 
ally one of the most backward communities. The 
chief causes of this backwardness are (1) that il 
. practically received no encouragement from the 

V ! Government, (2) that residing as it does in the rural 
areas generally, it has less facilities for education 
section u. than other communities, and (8) that the educated 

Sele-Govkrning Institutions and Legislature^* of this community on account of their social difficulties 
— ... - - - have less chances for success in li/e than those of the 

other communities. 

That the community has liking .for education can 


The electorate, being the foundation upon which 
responsible Government rests, calls , there f ore, for 
primary consideration. The Association considers 
the Local Self-Governing Bodies as the initial training 
ground for the electorate and recommends that 
where village Panchayats are not in existence, they 
should be formed on the widest possible franchise 
with limited powers of taxation to cover the cost of • 
village administration and that the electorate for 
District Boards and Municipal Bodies should be 
made ms wide as possible with provision of power to 
the Local Self-Government Department to take over 
and administer these bodies m the event of mal¬ 
administration. 

Education has spread less among the Kurmi- 
Kshatxiya Community than amongst others. Thus 
the political sense of an average member of the other 
communities is necessarily above that of a Kunni- 
Kshatriya. Further the doctor of other com¬ 
munities possesses an innate collective sense and 
whatever may be his individual opinion, he follows 
the lead of the majority of the intelligentsia of his 
community who are responsible for forming the : 
majority opinion. In the general elections which 
have taken place after the inauguration of the 
Reforms, personal influence of candidates has 
swayed the choice of electors. Having realised 
vaguely that the franchise has conferred some sort 
of power on him, the elector instead of using the 
power for the proper selection, according to the 
merits of a c andid ate seeking election, finds in it a 
ready instrument to turn to his profit. It is in this 
way that the nazal area has lost rather than gained 
from this system. The Association suggests a 
careful examination of the interests r e pre se nted by 
the present sitting members in the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures and recommends reservation of seats for 
agricultural, landed and business interests, and labour 
and depressed classes strictly in p ropor ti on to their 
strength of population. The experience of the last 
three elections has made it clear beyond all doubt 
that the present system has given a predominating 
chance to the landed and commercial magnates and 


not be denied, inasmuch as since the very time the 
University Education was inaugurated in India, 
men of this community took, advantage of it and in 
certain parts of the country the community has 
produced men who can compete with the beat in¬ 
tellects of the country. Yet their number in th* 
public service is almost negligible. The community 
has ever remained loyal to the British Government 
and is paying the highest revenue paid fay any other 
agricultural community. The response, the refore ? 
which it has received as yet from the Government in 
the matter of public service is disappointing. With 
the maguration of the Reforms in 1919, which 
promised an increasing association of Indian* in the 
administration of the country, it was expected that 
the community would receive sufficient encourage¬ 
ment in this direction but all in vain and blatters 
have not improved in the least so far as this com- 
,munity is co nc e r n ed. This Association is, therefore, 
of opinion that in order to improve the social as 
well as the economical conditions of the com m unity 
and to encourage the spirit of education among them, 
it is n e ces s a ry that at least one seve nteenth of the 
services in all branches should be res er ved for the 
community and immediate steps be to 

fill future v a canci e s in them by p re f erential recruit¬ 
ment from the community and at least one judgeship 
in each High Court except the Punjab should be 
thrown open to the community. m 

There are discriminatory legiaUtiqpt in some of the 
provinces as regards the assessment of land. To take 
an example, in the United Provinca of Agra and 
Oudh, the Kurmi-Kshatriya Community has tp pay 
more land revenue than the so-called advanced 
communities on the ground that it itself cultivates 
the land. The Community has suffered much and is 
still suffering from such injustice* This Association 
is„ therefore, of opinion that there should be an 
adequate statutory provision for any discriminatory 
legislation against any particular section or corn- 


had put the interest of the agriculturists and labour . muni *y matters of taxation and that the Governor 
* ” • ‘should have the power of vetoing any such law as 

appears to be unfairly directec^against any particular 
section or community. m 

— 

Section IV. 9 
Provincial Senates. 

* The Indian provinces forming the sub-continent 
of India are inhabited by heterogeneous races 
peoples and communities with different traditions and 
culture. These various sections of the people 
differ widely from one another not only educationally 
socially and economically, but also in many other 
ways. It will, therefore, take a considerably long 
time to mould them into one common nationality. 
The Provincial Legislative Councils when further 
popularised will be more or less ruled try-the majority 
and undesirable laws may often be enacted. 

This can be checked by giving the Governor power 
to veto or withhold his assent to any legislation or 
administrative measure which ho considers to be 
detrimental to common interest, but this is very 
likely to strain the relations between the Governor 
and the Council, and this is not desirable. This 
Association, therefore, recommends the creation of 
provincial Senates to havg a check over pqpular 


at their mercy. But for the support 
which was given to these interests by the 
official block, many of the measures dangerous 
to such interests would have become law. Over 
snd above the seats re s erved for them they 
have, by their force of money and powerful 
influence, which they still exert over poor and illiterate 
tenants end lab oure rs, secured an overwhelming' 
majority of seats in the general electorate. It may 
be argued that this is due to the weakness of the 
people but tiie weakness of the people is a hard 
fact w hich c a nn ot be removed so soon. Illiteracy 
and poverty which conduce to this weakness it will 
take con si derable time for any reforms to remove 
from the people. Hence it is absolutely necessary 
that these interests, should be guarded by a reserva¬ 
tion of seats to them and^ipecially so in the provinces 
where landed and commercial interest are so protected. 

The hard facts and figure? prove it conclusively 
that the reservation of seats foi backward classes is 
very essential far their uplift all rcubd so long as 
they are not brought up to the level of tBfe v>-cailed 
Advanced classes. This Association, therefore, re¬ 
commends that a statutory provision should be made 
for the reservation of seats for these classes as pointed 
out above. 
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Councils and these senates should be composed of 
representative men of outstanding merits taken in 
strict proportion to the population of all communities. 

Section V. 

General. 

The present system of land tenure in most parts of 
India is far from satisfactory and requires to be 
changed radically. Thu Association, therefore, 
would recommend that in the future political organiss - 
tion of India, enough provision should be made by 
statute for safeguards regulating the land tenure of 
the country and hence protecting the rights of the 
peasantry 

In view of the peculiar circumstances and the 
custom* prevailing in some parts of the country, 
the Association feels it necessary to emphasise the 
fact that statutory provision should be made to 
give rights to citiseu to the free use of the roads. 

In view of the general poverty of the country, this 
Association thinks that primary and secondary 
education should be made universally free. The 
association has passed resolutions, from time to time. 


in this connection and has thereby urged on the 
Government its urgent necessity. 

Section VI. 

Summary of the suggestions and safeguards :— 

1. Proportionate representation of the Kurmi- 
Kshatriyas in Legislative Councils, Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State. 

2. Proportionate State aid in spread of'education 

3. Adequate representation of the Kurmi- 
Kshatriyas on all the Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

4. Proportionate representation of the Kunni- 
Kshatriyaa in the Army and Navy. 

5. Proportionate representation of the Hurra i- 
Kshatriyas in Public Services. 

ft. Appointment of one Judge in each High Court 
except the Punjab to give an impetus to education 
and social uplift of the community. 


In conclusion, we trust that your Commission 
would give the best possible consideration to the 
proposals made in this Memorandum. 

we wish your Commission every success. 
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INVITATION TO SUBMIT MEMORANDA 


1. The Indian Statutory Commission invites tte 
submission of written statements or memoranJk, 
both from official and non-official sources, from 
repr e s e ntative associations, local bodies, and re¬ 
sponsible individuals on any of the subjects which 
fall within the limits of the enquiry which it is 
about to undertake. Before the Commission returns 
to India in October a programme of its sittings in 
various centres will have to be drawn up. The 
written statements or memoranda now called fqg 
■hnnUi he prepared and sent to the offices of the 
Commission as soon as possible in order that the 
Commission may appreciate the main issues to be 
raised and proposals to be urged before it hereafter 
and in order that it may make arrangements before¬ 
hand for the orderly conduct of its subsequent enquiry. 

2. Such written statements or memoranda as 
are ready before the Commission leaves India on 
March 81st should be sent by registered post 
addressed to "The Indian Statutory Commission, 
Camp, India." After this date the Commission will 
maintain its o w n Office in India, where further 
memoranda will be received on its behalf. They 
should be sent by registered post addressed to ' 
" The Indian Statutory Commission. New Delhi 
Office. New Delhi." from which office they will be 
transmitted to the Office of the Commission in 
England. 

8 . Twelve copies of each memorandum are required 
in the first instance. Further copies may be called 
for hereafter, if the pr op osed Indian Committees are 
set up in time. 

4. It is most desirable that these memoranda should 
be delivered to the Offices of the Commission as soon 
as possible, and in any event not later than Jun e l sf 
next. If for any special reason particular documents 
cannot be delivered tin later, the Commission will 
be glad to be informed of the circumstances and will 
do its best to deal with them, but the organization 


mentioned in the Appendix but only such of them, 
or with such other subjects, as specially concern the 
case they are putting forward. 

8 . The Commission attaches special importance to 
the written material which it is now inviting, for in 
many cases the memorandum will speak for itself, 
while in other cases the Commission after consider¬ 
ing the memorandum (with the assistance of Indian 
Committees if these are appointed) will intimate 
whether it desires to hear oral evidence in support 
of the memorandum and will endeavour to make the 
most convenient arrangements as to when and where 
this oral evidence shall be taken. 

9. Every memorandum should be dated and signed 
by or on behalf of those who prese n t it, and should 
give the address to which any communication from 
the Commission regarding it should be sent. As 
already stated, there will be many cases in which the 
memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently 
convey to the Commission the views of those sub¬ 
mitting them, but in cases in which it is desired to 
tender to the Commission oral evidence in support 
of any memorandum, thOkdocument should end with 
a clear statement giving the name and address of the 
witness who will be ready to come forward, if required, 
for examination and cross-examination. 

10. Memoranda submitted in a representative 
capacity should contain a clear statement of the 
nature, extent and membership of the organization 
submitting them. When a statement is put forward 
on behalf of a class of persons, the Commission wishes 
to have a sufficient indication of the number of 
individuals who actually authorize it. 

Omci or Indian J. W. BHORE, 
Statutory Commission, S. F. STEWART,. 

CAMr, India. Secretaries . 

<Uk March, 19S8. 


of the Commission's enquiry makes it essential that 
the wri tten material, much of which has doubtless 
already bee n prepared, should be promptly presented. 

fi. The terms of reference under which the Com¬ 
mission is acting are as follows :— 

It is “ to enquire into the working of the system 
■' of g ov ernment, the growth of education, and the 
" development of re presen tative institutions, in 
*■ " British India, and matters connected therewith," 

and it is " to report as to whether and to what 
" extent it is desirable to establish the principle of 
" responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
*' restrict the degree of responsible government then 
" irfeing therein, including the question whether 
'fa^thc establishment of second chambers of the local 
is or is not desirable." 

Chamber cT^jggunission has already had the advantage 
Chamber' of ComnC v * e ** w * t * 1 im P ortsuat *nd repre- 
A v ' qmmb ‘^(|deputatioiia both at Delhi and 
Chrt frHo^ has been much assisted 

thjfstian y 00 *”? ”' M ac Trt ^ ^ eciating the nature of 

Lt w “ * hortly 

(Sonthm ^ 

Country League 203 » 

187 


. Note {A ).—For the purpose of illustrating the 
meaning of the main heads below, some of the 
questions arising under each are given. 

Note (B).—Replies need not deal with the whole 
field covered by the heads, twit should be limited to 
the particular matters to which it is dtsired to draw 
attention. 

Note (C).—Suggestions for the future are invited, 
as well as observations upon the structure and work¬ 
ing of the existing constitution of British India. 

, The Commission will be specially glad to receive any 
draft constitutional scheme which has been worked 
out beyond the stage of merely general propositions. 

1. The representative system as applied to British 
India, e.g .:— 

(a) The basis of the franchise. 

(fc) Methods of election. 

(e) Methods whereby particular interests, com¬ 
munal, local, social, and economic, may obtain 
adequate representation on local self-governing 
provincial and central representative bodies. 

{d) The relationship between representatives 
and constituents. * 

(*) The growth of parties. 

(/) The g^pwth of informed public opinion. 

Nomination of officials and non-officials as 
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8. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
mud administrative purposes and for the grondh of 
Representative institutions, e.g. :— 

(а) Local self-governing. 

(б) Provincial, including the discussion of pro¬ 
posals for extension of self-governing institutions to 
other areas than.the nine provinces, and of proposals 
for division of existing provinces. 

8. The local self-governing bodies ( Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Provincial Government, e.g .:— 

(a) Constitution. 

(6) Functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial 
Government. 

{d) Control by Provincial Government. 

Finance. 

♦. The Provincial Governments, e.g .:— 

(«) Constitution. 

(b) Working of dyarchy. 

(c) Position and powers of Governor. 

(<f) Position of Ministers in relation to Governor 
and Members of Executive Council. 

(«) Relationship of Ministers to each other, and 
question of collective responsibility. 

(/) Growth of party system in the Provincial 
Councils. 

|e) Working of particular departments. 

(a) Classification into r es erv ed and transferred 
subjects. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. 

(j) Question of provincial autonomy. [See also 
6 (a) and (6).] 

(A) Finances of Provincial Government and 
Financial Control. [See also 6 (e).] 

(/) Financial relations between reserved and 
transferred sides of the Government, including the 
question of the joint or separate purse. 

5. The Central Government, e.g. :— 

(а) Constitution. 

(б) Position and powers of the Governor-General. 

(c) Relationship of Governor-General to his 

F.xecutive Council. 


(<f) Relationship of Governor-General to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

(#) Position of the Executive. ** 

if) Question of the responsibility of the 
F.xecutive to the Legislature. 

(g) Relationship between the two Houses. 

«. Relations between Central Government and the 
Provincial Government, e.g., in regard to— 

(а) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction, and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government. 

(б) The classification of subjects as central and 
provincial. 

(c) The financial relationship between the 
Central and Provincial Governments, including the 
Meston Settlement. 

7. The Courts and the Judiciary. 

8. The Constitutional problem in relation to such 
vital matters as — 

(а) Law and order in British India. 

(б) Justice in British India. 

(c) Defence of India. 

\d) Social progress in British India. 

(«) Federation in India. 

(J) The status and position of India in the 
British Empire. 

9. The relationship between the Central Government, 
the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

10. The position of the Services, e.g. :— 

(а) Indian Civil Service. 

(б) Other All-India Services. 

(c) Provincial Services. 

(d) The question of recruitment and of Public 
Services Commissions. 

(e) Indian! ration. 

11. The Growth of Education. —The Commission 
will shortly be making a special announcement as to 
this branch of the enquiry, but it does not wish the 
preparation of memoranda on this important topic 

-to be delayed. Documents dealing specifically with 
it should be marked " Growth of Education ” in the 
top left-hand comer. 
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